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U         PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

'^  It  has  ftppeared  to  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  that  occauon 
^  hM  long  existed  for  a  new  book  on  the  S^onymB  of  the  English 

0  Language,  which  Bhoald  be  wntten  in  some  reapeeta  from  fresh 
piMntB  of  view,  and  ahoold  be  of  a  fuller  character  than  oommonly 
belongg  to  works  on  this  subject. 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised,  and  considerablj  enlarged. 

1  The  Aathor  feels  bound  specially  to  acknowledge  material  aid 
in  his  labours  derived  from  the  latest  edition  of  M.  Gnizot's  "  Dic- 
tonn^re  Universel  dea  Synonymee  de  la  langne  Fran^aise,"  from 
which,  bearing  in  mind  the  differences  between  the  genios  of  the 
French  and  the  English,  he  has  extracted  much  valuable  matter, 
H<  hu  also  analyzed  and  assimilated  the  observations  of  previous 
niters  on  English  Synonymy — a  branch  of  literature  which  has 
bilherto  borne  very  scanty  fruit  in  our  own  conntry.  Such  writers 
ve  Ctabbe,  Taylor,  Graham,  and  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. 

While  he  has  exercised  his  own  independent  judgment  and  ori- 
pnal  thought,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  incorp'orate  views  of  other 
niters  where  he  beheved  that  he  might  do  so  with  advantage. 
His  object  has  been  neither  a  display  of  originality  on  the  one 
lond,  nor  a  servile  compilation  on  the  other,  but  such  a  combina- 
to  of  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  valued  authorities  as  might  tend 
le  iTodaoe  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  would  be 
audless  to  say  to  how  great  an  extent  any  writer  on  English 
ETnouyms  must  at  present  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 

He  most  acknowledge  also  invsloable  help,  in  the  quotations 
Inim  Dr.  Biohardson's  "  English  Dictionary,"  which,  from  the 
comprehensive  range  of  authors  qnoted,  will  in  many  cases  be 
fbftzid  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  a  literary  biography  of  the  words  in 
qnotion.  The  ammgement  of  their  meanings  in  Webster  has  also 
t»«n  oocasioniJly  of  good  service. 

The  list  of  words  noticed  has  been  purposely  made  as  ample  as 
pesuble;   for  observation  has  taught  him  that  our  acquaintance 
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with  the  distinotiye  force  even  of  familiar  words  is  often  less  accu- 
rate than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  besides  which,  the  requirements 
of  foreign  stndents  of  oiur  language  seemed  in  a  peculiar  way  to 
claim  his  sympathy  and  consideration. 

He  has  been  careful  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  words  ana- 
lyzed, so  far  as  this  was  necessary  for  a  fundamental  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  words  themselves ;  and  in  this  department  he 
has  sought  the  guidance  and  corroboration  only  of  advanced  and 
scientific  etymologists.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  striven  to  avoid 
the  temptation  of  undue  amplification  on  these  points,  feeling 
himself  bound  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  distinction  between  a 
Philological  Treatise  and  a  Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

In  regard  to  the  quotations,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them 
as  illustrative  as  possible  of  the  observations  which  have  gone 
before,  by  selecting  passages  in  which  they  are  employed  with 
eharckderuiio  force  by  leading  writers  of  the  language.  It  would 
have  swollen  the  book  to  unwieldy  dimensions,  and  have  been 
altogether  alien  to  its  character  and  object,  had  he  given  quota- 
tions of  the  words  under  every  sense  in  which  they  might  have 
been  employed,  or  treated  them  in  all  cases  as  Words  and  not  as 
Synonyms. 

An  Index  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition.  This  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  Synonyms  as  arranged,  but  also 
will  enable  the  reader  to  institute  independent  comparisons  of  the 
words,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so. 


The  Author,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  already  put  together  a 

large  amount  of  material  for  a  new  edition,  for  which  he  had  also 

written  the  above  Preface.    My  own  work  has  been  simply  such 

revision  as  was  necessary  while  the  Dictionary  was  passing  through 

the  press. 

H.  P.  S. 


SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED. 


ABANDON.  FoMAKE.  Desert. 
Relinquisb. 
The  etjmological  force  of  Abandon 
(Fr.  abandanner.  ^  bandorty  at  liberty ; 
wodal  Lat.  banaunij  an  order,  decree ; 
•ee  Brachet)  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared from  this  word.  To  emhandon 
or  ahandon  was,  primarily,  to  bring 
ander  the  power  of  another ;  and  as 
this  would  uiplj  the  surrender  of  all 
eontrol  on  the  part  of  the  original  pos- 
Ksaor,  it  is  easj  to  see  how  the  con- 
sequential ideanis  in  modem  English 
become  the  primary,  and  then  the  ex- 
clusive, meaning.  To  abandon  is  now, 
in  the  most  comprehensiye  sense,  to 
give  u.p  finally  and  al^olutelyy  whether 
with  or  without  transference  of  the 
thing  abandoned  to  some  person  or 
power  external  to  ourselyes.  A  trace 
of  the  old  meaning,  that  of  placing 
bejond  jurisdiction  and  so  disclaiming 
poapesMon^  appears  in  Shakespeare : 

"Madam  wile,  they  mj  that  I  hare 

dreamed 
lad  slept  alooe  some  fifteen  yean  or  more. 
Ladjf.   Aye,  and  the  time  seems  thirty 

ulome. 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your 

bed." 

Spenser  used  the  form  abaruL 

No  praise  or  blame  is  absolutely  ex- 
pressed bj  the  term  abandon,  which 
IS  one  of  the  widest  in  the  lang[uage, 
though  it  has  a  tendency  to  imply 
bkme  when  used  of  persons  without 
qualification.  So  to  abandon  friends 
sounds  blameworthy,  because  under 
this  simple  expression  the  mind  con- 
tonplates  nothing  but  a  deserted 
friendship.  Yet  it  is  right  to  abandon 
friends^  u  they  betake  themselres  to 
vhat  IS  dishonest  or  disgraceful. 
We  may  abandon  persons  or  things ; 
in  particular,  places,  positions,  ideas, 


opinions,  hopes,  expectations,  offices, 
possessions,  good  or  eril  habits,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  that  which  is 
abandoned  is  always  a  thing  of  con- 
sideration, not  a  thing  of  little  value 
or  a  matter  of  petty  detail.  We  may 
abandon  wealtn,  but  not  a  purse. 
Where  loss  or  injury  is  entailed  on 
the  person  abandoned,  or  the  abandon- 
ment is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  this 
moral  colouring  belongs  not  to  the 
force  of  the  term,  which  is  essentially 
no  more  than  that  oi  final  leaving  or 
turrender,  but  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  is  only  when  all  efforts 
to  save  his  ship  are  hopeless  that  the 
captain  abandons  her  to  the  rocks  and 
waves.  In  times  of  early  Christianity 
men  were  called  upon  to  abandon 
houses,  lands,  and  relatives  in  such 
a  way  as  would  be  now  not  only  un- 
called for,  but  an  unjustifiable  deser- 
tion of  them.  We  may  observe  that  a 
twofold  idea  seems  inherent  in  aban- 
donment. We  may  abandon  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  by  actively  trans- 
ferrins, or  by  avoiding  and  taking 
ourselves  off.  The  former  force  was 
the  predominant  in  the  old  £nglish, 
the  latter  in  the  new. 

"  See  how  he  lies  at  random  earelessly  dif- 

ftiaed 
As  one  past  hope  abandoned, 
And  by  himself  given  o'er."       Miltoh . 

^  FoRSAEE  is  the  A.  S.  Jor-iacatif 
meaning  orig.  to  oppose,  object  (Bos- 
wortb).  In  usase  it  implies  some 
degree  of  antecedent  habituation  or 
association  which  is  given  up.  We 
forsake  relatives  to  whom  we  were 
naturally  bound,  friends  with  whom 
we  once  associated,  habits  which  we 
had  contracted,  opinions  which  we 
had  entertained,  places  which  we  used 
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to  frequent.  The  etude  of  fbnakine^ 
is  altored  taste  or  habit,  Tariation  <n 
custom,  alienated,  or  abated  attach- 
ment.  So,  rhetorically,  ''the  blood 
forsook  his  cheek,"  tnat  is,  left  its 
wonted  place.  The  term  does  not  go 
beyond  this  breaking  off  of  preyious 
habit  or  association,  the  makmg  that 
a  matter  of  neglect  or  ayoidanoe  which 
before  was  matter  of  inclination  and 
seeking:  and.  like  abandon,  implies 
in  itselt  neitner  praise  nor  blame, 
which  depend  on  the  circomstances  of 
the  forsakinfl^.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
implied  in  forsake  a  former  personal 
connexion  with  ourselyes,  we  are  not 
said  to  forsake  abstract  forms  of  good. 
We  forsake  houses,  lands,  friends, 
possessions,  not  wealth,  station,  or 
rank.  These  we  are  said  to  abandon 
or  renounce.  Persons  on  being  for- 
saken by  those  who  once  loyed  them 
haye  sometimes  abandoned  themselyes 
to  despair. 
"  For  wele  or  wo  she  aill  him  iiot/or<aA».'* 

CHACCSa. 

To  Desert  (Lat.  diti^hv;  to  for- 
sak$  or  abandon ;  dt  and  iertref  to  join 
or  bind  togethetf  as  opposed  to  auerere, 
tofaatmi — fasten  hand  to  hand  and  so 
assert  a  claim)  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons, places,  causes,  principles,  or  un- 
dertakings in  conjundtion  with  others. 
We  abandon  but  do  not  desert  efforts 
or  undertaking^  which  are  purely  our 
own,  and  in  which  we  owe  no  obliga- 
tion or  aUegianoe  to  others.  The 
term  desert  always  implies  blame 
except  when  used  of  localities.  To 
desert  a  person .  a  principle,  or  a  cause, 
e.g.,  is  bj  the  force  of  the  term  blame- 
woithj ;  for  it  inrolyes  the  abandon- 
ment of  sjmpathj,  help,  countenance, 
protection,  effort,  where  these  were 
our  bounden  dutj,  and  where  the 
contrary  inyolyes  a  breach  of  trust, 
fideli^,  honor,  or  natural  obligation. 
Not  so  to  desert  a  locality,  which  may 
be  indifferent,  justiBable,  or  com- 
pulsory. It  was  from  oyerlookine 
the  fact  that  places  might  be  deserted 
that  some  haye  laid  it  down  that  all 
desertion  is  disgraceful.  ''A  deserted 
fortress,"  a  "  deserted  yillape."  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  opprobrious  in  the 
following,  where  the  word  land  means 
more  than  locality : — 


"  No  more  exensos  or  delajs.    I  stand 
In  arms,  prepared  to  combat  hand  to  nand. 
The  base  deserter  of  hii  natire  land.** 

DaTDBV. 

Like  forsake,  desert  implies  some  de- 
gree of  preyious  habituation  and 
association,  but  the  bond  broken  in 
forsaking  is  that  of  attachment,  in 
deserting  duty:  henoe  we  are  not 
said  to  desert  wnat  there  was  no  moral 
obligation  to  adhere  to,  as,  s.^.,  a 
statement,  an  expression,  or  a  mere 
opinion;  but  pnnciples  which  we 
were  bound  to  support  as  being 
pled  red  to  maintain  tnem.  Desertion 
myoiyes  the  withdrawal  of  actiye  co- 
operation, forsaking  of  sympathetic 
association.  Desert  is  more  purely 
yoluntary  than  forsiJce.  We  may  for- 
sake unaer  a  feeling  of  imperatiye 
du^,  our  inclinations  giyine  way  to 
motiyes  which  our  reason  &reB  not 
discard ;  but  we  desert  when  we  dis- 
like our  duty,  or  are  preyailed  upon  by 
some  external  preference  or  allure- 
ment to  escape  from  it. 

To  Relinquish  (Lat.r^/tnftt^)  is 
to  g^ye  up  under  some  influence, 
power,  or  physical  compulsion.  We 
relinquish  as  an  act  of  prudence,  judg- 
ment, or  necessity  that  which,  had  we 
been  left  to  ourselyes,  we  should  haye 
continued  to  hold.  The  set  of  relin- 
quishment may  of  course  proye  sub- 
sequently to  haye  been  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  wise  or  unwise.  A 
wounded  band  may  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  its  grasp.  In  matters  moral 
I  relinquish  my  scheme  on  finding  it 
impracticable,  or  my  opinion  on  find- 
ing it  untenable,  or  my  hope  on  find- 
ing it  yain.  Some  degree  of  preyious 
struggle  with  ourselyes  is  gone 
through  before  we  finally  resolye  to 
relinquish,  or  some  external  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  us  which  in- 
duces us  to  do  so. 

"The  Dbdaine  met  him,  and  brought 
to  him  from  her  Migeetj  letters  of  rerooa- 
tion  with  commandment  to  rdinquiMh  for 
his  own  part  the  intended  attempt."  — 
Haklutt. 

It  may  be  obsenred  that  abandon  and 
desert  express  more  positiye  acts  of 
the  mind  than  forsake  and  relinquish. 
He  who  abandons  has  finally  resolyed, 
he  who  forsakes  has  undergone  change 
of  mind,  he  who  deserts  has  sacrificed 
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principle  or  datj,  he  who  relinquishes 

IiMeaied  to  liope  or  to  endearoor. 

Ai  the  others  are  applicable  both  to 

thin^  ind  persons,  so  relinqniah  be- 

loofB  to  things  alone.     In  tronblous 

tiaies  men  hare  sought  to  preserre 

dieir  tretsure  by  concealing  it  under 

tke  eirth ;  if.  alter  a  while,  it  should 

be  diMDmed  bj  another,  the  law  will 

not  tUoir  him  to  assume  on  the  part 

of  the  original  owner  an  intention  to 

abtadoo  it    Prosperitj  quickly  raises 

ibout  OS  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  who 

▼ould  be  the  first  to  forsake  us  in  time 

of  sdTeraity.     It  is  an  sggrsTation  c^ 

■Mrfbrtone,  if  one  who  Em  long  pro- 

femd  sttachment  should  not  only 

etpridously  forsake  ua  but  also  de- 

tot  us  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 

daager.     How  often  do  we  engage 

ovselres  in  pursuits  which  bring  us 

6r  Bwre  anxiety  and  labour  than  profit 

or  pletsnre,  wluch  yet  from  habit  or 

ane  other  cause  we  cannot  persuade 

ouielTes  to  relinquish. 

ABANDONED.       PaoruoATB. 

RlPtOSATE.       UkPUNCIPLBO.       De- 
niATU). 

ABAMDONan     (see   Abandon)    is 

Miiethr  a  part.  passiTe  of  the  rerb 

sbudon,  thouen  used  as  an  inde- 

pndeat  adj.     in  the  former  capacity 

It  feDowB,  of  course,  all  the  meanings 

^  its  yerb.    As  an  adj.  it  has  the 

■aoing  of  self-abandoned,  and  that  to 

^;  tor  the  ways  of  wickedness  are 

t»tjf  tnd  not  to  struggle  is  to  sink. 

It  li  used  of  persons  and  character, 

u<l  m,  by  association,  of  life  and  con- 
tact.   It  is  a  Toluntary  surrender  of 

Klf  to  the  temptation  of  self-indul- 

feaee;  self-control  and  the  estima- 

<ttB  or  others  beinff  disregarded  and 

de^.    The  abandoned  man  is  em- 

pbstieally  not  the  misguided,  seduced, 

<*  orerlnrne  man.    The  abandoned 

■IB  is  impatient  of  discipline  and 

ertsk  of  reiexicm ;  he  is  wanting  in 

virtoous  ambition ;  he  is  without  ss- 
pintion,  and  has  nothing  worthy  to 
■e  called  belief.  Pleasure  and  ease 
sre  his  ooIt  happiness,  and  all  else  is 
other  a  labonr  or  a  dream.  His 
ioeial  nature  seeks  reUef  in  the  com- 
panionship of  others  like  himself. 
This  systematic  character  renders  the 


term  inapplicable  to  single  acts,  how- 
erer  atrociously  bad. 

*'  Nor  let  her  teaqpt  that  deep  nor  make  the 

•hare 
Where  onr  abandoned  joath  she  sees 
ShipwMeked  in  luxury  and  bet  ia  ease.** 

Paioa. 

Reprobate  (Lat.  repr^ibattu,  tried 
and  refected)  expresses  that  character 
in  which  a  course  of  self-abandonment 
to  vice  results ;  one  cast  away  with- 
out hope  of  recorery,  the  rery  desire 
and  recognition  of  good  being  lost, 
all  repentance  cast  off,  the  bitter  be- 
coming sweet  and  the  light  darkness, 
by  a  confirmed  blunting  of  the  moral 
perception.  The  reprobate  is  regarded 
as  one  whom  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  reclaim.  This  state  the 
abandoned  may  not  yet  hare  reached. 

"  And  strength  and  art  are  eaailr  oatdooe 
Bj  spirits  reprobate."  Milton. 

The  Profuoatb  man  (Lat.  profti' 
/rare,  to  doA  down)  is  he  who  has 
thrown  away,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  ready  to  throw  away,  aU  that  the 
good  and  wise  desire  to  retain,  as 
principle,  honour,  virtue,  possessions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  ver^  poor 
or  obscure  man,  though  he  might  be 
abandoned  and  even  reprobate,  could 
not  be  profligate.  For  profligacy  is  a 
vice  ot  the  great,  the  poweniil,  and 
th«  rich.  We  speak  of  a  profligate 
monarch,  noblenian,  court,  aainistry, 
aristocracy ;  of  a  corrupt  or  demora- 
lised, but  not  profligate,  peasantry. 
Profligacy  is  characteriBed  by  shame- 
lesaness  and  a  defiant  disregard  of 
morals.  The  old  physical  use  of  the 
tenn  has  disappetfed,  as  in  Bishop 
Hall's  letter  to  the  Pope:^ 

'*Is  it  for  thee  to  enite  Ohriatiaa 
Pvinees,  abreadj  too  moeh  gornd  with 
blood,  to  the  prqfkpation  ana  fiearfol 
•laoghter  of  their  own  snbjecta  P  ** 

The  modem  use  of  it  appears  in  the 
following : — 

"  Hitherto  it  has  been  thooght  the 
highest  jpiteh  of  pn^Usjaqf  is  to  own  in- 
stead or  concealing  onmes,  and  to  take 
pride  in  them  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
them."— BoLoroBaoKB. 

The  Unprincipled  man  is  not 
necessarily  abandoned  lo  ways  of 
licentious  self-indulgence,  or  profligate 
of  expenditure.  He  may,  in  the  affairs 
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of  sensual  enjoyment,  be  even  Abate- 
mioua,  and  in  thoae  of  expenditure 
penurious.  But  aa  Uie  aoaudoned 
man  aina  against  self-control  and  the 
profligate  against  sobriety,  so  the  un- 
principled against  justice  and  integ- 
rity. The  abandoned  man  injures 
himself  primarily  and  others  only 
indirectly ;  the  unprincipled  is  ready 
to  erect  nis  own  interests  on  the  ruins 
of  the  interests  of  others.  The  term 
unprincipled,  not  an  ancient  one  in 
our  language,  has  a  twofold  mean- 
ing ;  first,  wanting  in  good  principle, 
or  conspicuously  marked  by  anabs^ce 
of  it;  in  which  sense  it  is,  negatively, 
applicable  to  acta,  plans,  or  proceed- 
ings; and  secondly,  not  acting  on 
good  principle  or  acting  upon  the 
contrary  toward  others ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  applicable  to  persons  only. 
Tlie  first  employment  appears  in  l£e 
following : — 

"Whilst  the  monarchiet  tofaabtad  this 
MttprineMed  cemoa  m»  what  the  infloonoe 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bouse  of  Bour- 
bon never  dared  to  attempt  on  the 
yonnger."— BuBKx: 

The  second  in  the  following : — 

"Others  betake  themselres  to  Bute 
aihirs  with  soals  so  w^srincipUd  in  Tirtne 
and  true  generons  breeding,  that  ilattery, 
and  eonrtships,  and  tpmnnons  aphoxisms 
appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wis- 
dom."— ^MlLTOV. 

Depraved  is  a  term  which  points 
to  external  circumstances  or  continned 
practices  which  hare  gradually  per- 
verted the  nature.  (Lat.  deprmarey 
to  fmrvtrty  di$Uni.)  Depravity  is 
perversion  of  the  standara  of  right, 
and  the  term  is  employed  not  only  of 
morals,  but  also  of  manners,  taste,  and 
the  arts;  and  in  a  peculiw  ph^Faical 
sense  (which  however  is  technical) 
of  the  humours  of  the  body ;  a  phrase 
which  illustrates  the  radiod  meaning 
of  the  term,  corruptly  departing  from 
a  state  of  wholesome  function.  De- 
pravity involves  the  substitution  of 
raise  rar  true  principles,  or  the  less 
worthy  for  the  more  worthy,  the 
pretentious  for  the  meritorious,  the 
showy  for  the  intrinsically  solia  and 
valuable,  the  meretricious  for  the 
chaste ;  that  which  attracts  the  admi- 
ration of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  fbr 
that  which    will    bear  the   test   of 
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exact  criticism ;  a  conventional 

dard  of  morality  for  the  true,  tl 

tuous,  and  the  right.    It  is  th 

fective  estimation  which  follow 

assumption  of  a  corrupt  test 

"  When  Reason  and  nnderstandi 
depraved,  and  as  far  cormpted  as  tl 

Esssions    of  the   heart— when    the 
Und  lead  the  blind,  what  dee  can 
peot  than  that  both  (all  into  the  dit« 
BaaaLoca. 

By  the  constant  keeping  o 
company  a  man's  taste  and  cha 
will  of  necessity  become  dgp 
There  ia  danver  tnat  he  may  gro 
prindpUd  in  nis  dealings,  tnat  h 
abandon  himself  to  allurement 
temptations,  that  he  may  go  on 
hibit  an  open  prqftigaey  of  ooi 
and  finally  sink  into  the  oondit 
a  reprobate,  whom  conscience  • 
to  encourage  or  to  warn.  I 
English  the  verb  deprave  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  malign. 

ABASE.  Humble.  Degrade 
ORACB.  Debase.  Hvmtuatk. 
HONOUR.  Depose.  Depress.  Lc 

There  was  a  time  when  the 

abatt  (Fr.  abaister,  bas^  Una)  wai 

in  a  purely   physical   sense,  i 

Shakespeare : — 

"  And  wU  she  yet  abau  her  e 
meP** 

To  abase  is  now  only  appli 
persons.  It  is  to  bring  low 
lower  in  such  a  way  as  that  th 
son  lowered  shall  be  deeply  con 
of  the  lowering.  But  this  is  not 
cessity  on  account  of  great  gu 
disgraceful  conduct.  That  of  ^ 
the  person  abased  is  primarily 
scions  is  unworthiness  m  refere: 
others'  estimation  of  him  or  1 
own.  In  abasement  we  suffer  i 
tradiction  of,  or  voluntarily  fore 
the  case  may  be,  our  own  pe 
pretensions.  It  may  even  be  nc 
rious  to  abase  or  humble  one' 
(of  these  two  abase  is  the  sti 
term).  This  could  never  be 
of  denude  or  disgrace.  Ilie  pe 
man  numbles  himself,  the  remo 
penitent  abases  himself.  In 
case  a  conquest  is  i^ined  over 
axTogance,  or  self-will.  He  is  s 
who  suffers  a  diminution  of  hi 
nity,  merit,  or  repute. 


{abase] 


DISCBIHINAXED. 


T>  UvBiLi  (L4t.  hlhOiU,  lov), 
Aauli  Dotmone  wijio  Btronga  terra 
■  IMK,  hu  ■  tbller  moral  meaiiiiig. 
Hi  abe  it  ibued  ii  brought  low,  he 
wioii  humblHcl  Rco^niiei  the  right 
afbaig  B  bronght.  It  beui  re£a- 
not  to  Bme  Anroer  condition  of  ei- 
■ttuuo  or  eitimMe  of  *elf,  u  the 
fnwl  mw  mi]r  be  humbled  b;  the 
BTUtu  of  fbrUuie.  He  who  niffei* 
B  ftve  ihu  overwhelming  Ahune  in 
ka  lersm  w  change  of  condition  ii 
•hwd  witbont  bang  bombUd.  He 
■•  banbled,  wbo  ii  forced  to  become 
•ajuinied  with  thoM  ricieBitude*  of 
ntueorfcctaoe,  to  wfaicb  hitherto  be 
U  been  blinded  b;  unreflectiTeocu 
w  piide.    He  is  ibaied,  vhom  con- 

otred  in   hif   cUime    to    mora]    la 
nddnpoiori^. 
'TttpUmnnBiDpof  (hB  A|WBtk  Id  to 


DiouDi  (  Lat.  dt,  Jaini,*adfrlldiu, 
•'fi)  ban  referoice  to  wme  (tui- 
W  or  lerel,  moni  or  ucuU,  balow 
■lid  tb>  perwMi  degraded  or  wbo 
^  degnded  himieUii  wippoeed  to 
Wcillen.  Unlike  abue  and  huB- 
Ue,*bich  belong  to  eentienC  beingi, 
d*pide  ia  not  confined  to  pervonfl, 
^  it  applic^le  to  anrthing  capable 

■><7'  Art  ii  degraded  when  it  u 
B«ted  sol;  a<  a  trade.  The  higher 
<b  nciil  poeitioQ,  or  the  moial  re- 
■^MBbilitj  of  the  perwn,  the  more 
•rndiDg  ia  the  dereliction.  The 
v^ba  the  Btandard  to  which  peraona 
Uf  reaoBablj  be  expected  to  coa- 
va,  the  more  degrading  ia  the  lor- 
^trn  of  ulf-ieapect.  Seoinalitj,  for 
■"mce,  ia  peeiuiarlf  degrading  in 
tMawho  hare  great  [lowen  of  mind, 
■faaneai  of  dealin|;  in  the  affluent, 
WaBBpaoioaahipinthenohljF  bom. 
'MganB  Ib*»  rniil  ba  wban  Iba  ala- 
*r  Ii  HMiblt  of  the  difnulaboit  at  bit 


BBBa  nadar  wUab  ha  li  tiiiia|lil  to 
■ad  the  wold,  to  riakat  PUBlgu 
aadHttted  baMa,  aad  tu  fwn  ud  anre- 

hmiDU  amfaic  bum  rooaoloiia  caiu.'— 
BiAia, 

Disoucaii  to  depriTBorreapect  (O. 
Fr.  ifiWTaei,  dii-  and  rraci,LAtpatis, 
^awur).  He  wbo  dJagracei  another 
depriTea  him  of  luch  aocial  regard  aa 
would  otherwiK  belong  to  him.  He 
who  diigrtcea  himaelf  deprirea  him- 
aelfofthe  rtapect  of  othera.  Diigrace 
ia  to  the  feeling  of  reapect  what  DiB- 
HoNDnaiatoilaoutward token.  Hence 
disgrace  ia  rather  in  a  man'i  self,  dij- 
hoDQur  dep^da  rather  opoa  olheia. 
While  conacience  maj  excite  in  ub  a 
feeliog  of  diagrace.  we  can  hare  none 
ofdiahonoar  except  it  be  inflicted  upon 
ua  bj  othera.  Yet  in  the  term  dia- 
grace  there  aeema  to  be  a  blending  of 
the  two  ideaa  of  the  Latin  gratia  and 
the  EngliBb  grace,  nameljr,  internal 
cDmelioeaeand  external  faTOar.  The 
minister  who  ia  capriciouaLj  diamiaaed 
hy  hia  lOTereign  ia  aaid  to  be  dia- 
giaced.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  he  ia  in 
no  other  sense  so  than  aa  being  mere- 
Ij  thrown  out  of  favour,  while  aa  re- 
gards his  own  character  he  is  rather 
dishonoured  than  diagiaced.  The 
general  who  is  taken  captive  after  a 
gallant  reaiatance  never  could  be  dia- 
graoed,  though  he  might,  bj  an  un- 
geiteroua  rictor,  be  diahoQoured  or 
maolted.  Dishonour  maj  be  only  for 
a  moment,  diagrace  is  more  perma- 
nent. We  hare  an  eiemplincatian 
in  the  follovring  of  the  twofold  idea 
of  grace,  &om  which  the  double  as- 
pect of  disgrace  ariaes : — 
"And  Tith  ihup  qoiFs  Jof'd  oUien  to 


Ha  that  •nlkatb  ■prlahll)' 
lis  hoBonr  and  aradjt ;  ha  ii 
It  off  diBfiruehlLy  aithar 


When  a  man  is  ao  humbled  that  hit 
slate  becomes  eilemkllT  manifest  or 
Gonspicuout,  and  it  reSeoled  in  the 

person  humbled,  he  maj  further  be 
said  to  be  Huhiuitid,  that  ii, 
brought  to  a  condition  and  a  tente  of 
homui^.     So  strong  a  part  doea  (hia 
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external  element  plaj  in  the  word, 
that  one  who  is  onlj  self-conceitea 
may  be  humiliated  b^  being  thrown 
■uddenlj  into  an  nndignifiea  nad  lo- 
dicroQB  position.  The  proud  man  is 
humbled,  the  yain  humiliated.  He 
who  humbles  himself  endeavours  to 
cherish  a  feeling  of  humiliu^  he  who 
humiliates  himself  places  nmiself  in 
the  attitude  of  humilith^.  Hen^  we 
are  seldom  said  to  humiliate  ourselves. 
Persons  or  circumstances  maj  humble 
us ;  but  it  is  circumstances,  commonly 
sp«tking,  that  humiliate  us.  The 
case  is  a  little  different  with  the  noun 
humiliation,  which  is  the  onlj  sub- 
stantive form  of  the  verb  to  humble, 
whose  meaning  therefore  it  follows. 
Yet  in  such  a  phrase  as  a  "  Daj  of 
Fasting  and  Humiliation,"  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  of  both  mtemal  and 
external  self-humbling. 

"  The  form«r  wm  a  kumiliaticn  of  Deity, 
the  latter  a  humiliatum  of  manhood."— 
HooKsa. 

To  Debase  (De  and  Ene.  bau)^ 
though  of  the  same  etymology  as 
abase,  is  to  deteriorate  or  make  base 
not  the  position  but  the  internal 
nature  as  regards  worth,  or  essential 
purity.  Debased  coin  is  so  mixed 
with  alloy  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  A  debased  style  of 
architecture  has  become  corrupt  by 
deviation  from  the  Urpe  and  principles 
of  the  pure.  In  all  things  debased  a 
normal   condition,   form,    character, 

Erinciples,  or  model  is  implied  which 
as  been  forgotten,  deserted,  or  vio- 
lated. The  systematic  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  virtue  leads  to  moral 
debasement,  from  the  standard  of  cor- 
rect rule  and  pure  taste  to  artistic 
debasement. 

'*  The  great  matters  of  oompoaition  know 
▼nj  well  that  maaj  an  elegant  word  be- 
eomes  improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debaaed  bj  vulgar  ose.**— 
Addison. 

Depose  (Fr.  dmMtr)  expresses  the 
formal  act  of  antuority  or  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  is  a  complete  taking  away 
ofthe  office,  or  dignity;  while  aegracfo 
may  express  a  partial  lowering  in 
rank,  or  removal  to  an  inferior  grade. 

"  A  tjrant  over  Ua  rabieets,  and  there- 
fore  worthy  to  be  depoHdr—^vmm, 


[abasementI 

Depesss  (Lat.  depr^h'9^  part.  £- 
pressiM,  to  jnw  dntm)  is  physical  and 
analogous.  It  denotes  the  exercise 
of  some  uniform  influence  to  lower 
pennanently.  The  mozsle  of  a  ^n 
IS  depressed  which  is  kept  pointing 
towards  the  spround,  the  mind  is  de- 
pressed which  is  weighted  by  some 
burden  of  thought  or  reflexioo.  He 
is  depressed  wnose  merits,  thoagh 
they  entitle  him  to  promotion,  are 
Btiiled  by  the  jealousy  of  superiors. 

"  The  Gods  with  ease  frail  Man  dnnu  or 
raise.**  ropa. 

Lower,  formed  from  the  adj.  low, 
follows  the  various  meanings  of  that 
adj.  Its  forces  are  in  the  main  three: 
1,  to  reduce  in  physical  elevation,  as 
to  lower  a  fla^ ;  S,  to  abate  the  feel- 
ing of  exaltation,  as  to  lower  pride  ; 
S,  to  bring  down  in  value,  amount, 
rank,  dignity  or  estimation,  as  the 
price  of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest, 
professional  position,  or  the  respect 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  public.  tSke 
the  simpler  and  Saxon  words  gene- 
rally, its  application  in  proportion  to 
its  extensiveness  is  weak  specifioally. 
It  stands  opposed  to  *'  raise,"  and  la 
as  comprehensive  and  no  more  pointed 
in  its  force. 

ABASEMENT.    Lownsss. 

An  idea  of  degradation  common  to 
these  two  tenns  makes  them  syno- 
nyms ;  but  they  have  strong  oiflfe- 
renoes.  Abasement  (Fr.  abainer^  to 
lower)  expresses  the  act  of  bringing 
low  or  the  state  consequent  upon  this, 
and  always  implies  a  former  state  more 
elevated.  Lowmess  (allied  to  Uo  and 
lay)  expresses  simply  the  condition 
of  that  which  is  low  in  any  of  the 
numerous  senses  ofthe  word  low,aueh 
as  physical  depression,  meanness  of 
condition  or  character,  absence  of 
sublimity,  medmess,  mental  depres- 
sion, an  inferiority  of  degree,  a  deep 
pitoh  or  inaudible  character  of  sound. 
The  physical  meanings  of  lowness  are 
not  in  modem  English  shared  by 
abasement,  which  has  only  a  moral 
application.  Abasement  is  a  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  bearing  referenoe 
to  our  own  possible  position,  lownese 
or  inferiority  to  others.  Abasement 
is  moral  or  social  degradation,  and  by 
an  extension  of  meaning  the  painful 
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Fohmtirj  kbuemeut  ii  B  lirtaoiu 
tcl«f  tktOnL  b;  which  it  Keks  to 
conttnct  mod  repreaa  tha  nmtur*! 
Halawf  (D  pride.  A  low  dicpoaitian 
im  tLc  gtber  buid  i<  ineompatibU 
sitk  hoDoiir,  lod  begeti  oontempt. 
Tb«  low  ii  oppoaei  to  the  bfbr  m 
pTDcipla  utd  tentimeDt,  ud  the  n- 
■ncd  m  tMte  uid  muuen.  A  low 
(Zander  ii  one  which  might  be  ei- 
pnttd  to  MiodMa  and  sTmpkthiu 
nth  the  bMHat  of  mwifcind,  &  low 
w})e  I)  nwh  u  would  commciid  itielf 
UtheTolgv.  list tbuanent which 
»  the  lamlt  of  miifbrtiiiie  don  uoC 
brfrit  the  light  to  eoiuidention. 
I^>iWM  ii  DotdeieTTiDgof  ooniidei- 
Hiiie.  VirtQani  aeDtiiDCiit  nay  re- 
(dodls  the  imbitioiu  to  ■  low  eattte 
Btife,  ind  mmon  them  tbtt  b;  itwlf 
n  inalTca  no  abMement,  while  jet  it 
■  1  IcgittmUe  object  of  effort  to  ez- 
<i>nige  k  lower  conditioii  fbrahigher, 
if  it  be  done   bj  jnit    *iul    honest 


be  obierTed  that  the  nonu  lownen 
^  not  the  itnniK  charKter  of  die- 
pngment  which  belong  to  the 
•dJMtiTe  low.  Tlie  litter  ii  ilwejn 
leogitorr  except  when  employed 
other  phjnoiUf  or  of  Mciu  inia- 
nvitf  of  rank. 
ABASH.  CoMroDHD.  ConrDti. 
To  be  Ai«uu>  ie  the  O.  Fr. 
EitUr,  Is  aMsiBii,  part.  dteAJaoiit  ; 

~ 1  with  the  Englkh  toy,  to 

'end  at  key. 

•  to  be  nnder  the 
"  rewil 


w, 

rvj  aceordiDR  to   the  degree   ■ 
chncia  of  the  ilume  fait.     1 


'  iapcrioT*,  the  gail^  at  the 
1  «  Tin  or  mieoondnct. 
ludi  to  the  TBMCP  and  the 


worthineie  felt  to  be  pueed  uainat 
one'a  (df,  the  latter  ahowi  ttwlf  m  the 
downward  look,  the  blnehing  cheek, 
or  the  coniiued  muuier,  and  may  eren 
be  the  pore  etiect  of  natural  modes^. 
"Bit  Thm  be  Toiu  i-in'd  wttboat 
HarahiaiDf  n«k  bebelil,  uid  rvdUat  ^«. 
Attemptiag  iriti  hia  robfl  bii  fme*  to  hide." 

To  be  CDNrmii)  (I^t.  amfimiUrt  ; 
part  con/uRu,  to  pmir  togtthrr,  to 
perpltx)  denotea  a  state  in  which  the 
lacnltiee  are  more  or  leu  beroud  con- 
trol, when  the  epeech  falten  ud 
thoughts  lose  theii  coueisteiiG;.  Thia 
mar  be  from  a  rariely  of  c*iue«,  ae 
failure  of  memo^,  conucting  feeliogaf 
a  bewildered  J  ndgment,  orer-modeatj. 


Itii 


ling  self-coDecionaneM  accompanied 
by  a  humiliating  eenaeof  abortconung. 
We  have  lonned  oar  plan  and  ar- 
ranged our  materiali ;  the  former  is 
perhapa  foreatalled,  the  latter  bj  some 
accident  disordered.  We  are  thrown 
into  disturbance,  the  time  is  lost, 
whither  shall  we  look  for  help  ? 

"  Till  I  HW  Ihw  .T«  I  wu  bat  ■  tunn  ; 
•  shHS  al  timf¥i4iatu  dwelt  in  an.— 
BuraonT  ud  FLncna. 

To  beCoNrODHnio,  though  sootker 
form  of  the  same  word,  is  ftritrongar, 
denoting  an  utter  inability  to  ezerciae 
to  any  paotical  purpose  the  power  Of 
thought  and  speech,  the  reason  beiuf 
OTcrpoweied  by  the  shook  of  ■rou- 
ment,  testimony,  or  detection.  To 
confiiaa  is  in  its  primary  and  simpler 
sense  a  milder  term  than  oontouDd. 
Things  are  confused,  when  they  are  in 
a  state  ofpromiscuous  disorder.  They 
are  confounded,  when  they  are  so 
mixed  up  together'  that  they  become 
nndiitingaished  and  indistingaiah- 
able,  their  indiTiduality  being  toat. 
"Beiuke  IheSoDrftlod,  snd  Bataa  Mood 
A  whda  u  mala,  an^am^ii  wbu  u  sr." 

ABATE.  Lnaav.  DiMmisn.  Di- 

With  the  ezoepliaD  of  the  last, 
these  nnonjms  are  employed  graia- 
matioaUy  as  both  transitiTe  and  in- 
tnuisitiTe  rerba.    The  stmplast  and 
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therefore  the  leait  BpedlicaUy  charac- 
teristie  is  Lessen  (A.  S.  ussta^  adj. 
Ust)f  meaning  to  make  or  to  give  leas, 
as  in  force,  bulk,  number,  quantity,  or 
value. 

'•St.  PMd  chMS  to  maniiy  his  oflioB. 
wlwii  all  men  conspired  to  msmh  it."— At- 

TSaBUBT. 

DmiNiSH  (Lat.  dMfnu^trtf  mYnus, 
leu)  is  the  exact  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  lessoi,  but  is  commonly 
substituted  for  lessen  in  the  intransi- 
tive sense.  The  receding  object  di- 
minishes rather  than  lessens.  There 
is  hardly  a  shadow  of  difference  be- 
tween the  terms,  except  that  the  Saxon 
one  is  the  more  conrersational,  the 
Latin  more  likelj  to  be  employed  in 
rhetorical,  or  scientific  phraseology. 

"  Bide  their  diminUhed  heeds.** 

MxLTDxr. 

Abate  ^Fr.  abattre,  to  beat  down) 
refers  to  jforc«.  and  never  to  size,  or 
anything  in  which  the  idea  offeree  is 
not  more  or  less  implied.  A  storm, 
pain,  mental  emotion  or  excitement, 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  like, 
abate.  Of  old  the  verb  had  a  strong 
transitive  force  in  a  physical  applica- 
tion, as  to  abate,  that  is,  beat  down  the 
walls  of  castles.  This  active  force  is 
still  preserved,  but  not  in  its  physical 
application.  The  term  has  grown 
milder.  We  speak  of  abating  pride, 
aeal,  expectation,  hope,  ardour,  a  de- 
mand or  claim ;  and  m  legal  language 
(though  this  is  of  coune  technical)  of 
abating  a  writ,  a  nuisance,  or  a  tax, 
the  idea  being  that  of  annulling  va- 
liditT  or  le^  force.  The  word  is 
employed  with  sin^lar  appropriate- 
neas  in  the  following  passage  from 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

"  The  greatest  tjrants  have  been  those 
whoee  titles  were  the  most  anqaestioned. 
Whenever  the  opinion  of  right  becomes  too 

Eiredominant  ana  superstitions,  it  is  abated 
J  breaking  the  custom." 

Decrbase  (Lat.  d'tcreuXre — i2e, 
doton,  and  CTuelhrtj  to  grow)  differs  from 
diminish  in  denoting  a  more  gradual 
and  sustained  process.  We  might 
even  speak  of  an  instantaneous  di- 
minution, but  not  of  an  instantaneous 
decreaae.  To  decrease  is  gradually  to 
lessen  or  diminish.  Vet  we  use  the 
term  decrease  in  some  cases  to  express 


[abei 


more  strongly  the  idea  of  < 
by  inherent  force,  or  from  i 
cause,  as  distinguished  firoi 
and  more  palpable  influence 
when  speaking  of  physical 
subjects,  as  the  cold decreas 
the  season  of  the  year.  F 
diminished  by  extravaganc 
crease  is  relatively  to  dimi 
lute  and  positive.  Thingi 
which  are  simply  made  lei 
any  cause.  Tnings  deciei 
exist  in  varying  degrees  • 
more.    Of  the  nouns,  dimi 

Sresses  a  state,  decrease  a  p 
iminution  in  the  rate  of  n 
the  result  of  the  decrease  i 
demic.    The  cause  which 
diminution,  as  it  is  more  e: 
is  commonly  more  traceable 
which  produces  decrease, 
authority*  may  be  Himinia 
specific  revolution,  havinff 
minution  for  its  object.    J 
crease  as  the  resoft  of  a 
causes,  e.g.,  the  tendency 
quent  legislation,  the  a& 
among  the  people  of  the 
the  claim  of  self-govemmei 

**  The  olire-leaf  which  certainl 
The  flood  decreased.*'  j 

ABERRANT.  Abnobj 
CENTRIC.    Exceptional.    ] 

Aberrant  (Lat.  dberrart 
away)  denotes  that  which  de 
accountably  fh>m  the  unifo 
operation  or  procedure. 

"  They  not  onlv  swarm  with 
▼ices  depending  thereon.  Thu 
monly  aflbct  no  man  anj  fnrth 
deserts  his  reason  or  complies 
aberraneies.*'—Bnoyrs*B  Vulvar 

The  term  is  applied  to  natu 
tion  fipm  the  type  of  a  class 
as  an  aberrant  animal  or 
form ;  while  as  regards  the 
responsible  agents,  or  the  tl 
reflecting  bemsa,  it  denotes 
ture  from  the  Tine  of  sober 
or  consistent  thought :  so  i 
intellectual  aberrations.  T 
norma/  in  outward  nature  i 
hibita  a  structure  opposed  to 
structure;  and  generally 
that  which  exemplifiea  i 
contrary  to  the  received  rul 
system. 


[aBBTI'OR] 
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EocBHTRfc  (Lat.  €Xf  outf  and  een» 
tnm,  c  umtre  ;  Gr.  g«  and  ikrrfm)  de- 
■olM  that  which  is  a  departure,  or 
uilogons  to  it,  from  morement  in  a 
oatnial  orbit. 

ExcBmoNAL  (Lat.  trcYperc,  part, 
cmphu,  to  9stt^)  is  appUea  generally 
to  anything  which  atrikea  conunon 
obMrration  aa  unlike  what  is  familiar 
ia  unilar  cases.  Of  these,  the  two 
fint  are  terms  enlisted  into  modem 
lae&oey  while  eccentric  and  ezoep- 
tiooal  are  applicable  to  other  and  un- 
leieatific  matters.  The  former  of  these 
wu  astronomical  before  it  became 
Boral  or  descriptiTe.  In  its  technical 
Bie,  an  eccentric  bodj  is  one  which 
BOfes  in  a  circle,  which,  though 
ooinciding  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
iBother  in  area  or  volume,  has  not  the 
•aaie  centre :  hence  deriating  fiom 
Mtiinarj  methods  or  usual  appearance 
orpractioe.  It  is  technical! j  opposed 
to  oooeentric.  The  primary  and  se- 
condsTf  ideas  appear  combined  in  the 
ioUomng: — 

"Fv  kad  I  power  like  that  whiek  bends 

tkcspoeree 
^mosie  aerer  heard  bj  mortal  ears ; 
^ere  ia  her  sjstem  sits  the  central  ton, 
Aad  drus  reluctant  planets  into  tone : 
«  wold  I  bridle  thj  eccentric  son], 
hitsMB's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll." 

WjmxBSAD,  on  ChMrehiU, 

Neither  Abnormal  nor  Exceptional 
He  hmi  in  the  older  Enirlish  litera- 

tWB. 

EtSATic  (LAt.  trrdticuSf  €rrdr€f,to 
*ninr)  has  a  scientific  application— 
*■  «^.  to  i^lojpcal  material  borne 
twij  fiponi  Its  anginal  site.  Erratic 
^m  from  eccentric  in  being  confined 
to  baman  conduct,  while  eccentric 
^dongs  to  character  and  appearance 
^.  The  eccentric  character  is  in- 
pfeiaiTe  and  simply  odd ;  but  there 
ii  danger  that  the  erratic  person  may 
isToIre  himself  or  others  in  mischicn. 
Vet  thig  force  has  been  acquired  in 
ncent  times.  Its  older  use  was  that 
^  idly  wandering,  as  in  the  follow- 

"  The  acMoa  of  the  year  is  now  oonM  in 
vUek  the  theatrea  are  sbvt,  and  the  eard- 
tsblei  teaaken  ;  the  regions  of  loznry  are 
t(9  a  while  aapeopled,  and  pleasore  leads 
rat  her  Totaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to 
■till  scenes  aad  emtie  gratiAoations."— 

tLAMMLCm. 


ABETTOR.   AocBBsoaT.    Aocom- 

PUCK. 

An  Abettor  (O.  Fr.  abetter,  tc 
deceive,  incite)  is  one  who  in  any 
way  promotes  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  without  taking  a  direct  part 
in  it.  If  he  do  so,  he  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  something 
more  than  an  abettor.  He  is  an 
Accessory  (Lat.  Accetsorhu,  Du- 
cange)  if  he  assists  directly,  but  in  an 
extraneous  capacity ;  an  Accomplice 
(Lat.  ad,  to,  and  comptteare,  to  fold 
together)  if  he  is  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  project  and  responsibility  of  the 
scheme  as  a  prime  moyer.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  in  treason  there  are  no  abet- 
tors, the  law  not  allowing  the  supposi- 
tion of  indirect  agency  in  the  case,  but 
regarding  it  as  necessarily  direct.  Ad- 
Yice,proiiuses.rewards,  or  even  the  ob- 
serranoe  of  silence  and  a  forbearinfi^  to 
oppose  may  constitute  an  abettor,  out 
no  one  can  be  negatiTely  an  accessory 
or  accomplice.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  abettors  ur^  and 
promote,  accessories  aid  or  assist,  ac- 
complices design  and  execute.  In 
Law,  an  accessory  before  the  fiut  is 
one  who  procures,  counsels,  or  com- 
mands another  to  commit  a  felony; 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who, 
knowing  of  the  felony,  assists,  com- 
forts, or  conceals  the  felon.  It  de- 
seires  to  be  remarked,  that  these  terms 
are  by  usage  restricted  almost  uniTer- 
sally  to  bad  or  unlawful  deeds  or 
causes,  althoujgh  Woolaston  in  his 
**  Religion  of^  Nature  "  speaks  of 
"  abetting  the  cause  of  truth."  The 
older  use  of  Shakespeare  is  still  the 
common  one : — 

"  And  Ton  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
CUerish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all.** 

'*  An  aeeeseorsf  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief 
actor  in  the  ofleaoe,  nor  present  at  its  per- 
fonnanoe,  bnt  in  some  waj  concerned  there- 
in, either  befoiv  or  after  the  Ikot  con^ 
mitted."— Blackstonb. 

Dryden  uses  the  term  accomplice  in 
the  sense  of  a  partner  in  guilt : — 

<«  link'd  hand  in  hand  th'  accomplice  and 

the  dame 
Their  waj  exploring  to  the  chamber  came." 

The  ordinary  use  is  that  of  Johnson 
in  the  following : — 


\ 
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"  And  thoQ,  the   cvrtt  aeeamfiiet  of  his 

tremtoa. 
Declare   thj    message,   and   expect  thj 

doom.'* 

ABHOR.  Detbst.  Abominate. 
Loathe. 

Of  these  the  plainest  is  Loathe 

(A.  8.  lAihian.  to  loathe).  It  is  also  the 

most  purely  pavsica],  being  in  the  first 

place  employed  to  express  nausea  or 

phjsicEl  disgust.  The  sick  man  loathes 

Ills  food.      It  is  employed  of  moral 

objects,   by    a    strong  metaphor  or 

analogy.     In  loathing  there  is  a  kind 

of  passive  disgust,  which  in  the  other 

synonyms  is  more  actiye  and  demon- 

ftrauTe. 

"  A  vkked  man  is  loaikoome  and  eometh 
to  shame.  The  word  traashtted  loaUuomo 
properly  denotes  snch  kind  of  persons  to  be 
as  aaoseoos  and  offensiTe  to  the  judgments 
of  others  as  the  most  UHUhaome,  nnsaTory 
things  are  to  their  tastes  and  smells." — 
BuHor  Wiucnts. 

To  Abominate  (\joX. dimiAnoryiptat, 
ahinninatui ;  ob,  Jrom^  and  omen)  is 
literally  to  shrink  from,  deprecate  as 
ominous,  and  so  to  turn  away  from  as 
not  to  be  endured.  Abominate  occu- 
pies a  place  midway  between  loathe, 
which  18  strongly  physical,  and  detest, 
which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  emphati- 
cally montl ;  and  in  either  case  denotes 
that  kind  of  strong  dislike  which 
would  excite  protest  and  avoidance. 
Abhor  (Lat.  obhorriTej^  to  shrink  from 
with  a  ihudder)  differs  from  abominate 
in  being  more  expressive  of  strong  in- 
voluntitfy  recoil,  while  abominate  is 
more  reflective  and  voluntary.  He 
who  abominates  would  destroy  or  re- 
move, he  who  abhors  would  escape 
from  and  avoid.  Abominate  is  more 
applicable  to  the  concrete  forms  of 
things,  abhor  to  the  abstract. 

"  That  very  action  for  which  the  swine  is 
abamimated,  and  looked  npon  as  an  nnelean 
and  impure  ereatnre,  namelj,  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  is  designed  by  nature  fur  a  rerj 
good  end  and  nse,  not  only  to  eool  his  body, 
bat  also  to  soflbcate  and  destroy  noisome 
and  hnportonate  insects.*' — Rat. 
"I  maypereetTe 
These  Caidinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abkor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome.** 


Detest  (Lat.  dH«itan,  to  call  upon 
the  Deity  as  a  witnest  againet  tome  per- 
ion  or  thin^)  denotes  a  spontaxieons 
and  energetic  hatred  of  what  is  bad  in 


principle  or  which  is  strongly  disap- 
proveo,  and  in  oar  mind  oondemnea ; 
not  the  feelings  only,  but  the  judg- 
ment being  oonoernea  in  it.  It  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  word  to  onploy 
it  of  what  is  physically  impure  or  per- 
sonally disagreeable.  We  abominate 
what  IS  ofiensive,  we  abhor  what  is  ee» 
sentially  uncongenial,  we  detest  what 
is  contemptiUe  or  evil,  we  loathe  what 
is  nauseous  and  disgiistin|^.  Thus 
there  is  move  of  feeling  m  abhor, 
more  of  reason  in  detest.  Detestation 
is  a  kind  of  hatred  which  does  not 
rest  in  feeling,  but  tends  to  findene^ 
getie  expression  inwards  and  protes- 
tation. The  sick  man  abhors  reme* 
dies  and  food,  the  miserable  wretch 
detests  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw 
the  light. 

"For  as  the  gatee  of  Hades  I  deteet 
The  soedid  wreteh  whom  want  can  tempt 
to  lie.*'  CowpBB,  Homor. 

ABIDE.  Stat.  Sojourn.  Dwbll. 
Beside.    Lodge. 

To  Abide  (A.  S.  d6idan,  to  ttay  eon- 
ttantly)  expresses  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal halting  or  dwelling.  It  ia  in- 
definite as  to  time,  and  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent^  acoordinff  to  cir- 
cumstances. We  nuty  abide  in  a 
place  for  a  time,  or  for  life.  The  radical 
idea  is,  however,  that  of  a  persistent 
stay.  To  abide  by  a  decision  iB  to 
adnere  to  it  with  moral  fixity  of  pur- 
pose. But  it  involves  some  counter 
idea  of  unaettlement  in  the  habits  or 
acts  of  the  person  or  persons  abidinf^ 
and  die  lixelihood  of  after^removu. 
An  abode  is  hardly  a  place  of  per- 
petual habitation.  Stay  marks  dis- 
tinction of  place,  and  has^  as  it  were^ 
a  topographical  fiiroe.  I  stay  (con- 
nected with  the  Lat.  ttore^  to  nand) 
here,  or  there,  in  the  town,  in  the 
countxy,  at  home,  or  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  As  to  stop  is  not  to  prooeed, 
so  to  stay  is  not  to  change  one  s  place. 
Stay  is  more  conversational  than 
abide,  whieh  is  more  fiumal  and  his- 
torical. Sojourn  (Fr.  j^'oumsr,  Lat. 
ni^^umart)  expresses  a  povonal  stay 
necessarily  temporary,  yet  implying  a 
living  in  that  place  as  regards  rood 
and  3ielter,which  are  not  neoessarihr 
implied  in  either  stay  or  abide*  He 
stayed  or  abode,  but  not  sojourned,  io 


[iBILITT]  BIBCBIMI  HATED. 

Ike  woods  lU  night.  It  belongi  to 
kotilin  maie  bonm  far  the  tim^ 
ut  AM  bdonging  to  one'i  aeUl  A 
■nraer  a  br  tbe  hree  or  the  term 
liouiw.  ToDwELL^A.S.dHUaa, 
wfcidi  Cowerer  M  in  MitiTe  rerb,  (0  T«- 
^  ff  f«  Jarfrtfy,  *  'the  peculiir  modent 
VB  bemg  SandiuTiiiD " :  Siiat, 
EijH.  Did.)  iadicatM  a  pernuoeDt 
UT  in  1  pUu  which  to  wma  extent 
■I  lax  hu  become  one'a  own  home. 
n«  i<U«  of  pemunent  reeling  nuj  be 
ilhiitnled,  11  in  the  cue  of  abide,  bj 
othCTipphcstionsoftheCemijUwhen 
I  tfaiB  ii  aud  to  dwell  upon  a  word, 
aiBipTDnaaote.  To  Riaii>i(L»t. 
«Unt,rt-  and  Odirt,  to  ill)  ia  a  more 
dirnited  term,  not  applicable  like 
•bode  ud   dwelling  -  --  ■-'— ~ 


o  the  inferior 


a  onmaEun  and  aociet^,  of  elegance 
of  hriiiE,  crf^  reapoDiibilitiea  of  o<E«, 
ud  of  ngbta  of  uropertj,  Tbe  poor 
Ha  dveDa  in  alinnible  cottage  near 
thbiU  where  the  k^  of  the  donuin 
Midii.  Heooe  the  force  of  letide  ii  not 
AMiictJj  dODtinnooa  aa  theothera.  A 
MTMamajbe  mid  to  re«de  where  he 
ay  a  naiJenoe,  which  he  in  the  main 
impira,  though  he  ahoold  be  eren 
ftujoentlT  ab«nt.  Loooi  (Fr.t^ar) 
MTsja  tlie  ida  of  an  occnpation  of 


"  Stay,  and  lo^t  bj  ma  thb  algbt.' 
ABILITY. 


m  ooBUDoniT  a  temponrj  acaT  unuer 
t  eoBimoa  roof.  1  ataj  in  Pari*,  I 
lodge  in  Che  Champa  ElyateB.  As 
Mf  refen  to  the  place,  ao  lodge  to 
■he  booae  in  that  place.  We  Kay  uid 
ilide  fiir  a  long  or    '  "'" 

■owun  pleaaanllj  o 
lodge  oooTeniently 


TAt-asi. 

Of  these,  Ability  (Ft.  habUt,  Lat. 
MMJii,  Mlfri)  ia  of  wide  application. 
It  maj  be  abown  in  things  physical, 
moral,  intellectaal,  aodal,  legal,  pro- 
feesional,  casual.  It  deaerFea,  how- 
erer,  Co  be  obaerred.  Chat  while  cha 
adjectiTe   able   is  employed  in  thia 

aa  he  is  an  able  lawjer,  able  to  com- 
mit pasaagee  rapidly  to  memory,  or 
able  to  lift  a  great  weight— tfiia  ad- 
iectiTe,when  not  aocoimected,ii  ncTer 
naed  (any  more  than  the  nonn  ability) 
to  mean  phyaical  power.  For  in- 
atance,  we  might  aay,  "  I  donbt  your 
ability  to  more  that  alone : "  but  not 
"  He  moved  the  atone  with  oompara- 
liTe  ease,  being  a  person  of  gr^l 
ability,"  Ability  is  partly  a  gift  ot 
nature,  partly  a  product  oF  Irnning, 
itudy.and  eipenence.  The  able  man 
ia  he  who  makea  great  use  of  what  he 
knows.  An  able  general  most  have 
commanded  with  auccesa.  "NaCiUBl 
abititia,"  Mid  Bacon,  using  the  term 
in  the  plural(aftertbe  analogy  of parta, 
talentSj  wits,  and  formerly  intellecta). 


abort . .  - 

r  othdwiae.    We 
not.  We  dwell 


s,  wits,  and  lorn 
like  nsCaial  p 
pruning  by  study.'  m  iia  -iiui-i 
sense  abilily  ia  the  power  of  doing, 
tlie  poeaessK)n  of  needlU  faculties  and 
needftil  meana  and  opportunities  (or 
the  perfimnanee  of  a  thmg,  and  is  op- 
ptoed  to  inability ;  the  power  of  y- 
plying  knowledge  to  practical  enda. 
The  emdila  man,  for  inatance,  or  tbe 
philosopher,  howarerpofound,  ianot 
able  until  he  brings  hia  knowledge  to 
bear  npon  a  purpose. 

•■Ttuimj  that  all  Iotms  swmj  mora 
pnftHBUHS  than  Uwy  STB  iiW«,  sad  T«t 
nasT>a  an  ability  that  Usr  aarar  nrfcrm, 


QuieksSM  of  mind,  abowing  't»aU 
anedallT  in  readineaa  to  oontn»« 
meuis  to  an  end,  whelHn  mtMcMl  vt 


C 
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mental,  is  oaUedCLBTESMBM.  QeTei^ 
ness  in  things  of  pnxe  ph  jsicsl  trest- 
ment  is  oslled  dextentj.  It  is  re- 
msrkable  thst  cleremess  is  not  s  term 
of  old  English  literature,  the  old  ad- 
jective cleTer  having  been  only  of  late 
put  into  the  form  of  a  noun.  It  is 
not  a  term  of  the  highest  order  of 
prai8e,and  belongs  to  orainaxy  transac- 
tions and  concerns  of  life.  A  modern 
writer  hss  illustrated  this  by  making 
one  of  his  characters,  a  sillj  young 
nobleman,  apply  to  Shakespeare  the 
epithet  of  clever.  Cleverness  is  natu- 
ral aptitude  which  dispenses  with 
much  instruction.  That  cleverness  in 
things  physical  which  reauires  not 
only  adroitness  of  manipulation  but 
judgment  and  discemmeni  ss  the 
result  of  experience,  is  Skill.  The 
xoot-meaning  of  skill  is  discernment — 
such  accurate  knowledge  as  sees  and 
allows  for  differences.  So  the  old 
phrase ''  it  aldlleth  net " — ^it  makes  no 
difference.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  an 
art  distinctly  professed,  which  was 
called  a  sldU,  and  finally  applied  as 
above.  It  is  special  and  technical, 
not  general  lilce  cleverness.  We 
might  speak  of  such  an  one  as  a  clever 
man  and  skilful  physician.  Skill  is 
neither  of  purely  abstract  knowledge 
nor  of  mere  physical  habituation,  but 
lies  midway  lietween  the  two,  and 
practically  comprises  both.  A  skilful 
man  combines  Uieory  with  practice. 

"  The  ship  woold  qniekly  strike  ajsainst 
the  rocks  lor  want  of  m//Wii«ct  in  the 
pUoto/*— SSAXCH,  Light  of  Nature. 

Capacity  (Lat.  eXpacHtatem)  is  po- 
tential rather  than  actual,  and  may 
be  no  more  than  undeveloped  ability. 
It  is  employed  commonly  of  the  intel- 
lectual, though  not  excluded  from  the 
moral  nature  (as  we  speak  of  a  capa- 
city for  virtue),  and  is  not  employed 
at  all  of  the  physical  powers,  where 
capability  would  take  its  place.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  capacity  stands  to 
understanding  as  ability  to  action, 
though  the  same  person  may  possess 
both.  So  the  capacity  of  a  great 
general  would  be  rathor  in  his  power 
of  remembering,  interpreting,  and 
calculating  the  movements  of  the 
•nemv,  in  grasping  and  recognising 
toe  character  and  resources  of  a  coun* 


[ability] 


tTTy  with  leferenoe  to  the  movements 
of  the  oampaigny  his  ability  in  hii 
actual  direcQon  of  those  movements, 
and  in  the  disposition  andemployment 
of  troops  in  action. 

*'  An  aeroio  poem  xeeemUes  the  moeam- 
pli«hment  of  some  great  nndertaking  which 
requires  the  dnty  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
eapadty  of  a  genenV — Dbtdxh, 

Capability  (Lat.  ettpStfUu,  nucn^ 
tiblt  of)f  when  employed  passively 
of  things  and  not  persons,  means  spe- 
cific practicabilitv,  as  a  plot  of  ground 
intended  for  land^scape  gardening  ouiy 
be  said  to  have  neat  capability  for 
the  purpose.  Wnen  applied  to  per- 
sons it  may  be  ssid  tnat  generally, 
as  capacity  is  the  inherent  fiu^ulty 
of  understanding,  so  capability  is  the 
inherent  fistculty  of  use  or  action, 
especially  of  mental  action.  So  we 
should  say  of  a  hopeful  student  of  phi- 
losophy that  be  had  capacity,  the 
main  end  being  knowledge;  of  a 
hopeful  student  of  oratory  that  he 
had  capability,  the  main  end  being 
action.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even 
uncommon  to  find  capability  com- 
bined with  want  of  abilitr  in  the 
same  person  and  in  Idndrea  matters. 
For  instance,  one  has  gpreat  capabilinr 
for  learning,  and  so  bMomes  learned, 
yet  has  no  ability  to  teach,  lacking 
the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  Hence  the  common  observa- 
tion that  the  most  erudite  men  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  instructors. 
Capable  denotes  sufficiency  of  qualifi- 
cation, able,  the  possession  of  it  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  is  capable  who 
is  not  incapable.  He  is  able  who  is 
more  capable  than  others. 

"  Sore  he  that  made  u  with  snch  large 

diecoorae 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  na  not 
That  oajnbUa^  and  godlike  reason 
To  mat  in  na  onnaed." 


Talbnt,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Scripture  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and 
Genius  (Lat.g^ntu«,  ihg  tuutardeityoj 
a  ptnon  or  plac$)  differ,  in  that  talent 
is  the  capacity  of  learning  rules,  and 
the  capability  of  readily  acting  upon 
them ;  genius  is  that  innate  intoition 
which  is  hardly  conscious  of  rules,  and 
can  in  a  measure,  by  natural  force, 
supersede  the  use,  that  is,  the  specific 
recognition  of  them. 


[abjubeJ 
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"  Like  mmnj  other  men  attaUiU»  Fielding 
wu  no/ortonate.**— 8iA  W.  Scorr. 

**  HoflMT  WM  the  greater  gemu§,  Virgil 
tk«  better  ertiet."— Pops. 

In  the  oldest  English,  as  iii  Chaaoer, 

the  word  talente  is  used  in  the  sense 

of  desire  or  propensity  the  Latin 

wm  aftetut,    Tnis  comes,  no  doubt, 

from  the  idea  of  weight,  bias.   For  the 

Greek  tixarnn  meant  a  certain  weight 

M  well  IS  a  certain  yalue  of  metal.    So 

Gower: — 

"  But  not  to  steel  a  restmente, 
P»  that  ie  nothing  my  talente" 

i4^propensitj. 

Talent  ma^  be  hid  and  require  to 
be  Ksrched  for,  genius  develops  itself. 
Genins  creates,  talent  learns,  appre- 
hends, and  executes.  Talent  needs 
o]>portnnitieSy  genius  makes  them  for 
heelf. 

ABJURE.  Recant.  Rstract. 
RiToiB.  RxcALL.  Renounce.  Re- 

PVDIATB. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  the  Terbal 
undoing  of  what  has  been,  or  in 
■one  cues  of  what  might  be,  main- 
tiined,  declared,  or  professed.    Ath- 
ivre   (Lat.    abjuraref    to    deny    on 
•ati)  retains  so  much  of  its  onnnal 
M  to  mean  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
nring  up.      Hence    it    applies   to 
uings  senonslj  maintained  and  there- 
fore fecrionslT  abandoned.    It  is  to 
G'  e  up  deliberately,  as  principles  of 
tef  or  conduct,  aUegiance  to  a  sove- 
iei|[n,  chums,  connexions  or  obliga- 
tionBy  or  eren  pleasures  and  adran- 
(iges.    We  abjure  what  we  declare 
wght  not  to  be  held,  or  not  bj  us. 
Yet  in  order  to  abjure  a  thing  it  is  not 
■Keeagaiy  to  hare  actually  held  it. 
So  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  men 
^are  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  not  the 
hsi  for  haying  nerer  rendered  it.    It 
iapbes  a  protest  against  the  thing 
*h|Qred,  whereas  we  may  renounce 
▼ut  we  regard  as  trifling,  or  what 
▼e  idll  yalue  though  we  renounce  it. 
Policy  may  induce  us  to  renounce,  but 
prmapie  compels  us  to  abjure.  Abiu- 
fitioo  is  always  taken  in  a  fayorable 
•ense  as  being  dictated  bjr  a  loye  of 
truth  or  right  and  an  aversion  to  their 
contraries.  The  error,  if  any,  is  intel- 
lectual not  moral.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  recant  in  form  but  not  in  heart. 


"  A  Jaeobite  who  is  perenaded  of  the  Pre- 
tender's right  to  the  erown  cannot  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  if  he  could,  the  oath 
vXabjtavtion  follows,  which  oontains  an  ex- 
press rennnciatioa  of  all  opinioos  in  faroor 
of  the  exiled  family."— Pauet. 

To  Recant  (Lat.  ricantare'f  lit.  Cs 
chant  haekj  to  noail)  refers  not  so  much 
(like  abjure)  to  any  inherent  solemni^ 
in  giying  up,  as  to  the  formality  and 
publicity  of  doing  it.  A  man  may 
change  his  opinions  in  secret,  but  he 
recants  them  openly.  So  entirely  does 
'  the  idea  of  publicity  occupy  the  word, 
that  the  recantation  is  complete 
though  it  should  be  feigned  and  bil- 
low, so  long  as  it  be  openly  and  pre- 
cisely made.  Moreoyer  a  change  of 
opinion  real  or  professed  is  implied  in 
recant,  which  as  we  haye  seen  is  not  , 
necessarily  implied  in  abjure. 

"  How  soon  wonld  ease  recant 

Tows  made  in  pain  as  Tiolent  as  roid." 

MllTOX. 

To  Retract  (Lat.  rttraeiart,  to  re- 
handle,  reconnder)  is  a  taking  back 
for  the  purpose  of  undoing  the  prac- 
tical efiects  of  what  has  be^  declared. 
It  has  a  more  yaried  application  than 
recant,  being  employed  of  other  mat- 
ters than  doctrine  or  opinion,  to  which 
recant  is  properly  restricted.  We  re- 
tract promises  on  which  others  haye 
oalculated,  expressions  by  which 
others  may  haye  been  wounded  or  mis- 
led, accusations  which  we  feel  cannot 
be  supported.  As  we  abj ure  on  princi- 
ple and  recant  either  on  principle  at 
policy,  so  we  retract  under  the  in- 
fluence of  interest  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  in  strength  of  pur- 
pose we  abjure,  so  in  the  same  we 
often  refuse  to  retract.  Though  Heniy 
IV.  of  France  abjured  Calyiniam,  he 
would  not  retract  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection he  made  to  the  Calyinists.  A 
recantation  is  primarily  by  word  of 
mouth,  a  retractation  is  also  by  writing. 

*'  I  wonld  as  freely  hare  retracted  the 
charge  of  idolatry  as  I  ever  made  it,"— 

STlLLnrGFLBXT. 

RayoKE  and  Recall  are  the  same 
word  under  a  Lat.  {rha6carty  to  call 
hack)  and  an  EujgUsh  form;  but 
though  thus  identical  etymologioally 
the^  are  employed  with  some  little 
difiference.  ilecall  is  more  oonyer- 
sational  and  ordinary,  leia  formal  m^ 
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ftnthoritetiTe  than  reroke.  We  rectll 
^nerally  or  in  partioalar ,  inaccurate  or 
otherwiae  objectionable  ezpreaaiona; 
but  formal  acts,  authoritative  decrees, 
orders,  and  solemn  promises  are  re- 
Toked. 

««The  lord  in  the  Goipel  really  fomre 
his  MTTsat  all  his  debt,  bnt  rcvoAss  the 
grant  on  that  wrrant'snew  misbehavioar." 
— Watsklaivd. 

*'  In  hU  retractations  he  recalleth  and 
florreefeth  thic.'*-~CuDWOBTH. 

Rfnouncc  (lAt.  rmnntiaref  to  tend 
M  vmstan  opfpot^  to  a  previous  one;  cf. 
proT.  £ng.  to  *'  backword ")  is  a 
wide  term  applicable  to  anjthinff 
bearine  a  close  relationship  to  one  s 
self  whether  mental  or  external,  as 
hopes,  designs,  claims,  possessions, 
one's  friends,  the  world.  It  is  to  pro- 
claim  against  all  connexion,  actual 
^r  possible,  between  one's  self  and  the 
thin^  or  person  renounced,  even  ex- 
tending to  such  things  as  maxims  or 
•customs  which  one  intends  no  longer 
to  follow,  and  to  claims  and  preten- 
sions which  one  is  determinea  to  put 
forward  no  more.  It  was  to  these 
last  that  the  word  {nrimaril^  applied. 
It  is  possible  to  renounce  willingly  or 
reluctantly.  As  the  thing  renounced 
-commonly  has  the  nature  of  a  good  or 
supposed  good^  or  some  yalue  or  in- 
terest real  or  imagined,  renunciation 
ordinarily  involyes  a  decided  change 
of  sentiment  and  an  act  of  indirect 
preference  of  something  else  over  the 
thing  renounced. 

•*  A  eolemn  remutdatum  of  idolatiy  and 
.{tine  worthip  under  the  oeneiml  title  of  the 
de^il  and  all  his  pomps/'— WAxaaLAiro. 

Unlike  the  foregoing,  Repudiatc 
(  Lat.  ^ndittTtf  to  dworee)  is  only  ap- 
plicable where  a  rdation  has  been 
^established,  or  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished, towards  us  from  without, 
either  in  the  conzse  of  nature  or  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  We  renounce 
opinions  irrespectiyely  of  others ;  we 
repudiate  them  when  others  hare  fas- 
tened upon  us  the  charge  of  holding 
them.  We  repudiate  wnat  has  come 
to  be  closely  associated  with  us.  The 
idea  of  repudiating  oblijg;ations  or 
^debts  is  recent,  and  a  deviation  from 
the  earlier,  which  was  that  of  un» 
worthiness  (not  simple  rejection)  in 
4he  thing  or  person  repudiated. 


"Serritsde 
greater 


is  to  be  repmHated  with 
by  OS  than  dominatioa  it 
eflbeted  by  them.**— Pamra. 

ABOLISH.  Abrooatx.  Rifkal. 
Revoke.    Annul.    Cancel. 

Of  these  Aboush  (Fr.  obotir,  Lat. 
iOil6len)  is  the  most  general,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  things  to  which  the 
rest  are  inapplicable.  It  denotes  the 
voluntary  exercise,  or  the  operation  of 
extinctive  power.  Anythmg  which 
is  entirely  aone  away  with  so  that  it 
is  as  if  it  had  never  been,  may  be  said 
to  be  abolished.  The  term  ordinarily 
involves  some  length  of  standing  in 
the  thing  aboUshM.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  above  terms  it  denotes  the 
total  doing  away  with  laws,  customs, 
institutions,  and  the  like,  by  any 
power,  gradual  or  sudden,  personal 
or  imj^rsonal ;  as,  s.g.  a  specific  act 
of  legislation  may  abolish  a  ri^ht,  or 
as  the  silent  influence  of  fashion  or 
a  change  of  taste  may  abolish  a  cus- 
tom. The  application  to  persons  is 
obsolete,  though  Tennyson  says : — 

*'  His  qniok  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  oAoJuA  him." 

"  The  aboUtum  of  spiritual  oonrta,  as  they 
are  called,  would  shake  the  verj  ftvondatiQBS 
on  which  the  Establishment  is  ereeted.'*^- 
WAEBiraTov. 

Abrogate,  though  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  laws  (I^t.  obr^anr,  to  re- 
pea/,  in  the  general  assembUes  of 
citisens  of  Rome,  literally  to  ask  back 
or  off  a  law),  has  been  extended  to 
customs  as  having^  s  force  like  that  of 
law.  The  essential  force  of  abroga- 
tion is  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
undo  what  authority  had  provioualy  es- 
tablished or  recognised.  Non-usage 
ma^  abolish,  but  a  positive  act  is  re- 

auired  to  abrogate.  To  say  that  a 
ling  was  abrogated  by  disuse  would 
be  to  imply  that  disuse  furnished  a 
power  or  ground  for  causing  it  to 
cesse.  Old  practices  are  often  abo> 
lished  by  new  ones  superseding  them. 
What  equity  had  established  has  been 
abrogated  by  despotic  power. 

**  It  Mipears  to  have  been  an  usual  prae- 
tioe  in  Athens,  on  the  establishment  of  an7 
law  esteemed  veiyuseftil  or  popular,  to  pro- 
hibit fiir  ever  its  abropatum  and  repeal"-^ 


Repeal  (Fr.  rameUrf  Lat.  re-ap- 
pelUtrtf  to  call  baek)iB  applied  oharac- 


[above] 


lerirtieilly  to  the  acts  of  anumber,  as 
«B  MMmbly  or  council  may  repeal  a 
liv.  An  irresponsible  raler  would 
knily  be  said  to  repeal,  because  the 
word  wears  an  air  of  legally.  In 
the  mohitions  of  deliberatiTe  assem- 
Miei,  which  hare  not  the  force  of  law 
kt  are  onl j  regnlatiTely  bindinr  upon 
ilB  BuatiberBythe  term  employed  is  rv- 
Jtnd.  To  RsTOKE  (Lat.  rh^ars) 
itiads  to  personal,  as  repeal  to  coUec- 
tiTCytnthority.  As  a  despot  does  not  re- 
peal, 10  a  parliament  does  not  revoke. 
Am  laws  and  customs  are  abrogated  or 
Rpealed,  so  edicts  are  revoked,  and, 
iadeed,  any  formal  expression  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  especiaUy  such 
ai  aflecti  otheri,  e.g,  an  epithet  or 

rile,  whether  in  word  or  writing, 
proclaimed  law  is  revoked,  tm 
written  Uw  is  repealed.  The  revoca- 
tion,  not  the  repeal,  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Therepeal,  not  the  revocation, 
«f  the  Irish  Union.  The  object  of  re* 
Toeation  is  that  an  act  or  a  word 
iboold  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  never 
beeo  made ;  the  object  of  repeal  is 
that  a  thing  shoula  cease  to  have 
fcne  or  operation. 

**  Adrriae  hj  writing  may  be  alM  revoked 
hf  buBing,  csaoeUiiig,  tearing,  or  oblite- 
ntiag  thocof  bv  the  devitor,  or  in  his 
■ad  with  hie  eooeent.'*— Black- 
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An-xvl  (Lat.  annulldre,  to  bring  to 
"•(iis^)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
Kndermg  inoperative  of  what  before 
^  force,  whether  by  law,  custom. 
areoQsent.  The  term  belongs  to  1^^ 
caactments  and  compacts.  AnnuUmg 
ii  done  by  some  provision  to  the  con- 
tWT,  prooeedinff  either  from  authority 
^  those  from  wnom  the  original  pro- 
▼iiioD  emanated.    A  reciprocal  obli- 
gation may  be  annulled  by  the  parties 
who  ioaposed  it  upon  themselves,  but 
if  the  oinding  force  were  one  of  au- 
tbority  the  annulling  force  must  be 
•oehabo. 

"  Tonr  promiaee  are  line  oi  ineonndera- 
lioa  at  be«t,  and  70a  are  bonnd  to  repent 
them."— SwivT. 


To  Cakcu.  is  a  kind  of  annulline. 
(Lat  eancellarey  to  strike  througn 
writing  by  diagonal  lines  of  erasure 
resembling  grating,  Lat.  eanceUij  pi.) 
It  ia  to  iui<k>  sooaiething  the  force  of 


which  affected  the  condition  of  an- 
other, as  a  promise^  a  contract,  or  an 
obli^tion.  It  is  like  the  erasure  or 
teanng-up  of  a  bond.  A  thing  may 
be  annulled  virtually,  as  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  which  neutralise,  in- 
validate, or  supersede  it;  but  it  is 
cancelled  by  some  deliberate  or  spe- 
cific exercise  of  power  striking  out 
what  had  operative  force,  whether  in 
law  or  moral  obligation.  The  term 
wears  a  le^al,  social,  or  conventional 
air,belongmg  to  transactions  between 
man  and  man. 
"Shake  hands  for  erer,  cancel  all   oar 


TOWS. 


DaATTOir. 


ABOVE.  Over.  Bsyond.  Upon. 

These  terms  all  have  both  a  phyai- 
cal  and  a  figurative  meaning.  Pay- 
sically.  Above  indicates  a  superiority 
of  physical  altitude,  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  earth,  an  interval  being 
supposed,  without  exact  verticality. 
OvEH  inaicates  what  is  expressed  by 
above,  with  the  addition  of  the  idea 
of  verticali^,  as  the  cloud  hangs  over 
the  sea.  Upon  denotes  what  ia  ex- 
pressed by  over,  with  the  addition  of 
contact,  or  the  aosence  of  the  interval 
supposed  by  above,  as  the  crown  is 
placed  upon  the  king's  head.  Beyond 
relates  to  the  horizontal  or  to  the 
measurement  of  length  and  not  height, 
though  it  may  chance  that  this  length 
is  measured  vertically,  and  may  or  may 
not  imply  adjacency,  as  the  nver  and 
the  country  beyond ;  the  ivy  has  grown 
beyond  the  first  storey  of  the  house. 
These  analoeies  are  preserved  in  the 
metaphorical  uses  ot  the  words.  So 
if  we  said  that  the  general  was  above 
the  captain  we  should  mean  that  he 
was  or  hi^^her  rank  in  the  army ;  over 
the  captam  would  mean  that  he  exer- 
cised authority  in  regard  to  him  spe- 
cifically. When  one  misfortune  comes 
upon  another  it  is  as  if  there  were  no 
respite  or  interval  between.  When  a 
thing  is  beyond  conception  it  is  as  if 
the  stretch  and  grasp  of  the  mind 
were  insufficient  to  reach  so  far. 

"  The  Goe^l  phtces  morality  above  rites 
and  ceremonies. — Jobtdt. 

"  For  He«  be  sore. 
In  height  or  depth  still  flnt  and  last  will 

reign 
Sole  King,  and  of  His  kingdom  loaa  ao  igaxt 
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Bj  onr  rerolt,  but  over  Hell  eziend 
His  empire."  Miltok. 

"  A  place  beyond  all  place,  where  nerer  ill 
Nor  impure  thooght  waa  erer  harboured." 

Flxtchbe. 

"  He  sawe  vpon  the  srene  ^pras 

The  flure  flower  fireshe  spnnge.'     Oowsb. 

ABRIDGE.  Abbreviate  Cur- 
tail.   Contract. 

Of  these  Abridge  and  Abbreviate 
are  etjrmologicallj  tbe  8ame  word,  the 
Latin  form  abbrhnare  becoming  the 
French  abr^ger  (brevity  $hart\  Yet 
abbreviate  is  hardly  ever  usea  but  in 
the  simple  sense  ot  to  shorten,  while 
iJl>ridge  is  applied  with  more  play  of 
metaphor,  as  to  abridge  powers  and 
privileges.  We  speak  peculiarly  of 
abbreviating  words  in  writing,  as  Dr., 
Lieut.,  Esq.  To  abridge  is  to  shorten 
by  condensing  or  compressing,  whilst 
to  abbreviate  is  to  shorten  by  cutting 
or  contracting.  In  literary  abridg- 
ments we  have  the  same  substanccfin 
smaller  compass,  and  if  the  abridg- 
ment is  well  made  the  original  runs  a 
risk  of  being  neglected  for  it. 

"  This  book  was  composed  alter  two  old 
examples  of  the  same  nnd  in  the  times  of 
Ethefbert  and  Alfred,  and  was  laid  up  as 
sacred  in  the  Chorch  of  Winchester,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  graver  authors  sajf,  was 
called  Liber  Domos  Dei  and  by  abbrevia- 
tion Domesday  Book."— Sia  W.  TsMPLS. 

Differences  deserve  notice  between 
Abridge,  Curtail  (formeriv  eurtaU^ 
Lat.  ctirttu,  docked) ^  and  Contract 
(LaL  contrakSre,  part,  contractus,  to 
draw  together).  \Vben  used  of  things  not 
purely  physical,  abridge  seems  usually 
to  refer  to  number  and  duration,  curtail 
to  extent,  and  contract  to  compass  or 
sphere  of  exercise.  Hence,  for  in- 
stance, pleasures  or  privileges  are 
abridged  and  contracted  when  they 
are  made  fewer  and  shorter,  curtailed 
when  the  sphere  of  their  exercise  is 
in  any  way  diminished,  contracted 
also  when  the  inherent  power  of  en- 
joyment is  lessened  in  individuals. 
Commonly  also  tbe  exercise  of  per- 
sonal power  curtails,  and  the  force  of 
circumstances  contracts  privileges  or 
enjoyments.  It  should  be  observed 
that  unlike  Abridge  and  Abbre- 
viate, which  may  accidentally  in- 
volve diminution  of  value^.  incom- 
pleteness, or    deficiency,  these   are 


[abbidojb] 

necessarily  involved  in  curtail  and 
contract.  We  may  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  pleasures  are  abridffea^ 
privileges  or  expenditure  curtaOed^ 
and  powers  contracted ;  but  they  are 
employed  to  a  large  extent  inter- 
changeably. It  may  also  be  said  that 
time  IS  abridged,  and  space  contracted, 
which  fundamental  rule  may  best 
govern  the  application  of  the  words. 
Abbreviate,  ABRinoE,  and  Cur* 
TAIL,  belong  to  artificial  procesaes. 
Contracted  is  a  term  somedmea  ex- 
pressive of  natural  limitation  within 
narrow  bounds,  as  the  stream  is  by 
drought  contracted  within  narrow 
limits.  A  person  of  contracted  mind 
is  so  either  from  want  of  largeness  of 
Empathy  or  understanding  oonstitn- 
tionally,  or  as  the  result  of  narrowing 
influences  which  have  cramped  ana 
fettered  it. 
"  That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow- 


Abridge  him  of  his  jnst  and  native  rights." 

COWPSB. 

"  Hare  the  hardens  of  the  war  compelled 
them  to  curtail  any  part  of  their  former 
expenditure  P  **— Bitbxx. 

"In  all  things  desuetude  doth  comtrati 
and  narrow  our  faculties." — Govenunent 
of  the  Tongue. 

ABRIDGMENT.  Compendium. 
Epitome.  Summary.  Abstract. 
Draught.  Digest.  Synopsis.  Pro- 
gramme. 

An  Abridgment  is  anything  which 

Eni^rts  to  give  the  substance  of  > 
terary  production  in  a  shorter  form. 
Some  such  abridgments  are  formed 
by  the  simple  omission  of  portions 
which  are  regarded  as  unessential  or 
subordinate,  some  by  a  condensation 
of  the  diction  or  style,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original  is  in  an  abridg- 
ment supposed  to  be  unaltered.  It  is 
the  same  thing  shortened,  and  is  itself 
a  work.  Itmay  be  added  Uiat  Abridg- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  generic  term 
under  which  most  of  the  others  might 
be  included. 

"  An  abridgrnent  or  abstract  of  anything 
is  the  whole  in  little,  and  if  it  be  of  a  sdenee 
or  doctrine  the  abridgment  consists  in  the 
essential  or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
into  a  narrower  compMS  than  where  it  was 
diffbsed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  delivery. " — 
Locke. 

Compendium    (Lat.  a  thorteningf 


[abrupt] 


Aridgmg)  ia  not  of  a  work  but  of  a 
iriiJMt.  parportiDg  to  give  as  much 
UBced  be  known  of  some  branch  of 
idenee  or  knowledge  in  a  concise 
km,  snd  is  also  a  work,  as  a  com- 
peadiom  of  uniTersal  history.  Sum- 
■AiT  {lALSuwtmnriwHftummaythetum 
9r  Msi)  professes  to  give  heads  or 
goenl  results  of  the  body  of  a  narra- 
tire  or  lengthened  statement,  as  in 
headings  prefixed  to  chapters.  Ab- 
iTEACT  (Lat.  abitrHhirtf  to  draw  off  or 
OMf)  gives  the  general  drift  and 
tesor,  ud  belongs  rather  to  writings 
thin  to  printed  TOoks.  The  summary 
ii  eoBUDcmly  deficient  in  consecatire- 
aeM  of  style ;  while  the  abstract, 
ulike  the  abridgment,  maybe  a  pro- 
dnetioii  in  whicn  the  form  has  been 
ihered  by  the  reproducer^  who  may 
hiTB  ssBunilated  the  subject-matter, 
iDd  le-ezpreased  it  in  a  style  of  his 
own. 

"  Tk«  Bcrmoa  on  the  Moimt,  which  is  a 
MBBuy  of  a  Christian's  life." — Bishop 
linoa. 
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"An  th 
sets  sad 


Hiu. 


eseenent  persons  ci  whose 
we  have  a  compemiiwn^ 
t  in  this  chmpter.**— Bishop 


A  DiAVGHT  (literally,  a  thing 
irmtn  9ut)  commonly  precedes  the 
wtrk,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sketch 
or  outline  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  snother  who  is  to  fill  it  up  and 
ioish  it.  The  term  is  more  tecnnical 
than  literary,  as  of  deeds  or  judicial 
pioeeedmgs. 

"lad  thus  Poetry  and  the  Writer's  art, 
■■  ia  wamj  ntfpetXM  it  resembles  the 
StstaeiT's  ead  the  Painter's,  so  in  this  more 
FsrtiealHrlT,  that  it  hns  its  original  draught* 
■ad  Bodeu  tar  stodj   sad   prsctice.** — 


EplTQHB  ^Svirefiv,  fsririyuvsr,  / 
iknd§§).  It  IS  such  an  abridgment 
at  pnnuBS  or  lops  off  all  but  tbe  most 
■shent  and  characteristic  points  or 
features,  and  is  a  summary  of  all  that- 
ii  most  distinctiTe.  We  may  observe. 
It  regards  present  use,  that  as  com- 
pendium is  of  science,  so  epitome  is 
of  ftets  or  history. 

"This  seatrnee  (8t.  liatthew  Tii.  12),  I 
tsd  onto  is  re/pr  fitlj  placed  towards  the 
doss  of  oar  flayionr^s  admirable  Sermon 
« the  Moooty  as  being  in  great  measnre 


the  epitome  and  sun  of  what  the  Divine 
Preacher  had  there  expressed  more  at 
large."— Bishop  ATTBaacaY. 

A  D10B8T  (Lat  di^h-e,  to  dutri- 
buti,  arrange ;  part,  digettuti)  has  for 
its  object  arrangement  or  re*arranffe- 
ment  of  given  materials  in  an  orderly, 
convenient,  and  available  shape,  under 
proper  letters,  as  the  Digest  of  Roman 
Laws  by  order  of  Justinian;  and 
results  in  abridgment,  though  brevity 
is  not  its  primary  or  oirect  purpose. 

"  If  we  had  a  complete  digett  of  Hindn 
and  Mahommedan  laws  after  the  model  of 
Justinian's  celebrated  Pandects,  we  should 
rarely  be  at  a  loss  for  principles  and  rules 
of  law  applicable  to  the  cases  before  us." — 
Bia  W.  JOKis. 

Synopsis  (^vve^tCf  a  collective  otsw, 
a  tobU  of  conUntt)  differs  firom  the 
preceding  vrith  the  exception  of  sum* 
mary,  in  not  aiming  at  any  style  in 
consecutiveness,  and  in  giving  nakedly 
and  disjointedly  a  view  of  afi  needful 
points,  as  in  a  chart  or  t^le.  It  aims 
at  totality  and  juxtaposition,  so  that  a 
number  of  matters  may  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  and  in  their  reciprocal  bear- 
ings or  concurrence.  A  synopsis  of 
general  history  brings  into  con- 
spicuous collocation  fiacts  which 
would  otherwise  lie  as  it  were  dis- 
persed or  disconnected  in  the  several 
particular  histories. 

"  Not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of 
interlinearies,  breviaries,  synopses,  and 
other  loitering  gear." — Miltov. 

As  synopsis  gives  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served, soProoramms  (w^Sy^ixfjta,  a 
public  notice^  proeramme)  gives  what 
IS  to  be  done.  It  is  a  summary  of 
practical  proceedings,  and  belongs 
not  to  the  past  but  the  future. 

ABRUPT.    RuooEn.    Rough. 

These  terms  may  be  taken  in  their 
order  to  express  the  same  thine  in 
gradually  lessening  degrees.  Those 
features  of  nature,  which  on  a  large 
scale  are  precipitous  (  Lat.  prcecyptf em, 
headlong)  on  a  lesser  are  abrupt  (Lat. 
abrumperCf  abruptut.  to  break  off). 
Abruptness  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Ruo- 
osDNESS  (A.  S.  hreog,  roughy  ttoTmy)^ 
and  this,  on  a  reduced  sciQe  again,  is 
Roughness  {A.8Mreof,rvugh,  scabby). 
The  terms  have  their  figurative  uses. 
An  abrupt  style  or  maimer  laomaXhaX 
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pMses  from  one  point  to  another  W 
jerks,  without  easjr  transitions.  Such 
abruptness  may  be  shown  in  the  com- 
bination of  manner  and  worth,  as  an 
abrupt  salutation,  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture. Shakespeare  must  have  contem- 
Elated  the  word  in  its  etymology  when 
e  wrote 

'*  Or  if  thou  hut  not  broke  from  oompuiy 
Abruptly,  as  mj  paation  now  nwket  me, 
Thov  hast  not  lored." 

Of  ruggedness  and  roughness,  the 
former  commonly  belongs  to  appear- 
ance, the  latter  to  character  ana  oear- 
ing,  yet  not  exclusively  so.  Scott,  in 
his  "Christian  Life/'  speaks  of  that 
unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggtdneta  of 
humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and 
untractable  in  our  conversation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  less  coarse  and  violent 
than  roughness,  which  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  rude  orerbearing. 
Ru^g[edness  is  characteristic  of  the 
individual  only ;  rourhness  passes  on 
to  the  treatment  of  others. 

"  Bleek  o*er  yonr  rugged  looks." 

BBAKlSPaABX.  * 

"  To  take  a  eaute  out  of  your  hands  into 

mine  I  do  but  mine  office.    Yon  meddle 

farther  than  jonr  ofBoe  will  bear  jou,  thus 

rmighly  to  handle  me  for  using  of  mine."— 

BUBStST. 

Abrupt  is  opposed  to  continuous 
or  unDroken,  nigged  to  even,  rough 
to  smooth.  The  abrupt  and  the  rourb 
may  be  the  result  or  nature  or  the 
effect  of  character  or  art.  The  rugged 
IS  never  artificial.  An  abrupt  man- 
neTj  a  rough  behaviour,  a  rugged  dis- 
position or  humour.  The  first  comes 
of  want  of  refinement  and  social 
training,  or  in  some  cases  is  the  sud- 
den action  of  feeling  ;  the  second 
from  want  of  moral  discipline  ;  the 
third  from  selfish  inconsiderateness. 
Men  of  equable  temper,  good  breed- 
ing, and  self-command  are  not  abrupt. 
He  who  has  sympathy  with  others  is 
not  rugged  in  his  numours* 

ABSENT.  Abstbaotbo.  Diver- 
ted. Distracted.  Absorbed.  En- 
grossed. 

Of  these  the  simplest  is  ahteni 
(Lat.  abate,  to  he  abtent),  which  de- 
notes either  the  specific  or  habitual 
state  of  one  whose  mind  is  inattentive 
to  what  it  going  on  before  or  around 


[absent] 

him.  Ab«ei|ce  may  be  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  abstract  thought,  or  the  oppo- 
site, namely,  an  impatienoe  of  pure 
reflexion  or  casual  inattention.  It 
implies  naturally  thought,  but  not 
deep  thought. 

"What  is  ooounoiilj  called  aa  abaaU 
man  is  commonly  either  a  xerj  weak  or  a 
very  affected  man." — CHBSTBariBLD. 

Abstracted,  on  the  other  hand 
(Lat.  abttrii)Ure,  part,  abftraetut,  to 
draw  away),  implies  the  influence  of 
something  sufficiently  strone  to  draw 
off  the  mind  from  present  tmngs  and 
fix  it  in  a  state  of  rapt  contemplation 
of  others.  One  maybe  abstracted  in 
solitude,  one  is  aMent  only  in  the 
company  of  others.  The  mind  of 
the  abstracted  man  is  closely  at  work, 
that  of  the  absent  man  inaT  be  en- 
gaged with  light  fancies.  Tne  absent 
man  is  in  one  plaoe  while  his  mind  is 
in  another.  lie  sees  not  present 
objects,  nor  hears  what  is  said.  He 
is  at  Paris  in  the  midst  of  London, 
and  when  others  are  talking  of  love 
he  is  engaged  with  mathematics  or 
the  contrary.  Absence  differs  from 
Distraction  in  being  the  result  of  a 
single  influence,  while  distraction 
(Lat.  distrHhtref  to  draw  atundsr)  may 
be  of  many,  nor  has  it  the  iinpnyit>^ 
and  disturbance  of  distraction.  More- 
over, distraction  implies  an  influence 
in  contradiction  to  some  proposed 
matter  of  thought  for  which  ue  mind 
IB  accordingly  incapacitated,  while  in 
abstraction  it  is  wnolly  given  to  it. 
The  distracted  man,  taking  the  term 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  opposed 
to  the  absent,  has  his  eyes  and!^  ears 
open  to  everything  at  once,  and  so 
cannot  be  attentive  to  anything  in 
particular.  In  trying  to  hear  every- 
thing he  apprehends  nothing  clearly. 
A  common  cause  of  distraction  is  a 
tiresome  talk  to  which  politeness 
compels  us  to  listen,  while  words  of 
interest  fall  upon  our  ears  from  an- 
other quarter.  As  regards  social 
conversation,  the  absent  do  not  care 
for  it,  and  the  distracted  get  no 
benefit  from  it.  Our  own  ideas  make 
us  abstracted.  External  objects  dis- 
tract us.  Hard  study,  responsible 
and  arduous  duties,  strong  passions, 
make  persons  abstracted.  Trifles  arc 


[absolute] 
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«Boagh  to  distract,  more  especially 
the  joimg  and  thoughtleaa.  Adreamj 
bibitiide  leads  to  abstraction ;  a 
UtcIj  curiosity  to  distraction.  The 
absent  man  makes  irrelevant  answers, 
tiie  abstracted  does  not  answer,  the 
4iitracted  is  continually  answering^ 
kiuelf. 

*' Whether  dftrk  prenges  of  the  night 
prontd  from  any  latent  power  of  the  sonl 
toioK  her  abttraeUonf  or  from  the  opera- 
tioB  of  mhordinate  tpirita,  has  ^een  a  dit- 
fatc."— ADDiaov. 

"  As  for  me,  during  mj  conflnement  to 
this  nieIaQch<^7  aolitnde,  I  often  divert 
■7«etf  at  leisure  momenta  in  trying  such 
etpwiawate  as  the  nnfrmiishednea  of  the 
fnee  ud  the  preecnt  distractednen  of  mj 
■iad  will  permit  m«.*'~BoTLS. 

DnrsRTSD    is    a  term  of  lighter 
laeaning,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
nental  recreation  or  amusement,  in 
vhich  the  mind  is  turned  aside  (  LaX, 
Smritnj  to  turn  aside)  from  studious 
or  grave   thought  to   matters  leas 
serious.     Further  remarks  will   be 
found  under  Amvs EM BNT.  Absorbed 
(Lat.  almrbcn,  to  tuck  upj  to  engrou) 
and  Engrossbd  (Fr.  groSy  big  ;  Lat. 
gmmta)  differ  finom  the  preo^ng  in 
denoting,  not  so  much  a  drawing  off 
Ihim  present  matters^  as  an  intense  or 
excessive  contemplation  of  them.  Ab* 
sorption    excludes    distraction    and 
diversion  of  the  mind,  which  is  swal- 
lowed up  with  present  employment. 
EwoBOBsiiBMT    of  Buud   is    reUtiye 
absorption ;  that  is,  absorption  to  the 
disregard  of  other  matters  which  may 
possibly  have  egual  or  greater  claims 
upon  the  attention.  So  it  may  be  well 
to  be  absorbed,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
wdl  to  be  engrossed.  • 

'  "  CSrce  in  rain  invites  the  feast  to  share, 
Jtbtatt  I  wander  and  ab$orpt  in  care." 

Pope. 

^*Too  k»f  hath  lore  engrossed  Britannia's 


to 


all  our  traffic  rage.'* 

^CKXIL. 


ABSOLUTE.    Despotic.     Arbi- 

TBART.      TyRANVICAL. 

Of  these  Absolute  (Lat.  abaolv^y 
part.  mbt6i(ituSf  to  loose  or  free  from  re- 
itrernf )  denotes  simply  tne  possession 
of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power, 
without  implying  anything  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  may  be  exercised,  or, 


necessaril  jT,  that  it  is  exercised  at  all ; 
only  that  it  exists.  Absolute  power 
is  independent  of  all  other  power,  and 
superior  to  it.  It  is  rarely  employed 
of  the  character  and  acts.  When  so 
employed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ab- 
solute man  expects  exact  and  un- 
questioning obedience,  which  may  be 
exacted  in  a  spirit  of  calm  determina- 
tion. It  is  a  character  of  firmness, 
and  makes  itself  felt  continually 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

"An  honest  private  man  often  grows 
omel  sod  abandoned  when  convertea  into 
an  aluolute  prince." — Addisok. 

Despotic  may  be  used  either  in  the 
abstract,  of  the  power,  like  absolute, 
or  relatively^of  tneway  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  Despotic  power  may  have 
been  acquired  with  the  consent  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others. 
The  Greek  hnrcmt  was  strictly  a  mas- 
ter of  slaves,  hence  an  absolute  ruler 
whose  subjects  were  slaves;  while 
TvpAvroc  meant  a  sovereign  ruler  whose 
power  was  unlimited  by  law  or  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  might  be  tlie 
very  opposite  of  cruel,  and  he  might 
owe  his  elevation  to  the  State,  or  to 
some  party  in  it.  As  employed  by 
ourselves  m  a  moral  sense,  the  des- 
potic character  is  he  who  enforces 
implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Abso- 
lute is  a  term  general  and  descriptive. 
Despotic  is  political  or  social.  A  man 
is  absolute  m  himself,  despotic  in  his 
rule  over  others.  When  absolute 
power  resides  in  the  ruler  of  a  State, 
the  form  of  government  is  a  despot- 
ism. The  moralist  may  draw  the 
reflexion  how  unfit  man  is  to  wield 
absolute  power,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  that  the 
terms  tyrant  and  despot,  tyrannical 
and  despotic,  should  preserve  a  mo- 
rally neutral  meaning.  Ty  a  an  n  ic  a  l, 
in  modern  parlance,  relates  not  only 
to  the  disposition  and  proceedings  of 
the  governing  party,  but  to  the  result 
upon  the  governed.  It  associates  the 
suffering  or  oppression  of  the  latter 
with  the  domination  and  caprice  of 
the  former.  The  despotic  man  may 
be  not  less  exacting,  but  he  is  a  more 
equable  character  than  the  tyrannical 
man.  For  the  despotic  feels  more 
sure  of  his  power,  Hhile  the  lyitiTim- 
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cal  make*  the  most  of  fail  opportnnitj. 
Tfae  despotio  character  willy  howeyer, 
natnndly  tend  to  become  tyrannical ; 
that  iSy  when  the  will  is  thwarted,  or 
agunat  thoae  who  thwart  it.  The 
spoilt  child  allowed  to  be  a  despot 
will  grow  into  a  tyrant.  Despotism 
is  measured  hj  the  will  of  the  person, 
tjranny  bj  the  excess  of  legitimate 
antbontj.  A  democrat  woold  call 
anj  monarch  a  tyrant  by  reason  of 
his  ezoessiye  possession  of  power, 
thoQ^h  a  hnmane  sovereign  of  a  Con- 
stitutional State  could  neTor  be  called 
a  despot.  Despotism  is  a  more  esta- 
blished force  than  tyranny.  Despo- 
tism is  crushing,  tyranny  relations. 
The  former  reduces  to  submission,  the 
latter  rouses  to  resentment.  A  people 
lies  powerless  under  a  military  despo- 
tism, and  rises  in  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  aristocracy, 

'*  Whaterer  the  will  oommandi  the  whole 
mui  must  do,  the  empire  of  the  will  orer 
aU  the  feenltice  being  abeolatelj  orermlinf 
and  detpotie.*'—  South. 

'*  Thcee  poor  priionen  eat  nothing  hot 
rice  and  dnnk  water,  aad  are  tyrtmmeaUv 
insulted  over  by  their  rigid  creditors  till 
the  debt  is  paid.^— DAMPixm's  Voyages. 

The  Arbitrary  character  (Lat. 
arfritrcirtiM,  having  to  do  with  orfrttro- 
(ton;  2,  depending  on  the  will)  ex- 

Eects  submueion  where  nothing  but 
is  own  will  or  decision  constitutes 
the  principle  of  rule;  hence,  as  im- 

Sressiyeness  belongs  to  the  despotio, 
ckleness  is  associated  with  the  arbi- 
trary. The  arbitranr  character  is  fiur 
less  Tiolent  than  the  tyrannical  or 
despotic.  The  despot  enforces  his 
will,  the  tyrant  his  power,  the  arbi- 
trarr  man  his  preference.  Tyranny 
is  always  hatenil.  D^potism  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  exer- 
cised with  salutaiy  effect  and  in  the 
interest  of  its  subjects.  Arbitrariness 
reflects  upon  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  man,  but  not  on  the 
truth  of  his  opinions  or  on  the  justice 
of  his  decisions. 

"  B7  an  arbitrttry  proeeeding .  I  mean  one 
conducted  bj  the  pnrate  cpimcms  or  feel- 
inss  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  regnlate." 

— liURKS. 

Absolute,  Positivb. 

These  terms  are  applicable  to  the 


[absolution] 

subject-matter  of  statements.  An  ab- 
solute or  positive  statement.  Th^ 
express  an  incontestable  truth,  but 
under  different  aspects.  Abbolvtr 
is  the  Lat.  obMuhu,  part^  from  ateo- 
luihtf  to  Uoa  or  dttaeh ;  hence  that  is 
absolute  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
freed  and  unfettered,  and  dependent 
upon  nothing  for  its  existence,  con- 
tmuanoe,  or  support  Positivb  (Lat. 
pMtttmM,  ttttlta  oy  agrsemcnt)  is  that 
which  has  a  real  substantial  position, 
existence,  or  force  of  its  own  as 
opposed  to  what  is  negative  or  to 
what  is  relative.  A  positive  g«MHl 
is  distinguished  from  a  negative 
good.  It  IS  a  positive  goSd  ta 
be  happy,  a  negative  good  to  live 
unmolested,  a  relative  good  to  be- 
come possessed  of  a  field  advantage- 
ously adjoining  one's  estate,  which, 
therefore,  has  a  value  for  one's  self 
which  it  has  not  for  others.  The 
word  absolute  is  passive,  indicating  a 
state ;  the  word  positiye  has  the  Latin 
termination  ''  -iotcs,"  which  probably 
marks  an  inherent  quality  or  force. 
A  positive  law  is  one  which  has  the 
force  of  a  law  laid  down  as  dia* 
tinguished  from  a  moral  obligation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  poaitive  truth 
or  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
shaken  or  impugned;  an  absolute 
truth  cannot  even  be  touched.  An 
absolute  truth  ib  true  independently^ 
a  positive  truth  is  true  inoontestably. 
I  know  absolutely,  and  therefora  caa 
speak  positively.  The  system  of 
pnilosophy  called  Positivism  excludes 
eveiythmg  but  natural  phenomena, 
and  properties  with  their  ascertain- 
able  and  known,  because  invariable, 
relations  in  time  and  space.  Such 
relations  are  called  laws,  and  are  dis- 
covered by  observation,  comparison, 
andexpniment.  The  system  excludes 
all  inquiry  into  causes  efficient  or 
final,  that  is,  what  produces  things,  or 
why  they  are  produced.  It  deoarea 
that  such  things  imply  an  assumption 
of  ahioluU  knowleage,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  mankind. 

ABSOLUTION.  Pardow.  Re- 
mission. 

The  Pardon  (Fr.  iwrdofi)  is  in 
consequence  of  an  ofienoe,  and  re- 


[absolve] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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gwdi  prineipaUT  the  penon  who  has 
coonnitted  it.  It  depends  upon  the 
penon  oilended,  and  prodaoes  reoon- 
dliatioQ  when  it  is  sincerely  asked 
and  sincerelj  accorded. 

The  RsMissiox  (Lat.  rhmsiicmem) 
follows  upon  a  crime,  and  relates 
specially  to  the  penalty  with  which 
it  desenres  to  be  visited.  It  is  ac- 
ccvded  by  the  dispensing  power  in 
the  State  or  community,  and  inter- 
poses to  arrest  the  execution  of 
justice. 

The  AasoLUTioN  (ls,t,ab$6lutwnim) 
is  in  consequence  of  a  fault  or  sin, 
and  relates  mainly  to  the  guilty  state 
of  one  who  has  offended  against  the 
laws  divine,  and  who  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal aathori^,  after  penitence,  is  re- 
instated in  the  condition  and  rights  of 
the  innocent. 

ABSOLVE.  AcQurr.  Exonerate 
Cleak.    Exculpats. 

To  AasoLTE  (Lat.  abtolvarty  to  loott) 
is  against  the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt  har- 
ia^  a  religious  or  gravely  moral  ap- 
plication. It  refers  to  the  loosing  of 
•oleBm  obligations,  or  the  setting  nee 
from  the  consequences  of  moral  or 
rdi^iotts  offence.  Even  in  its  lighter 
significanoe,absolution  is  still  a  loosing 
from  such  ties  as  it  would  be  sin  or 
guilt  to  violate,  as  oaths,  promises, 
andtheliie. 

**  Ooi^clkdby  tbreau  to  take  that  bloody 
Aad  tbo  act  HI,  I  am  absolved  bj  both.** 

WALUSB. 

As  Absolve  applies  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  Uod  and  man,  or  from 
moral  obligations  towards  the  latter, 
AoQurr  (Fr.  acquitter,  Lat.  adquietare, 
to  atttls  a  cUim)  bears  reference  to 
specific  charges  of  offences  against  the 
laws  of  man  only.  Absolution  sets 
free  the  conscience,  acquittal  the 
penon,  gooda,  or  reputation.  Abso- 
tation  sets  free  the  guilty ;  acquittal 
reoognixes  the  innocent.  Acquittal 
is  a  nnd  of  legal  repantion  which  es- 
tablishes the  accused  in  his  former 
state.  Yet,  though  the  legal  effect  of 
aMuittal  is  always  complete,  the  moral 
efleet  may  be  variable.  A  msn  may 
be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  dear 
and  ample  evidence  in  his  favour,  or 
the  want  of  such  evidence  against  him. 


Absolve  is  the  more  moral,  acquit 
the  more  judicial  term.  Human  au- 
thority acquits,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances may  absolve. 

"Those  who  are  tralv  learned  will  acquit 
me  in  tlus  point,  in  which  I  hare  been  to 
hx  from  offending  that  1  have  been  tempv- 
loos,  perh^w  to  a  ikolt,  in  anoting  the 
aothon  of  eeveral  pasMset  whieh  I  might 
have  made  my  own."— ADDiaoir. 

To  Clear  <;0.  Fr.  cier,  Lat.  elanu. 
clear)  is  the  simplest  and  most  general 
of  these  terms.  A  man  i»  cleared  by 
anything,  whether  fact  or  argument, 
which  shows  him  to  be  innocent.  It 
implies,  therefore,  the  antecedent  in- 
nocence of  the  party,  while  absolve 
implies  an  antecedent  offence,  except 
where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  free 
from  an  obligation.  The  innocent  are 
cleared,  the  guilty  are  absolved. 

"Although  innooencj  needs  no  defence 
as  to  itself,  ^et  it  is  neeessarjr,  for  all  the 
advantages  it  hath  of  doing  good  to  man- 
kind, that  it  ai^iear  to  be  iniat  it  really 
is ;  which  cannot  be  done  unless  its  repoti^ 
tion  be  cleared  trom  the  malidons  asper- 
sions which  are  cast  upon  it.*'— Stilunci- 

rLBET. 

Exonerate  and  Exculpate  are 
both  less  formal  than  absolve  and  ac- 
quit. The;f  imply  a  moral,  the  former 
a  magisterial  aecision.  They  may  be 
used  of  cases  in  which  blame  is  im- 
puted without  any  public  indictment. 
They  indicate,  however,  some  superi- 
ority, real  or  assumed,  in  the  person 
who  exonerates  or  exculpates.  The 
terms,  however,  are  also  employed  of 
the  process  of  proving,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  declaring  free  nom  blame.  In 
this  sense  a  man  may  be  exculpated, 
or  he  may  exculpate  himself;  he  may 
also  be  exonerated  by  himself  or  an- 
other. Exculpation  (Lat.  CM  fpa,6(am«) 
is  a  rescue  from  the  guilt,  exoneration 
(Lat.  ex^kih-are^  to  unload)  from  the 
charge  and  liabilities  of  an  offence,  or 
even,  in  a  different  sense,  from  the 
burden  of  an  oblieation.  Exculpation, 
as  the  term  implies,  is  restricted  to 
frmlts  and  crimes ;  exoneration  extends 
to  other  resoonsibilities  than  those 
of  frinlt  or  olame.  ExciUpation  is 
from  an  actual  fault  or  offauce,  ex- 
oneration may  be  even  from  the  sus- 
picion of  it  Exculpation  is  a  simple 
term,  exoneration  a  metaphorical  term. 
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[abstain] 


Henoe  the  wider  and  more  varied  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  to  thinga  which 
press  opon  us  as  moral  hardens,  as  by 
obligation  external  or  self  -  imposea. 
1  am  exculpated  by  the  decision  of  a 
judge;  I  ma]r  be  exonerated  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  friend. 

"  I  entreat  your  Lordahips  to  eoniider 
whether  there  erer  wm  a  witneM  brought 
before  a  court  of  jnstice  who  had  stronger 
motires  to  gire  testimony  hostile  to  a  de- 
fnidant  for  the  porpote  of  ezamnating  him- 
M)t:'^State  TriaU, 

**  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  ex- 
eu/pafibn,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  snflTered 
be/ore  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be 
impoesible."— BuBxsr. 

ABSTAIN.  Forbear.  Refrain. 
Desist. 

Of  these  Abstain  (Lat.  absltXnirty  to 
hold  offy  act)  is  the  most  general  in  its 
sense.  It  is  simply  not  to  do  when 
to  do  would  be  possible.  We  may 
abstain  w^th  a  blight  effort  of  self-con- 
trol from  what  we  are  inclined  to  do, 
or  with  a  stronger  effort  from  what 
we  are  powerfully  attracted  to  do,  o. 
with  no  effort  at  all  from  doing  that 
which  we  mieht  have  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  out  which  we  avoid  doing 
from  the  thought  of  inconvenient  or 
disastrous  consequences.  We  may 
abstain  under  the  strongest  impulses 
or  the  slightest  tendenci^.  Prudence 
or  a  sense  of  duty  may  cause  us  to  ab- 
stain from  things  in  themselves  in- 
different. 

'*He  that  ran  apprehend  and  consider 
▼ice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
snres,  and  yet  abstain^  and  jret  distingniah, 
and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better- 
he  is  the  tme  way-faring  Christian."— 
HiLTOir. 

As  abstain  regards  mainly  an  external 
object  with  which  we  refuse  to  con- 
nect ourselves,  or  an  external  act 
which  we  refuse  to  perform,  so  both 
to  FoRBBAR  (literally,  to  bear  or  keep, 
and  ,^  with  the  sense  of  negation;  to 
withhold)  and  Refrain  (Lat.  rs- 
frtnartf  to  bridte,  curb)  renund  mainly 
the  internal  impulse  which  we  resist. 
Refrain  and  forbear  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  impulse  and  in  the  nature 
of  it.  In  refraining  we  put  a  stronger 
check  upon  ourselves  than  in  forbear- 
ing. To  refrain  from  doing  a  thingis 
to  prevent  ounelvea  from  doing  it.  To 


forbear  doin^  a  thine  is  not  to  do  it 
when  we  might.  We  for  the  most 
part  refrain  from  what  primarily 
affects  ourselves,  we  forbear  doing 
that  which  primarily  affects  others. 
Refraining  belongs  rather  to  adeoision 
of  will,  fon>earing  is  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent judgment  or  reflexion.  The 
force  of  refrain  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  reflexive  use  of  it — to  refrain 
one*s  self,  to  which  forbear  has  nc> 
parallel. 

"  In  pefitence  of  forbenranoe  they  resolve 
to  torment  him  with  a  lingering  death." — 
BishofHauu 

Desisi  (Lat.  desiit}href  to  ttop front) 
expresses  voluntary  cessation  of 
hitnerto  continuous  action.  It  differs 
from  abstain  in  not  being  applicable 
to  objects,  but  only  to  actions,  and  also 
in  implying  a  notion  which  abstaining 
excludes.  He  who  abstains  from 
doing  a  thin^  does  it  not,  he  who 
desists  does  it  for  a  while,  or  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  desist  from  a 
course  of  action  or  systemstic  pur- 
suits, and,  commonly  speaking,  be- 
cause we  see  that  they  are  unseemly, 
unjust,  or  profitless ;  and  sometimes 
from  weariness  or  dissatisfaction. 

"A  Politician  desistn  from  his  designs 
when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable." — 
BVAIB. 

ABSTINENCE.     Fast. 

These  terms  are  technically  distin- 
^ished.  Abstinenci:  (see  Abstain) 
is  a  refraining  from  certain  sorts  of 
food. 

"The  temperance  which  aiiomed  the 
severe  manners  of  the  soMier  and  the  philo- 
sopher was  connected  with  sume  strict  and 
fnvolons  mles  of  reli^ous  abstintnce  ;  and 
it  was  in  hononr  of  Pan  or  M<>rcary,  of 
Hecate  or  Iris,  that  JnUan  oo  particular 
davs  denied  himself  the  nse  of  some  parti- 
cnlar  food." — ^OiBSo.'t. 

Fasting  (  A.  S.  ftetian^  to  fast ;  Teu- 
ton./iist,i.ejirm  ;  and  so  toktepjLe, from 
food ;  or  (?)  as  an  ordinance ),  whence 
fast  is  to  refrain  from  food  altogether. 

**  From  hence  may  an  accoant  be  given 
why  the  inhabitants  tif  hot  countries  may 
eadnre  longer  fasting  and  huutfer  than 
those  of  odder,  and  these  iteemiugly  jurodi- 
mons  and  to  ns  scarce  crpdible  stories  of 
vatftutrngs  and  abttinmce  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  be  rendered  probaliie." — Rat,  Om 
OwoMoa. 


[abstbaction]    discbiminated. 
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ABSTINENT.  Sobsr.  Auti- 
woot.    Tkmpkratb.    Modsratk. 

Abstivcnck  expreaaea  the  power 

ud  the  habit  of  refraining^  from  in- 

dolgenee  of  the  appetites. 

**  Be  abttitunt,  sliow  not  the  cormptioo 
tttkf  g&ommtioD.  He  that  feeds  shall  die, 
tbtfcfcte  he  that  feeds  not  shall  die,  there- 
Cm  ht  that  feeds  not  shall  liTe.**— Bkau- 
■oarr  astd  Flxtchsb. 

When  abstinence  refers  to  matters 
of  food  and  drink,  it  is  called  Abste- 
miousness. 

"  Proniied  by  haaTenlj  message  twice  de- 

Keading 
Under  h«nMial  eye 

JktemUmM  I  grew  up,  and  thrired  amain.** 

Mutoh. 

Sober  (LaL  so6rtus,  t.s.,  le-,  pre- 
fixy  nesning  mparatumf   and  ibriuSf 
irnnken),  denotes  the  character  which 
W  its  natoral  grayitj  is  constitution- 
lUj  ontempted  to  excesses  of  anj 
kind,  bein^  content  with  what  is  mo- 
doate  ana  sufficient    It  has,  how- 
erer,  two  characters,  according  as  it 
is  employed  of  abstinence  from  mtozi- 
etfing  hquors  and  of  the  character 
generally.    In  the  former  use  it  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
intoxicated,  so  that  a  man  may  be 
oiled  sober  who  is  not  drunk,  though 
lie  be  not  at   all  abstemious^  and, 
through  strength  of  constitution,  or 
rren  habitual  drinking,  may  be  able 
to  drink  much  without  oeing  affected 
bj  any  des^ee  of  intoxication.    In  its 
Biore  widiuy  moral  significance,  sober 
applies  to  all  situations,  and  even  to 
thooghts  and  opinions  as  well  as  out- 
waid  behayionr.  In  this  way  sobriety 
includes  reserre,  discretion,  modera- 
tioQ,  restraint.    It  consists  in  not  say- 
ing, doing,  thinking,  feeling  exces- 
nrely.  but  in  all  these  things  being 
•eeording  to  the  rule  of  right  reason. 
"So^ric^  is  SMneUmes  Ofiposed  in  Scrip- 
tare  to  pride,  aad  sometimes  to  sensaalitj.** 
— Onrar. 

Temperatb  (LAt.  tempHrartfto  Um- 
fer)  expreases  the  character  which  is 
weu-baianoed  in  its  appetites,  and  to 
irbieh  moderation,  eren  though  it  be 
the  result  of  effort,  is  yet  congenial. 
As  abstinfeiice  is  the  power  of  refrain- 
iBg  altogether,  so  temperance  is  the 

wer  of  enjoyinr  with  moderation. 

e  are  teaaperate  in  what  is  good,  we 
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abstaid  from  what  is  not  good.  Some 
are  compelled  to  take  remee  in  absti- 
nence, reeling  their  inability  to  be 
temperate.  Moobration  (Lat.  m!6d}^ 
rotionem,  a  Imitine)  and  temperance 
are  yery  nearly  al&e ;  but  mooeration 
is  a  somewhat  wider  term,  belonging 
both  to  the  desires  and  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  g^tification.  So  we 
might  say  a  person  of  moderate  de- 
sires, temperate  habits,  and  sober  dis- 
poaitLon,  character,  or  life.  But  we 
must  press  yet  farUier  the  distinction 
between  temperance  and  moderation. 
Temperance  is  the  regulative  measure 
of  the  person  J  moderation  of  the  thing. 
Temperance  is  the  mean  between  OTer- 
abstemiousness  and  over-indulgence. 
Moderation  is  the  mean  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  The  temperate 
man  is  content  with  that  which  is 
moderate.  Generally  speaking,  people 
are  abstinent  from  rule  or  policy, 
sober  from  natural  constitation,  tem- 
perate frt>m  virtue  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, moderate  from  reason  and  sound 
judgment,  and  frugal  by  philosophy. 

"What  goodoMs  can  there  be  in  the 
world  without  moderation,  whether  in  the 
nse  of  God's  ereatures  or  in  onr  own  dispo> 
•ition  and  courage!  Without  this  jostico 
is  no  other  than  cmel  rigoor,  mercy  uninst 
remissness,  pleasure  brutish  sensuality, 
lore  tteawj,  anger  furv,  sorrow  desperate 
mopishness,  Joy  distempered  wildness, 
knowledge  saucy  enriosity,  piety  snpeisti- 
tioo,  care  wracking  distractioo,  courage 
mad  rashness.**— Bisuor  Hall,  Chriitian 
Moderation, 

**  Temperance  permits  us  to  take  meat 
and  drink  not  only  as  physio  for  hnnser 
and  thirst,  but  also  as  an  innocent  corcual 
and  fortifier  against  the  erils  of  life,  or 
eren  sometimes  (reason  not  refusing  that 
liberty)  merely  as  matter  of  pleasure.  It 
only  confines  us  to  such  kinds,  quantities, 
and  seasons  as  may  best  consist  with  our 
healUi,  the  nse  of  our  fkcnlties,  onr  fortune, 
and  the  like,  and  show  that  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  made  only  to  eat  and  drink  here.** 
— WOOLAST02C,  Religion  of  Nature, 

ABSTRACTION.  Abduction. 
These  terms  are  expressive  of  surrep- 
titious or  unlawful  carrying  away. 
The  diffisrence  lies  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  former  is  applied  to  articles 
of  value,  the  latter  only  to  persons. 
To  pick  another's  pocket  of  a  purse, 
or  to  oarry  away  tor  one's  own  use 
and  poiseision  some  comm^tj  trat 
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of  hbi  noiue,  is  A  bstraction  (Lat.  ab- 
ftractifffMrn,  abttrHhenf  to  draw  off  or 
aiM«).  The  taking  away  of  his  wife, 
childy  or  ward,  whether  by  fraud, 
persuasion,  or  open  violence,  is  Ab- 
duction (Lat.  oMuctitfRfm,  oodud^, 
to  Itad  away), 

ABSTRUSE.    Curious.    Rscon- 

DITB.     QhAINT. 

These  termsare  employed  of  matters 
of  art  or  learning.  In  the  things  of 
knowledge,  that  is  abstruse  (IaL  ah- 
ttrudhrt^  part.  obHrunUf  to  tknut  away, 
hidt)  which  is  throst  away,  and  as  it 
were  out  of  common  sight  zemored 
from  easy  undersfandiny — ^with  an 
occult,  rather  than  a  plam  meaning. 
In  this  way  ideas,  knowledge,  reason- 
ing, expressions  may  be  abstruse. 
Anything  is  abstruse  which  for  any 
cause  is  remote  from  ^prehension,  as 
from  an  iuToUed  or  emgmatical  style, 
as  well  as  from  the  generally  inacces- 
sible character  of  the  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  matter  be- 
longs. It  must  be  observed,  howeyer, 
that  sows  character  of  remoteness  or 
profundity  in  the  subject-matter  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  abstruse,  and 
that  the  term  would  not  be  applicable 
to   common   erery-day  matters  ex- 

Sressed  with  a  want  of  clearness. 
Leconditb,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
r^oond^,  part.  r^ontUtus,  to  ttow 
awtty)y  belongs  purely  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  tnought  and  knowleage, 
and  in  no  degree  to  the  mode  of  utter- 
ing it.  The  recondite  is  that  which 
lies  out  of  the  plain  path  of  obserra- 
tion,  or  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry, 
and  is  known  to  the  few  who  care  to 
search  for  it  without  bein^  of  neces- 
sity, when  found,  perplexing  to  the 
understanding^  like  the  abstruse.  A 
matter  recondite  in  itself  may  sound 
abstruse  to  him  before  whom  it  is 

mt,  or  from  the  way  of  putting  it. 

rhe  Curious  (  Lat.  ctlra,  care)  wears, 
so  to  speak,  a  double  aspect,  accord- 
ing as  it  implies  minute  care  in  forma- 
tion or  composition  on  the  one  hand, 
or  minute  care  in  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation on  the  other.  Strictly  and 
atymologically,  the  artist  is  curious ; 
anid,  by  oonsequence,  the  work  which 
«hows  traces  of  his  care  and  exact- 
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ness.  Then  a  third  element  is  im- 
ported into  the  word,  via.,  minute- 
ness and  care  in  investigating  such 
thinn.  The  curious  denotm  that 
whidi  is  the  result  of  specific  investi- 
gation or  accidental  oiscovery,  and 
when  found  impresses  the  mind  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  fbniliarily  and 
use.     Curious  and  cunning   artists 

{produce  curious  works,  which  by 
overs  of  such  arts  are  made  the  oIk- 
jects  of  curious  search  and^  study. 
Such  objects  are  called  curiosities. 
They  are  neither  quite  strange  and 
new,  nor  quite  common  and  familiar, 
but  for  the  most  part  strange  render- 
ings of  familiar  tnings.  Iney  excite 
interest  and  stimulate  inquiry;  they 
appeal  to  the  faculty  of  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  gratify  it. 

"Let  the  Scriptores  be  hud;  sre  thej 
more  hard,  more  crabbed,  more  oAsfncw 
than  the  Fathers  F"—Mn.TOir. 

"  It  ia  tme  our  bodies  are  made  of  rerj 
coarse  materials ;  of  nothing  bnt  a  little 
dost  and  earth.  Yet  they  are  so  wisely 
contrired,  so  curiously  composed.**— BiVB- 

BIDOB. 

QuAiKT  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  cointy 
neat  (Lat.  comptut).  Its  primary 
meaning  is,  artificiaUy  elegant  or  in- 

fenious,  then  affecte(Uy  artificial^  and 
nally,  odd,  antique,  yet  retaining 
always  an  element  of  the  pleasing. 
The  idea  of  quaintness  belongs  at 
present  most  commonly  to  style  of 
thoufl'ht  and  verbal  expression  in 
which  appears  a  combination  of  fancy, 
originality,  delicacy,  and  force,  yet  a 
disharmony  with  present  niodes. 
Quaint  architecture,  for  instance,  is 
in  detail  antiquated  and  curious, 
showing  an  obsolete  beauty  and  an 
unfashionable  ingenuity. 

'*  Yon  were  glad  to  be  employed 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are." 

Shaxbspkarb. 

ABSURD.  Foolish.  Irrational. 
Preposterous.    Paraooxicau 

Absurd  is  the  Lat.  afourdiu,  trra- 
tionaly  dissonant,  denoting  that  which 
jars  against  common-sense  and  re- 
ceived notions  of  propriety  and  truth, 
as  when  an  argument  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  on  which  eveir  man's  judg- 
ment is  competent  to  determine;  or 
men  form  absurd,  that  is,  practically 
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kpvobable  expectatunif,  or  conduct 
tboBiehret  in  sn  abmird  manner,  that 
is,  one  in  which  even  common  persona 
vndd  peroeire  a  palpable  unfitneas. 
Tht  ndicalous  or  ludicrouB  are  not  of 
the  eiMnee  of  the  abeard,  though  the 
ilwrdy  eipectally  when  exhibited  in 
aatten  of  demeanour,  dress,  action, 
aod  the  like  externals,  will  be  pro- 
btblj  attended  with  luaicrous  effects. 
An  ibsuid  remark  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  general  subject,  and  comes  from 
one  who  does  not  see  the  point  at  is- 
nt.  It  is  like  a  note  struck  in  a  dif- 
ferent kejr  from  that  of  a  piece  of 


"Thftt  we  mmj  proceed  jet  farther  with 
tte  ■theitc  and  ccuiTuioe  him  that  not  only 
kii  piactple  is  absurd  but  his  consequences 
iiM  ••  aUmrdfy  deduced  from  it,  we  will 
iUov  him  an  nnoertain  eztraTagnnt  chance 
•fuast  the  natural  laws  of  motion." — 
Bonsr. 

IiKATioxAL  (Lat.   irriitidnaliSf  de- 
mi  of  rtaum)  is  employed  to  express 
Noetimes  the  want  of  the  faculW  of 
KMOo  by  nature,  as  in  the  phrase  '^the 
inttmul  animals; ''  sometimes  a  defi- 
oencj  in  its  exercise,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  these  sjnonjms,  is  applicable  to 
penons,  to  principle,  and  to  conduct. 
It  is  a  more  serious  term  than  absurd, 
isTolring  more  serious  results  as  a 
dereliction  of  that  reason  which  is  the 
4iitinctrre  light  and  guide  of  men. 
As  absnrditj  lies  in  fatfe  relation,  so 
inationalitj  lies  in  absurd  conception. 
Hence  it  is  applied  rather  to  matters 
theoretxeal  than  practical,  principles, 
schemes,  suppositions,  notions.    £x- 
Mctations  may  be  irrational.    Pro- 
found ignorance  or  inexperience,  or 
extraragant  credulity  may  lead  us  to 
entertain  what  is  irrational.     Absur- 
dity belongs  to  things,  irrationality  to 
our  estimate  of  them.     If  we  could 
not   see   a   manifest   absurdity,  we 
should  be  ourselves  irrational. 


are  aU  of  them  snggestions  of  in- 
t,  coosduosness,  or  reflexion, 
wluefa  we  beKere  becanse  we  beliere  them 
to  be  trae ;  aod  which,  if  we  were  not  to  be- 
lieve them«  weald  bring  npon  ns  the  charge 
efsmiftiowg/i#y."— BaATTiK. 

Afl  irrational  denotes  the  contra- 
dictioo  of  reason,  so  Foousa  denotes 
the  tttsoifident  exercise  of  it.  So  the 
soBdoet  of  children  is  not  called  irra- 


tional, but  silly  or  foolish.  As  the 
irrational  is  unsound  in  principle,  and 
contrary  to  experience,  so  the  foolish 
is  contrary  to  the  practical  under- 
standing. The  fool  speaks  and  acts 
absurdly  and  irrationally  in  thin^ 
practicai  and  moral.  Hence  folly  is 
closely  allied  to  wickedness,  as  wisdom 
to  Tirtue.  As  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  so  the  fool 
says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God. 
He  wants,  or  has  lost  tbe  natural 
light  whicn  ^lables  a  man  to  choose 
the  better  way  which  coincides  with 
his  higher,  truer,  and  more  solid  in- 
terests. The  fool  mistakes  the  rela- 
dye  value  of  thinn.  As  wisdom  is 
reason  perfected  oj  knowledge,  so 
folly  is  reason  delucled  or  uninformed. 
Even  irrational  animals  are  called 
foolish  when  they  seem  to  be  neglect- 
ing the  light  of  instinct  in  self-preser- 
vation. Bome  men  of  low  mental 
ability  are  nevertheless  too  shrewd  to 
be  called  fools.  Some  who  are  philo- 
sophers in  intellect  are  fools  in  prac- 
tice. 

"It  iM foolishly  imagined  in  France  thftt 
to  deprive  one  great  man  of  his  dishes  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  another  of  his  money, 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  poor." — Fox. 

As  the  absurd  contradicts  every- 
day notions  of  fitness,  so  the  Prepos- 
terous CLblU  pnrjMsth^Uf  rever$ed  in 
ordsr),  tne  putting,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  contradicts 
every-day  notions  of  right  relation- 
ship. To  say  that  a  thing  is  prepos- 
terously absurd  is  to  say  that  it  ex- 
hibits such  gross  unfitness  as  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  com- 
mon sequences  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  term  is  now  used  as  a  mere  syno- 
nym for  very  absurd,  as  by  Dryden  :— 

"  What^  more  prepoeterons  than  to  see 
A  merrjr  beggar,  mirth  in  misery  f  " 

The  following  exhibits  the  exact 
use  of  the  term : — 

"Some  indeed  prsposUnm^ff  mi^lae^ 
these,  and  make  ns  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  priestly  office  in  the  forgiveness 
of  onr  sins  and  our  reconcilement  tr  9od, 
before  we  are  brought  under  the  2Aep<re 
of  His  kingly  office  by  onr  obedSence."— 
South. 

Paradoxical  (irapo^ef ec,  etmtrartf  to 
opinion,  ;Ninii/onca2 ))  belonf^  to  foims 
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of  BtatemenL  W  hen  Southej  speaks 
of  a ''  perrerse  and  paradoxical  intel- 
lect," he  only  means  one  which  likes 
to  express  itself  in  paradox.  A  para- 
dox IS  a  proposition  which  in  form  is 
out  of  harmony  with  common  concep- 
tions, yet  is  not  so  in  suhstance.  it 
is  tmth,  reason,  or  consistency  wearing 
the  garb  of  the  false,  unreasonable,  or 
absurd.  By  analogy,  the  term  para- 
doxical may  be  extended  beyond  mat- 
ters of  Terbal  expression  to  anything 
which  conveys  an  impression  or  a 
meaning  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. For  instance,  to  many 
persons  a  man  dressed  in  yellow  for 
mooming  would  present  a  paradoxical 
appesrance.  The  paradox  Tsnishes 
when  he  is  told  that  the  man  is  a  na- 
tive of  a  country  where  yellow  means 
mourning. 

"  A  glon  there  is  to  ooloiir  that  paradox, 
and  make  it  appear  in  show  not  to  be  alto- 
gether nnreaaooable.** — ^HooKxa. 

ABUSE.    Misuse. 

As  verbs  and  synonyms  (the  root 
of  both  being  the  Lat.  ufi ,  part,  iinu, 
to  use)  these  words  seem  to  be,  in  the 
following  manner,  distinguished.  To 
MnosB  IS  simply  to  use  in  a  ^rrong 
way,  to  Abuse  is  to  misuse  in  such  a 
way  that  hurt  accrues  to  the  thing 
misused,  or  to  some  other.  To  misuse 
may  be  the  consequence  of  inexpe- 
rience or  unfamiliarity  with  the  thm^ 
used ;  to  abuse  is  intentionally  to  use  it 
in  wrongdoing.  In  misuse  one  ofiends 
i^ainst  reason,  order,  propriety,  me- 
thod, interest ;  in  abuse  against  jus- 
tice or  honesty.  In  misuse  there  is 
derangement,  in  abuse  excess.  Ex- 
cess is  the  characteristic  in  Uie  idea  of 
abusing  one's  powers,  or  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  others.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  abusing  of  one's  own  powers  may 
arise  from  imprudence  or  even  gene- 
rosity, as  where  the  anxiety  to  serve 
or  benefit  others  has  made  us  forget 
the  cave  and  consideration  due  to  our- 
selves. 

But,  generally  speaking,  to  misuse 
is  to  use  with  waste  of  power ;  abuse 
is  to  use  with  wronfffulness  of  pur- 
pose. Language  is  abused  when  it  is 
employed  to  deceive,  to  advocate  in- 
justice, to  exdte  bad  passions,  in 
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blasphemy,  and  the  like.  It  is  mis- 
used when  it  is  spoken  unidiomati- 
cally  or  ungrammatically. 

*'  The  gravest  and  wisest  person  maj  be 
abuted  hj  being  pot  into  a  fool's  coat.**— 

TiLLOTSOK. 

"How  much  names  taken  for  thinn 
are  aprt  to  mislead  tbe  understanding,  the 
attentive  reading  of  philooophiral  writia 
wonld  abnndantlj  discover,  and  that  per- 
haps in  words  little  snspeeted  for  any  such 
muuse."—LocKX. 

ACADEMY.  School.  College. 
University.   Seminary.    Institute. 

Academy  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  atuMfjuta,  a  gymnasium  in 
the  suburbs  of  Athens  where  Plato 
taught.  Hence  the  Platonic  schools 
were  called  academies,  and  societies 
of  learned  men  have  since  been  called 
academies.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  societies  for  promoting  the  fine  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  Academy  of 
France,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pain- 
ters in  England,  and  many  others.  It 
is  an  affectation  to  call  a  school  for 
young  boys  an  academy.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  common  living  togeUier 
is  involved  in  the  simple  idea  of  an 
academy,  which  is  constituted  simply 
on  the  principle  of  a  community  in 
learning  or  art,  and  denotes  more 
than  their  first  rudiments. 

"  In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy, 
one  of  the  Academicians  desired  to  have 
their  opinions  on  the  condoct  of  Pan!  Vero- 
nese, who,  though  a  painter  of  great  eea- 
sideratiao,  had,  contrary  to  the  strict  mles 
of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Persens  and  Andro> 
meda,  represented  the  principal  figure  hi 
shade.**— -BIB  J.  Rbtkolds. 

A  School  (Greek,  ^x^x4,  Uisun), 
commonly  expresses  among  ourselves 
the  idea  of  youthful  students  and  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  elders, 
except  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  school  of  art,  as  of  painting, 
meaning  a  succession  of  artists  of  the 
same  style.  Even  here,  however,  the 
earlier  painters  or  founders  of  the 
style  are  spoken  of  as  masteM,  and 
their  imitators  as  pupils.  Like  aca- 
demy, but  more  strictlv,  common  study 
is  implied  in  school,  but  not  of  neces- 
sity common  living  together.  Aca- 
dsmr  and  school  are  also  applicable 
to  places  where  bodily  accomplish- 
ments are  practised,  at  a  School  of 
Fencing,  or  a  Riding  Academy. 
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"Tba  plare  BhoiiJd  be  •!  onee  both 
SAoU  mad  Univenitf,  not  needinff  a 
mort  to  mj  other  hooM  of  ■cholanhip, 
amc  it  b«  •ome  peealimr  CoUese  of  Law 
er  nyiic,  where  they  mean  to  be  praeti- 
ttaBenL"— MnTOor. 

In  CoLLBOC  (Lit.  CoUenumy  col- 

Hgwrtif ;  uid  so  any  Mm  of  earpo- 

rttim)  is  inrolred,  on  the  oUier  hand, 

tneietr  of  penons  liring  together  or 

ttibn^  oiBduly  in  concert.     And  thia 

■  the  ft  ace  of  the  idea,  that  of  learn- 

■g  bemf  accidental.    Some  oollegea 

Of  not  institntions  of  learning  or 

neaee,  aa  the  College  of  Cardmala. 

A  e^ege  in  the  educational  senae  is 

apposed  to  be  more  under  public 

nrernment  than  a  school,  whicn  may 

K  itrietlj  prirate. 

"Wbea  we  eooaider  the  greataen  of 
•V  vaatt  in  this  kind,  we  should  be 
tnpled  to  wish  foor  a  QtUege  destined  for 
tkts^pbal  of  a  snAcient  nnmber  of  able 
MMoaries  in  constant  sncoession,  brought 
vp  from  their  early  youth  in  such  a  disci- 
pass  ss  may  be  judged  best  fitted  for  such 
s  Mrriec."— WAABvaTOir. 


Aa  aggregate  of  coUegea  may  form 

IB  UinTEBsmr,  which,  howerer,  is 

■oc  thereby  constituted,  but  rather  by 

keog  a  plaoe  ofunivenal  learning  ( Lat. 

mdmrmaiem,  orig.  a  guild  corporation) 

hu  comnonly  a  corporate  existence 

•ad  ngfats  which  are  recognized  by 

the  State  to  which  it  belongs.   A  uni- 

ygiiitjf  may  consist  of  one  or  more 

than    one    college.     The    building 

called  the  UaiTeni^  of  London  is 

Bot  a  college,  but  represents  a  central 

seat  of  lesjrning  to  which  colleges  are 

•fthated. 

"As  it  resembled  a  rojml  court  in  r^ard 
sf  those  many  aoblrmen  and  persons  of 
faality  that  Ured  in  it,  so  one  might  esteem 
it  an  Omivernty,  tot  those  many  aoeom- 
i  bmh  in  all  kinds  of  knowled^  and 
leamiag  that  were  his  domestics." — 


ACCEDE.      AsssNT,     Consbnt. 
AcmcB.    Comply.  Acqviiscb.  Con> 


AccBOB  (Lat.  meeidtro,  to  go  to  or 
expresses  a  Toluntary  going 
of  the  mind,  to  attach  itself  to 
proposed  matter.  That  to  which 
we  aeoeae  m  of  the  nature  of  some- 
thing fropoaed  to  our  consideration, 
as  a  leqoeaty  or  a  plan  of  action.  We 
aeosde  when  we  go  orer  to  the  side* 
as  it  wefe,  of  anolner,  in  consequence 


of  his  representations  made  to  us.  We 
accede  when  we  agree  to  the  terms  of 
a  person  or  party  or  a  conyention. 

'*  And  rain  were  reason,  courage,  learning, 

all. 
Till  power  oceedtf;  till  Tudor's  wild  o^ee 
Smile  on  their  cause."— BHXZfSTOiiB. 

As  we  accede  to  practical  proposals, 
so  we  A88ent(  Lat  auentire)  to  matters 
of  judgment  as  enunciated  in  spe- 
culatiye  propositions.  We  assent  to  a 
thing  when  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  or 
recognized  as  such,  whether  formally 

froposed  to  our  acceptance  or  not. 
t  IS  opposed  to  dissent,  which  is  to 
express  an  opposite  or  different 
opmion,  as  assent  a  similar  or  the 
same.  It  is  purely  mental,  but  is 
also  taken  for  the  yoluntaiy  txpret- 
sion  of  concurrence,  as  an  act  of  the 
judgment. 

"Subscription  to  articles  of  Religion, 
though  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
subsniber's  auentf  may  properly  enough  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  oaths,  because  it  is  goremed  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation." — Palby. 

CoNSBNT  (Lat.  coruentire)  is  to  con- 
cur to  some  practical  purpose,  to 
agree  to  act  according  to  the  will  ol 
another.  But  the  noun  consent  bears 
the  meaning  of  coUectiTe  assent,  as  in 
the  phrase,  **  the  uniTersal  consent  of 
manJcind . "  Consent  is  given  to  others 
in  some  matter  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  which  is  promoted  by 
such  agreement  on  our  part.  Some 
superiority,  either  personal  or  of  posi- 
tion, springing  out  of  the  circum- 
stances is  implied  in  consent.  Assent 
may  be  the  result  of  some  proposal  or 
request  to  express  it.  Consent  is  al- 
ways consequent  upon  request.  The 
effect  of  assent  is  to  involye  in  the 
responsibility  of  expressed  opinion  ; 
the  effect  of  consent  is  to  implicate  in 
a  course  of  action. 

"  My  porerty  and  not  my  will  cooseats.'* 

Shaxxspbarb. 

AoRXE  (Fr.  agr^er^frendn  ^gr^t 
i,eMd  grdittBiyto  recoivojavourablyytnm 
Lat.  grolio,)  is  the  most  comprehen- 
siye.  Assent  is  agreement  of  opinion ; 
consent,  agreement  of  action;  acced- 
ing, agreement  to  proposals ;  confor- 
mi^,  agreement  to  outward  rules  or 
practices ;  compliance,  agreement  to 
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Bubmit  one*f  self  to  the  wishes  of 
another.  Astherestareroluntarjaiid 
delibcmte  sots,  so  tgreement  msy  be 
ToluntUTOrmToluntaiy.  Agreement 
may  be  Between  persons  and  things, 
or  a  person  and  a  thinflp.  It  may  be  a 
harmony  of  will,  moru  likeness,  me- 
chanical aptitode,  external  similarity ; 
and,  in  short,  anything  which  is  not 
disijgfreement  or  difference.  Agree- 
ment may  be  complete  or  partiiu,  of 
all  points  or  of  some  only.  Things 
agree  which  harmonise  in  opinion, 
feeling,  statement,  proposal,  appear- 
ance, operation — that  is,  where  tiiey 
meet  in  some  third  term,  which  is  a 
test  or  standard  of  jud^nent,  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  evidence,  pur- 
pose, likeness,  or  result. 

"  Knowledge  teems  to  me  to  be  Dothinff 
bnt  the  perception  of  the  coanerion  ana 
ofnememt  or  diangreement,  nnd  repngnaaee 
oT  any  of  onr  ideas.**— Locxjb. 

Comply  and  Consent  (the  former 
from  Lat.  eamplere,  iofuyily  through  It. 
compare,  not  Fr.  compiler)  rery  nearly 
coincide,  but  compliance  denotes  fkr 
more  stronffly  and  personally  Uie 
■orrender  of  one's  own  will  to  that  of 
another.  We  may  comply  reluctantly 
or  gladly.  We  comply  with  Uie  wishes 
ofanotherassuch;  but  we  might  con- 
sent to  do  a  thing  on  its  being  shown 
to  be  for  our  own  interest,  or  if  a 
sufficient  inducement  were  held  out 
to  us,  though  it  should  not  be  of  any 
particular  advantage  to  the  person 
who  should  endeavour  to  induce  us  to. 
act.  To  consent  is  a  more  indepen« 
dent  act  than  to  comply.  In  con- 
senting we  recognise  proper  ground 
of  action,  thougn  at  the  request  of 
another.  In  complying  we  recognize 
nothingbuthis  desires.  X^onsentmay, 
and  generally  does,  come  from  a  supe- 
rior, or  one  independent  of  us ;  comply- 
ing, from  one  who  is  in  some  degree 
the  inferior  or  weaker.  If  we  con- 
sent wrongly,  it  is  from  an  error  of 
judgment;  ifweoomply  wrongly,  it 
IS  from  weakness  of  cnaraeter.  Not 
to  oonsent  is  to  refuse ;  not  to  comply 
is  to  resist. 

"  He  that  compliea  against  his  will, 
la  of  the  same  opinion  •till.'* 

HUDIBSAS. 

To  Acquiesce  (Lat.  acquii$e<trt)  is 


[accelebate] 


to  concur  with  what  is  said  or  done 
in  some  degree  short  of  a  full  and 
hearty  concurrence,  and  even  with 
the  mere  absence  of  contradiction  or 
opposition.  Acquiescence  is  a  passive 
act  dictated  by  prudence,  duty,  or  ne- 
cessity.  Itisanegativeor  permissivt 
actwhich  refrains  from  challengingthe 
truth  of  statements,  or  the  justice  of 
decisions  and  dispositions.  It  is  the 
act  of  an  inferior  by  position  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  kmd  of  consent  or 
compliance,  which  comes  not  so  much 
from  the  will  or  the  judgment  as  from 
a  determination  to  naye  no  will  and 
exercise  no  judgment  of  our  own  in 
the  matter. 

"  Submission  to  God's  will,  and  oogioee- 
eenee  in  the  event  disposed  by  Him.** — 
Basbow. 

CoNiORM  ^Lat.  eonform&ity  to  firm 
<y»uMSrtoa%)  denotes,  as  the  structure 
of  the  word  expresses,  an  external,  or 
at  least  formal,  agreement.  We  con- 
form only  in  externals,  or  the  opinions 
which  affBCt  them,  or  the  rules 
which  regulate  them.  We  conform 
to  habits, customs,  and  praodoes;  not 
to  thoughts,  but  to  the  modes  in  which 
they  find  expression ;  nottoprinciplea, 
but  the  actum  which  is  the  result  of 
them.  An  outward  conformity  may 
even  conceal  an  inward  dissent. 

"  I  think  thoae  who  make  laws  and  vie 
force  to  bring  men  to  Chnreh  eonformity 
in  religion  seek  onlj  the  oompliaace ;  bnt 
coneem  themselves  not  tor  the  conviction 
of  those  thej  pnnish.'*— -Locxa. 

ACCELERATE.  Hasten.  Speed. 
ExPEon-E.  Despatch.  Quicken. 
Urge.    Instigate. 

Of  these  Hasten,  Speed,  Quicken, 
are  used  both  as  active  and  neuter 
verbs ;  Expedite,  Despatch,  Accklx* 
RATE,  Urge,  only  actively.  It  is  as 
active  verbs  that  they  are  here  con- 
sidered. 

Accelerate  (Lat.  ace^Mrart)  has 
much  the  sense  of  the  English  form 
Quicken  (A.S.  ewiCf  quick,  altve, 
lively,  rajnd),  which  is  the  most 
generic  of  aU.  Accelerate  refirs  to 
some  movement  already  begun,  and 
except  as  a  scientific  term,  is  not 
applied  to  the  object  itself— the  rota- 
tion of  a  wheel,  not  the  wheel  itself, 
is  accelerated  ;  the  speed  of  a  horse, 
not  the  horse.     In  this  respect  it 
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m  HASTKiVy  which  may  be 
where  no  morement  has  as 
and  in  the  sense  of  shorten- 
ntenral  beforo  something 
ty  as  to  hasten  a  penon^ 
It  has  a  character  more 
ehanical  than  hasten.  To 
is  to  canse  increased  re- 
morement;  to  hasten  (cf. 
Jboffea)  is  to  causa  di- 
occnpation  of  time.  In 
we  nare  a  final  object,  in 
ig  we  may  hare  no  more 
perative  object.  I  hasten 
tch  of  basmesB  in  order 
r  be  the  sooner  concluded ; 
e  the  rotation  of  the  grind- 
:  it  may  ^^ind  the  more 
.  The  setting  of  additional 
oelerating  the  speed  of  the 
1  hasten  our  arriTal  at  the 
ra  accelerate  a  conclusion^ 
re  accelerate  the  process  by 
I  arrived  at. 

Bsy  b«  in  an  endlev  rarietj  of 
It  mmj  be  anick  or  slow,  neti.' 
nrilineal.  it  nwjr  b«  ecpiable, 
id,  or  retarded.** — Bcid. 
•  HoQses,  finding  things  ia  this 
ttened  the  departure  of  their 
en  to  the  lale  of  Wight,  with 
xastmetions  to  treat  with  the 
roLOW. 

1  this  sense  (  A.S.  tpidan,  to 
a  little  old-fashioned^  and 
ised  when  the  idea  of  pro- 
r  successful  furtherance  is 
without  of  necessity  an  in- 
the  rate  of  motion.  It  be- 
e  enterprises,  undertakings, 
;tions  of  men,  which  occupy 
un  a  prescribed  course,  and 
gement  and  regulation. 

ptttUr  of  Night's  spies 
t  all  her  dreams'  ooscorities.'* 
CHATiiAzr,  Horner.^ 
I  employed  in  matters  in 
action  of  persons  is  oon- 
id  IS  only  poetically  used 
se  of  propu  mechuucally 
rt),  aa  by  Gray — 

ue  the  rolling  eiroles*  speed, 
nye  the  firing  ball." 

iwerer,  to  urge  a  conside- 

nment,  plea,  and  the  like. 

the  id^  ot  hastening  by 
Hid  from  a  feeing  of  the 

undesirabkneis  of  light 
I  or  delay. 


*'  Mj  brother  did  urge  me  in  this  act.** 

Shakxspbuie. 
He  who  urges  acts  under  a  grave 
impulse.  Circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  may  urge,  that  is,  exercise, 
strong  inducement  to  action  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences. When  we  urge  we  supply 
a  stimulus  to  action  where  it  is  want- 
ing, or  we  regard  it  as  wanting.  The 
use  of  the  whip  will  urge  the  horse 
to  his  highest  speed.  Ambition  will 
urge  men  to  arauous,  almost  to  des- 
perate attempts.  We  are  urg^  equally 
by  the  violent  promptings  of  passion, 
and  by  the  incontrovertible  force  of 
reason.  To  urge  stands  midway  be- 
tween incline,  which  is  weaker,  and 
compel,  which  is  stronger. 

ExPBorrB  and  Dispatch  (Lat.  e»~ 
plidirty  and  Fr.  d^pidierf  It.  ditpaeeiart) 
are  employed  of  transactions  in  busi- 
ness, but  expedite  refers  rather  to  the 
hastening  ot  the  process,  despatch  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end ;  so  that 
both  mav  concur,  in  the  same  phrase, 
to  expedite  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  idea  of  expeditmg  is  to  firee  from 
incumbrances,  so  as  to  enable  to  move 
fitfter ;  the  idea  of  despatching  is  to 
unfasten,  and  so  to  set  loose  or  free. 
A  matter  is  expedited  when  it  is  got 
over  more  ouickly,  it  is  despatc&d 
when  it  is  aisposed  of  as  done.  To 
despatch  a  messenger  is  to  send  him 
off,  to  despatch  an  enemy  is  to  send 
him  out  ot  life. 

I-NSTXOATS  (Lat.  insfigare)  is  only 
used  towards  persons,  and  commonly 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  urge 
to  honest  exertion,  and  instigate  to 
Clime.  The  idea  oi  instigation  is  that 
of  goading  on  to  do  something;  to 
this  has  come  to  be  added  that  of  a 
secret  motive  or  impulse.  Instigation 
is  a  means,  by  stimulation  and  secret 
excitement,  of  urging  one  to  do  what 
he  is  not  otherwise  inclined  to  do, 
and  which  he  may  eren  resist  He 
who  is  instinted  is  forced  on  in  some 
way.  Sound  and  sober  reasons,  how- 
ever unanswerably  forcible,  do  not 
instigate,  though  thev  may  prompt, 
urge,  and  even  compel. 

«'  Yoar  Imperial  Majesty's  jnst  inflnence. 
whieh  is  stiil  greater  than  jonr  extensiTO 
power,  will  animate  and  expetUU  the  eflbrts 
of  other  Borerelgns." — Burks. 
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[accent] 


"  Ere  w«  pat  onnelm  in  •rms,  dupatck  we 
The  biuineM  we  hsve  talked  of." 

SHAESSrSABB. 

Af  the  idea  of  quick  is  fint  that  of 
life,  and  then  that  of  such  actire 
moFement  as  flows  from  life,  the  rerb 
quicken  follows  this  twofold  idea, 
and  besides  being  employed  of  the 
mere  acceleration  of  motion,  may  be 
used  also  of  increasing  the  motire 
facul^,  as  in  the  followme : — 

"  Like  s  fmitf  al  garden  withont  a  hedge, 
whieh  qukchens  the  appetite  to  eqjoj  ao 
ttrnpUoff  a  prize."— SocTB. 

"He  natii  011I7  inttigated  hit  blaekett 
amenta  to  the  very  extent  of  their  malig- 
nity."—WAaBDaroif. 

ACCENT.    Emphasis.    Stexss. 

Of  these,  Stbess  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, expressing  an  idea  of  effort  (O. 
Yt,  estroissiry  to  straighten)^  while  Em- 
phasis (Gr.  ifA^o-tZy  from  i/M^wnnfiai) 
expresses  the  idea  of  light  and  shade, 
and  AccBNT  (Lat.  acwttut)  that  of  in- 
tonation. Metaphoricallj,  stress  is  used 
as  the  others  are  not — upon  ideas, 
arguments,  or  moral  considerations. 
We  laj  stress  upon  that  to  which  we 
attribute  importance,  to  which  we 
desire  to  assign  a  prominent  place  in 
our  representations.  As  accent  and 
emphasis  belong  not  to  thoughts  but 
to  their  utterance  in  language,  so  ac- 
cent i?  on  syllables,  emphasis  on 
wordH.  The  object  of  accent  is  gram- 
matical, for  the  purpose  of  character- 
izing words ;  the  oDJect  of  emphasis 
is  rhetorical,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  idea  which  tney  express  into 
Drominence,  and  illustrating  the  sense 
oy  a  marked  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Accent  is  a  matter  of  rule, 
and  belongs  to  the  requirements  of 
the  language,  and  in  no  sense  to  the 
taste  of  the  speaker.  It  has  in  some 
cases  its  written  signs  which  are  in- 
variable, ^nphasis  is  variable,  and 
depends,  where  it  is  deliberate,  on  the 
taste  ana  interpretation  of  the  reader 
01  speaker ;  where  it  is  spontaneous, 
on  his  emotion. 

"  Agreeably  to  this  (short  proonnciation 
of  our  word«)  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  English  pronoQciation,  the  throwing  the 
accent  farther  back^that  is,  nearer  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any 
other  nation." — BiiAi^. 

"  The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  ezpre« 
That  marks  the  proper,  and  with  proper 
stress; 


Bat  none  emphatie  ean  that  actor  call. 
Who  lays  an  eqnal  gmphatiM  on  all." 

Lloyd's  Aetcr. 

ACCEPT.    RscBivB.    Taib. 

Of  these.  Takb  (A.S.  focoii,  to  takt, 
lay  hold  of)  which  is  the  simplest  and 
most  purely  physical,  is  em^oyed  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  spontaneous  ss- 
snming.  and  of  rf«dy  receiving  at  the 
hand  of  another ;  in  other  words,  to 
assume  with  or  without  the  interven- 
tion of  another  person.  The  force 
oscillates  between  the  most  active 
and  the  most  purely  paasive  senses. 
I  take  a  thing  oy  force,  or  1  take  an 
injury — that  is,  endure  withont  resent- 
ing it.  In  this  psssive  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed of  inanimate  substances  to 
denote  no  more  than  a  natural  im- 
pressibility, or  capability  of  being 
acted  upon.  Wax  will  take  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal.  In  fresco  painting 
the  moist  g^round  will  take  the  colors 
better  than  when  dry. 

Recbivb  (Fr.  wcevoir,  Lat.  rWtpert) 
is  purely  psssive.  Like  take,  it  be- 
longs both  to  voluntary  agents  and 
inanimate  substances.  I  receive  a 
friend  at  my  house ;  I  receive  a  blow; 
the  wax  receives  the  impression. 
When  employed  of  the  former,  take 
is  more  or  less  volimtary,  even  in  its 

f>a8sive  sense.  Receive  may  be  vo- 
untar^  or  involuntary.  To  take  a 
blow  IS  passive  and  voluntuy.  To 
receive  a  dIow  is  passive  and  involun- 
tary. The  voluntariness  is  distinctly 
prominent  in  Accept  CLaX.  aeciptrty 
part.  a(xefi\u)y  which  aiwajs  implies 
pleasure,  or  at  least  readiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  receive  gladly  or 
unwillingly,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
accept  what  we  choose  to  take  from 
anotner,  we  receive  what  he  chooses 
to  give  us.  The  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  difference  between 
receiving  an  apol(^  or  an  invitation 
and  accepting  it.  ft  is  to  be  noted 
that  accept  is  not  used  in  this  sens6 
of  persons  whom  we  always  receive, 
sometimes  gladlv,  sometimes  ungra- 
ciously, unless  the  person  is  in  some 
way  presented  to  our  choice.  Ac- 
ceptance is  an  active,  voluntary,  and 
conscious  reception.  We  are  com- 
monly said  to  receive  thanks  and  to. 
accept  services.    Receive  may  denote 


[acceptance]         disckihimated. 
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M  more  than  not  reliisixig.  We  ought 
i^mjz  to  be  grateihl  for  benefits  we 
kife  receiyedy  and  to  be  very  slow 
b  rejecting  wbat  we  hare  once  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Aid  tmrard  the  edoeatioa  of  jonr  dangb- 

ten 
I  bert  bcstuw  a  nmple  iaatnunent, 
lad  this  Bmall  packet  of  GFreek  and  Latin 

booki. 
If  joa  aaxpt  them,  then  their  worth  is 

freat.**  SHAJUsnu&a. 

"JnMifieetioo  alwars  snpposes  two  par- 
tics,  one  to  gire,  and  another  to  receive, 
vhetW  without  any  act  at  all  on  the  re- 
(QiciTe  ttde,  as  in  the  ease  of  infants ;  or 
nether  aeeompaaied  bj  reeeptrre  acts,  as 
*  tbe  ease  of  adnlts,  who  maj  be  properly 
■id  to  aeetpt  and  assent  to,  as  well  as  to 
none  and  enjoy.** — WATsaLAKD. 

"Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body."— £^/uA 

"Do  I  felly  trust  in  Ood  as  the  Girer 
•ad  Taktr  away  of  all  earthly  things  P"— 
flonx. 

ACCEPTABLE,  Grateful. 
Welcoms. 

That  if  AccBPTABLE  (See  Accept) 
vkidi  if  gladlj  to  be  received  as  a 
rebtiTe  good  as  coinciding  with  our 
oicaiBfltaDeef  and  requirements.  But 
^  oolj  within  certain  limits,  for  it 
ii  not  a  strong  term.  The  appropriate 
bdoogs  essentially  to  the  aocept- 
•^le:  we  should  be  speaking  ironically 
if  we  said  of  any  gift  of  gre^t  value 
t^  it  was  acceptable.  That  is  ac- 
ceptable which  IS  suitable  in  itself 
•M  pleasant  to  receive.  The  aocept- 
aUs  iM  determined  as  much  by  the 
jodgment  as  by  the  feelings. 

"  If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from 
rrcfy  r^fri-^  and  desire,  there  are  still 
•ooK  objects  that  are  more  acceptabU  to 
m  than  others."— Rxio. 

Gbatetul  (Lat.  y^dtui)  express^ 
not  so  much  what  is  recognized  as  a 
good  as  rather  what  is  sensibly  de- 
ughtful  and  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ings. Hence,  unlike  acceptable,  it 
may  be  predicted  of  thines  which  are 
not'  gifts  at  all,  nor  of  the  nature  of 
pcMsessions.  A  donation  of  money  is 
grateful  to  the  poor  man,  as  gladden- 
m^  his  heart  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taming  what  otherwise  he  could  not 
possess;  acceptable  to  him  as  reflect- 
mg  upon  the  improvement  of  his 
CGodition  conseauent  upon  it.  The 
grateful  commonly  meets  a  natural,  as 


the  acceptable  an  artificial  or  casual 
want.  The  cool  breeze  is  mteful  to 
the  fevered  patient.  As  tne  accept- 
able excites  satisfiustion,  so  the  gratenil 
excites  joy  or  pleasure.  The  accept- 
able meets  a  requirement,  the  grateful 
a  want. 

"Hope's  prateful  stimnlos  produces  a 
pleasing  and  salutary  flow  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  diflPoses  a  temperate  Tiradty 
orer  the  system." — CooAir. 

Welcome,  as  the  word  plainly  in- 
dicates, belongs  to  that  which  oomea 
to  us  gladly,  and  includes,  like  erate- 
ful,  many  things  besides  gifts  or 
things  offered  to  our  acceptance. 
What  is  welcome  is  always  of  the 
nature  of  an  event.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  person,  but  his  arri- 
val or  coining  which  is  welcome. 
Welcome  expresses,  more  positively 
than  acceptable  or  even  grateful,  the 
fact  that  the  thin^  has  accrued  to  the 
person.  That  which  is  acceptable  or 
grateful  one  would  .be  glad  to  have, 
tnat  which  is  welcome  has  arrived. 
The  former  express  the  qualities  of 
things,  the  latter  their  effect  upon 
ourselves. 

•'  O  welcome  hour  1  ** — Miltoit. 

ACCEPTANCE.     Acceptation. 

These  words,  which  are  only  diffe- 
rent modifications  of  the  word  accept, 
have  come  to  be  employed  with  some 
distinction  of  meaning;  depending, 
nevertheless,  entirely  upon  usage.  It 
is,  however,  consonant  with  their  ety- 
mology that  acceptance  should  have  tne 
more  subjective  and  active,  acceptation 
the  more  objective  and  passive,  sense. 
So  acceptance  denotes  the  act  or  process 
of  receiving,  acceptation  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  or  thing  is  received. 
The  acceptance  of  a  word  would 
mean  the  recognition  and  reception 
of  it,  either  by  an  individual  or  into 
the  vocabulary  of  a  language.  Its 
acceptation  would  be  its  force  and 
meaning  after  it  had  been  so  received. 
The  acceptation  of  a  word  is  conven- 
tional .  It  depends  upon  w  hat  a  parti- 
cular people  or  generation  may  re- 
gard as  its  direct  and  proper  rorce. 
oo,  for  instance,  the  Lat.  ntutiy  to  use 
wi'ongly,  has  gone  out  in  difiierent 
meanings  in  the  French  abuser  and 
the  English  ahuu  as  regards  persons. 
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the  French  notion  of  ahiue  in  such 
cases  being  deception,  the  Engliflfa, 
coarse  denunciation.  The  acceptance 
of  a  word  lies  more  commonly  in  the 
genins  of  a  language,  which  seems  to 
possess,  so  to  speak,  an  instinctiye 
faculty  of  admitting  what  is  con- 
sonant, and  rejecting  what  is  uncon- 
genial to  it.  Like  aSl  instincts,  how- 
erer,  it  is  not  unerring ;  and  we  are 
sometimes  surprised  to  find  what  we 
regard  as  a  rejection  without  a  cause, 
where  the  tfoceptance  of  the  word 
would  have  adaed  to  the  resources 
of  the  language. 

*'  Saeh  with  him 
Finds  no  acetptaayBt  nor  can  find.** 

MlLTOH. 

" '  Friend/  qnoth  the  Cor,  '  I  meant  no 

hsrm, 
Then  why  w  eapttooB,  why  so  wmrm  ? 
My  words  in  common  acceptation, 
Coald  never  giro  thee  proTocation.'  ** — Gat. 

ACCESS.    Approach. 

Both  these  words  are  employed 
both  of  the  draw;^ng  near  and  of  the 
line  of  morement  oy  which  it  is 
effected — that  is,  of  the  act  and  the 
way ;  but  Access  (  Lat.  acctunty  from 
aeecdJtrty  to  approach'^  bears  reference 
rather  to  the  capabilities,  Approach 
(  Fr.  afrproehetj  Lat.  aopr^ipriarej  Bra- 
chet)  to  the  way,  of  drawing  near.  In 
approach,  the  question  is  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  line  or  method,  or  the  safety 
or  expemency  of  making  it  at  aJI.  In 
access,  it  is  as  to  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  finding  or  obtaining  it.  Approacn 
is  used  m  more  varied  senses  than 
access,  which  commonly  means  capa- 
bility of  reaching  or  being  reached. 
Approach  is  the  act  of  drawing  near, 
and  is  applicable  to  time  as  well  as 
space,  or,  in  a  secondarr  sense,  bears 
the  meaning  of  resemblance,  an  ana- 
log]^ existing  between  .the  ideas  of 
sinularity  ana  approximation.  Access 
is  a  complete,  approach  a  partial,  act. 
Approacn  may  still  leare  an  interval 
between  us  and  th  e  obj  ect  approached ; 
access  precludes  the  idea  of  such 
interval.  In  reg^ard  to  persons,  one 
would  sometimes  gladly  approach 
them,  but  cannot  gain  access  to  them. 
In  such  cases  we  commonly  approach 
them  in  order  to  insinuate  ourselves 
into  their  good  gpraces,  and  seek  access 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  some  matter 


[access] 

of  interest  in  which  we  believB  thst 
they  may  render  us  assistance. 

"  They  aaen 
With  hnndreds  and  with  thoaaaads  traop' 

inff  came 
Attended,  all  aceets  was  thronged.** 

Mtltos. 
"  By  thy  apprcach  then  mak'st  me  most 
unhappy.**  SHAKaapBAaa. 

ACCIDENT.  CONTINOBNCT. 

CaSUALTT.      iNCinBNT. 

AU  these  terms  express  the  occur- 
rence of  events  in  the  producing  of 
which,  our  own  design  had  no  part. 
Of  these  Accident  (Lat.  aa^dere,  t» 
btfali)  and  Casualty  (I At.  edsiiaiiSf 
fortuitous)  are  more  closely  personal 
than  CoNTiNOBNCv  (Lat.  eonftng^,  to 
fall  to  the  lot)  and  Incident  (Lat. 
indtdltrtf  to  htfalVf .  A  Ithough  the  term 
accident  means  m  itself  no  more  than 
a  befalling,  it  is  never  used  withoat 
qualification  to  express  the  dumoe 
occurrence  of  anything  good^  but 
requires  a  modifying  term :  as,  a  ludy 
accident.  An  accident  bean  refe- 
rence to  some  person  to  whom  ao 
event  occurs  uxidesignedly.    In  the 

Shrase  '*  by  accident,^  as, "  1  met  him 
y  accident  in  the  street,  the  idea  of 
untoward  befidling  is  not  implied  as 
in  the  case  of  the  simple  noun,  an 
accident.  Accident  is  the  concrete  of 
which  chance  is  the  abstract.  Chance 
instanced  in  somebody  becomes  acci- 
dent. We  may  see  how  the  term 
accident  was  on  the  turn  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  from  an  unexpected 
occurrence  to  an  untoward  one,  in  the 
line, 

"  or  moving  acddewU  by  flood  and  fleld." 
Casualty,  like  accident,  tends  to  an 
unfavourable  sense.  The  use  of  such 
words  seems  to  indicate  the  feeling  of 
mankind,  that  where  things  occur  not 
as  the  conseouence  of  human  fore- 
thought and  desigD.  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  mteUcitous  or  disas- 
trous. A  casualty  is  first  a  chance 
occurrence,  then  an  infelicitous  one ; 
as  an  accident  is  first  a  chance  occur- 
rence, then  a  disastrous  one.  Casualty 
is  more  independent  of  ourselves  than 
accident.  An  accident  may  be,  and 
commonlv  is,  attributable  to  our  own 
acts,  as  through  rashness  or  neglect: 
but  there  are  casualties  whicn   no 


[iCCOHPAMIHENT]        DI8CBIMIKATED. 


hMD  pradoKic  ooald  fsrewe  or  pre- 
•m.  A  r— Billy  of  tlii*  kind  woold 
klk«  deMli  of  uotlier  K  >  oertain 
■■wnt,  or  OUT  own.  Hmmn  life  J( 
idnct  to  aaathiet,  bol  it  ti  anly 
Uie  to  MeiilaMi.  Aoddenu  Bptinr 
iiiiiliifi  Ij  oDt  of  tlie  ntafttioii  of 
ita^kniuL     CHadtis  ant  of  tbe 

>bcb  be  ibirea  with  otb«n.  Men 
ud  wiawD  Blight  nSET  eqiullj  from 
ibi  ■HMting  of  ft  cmiTU{:e,  wt  the 
tfc  01  Ben  Deing  mora  utire  (ud 
fiUe,  isTolTing  manj  dugeroua 
nin  ud  profeMioiu,  eKpaar*  Ihnn 
B>0T«Mno(U4Dd&BqaeatcunilIie« 
OuthitafvDmen. 


A  CovmioiacT  ia  to  a  cdicinn- 

m  uadeat  n  to  t  panoo  or  nc  of 
pnoai;  bat tba efict of  u iMident 
■■■pie,  that  of  ■  coDtiD(^07  oom- 
fla.    Ab  accident  ii  a  duwce,  a 


IvciBnrT.  likeacaid«nt,eipKwef  a 
beUliBg  witbont  importing  the  idoa 
of  (baoce,  Ihoofh  it  maj-  owe  id 
lull  ml  to  a  eertain  uneipactedoeM. 
It  ii  aa  erent  regarded  imipiwlrfelj 
of  what  led  toil,  bat  not  precluding 
ibe  plain  reoognitioa  or  »*ceTtain- 
■eu  of  iu  eaiue,  u  r.g.  an  incideiit 
io  a  *oyap  or  biatory.  Aa  an  aeoi- 
dol  bsloaga  (o  thingi  vithant,  and 
i^H>  in  to  mar,  lOtempt,  or  eren 
e  of  thing!,  ■>  an  incident 


^Jl^ 


deriation  without  li 
being  not  untoward  or  ftuatiatire,  bnt 
iUnetntiTe  and  faelpfbl.  It  mij  tn 
□baerred  IhittfaenatianDf  harm  which 
aisociatea  itielf  with  caiaaltj-  is  oot 
attached  to  cunal,  which  mesiu  aimplT 
eomingin  cal!ateratlj,coJDcidiTif;wilh 
other  matter*,  but  not  bnTing  aaj  im- 
portant eSbct  upon  them,  ao  that  ita 
meaning  borders  upon  that  of  trtfial. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  Comcohi- 
Tiirr.   AoJUKcr.    Appijidaoi. 

An  AccoHFiHiHaNT   (lee  Aaom- 
pony)  ia  that  which  (foea  hj  nature 

may  be  made  to   go  with "■ 

thing  by  reaaoa  of  ita  fitoeaa 
mony.     Tbe  porpoae  of  an  acea 
panimeat  ia  to  make  that  which 
accompaniea  fbller,  better,  and 


A  CoHCOHTTJNT  (Lat.  emcimitirtf 

(0  aceampany)  ia  that  which  fbllowa 
another  thinf  by  ita  phjaical  or  moral 
fnrce  and  tendency,  or  belanga  to  it 
in  time  and  biatOTJoally.  In  conco- 
mitant the  ^t  of  aooompaniment, 
rather  than  any  parpoae  or  Gtnea«,  ia 

"  The  Jtaftb  of  tU>  ktdbdI  1  Itttn  bt- 

corioai  partHDlan  wUvli  *rv  not  fwtiaa 
Xa  tha  nbiflcL^  mod  ifhifb  wtamitaKlis/ 
aiBlt»t<  til*  hiilsiT  uT  Iliauta'— Wu- 

An  AnjDNCT  (Lat.  adjangltrt,  part. 
mjiuiiefui,  lajein  Io)  ia  that  wbiob  i* 
joiDed  to  another  thinr,  not  being  an 
oaaontial  part  of  it,  or  Iwlanging  to  it 
in  nature,  but  which  may  he  with  ad- 
ranlage  attached  to  it,  or,  aa  a  fact, 
hai  bMn,  ao  that  the  two  go  together. 

"  Thfl  DadDv.  propartiaf.  a^mjteU,  aad 
tSirti  cfQodk  law.'— Baaaow. 

Arranuoi  (Lat.  opprruAlrium)  i* 


tfaenatnreof  apririlegBar  pofaeaaion, 
which  by  iu  anitableneaa  or  aaiueabto- 
new  enhance*  the  Talne  of  the  larger 
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it  18  annexed.    It  may  be  poqNwely 

added  to  it  or  drawn  after,  and  in 

some  sense  required  hj  it.    So  local 

priyileees   maj   constitute   valuable 

appendages  to  a  title  and  estates.    On 

tbe  other  hand,  sumptuous  equipages 

may  be   a  neceaaarj  appendage  to 

sucn  a  position.    Appendages^  if  not 

actually  onerous,  are  either  Valuable 

or  honourable. 

'*  Modeitj  u  the  appindagt  of  sobriety." 
—BuHor  TATLoa. 

ACCOMPANY.  Attend.  Escort. 

To  Accompany  (L.  Lat.  comvdnio' 
lUMj  from  c<m,tog€ther,  andpdn  iif  ortadj 
a  companion,  being  literally  a  meu' 
mate)  and  Attend  (Lat.  atttndire,  to 
give  heed  to.  Ft.  attendref  to  await) 
are  applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons ;  Escort  only  to  persons.  When 
applied  to  persons  Accompany  implies 
some  sort  of  equality  between  the  two 
persons  or  parties,  Attend  some  mea- 
sure of  inferiority  in  one  to  the  other. 
Escort  ( Fr.  escorte ;  as  if  from  Lat. 
eicort^ere,  to  tet  straight)  is  acoom* 
paniment  of  or  attendance  upon  per- 
sona for  the  sake  of  protection  from 
danger  or  insult,  though  where  there 
is  little  risk  of  this  the  escort  assumes 
the  character  of  honourable  and  de- 
ferential accompaninwnt.  It  is  not  a 
term  of  long-standing  in  the  language, 
and  according  to  usi^e  may  he  em> 
ployed  with  equal  correctness  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  one  person  and 
by  more  than  one.  It  is  used  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following: — 

*'  To>day  shut  oat,  still  onward  press. 
And  watch  the  seasons  of  access— 
la  prirattf  hannt,  in  pnbUe  meet 
Salnte,  eteort  him  throngh  the  street.** 

FaAxas'  Horace. 

When  used  of  things,  Accompany  in- 
dicates  rather  a  simultaneous,  Attend 
a  oonseauent,  association.  So  we  say 
such  a  tning  is  attended  with  serious 
consequences  where  we  could  not  em- 
ploy accompanied.  This  force  the 
verb  has  in  common  with  the  noun 
attendant,  which  means  often  not 
only  an  inferior  companion  but  one 
who  waits  or  follows  upon  another 
one,  accompanies  another  out  of  re- 
gard, or  to  show  him  honour,  or  as 
nn  act  of  friendship,  or  as  deriying 
pleasure  from  his  society.  One  escorts 


[accompany] 

from  fear  of  danger  on  another's  behalf 
toward  whom  one  entertains  honour" 
able  r^ard.  One  attends  oat  of  a  more 
delicate  regard,  or  as  discharging  a 
du^  which  consists  in  being  ready 
to  take  his  orders  or  supply  his  wants. 
The  subordination,  impued  in  atten- 
dance, may  be  voiuntarr,  as  whoi  a 
friend^  out  of  friendship^  attends 
another  in  sickness. 

"The  Persian  dames 
(So  were  aceostom'd  all  the  Eastern  teir). 
In  svmptnous  oars  aeeompanud  Iom  marcfa." 

GLOVsa. 

*'  All  knees  to  Thae  shall  bow  of  them  that 

bide 
In  hearen,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 
When  Thou  a^teiutofglorionsly  from  heaven 
Shalt  in  the  skj  appear."  Milton. 

We  commonly  speak  of  companions 
as  agreeable  or  not,  of  attenoants  as 
numerous  or  not,  of  an  escort  as  strong 
or  not.  Accompany  and  Attend  are 
the  terms  ordinarily  employed  to  ex- 
press the  causation  ana  sequence  of 
phenomena.  In  that  case  we  use 
accompany,  when  the  results  are 
simultaneous;  attend,  when  one  re- 
sult leads  to  another.  Exploring  ex- 
peditions into  unknown  countries  are 
invsriably  accompanied  with  danger 
and  hardship  J  and  frequently  attended 
with  loss  oflife. 

ACCOMPLISH.  Effect.  Exe- 
cute.   Achieve.   Perform. 

Accomplish  (Fr.  aecomplit;  Lat. 
ad  and  campiirt,  to  Jill  up)  denotes  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  apian  proposed 
in  some  measure  by  one's  self.  One 
is  not  said  to  accomplish  the  designs 
of  another  as  such,  though  of  course 
we  may  make  them  ours.  This  is 
done  by  no  adherence  to  a  fixed 
course,  out  by  the  employment  of 
any  resources  of  which  we  may  be 
possessed,  and^  any  instruments  of 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves.  It  is 
no  simple  or  trivial  thing  which  is 
said  to  be  acccnnplished,  but  some- 
thing of  a  complex  nature,  involving 
sustained  effort  in  labour  or  in  skill. 
Personal  qualifications,  generally, 
being  applied  efficiently,  lead  to  ac- 
complishment. To  accomplish  is  to 
realize  a  project.  We  accomplish 
when  we  fill  up  to  the  needful  or 
proposed  extent  by  doing  what  is  suf- 


[accomplish]         discriminated. 
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fident  for  the  parpose.  So  charac- 
teristic it  thiB  of  the  term,  that  it  is 
CDjilqyed  of  cases  in  which  the  re- 
({urement  is  measured  by  simple  du- 
ntioo,  as  to  accomplish  a  period  of 
aemtude. 

"  And  Tollins  sajrth,  that  grete  thinge* 
M  bea  n<^  aceempliMed  bj  strengtha  ne  bf 
driiremoM  (cleTemeM)  of  bodj,  bat  bjr 
twdwariUby  auctoritee  of  penontt,  and 


To  ErracT  (  Lat.  epc^,  to  tfect,  to 
'    mtIe  out  c  thing)  relates  to  the  bring- 
ing tbont  of  a  thing  as  a  result,  as  to 
AoooMPusH  is  to  bring  it  about  as  a 
project.     We  accomplish  bj  doing 
vktt  is  sufficient :  we  effect  by  the 
application  of  right  means.    As  the 
neasore  of  accomplishment   is  the 
capabilily  of  the  agent,  so  the  measure 
of  effect  is  the  potency  of  the  cause. 
Yet  the  term  is  not  associated  with 
the  operations  of  mechanical  or  im- 
personal powers,  bat  with  personal 
•gents,  who  are  said  to  effect  when 
tbej  set  in  operation  adequate  causes. 
And  so  long  as  these  means  or  causes 
aie  adetpate,  they  may  be  in  them- 
lehres  either  momentous   or   slight. 
A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 
enables  man  to  effect  what  cannot  be 
effected  by  the    most   powerful    of 
beasts.    Sometimes  one  person  has 
effiKted   his    purpose    by  entreaty, 
where  another  had  employed  intimi- 
dation without  effect. 

'*  Tbe  Chriatian  Dispenaatioa  was  necea- 
■uy  to  fnliU  the  pnrpoaes  of  God  to  man, 
■ad  to  eftot  that  whieh  the  diTine  counsels 
baddecRed  in  relation  to  him."— BiSHor 
flffan. 

ExicvTz  (Lat  exf^i,  part,  ext^- 
tmiiUy  t0  follow  out)  expresses  a  mode 
of  action,  not  a  result,  like  Acoomplisb 
•ad  ErrscT.  We  do  not  accomplish 
or  effBct  till  we  hare  ceased  to  work. 
We  begin  to  execute  when  we  begin 
to  act.  When  we  seek  to  accomplish 
or  effscty  the  object  is  before  us. 
When  we  execute,  the  object  is,  so 
to  speaky  behind  us.  We  liaye  not  to 
gain  it,  but  to  realize  it  or  carry  it 
oat.  That  which  we  ha?e  to  accom- 
plish or  effect  has  no  existence  till  it 
u  accomplished  or  effected.  That 
which  we  seek  to  execute  is  already 
an  existence,  though  its  effectuation 


is  left  to  us.  A  law  is  made,  a  design 
conceired,  an  object  defined,  a  pro- 
ject recognized,  a  plan  drawn,  a  com- 
mand given,  a  commission  entrusted : 
but  they  need  to  be  carried  out,  ana 
this  carrying  out  is  the  execution, 
whether  the  thing  to  be  executed 
emanated  from  myself  or,  as  more 
commonly,  from  another. 

"  Would  it  not  redound  to  the  discredit 
of  an  earthly  prince  to  permit  that  the 
attendants  on  his  peraoo,  the  offloem  of  his 
court,  the  txecutors  of  his  edicts  should 
hare  the  least  injury  offered  them— should 
fare  scantily  or  coarsely,  should  appear  in 
a  sordid  garb !  "— BAaaow. 

AcHixvs  (Fr.  achever,  a  chef,  to  a 
head  or  end)  is  to  acounplish  under 
special  circumstances  of  difficult,  but 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
some  deeree  of  excellence  is  attached 
to  the  iaea,  either  in  the  striring  or 
the  thing  striven  for,  or  both.  None 
of  the  other  synonyms  go  bevond  the 
fact,  and  imply  nothing  of  .the  merit 
of  doing.  And  although  a  matter 
cannot  be  in  itself  more  than  accom- 
plished, effected,  or  executed,  yet 
there  may  be  room  for  reflexion  that 
it  might  haye  been  more  fully  accom- 
plished, more  faithfully  or  exactly 
executed,  or  more  permanently  ef- 
fected. But  the  thing  achieyea  has 
been  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
success,  both  in  the  result  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  gained. 
In  the  others  chance  may  have  com- 
bined with  effort,  but  he  who  has 
been  helped  by  lack  in  any  degree 
has  not  achieyed. 

"  No  exploits  so  illnsfcrions  as  those  whieh 
hare  been  achieved  by  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience, by  the  courage  and  prodenoe,  of  the 
ancient  saints.  They  do  nr  snipass  the 
most  famous  aehieoements  of  Pagan  neroes.** 
— Basbow*  • 

To  Perform  is  to  carry  on  with  sus- 
tained or  continuous  action,  to  per- 
form perfectly  is  to  do  this  out  to  the 
end.  We  perform  what  is  prescribed 
or  marked  out  by  rule  as  a  part  or 
duty,  a  function  or  office,  a  command- 
ment. In  all  the  rest  the  end  is  well- 
nigh  eveiything.  in  performance  the 
end  is  frequently  nothing,  and  the 
doing  everything.  A  performance 
as  such,  has  no  object  beyond  itself. 
It  is  itself  an  end,  the  thing  being 
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done  ior  the  lake  of  doing  it,  or  for 
some  purpoee  which  goes  along  with 
it,  as  the  exhibition  of  some  quality 
in  the  perfonneiv  or  some  pleasure 
accessory  to  it.  Continuoas  fanctioa 
according  to  prescribed  mle  is  per- 
formance, whether  it  be  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  partly  one  and 
partly  another,  as  dancing  opon  a 
rope,  mental  arithmetic,  an  act  of 
b^CTolence,  or  playing  a  musical 
instrament,  or  tanng  |Mrt  in  a  dra- 
matic representation. 

'*8oine  men  are  brare  in  battle  who 
•re  weak  in  oovneel,  which  dailj  experience 
sets  before  onr  eyes.  Others  duiberate 
wiselr,  bnt  are  weak  in  the  performing 
part^'— DsTDSir. 

ACCOST.  Sa  lvts.  Audress. 
Greet.     Hail. 

Accost  (Fr.  accostery  Lat.  aecostare) 
is  literally  to  come  to  the  tidty  Lat. 
eoita^  of  or  up  to  a  person,  with  the 
purpose  of  addressing  him.  In  old 
English  writers  occurs  the  form  **  ac- 
ooast,"  which  was  employed  as  a 
geographical  term. 


*'  So  mnoh  of  Lapland  at  tucoattt  the 

FCLLBE. 

The  idea  of  the  morement  has  dropped 
out  of  the  word,  which  has  come  to 
mean  exdusirely  the  purpose  of  it, 
namely,  the  address.  It  denotes  the 
direction  of  words  to  a  person  in  an  un- 
prraneditated  way  whom  chance  cir- 
cumstances hare  thrown  in  one's  way. 
One  aoeosta  another  as  one  meets 
him  in  the  stivet,  the  object  being  in 
the  first  instance  to  bring  one's  self 
before  his  notioe.  Hence  in  accost- 
ing there  is  some  defpree  of  abrupt- 
ness by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
or  familiar  acquaintance  with  Uie 
person, 

"  If  you  would  conrinee  a  petMin  of  hia 
mistake,  accott  him  not  apon  that  mbjeet 
when  hie  spirit  is  ruffled  or  discompoBed 
with  any  oecnrrences  of  life,  and  espedallj 
when  he  has  heated  hia  paesioM  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  contrary  opimon." — Watti. 

Salvtb  (Lat.  sUlutarty  to  wiih 
htalth)  is  to  exhibit  on  meeting  some 
sign  of  friendship  or  respect  whidi 
may  or  may  not  consist  in.  or  be  ac- 
companied by,  words.  Among  ac- 
quaintance it  is  hardly  a  rolunCary 
set,  uid  is  required  by  the  usages  of 


[accost] 

society.  While  accost  is  of  equals  and 
in  words,  salute  is  not  uncommonly 
of  superiors  and  without  words,  lo 
salute  is  deferential,  to  aooost  may  be 
so,  or  it  may  be  quite  the  oontraiy. 
Saluting  is  momentary  and  not  sus- 
tained ;  while  accosting  may  be  mo- 
mentary in  regard  to  act,  and  sustained 
in  regard  to  tne  words. 

"  I  shal]  not  troable  my  reader  with  the 
first  salutet  of  onr  three  lTiettda.**->AD' 
Diaov. 

Address  (Fr.  s*adreuery  which 
traces  back,  through  certain  changes^ 
to  Lat  dtHgerty  to  direct)  may  be  with 
or  without  personal  meeting,  as  by 
letter.  It  is  more  sustained  than 
accost.  So  we  might  accost  a  person 
for  the  purpose  afterwards  of  aodress- 
inff  him  at  length.  Both  accost  and 
salute  belong  more  lestnctedly  to  the 
moment  of  first  meeting.  The  rerb 
address  is  applied  sometimes  directly 
to  the  person  addressed,  sometimes  to 
the  thing,  as  an  obserFStion  or  a  letter 
addressed  to  him.  For  further  re-^ 
marks  see  the  noun  Address. 

"  The  sihortest  and  beet  prayer  which  w» 
can  addrett  to  Him  who  Imows  onr  waaia 
and  onr  imorattce  in  asking  is,  *  Thy  will 
be  done.*  '^— BoLuroBRout. 

Greet  (A.  S.  gr^tan)  Is  to  salute 
with  some  demonstration  of  personal 
feeling.  This  is  commonly  fiiTourable, 
as  to  greet  with  smiles,  but  usage 
sometimes  employs  the  term  in  re- 
ference to  the  contraiT,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unpopular  orator,  for 
instance,  is  greeted  with  yells  and 
hisses.  It  is  demonstrative  recogni- 
tion by  words  or  other  signs  and  ex* 
preasions.  We  accost  and  salute  only 
persons  directly.  We  may  greet  their 
acts  or  words.  By  a  poetical  analogy 
the  term  is  eren  extended  to  erents, 
though,  in  its  older  use,  it  was  con- 
fined to  persons,  as  very  elegantly  in 
the  following : — 

"  Roget,  droope  not,  see  the  qviag 

Is  the  earth  enammelling. 

And  the  birds  on  every  tree 

Greete  this  mom  with  melodie.** 

BaowH. 
When  used  of  events  it  has  the  force 
of  welcome  or  the  reverse,  but  with  a 
stronger  element  of  emotion. 

Hail  (Icel.  hHlL  t.e.,  Aa/«,  healthy, 
and  connected  with  h$al  and  hMltky 


unt] 


to  the  ImL  9alv§!  tndioto 
has  lost  its  etjrmoloeical 
M  mesns  now  such  a  snort 
rmtiTe  accosting  as  shall  arrest 
ation,  as  when  we  speak  of 

shipatsea.  We  hail  in  order 
and  excite  attention  by  some 
cognition,  or  some  short  and 
form  of  words,  to  which  we 
:t  bj  the  very  force  and  sound 
e  impart  to  them.  In  greet- 
demonstrate  our  feelings  in 
0  the  person,  in  hailing  we 
e  something  in  him.  A  mul- 
^hen  it  greets  a  man  as  their 
■moTeaoy  feelings  of  loyalty, 
g  him  as  their  Prince  they  do 

than  gire  outward  token  of 
^  him  as  such.  This  may  be 
act  following  upon  his  elec- 
n  outward  acclamation  oon- 
nward  disaffsction. 

far  ehOdrea,  sod  thoaght  bar- 
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k  s  repro«eh.    I  gain'd  a  loa, 
a  too  M  all  then  £iiled  me  hsppy. 
d  be  now  a  fiither  in  mj  stead  P** 

MiLTOir. 
UNT.    Bill. 

Kmyms  these  words  express 
on  a  representation  or  state- 
htacjteB  on  money. 
iVT  (Lat.  ad  and  confytttare,  to 
of  which  count  is  an  abbre- 
entera  more  into  details  than 
O.  Fr.  bilUy  a  label  or  note 
aloe  of  an  article,  L.  Lat. 
ience  bill  has  commonly  but 
to  it,  embodying  a  charge  of 
f  against  another.  An  ac- 
ly  hare  two  sides  to  it,  a 
eing  finally  struck  in  farour 
le  or  party  in  the  account. 

i  aeeouMt  they  placed  their  death 

ie, 

ranafer  the  sad  acctnaU  to  hte.'* 

PUMKLL. 

Tf  expenae  ooffht  to  be  limited 
estate,  and  oraered  to  the  bett. 
Us  ma  J-  be  leas  than  the  eetima- 
L"— Bacos. 

[JNT.    Narrative.    Nar- 
Dbbcriptiom.     Relation. 
History.  Tale.  Memoir. 
Anecdote. 

x>uNT,  being  literally  a  ren- 
counts,  is  a  detailed  state- 
hat  makes  up  a  thing,  what 


brings  it  about,  and  what  it  is  com- 
posed of  when  it  is  brought  about. 
An  account  is  an  explication  of  facts, 
and  a  true  account  is  an  exact  explica- 
tion of  them.  It  may  be  of  any  com- 
plex phenomenon,  as  of  an  ordinary 
personal  occurrence,  an  historical 
transaction,  a  physical  law  or  fact,  an 
artificial  system  or  theory.  It  is  not 
a  term  of  high  historic  dignity,  but 
refers  to  matters  of  the  mor^  familiar 
kind.  We  should  speak  of  Thucy- 
dides'  history,  rather  than  account,  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  virtue 
of  an  account  is  not  to  be  lengthy  but 
concise,  clear,  sufficiently  tuU,  and 
correct.  It  uiould  contain  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  the  sum  of  the 
hctB.  Its  end  is  to  convey  instruc- 
tion with  fidelitjr.  Accounts  may  be 
vague^  coining  in  from  varions  and 
unverified  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  narrative,  description,  and  re- 
lation, imply  more  distinctly  a  nar- 
rator, descxiber,  and  relater. 

"For  this  cause  chiefly  we  thoncht  it 
good  to  field  np  an  aocotaU  of  oar  fiuth  in 
writing.^—Br.  Jswst. 

A  Narrativb  (Lat  narraref  to  r«- 
late)  differs  from  a  narration,  as  the 
objective  from  the  subjective,  that  is. 
the  narration  is  the  narrative  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  mind  and  act  of 
the  narrator.  A  narrative  is  not  like 
an  account  of  any  complex  fkct  or 
transaction,  but  only  of  such  as  are 
characterized  by  an  nistoric  sequence. 
A  narrative  belongs  to  occurrences. 
It  is  not  only  bound  to  truth  of  fact 
and  a  representation  of  details  in  the 
order  of  occurrence,  but  it  possesses  a 
rhetorical  style.  In  narration  general 
truth  takes  the  place  of  minute  ex- 
actitude ;  the  manner  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  evidence.  It  may  be 
the  combined  result  of  study  and  art. 
It  has  to  do,  not  with  naked  facts, 
but  with  facts  clothed.  It  does  not 
dispense  with  interest  in  aiming  at 
instruction.  Its  virtue  is  to  be  cfear, 
consecutive,  striking,  touching,  ele- 
gant, descriptive,  illustrative.  Livy's 
narratives  of  the  battles  of  early 
Roman  history  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historical. 

Relation  (Lat.  r^^»rrt,  part,  ri- 
latus,  to  reiatef  record)  is  literally  a 
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bringing  back.    To  relate  in  old  Enff- 
lifih  meant  simply  to  bring  back.    So 

Spenser — 

«'  Till  morrow  next  again 
Both  ligbt  of  hcaTen  and  streagth  m  men 
reUtU." 

But  before  this  it  had  been  commonly 

used  in  the  sense  of  bringing  back  by 

recital,  representing  in  story. 

"  And  rdaeion 
Maketh  to  the  Qnene  bow  he  had  do.** 

Oowza. 

The  term  connects  the  matter  closely 
with  the  speaker,  making  the  action  a 
strictly  personal  one.  It  is  such  an 
account  as  is  given  by  an  individual 
of  fiicts  which  he  has  either  actually 
experienced,  or  has  assimilated  and 
made  his  own.  Therefore  the  virtues 
of  relation  are  the  virtues  of  therelater, 
such  as  come  from  a  close  observation, 
a  lucid  intellect,  a  sound  judgment  of 
the  relative  importance  of  events,  sym- 
pathy, candour.  Unlike  narration,  it 
may  be  verv  inartistic  yet  very  effec- 
tive, from  toe  vivid  ana  natund  man- 
ner of  therelater.  A  narrative  gains  by 
rhetorical  completeness,  a  relation  by 
unstudied  simplicity.  The  narrator 
presents  you  with  a  finished  account, 
the  relater  with  the  aggregate  of  his 
own  experience  in  net  and  feeling. 
It  belongs,  however,  to  amore  familiar, 
shorter,  less  grave,  snd  more  personal 
subject  thsn  narrative,  so  that  a  very 
commonplace  oocnnrenoe  may  become 
peculiarly  interesting  from  the  mind 
and  manner  of  the  relater. 

*«Thoee  rcfattoM  are  eommonlj  of  mott 
valoe  in  whieh  the  writer  telU  his  own 
•tory.*'^JoHK802r. 

"  In  the  namticn  of  the  poet.  It  is  not 
material  whether  he  relaU  the  whole  story 
in  hie  own  eharacter,  or  introduce  acme  <^ 
his  personages  to  niate  any  part  of  the 
action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem 
opens.'*—  Blaib. 

History  (Gr.  I^rsfM,  a  learning  by 
inquiry)  is  a  formal  and  connected 
account  of  many  events  in  series,  for 
which  some  degree  of  importance  is 
claimed  ss  illustrative  or  men  and 
nations,  an  account  standing  to  a 
history  as  an  item  to  a  general  sum. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  account  of 
Uie  Plague  of  Athens  as  given  in  the 
history  of  Thacydides.  For  further 
remarks  see  HisToar. 


"  BeoauSlj,  we  hare  likewise  a  most 
ancient  and  credible  kiMtcry  of  the  b^in> 
ning  of  the  world.  I  mean  the  history  of 
Moees.  with  which  no  book  in  the  world  in 
point  of  antiqiUtj  can  contend.** — ^T»lot- 
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The  presumption  at  least  is  that  a 
history  is  true.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  Story  (the  word 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  History), 
which  may  be  fictitious.  Wher^  it  is 
not  fictitious  there  is  still  implied  an 
inferior  degree  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, tne  subject  turning  gene- 
rally upon  incidents  of  private  and 
domestic  life,  as  the  stovy  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  the  story  of  Fabricias 
and  the  £lephant,  the  story  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  The  interest  of 
history  lies  in  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions on  a  great  scale ;  the  changes 
of  political  constitutions ;  the  delibe- 
rations of  senates,  the  increase  oi 
popular  power,  the  shock  of  battles, 
the  celebration  of  triumphs,  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  the  lives  of  factious 
and  ambitious  leaders,  heroes,  orators, 
statesmen.  The  interest  of  story  lies 
in  the  adventures  of  persons  more  like 
ourselves  generally,  in  personal  en- 
terprises, in  scenes  of  home  life.  In 
history  we  look  on  as  upon  a  grand 
spectacle.  In  story  we  identify  our- 
selves with  what  is  passing,  and  feel 
that  fortune  mi^ht  have  made  us  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it.  Oar  minds  are  oc- 
cupied engagingly,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  histo^  plays  only  a  secondary 
part.  A  story  may  instruct,  but  its 
first  purpose  is  to  entertain.  It  should 
combine,  in  sn  unpretending  manner^ 
the  virtues  of  narration  and  relation. 

"  A  ttory  in  whieh  native  hnmonr  reigns* 
*Tis  often  oseAiU  always  entertains.** 

Cowna. 

In  Tale  ^A.  S.  taL  a  reckoning 
speech)  the  8i«bject  is  often  fictitious, 
not  of  necessity,  but  because  the 
primary  characteristic  is  not  truth 
out  relation.  As  a  good  story  it 
entertaining,  so  a  good  tale  excites 
sentiment  or  sympauy.  A  tale  may 
be  true  or  fiiue,  or  a  compound  at 
truth  and  falsehood.  A  tale  is  ety- 
mologically  a  telling  off  or  counting 
off  (compare  Account)  of  matters  iv 
narration.  A  tale  is  commonl;|r  a  story 
of  personal  experience  involving  hsp* 


[accountable]      disckiminated. 

Dineii  or  onliappixieWy    success    or 
dinppomtment,    prosperity    or    the 
rererse.     It  is  a  story  coloured  by 
bamsn  feelings  and  fortunes,  turning 
oa  indiTidual  cases.    A  true  tale,  a 
£die  tale,  a  tale    of  happiness,    a 
pitifal  tale,  an  ingenious  tale,  a  tale 
of  glorious  achierements,  a  tale  of 
lying  wonders.    We  may  tell  a  tale 
tt  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  we  may 
i&Tent  it,  or  mix  narratire  with  inven- 
tion.   As  story  borders  more  closely 
Qpon  narratxre,  so  tale  upon  relation. 
loe  character  of  a  story  depends 
non  upon  the  matter,  the  character 
of  a  tale  on  the  reciter.   In  the  phrases 
tale-besring,  tale-tellinff,  we  seem  to 
recognise  the  ideas  of  personal  in- 
cident which  receire  a  colour  from 
therelater. 

"  la  thjr  funt  alnmbers  I  hj  thee  hart 

wfttcb'd, 
lad  heard  thee  mnrmnr  talts  of  wan.** 

Sbakssfeabs. 

A  Descbiftion  (Lat.  deterib^,  to 

vnu  ofy  to  terite  down)  profesfiea  to 

be  a  portraiture  in  language,  giving 

the  hit  or  the  object  as  it  strikes  the 

eje  or  the  mind  with  fidelity  of  re- 

mentation.      It  is  deUneation   in 

Mtail.    It  is  not  in  itself  a  story  or 

aamdve,  though  it  becomes  a  kind 

of  stoiy  or  narrative  to  him  to  whom 

it  is  given ;  as,  e^,  a  description  of 

the  whole   appearance  of  a  person 

vhere  the  sequence  is  the  orider  of 
reptesentation  and  not  of  occurrence. 
Its  excellence  consists  in  fidelity  to 
the  original,  and  a  fine  and  natural 
accuracy.  External  objects,  occur- 
renees,  transactions^  are  the  common 
subject  of  description,  while  philo- 
Bopmcally,  descnption  is  a  kind  of 
popular  definition  which  consists  in 
an  enumeration  of  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  a  thing.  As  descrip- 
tioii  is  word-painting,  or  word-sketcn- 
ing,  the  measure  of  description  is  the 
power  of  the  describer  over  the  re- 
presentative employment  of  language, 
supmdded  to  a  natural  capacity  to 
receive  vivid  and  exact  impressions 
in  himself.  The  case  is  somewhat 
difSereiit  between  descriptions  of  out- 
waord  objects  and  mental  impressions 
or  seoaataons.  In  the  former  case  we 
describe  by  amunensurate  terms,  in 
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the  latter  by  likenesses  and  analogies 
to  impressions  derived  through  oSier 
senses.  A  description  of  a  man  would 
consist  in  specifying,  numbering, 
measuring,  and  delineating,  in  giving 
his  hue,  complexion,  stature,  oimen  - 
sions,  character  or  features,  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  countenance, 
apparent  a^e,  and  so  on.  The  blind 
man  described  his  impression  of 
scarlet,  which  was  pure^  a  mental 
one,  by  saying  that  he  believed  it 
must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
that  is,  that  it  stood  to  the  impres- 
sions of  sight  as  such  sounds  to  the 
impressions  of  hearing.  Spenser  used 
the  form  discrive : — 

"How  shall  frail  pen  ditcrive  her  heavenlj 

fkce 
For  fear  through  want  of  akill  her  beanty 

to  disgrace." 

An  Anecdotb  (Gr.  arinioro^,  not 
publiiJied)  is  literally  an  incident  not 
given  out  or  published,  and  so  in 
private  keeping  or  circulation.  It  is 
the  relation  of  a  characteristic  matter 
of  fact  relating  to  individuals,  and 
therefore  stands  to  story  as  species  to 
genus.  It  is  commonly  a  passage  of 
private  life. 

"Anti<^aity  has  preserred  a  beaatifnl 
instance  in  an  aneciote  of  Alexander  the 
tyrant  of  Phene,  who,  thongh  he  had  so 
indnstrioosly  hardened  his  heart  as  to  seem 
to  take  delight  in  emelty,  even  mnrdering 
many  of  his  subjects  erery  day  without 
cause  and  without  pity,  yet,  at  the  bare  re- 
presentation of  a  trasedy  which  related  the 
misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
he  was  so  touched  with  the  fictitious  dis- 
tress which  the  poet  had  wrought  ap<m  it 
that  he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.** — 
Stsrab. 

ACCOUNTABLE.  Answerable. 
Responsible.  Amenable.  Obnoxi- 
ous.    Liable.     Subject. 

AccouNTABLE^see  Account)  means 
literally  liable  to  be  compelled  to  give 
an  accoimt  or  standing  in  such  a  rela- 
tion as  involves  it.  It  is  sometimes, 
like  responsible,  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  ot  being  plosseased  of  reason  and 
so  being  master  of  one's  own  actions, 
and  by  conseouence  bound  to  render 
an  account  ot  them.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  above-mentioned  it  denotes 
in  a  marked  manner  a  personal  service 
or  relationship  which  is  subordinate 
to  some  superior  person,  aa  a  i^'vax^ 
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is  ftooonintable  to  hiB  employer.  It  is 
ft  specific  condition  apringiBg  oat  of  s 
specific  relationship. 

"  The  flnt  poiiit  to  be  endearoiired  slt«r 
is  to  imnreM  uum  ehildreo  the  ides  of  oe- 
amntablenesM,  that  is,  to  aecsstom  them  to 
look  fonrmrd  to  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  in  another  world.**— Paist, 

This  specific  subordination  does  not 
attach,  or  not  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
to  RsspONSiBLB  (Lat.  respondtrej  to 
give  annoer),  which  is  fiir  more  gene- 
ral. A  responsible  office  maj  be  one 
of  great  personal  influence  and  dignity, 
and  of  moral  responsibility  rather  than 
specific  aocountableneaa.  Hence  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  acts  to 
their  issues.  I  sm  accountable  to  my 
Bunerior  for  what  1  do.  I  may  be 
held  in  the  judgment  of  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  what 
1  do.  I  may,  by  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, make  myself  responsible  for 
what  may  occur  to  a  person  towards 
whom  I  stand  otherwise  in  no  relation 
of  aocountableness. 

**  He  has  been  pleased  to  ask, « Is  the 
doctor  willing  to  be  responsible  at  last  for 
the  natnre.  qnalitj,  and  tendency  of  all  his 
notions  1  *  "--Wat«blaitd, 

Answerable  ia  in  English  what  Rb- 
spONSiBLs  is  in  Latin,  and  so  expresses 
the  simplest  and  most  generic  sense 
of  these  terms.  It  expresses  a  relation 
to  simpler  and  commoner  things  for 
one's  conduct  in  matters  of '  minor 
trusts  and  mere  ordinary  duties.  lam 
answerable  when  I  take  upon  myself 
a  common  risk  for  the  habits  or  good 
behariour  of  another ;  for  the  safety 
of  some  article  left  in  my  keeping.  I 
am  answerable  in  esses  where  some 
pledge  has  been  given  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  or  the  fulfilment  of 
an  engagement,  the  breach  of  which 
would  involve  loss,  disgrace,  punish- 
ment, or  disappointment.    Account- 
able and  answerable  rather  express 
the  fact,  and  responsible  the  nature 
of  condition.    Hence  there  is  in  an- 
swerable a  latent  force  which  does 
not  belong  to  responsible,  or  less  ob- 
servably that  of  bemg  liable  to  punish- 
ment or  penalty  in  case  of  fauure  in 
such  trust  or  duty. 

"  If  I  paj  money  to  a  banker's  serrant, 
the  banker  is  answerabU  for  it*'— Biacx- 

STORX. 


This  finroe  of  liability  to  pusiahment 
comes  out  more  strongly*  atill  in  Ob- 
Moxiovs.  This  is  due  to  the  classic 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  is  properly 
applied  to  '<  one  who,  on  the  ground  of 
ft  mischiefor  wrong  committed  by  him, 
is  justly  liable  to  punishment  {ob 
noxam  paaur  obttgattU).  It  has  what 
has  been  termed  a  lax  and  slovenly  " 
««e,  as  a  "  vague,  unserviceable  sy- 
nonym for  ofllensive.  We  punish,  or 
wish  to  punish,  those  whom  we  dis- 
like, and  thus  obnoxious  has  obtained 
ite  present  sense  of  ofiTensive."  It 
niiay  be  added,  that  in  this  vague  sense 
it  has  extended  bejrond  subjects  ca- 
pable of  punishment,  and  we  speak  of 
obnoxious  smelUi.    In  its  correct  ap- 

{|lication  it  expresses  not  only  a  liabi- 
ity  but,  in  some  cases,  that  the  stage 
has  beeu  reached  when  the  possible 
position  of  the  answerable  has  be- 
come actual,  and  punishment  or  re- 
sentment may  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liability  incurred. 

"  Oor  obnoxiousneu  to  the  curse  of  the 
law  for  sin  had  exposed  ns  to  all  the  extre- 
mity of  misery,  and  made  death  as  dae  to 
us  as  wages  to  the  workman.*'— South. 

Amen  ABLE  (Fr.  umenety  to  Uad  or 
guidt  to)  means  liable  to  some  thing 
or  person  which  has  an  inherent  power 
to  bind  or  compel,  as  laws,  rulee,  an- 
thoritjr,  a  parent,  a  governor.  It 
sometimes  further  bean  the  sense  of 
a  natural  willingness  to  reoognixe 
such  power,  and  then  becomes  an 
epithet  of  moral  conduct  or  character, 
as  when  one  is  amenable  to  discipline, 
advice,  or  reason,  or  simply  amenable. 
To  be  amenable  is  to  be  accountable 
so  fitf  as  one  is  bound  by  laws  and 
regulations. 

*'  The  sovereign  of  this  conntry  is  not 
amemibie  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the 
laws." — JTumcs. 

Liable  (Fr.  Uer^  Lat  Itgin,  to  bind) 
expresses  in  a  simple  and  oompre- 
hensive  manner  a  relative  capability 
of  beinff  acted  upon ;  and  not  only 
has  nothing  of  the  strictly  pereonal 
action  involved  in  accountM>le,or  the 
moral  dignity  of  responsible,  but  ib 
applicable  even  to  merely  physical 
influences,  as  silver  is  liable  to  be 
tarnished  by  damp.  It  v^  like  an- 
swerable, used  for  certain  common 


sdit] 

'mr  oUigadonSyM  to  be  liable 
tbts  of  anotber.  This  would 
I  a  power  would  be  fortb- 

>  compel  tbeir  payment.  To 
rable  for  tbem  would  ratber 
it  tbis  power  resulted  from 
ttion  to  tbe  debtor,  natural, 

or  assumed  on  tbe  part  ox 
party.  I  am  liable  by  law ; 
rerable  also  by  my  own  acts 
tions.  Hence,  as  tbe  dis- 
opacity  of  a  thing  is  very 
Bnd  exercise,  or  tbe  distinc- 
ity  of  a  tbing  to  find  some- 
act  upon  it,  tbe  word  liable 
me  a  synonym  for  likely, 
Itely  to  act  or  be  affected  m 
way  under  certain  circum- 
« in  tbe  following : — 

Bvtrx  we  are  not  liabU  to  adopt 
■HMloxical  cooclBaione  m  ia  al- 
fcuae  the  diagnune  to  which  our 
I  directed  aerre  as  a  continiial 
IT  reasooing  powen.*' — Stswabt. 

be  woTtb  while  in  tbis  place 
tbe  difference  specifically 
Ljablb  and  Subject.  Subject 
iidrtf  part,  tubjectuiy  to  cast 
imd^r)  stands  to  nature  as 
circumstances.    Men    are 

>  error  from  tbeir  mental, 
rom  tbeir  physical,  to  temp- 
m  tbeir  monl  oeostitntion, 
from  the  irritabilitr  of  tbeir 
lent.  Ther  are  liable  to 
1  in  draught,  and  to  arrest 

From  one  point  of  riew  it 
aid  that  we  are  subject,  and 
ible ;  or.  acain,  we  are  sub- 
lat  whicn  oominates  orer  us 
ing  a  common  nature,  we  are 
rhat  affects  us  as  individuals, 
rhich  we  are  subject,  as,  for 

death,  will  oreruke  us 
'  later.  That  to  which  we 
!,  as,  for  instance,  accident, 
happily  escaped,  or  by  cir- 
ion  avoided.  Subject  im- 
preasure  of  a  more  uniform, 
i  more  casual  influence. 

t  i>  strength  without  a  doable 
i 

P    TaeC,  luwieldj,  hnrdensome, 
■re,  fet  liabU  to  fUl 
•abdetice."  Miltoh. 

a  beia0i  are  subftel  to  decay." 

Daroxir. 
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ACCREDIT.  Entbust,  Dblk- 
OATs.    Commission.    Depot  b. 

These  words  express  tbe  idea  in 
ooomion  of  reposing  trust  or  confer- 
ring authority  on  another  for  a  pur-  ' 
pose  of  one's  own.  The  simplest  and 
most  general  is  to  Entbust,  to  place 
in  a  position  of  trust  or  by  a  converse 
use  to  commit  to  a  penon's  trust  or 
faithful  keeping.  We  entrust  persons 
with  offices,  property,  or  even  secrets. 
In  all  cases  we  entrust  on  the  ground 
of  a  belief  of  a  sufficiencv  of  mtelli- 
gence,  and  such  personal  regard  to 
one's  self,  as  well  as  such  probity  of 
character  as  would  induce  the  other 
to  act  for  Qur  own  interests,  or  at 
least  not  to  neglect  or  oppose  tbem. 
Him  whom  we  entrust  witn  anything 
we  constitute  a  guardian  on  our  own 
behalf.  It  is  great  folly  to  entrust 
matters  of  importance  to  the  weak, 
tbe  careless,  tne  thoughtless,  or  the 
dishonest. 

"  He  (the  Lord  of  all  the  Ikmilies  of  the 
earth)  will  enter  into  a  severe  aemtiny 
how  we  may  have  employed  all  those  talents 
that  He  hath  entrutted  na  with.**— Shabp. 

Accbboit  (Fr.  accr6diter)  is  to 
place  in  the  position  of  acting  as  one's 
representative,  and  of  showing  him  to 
be  so  in  a  formal  and  public  manner,  if 
necessary,  as  by  giving  him  creden- 
tials. It  is  a  term  of  diplomacy.  To 
accredit  is  to  place  in  a  position  of 
public  trust. 

'*  I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he 
(the  reviewer)  censures  some  things  than  I 
should  have  been  with  unmixed  commen- 
dation; for  his  censure  will,  to  use  the 
new  diplomatic  term,  accredit  his  praises." 

— COWFBB. 

To  Dbleoate  (Lat.  diligart,  to 
entruMt),  is  to  cause  to  be  done  by 
anotber  that  which  one  has  to  do 
one's  self.  It  is  closely  allied  to  De- 
pute (Lat.  dtpHtartj  in  the  sense  of  to 
aUot  to),  but  both  persons  and  duties 
may  be  delegated,  while  persons  only 
are  deputed.  The  appointment  makes 
the  deputv ;  the  bemg  sent  elsewhere 
to  act  makes  tbe  delegate.  A  mem- 
ber of  parliament  is  the  deputy  of  the 
people  as  soon  as  be  is  returned ;  be 
18  then  delegate  when  be  has  gone  to 
the  metropolis  to  repr»ent  tbeir  in- 
terests. The  term  delegate  is  em- 
ployed of  important  matters  of  public 
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interest.  A  deputy  may  be  no  more 
than  the  representatiTe  of  an  official 
of  low  rank.  The  deputy  merely 
does  what  the  other  is  not  present  to 
do  in  person.  The  dele^te  has  a 
greater  freedom  of  responsible  action, 
and  may  hare  but  little  less  than  in- 
dependent powers. 

"  This  change  from  an  immediate  state 
of  prororation  and  delegation  to  a  coarse  <^ 
actinff  as  firom  original  power,  is  the  waj 
in  which  all  the  popular  magistracies  in 
the  world  hare  been  perrerted  from  th«r 
purposes/'— BuBEK. 

'*  Christes  deputie  or  Ticar." — Udai. 

To  Commission  (Lateofitmittcre,  to 
entrust)  differs  from  depute  in  that 
the  latter  refers  to  a  continuous  charge 
or  vicarious  office.  He  who  is  deputed 
is  a  representative;  he  who  is  commis- 
sionea  has  no  representative  capacity. 
To  commission  does  not  go  bevond  the 
act  or  work,  and  does  not  impW  neces- 
sarily a  permanent  office,  we  com- 
mission at  will,  and  in  cases  where  it 
suits  our  convenience  to  act  through 
others.  It  is  in  general  the  superior 
that  commissions  the  inferior  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  A 
monarchy  for  instance,  appoints  a 
commission  of  inquiry  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  it  is  evident  that  the 
commission  depending  upon  the  will 
and  convenience  of  another  may  be  of 
any  character  which  it  is  consonant 
with  such  will  and  convenience  to  con- 
fer, from  the  execution  of  a  trivial  trust 
to  the  investiture  of  official  dignity. 

"  We  are  to  deny  the  supposition  that  he 
(Moses)  was  a  private  person  at  that  time 
of  killing  the  Egyptian,  bnt  that  he  was 
eTen  then  oommiuioned  by  Ood  Oovemor 
of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  in  the  right  of 
a  goremor  might  revenge  the  wrong  done 
to  his  subjects/*— SoiTTH. 

ACCRUE.  SuPSRVBXE.  Devolve. 
Redound. 

The  ideas  common  to  these  terms 
are  those  of  certain  things  coming 
upon  or  out  of  others,  so  that  persons 
are  affected  by  them.  In  Accrue 
(Fr.  aeeHiy  part,  of  aecrmtn ;  Lat. 
occrsscSre,  to  grow  to),  that  which 
accrues  comes  from  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  its  cause  to  produce  it,  as 
wealth  accrues  from  industry ;  that  is, 
there  is  in  industry  an  inherent  apti- 
tude to  produce  wealth.    It  is  also  a 


personally  relative  term,  in 
the  idea  of  some  person  to 
benefit  or  harm  the  thing  i 
That  which  accrues  is  of  3ie 
of  increase,  profit,  or  damage, 
as  it  were,  the  fruit  which 
bears  naturally. 

"  Cbod  men  consult  their  piet) 
as  their  judgment  and  esperien 
they  admit  the  great  and  essentia 
tages  accruing  to  society  from  the 
of  the  press,  pret  indulge  themi 
peerish  or  passionate  exoTamationi 
the  abuses  of  it." — Jtrvius. 

Supervene  (Lat.  stipem^ 
come  upon)  expresses  the  simp 
of  one  fact  occurring  upon  i 
which  other  may  be  itself  i 
That  which  supervenes  intens 
preceding  cause  or  pre-existe 
of  affairs.  It  comes  in  unex] 
with  little  sequence  appan 
cause  and  effect,  yet  with  ve 
sive  results.  A  man  broke  hi 
a  fall,  fever  supervened,  and 
The  effect  of  that  which  supei 
in  proportion  to  the  aptitude  < 
circumstances  to  be  affected  I 
detriment  or  improvement. 

"  His  good  will,  when  placed 
was  so  fixed  and  rooted,  tnat  ev 
vening  rice,  to  which  he  had  the 
detestation  imaginable,  could  o 
remove  it." — Fell's  Life  of  Ham 

Devolve  (  Lat.  dtvolvero)  is 
to  roll  down  upon^  but  is  ei 
only  in  the  figurative  sense, 
idea  of  transmission  or  sucoes 
the  absence  of  one  who  has  a 
perform,  that  dutv  will  ofren 
upon  one  who  is  tne  nearest  b 
obligation  or  interest  to  per 
On  the  removal  of  the  prop] 
an  estate  by  death,  the  estate  < 
upon  the  next  heir;  that  is, 
as  it  were  on  him  who  is  i 
halting  point  in  the  course  of 
cession.  Things  which  devi 
of  the  nature  of  duties,  privil 
sponsibilities,  tasks,  offices, 
tions,  powers,  or  possessions. 

"  Which  was  augmented  by  til 
the  sayd  Richard,  and  the  detohd 
same  to  Henry  IV." — Ohafton. 

To  Redound  (Lat  r&fin 
jiow  6acfc,  to  redound)  is  to  cc 
as  a  consequence  of  good  or 
an  actor,  originator,   or   p 


[achieve] 
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Tkit  wlueh  redounds  is  a  remoter 
eftct  of  humui  action  or  Bomething 
feOowing  upon  that  effect,  whether 
tbe  tetion  he  one's  own  or  of  another. 
It  it  a  resalt  of  a  general  and  ahsUract 
aatiire,  and  commonlj  of  the  nature 
of  profit,  advantage,  reputation,  in- 
terest, gain,  credit,  or  the  contrary  of 
tbeie.  It  supervenes  as  a  practical 
eoQiMuenee,  and  accrues  as  the 
aeeaodsrj  product  of  a  fact  accom- 
pbbed.  That  which  redounds  may 
Mve  been  contemplated  in  action,  but 
it  WIS  not  primariW  or  directlj 
lined  at,  being  an  effect  of  an  effect. 
Iwrfnrm  a  gallant  or  eenerous  action. 
aj  motiTe  was  the  pleasure  or  satis- 
Ktioo  of  benefiting  another.  The 
Mt  iMj  redound  to  mr  interest 
titroiigh  the  gratitude  of  those  bene- 
Hed,  or  to  my  honour  and  reputation 
tkroogh  public  admiration  of  the 
ieed. 
"Tbere  win  no  nnAll  nae  redtmnd  to  them 
frnn  thmX  maaaiactare.*^ — Addison. 

ACCUSTOM.  Habituate.  Inure. 
IsE.    Train.     Familiarize. 

Of  these  terms  to  Use  (Lat.  %tt%^ 
put.  vtuiy  to  MS  )  is  the  simplest  and 
the  generic    It  is  also  the  most  col- 
loquial, jet  seems  to  be  seldom  em- 
plojed,  though  its  passive  participle 
uerf  is  very  common.    To  Accustom 
(0.  Fr.acD«fum^;  Lat.  emi$»Jitndinemy 
vhenoe  Eng.  cvatom)  is  employed  both 
ofitatesandactions.  Habituate  (Lat. 
^Hfituart)  cmXj  of  states.    Hence  an 
aitermtion  of  nund  is  implied  in  accus- 
tom, an  alteration  of  conditions  only 
in  habituate.     I  may  even  be  aocus- 
tomed  to  events  which  happen  to  me 
independently  of  any  will  or  action  of 
my  own.     One  is  habituated  to  what 
one  has  often  felt,  accustomed  to  what 
one  has  often  experienced  in  anyway. 
I  otay  be  accustomed  to  ill  treatment 
without  being  at  all  habituated  to  it. 
I}«URE(Lat.  »it<Wfre.fofrron<i,tmprssi) 
advances  a  step  beyond   habituate, 
sod  indicates  the  process  of  habitua- 
tioa  against  uncongenial   influences 
tiU  use  leaves   little  or  no  pain  or 
iaconvenieoce.    Train  (Fr.  traiMr) 
is  to  aeeostom  by  a  given  course  of 
practice  to  a  given  capacitor.    Fami- 
UARBE  {¥t.  /amiiiartigr)  is  to  make 
weO  known  by  practice  or  converse. 


We  are  familiarized  with  that  which, 
after  we  have  often  witnessed  or 
meditated  upon  it,  has  produced  a 
lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  us. 
Thus  we  may  be  familiar  with  sights, 
scenes,  processes,  facts,  truths. 
Chance  or  intention  may  have  accus- 
tomed, habituated,  inured,  or  fami* 
liarized,  but  only  purpose  and  system 
can  train  us. 

ACHIEVE.   Finish.  Terminate. 

One  Achieves  (Fr.  achevtVy  chej\ 
a  head)  by  working  skilfully,  per- 
severingly,  or  undauntedly  at  what 
has  been  undertaken  or  commenced. 
One  Finishes  (Fr. Jinir  ;  LbI.  ftn'tre, 
to  end)  by  putting  the  last  stroke  to 
what  is  far  advanced.  One  Terbii- 
nates  (Fr.  terminer;  Lat.  termXnutf 
an  end  or  limit)  what  ought  not  to  be 
continued  further,  by  some  act  of 
discontinuance.  So  that  the  charac- 
teristic force  of  achieve  is  bringing 
the  undertaking  to  its  last  stage,  that 
of  finish  is  the  actual  arrival  of  this 
period,  and  that  of  terminate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  thing  itself.  After 
achieving  one  enjoys  the  sight  or  the 
thought  of  the  work  or  Uie  action 
brought  to  a  successful  end.  It  is 
the  realization  of  one's  efforts.  One 
may  desire  to  finish  what  has  cost 
much  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and  for 
other  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  that 
one  may  pass  on  to  something  else,  or 
from  weariness  of  the  particular  em- 
ployment. Terminate  ishardly  applied 
to  any  other  matters  than  discussions, 
differences,  or  disputes,  and  those 
which  have  the  nature  of  a  course  or 
career.  The  achievement  of  a  thing 
is  its  complete  development,  its  per- 
fect and  entire  execution,  the  bring- 
ing it  to  a  state  which  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  and  a  point  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  The  end  is 
opposed  to  the  beginning,  after  which 
there  can  be  nothing  to  do,  as  nothing 
done  before  the  beginning.  We  have 
to  make  an  end  as  we  make  a  begin- 
ning; we  achieve  when  we  have 
worked  the  whole;  we  finish  when 
we  have  worked  the  concluding  part. 
The  termination  is  that  point  of  time 
or  space  where  a  thing  stops.  It 
presuppofet  duration  or  oonUuuvtj* 
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One  may  finish  well  or  ill,  and  more 
or  lev  expeditioiiBly,  more  or  leee 
elFectiTel^y  out  there  ie  only  one  waj 
of  achieTing. 

ACID.    Sour.    Acrid.    BrrrsR. 

The  two  first  words  express  not 
diiierent  things,  hut  rather  different 
degrees  of  the  same  quality.  ''Acid," 
says  Taylor,  '*  is  an  artificial,  concen- 
trated, oorrosire,  sourness."  Sour- 
ness (connected  with  the  German 
»uer  and  other  Northern  forms)  is  a 
kind  of  mellowed  Acidity  (Lat. 
UMltdUm)  ss  acidity  is  a  sharpened 
sourness.  Acrid  ^Lat.  <ion*,  with 
suffix  -id)  denotes  tne  combination  of 
acidity  or  sourness  with  harshness. 
Lemon  juice  is  acid;  milk  may  turn 
sour  ;  unripe  fruit  is  often  acrid. 
BiTTBR  ( A.S.  biter f  firom  bitan,  to  biu) 
expresses  a  different  taste  altogether, 
too  familiar  to  need  any  attempt  at 
description.  It  may  be  obserred  that 
in  their  secondary  uses,  sour  is  ex- 
pressive only  of  human  disposition, 
while  bitter  is  expressiFc  of  feeling 
and  expression,  as  oitter  hatred,  bitter 
sarcasm,  and  also  of  the  character  of 
external  events  as  affecting  ourseWes, 
as  bitter  misfortune. 

ACKNOWLEDGE.  Own.  Con- 
PBSs.    Avow.    Rbcoonizb. 

To  AcKNowLEDOE  IS  to  admit  that 
one  has  knowledge.  Its  element  of 
publicly  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  s^onyms.  It  is  the  opposite 
to  denying,  Iceepingback,  or  concealing 
afrct. 

**  80  eeh  thftt  denyeth  the  8eoe  hath  not 
the  Ibder,  but  he  that  knowUekUk  the 
8ooe  heth  the  &der  abo."  —  Wicur's 
I^OMlaiiaioftJkt  Ut  Sj^.  8.  John. 

We  necessarily  acknowledge  only 
such  facts  or  matters  as  are  personally 
related  to  ourselves,  because  by  the 
supposition  the  original  facts  were  in 
our  own  keeping.  The  avowal  of 
•ttcb  facts  furnishes  others  with  pecu- 
liar and  complete  eridenoe.  The 
extent  to  which  acknowledgement 
furnishes  knowledge  to  others  m  the 
sense  of  information  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  To  acknowledge  one's  obli- 
gations for  the  kindness  of  others  is 
little  more  than  to  express  them.   To 


aeknowledga  one's  fimlt  may  < 
not  imply  tnat  it  wss  not  imo 
others.  To  acknowledge  % 
marriace  is  to  give  others  aeon 
ness  of  information  which  oth 
Uiey  had  not  possessed.  Y 
term  where  it  means  more  than  < 
to  avow  a  relationship,  as  to  ac 
ledge  a  son,  implies  some  amo 
Imowledge.  or,  at  least,  tends 
belief  in  others  already  existeai 

"  Bke  ihameAMitiieM  wee  there  as 
hede. 
That  bluahed  red  sad  dust  oat 
huwt 
She  lover  wn,  far  thereof  had  die  c 
She  stood  and  hiag  her  vinfe 
alow.*'  Chai 

Own  has  two  forces:  1,  t 
simple  possession ;  and,  f,  t 
avowing  such  possession  or 
relationship  to  one's  self.  Be 
knowledge  and  own  in  this 
sense  commonly  imply  some 
of  ignoranoe,  doubt,  or  previon 
oeaunent,  as  in  the  esse  of  o 
acknowledged  or  owned  whi 
fore  were  only  imputed .  We  ac 
ledffe  and  own  m  oases  whe 
evioence  supplements  the  snspi 
others,  and  imply  some  degree  < 
posed  oulpability.  The  mor 
mately  the  matter  is  oonneotei 
one's  self  the  better  may  we  c 
own ;  the  more  simply  we  ret 
as  a  matter  to  which  we  give  po  1 
the  better  may  we  emplov  ac 
ledge.  I  own  a  state  of  reelii 
instance;  I  acknowledge  an 
I  acknowledge  that  violence  wi 
petrated  in  the  course  of  the  pi 
mgs,  but  I  will  not  own  to  ! 
instigated  or  sanctioned  it. 

"  And  now,  mj  dear,  oried  the  t 
will  Mtij  own  that  itwne  I  that  iai 
mj  giria  to  eaeonrage  our  landkH 
dnaees. "  — Ooloskith. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  Ow 
to  possess,  the  A.  S.  6gnian, 
Own,  t.s..  to  admit,  the  A.  S.  1 
are,  strictly,  different  words.  1 
of  use,  however,  has  so  blended 
as  to  make  the  disentang] 
scarcely  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  O 
(Lat.  eonjttin^  part,  confiuus 
be  of  some  action  of  which  th 
sons  to  whom  we  speak  may  In 


ntance]    discriminated. 
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«nt,  u  in  the  Toluntaiy 
»f  a  penitent  to  a  priest. 
D  be  Known,  but  not  the 
declaration  that  we  did  it 

ownine  of  it,  that  is,  an 
ment  of  one's  authorship 
Bssence  of  acknowledg^g 
DDsiflts,  BB  we  hare  seen, 
;  our  self-consciousness, 
nay  acknowledge  a  fault 
e  hare  been  known  and 
re  committed  it.  In  that 
lowledge  a  fault  is  to  re- 
8  it  is  viewed  bj  others. 

doer  and  the  deed  were 
should  hardlj  use  either 
fess.  Yet  a  prisoner  is 
e  a  fuU  confession  even 
eenjudg^conTicted,and 
This  is  probably  because 
in  is  regarded  as  perfect- 
idence  against  him.  or 
crime  a  matter  of  abso- 
lve. We  confess  actions, 
a  feelings  as  we  acknow- 
ind  own  our  participation 

may  be  added  that  Ac- 
and  Own  are  applied  to 
eas  grare  moment  than 
cb  denotes  a  more  fonnal 

We    confess    sins   and 

acknowledge  and  own 
ikes,  faults,  and  minor 
o  characteristic  ol  con- 
!  firing  of  formal  publi- 
etning  connected  with 
tt  the  term  is  used  where 
le  of  matters  in  which  no 
es,  as  in  the  acknowledff- 
ilief  or  opinion  in  ones 
e  foUowing : — 

elf  c'ea  Snry  must  caitfeu 
ndahip  of  the  great  poMea." 
AuTRoa  (P) 

Tr.  avouetj  which  orig. 
ar  ftalty  to,  Littr£),  to 
boldness  and  frankness. 

at  the  same  time  our 
isness  of  right,  and  of 

others  do  not  think  us 
:  are  not  fully  persuaded 
bat  ease  no  boldness  of 
old  be  needed.  We  do 
lat  we  are  ashamed  of^ 
r  our  motives,  reasons, 
ions,  spontaneonslj,  as 
the  same  time  wiiat  is 


true  or  right.  We  confess  sponta- 
neously as  admitting  ourselves  in  the 
wrong.  We  acknowledge  and  own 
with  less  freedom  as  acting  under 
some  necessity  or  obligation,  or  as- 
senting to  what  we  are  charged  with. 

"  I  followed  Nature's  laws,  and  must  aoow 
I  broke  my  bonds,  and  fled  the  fatal  blow." 

DaTDBr. 
ACQUAINTANCE.  Famiuarity. 
Intimact. 

Acquaint  (O.  Fr.  aeotnt^r,  L.  Lat. 
adeogriitart).     Acquaintance  is  that 
slig-ht  knowledge  of  another  person 
WDJch  8g[ings  nom  occasionaiinter- 
course.  The  word  ac()uaintance,how^ 
ever,  has  a  force  which  may  be  modi- 
fied, so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  slight 
or  an  intimate,  a  superficial  or  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  persons  or 
subjects,  as,  for    instance,  authors 
books,  branches  of  science.  That  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  we  in  some 
degree  know,  but  beyond  this  know* 
leofe  nothing  is  implied  in  the  way 
of  feeling  towards  tne  object  or  per- 
son.    We   may  be  sufficiently  ac- 
auainted  with  a  man  to  know  tJhiat  we 
bould  never  desire  to  be  on  intimate 
or  even  familiar  terms  with  him.     In 
social  parlance  the  word  acquaintance 
is  not  satiBfied  by  that  amount  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  which  en- 
ables us  to  recognize  or  identify  a 
person.  An  acquaintance  is  one  with 
whom  we   have  already  held  such 
social  intercourse  as  would  justify  us 
in  renewing  it. 

"  Geatraot  no  friendship  or  even  aequainr 
tanee  with  a  gnileftal  man.  He  resembleth 
a  coal,  which,  when  hot,  bnrneth  the  hand, 
and  when  cold,  blacketh  it.**— 8ia  W.  Jozras, 
TramlationM. 

Familxaritt  (Lat.  fHmiUnr^aigmj 
fUmilia  being  a  hmuehoid,  eonsuting  of 
thg  members  of  thefamilji  and  the  Uavet 
or  tenants) .  As  acquamtance  means 
first  knowledge,  then  socud  know- 
ledge, so  fiunuiarity  has  the  twofold 
sense  of  common  conversance  and 
common  conversation.  A  state  oi 
familiarity  is,  as  it  were,  a  result  of 
living  together,  or  of  frequent  inter- 
course. Those  who  live  m  the  same 
house,  frequent  the  same  place,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  routine  of  Dusi- 
ness  or  pleasure,  who,  in  short,  find 
themselves  often  thrown  together,  be- 
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come  fiuniliar.  Such  habitual  re- 
unions haye  two  resulta :  the  one,  that 
peraona  become  more  than  super- 
nciallj  acquainted^ with  each  other; 
the  <^er,  that  they  come  to  waire 
formal  rules  and  usages  of  society, 
and  throw  off  ceremonious  restraints, 
lliese  facts  correspond  with  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  familiarity,  which  is 
applicable  both  to  things  and  persons. 
In  the  one  sense  we  speak  of  a 
familiarity  with  a  particular  branch  of 
science,  m  the  otnor  of  an  imperti- 
nent familiarity,  which  is  carried  too 
&r. 


*'  All  this  was  before  his  (Horace's) 
anainunoe  with  Maoenas.  and  his  intro- 
aoction  into  the  court  of  Auffostos,  and 
the  familiarity  of  that  grpat  Smperor."— 
DaTDSS. 

Intimacy  (LAt.  intYmiM,  inmott)  ex- 
presses in  regard  to  persons  sucn  ac- 
quaintance as  has  grown  into  a  sus- 
tained and  unreserved  intercourse  of 
the  closest  kind,  with  friendship  and 
sympathy  in  thought  and  feeling. 
Intimacy,  like  acquaintance  and  n- 
miliarity,  mar  be  employed  to  cha- 
racterize our  knowledge  of  facts^  pro- 
cesses, or  circumstances.  Intimate 
knowledge  arises  from  rery  frequent 
repetition  and  exhibition,  so  that  we 
have  exercised  opportunities  of  raried 
and  close  observation.  The  noun 
intimacy,  however,  ib  confined  to 
persons,  though  we  say  an  intimhte 
xnowleage  or  acquaintance.  The 
terms  acquaintance,  familiarity,  and 
intimacy  may  be  re^^arded  as  in  some 
4:ase8  expressive  of^  degrees  of  com- 
parison in  practical  knowledge.  An 
acquaintance  with  a  foreign  language 
enables  us  to  translate  or  comprehend 
it ;  a  familiarity  with  it  oomes  from 
ihe  frequent  employment  of  it;  an 
intimate  knowledge  would  embrace 
its  idionis,  authors^  and  finest  shades 
and  distinctions  of^meaning. 

'*  If  it  were  so  needfiil  before  the  Fall, 
when  man  was  mach  more  perfect  in  him- 
self, how  mach  more  im  it  needinl  now 
affainst  all  the  sorrows  and  casoalties  of 
this  life  to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking 
help,  a  tfAj  and  reviving  associate  in 
marriage.**— MUTOX. 

ACQUIRE.  Get.  Obtain.  Gain. 

Win.    Earn.    Attain.     Procube. 

To  Acquire  (Lat.  acquirht)  is  a 


continuous  process  in  wbi( 

Bomethine  by  our  efforts  am 

Get  (A.S.  gitan)  being  the 

most  yemacular,  and  there 

generic  of  the  tenns,  all  tl 

which  may  be  regarded  as 

getting.      Industry   and   1 

commonly  requisite  for  aoqn 

we  use  the  term  of  solid  and 

results,  though  sometimes 

solid,  but  not  beneficial,  as 

a  bad  name.    As  the  proo 

quiring  is  continuous,  that 

acquired  comes  to  us  by  th 

the  term  gradually,  by  sust 

deavour  and  in  the  course 

Knowledge  by  sustained 

detail,  honour  as  our  coi 

comes  more  widely  known,  i 

as  our  character  is  more  taU 

fortunes  as  our  stock  is  adde 

and  more.  If  successful  in  c 

we  acquire  from  the  time  thai 

to  SQ^,  and  the  only  measu 

acquirement  is  our  endear 

quality  of  permanence  attac) 

which  we  have  acquired. 

"  No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  i 
step  bj  step."— Bauds. 

Obtain  (Lat.  obttnere)  in 
of  oontinuousness  in  the  eff< 
the  thing  obtained,  which  i 
be  done  tnrough  the  meafis 
as  when  a  young  man  obtai 
able  appointment  through 
widiout  having  acquired 
patience  and  industry  the 
tions  of  the  position.  One  n 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  by 
energy,  honourable  or  dish 
means,  entrea^,  fraud,  ion 
We  have  obtained  when 
done  something  to  put  into 
session  a  good  or  supposed 
idea  of  chance  being  excluc 
man  obtains  a  prise  in  a  loti 
is  expressed  is  not  his  luc 
but  the  happy  circumstanc 
bought  a  ticket. 
"  Some  praj  forzkhes,  riches  tl 

Gain  (Fr.^o^iwr)  says  li 
the  mode,  but  implies  a  ch 
the  result,  namely,  that  it  i 
or  desirable.  To  gain  is  t< 
good.  There  is  in  gain  an 
risk  and  chance.    It  is  exf 


(acquirement]     discbimimated. 
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•pecaktiTe  profit  As  we  aoc^uire 
yMfiwiinn  and  obtain  our  object, 
vkterer  it  may  be,  00  we  gain  re- 
wnds,  dutinction,  puUic  £ivour,  live- 
tibood,  adyanoement.  Successful 
nmblers  and  sucoeasful  traders  are 
both  nid  to  gain. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
tUwbolt  warhl  Mid  Iom  his  own  sonl  T' — 

To  Wiv  (A.S.  wtnrwn,  to  contendf 
pn)  is  to  gain  with  the  added  notion 
«f  eeitain  chances  or  competitors 
igiinst  OS,  or  as  surmounting  difficul- 
ttes  or  o|^M)sition.  To  have  gained  is 
pAvfkVtwjf  to  hare  won  is  happj  or 
isekj  slso.  It  maj  be  even  purely 
hukjf  which  gain  nerer  is,  as  to  win  a 
totft."  Ageneral  gains  a  battle,  or  ob- 
tains the  Tictory,but  he  wins  the  day  as 
ttiiost  his  adyersary  and  the  chances 
Mwir.  We  gain  in  so  £u-  as  we  act  with 
intaitioa,  we  win  in  so  far  as  we  act 
prosperously.  What  is  gained  or  won 
toMj  be  only  a  partial  or  transitory 
pcsaeisioo;  we  gain  or  win  to-day 
Yhtt  we  mar  lose  to-morrow.  W'e 
fain  the  eooa  opinions  of  others  by 
coosistenUy  worthy  action ;  we  some* 
times  win  their  affection  without  an 
dbrt. 

"And  whereas  reU|ion  is  the  greatest 
Ktuwr  of  men's  affecuons,  he  (Ewex)  en- 
40iToared  to  allore  onto  him  the  Pnritans 
nd  their  miakters.  whom  the  Qneen  did 
aot  at  all  like  of,  and  withal  the  Papif ta  by 
awsuBf  to  pity  their  afflicted  eonditton."— 
CAsoaar. 

To  Eaek  (A.S.  eamiauy  to  BaiUf 

orig.  to  nap)  is  to  do  that   which 

entzdes  to   recompense   or   reward, 

whether  it  be  actually  bestowed  or 

not,  but  commonly  implying  that  it 

las  acemed.     A  labourer  earns  his 

wages    by  rightly    doing  his  right 

aaaoont  m  work.      A  soldier  earns 

distinction  or  promotion  hy  doing  his 

duty,  or  by  his  bravery.  Like  acquire, 

it  is  sometbnes  used  in  an  un&TOur- 

able  sense,  in  which  cases  it  is  the 

prodoet  of  miMlireeted  effort.   I n  this 

sense  gain  also  may  be  employed. 

"  To  hairo  oamed  this  harm  and  loss."— 

bgkakBikU. 

Is  earning,  the  thing  obtained  is  an 
equiralent,  a  balance  as  it  were  beine 
struck  between  the  thing  expended 
and  the  thing  awarded.  To  earn  is  to 


purchase  with  labour,  as  to  buy  is  to 

purchase  with  money. 

*'  Yon,  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  blindiold  goddeei.  inform 
me  whether  I  have  aright  to  eat  the  bread 
I  have  earned  by  the  hasard  of  my  Ufe  or 
the  sweat  of  my  brow." — ^Bubkb. 

To  Attain  (Lat  atiXntre)f  which  is 
used  as  an  intransitive  as  well  as  an 
active  verb,  indicates  a  mark  proposed 
beforehand,  or  abstractedly  one  which 
has  been  reached.  All  degrees  of 
effort  are  implied  in  it,  and  sometimes 
no  effort  at  all,  as  ''  he  has  attained 
the  affe  of  forty  years."  It  is  in  that 
case  definitive,  not  of  endeavour,  but 
of  progression.  When  used  as  an  in- 
transitive verb,  it  is  commonly  found 
associated  with  some  ezpr»»ion  indi- 
cative of  dome,  as  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion or  to  a  nigh  pitch  of  exeellenoe. 
We  attain  that  which  we  have  brought 
within  our  reach,  or  to  the  level  of 
which  we  have  raised  ourselves. 

"While  we  are  enrions  in  tracing  the 
progren  of  barbarism,  we  wonder  more 
that  any  arts  existed  than  that  they  attained 
no  d^^ree  of  perfection." — Walpole. 

Procube  denotes  acquirement 
through  a  careful  use  of  means  to  the 
end.  It  applies  to  such  things  as 
are  regarded  as  needful  or  desirable 
to  possess.  We  obtain  honour;  we 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
a  term  of  a  very  practical  character. 
We  procure  things  by  knowing  where 
to  look  for  them  and  how  to  get  at 
them,  not  by  prodigious  effort,  extra- 
ordinary knowledge,  sudden  luck,  or 
profoimd  research.  We  often  procure 
oy  simply  acting  upon  rule.  By  cer- 
tain substances  combined  in  certain 
proportions  the  chemist  procures  a 
substance  which  is  not  the  mere  sum 
of  the  substances  combined,  or  in  other 
words  a  compound,  but  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

"  Bach  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to 
endnre  the  different  seasons  the  most  un- 
enlightened nations  have  been  able  to  fro- 
eare."— JoHHsoic. 

ACQUIREMENT.    Acquisition. 

Both  are  from  the  same  verb  (see 
Acquiee),  but  in  usage  acquisition 
belongs  to  material  or  physical,  ac 

anirement  to  moral  and  intellectual 
lings.    The  acquirements  of  learn- 
ing, the  acquisition  of  fortune.    The 
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foroe  of  aoquire,  namely,  to  get  gn* 
dually,  is  atronger  in  acquirement 
than  acquisition.  The  latter  some- 
timea  means  no  more  than  a  happy 
accession  to  the  stock  of  what  one 
possesses  already. 

"  It  (the  Qospel)  is  not  conflned  to  p«r- 
sou  whose  intetleetoal  exeellencee  are  in- 
perior  to  their  neighbonrt,  or  who  exceed 
others  in  nnderstandinff  end  the  acquire' 
wunta  of  the  mind."— WArn. 

"  Her  cook,  an  aeq%dntum  made  in  Fraaee, 
Might  pot  a  Chloe  out  of  conntonanoe." 

CHCaCHILL. 

ACQUIREMENTS.         Attain 

MSNT8.     ACCOMPLISHMKNTS. 

The  idea  of  developed  cuMcity  is 
common  to  these  terms.  Acqvire* 
MKNTS  (Lat.  aequwiin)  are  opposed  to 
natural  giAs.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
anything  which  has  been  leanit,  or  is 
the  result  of  study,  pain,  or  practioe. 
Is  an  acquirement.  But  as  commonly 
used,  and  in  the  plural  number,  tlw 
term  denotes  purely  intellectual  re* 
suits,  as  of  history  or  languages,  or 
the  subjects  of  study  as  distinct  m>m 

Sractice.  Attainments  (O.  Fr.  atein- 
r»,  lAt.  attin^ire,  to  touek,  come  in 
contact  untk)  differs  not  in  the  idea  of 
the  subject,  but  in  relating  to  the 
progress  and  efforts  of  the  student. 
Accomplishments  (Fr.  aecompUr,  to 
accomplish)  are  of  those  things  in 
which  study  and  art  are  combined 
to  produce  skill  or  adroitness.  They 
turn  upon  the  elegant,  the  graceful, 
the  pleasing,  the  effectire,  or  the  use- 
ful. An  accomplished  painter,  poet, 
musician,  orator.  We  might  eren  say 
an  accomplished  student  where  the 
idea  was  toat  of  the  grace  rather  than 
the  depth  of  his  educational  acquire- 
ments.  Varied  acquirements,  solid 
attainments,  charmmg  accomplish- 
ments. 

ACRIMONY.  AcEBBiTY.  Aspe- 
rity. Animosity.  Tartness.  Harsh- 
ness. 

Acrimony  ^Lat.  oeHmonia)  denotes 
a  deep-seatea  bitterness  and,  as  it 
were,  corrosiYeness  of  feeling,  which 
may  show  itself  in  language  or  man- 
ner. It  may  or  may  not  be  personal, 
and  majr  be  generally  ezoited  by  the 
recollection  o?  circumstances.  A  dis* 
appointed  man,  for  in8taaoe»  is  apt  to 


allude  with  acrimon^r  to  the  cireuB- 
stances  of  his  diatppointment.  Acri* 
mony  is  the  result  of  disappointment 
or  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  or  per- 
sonal  dislike,  or  may  be  caused  b^ 
ill-tempered  disputations  and  criti- 
cisms. It  is  an  habitual  sourness, 
showing  itself  in  small  things.  It  i» 
the  mark  of  a  small  mind.  As  a  scien* 
tific  term,it  has  been  applied  to  aeertun 
ofaaraoter  of  the  humours  of  the  body 
and  the  Juices  of  plants,  as  the  acri- 
mony oT  the  bile;  hence  ita  moral 
meaning  of  a  biting  sharpness  pro- 
duced by  an  embittered  spirit. 

'*  These  milks  (in  certain  plants)  ha^ 
afl  an  aArfanonT^  though  one  wtrald  thiiA 
they  ahoold  be  lenitiTe."— Bacoh. 

"Like  a  lawydr  1  am  ready  to  sappot 
the  oavse  on  whieh  gire  me  leave  to  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  soon  retained,  with  ardour 
and,  if  oecasion  be,  with  subtlety  and 
aer^MM^."— BoLnroBaoKEL 

Acerbity  (Lat.  iteerlfUatemy  bitter 
tastBf  aeveritv)  is  less  deep-seated  and 
enei^tic  than  acrimony,  and  more 
chronic.  It  is  not  so  muco  excited  as 
acrimony  is  by  external  causes  ss 
constitutional  and  innate.  Indeed,  in 
the  old  use  of  the  term,  it  was  seloom 
connected  with  human  disposition, 
but  with  acts,  measures,  ana  opera- 
tions, as  of  penalty  or  bodily  pain. 
So  Bacon  sayv : — 

"There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be 
retained,  but  their  penalty  is  too  great,  and 
it  is  oTer  a  rule  that  any  over  mat  penalty, 
besides  the  aoerbitv  of  it,  deuens  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.'*^ 

Acerbity  is  the  expression  of  a  cha- 
racter wanting  in  natural  mi1«1n<Hqi 
and  sweetness. 

Asperity  (Lat.  ojpcrYtattm,  rough' 
iMit  qfturface^  severity)  relates  rwher 
to  the  manner  than  to  the  dispoaitioD. 
It  is  a  rough  way  of  dealmff  with 
others  which  is  not  inoompatibTe  with 
a  loYe  of  fairness,  and  indeed  often 
accompanies  it,  and,  being  quite  con- 
sonant with  substantial  kindnesa  of 
heart,  is  widely  different  from  acri- 
mony and  animosity,  which  are  esaen- 
tially  uncharitable.  A  reproof,  just 
in  itself,  is  couYeyed  witn  aapeii^. 
This  is  the  fault  of  one  who  is  more 
intent  on  enforcing  than  sensitiYe  of 
the  effect  of  what  he  is  enforcing  upon 
the  feelings  of  others.  I  toftan  springs 
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fnm  a  aliglit  feeling  of  reaentment 
ifBOit  a  real  or  aappoaed  iii§eniibi- 
m  of  ochert  to  the  tmth  or  force  of 
vtat  we  iaj.  and  so  is  a  ipootaseons 
cfifft  to  flOAn  up  for  what  we  feel 
wt  kck  in  perraanTeneiS. 

*I  hops  it  ii  no  Toy  efnieal  atptrify 
Mtio  eoofai  oUifKtttioas  where  no  benelU 
kM  bees  reedTcd."— JoHirsoir. 

AxmouTT  (Lat.  dntmaritaUm)  is 
OKotiaUy  pertonal.  It  if  aa  actire 
ad  eacryetic  dislike.  It  commonly 
ipraigs  mim  some  persooal  or  party 
Kod,  M  the  animosities  of  race  or 
rebgwa.  It  is  a  violent,  irritablei 
ad  iaoonsiderate  ill-will,  and  may 
W  felt  ezehisiTely  in  one  quarter. 

*  Hov  apt  amtun  it,  eren  in  thoee  who 
infm  Ml  emiacaoe  in  holineee,  to  raise 
ud  weiefin  oMiwtmititt  agmanst  thoee 
•kw  eellinf  or  person  they  pretend  to 
hd  (MM  to  diafike.**— BuHOF  Hau. 


Harsh!cc8s  (Dan.  hankf  rancid)  is 
Bneb  the  same  thing  in  English  as 
AspEiiTY,  derived  from  the  Latin.  We 
<taunonIy  ose  the  term  not  of  the  hahi- 
tul  demeanour  or  nature  generally^hut 
ortmument  on  some  particular  occa- 
•ion,  as  some  incidental  act  or  word ; 
tad  it  coovtTS  the  idea  of  needless  or 
nvirranted  severity  of  speech  or  eon- 
duct,prooeedingfrom  want  of  consider- 
tiion  or  feeling,  where  a  more  sympa- 
tbetie and  thoughtful  mind  wo\ild  hare 
Ken  it  to  be  unmerited  and  misplaced. 
It  if  the  characteristic  of  unfeehng  na- 
tom  where  it  is  habitual.   Acrimony 
Bay  subside  or  vanish  on  a  better 
knowledge.    Animosity  may  be  paci- 
fed  or  reamdled,  asperity  corrected, 
but  harshness  is  ingramed.  Its  most  ef- 
fective core  is  nrovidential  trouble  or 
aAiction.  It  is  both  unltind  and  rude. 


**  No  ooaapinint  is  more  feelingly  made 
than  that  of  the  kanh  and  mgged  manners 
of  peracNM  with  whom  we  hare  an  inter- 


TAUTHTts  (A.  S.  ttartf  tartj  ifofrs) 
is  that  slight  asperity  which  is  more 
onheoomin^  than  bitter,  and  indi* 
catea  a  onion  of  cleverness  with  in- 
ooociderateneis  and  self-conoeit.  It 
is  the  fealt  especially  of  some  women 
and  duldreB.  Wlien  used  ss  it  is 
ahnoat  exelosively,  it  denotes  a  pun- 
cent  icadineas  of  mind,  which  is  ose- 
nj  and  jostifiable  in  repartee. 
"  One  jeerfngly  sainted  him,  '  Good  mor- 


row,3iahop  qnoodam/  to  whom  Bonner  aa 
tart^  repliea, '  Good  morrow,  knave  sem- 
per.'^—FuLLsa, 

ACT.    Action.    Dsbd. 

Act  and  Dsbd  are  etymologically 
almost  the  same  thing.  Actum,  from 
the  Latin  agsrs ,  to  oo,  being  equiva- 
lent to  dmd  (A.  S.  dcd),  or  the  thinff 
done.  They  are^  however,  viewed 
from  different  points.  The  deed  is 
the  result  viewed,  as  it  were,  his* 
torically,  the  act  is  the  result  viewed 
in  oonnexion  with  the  power  and 
will  of  the  doer.  Deeds  are  good  or 
bad.  Acts  are  voluntary  or  involun* 
tary.  In  man^  cases  action  and  act 
might  be  used  udifferently,  yet  some 
distinction  between  them  is  observ- 
able. Act  is  never  used  of  things 
mechanical.  When  so  used  action  is 
equivalent  to  mode  of  mechanical 
movement,  as  the  action  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  when  nothing  else  is  con- 
templated, of  a  horse.  An  act  is  the 
simple  exertion  of  power  preceded  by 
volition;  an  action  is  a  complex  ex- 
ertion of  the  same,  and  is  more  con- 
tinuous, and  occupies  more  time.  Ta 
poke  the  fire  is  a  physioU  act,  to  re- 
collect a  circumstance  a  mentid  act, 
to  reconcile  friends  who  hare  quar- 
relled a  praiseworthy  action.  Hence 
the  action  often  comprises  sereral  acts 
under  itself  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  act  denotes  power.  The  action 
involves  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
is  exercised.  To  speak  generally,  acts 
are  primarily  physical,  and  seconda- 
rily moral;  actions  are  primarily 
moral,  and  aeoondarily  physical :  a 
benevolent  action  and  an  act  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  former  case  we  think 
of  the  quality  of  benerolence  ss  car- 
ried out  into  practice.  In  the  latter 
of  a  physical  movement  prompted  by 
a  moral  quali^  or  impulse.  Momen- 
tary intentions  and  impulses  show 
themselves  in  like  acts,  as  hasty  deci- 
sions on  rash  acts ;  but  as  the  hfe  and 
character  of  a  man,  such  are  his 
actions.  When  we  speak  of  the  moral 
character  or  of  any  quality  ss  the 
motive  and  account  of  something  done 
specifically,  we  use  the  term  act,  not 
action.  1^,  on  the  one  hand,  gene- 
rally good  or  bad  actions,  feitnful, 
charitable,  prudent,  foolish^   despe- 
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rate  actiDns  are  equivalent  to  tuda  of  | 
fikith,  of  chanty,  of  prudence,  of  follj. 
of  desperation.  An  action  is  used 
both  of  what  is  important  and  unim- 
portant, but  an  act,  if  it  hare  anjr 
thing  moral  in  it,  and  be  more  than  a 
mere  physical  movement,  implies 
some  degree  of  importsaoe.  Our 
actions  sre  tests  and  indications  of 
our  charscter ;  our  acts  are  sometimes 
out  of  harmony  with  them.  The 
actions  of  a  wise  man  are  so  far  wise 
actions,  but  the  wisest  occasionally 
commit  acts  of  folly.  Acts  of  the  ssme 
character  firequentty  repeated  by  the 
same  person  will  create  a  habit.  What 
is  done  under  the  force  of  that  habit, 
and  considered  in  connexion  with  it. 
is  an  action.  A  deed  is  a  graver  and 
more  emphatic  term  than  an  act.  An 
act  may  oe  confined  to  the  agent.  A 
deed  lias  its  prominence,  importance, 
and  influence  upon  others.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  acts  of  bodies  or 
communities  are  not  called  deeds, 
which  belong  to  individuals  only.  In 
many  cases  act  and  deed  may  be  used 
interchangeably,  yet  it  is  no  tautologv 
to  say,  **  This  is  my  act  and  deed."  it 
is  my  act  so  far  as  I  and  no  other  do 
it.  It  is  my  deed  inasmuch  as  the 
thing  itself  is  done  and  completed  in 
form  and  validity. 

"  Cbto  Mid  tbe  b«t  wj  to  keep  good 
aeti  in  memorj  ims  to  rtfireth  them  with 
new."— Sacok. 

"  The  Lord  is  »  Qod  of  knowledge,  and 
hj  Him  actions  are  weighed."— ^W^/iti 

ACTION.  Gesturk.  Gesticula- 
tion. 

These  terms  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  in  common  to  the  art  and 
practice  of  oratory.  Action  when  so 
employed  is  not  general  in  its  relation 
to  the  person,  but  refers  to  some  part 
of  it  set  ia  motion,  more  especially  the 
hands  and  arms,  as  being  the  parts 
most  commonly  and  natunll;^  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  a 
horse  is  his  wajr  of  movement  in 
pacing  or  locomotion.  In  this  sense 
the  term  is  also  mechanical,  and  we 
speak  of  the  action  of  a  steam-engine. 
A  Gesttjrb  ( lAt.  ^brir§,  part  gefttu, 
to  hmr)  is  a  particular,  signincant, 
and  illustrative  action,  as  when  in 


ssrcastao  speedi,  for  instance,  oo^ 
shrugs  the  shoulders.  When  gesture 
is  sustained,  freouent,  vehement,  or 
demonstrative,  it  oeoomes  Gbsticula' 
TiON  (Lat.  guiXdUAtumewk), 

"  Sott  the  aotioB  to  the  wnrd.** 

SHAKSSTBAaS. 

"Morpheas  of  all  hii  aunerons  tnia 

ezpreee'd 
The  •hape  of  man,  and  imitated  beet ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  petfvre  conid 

supply* 

The  habit  mimie,  and  the  niiea  beljr." 

DaTOSM. 
«*  Indeed  that  standing  is  not  ao  simple  a 
bnnneai  aa  we  imasine  ft  to  be  i«  erident 
flram  the  gmtiaUaiaoiu  of  a  dnmken  man 
who  has  ioet  the  govenuauit  of  the  eentre 
of  graTi^."— Palsy. 

ACTOR.      PukYBR.      PBRrORMBB. 

•  Of  these  Performer  is  the  least 
specific,  inasmuch  ss  performance 
need  not  be  of  a  dramatic  character 
at  all,  such  as  a  performance  on  s 
musical  instrument  or  a  tight-rope. 
We  may  play  in  private  but  we  per- 
form in  public.  The  idea  of  perform 
has  been  explained  under  that  head. 
The  difference  between  Actor  (Lat 
actorem)  and  Player  {A.S.  pUsan^  to 
sport)  is  that  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  hi^h  art.  We  speak  of  an  actor 
of  celeori^  and  a  strolling  player. 
A  player  is  essentially  professional 
and  acts  for  hire,  an  actor  may  exhibit 
his  talent  in  private  theatricals  or  for 
mere  love  of  the  art.  When  persons 
perform,  ss  it  were,  insincere  parts  on 
the  stage  of  life,  professing  what  they 
do  not  feel,  or  oissembling  for  their 
own  ends,  we  call  them  actors,  not 
plavers.  In  the  following  the  poet 
probablv  uses  the  lower  wora  as 
Deing  tne  more  depredatory,  as  ex- 
pressing the  routine  and  mercenarv 
character  of  social  professions  ss  w^Il 
as  the  idea  of  assigned  parts  to  be 
fulfiUed. 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all    the   men   and   women    merely 
players.^  SBAXxarBARB. 

Not  so  the  following : 

"  Like  a  doll  cuior  now  I  hare  forgot  my 

pert. 
And  I  am  oat  ersn  to  a  fbll  diagraee." 


ACTUAL.  True.  Positive.  Veri- 
table. Real.  Certain.  Ektant. 
Presekt. 

Of  these  True  (  A.S.  trfosw,  a  trust) 


^1   [actual] 

^  al    iitbeaBplestydciiotet  that  a  thing;  i« 
>^l     MNpneented,  that  the  ftatement  or 
enranon  anawen  to-  an  objectire 
nilitj  and  doea  ao  eampletelj,  that 
■>  ii  neither  false  nor  inaoeurate.    A 
tiie  rdadoo  girea  an  aoooont  of  oc- 
caoeneea  whieh  ertntaina  neither  more 
■or  leu  than  haa  taken  place,  arranged 
in  tbe  cfder  of  their  taking  place,  and 
in  fneh  proportion  of  stateonent  as 
Invef.  BO  room  for  partial  or  total 
ly  without  coottttffeit  or 
Tmth    is   exproMod 
_    aabjeet  and  predicate  are 
Bgktljr  nnited  in  an  affinnatiTe  or 
nagntnepropoaition.  But  in  the  broad 
MR  of  the  wovd  we  ma?  diatinguiah 
tntfa  of  perception,  tmth  of  net,  of 
■tttationy  of  acatement,  of  repreaenta- 
tioa.  of  expreaiion,  of  conception. 
In  ait  broad  aenae  tmth  is  oonfbrmitj 
to  rsility  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of 
mod.    Aa  regards  onrselTea  tmth  is 
lifhtbeliefor  collect  impression.  The 
WirwnsBt  ^This  is  Thomaa,"  is  trae 
if  I  am  n^ht  in  appljring  the  name  to 
the  indiTidaal  before  me.    My  im- 
of  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  a 
if  I  have  that  of  an  oblate 
1  beliere  what  is  tme  if  I 
Miev*  that  all  asen  are  mortal,  becaose 
tW  pcfsona  denoted  b^  the  subject 
■e  mmwwr  fbond  but  in  connexion 
vkh  die  attribute  of  mortality  con- 
aoisd  by  the  predicate. 

**Osr  idem  being  noChiag  bat  bare  ap- 
pnmircaar  peifptionn  in  oar  mindn,  eaa- 
MC  proyrly  and  mmntf  in  thaniMlTet  be 
■id  to  be  trmt  or  fiJee,  no  more  than  a 
■agle  oame  of  anjthing  can  be  mad  to  be 
trae  or  lUse."— Locas. 

As  the  word  true  marks  the  precise  ex- 
istence of  objectiTe  yerity,  vebitabls 
(fg,  vMmhk)  expresses  truth  of  re- 
presentation, or  tmth  in  its  expository 
■speet.  Tme,  when  asserted  of  anjr. 
thag,  means  that  it  ii  what  we  say  it 
is,  veritable  that  we  aay  what  it  is. 
As  the  fiict  is  said  to  be  tme,  the 
■eriinm  by  which  the  fiwt  is  convejed 
is  sand  to  be  Teritable.  It  is  not  a 
▼eritahle  hastory  whieh  reports  to  us 
iha  deingB  of  Bomnlos.  if  his  existence 
be  not  trae  in  Act.    The 
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use  of  Teri- 
table ia  a  little  atrained  on  purpose  in 
the  fcUowimr,  yet  it  seems  to  bear  out 
the  ^Hatinrtwn  joit  drawn. 


"This  Emperor  was  to  wiie  in  all  thinga 
that  among  them  that  were  meinr  he 


of  great  mirth,  and  in  yerities  he 
verittMe"— Golden  Book, 


Tery 


"  Eteal  works  of  natare  or  veritabU  acts 
of  story." — Brown's  VuJ^r  Brron, 

PosmvB  (Lat.  potKiivui)  denotes 
that  the  truth  is  so  ascertained  as  to 
exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  or 
(question,  being  a  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion as  distinct  from  supposition  or 
inference.  It  haa  also  a  subjectire 
sense,  in  which  it  means  the  manner 
or  state  of  mind  of  a  person  possessed, 
or  believing  himself  possessed,  of  such 
tmth,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  aoubtfbl 
in  mind.  A  positiTe  fact  is  one  which 
is  direct  and  determinate,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  indirect,  iniwtermi- 
nate,  or  negatire. 

*'  'Tis  pontive  'gainst  all  exception.'* 

SHAKnarnAac. 

Actual  (Lat.  actuaHs)  belongs  to 
that  which  is  beyond  the  state  of  mere 
probability,  possibility,  tendency,  pro- 
gn-ession,  or  erolution.  As  a  term  of 
Uie  scholastic  philosophy  actuaUs  was 
opposed  to  p6tentiaiiMf  and  had  its  ex- 
istence in  SMS  not  in  pos$t.  The 
actual  is  the  conceirable  realized, 
and  where  this  conceirable  thing  is 
not  only  possible  but  natural  to  con- 
ceive or  to  be  expected  in  a  certain 
order  of  things,  actual,  like  the  French 
actiiel,  comes  to  hsTe  the  force  of 
present  in  time.  While  the  monarch 
IS  djring  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  is  only  not  the  actual  king. 

"  How  insensibly  old  age  steals  en,  and 
how  often  it  is  aetnally  uriTed  befixre  we 
suspect  it."— Cowraa. 

As  the  actual  is  opposed  to  possible^ 
probable,  conceirable,  or  approxi- 
mate, trae  to  false,  positiye  to  indeter- 
minate, dubious,  indirect,  or  negative, 
and  rentable  to  supposititious  or  un- 
authentic, so  Rkal  (Lat.  rsa^)  ia 
opposed  to  imaginary  or  feigned.  It 
expresses  that  which  has  an  existence 
of  Its  own^  and  not  such  as  our  fancy 
might  attribute  to  it,  or  our  ingenuity 
impose  upon  iL  When  we  speak  of 
the  actual  oondition  of  a  country  we 
refer  to  that  to  which  it  has  oeen 
brought,*^. by  prerious  acts,  eyenta, 
processes,  and  regard  it  as  die  sum  or 
antecedent  oausea,  which  hare  resohad 
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in  that  itate.  When  we  tpeak  of  its 
real  oondition  we  mean  that  in  which 
alone  it  eziata  as  a  sohjeet  of  con- 
sideration. A  real  ohiect  of  com- 
passion is  not  artifidaUj  made  up. 
A  real  sentiment  is  neither  disj^nised 
nor  pretended* 


*'0«r  limple  idau  we  all  real.    All 
•pee  to  the  miity  oi  thinge.**— Locks. 

CsKTAiN  (Fr.  cfftam,  Lat.  etrtut) 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  some 
important  respects.  Certam  is  a  snb- 
jectiTe  term.    That  is  certain  which 
ibllows  necessariljror  demonstrativelj 
from  the  inferences  of  reason,  thie 
eridenoe  of  the  senses,  or  testimony 
of  men.    Certaintv  is  the  sabjeotire 
form  of  tmth.    It  belonj^s  to  persons, 
and  represents  states  ofmind,  and  is 
only  transferred  secondarily  to  ex- 
ternal facts.    When  we  spieak  of  a 
feet  as  certain  we  mean  that  we  ap- 
prehend it  as  true.    Hence,  unlike  toe 
others,  certain  may  express  not  only 
what  nas  happened  bat  what  has  not, 
if  we  conceive  its  foture  happening 
to  be  a  tbinff  of  necessity,  and  so  are 
sure  of  it.  The  cause  being  recognized 
or  ascertained,  its  effect  is  certain. 
The  sun  will  certainly  rise  to-morrow, 
that  is,  this  follows  (if  we  beliere  that 
it  does)  from  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  we  possess.    Thin^ 
which  are  actual,  true,  positire,  veri- 
table, or  real,  sre  unalterably  fixed. 
They  cannot  be  set  aside ;  we  must  re- 
cognise and  acquiesce  in  them.    On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  continually  liable 
to  find  myself  mistaken  in  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  certainty  of  things 
which  may  turn  out  on  corrected  or 
more  extended  evidence  to  be  either 
felse,  or  contingent  and  variable. 

"  I  hope  before  I  hare  done  to  make  it 
evident  thet  this  wnj  of  certaiwljf  hj  the 
knowledge  of  oar  own  ideas  goei  a  little 
fltftherthan  bare  imagination,  and  I  beliere 
it  will  amear  that  all  the  uiiamtjf  of  gene- 
znl  tnitha  n  man  has  liee  in  noChaag  ebe.** 
—Locks. 

Sure  (Fr.  «Mr,  Lat  sepMitu)  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  first  un- 
anxioos  or  careless,  that  is,  having  a 
sense  of  Bareness,  and  thence  objec- 
tively, having  the  nature  that  induces 
this,  fixed,  permanent,  regular,  inevi- 
table.   As  a  synonym  with  certain. 


[actual] 

and  as  applied  to  persons,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  sure  is  more  closely  saBi>' 
ciated   with   operation   and    actioDf 
certain  with  feet  and  knowledge.  Tha 
feet  is  certain,  the  operation  sore* 
Necessary  sequence  inaction  or  caas0 
and  effect  is  expressed  by  Sims ;  as* 
9are  remedy,  a  sure  success.    I  ana 
certain  of  what  i  have  persuaded  my- 
self is  true.    I  am  sure  of  what  I  bt- 
here  to  be  firmly  established,  and 
which  I  do  not  so  much  feel  convinced 
ofssregsrd  as  in  itself  fixed.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  speak  of  tmth  of  nature 
we  use  the  term  sure,  in  proportion  ss 
we  rely  on  the  conviction  or  oar  own 
minds  we  use  the  term  ceitain.    Men 
are  sore  of  what  they  hare  seen,  and 
certain  of  what  they  have  hesrd,    I 
sm  Boze  of  a  feet,  certain  of  a  theory, 
sure  that  the  son  is  in  the  sky  to^y, 
certain  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow. 
On  this  sapposition  that  things  are 
generally  speaking  sore  in  themselves 
and  certain  to  us,  we  may  understand 
how  no  tautology  would  be  involved 
in  sudi  a  phrue  as  the  ''sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  reaurrection  to 
eternal  life."  The  term  certain  seems 
more  generally  applicable  to  matters 
of  speculation  and  where  evidenoe  is 
in  question.    First  principles  are  cer^ 
tain.    We  speak  of  mathonatioal  cer- 
tainty not  surenesB.  Praotieal  matters 
and  general  rules  are  sore.    One  it 
certam  of  a  point  of  science,  sore  of  a 
moral  truth.    Thephiloaopner  olaima 
his  right  of  question  on  every  point 
which  is  not  certain.    The  prudent 
man  distrusts  that  of  which  he  is 
not  sure. 

"  It  thews  indeed,  snppoeing  thtj  took 

2)  this  practiee  as  n  mntter  w  dn^,  that 
tj  were  In  denbt  which  wns  the  right 
WS7  they  were  obliged  to  keep,  and  there- 
fore for  mraietf  thejr  woald  keep  both.*' — 
Sbabt. 

We  believe  what  is  oertsin,  we  count 
upon  what  is  sure.  The  friend  on 
wnom  we  can  rely  we  call  not  certain 
but  sure.  When  a  thing  is  testified 
by  a  sure  witness  it  is  certain. 

That  is  Extant  (lAt.  sx-ftent-sm, 
itanding  tmt  or  forth)  which  stall  stands 
out  in  prominraoe.  and  has  not  been 
denuded  or  overwhelmed  by  any  de> 
structive,  removing,  or  sapeneding 


[ictdate] 

fnt,mdi  M  ri^nM  or  lbs  Upw  of 
I^,  Bntley  nwd  the  tirm  m  id 
kan]  ud  phjaicKl  flcoH,  irhen  he 
ipokf  of  1  bodT  partlj  iminened  in 
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^otr  of  1  body  pi 
■  hid  ud  pvU7  it 


fium 


tij^M  'ft  Hi  J." — MxuvjTB't  Cietn, 

]( ii  ft  G0V  iull  of  pictDTTsque  mnn- 

■g.  We  look,  for  iiuUncv,  upon  Kiine 

ueinil  {^Tejard.    We  cannot  doubl 

iktkemlUDedfbfmerlT  atlm'  monu- 

1  or  loaibMiniM  beiides  tboie 

k  BT  beftm  OS.     Some  faaie  de- 

*.jj^  HmC  hare  beat  taken  awftj, 

nae  t?  frei)ueol  ftllentioiu  of  tne 

Ind  of  tbe  gTOUDd  vaj  jet  Ue  uD' 

bowB  bcneiui  ill  mrfitce;  butotben 

ri  scaped  tfa«K  ehangr*,  chances, 

I  inliiencea,  and  %te  m  tlie  itrict 

M  of  the  word 


r  (Ut.  , 


fbeb  ii  before  ni,  that  ii,  an  object  to 
■I  u  tine,  ■p*«,  or  tbonght,  aa  op- 
pned  to  the  put,  tbs  Aiture,  or  the 
•iKM.  1(  wDotei  ainrahaneitj  in 
Ike  and  [ilanri  with  intelligent  beings 
■ho  Mbe  cogninnce  of thi^s  present. 
CiiOoeatioD  or  contemporaDeoiuneoa  is 
Ml  prtecDoe.  It  ma;  be  obserred 
■hit  presence  in  space  inrclvea  pre- 
■nce  of  tine,  but  that  the  conTerae  is 
Mt  me.     The  twofold  aspect  irf'  the 

present  ia  nade  np  of  the  V '  """ " 

—  The  meaning  -''■- 
d  preaence  u  _  .  . 
Male  of  thmn  ia  aach  that  ciwniunoe 
■if  it  take  plsee,  ihoagh  in  net  it  has 
aot  In  this  waj  one  penoti  might 
aj  to  sDOther, "  I  waa  present  at  auch 
■  meedne,  and  was  surprised  after- 
virda  to  hear  that  jon  had  been  there, 
■a  I  did  not  see  you."  In  the  presence 
(baaber  of  the  monarch  may  be  some 
■bo  esope  his  obserration.  In  this 
snae  presence  signifies  each  nearneas 
as  is  easilj  and  perftctl;  compatible 
with  petaooal  commuoiostion.  This 
■Tolreaaameneu  of  place.  The  &ct 
that  it  might  be  jnat  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  ot^nmDnication,  as  1^  speaking 
(0  a  pcraoo  in  another  room  or  hj  an 
ihi  liii  ■  ill  11  iiiilthr  Atlantic, ironld 


ACTUATE.    Ihpil.    Imntci. 
AcTDATB  (L.  Lat.  attaan,  to  pul  n 

BO  quicken  into  action.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  older  form  which 
It  haa  sopplantsd,  octisato.  That  is 
actuated  vhioh  haa  its  natural  povera 
ronsed  and  made  more  intense  or 
aotiTe.  So  Bacon:  "  3nov  and  ice  as- 
peeiallT  being  holpen  and  then  cold 
oelnatM  by  mtre  or  salt  will  turn 
water  to  ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hoara." 
the  fbllowinr  it  ia  applied  to 


moral  w  Bpintoal  tl 
"TJm 


_,-  propendiog  to  tli 
Liable;  andnt  htinft 

other  "buss  iawowBieat  all  ttua*lill«  wi 
1.1.J — 1  I..  .1..'.  1,.  inirMaiiur  hnl, 


,11  *1.T*hhi1* 


b^  ouisBaaeaos 

tin.-— OLSunti.. 

We  are  attoated   when  we   are   ia- 

lemallj  stirred  to  actian  by  an  ex- 
citing caose.  We  msj-  be  impellvd 
by  menaces  or  induced  by  sober  cou- 
aidetatioD ;  we  are  actaaled  bj  pas- 
sion, deaire,  instiocti  ofDamre,  lore, 
hope,  (ear,  which  produce  an  aooelera- 
tion  of  the  moiemenH  of  our  morU 
life.  What  most  actuates  us  depends 
on  the  pecniiaritiee  of  oui  nature  or 
our  circtunstances  at  a  giren  moment. 
One  man  is  actuated  bj  a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  what  another  wi 
do  nnder  great  excitement.  _  . 
actuated  by  reason  as  efleotiTely  a 
•□other  by  passion. 
■'  Ea  thu  itodiH  K 


tT  actaaUd  witb  flnvj  or 


ud  u  idiol,  gitti  hiBiself  the  li*  ud  bitnirt 
tbst  beisaitberoc^*'-'— ***  «.—  «-«-_ 
mpUd  tjf  a  Ihetjoii, 
Imfsl  (1^.  i 


listed. 

When  we  are  actuated,  Tolition  is 
quickened;  when  impelled,  it  is  in  some 
meuuresupersededby  aliireignfane. 
He  who  is  impelled  is  boraa  along 
■  course,  aa  be  who  is  Imodcsd  (Lat. 
{iidiiclr(,l0  kid  lAla)  is  led  up  to  a  poin>- 
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That  which  impels  us  drives  us  before 
it — we  go  alongf  with  that  which  in- 
duces us.  The  one  has  the  masterf 
oyer  us.  To  the  other  we  gire  in  our 
adhesion,  and  are  not  simply  subject  to 
its  foroe  but  reoo^niie  it  as  adequate 
to  the  ends  of  action.  Hence  it  oom- 
monly  expresses  such  milder  con- 
straints as  come  of  reason,  judgment, 
and  persuasion,  and  is  applicable  not 
only  to  matters  of  external  action  but 
of  preference  and  mental  action ;  as 
s.^.  to  be  induced  to  like  or  select  «ne 
thing  rather  than  another,  or  to  expect, 
hope,  or  believe  some  thing. 

*'  Offer  s  mui  a  minitj  for  doiiiff  any- 
thing, for  seidDg,  tor  example,  an  oflender. 
He  !•  not  obliged  by  yonr  offer  to  do  it, 
nor  wonid  he  ny  he  it,  though  he  may 
be  indued,  peranaded,  prevailed  upon, 
tempted." — Pauet. 

ACUTE.  Kbsh.  SiTrewd.  Sa- 
gacious.   Sharp. 

Sharp  and  AcuTB  are  mnchthesame; 
Acute  being  the  Lat.  Hektutjtharpenedf 
fromaetitirtftatkarpen.  Sharp  (A.S. 
scearp)  expresses  tne  lowest  order  of 
human  quickness  of  perception,  like 
that  of  the  lower  aniinals,  while  acute 
expresses  sharpness  of  observation 
and  understanding.  This  kind  of 
difference,  if  there  be  no  other,  is 
usually  apparent  in  cases  in  whidi 
two  words  re{iresent  respectively 
Saxon  and  Latin  equivalents,  the 
former  expressing  generally  the  more 
physical  and  primary  ideas.  The 
sharp  animal  or  poson  hat  his  facultiM 
of  observation  continually  on  the  alert, 
nothine  escapes  him.  It  is  a  sharp 
dog  wDose  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  are 
always  doing  their  work.  The  sharp 
person  perceives  and  observes  every 
thing  before  him,  the  acute  one  sees 
deeper  into  anv  matter  to  which  his 
attention  is  drawn.  He  discovers 
well;  as,  for  instance,  falsehood 
underlying  truth,  or  the  converse. 
He  goes  beyond  the  sharp  person  in 
being  not  only  observant  but  discrimi- 
nating. He  can  deal  with  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  matters,  and  sees 
rapidly  where  the  important  points 
Ue. 

"Many  other  things  belong  to  the 
material  worid  wherein  the  aAay^eif  philo- 


»o|ilisn    have    not 

ideal.*— Watts. 


yet    oMaiii 


"  GhTV8oppoa,the  aeute$i  of  all  t 
was  at  first  a  racer."— Bkhtuct. 

Sharp,  Acute,  and  Kee 
e^ns,  fcten,  warlike)  are  all  em| 
matten  of  pure  sensation,  i 
the  idea  of  mental  perceptic 
tirely  subordinate;  as  shai 
acute  disease,  a  keen  sense  o 
where  it  will  be  seen  that 
former  belong  more  naturally 
sical,  the  last  to  moral  pahi 
denotes  an  exceeding  degree  i 
ness.  Physically,  points  ai 
edges  are  xeen,  ana  either  i 
cafled  sharp.  A  knife  should 
a  skewer  sharp-pointed  or 
razor  keen.    Tne  keen  persi 

!   of  powerful    penetration; 

'  clearly  and  afar  off:  the  acu 
understanding  in  speculative 
sharp  in  practical  matten  of 
life,  business,  and  conversatj 

"  In  his  Etnean  forge  the  god  of 
That  fslehioD  labonred  for  the  I 
Immortal  k$amet$  on  the  blade  1 
And  plunged  it  hissing  in  the  Styi 

DBTDXHf 

"  His  acuteneu  was  most  emi 
naliced  at  the  maK^nerade,  whc 
covered  his  acquaintance  thro 
disgnisei  with  such  wonderlU  i 

JOHIISOll. 

Acute,  as  used  of  bodily 
disease,  is  opposed  to  chin 
employed  of  a  specific  disea 
Sharp  is  an  epithet  of  pain  g 
Sharp  suffering :  acute  rhei 
a  keen  sense  of  injury,  di 
ment,  and  annoyance,  but  ali 
the  rest,  a  keen  relish  or  en 
a  keen  sense  of  theridiculou 
ness  is  a  more  active  elemen 
racter  than  either  sharpness 
ness.  The  keen  person  not  < 
and  perceives,  but  seeks.  I 
appetite  to  satisfy — ^he  is 
searcher.  He  not  only  see 
but  hunts  up,  as  it  were,  wl 
his  interest  to  procure.  1 
man  is  likely  to  make  a  for 
has  a  somewhat  dangerous  sli 
respect.  Our  appreciation 
quality  is  tempered  by  distn 
should  be  inconveniently 
upon  ourselves.  A  sharp  rei 


[IDD] 

qiiek  lad  elrrer  one.  An  acute  re- 
mak  it  in  intelH^nt  one.  A  keen 
mark  ihows  infight   into   human 

Bttnre. 

"TWir  wmUj  frmndi  bia  keen  replies 
Be  udtwiTcs  more  tut  than  thej  infect." 

DftTDBir. 

K<«niieM  ought  to  be  in  the  aati- 
mt;  acotenesa  in  the  Uwjer,  the 
diplomatiaty  or  the  scientific  inyeati- 
gitor ;  and  shrewdness  in  the  conver- 
sationalist or  the  wit. 

SsiEVD  (which  original! J  meant 
ill-4uptmd)  denotes  one  who  ia  prac- 
tieallj  elerer  at  analrxing  moti?e8 
aad  aeooQBting  for  oondaet  dj  a  kind 
of  isstiBetiTe  power.  Shrewdneas  is  in 
natters  of  common  occurrence  what 
acnteasaa  ia  in  mattera  calling  for 
kf  ber  intelligence. 

"Bone  of  tlie  obserrer*  oa  board  tbe 
'CMtfwka'  tkmodiy  aiiepectcd,  from  tbe 
•ppmrBnee  of  ber  armoar«  tbitt  instead  of 
•tccl  it  was  aaij  composed  of  a  partaonlar 
bsdofffittanagpaper."— AiraoN's  Voyages, 

SAGAcrrT  (Lat.  tdgadtattm)  ia  a 
bifber  qnalitjr  than  snrewdneaa.    It 
■ai£»tB  faculties  of  practical  intelli- 
fnoe  and  penetration  inherent  in  the 
satore.  It  ia  practical  wisdom  which 
a  independent  of  the  deductions  of 
Rason  or  the  guidance  of  rulea.    It 
ii  tbe  geniua  of  common-place.     It 
ii  penetnttiTe  and  discriminative,  but 
nalike  shrewdness,  goes  on  from  dis- 
eemment  to  action.    It  detects  the 
liidden,    unravels    the   complicated, 
tracks  the  intricate,  solves  tne  diffi- 
cult,  dncidatea  the  obscure.    Slight 
iadicationa.  which  would  gener^lj 
be  overlooked,  are  by  the  sagacious 
observed  and  turned  to  account  in  or- 
riring  at  conclusions.    He  sees  oon- 
nectedDeaa  under   apparent   disoon- 
aezion.     It  ia  not  mere  conjecture  on 
tbe   one   hand  nor  scieiitific  induc- 
tion on  the  other ;  jeX  it  nartakes  of 
both.    The  neoeaaitiea  of  nis  animal 
existence  quicken  to  an  aknoat  auper- 
buman  power   the  sasacity  of  the 
American  Indian.  On  ue  other  hand. 
Kepler's  discovery  of  the  elliptical 
orbitB  of  a  planet  finom  certain  observed 
points  in  it  is,  perhapa,  the  highest 
recorded  exemplification  of  scientific 
sagacity.    Sagacity  is  prolepticy  good 
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at  theory  and  hypothesis.   It  divines, 
anticipates,  foresees,  discloses. 

"A  qniclmess  in  tbe  mind  to  find  oat 
tbese  intermediate  ideas  (that  sball  dis- 
eorer  tbe  agreement  or  disaffreement  of 
any  otber^  is,  I  snjipose,  tbat  -wbicb  is  ca)l«i 
migacitjf.—hiKxx, 

ADD.    AvNsx.    Append. 

To  Add  (Lat  addhn)  is  simply  to 
put  one  thing  on  to  another.  It  ap* 
plies  to  things  as  they  exist  in  num- 
ber or  quantity,  or  conceived  so  to 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  material 
mass,  a  numerical  sum,  or  a  logical 
or  metaphysical  aggregate ;  as  to  add 
to  a  heap  of  gold,  or  to  two  hundred, 
or  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  misery, 
benefits,  or  disadvantages  of  society 
or  of  men.  It  increases  by  aggrega- 
tion the  thing  added  to.  Addition 
is  the  opposite  of  subtraction,  as  aug- 
mentation is  of  diminution.  Whether 
adding  results  in  collocation,  junction, 
or  cotdition,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  case. 

"  All  tbe  praises  and  commendations  of 
tbe  wbole  world  can  add  no  more  to  tbe 
real  and  intrinsic  ralne  of  a  man  tban  thej 
can  (uid  to  bis  station."— Swift. 

To  Annex  (Lat.  anneet^,  pa^. 
annaxuSf  to  bma  U^ether)  is  not  used 
of  number  nor  in  the  unmodified 
sense  of  fiuteniuff  one  thing  on  to 
another,  but  implies  some  wnole  or 
main  body  which  is  affected  by  the 
annexation.  It  implies  also  the  sub- 
ordination or  relative  amaUness  of  the 
thing  annexed.  The  greater  ia  not 
annexed  to  the  leas,  but  the  leas  to 
the  greater,  as  a  province  to  an  am- 

S ire  or  a  condition  to  a  grant.  A 
og  ia  not  annexed  to  his  kennel,  but 
sous  are  to  a  watch,  aa  they  become 
appendages  to  the  same.  Inings  an- 
nexed pass  into  general  and  perma^ 
nent  connexion,  which  we  still,  how- 
ever, conceive  aa  aeparable.  They  ac- 
company, or  follow,  the  fortnnea  of 
the  things  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
Aa  the  purpose  of  addition  ia  to  in- 
crease tbe  quantity  of  the  thing  added 
to,  so  the  purpose  of  annexation  ia 
to  increase  ita  value,  dignity,  impor- 
tance. Sometimes  the  thing  annexed 
has  a  modifying  or  regulative  force 
over  that  to  which  it  is  annexed.    As 
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in  the  case  of  a  codicil  to  a  will,  or  a 
penalty  to  a  orobibitorj  law,  or  a  re- 
ward to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  pro- 
posed oonditionB.  It  ia  phyiicaL 
political,  and  legal,  or  oonrentionai 
m  its  different  aspects. 

**With  r»gutl  to  the  other  M^eeest 
iaUnda  which  are  tnbject  to  the  erowa  of 
Great  Biitaia,  lome  ov  them  are  eompriied 
within  •omeaeighboiuriiig  countrjr,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  apon  aa  omMaerf  to 
the  Mother  Island,  and  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Englaad."— BxjLCKSTOirx. 

To  Append  (LAt.  appendh^^  toeigh 
temething  to  any  one)  is  to  join  in  such 
a  way  that  the  thing  to  which  some- 
thing is  appended  shall  be  more  fuUr 
competent  to  answer  its  purpose.  It 
denotes  a  posteriority  of  relationship, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  afterthought. 
It  is  employed  like  annex  in  the  sense 
of  a  physical  hanging  on,  as  in  the 
instance  giyen  above,  to  append  a  seal 
to  a  watch-chain,  where  the  only 
difference  is  that  between  fastening 
and  suspending :  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  to  *£p«nd  notes  iUustratire 
of  a  text.  That  which  is  appended 
stands  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal 

thing. 

"  There  it  a  farther  pnrpoM  appended  to 
the  primary  one."— J.  Tavlub. 

ADDRESS.  Speech.  Oration. 
Harangue.    Discourse.     Appeal. 

Of  these.  Address  (Fr.  admeer} 
deriTes  its  specific  character  from  the 
character  or  the  occasion,  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  a 
formal,  and  more  or  less  continuous 
speaking  to  a  person,  a  collection  of 
persons,  or  a  personified  object.  It 
may  be  of  great  length  or  very  short, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
Accost.  The  address  may  be  purely 
spoken  or  read,  or  partly  read  and 
partly  spoken,  or  purely  written,  and 
recognizes  a  peculiar  capacity  in  the 
persons  addressed.  It  bears  upon 
some  subject  or  occasion.  The  ad- 
dress should  be  appropriate,  clear, 
and  tempoed  to  the  quality,  charac- 
ter, and  circumstances  of  the  person 
addressed,  whose  attention  it  is  de- 
sired to  procure.  It  must  not  be 
wanting  m  tact,  tedious,  unsuitable 
in  phraseology,  oald,  or  nigh-flown ; 
not  orer-elaborate  and  abstruse  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  shallow  and  flip- 


pant on  the  other.  The  ten 
sometimes  of  the  ouKle  aa  w 
matter  of  address. 

"  Bee,  they  apn 
T^  grove  ahall  ehrond  me  till 

their  strain. 
Then  I'll  addrem  them  with  soc 

tale." 

A  Speech  (A.S.  ipreean,  t 
neak)  verv  closely  resembl 
oress,  but  Delongs  to  anothei 
view.  It  looks  at  the  mAtter 
side  of  the  speaker,  as  add 
from  the  side  of  the  hearer, 
fonnal  than  address.  So  w 
customed  to  hear  of  an  addr 
throne,  and  a  speech  from 
presumed  to  be  unwritten, 
tdnd  of  spoken  disaertatioii 
subieot  to.  which  it  owes  i 
witnout  being  specifically  i 
to  one  or  more  persona,  h\ 
uttered  in  their  hearing, 
ing  on  topics  of  common 
to  speaker  and  hearer.  It  s 
ready,  fluent,  neat.  In  thi 
speecnes  in  rarliament,  th> 
frequently  rises  to  the  digi 
oration :  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  hustings  are  comm 
ranoues.  In  a  play,  a  sei 
words  of  some  length  is  call 
ally  a  speech,  though  it  §h< 
pen  to  be  a  soliloquy.  On 
band,  a  soliloquy  and  an  ad 
contxudictions  in  terms. 

"Every  eirenmttance  in  the 
and  actiona  is  with  Justice  an 
adapted  to   the  persons  who 
act.  — Adoisoh. 

An  Oration  (L.  ordtior, 
fisrmal  and  public  speech,  lay 
to  a  lofty  and  refined  charac 
necessarily  what  speeches 
sionally,  tne  product  of  pren 
and  study,  wnioh  is  due  to  r 
and  dignity ;  for  the  term  i 
not,  like  speech,  to  ordinar 
extraordinary  occasions  of 
efibrt.  The  oration  commc 
on  matters  of  criticism  or  of  | 
It  aims  at  captivating  the  imt 
and  rousine  the  passions  i 
tions.  Its  oeauties  lie  in 
eletated,  forcible,  delicate, 
It  presents  different  aspect 
yolves  different  styles  in  az 
yermtility.    It  appeals  mn 


[adpuck] 

U  tM  ud  bncj,  to  maoD  uul  fcel- 
i>(.  It  doll  in  biMorj  lod  pinble, 

■  lui  figure*  and  briltiuit  simili- 
ndn.  Il  iu«*  Ibe  lighlai  ud  the 
MM(  ■mne  implemenU  of  rhetoric, 
Il  ords  to  (Act  tlu9  it  hu  iti  rule*, 
>Ueli  dtcod  to  DWttera  of  urmnge- 
*at,«jle,  dictitKi,  enunciktion,  ud 
em  tMta  in  eipreuioa,  attitiide, 

"iWiAR  Iki  pn«MiB.  lb*  KIb(  Um- 
■«  [[■iriitag  HMdl  in  tbt  qnin.  tlw 
M  liEbbiibia  utn  tli*  gnee  of  tha 
m  aad*  ■  la^  gfaHiM."— Bu»x. 

Hiuif  0  c  »<  Ft.  ioiwngia ,  origin»llj 
im  Gtr.  Jiriiv,  ■  drtU,  an  UKsMy ). 
B;  it  nt  denote  (ach  Bpeechei  u 
urrfcr  ibeir  »p«cU]  abject  to  nise 
Ikt  inlmgi,  or  to  giie  *eat  to  tbem, 
lul »  mre  not  rabiect  to  the  nilei  of 

■  onlioa,  bnt  ■dmit  of  uj  Mjle, 
bnrew  diAciuwTe,  ftud  ar«  uDtnm- 
■KlM  bj  the  l>wi  of  IMte.    TheT 


.  „,  ■  when  on- 

^am  woold  be  thrown  >wkj,  or  not 
" — )d  to.    The7  h»e  to  be  ipoken 

Moa  without  time  (or  preme- 
JiBtiaa.  TbasiceUenceof  bwugue 


When  Ducotmac  (Lat.  diieumit) 
■  ued  nnoajmoiulr  wicli  these  it 
cDoreji  the  idea  of  i  mechodic&l  ud 
iannioiTe  ipeech,  eddieued  priuu- 
Tilj  to  the  ODderttkndiag.  ItA  object 
ii  tnoBtion  ud  eipluution,  ud  iti 
ncctlRice  eonsiete  in  beingonlertj, 
hcid,  exhciutive,  logiol.  Diicoune 
Mjbe  (uniliBr,  hiitorical,  ocidemi- 
nl,  philaaophiekl,    tbeological.     Its 


>ku  i  BW  to  Ihla  tha  mon  iSirtatnT. 
■•<  vilh  tha  nour  ik|na  ol  aridean.  I 
ImaH  u  Wd  jiaar  thoogbta  aa  it  vera 
•up  bf  atap  (vanb  ibt  impDnauI  am- 
I  lapria  '    ri  I  It.  Stniimf. 

Aa  ArriAL  (Fr.  appiltr.  Lit.  ap- 
prfUn)  ■•  ■  alt  made  upon  ■  peraon 
fafn.  ■pedal  pwpoee,  u  to  defend 
hvaetf,  or  to  ^re  a  decitiou.   In  the 


DISCBIHINATED, 


lannan  of  th 
Dii»tbe  nid  i 
aa  Uie  judge. 


Hence,  to  appeal  ia  to 

oauthoritj  arui  power, 

eapeeiallj  with  a  personal  inla«M, 

poie  of  haling  one's  podtion  con- 
Snned,  or  uaured.  The  orator  ia 
■aid  to  appeal  to  anything  io  human 
nature,  which  might  be  stimulated  to 
induce  men  to  act  or  apeak  in  the  re- 
quired way.  One  mu  in  disooune 
appeal*  to  the  reaiou  of  another,  to 
lui  paanoo,  prejudice,  oommoo  sense, 
love  of  joitioej  leltiahnesa,  hopes, 
laaia,  or  anything  elae  which  may 


ifeelaa 


.     Thee 


»Uen 


.ppeal  lies  in  its  being  touching, 
earnest,  powerful,  stirring,  persua- 
■ire,  convincing,  sympathetic.  Othsr 
thingi  besidea  words  haie  a  power 
of  appeal,  and  may  help  the  wo  ^ 

tude.  The  word  is  now  of  general 
application,  but  wai  in  the  original 
use  of  it,  legal  and  leehaical. 

"  LODf  hatawe  aooght  L'iiuEract  mnd  pleaaa 
With  ftndiM  pall,  *ith  nidnlgfit  rigiU 

Wfl  hen  appeai  a  Lh^  nparior  Ibnma ; 
F<tf  ikms  u  fell  ira  mmt  e]qie<?t  below." 


ADDUCE. 
Then  U 

"w)"ie 


II  eni[>loyed  to 


n  hand,  aomething 


argument,  sn  inBisnce,  a  quotation, 
an  illustratioD,  a  general  ooneidera- 
tiOD,  a  proof,  an  indirect  confinuation, 
oritacoDtrai^;  something  which  ahall 
inralidate  or  tend  to  disproTe.  Il 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  generic  term, 
of  which  the  real  are  ezemplifioations. 


xprkeh. 


nopaljtr 


and  tba  i 


■ahJHiof  tfeifetion  demonitrat'd  n 
Ihfei  it  wM  ft  proper  oM." — Adah  B; 
To  A1.1.HIB  (Fr.  atUgutr,  t 
at  an  aulhariiy)  ii,  according 
l^al  origin,  Io  bring  forward  1 
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thing  whieh  is  of  the  nfttare  of  a  plei, 
ezeoM,  or  justification,  and  therefore 
implies  some  anteoedent  charge,  or 
harden  of  proof.  An  allegation  is  a 
statement  of  fact  hearing  upon  a 
moral  or  legal  issue.  C^e  alleges 
he^  or  reasons  to  maintain  or  def<»d 
a  position  or  an  example,  as  a  jostifi- 
cation  of  conduct,  or  a  generu  eon* 
sidenuion  in  palliation  of  an  offienoe. 
As  a  le^l  term,  and  espeoially  of  ee- 
desiastioal  law,  Au.egb  applied  not 
onlj  to  the  plea,  but  also  to  the  origi- 
nal charge.  This  force  stil^  surrires 
in  the  word^  though  less  prominently, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  certain  charges 
against  a  person  were  alleged. 

*'  Cooragront  chief, 
Tb«  flnt  in  flight  from  pun,  hadst  thon 

aUtged     . 
To  thf  dsMTted  host  this  cMise  of  flight, 
Thon  wartlj  hadst  not  come  sole  ftagitire." 

HitTOir. 

To  Assign  (Lat.  asngfutre)  is  to 
mark  out  something  whicn  shall  stand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  another  thing, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  as  many 
connexions  as  there  are  relations  which 
it  expresses.  I  assijp  one  thing  as 
the  cause  of  another,  its  limit,  its  sig- 
nification, its  purpose,  its  origin,  its 
sccount,  its  work,  its  method,  personal 
use,  enjoyment,  or  possession.  I  as- 
sign a  pomt  of  time  for  an  event,  and 
the  like.  Assignment  has  the  charac- 
ter of  specification  and  limitation, 
combined  in  connexion  with  a  parti- 
cular object.  It  declares  that  one 
thing  belongs  to  another  and  in  what 
respect. 

"The  only  edeqnate  and  tutiatuMe  rea- 
son of  Uie  dilbreaoe  is  that  the  Tatter  hare 
a  eonive  to  draw  from  whieh  was  unknown 
to  the  former.'*->BiBHOF  Poarsus. 

To  Aovakck  (Fr.  avanaVf  avant, 
before, i.e.  ab  ante)  is  roluntarily  to  put 
forward;  and,  especially,  somethmg 
against  which  we  challenge  argument 
or  aro  prepared  to  make  oefenoe. 
Commouy  spiking,  in  srgumenta- 
tire  charge  we  advance  ^  in  reply  we 
allege.  Doctrines  or  opmions  are  ad- 
vanced, and  especially  such  as  are  new 
in  character  and  strange  to  those  who 
hear  of  them.  They  betoken  some 
degree  of  boldness  and  originality  in 
him  who  advances  them. 


[adequate] 


"  I  hare  heaid  of  one  that  haviaf  o^ 
vanced  some  erroneons  doctrines  of  pbilo. 
sophr,  reAised  to  see  the  ezperimeDti  bj 
which  theT"  were  confuted.*' — JomaoN. 

ADEQUATE.  Surnciairr.  Com- 
petent.    PROPORTIONATK.    CoMMEK* 

suRATB.    Enough. 

Adequate  (Lat.  Hd^quatutf  part. 
made  equal)  means  literally  made 
equal  to,  or  brought  to  the  level  oC 
sjiother  thing.  It  expresses  the  equs' 
lization,  not  of  simple  quantity,  hut  of 
forces,  powers,  means,  resources.  It 
expresses  the  coming  up  to  some  re* 
quirement  in  regard  to  a  maieriaLin' 
tellectual,  or  moral  standard.  That 
which  is  adequate  either  meets  a  de^ 
mand  or  fulfils  a  purpose. 

**  To  fear  God,  that  is  wisdom ;  that  is,  i0 
the  proper  and  ndeguate  wisdom,  snitablet9 
hnmnn  nature  and  to  the  eonditloa  of  aaa- 
kind."— auA. 

SvrFiciBNT  (LAt.  tufftcere,  to  nf- 
Jiee)  has  to  be  distinguished  more  es- 
pecially from  adequate  and  ENorcn^ 
(A.S.  gen6kf  genog).  Adequate  is 
general,  Sumci  ent  is  specific.  Ade* 
QUATB  is  enough  aocoroing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  Sufpicient  is  enough 
to  meet  a  specific  demand.  Adb- 
QUATE  looks  toward  the  end  that  is 
aDswered,SupriciENT  towards  tiie  per- 
son that  requires.  An  adequate  re- 
muneration 18  one  which  on  ^e  whole 
is  fair — which  balances  or  equalises 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  re- 
ceived. A  sufficient  remuneration  is 
one  which  is  enough  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  the  paver.  An  inade- 
quate return  for  benents  received  may 
be  unsatisfactoxy  both  in  character 
and  amount ;  an  insufficient  return  is 
only  one  that  is  too  small.  Adequate 
remds  the  force  and  value  of  thmp, 
sufficient  their  employment.  Tnis 
character  of  sufficient  will  be  seen 
to  hold  good  when  compared  with 
enouffh.^  Enough  relates  to  internal 
satisukction,  sufficient  to  the  demands 
of  a  purpose.  Enough  is  the  quantity 
which  one  wishes  to  have,  sufficient 
the  quantity  which  one  wishes  to  em- 
ploy. A  miser  hss  sufficient  for  all 
nis  wants,  vet  has  never  enough. 
The  prodigal  man  never  has  what  is 
enough  or  sufficient.  He  cannot  be 
content  with  what  he  has,  for  he  is 


[adkquatb] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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ilwBji  desiring  to  spend  more  than 
be  poMetMB.  When  we  have  had  as 
■sell  as  we  want  we  say  it  ia  enough. 
When  we  feel  that  we  hare  been  ade- 
qutelj  eapplied,  we  aajr  it  is  suffi- 
cimt  There  is  a  use  of  enough 
vhich  U  ezpreesire  simply  of  the  ex- 
itieoce  of  a  quality  in  a  satisfactory 
aettore,  being  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
verbs rather  and  rery.  It  augments 
either  slightly  or  considerably  the  posi- 
tire  force  of  adjectives.  In  the  phrase, 
''The  place  is  pleasant  enougo."  the 
tmeDtadon  is  slight.  I  n  the  pnrase, 
"He  will  be  ready  enough  to  Jo  what 
JOQ  isk  him  if  you  pay  him  well/'  it  is 
ffMter. 

"Whow  vedth  was  want,  whose  plenty 

■sde  himposr, 
Wko  had  emongk^  yet  wished  evermore." 

Spbmsxb. 
"  Thus  with  yoor  rererenee  me  thinketh 
tiac  this  erideuoe  as  to  this  point  is  suj^ 
oflrt."— Owasa. 


CoMPETB^T     (Lat.     compttcrey    to 
tmcidij  to  be  tmtahU)  denotes   the 
poaseaBior  of  sufficient  personal  quali- 
^doQA.      It  is  not  precisely    the 
suae  thing  as  qualifiea;  for  quali- 
fications may  be  arbitrary  or  conven- 
tiooal.      Competency  comes  of  na- 
tire  sufficiency.    It  mostly  respects 
itental  endowments  and  attainments. 
A  person  is  competent  or  not  to  un- 
dertake an  office,  to  decide  a  question, 
to  rive  advice,  to  manaee  a  business, 
ua  the  Hke;  where  tne  competent 
nan  has  his  aidvantage,  is  in  matters 
practical,  social,  and  official.    Compe- 
tency is  practical  power,  which  comes 
of  natnra]  ability  strengthened  by  ex- 
perience,   observation,    and   conver- 
sance with  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  business. 

"  A  euDpecent  knowledge  of  the  world." 
>BnnK>p  ArmiBUKT. 

COMMKISSVRATB  Sud    PROPOR- 

TioyATR  are  exclusively  terms  of  the 
relstion  of  things,  and  not  the  quali- 
ties of  persons,  except  so  far  as  such 
qualities  are  treated  after  the  analogy 
of  qnantitjr  and  number.  Propor- 
novATB  (  Lat.  prvportuniattui)  denotes 
the  just  reUtiooship  of  one  thing  to 
aootner  in  extent,  amount,  or  force. 
Where  the  proportion,  as  in  the  case  of 

is   between    the 


means  and  the  end,  it  becomes  a 
synonym  with  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient. Commensurate  (Lat.  cam- 
meruhritui,  adj.)  expresses  a  coin- 
cidence or  equality  in  measure  or 
extent  of  a  fixed  geometrical  character, 
while  Proportionate  might  denote 
also  a  concurrent  relationship  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances  which  may  make 
it  variable.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  propor- 
tion that  of  commensurateness.  In  the 
commensurate  there  are  only  two 
terms ;  in  the  proportionate  there  are 
four  necessarily.  Proportion  presup- 
poses a  ratio.  Commensurate  means 
only  that  two  or  more  things  have  the 
same  or  an  eoual  number  or  quantity. 
Two  things  ot  the  same  dimensions  are 
commensurate  ^  two  things  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  third  thing  in 
point  of  quanti^  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  that  third.  ''The  rental  of  a 
man's  house  is  commensurate  with  his 
income,"  would  mean  that  the  whole  of 
his  income  went  to  pay  his  rent.  ' '  H  is 
rent  is  in  proportion  to  his  income  " 
presupposes  a  rule  that  what  a  man 
pays  in  rent  of  his  house  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  certain  portion  of  his  in- 
come. Hence  in  commensurateness 
there  is  no  idea  but  that  of  totality  or 
equal  wholes;  in  proportion  there  is 
that  of  division  and  distribution  also. 
But  Commensurate  has  become  con- 
founded with  Proportion  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  attribute  or  qua- 
lity of  a  thing  may  be  oonoeivea  as 
continuously  accompanying  it  for  a 
period  of  time.  This  mtroduces  an 
idea  of  proportion.  For  instance 
Tillotson  says : — 

"Those  who  are  persnaded  that  they 
shall  continue  for  ever  cannot  choose  bat 
aspire  after  s  happiness  commoinarate  to 
their  dnration." 

Now  this  is  capable  of  being  con- 
ceived in  two  ways ;  either  that  their 
happiness  and  eternity  both  lasting 
together  are  commensurate,' or  that 
their  happiness  may  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eternity  that  they  them- 
selves will,  which  becomes  proporticm. 

"  O  let  OS  be  snre  then  onr  confidence, 
onr  claims  to  hearen,  improve  not  above 
their  proportion,  that  we  preserve  this  sym- 
metry of^  the  parts  of  grace,  that  onr  hope 
be  bvt  amoMiutirate  to  onr  rincerity,  oar 
daringness  to  onr  doty.*'— HAHHOKn. 
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SYNONYMS 


[adherent] 


ADHERENT.    Followbr.    Pak- 
TfZAN.    DiaciPLE.    Scholar. 

Of  these  the  simpleat  is  Follower. 
which  is  emplojea  generictllj  of  all 
the  rest,  with  meanings  of  its  own,  such 
as  a  pursuer,  a  lover,  a  dependent, 
associate.  When  the  Follower  (A. 8. 
fylcgan,  to  foUow)  is  such  from  a  belief 
of  the  truth  or  rirht  of  such  doctrines 
or  principles  he  oecomes  a  Disciple 
(  Lat.  d(s(ko}Uut)f  as  learning  or  having 
learnt  to  oelieve  in  them.  Scholar 
(see  School),  like  disciple,  is  used 
•f  one  who  learns  from  another ;  but 
Jie  scholar  learns  from  a  teacher,  the 
iisciple  from  a  master.  The  scholar 
IS  tnuned  in  the  rudiments  of  things, 
the  disciple  in  the  more  advanced  bran- 
ches, ri  or  are  the  lessons  used  of  the 
same  subject-matter.  The  disciple  is 
engaged  with  doctrines  and  principles 
as  thej  regard  philosophical  systems, 
and  such  sciences  as  admit  of  a  variety 
of  sentiments  and  views;  the  schohur 
in  such  as  have  been  fixed,  and  have 
simplj  to  be  learnt.  The  scholar  is 
in  common  learning  what  the  disciple 
is  in  philosophj,  politics,  or  religion. 
The  scholar  learns  directly  from  his 
teacher  bj  simple  and  personal  com- 
munication, the  disciple  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  interval  of  some  genera- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  master 
whose  principles  or  sjtitem  he  learns 
by  tradition  or  by  books.  The  Ad- 
herent (Lat.  ddhatrhrtj  to  stick  to) 
manifests  his  attachment  in  a  public 
way,  the  term  being  employed  of 
those  who  openly  support  persons  or 
causes,  while  one  may  oe  a  disciple  in 
secret.  The  disciple  unholds  the 
opinions  of  another,  the  aoherent  his 
interests.  The  same  person  may  be 
both  an  adherent  and  a  disciple,  be- 
cause a  system  of  principles  may  also 
be  a  csuse  as  regards  the  world  in 
which  it  has  to  oe  maintained  and 
spread.  The  P  artizan  (  Fr.  partisan  ) 
is  one  strongly  and  perhaps  violently 
attached  to  a  par^,  and  tne  interests 
they  represent  or  nave  embraced,  na- 
turally accompanied  with  a  strong 
attachment  to  those  who  lead  or  hold 
them.  It  is  the  relation  of  disciples 
or  adherents  in  an  energetic  and  ex- 
clusive way,  and  is  commonly  taken 
to  involve  an  excessive  or  illiberal  and 


one-sided  attachment  to  a  person,  a 
party,  or  a  cause.  A  fiuthfiil  follower, 
a  firm  adherent,  a  true  diadple,  a  no- 
lent  and  prejudiced  partisan. 

"Lather  ud  his  adhenmU  hold  tb» 
hereqr,  that  all  holy  order  is  aothiag."— Sn 
T.  Moaa. 

"  No  Ind»a  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
Mon/bOowers  than  a  tUef  to  the  gallovt." 

Hudibras. 

**  The  monarehie  and  aristoeratkal  and 
popular  partifamt  hare  been  johit^  lajinf 
their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  goremmeat, 
and  hare  in  their  torn  proved  each  other 
absnrd  and  inoonTenient." — Burks. 

'*  We  are  not  the  diadpUM  of  Voltaire." 

— BURKX. 

"  The  Romans  confeMsd  themaeWes  the 
scholars  of  the  Greeks." — JoHHSOzr. 

ADHERENCE.    Adhesion. 

These  words  (Lat.  ddhttrtn^  U 
stick  to},  which  were  once  freely  inter- 
changed, have  parted  almost  entirely, 
so  that  the  former  expresses  the  moral, 
the  latter  the  physical  idea  of  close 
conformity  or  attschment.  Adherence 
to  a  statement,  a  duty,  or  the  like ; 
adhesion  to  a  substance.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception  in  the  solitary 
case  of  the  phrase  *'  to  give  in  ones 
adhesion  to  a  principle  or  a  party." 

ADHERENT.  Attached.  An- 
NEXED.    Inherent. 

A  thing isADHERENT(Lat.^A«rrr7v, 
to  itic/c  to;,  either  by  a  union  which  is 
formed  by  nature,  or  by  the  contex- 
ture and  continui^  of  the  material. 
It  is  Attached  (Tr.  attacker)  by 
arbitrary  or  artificial  bonds,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  a  purposed  place,  situa- 
tion, or  connexion.  It  is  Annexed 
(Lat.  anneeterey  part.  armexuSf  to  bind 
on  to)  by  such  a  junction  as  results 
from  the  will  and  appointments  of 
man.  Inherent  hss  the  force  of  that 
intimate  connexion,  which  is  essen- 
tially instituted  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  may  be  either  physically 
or  morally  employed.  The  wax  of 
the  seal  adheres  to  the  letter.  The 
sails  of  a  ship  are  attached  to  the  mast. 
Sometimes  a  minor  appointment  is 
annexed  to  a  greater,  to  enhance  its 
importance  or  emoluments.  Thei« 
are  certain  evil  tendencies  naturally 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Adherent, 
except  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of 
follower  or  support,  does  not  lend 
itself  so  readily  ss  attached  to  a  moral 


8T] 

e  netophoriGal  emplojiiient 
ed  in  the  aenae  of  united  b  j 
or  intereft  is  familiar  enough. 

S8IVE.  Tbnacious. 
fierenee  between  tbeee  terms 
wtnted  by  their  e^jmolof^. 
I  if  the  Lat.  ddkttrere^  to  stwk 
4CiouSy  tcndoimy  holding  on, 
a  hold.  The  Adhksitb, 
maj  be  regarded  aa  one 
be  Tenaciovs,  expreaaive  of 
itjr  by  which  one  tning  holda 
ther,  anrface  to  aurnoe,  by 
ent  propertifta  or  qualitiea  of 
Bce,'wlu]e  the  tenacioua  ez- 
le  property  of  holding  on  in 
So  irj  IB  tenacioua  ao  far 
iga  to  a  ruin ;  it  ia  adheaiTe, 
aa  it  apreada  itaelf  over  the 
»f  the  wall,  and  by  ita  minute 
'BS  a  aurfaoe  of  Teeetation. 
I  doea  not  ahare  witn  Tena- 
*  aeoondarr  aenae  in  which 
ia  employed  of  a  peraiatent  ad- 
9  daima,  righta,  or  opiniona. 

ST.      AaaANOX.      Range. 

DATE.  Adapt.  Compeomise. 

ia    to  aet  right  (O.   Fr. 

J.  Lat.  cu^uxtare,  to  put  tido 

The  word  impUea  either  an 
itandard  or  measure  to  which 
Are  to  be  applied,  or  aome 

of  inherent  fitneaa.  pro- 
ape,  or  order  to  whicn  uiey 
reduced.  Dreaa  ia  adjusted 
aereral  articlea  are  suitably 
and  worn  according  to  their 
oe  and  use.     Quarrels  are 

adjusted  when  the  alleged 
D  both  sides  are  referred  to 
i&ctory  decision,  arbitration, 
lent. 

tbiafa  wtze  thoa  fkr  adjuited 
caee,  dl  other  diflerenoes  were 
SMNfcUetf.'*— Adduoit. 

BE  (Ft. arranger y  rang,  £ng. 
b  withparticiuara.  aa  Adjust 
•lea.  We  adjuat  by  rightly 
the  parta  ao  aa  to  form  an 
hole.  We  arrange  separate 
icular  articlea,  whether  as 
whole  or  not.  We  arrange 
to  the  fitness  of  things  to 
sacb  other,  while  in  ranging 
more  is  oenoted  than  the 
i  a  line  of  separate  articles. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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Items  which  have  "A^bjffg  in  common, 
but  that  they  are  movable  units,  may 
be  ranged,  that  is.  placed  in  a  row. 
They  bear  some  cuuracter  in  which 
they  stand  related  to  one  another 
when  they  are  arranged,  which  may 
or  majr  not  be  in  a  line.  Practical 
convenience,  seemliness,  or  order  for 
its  own  sake  is  the  object  in  arranging. 
Articles  of  furniture  in  a  room  are 
arranged  when  they  are  relatively 
placed  according  to  their  form,  colour, 
use,  and  the  like.  In  a  proceaaion 
the  peraona  are  ranged  when  the  line 
is  formed ;  arranffed  when  the  order 
of  precedence  ana  accompaniment  is 
fixed.  We  range  books  m  order  to 
arrange  a  library.  To  range  is  to  put 
in  place :  to  arrange  is  to  put  in  right 
place.  To  range  is  a  physical  and, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  art.  To  ar- 
range needs  thought,  taste,  know- 
ledge. When  we  range  we  are  bound 
to  a  certain  course.  When  we  ar- 
range we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  our 
principle  or  mode  of  arrangement,  as 
efficiency,  availableness,scientific  pre- 
cision, or  pleasurable  effect,  or  any 
other  such  cause. 

"  In  rein  70a  attempt  to  regulate  joux 
expense  if  into  yoar  Mnniemente  or  your 
society  disorder  has  crept.  Yon  hare  ad- 
mitted a  principle  of  eonftision  which  will 
defieat  nil  yoor  plans,  and  perplex  and 
entangle  what  yea  songht  to  arrange." — 
Bi^a. 

We  Accommodate  (Lat.  oeoomm^ 
dare)  when  we  make  one  thing  supply 
what  the  other  reouirea.  Both  peraona 
and  thinea  are  suojecta  of  accommo- 
dation. When  we  accommodate  our^ 
aelvea  to  circumstances,  we  aim  at 
producing  a  conformity  between  our 
wishes  and  actions,  and  the  limits 
imposed  upon  us  by  them.  In  this 
case  some  sacrifice  of  ourselves  is  im- 
plied. We  contract  our  desires  to  the 
measure  of  their  possible  fulfilment. 
If  we  accommodate  a  friend  with 
lodgings  or  a  loan,  we  put  him  into 
such  a  position  that  his  wants  in  each 
r^pect  are  commensurate  with  his 
means  of  meeting  them.  When  we 
accommodate  differences  we  bring 
persons  into  such  harmony  that  the 
demands  of  neither  are  in  excess  of 
what  the  other  is  ready  to  meet. 
When  we  accommodate  an  event  to  a 
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propheey,  it  if  bj  lo  roprcacnting  th« 
erent,  or  so  stretching  or  narrowing 
the  terms  of  the  prophecj,  that  the 
same  space  of  meanine  shall  be 
coTered  by  both  as  acooraant  and  co- 
incident expressions. 

«*  It  !■  not  the  endearoiir  of  Moms  or 
the  prophet*  to  discoTer  anj  tfutthematical 
or  pmloeophirml  rabtleties,  bat  rather  to 
Qccammodait  themielTee  to  vulgar  e^ia* 
cities."— Br.  Wilkirs. 

Compromise  (Lat.  cMnproMittt^) 
is  in  its  mdimental  mettning  a  joint  or 
mutual  promise,  and,  in  particular,  a 
promise  to  refer  a  matt^  to  the  deci- 
sion of  an  arbiter.  Then,  singularly 
enough,  the  subject  of  tus  arrange- 
ment dropping  ouL  the  arrangement 
alone  survived ;  ana,  the  idea  of  arbi- 
tration being  abandoned,  the  term 
came  to  mean  almost  the  opposite  to 
its  original  idea,  namely,  that  of 
mutual  concession  without  any  extra- 
neous decision ;  an  adjustment  of  the 
matter  between  the  pt[ities  themselves 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  or  policy ; 
for  it  would  often  happen  that  cases 
deftbied  for  an  arbiter  were  never 
carried  so  far,  but  privately  amnged. 
In  the  phrase,  *'  The  person  is  compro- 
mised, the  idea  of  obligation  or  en- 
gagement is  uppermost ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  nas  done  something  which  plaoes 
him  in  a  certain  position  or  has  mipli- 
cated  him  in  a  responsibilinr,  though 
he  may  not  have  seen  ana  intended 
the  full  consequences  of  his  act.  In 
the  other  phrase,''The  matterwas  com- 
promised," the  idea  of  the  private 
arrangement  is  uppermost ;  that  is  to 
say,  It  was  determined  by  mutual 
concession,  and  not  carriea  to  law. 
At  present  the  spirit  of  compromise  is 
that  of  forestalling  judicial  or  authori- 
tative decision  by  timely  concessions, 
a  giving  and  tudng  on  both  sides. 
Compromise  is  the  resort  of  persons 
with  whom  policy  is  a  stronger  motive 
than  principle,  or  with  those  who, 
being  desirous  of  truth  and  justice, 
will  secure  to  themselves  or  their 
cause  as  much  of  them  as  drenm- 
•tanees  will  permit,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  them  by  too 
rij^rottsly  insisting  upon  their  own 
views  and  claims.  In  proportion  as 
men  are  inclined  to  believe  that  exact 


forms  aie  either  irvdevan 
obstiuotiTe  to  it,  they  w 
compromise;  in  proport 
regud  them  as  essential  t 
▼ation  they  will  regard 
in  the  light  of  moral  oa\ 
unfiuthnunc 


*' Aa  abhorreafle  of 
promxMe  ia  a  aeTer-fiulin^  chi 
reUgioas  fbctioos.*'— Hallaji 

ADMIRABLE.  Exci 

QUUITB. 

Of  these  terms  the  first 
impression  produced  upoi 
the  two  others  to  the  cl 
herent  in  objects.  That  is 
(Latr-oiImiraMto)  which 
worthy  of  admiration.  A 
tion  is  a  state  of  mind  | 
the  involuntary  appreciat 
is  excellent  in  nature,  in  a 
sentiments  and  actions  c 
Hence  the  measure  of  the . 
is  the  fiwulty  of  the  mind 
inf  and  appreciating  such 
Admiration  is  wonder 
mingled  with  approbatio 
companied  by  pleasing 
That  is  Excellent  whic 
(Lat.  txeeWbrty  to  turfou)  > 
of  the  same  kind  in  goo< 
or  estimable  qualities, 
in  an  object  which  is  pure 
as  the  nne  growth  of  a  i 
special  oostlmess  of  a  gem 
cellenoe.  The  excellent  a 
reference  either  to  what 
rood,  or  materially  ser 
desirable  in  connexion  n 
qutrements  of  men.  A 
person  is  morally  virtuoi 
mable.  An  excellent  honi 
mean  one  of  architectural 
one  well  built  for  purposi 
tion.  Hie  excellent  is  lu  i 
an  object  of  praise,  and 
things  an  object  of  advan 
whid)  is  ExQuisrrs  (La 
part,  exquwim^  to  Ktk  out) 
oellence  of  a  pectiliar,  rwts 
delicate  kind.  It  require 
of  taste  and  a  delicate  s 
appreciate  it.  The  excel! 
on  any  scale.  Hie  exquisi 
the  attribute  of  siie,  tho 
characterise  objects  of  si 
term  more  artistic  than 


[ttance]        discriminated. 

t  belong  to  character  or  acts. 
ot  inapplicable  to  the  moral 
iRiaibuity,  and  senttmenta. 
implj  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
art,  hat  Mlonga  alao  to  what 
■latter  of  art,  as  **  ezouisite 
'  that  ia,  rarelj,  pectuiarlr, 
it  were,  refinedlj  intense,  it 
lore  superlatrre  force  than 
Imirable  or  excellent.  It  ia 
duct  of  a  combination  of 
xvwer  and  delicacy. 

ISSIBLE.    Permissible. 

stand  related  as  argument  to 
It  which  ia  Admissible  fLat. 
t,  part.  admmuSf  to  admit) 
ooiioeded  as  true,  just,  fiur, 
nt,  probable.  That  which  ia 
iBLx  (Lat.  permitt^,  part, 
t,  to  permit)  maj  be  conceded 
Dg  which  maj  be  done.  A 
ion,  for  instance,  is  admis- 
proceeding  permissible. 

IT.     Receite. 

employed  in  regard  to  per- 
diiferenoe  in  usage  between 
ords  seems  to  he  that  the 
oe»  not  impljr  what  the  latter 
peculiar  relation  tb  self  as  the 
the  process.  To  Admit  (Lat. 
r)  ia  to  open  an  entrance  to 
To  Receive  {Lat.  r}iciptre) 
open  it  as  to  brins^  him  into 
lae  relation  to  one  s  self.  I 
xrson  into  a  public  building, 
e  him  into  mf  own  house, 
receive  implies  a  stronger 
of  the  wiU  than  admit.  I 
m  into  my  house  to  whom  I 
tfuae  entrance.  1  receive  him 
cause  to  feel  welcome.  Both 
id  Receive  are  applicable  to 
hyaical  objects  and  processes. 
tame  analogy  is  preserved  in 
s.  Admit  only  involves  the 
of  exclusion.  Receive  an 

0  between  the  two  objects. 
ereDoe  is  exemplified  in  the 

1  sentence  of  Locke : — 

are  aoaie  ideas  vhiefa  have  ad* 
■Jk  ^>*n«jti  one  ■ease,  which  is 
•dqpCed  to  reeeire  them." 

[T.    Allow.    Gbamt. 

tenns  are  here  oompared  only 
to  mactera  of  speculation  and 
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argument.  In  that  sense  Grant  (O. 
Fr.  gnunterf  cnantevy  to  auwrt)  is  re- 
lative to  the  person  of  another.  It 
expresses  such  a  concession  as  benefita 
or  strengthens  the  position  of  him  to 
whom  it  IS  made.  To  A  dmit  is  abstract, 
and  belongs  to  the  propriety,  truth,  or 
justice  of  what  is  conceded.  The 
concession  is  the  result  of  the  force  of 
argument  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  deny,  or  of  a  previous  knowledge 
or  conviction  which  one  feels  must, 
in  justice,  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  opposite  party.  To  Allow  (Fr. 
aUoueVf  Lat.  ad,  tOjUtudare,  topraise)  is 
negative,  while  admit  is  positive.  1 
admit  what  I  cannot  deny.  I  allow 
what  ought  in  fairness  to  be  g^ranted. 
Logical  necessity  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit. Argumentative  honesty  requires 
that  I  should  allow.  Admit  denotes 
what  is  due  to  the  case.  Allow 
what  is  due  to  him  who  argues,  as  a 
claim. 

*'  Even  a  real  miracle  cannot  be  admitted 
aa  snch,  or  carry  anj  conviction  to  thoee 
who  Are  not  awored  thnt  the  event  is  coo- 
tradietoiy  to  the  eonrae  of  natare."— 
FARMaa. 

"The  nda*d  ^Mndthrilt  now  ao  longer 

proad. 
Claimed  IdndrBd  there,  and  had  his  claims 
allow'd"  Goldsmith. 

There  is  more  freedom  and  voluntari- 
ness in  Grant  than  in  either  Allow  or 
Admit;  so  that  the  term  sometimes 
refers  to  such  concession  as  aa  ante- 
cedent to  all  argument  whatever,  as  in 
the  following : — 

<*  I  taka  it  at  the  same  time  toranmUd 
that  the  immortality  of  the  sool  is  snmcienUy 
estabUahed  by  other  akrguments." — Btbxie. 

ADMITTANCE.    Admission. 

Admittance  belongs  more  simply 
to  the  mere  act  of  allowing  to  enter. 
Admission  in  a  moral  sense  to  the  re- 
ception with  some  sort  of  sanction. 
Hence  admittance  is  purely  local,  as 
admittance  into  a  building.  Admis- 
sion rather  bears  the  meaning  of  a 
right  of  admittance,  or  the  power  of 
demanding  an  entrance.  It  is  the 
riffht  of  admission  which  procures  the 
amnittanoe.  The  admission  of  the 
truth  of  a  charge ;  the  admittance  of 
light  into  aa  apartment.  Admisaion 
is  more  in  the  admitter,  admittance  in 
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the  admitted,  lliere  ia  admiision 
when  penons  are  wiUing  to  admit. 
There  is  admittanoe  when  the  way  ia 
left  open. 

"Of  the  foolish  Tirgiiu  who  watched 
not,  aeiUier  had  trimmed  their  l»mpe,  bat 
were  too  late  to  hmj  oU  when  the  bride- 
gitfom  eune,  'Hm  obwrred  that  thej  fi>iiod 
no  more  plaoe  of  admiUanee  than  if  they 
had  been  alothftil  atili"— CiABsa. 

**Onr  Bishope  are  made  in  ferm  and 
Older  aa  they  hare  been  eTer»  bj[  flree 
eleetien  of  the  Chapter,  by  eoneeeratioa  of 
the  Arehbishop  ana  other  three  Biihopi, 
and  by  the  odmitctoii  of  the  Prince.  — 
Bishop  JbwxIw 

ADMONISH.  Advisk.  CAurioit. 
Warn. 

Admonish  (LtLadmihin)  respects 
the  moral  oondaot,  and  is  the  act  of 
a  saperior.  The  personal  expression 
of  aathoritadye  adyice  constitutes 
admonition.  It  has  two  aspects, 
looking  to  the  past  and  the  rature. 
It  bears  reference  to  something  done 
or  probably  done,  thus  in  force  re- 
sembling censure,  and  to  something 
also  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
from  which  the  penon  admonished  is 
sought  to  be  kept,  thus  approaching 
to  warning.  Adsumition  notes  the 
past  with  disapproTal,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  the  iU  conse- 
quences of  any  repetition  of  the 
offenee.  It  serves  to  put  persons  on 
their  guard  against  wronff  conduct, 
and  is  thererore  most  called  for  in 
those  who  are  most  pnrone  to  trans- 
forest.  It  cautions  agminst  error  only 
m  cases  where  error  is  a  moral  fimlt, 
as  where  it  occurs  through  negligence, 
indifference,  inattentiTeness,  and  the 
like.  It  iuTolres  reason  and  remon- 
strance on  the  act,  and  authoritatiTe 
declaration  of  its  ordinary  conse- 
quences. **  Admonitio,"  says  Cicero, 
"est  cjuasi  lenior  objurgatio."  Ad- 
monition is  a  kind  of  mild  reproof. 
Coming  from  superiors  in  age  or  posi- 
tion, and  haying  prevention  for  its 
object,  it  often  miplies  that  the  ad- 
monisher  himself  will  Tisit  more 
severely  in  the  way  of  punishment  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Restme  in 
the  power  of  such  superior  it  wiU  be 
subject  to  his  discretion  in  its  exercise, 
and  he  will  admonish  a  fayourite,  or 
one  in  whose  character  he  feels  confi- 


[admoi 


denoe,  where  perhaps  he  woa 
visited  another  with  ponishmea 
of  course  possible  that  the  supt 
implied  m  the  right  to  ad 
should  be  rather  assumed  thi 
A  belief  or  possibly  knowlc 
their  own  moral  or  intellectui 
riority  will  lead  some  persons 
up  the  attitude  of  admonition 
others. 


««' 


It  has  long  been  charged  by  < 
of  mankind  npoa  the  other,  that  t 
not  take  advioe,  that  coonsel  and 
tion  are  generaUy  thrown  away,  i 
in  defiance  both  of  adnumitum  and 
all  claim  the  right  to  chooee  tli 
meaeoretp  and  to  regulate  th«r  ow 


A  D  VI8S  (  Fr.  aviser,  avis,  optni 
reference  solely  to  the  rature 
in  the  sense^  not  here  conaid^ 
formal  notifications.  It  is  ] 
in  its  effect,  ss  Admonish  is  n< 
Advice  prompts  as  admonition 
We  advise  persons  ss  to  theii 
conduct  by  ^ving  rulesand  din 
and  impartmg  ixSbrmationso  i 
may  be  needMl,as  we  possess 
bears  upon  the  matter  in  haz 
admonition  is  for  the  unruly, 
vice  is  for  the  inexperienceo 
further  observa^ons  see  Advx 

"The  person  who  preiendi  t 
does  in  that  particalar  exercise  a 
rity  over  ns,  and  oan  hare  no  othe 
for  ity  but  that  in  company,  or  with 
he  thinks  nsdefectiTe  either  in  ooi 
or  our  nnderstanding .  For  these 
there  is  nothing  so  dilBcalt  as  th 
making  advice  agreeable."— j^wct 

Warn  (A.S.  tmrman,  to  he\ 
losm),  bears  simply  upon  the 
as  a  possible  event  of  the  ftitu 
like  Advice,  and  unlike  Aoi 
has  no  reference  to  the  past.  '. 
with  the  moral  only  so  fiv 
prudent,  and  with  the  immon 
as  it  is  dangerous,  that  is,  notas 
a  certain  character,  but  as  folio 
certain  conaeouences. 

Caution  (Lat.  eoultomni, « 
and  Warning  are  closely  alii 
there  are  differences.  Both 
the  personal  interest  or  sa 
otheni,butW  ARN  is  amore  dete: 
word  than  CAtniON.  We  mig 
tion  another  against  probable 
venience  arising  firom  a 
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Id  warn  him  •gainst  certain 
ung  firpm  it.  In  caution  we 
attention  of  another  mainl  j 
n  cooduet,  which  we  deaure 
m  carelol  in  regulating:  in 
to  certain  erila  external  to 
which  we  deaure  that  he 
iToid.  Warning  implies  a 
«r  amoimt  of  pontiTe  know- 
the  ipeaker  than  caution.  I 
ither  as  absolutely  knowing 
qnenoes  of  action,  whereas  I 
ion  him  for  the  rerr  reason 
not  know  them ;  and  xodeed, 
'  speaking,  the  ground  of 
is  certain^,  the  ground  of 
I  uncertainty.  Caution  re- 
ooduet,  warn  to  the  cuncum- 
r  issues  of  conduct.  We  warn 
gainst  approaching  danger. 
CO  him  against  running  mto 
ire  cautioned  against  speak- 
jf  we  are  warned  of  the  con- 
I.  Admonitions  oome  only 
ions,  forperional  considera- 
e  them  their  weight;  but 
lay  aerwe  as  cautions  and 
L  In  the  former  case  they 
drcumspeet,  in  the  latter 
L 

my  OS  to  take  heed  lett  w«  be 
•d  with  snrfoitiag  and  dmaken- 
luonoii. 

voad  bearoos  tet  in  open  fleldi 
k  their  flamei  ftff  off  to  ererj 

mff  giTO  that  OBomieo  oonafkn, 
■ad  nrord  the  region  to  inTiide 
'^'^  eyne  trith  nge  and raacorons 


T.  Embracb. 
cms  are  employed  to  ezprees 
dfication  of  ourselres  with 
or  forma  of  truth  not  hitherto 
by  ua.  They  differ  in  the 
and  so.  to  some  extent^  in 
res  kaamg  to  such  action, 
n-  (Lat.  ddfiptirtf  to  tahfor 
)  Tiewsy  opinions,  a  form  of 
n,  a  mode  of  aotion,  and  the 
a  necessity  or  fitness,  or  ss 
them  to  be  true,  or  right,  or 
It.  We  Embracx  them 
mtkrmeir)  with  eagemes^  a 
ezcrdse  of  the  will,  ana  a 
mplete  sympathy.  That 
I  adopt  we  aro  prepared  to 
lad    make   vm    or.     That 


which  we  embrace  satisfies  our  needs 
and  meets  our  mental  requirements. 
The  term  adopt  belonn  more  to  the 
outside  of  thmffs,  embrace  more  to 
their  inner  qualities.  I  may  adopt 
the  statement  of  anotiier,  and  make  it 
my  own^  as  effectively  or  couTeniently 
expressing  my  own  meaning.  I  em- 
brace his  opinions  when  I  hare  be- 
come persuaded  of  their  truth  and  am 
glad  to  have  found  them.  European 
travellers  in  the  East  often  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  Mussulman  without  em- 
bracing his  faith. 

ADORE.  Rbvbrxnce.  Rbvbrb. 
Venxratx.    Worship. 

AnoRx  (Lat.  Morar§)  is  primarily 
the  act  of  worship  which  consists  in 
addressing  prayer.  It  implies  there- 
fore a  beliefin  the  continued  existence 
and  superhuman  attributes  of  the  ob- 
ject adored.  It  is  by  virtue  of  them 
that  it  ia  worshipped,  or  constituted 
an  object  of  praver.  It  is  by  an  ex- 
aggented  metapnor  that  the  term  is 
employed  to  designate  the  warmeat 
devotion  to  other  persons.  It  involves 
a  higher  and  more  purely  intellectual 
estimate  of  its  object  than  worshin, 
which  ii  also  more  purely  extemaL  So 
the  loweat  forms  ot  religion  consist  in 
the  worship  of  material  object!,  while 
the  highest  consist  in  the  sinoere  and 
intelligent  adoration  of  the  one  su- 
preme God.  It  IB  the  conception  of 
power  which  leads  to  worship.of  purity 
also  whichleads  to  adoration.  We  adore 
God  for  His  perfections.  We  sometimes 
adore  the  creature  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfiBCtions.  We  adore  when  we  pay 
the  tribute  of  admiration  as  to  a  Bemg 
of  a  divine  or  superhuman  character. 
The  term  sometimes  denotes  no  more 
than  ibe  fervent  attachment  of  an  in- 
ferior, as  good  princes  are  said  to  be 
adored  by  their  subjects.  Adoration 
of  God,  then,  is  first,  simply  prayer ; 
then  the  recognition  of  those  attri- 
butes which  are  the  ground  of  prayer, 
and  the  feelings  consequent  on  that 
recognition.  It  is  the  renderin^^  to 
Him  the  homage  of  reason  which, 
however,  so  naturally  expresses  itself 
in  outward  homage  that  the  teim  is 
sometimeB  employed  to  expreas  tliis 
directly. 
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'  RiJoieiBf  b«t  with  mw 
Itt  adontiim  At  his  feet  1  fell 
SabmlM."  MjLTOV. 


As  AooEATiON  ia  primarilT  mentil 
aud  teoondftrily  eztarnal,  so  Worship 
(Bug.  uwrCfc,  worcAihm)  is  primsrilT 
ezlemal   and    seoonotfilj     mental. 
Adoration  may  be  genome  without 
worship,  but  worship  without  adora- 
tion would  be  hypocrisj.  Theiadioal 
idea  of  worship  is  that  of  placing  on  a 
higher  level  than  one'sseltfor  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  honour,  the  associa- 
tion being  close  betweenezaltation  and 
rirtue,  as  in  the  word  excellent,  which 
means  first^  raised  in  position,  then 
exceeding  m  goodness.    To  worship 
is  to  re^ffd  as  eminently  good  or 
great.  It  has  ^one  through  many  de- 
grees of  meamng,  from  that  of  paying 
respect,  as  in  the  title  of  mayors  of 
borourhs,  or  the  phrase  '*  with  my 
bodj  I  thee  worship,"  to  that  of  ren- 
dermg  divine  honours,  or  venerating 
with  religious  rites.    It  is  natoral  to 
apply  to  the  gods  or  God  terms  ex- 
pressive uf  social  or  political  exalta- 
tion. To  adore  is  a  mental  or  spiritual 
act ;  to  worship  is  psrthr  made  up  of 
physioalacts.  Details  ofa  ceremonial, 
as  for  instance  the  burning  of  incense, 
may  be  so  many  parts  in  a  complex 
act  of  worship.    Hence  it  would  fol- 
low that  worship  is  the  wider  or  gene- 
ric term,  and  that  adoration  is  a  land 
of  worship.     The  prevailing  feeling 
in  adoration  is  our  own  inferiori^ 
and  unworthiness,  which  would  lead 
us  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence ofa  being  morally  superior  to 
oursplyes.   The  prevaihng  reeling  in 
worship  is  the  power  and  superiority 
of  the  object  worshipped.    In  wor- 
shipping  we   pay   homage  to   the 
Kwer,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
adorinff  we  express  our  own  weak- 
and  dependence  upon  Him. 


"  If  the  wonMp  of  God  be  a  dnty  of  re- 
U^on,  paUie  worth^p  U  a  aeoeaeary  in- 
•titQtioo,  fonamneh  aa  withottt  it  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  woold  exeiriee  no 
religions  wcrtkip  at  •11.'*~Pujet. 

Between  Reverx  (Lat.  rhUiren) 
and  Rbvxbxvcx  (Lat.  r^foSmitta; 
there  is  the  difference  between  a  sen- 
timent entertained  and  a  sentiment 
manifested.    To  reverence  is  to  show 


in  deportment  that  which  is  • 
inherent  sanctity  of  character,ii 
divine  or  human.  RsvEBBism 
timate  to  the  feelings,  and  ma 
to  what  is  preserved  as  sacred 
mind,  independently  of  any  e] 
signs  of  respect,  as  to  reve 
memory  of  a  deceased  friend, 
poasibfo  to  reverence,  though  wi 
never  be  said  to  revereL  plac 
objects  for  the  sake  of  those  ] 
to  whom  they  hare  belongeduo 
persons,  things,  or  uses  witn 
they  are  closely  associated 
minds. 

<*  The  Jews  made  him  aa  olgeet  < 
more  than  of  awe  sad  rcMTMoe,  ai 
nhpan  was  a  aratem  of  the  rankei 
stition  ;  for  nothing  oaa  be  more  ti 
wlwt  St.  Anstia  qaotee  somewhe 
Varro,  that  they  who  are  religiooi 
aad  the  svperstitiomi-ffMryOod."— 1 

BBOKX. 

BetweenREVERBNcx  andVst 
^Lat.  vhihwi)  there  seems  th 
aifforence,  that  the  object  of  ^ 
tion  is  not  so  far  removed  fro 
selves  as  the  object  of  reverenc 
there  is  more  of  worship  in  rever 
of  the  name  of  God,  and  more  of 
in  veneration,  as  of  the  go 
aged.  Associations  of  antiqu: 
to  veneration,  associations  of  i 
and  pie^r  to  reverence.  Veu 
is  a  proround  respect;  rever 
a  respectful  fear  which  ins 
feeling  of  restraint. 

**  Vauration  is  a  higher  degree  e 
in  which  the  miad  seems  to  be  b 
cibly  straok  with  wisdom  conaec 
the  sterner  Tirtoee.  Heaee  we 
eharactsn  whioh  are  more  veoeim 
amiable.*'— CooAV. 

ADORN.  Decorate.  Ems 
Garnish.  Orhamemt. 

Of  these  Adorn  (Lat.  Ik 
expresses  the  accession  of  be 
its  highest  and  truest  characte 
process  is  one  of  the  best  ta 
value.  It  is  an  advance  upc 
ration.  A  house  just  built 
Decorated  n^.aMrirt,(9di 
This  is  done  by  the  pwperer,  t 
terer,  the  gilder.  Afler  this 
it  may  be  magnificently  adorn 
costly  and  massive  fumiture,w 
bles,  paintings,  and  works  of  i 
rally.    It  may  be  employed  o 


it] 


>nl,  as  of  a  character  adorned 
yirtues.  When  a  thing  is 
t  ia  as  if  the  adorning  affected 
*  object  and  enhanced  its  en- 
iy  not  ad^entitiooaly  bat  in- 
r.  A  certain  degree  of  worth, 
igkitj^  or  value  most  belong 
r£ich  IS  to  be  adorned.  On 
hand  Decoratk  never  rises 
adventitious  introduction  of 
ateriallj  ornamental.  When 
1  has  no  character  of  natural 
it  is  purelj  artificial  with 
>se  of  attracting  attention, 
8  Embellishment;  which 
of  so  little  moral  dignity 
not  employed,  as  Adorn  and 
E  maj  oe,  of  the  human  per- 
r  inanimate  objects  are  em- 
The  high-bom  beauty  is 
rith  costly  gems.  The  rustic 
icorates  h^-self  with  wild 
The  tradesman  embellishes 
•front.  Embellishment  is 
d  than  decoration  when  it 
mspterial.  The  purpose  of 
1  may  be  little  more  than  to 
r-plainne^.  The  purpose 
amnent  is  to  draw  obsora- 
Blf.  Yet  embellishment  may 
ise  than  material.  A  naira- 
«  embellished  by  clever  and 
aecdotea.  while  it  is  adorned 
iges  of  eloquence, 
a  LUSH  by  modifjring  a  thing 
itnent  puts,  ana  by  so  inter- 
le  crnamentalythat  the  ornate 
if  oertainportions,  sections, 
I  shall  affect  the  impression 
om  the  whole.  We  adorn 
Iding  uniform  beauty ;  we 
J  introducing  uniform  or- 
3D ;  we  embeUish  by  oma- 
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■  is  the  Ft,  ^omtr,  which 
ed  with  the  English  loam. 
'h  original  has  the  double 
drtification  and  decoration. 
x>  provide  with  what  is  ne- 
r  binding  together  or  sus- 
nd  then  to  do  this  hand- 
This  idea  survives  in  the 
t>rd,  so  that  to  Garkuh  is 
id  with  ornament,  not  to 
DHitation.  That  which  is 
is  ornamentally  set  up.  A 
decorated  or  embellished ; 


a  dish,  a  chamber,  a  may-jwle,  is 
garnished,  set  up  and  beset  with  de- 
corative surroundings.  The  etjrmo- 
logical  force  is  exikSdj  preserved  in 
the  following : — 

"  The  gorgeous  city  aami$h*d  like  a  Bride, 
Where  C&rUt  for  ^lonee  espeeted  is  to 


With  walla  of  jaeper  oompeaa'd  on  each  aide 
Hath  atreeta  all   psTed  with  gc^d  more 
bright  than  glaaae."        Bhirlst. 

The  noun  Ornament  (Lat  oma- 
mentum)  is  also  used  as  a  verb.  This 
fact  denotes  its  meaning.  To  orna- 
ment is  to  af&x  one  or  more  orna- 
ments. An  ornament  is  a  specific 
decoration — in  itself  a  distinct  design 
and  work  of  art.  The  firont  of  a  Greek 
temple  wss  ornamented,  among  other 
things,  with  triglyphs.  Modern  vases 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  Etrus- 
can patterns.  Ornament,  as  compared 
-'with  decoration,  is  a  separate  adjunct. 
The  frame  of  a  picture  or  a  mirror  is 
decorated  with  gilding  and  orna- 
mented by  mouldings  and  patterns. 
We  decorate  surfiu^es  and  ornament 
certain  points  or  portions  of  it.  We 
ornament  permanently ;  it  is  possible 
to  decorate  only  temporarily.  The 
ornamentation  of  a  building  belongs 
to  its  architecture.  Its  decoration 
may  indicate  a  festive  season.  In 
decoration  we  beautify  the  whole,  in 
ornamentation  we  illustrate  parts.  A 
fine  window  with  rich  tracery  and 
well-stained  glass  of  correct  design, 
greatly  ornaments  a  church.  By  too 
nee  a  use  of  gilding,  colour,  or  flowers, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  over-decorate  a 
church. 
*'  At  chvroh  with  meek   and  anaflSseted 

gr^oe* 
Hia  looka  adorned  the  Tenerable  plaee." 

OOLDSXITH. 

**  I  hare  been  told  by  them  that  hare 
aeen  both  that  oar  Charoh  did  then  ex- 
ceed the  Bomiah  in  oeremoniea  and  dsoora- 

ti0IU."~MARVKL. 

"  MiIU»,  thooffh  he  fetched  thia  beanta- 
fnl  dronmatanoe  nrom  the  Iliad  and  vEneid, 
doea  not  only  inaert  it  aa  a  poetioalemAcU^A- 
nunt,  like  the  anthora  alwTe  mentioned, 
bnt  makea  an  artful  nae  of  it  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  hia  fable. "—Spectator. 

ADROIT.    Expert,    Dexterous. 

Adroit  (Fr.  adroit,  a  and  droit, 
ttraight)  is  literally  the  faculty  of 
going  straight  to  an  object.  It  is  used 
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of  other  mmttenthAn  those  of  phyncal 
BunipoUtioii,  as  an  adroit  answer.  It 
implies  an  nnfizedness  of  snbject- 
matter.  So,  for  example,  we  maj  not 
aa^  adroit  upon  a  mnaioai  instrument. 
It  implies  a  clever  rersatiUty,  and  so 
may  oe  negative  in  itscharaicter.  We 
may  elude  or  parry  as  well  as  throst 
adroitly.  Adroitness  is  the  product 
of  natural  quickness  and  experience 
or  practice.  An  adroit  act  compasses 
its  end  with  rapidity  and  effectiveness, 
whether  in  speech  or  action.  Its 
movement  is  quick,  sudden,  telling. 

Dbxtekods  (Lat.  dexthu^  or  dextra, 
the  right  hand)  nearly  resembles 
Adroit,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  same 
act  might  be  designated  by  either  term; 
but  Adroit  refers  to  the  thing  done, 
Dexterous  to  the  mode,  means,  or  im- 
plement of  doing  it.  An  adroit  stroke ; 
dexterous  management.  The  adroit 
use  of  the  bow  would  consist  in  cle- 
verly hitting  the  mark  on  one  occasion . 
Its  dexterous  use  would  mean  the 
same  thing  done  habituallv.  We  may 
say,  **  Throughout  the  whole  course 
he  managed  nis  horses  dexterously, 
and  turned  one  daneerous  comer  most 
adroitly."  In moralmatters dexterity 
is  a  term  of  unreserved  approbation. 
Not  so  adroitness.  The  dexterous 
man  manages  skilfully,  the  adroit  man 
ingenious^  and  elusively.  A  dex- 
terous man  holds  his  course  through 
difficulties^  an  adroit  man  finds  a  way 
of  escape  from  them.  Even  the  dex- 
terous examiner  finds  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  an  adroit  witness. 

Expert  ^  Lat.  erpfrtui ,  psrt.  of  exp^ 
rtri,  to  try)  is  a  word  implying  trained 
dexteri^.  Expertness  is  determined 
by  some  art  or  system  of  rules.  It  is  the 
result  of  practice,  that  is,  of  often  doing 
the  same  thing,  until  at  last  it  comes  to 
be  done  with  a  calculable  regularity, 
so  that  the  effect  becomes  less  intense, 
and  the  end  mora  certain  and  efiec- 
tive. 

'*  There  were  no  marks  of  tsjmtnm  la 
the  trick  played  hj  the  wooiaa  of  Kuder 
vptm  the  perturbed  mind  of  Sanl."— OoOAy. 

"Thej  emooth  the  pleak  very  eipe- 
ditionaljr  end  dtxUremfy  with  their  idBee, 
and  can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole 
^aak  withont  miming  a  etroke."— €oox'S 

"May  there  not  be  a  great  deal  ia  the 


ingeaiovs  Tmatile,  an  the  Skill  aad  sirait* 
nd^  of  the  artist,  aoqoired  aa  yoiuv  km 
been  by  repeated  aete  aad  eontinnal  prw> 
tice."— Bishop  Hoshx. 

ADVANTAGE.  Bxnepit.  Boom. 
Profit.    Interest. 

These  terms  aro  synonyms  in  m> 
&r  as  they  denote  something  by  whieh 
a  person  is  bettered — ^that  is,  thej 
aro  all  relative  forms  of  good.    Bat 
the  good  is  regarded  from  different 
points  of  view.   An  Advantage  (Fr. 
ovaatoge,  avantjorwaerd ;  Lat.  ad,  oaK) 
is  that  which  puts  a  man  forward^ 
tiiat  is,  places  nim  in  a  better  state  u 
regards  society  or  his  position  in  it, 
or  some  office  or  work  which  he  bu 
to  do,  as  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education.    It  respects  eartemal  cir- 
cumstances of  pront,  honour,  or  con- 
venience, and  turns  upon  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  life.    An  advantage  is 
not  a  final  form  of  good,  but  rather 
something  which  puts  us  in  the  wst 
of  acquiring  further  good.    The  ad- 
vantageous is  not  onl  V  desirable  bat 
promotive  and  helpful. 

*' Whatever  futoaatayet  I  obtain  hfmj 
own  free  endeavonra  and  right 


facoltiee  and  powers  I  hare.  I  look  npoa 
them  to  be  aa  mneh  the  eneti  of  Qod*i 


proridenee  and  soremment  aa  if  they ' 
given  me  immediately  hy  Him  withont  aay 
aeting."— WooujROH. 

Benetxt  (Lat.  blMftteeny  sup.  MaV- 
faetumy  to  do  good)  is  anything  which 
makes  the  condition  of  the  person 
who  receives  it  happier  or  more  pro- 
sperous. It  may  be  conferred  upon 
us  by  another,  or  it  may  come  to  us 
as  the  result  of  a  process  directed  to 
the  purpose.  Some  benefits  are  con- 
ferred, others  are  reaped.  A  rick 
man  mav  heap  benefits  upon  a  poor 
man.  Tne  man  of  sedentary  hal^ta 
takes  a  walk  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Benefits  are  commonly  mat* 
ters  of  the  body  or  the  estate.  The 
advance  of  mechanical  science  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

"He  BOW  fonnd  that  raeh  firieada  aa 
AtiKftti  had  aathertd  ronad  him  wars  little 
estimable.  He  now  fonnd  that  a  ama'a 
own  heart  mwt  be  ever  given  to  gaia  that 
of  aaother.''--QoLnaiiiTn. 

Paorrr  (Lat.  mfJCsms,  t»  go  /#r- 
loard,  te  bo  umJtU)   is  so  far  akt 
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Mtitit  m  real  and  tubfltan- 
Q  to  the  sum  of  our  well' 
it  comes  to  us  in  a  peculiar 
is  sain  arising  out  of  a 
halanoe  of  benefit  after 
expended,  whetlier  in 
■boor,  or  in  monej.  It  is 
tsense  the  exceai  of  aoqui- 
expenditure  in  any  way  in 
le  words  may  be  applied, 
s  may  come  to  us  adrenti- 
enefits  may  be  conferred 
but  profit  iB  always  the 
our  own  doings. 

eave  deiired  from  Iftboor  w 
I ;  that  dciiTed  firam  ttoek  bf 
rho  mansffn  or  emplojs  it  is 


(Dan.  and  Sw.  bim,  a  peti- 
Skxat's  £(ym.  Diet,)  is  a 
nefity  a  private  and  per- 
f  a  gift  peculiarly  accept- 
ing u  a  peculiar  way  the 
oes  or  wants  of  the  indi- 
has  a  relatire,  rather  than 
te  and  universal  value, 
neat  boon  to  one  man  it 
be  worth  another's  while 


aesa  to  bleaae  uay  pe<^le  jon 
tiein  theootm  which  thej  aak; 
■  mmj  think  better  for  them, 
I  totaiJj  dUbrent.**— BUBKS. 

r  (Lat.  mtcrut,  it  eoiwtnu) 
Myth  the  (Bct  and  the  feel- 
tcem.  It  is  in  the  fonner 
we  have  to  deal  with  it 
}  interest  of  a  person  or  a 
'  is  the  sum  toUl  pf  what 
«m ;  the  a^^gregate  of  their 
;  all  that  it  benoves  them 
n  regard  to  happiness  and 
It  is  not  a  form  of  good, 
d  all  good,  as  it  relates  to 
ficaUy. 

I  hinder  the  common  intereit 
dod."— 8ia  W.  TsMna. 

TT.  AnnivAL. 
fle  terms  are  employed  to 
coming  of  objects  in  space 
ats  in  tmie.  But  Advbnt 
bv,  part.  odnsMtiu)  signifies 
in  a  coming  to. 
(Fr.  arrivtr,  for  which  see 
pfogreMive  move- 


ment, a  course  and  a  specific  deftina- 
tion .  Adventis  abstract,  arrival  is  spe- 
cific. Advent  regards  our  anticipation 
of  the  thing  thi^  comes,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled  by  its  coming.  Arri- 
val regards  the  movement  of  the  thing 
that  comei^  which  is  accordingly  ter- 
minated when  a  given  point  is  reached. 

ADVENTURE.    Entbrprisb. 

Both  are  marked  occurrences  or 
transactions  of  which  the  issue  is  de- 
termined by  chance,  but  the  Advbm* 
TURB  (Fr.  aMnture,  L.Lat.  odtwntura) 
be&ls  us,  and  the  Enterprxsb  is 
sought.  We  undertake  entexprises, 
and  meet  with  adventures.  An  en- 
terprise (Fr.  entreprendre,  part,  mtrt" 
prisy  to  ttfiderto/ce)  is  a  bold,  hazard- 
ous undertakine.  An  adventure  is 
something  be&Uing  us  of  an  unususl, 
perhaps  romantic  character.  The 
oest  sdventure  is  that  which  ends  in 
the  safety  of  the  party  after  strange 
incidents  and  a  complication  of  perils. 
The  best  enterprise  is  that  whicn  ends 
in  the  success  of  the  partv  after  a  com- 
plication of  dangers  and  difficulties. 
It  was  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enter' 
prite  which  led  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  the  new  worla.  The  lives 
of  Columbu8,Corte8,  and  Pizarro  were 
full  of  adventures. 

ADVENTUROUS.  Enterpris- 
INO.    Venturesome. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Adven- 
turous (Fr.  aventure,  an  etUerpriae; 
L.  Lat.  adventiira)^  is  one  who  is  pri- 
marily led  by  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and 
either  courts,  or  at  least  disregards 
dang^.  The  Entbrprisino  (Fr.en- 
tr«priM,tcfiii«rtafcinF,ent0rprt«)  is  pri- 
marilv  led  by  the  desixe  of  achievmg 
a  bold  scheme  or  undertaking  in  itself 
profitable  or  good.  The  enterprising 
combines  calculation  with  boldness 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  adven- 
turous, whose  character  is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  the  rash  or  foolhardy. 
The  enterprising  ia  not  deterred  by 
peril,  the  adventurous  loves  it  for  its 
own  sake.  Yet  adventurous  is  a  lof- 
tier term  than  Venturesome.  The 
fonner  expresses  the  character,  the 
latter  the  spirit  or  act  of  the  moment. 
Th^e  is  a  chivalrous  element  in  the 
adventurous.  The  venturesome  thing 
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it  erdinarj,  but  attended  with 
An  adventurouB  conne,  a  Yentareeome 
act.  Columbus  was  adventurous.  He 
wbo  would  trust  his  weight  upon  thin 
ice  is  Tenturesome. 

'*  I  thenoe 
iBToke  thy  lid  to  mine  adventwvia  toog. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  sow 
Ahere  th'  JBoaian  Mount,  while  it  oonaes 
Thiagsansttempted  jretinproeeor  roTme." 

MlLTOH. 

"  Through  hardj  aiterpriu 
Mkbj  great  regions  are  discorded." 

BpnrsKB. 

**  It  most  erer  redoond  onto  the  honour 
of  bis  memory,  thst  bold  and  vcnteresome 
net  of  hit  in  BO  bravely  casting  off  the  lonff- 
asnrped  power  of  the  Pope  in  uese  realms. 
— Stbtpk. 

ADVERSE.  CoNTHARY.  Oppo- 
site. Inimical.  Hobtilb.  Rxpug- 
MANT.    Ayersb. 

Adybrsb  (Lat.  admrtta.  turned 
towards,  hottiU),  belongs  both  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances  or  influences, 
and  to  the  sentiments  or  acts  of  men. 
That  which  is  adYerse  acts  to  the 
hindrance  or  disadvantage  of  another. 
It  is  commonlj  employed  of  tha( 
which  tends  to  thwart  our  plans  or 
movements  by  an  opposing  force  or 
influence^  either  actively  resisting,  or, 
more  commonly,  negatively  impeding 
and  obstructing.  Adverse  circum- 
sunoes  retard  and  make  more  difficult 
the  progress  of  our  purposes  and 
schemes.  Adverse  winds  exercise  a 
eounteractive  force  on  the  movements 
of  the  ship.  Opposition  of  sentiment 
makes  others  aaverse  to  our  designs. 

"  Happy  were  it  for  as  all  if  we  bore 
prcspenty  as  well  and  wiaely  as  we  endnre 
our  adoene  fortime.**— Southxt. 

Contrary  (Lat  c&ntrSriut,  eontrd, 
against)  does  not  imply  the  specific 
relation  involved  in  adverse,  but  is  a 
more  abstract  term.  A  tiling  is  ad- 
verse in  the  way  in  which  it  operates, 
contrary  in  its  own  nature.  The  ad- 
verse is  the  contrary  in  operation. 
Things  are  contrary  which  have  very 
great  unlikeness  to  each  other  in  cha- 
racter and  attributes.  They  are  Op- 
posrrE  (Lat.  opponirt,  part.  opfMtus, 
t6  set  ever  against)  when  they  have 
this  unlikeness  in  the  |^reatest  pos- 
sible degree.   There  is  m  opposite  a 
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geometrical  exactitude  which 
not  belong  to  contrary.  Things 
be  more  or  less  contrary,  but  not  m^ 
or  less  opposite.  The  contrary  ' 
wide  ditferences,  the  opposite 
nothing  in  common.  Tne  coni 
negatires  the  majority  of  the 
butes:  the  opposite  iie|pative8  the 
all.  Contrary  is  to  quauty  what  o 
posite  is  to  position.  Oppositbn' 
complete  and  measured  contrariety. 
So  virtue  is  contrary  to  Yice  and  op- ' 
posite  to  vice— «>ntrary  in  its  total 
unlikeness  in  character,  manifesta- 
tions, motives,  and  practical  eflSects; 
opposite  in  that  its  definition  mi^ht 
consist  in  affirming  all  that  is  denied 
and  denying  all  that  is  affirmed  of 
virtue.  Contraiy  is  a  moral  and  me- 
taphysical, as  opposite  is  a  mathema- 
tical tenn.  The  opposite  side  of  ^ 
street  would  be  the  north  side,  if  the 
speaker  were  on  the  south ;  the  con- 
trary side  would  be  the  opposite  to 
that  about  which  some  idea  had  been 
entertained  or  some  statement  made. 
Opposite  is  static  in  its  character, 
contrary  is  dynamic.  Contrary  things 
are  sure  to  come  into  some  oolli8io& 
with  each  other ;  opposite  things  are 
simply  utterly  removed. 

"  Many  of  them  (the  bones  of  the  homaa 
body)  conspire  to  one  and  the  same  aetion, 
and  all  this  eontrariiy  to  the  lawi  of  specific 
graTity.-— Rat. 

"  Novels  by  which  the  reader  is  misled 
into  another  sort  of  pleasore  opposite  to 
that  designed  in  an  epio  poem." — Drtoxv. 

The  remaining  synonyms  aU  ex- 
press adverseness,  contrariety,  or  op- 
position in  human  feeling  or  action. 
lNiMiCAL(Lat.  VaVimtctM)  and  Hosttlb 
(Lat.  hostiUs)  are  very  similar,  but 
Inimical  is  not  so  strong  a  term  ss 
Hostile,  rather  implying  the  posses 
sion  of  such  feelings  or  quabties  as 
would  naturally  lead  to  opposition  or 
a  refusal  to  aid ;  while  Hostile  denotes 
a  more  positive,  open^  and  energetic 
display  of  such  opposition.  The  ad- 
Yerse tends  to  thwart,  the  inimif^  to 
discourage,  the  hostile  to  defeat  and 
destroy. 

«*  We  are  at  war  with  a  qrstem  which  by 
iU  essence  is  immieai  to  all  other  govern- 
meats."— Bvsxx. 

Rbpuonant  (  Lat.  riljpi^nars,  ts/^te 
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t)  is  BOW  almost  excIoriTcly 
applied  to  things,  not  persons.  It  de- 
SNes  thst  which  either  excites  a 
Mis^  of  dislike  in  a  person,  or  is 
ONntisUy  discordant  with  something 
die,  lad  80  both  contradicts  its  cha- 
nda  sod  is  inconsistent  with  its 
voridsg.  That  is  repugnant  which 
poaenes  an  incompatible  character 
crittribotes — a  contrarietj  in  matters 
of  mifld,  feding,  emotion,  passion, 

rit,  principle,  purpose^  character. 
Id  may  be  consistent  with  the  letter 
of  I  Uw  bat  repognant  to  its  spirit. 

"  JKcMMnl  to  the  prindi^M  of  hniasn 
mntrSmjJXQTiMET. 

like  IrancAL  and  Ho8TTU,bat  un- 
fib  iqmgnant,  Avui5E  (Lauivenus, 
ifinntM,  part.ofapfrtgi<,ftf  tttmsieay  ) 
is  applicable  only  to  beings  of  con- 
rionmeM  and  will,  and  that  in  refer- 
tace  to  their  inclination  and  tastes.  We 
ire  adverse  to  what  we  disapproTe, 
•Terse  to  what  we  dislike ;  though  it 
mtj  often  happen  that  the  two  states 
of  mind  may  coexist  towards  the  same 
object.  One  may  be  adyerse  to  cruelty 
umiog  bound  to  oppose  it,  ayerse  to 
itsa  feeUng  an  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
ne  ayerse  to  what  is  opposed  to  our 
reason  and  to  what  is  uncongenial  to 
oar  tastes;  to  entering  upon  such 
cooraes  or  taking  such  steps  as  we 
may  feel  to  be  on  any  account  objec- 
tionable; as  well  as  to  sets,  conduct,  or 
employments  which  are  foreign  to  our 


hmrt  eaa  cold  detpte? 
to  flsh  r        Goat. 


Wkmt  cat's 

ADVERSITY.    Misery. 

AnTBBsrrr  (Lat.  •dvtr^tatem)  is 
ontoward   condition  of  drcom- 

in  reward  to  indiyiduals. 

BiisxRT  (  Lat  mXthia)  is  a  pitiable 
condition  of  persons  in  regsrd  to 
hsppineM.  Misery'is  ^^reat  unhappi- 
ness,  which  may  spring  from  j>ain 
of  body  or  mind,  destitution,  disap- 
poiBtment,  beieayement,  deKrtion, 
and  other  such  causes.  Adyersity  is 
the  fiulnre  of  the  l^ood,  the  desinble, 
or  the  soeoessfaJ  m  life. 


ADVERTISE.    Pvbusr. 

To    PusLiBB — literally,    to   make 


pnblic  (Lat.  jmbttein) — is  the  more 
general,  for  we  may  publish  by  simply 
speaking  openly  on  a  subject,  or  a 
general  mass  of  information  may  be 
published  in  a  book. 

To  AnyERTisE  (Fr.  avtrttr,  Lat.  od- 
v«rt}tn)  is  to  turn  the  atUntion  of  per- 
sons or  of  the  public  to  some  specific 
fitct  of  presumed  interest ;  and  is  not 
taken  to  include  oral  but  only  written 
or  printed  forms  of  notice,  when  the 
noun  Advertisement  is  employed. 
This  follows  naturally  from  the  fact 
that  such  modes  of  specific  publication 
are  the  most  effectiye,  and  therefore 
common.  We  publish  a  thing  when  we 
simply  giye  it  circulation,  notoriety, 
and  authenticity ;  we  publish  what  we 
conceiye  to  be  matter  of  general  in- 
terest under  a  wish  that  something 
Imown  to  us  shall  not  be  unknown  to 
the  world  :  we  adopt  such  means  as 
are  calculated  best  to  make  it  widelj 
known.  That  which  is  published  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  fact,  an  eyent,  or  a 
circumstancp.  The  term  is  not  ex- 
pressiye  of  either  praise  or  blame. 
The  occurrences  of  the  day  are  pub* 
lished  in  newspapers  to  the  general 
convenience.  A  treacherous  fhend 
will  publish  a  fact  which  was  confided 
to  his  keepinar.  That  which  we  pub- 
lish is  new,  tnat  which  we  advertise 
may  be  not  absolutely  new  in  itself. 
To  advertise  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  others  to  what  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  know,  or  which  it  con- 
cerns them  not  to  neglect. 

*'  The  great  skill  in  sa  advertiatr  is 
ehieflr  seen  in  the  style  that  he  makes  nse 
of.  He  is  to  mention  the  nniTersal  esteem 
or  general  reputation  of  things  that  were 
never  heard  of." — Tatler. 

"  Erery  freeman  has  an  ondoabted  right 
to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
pablie.  To  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
nreedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  he  pablishes 
what  is  improper,  mischierons,  or  illegal, 
he  mnst  take  the  eonseqncnre  of  his  own 
temerity.**— Blackstohx. 

ADVICE.    Counsel. 

Both  Advice  (Fr.  avii,  ofinion;  u 
vis,  t.e.  ad  visum,  accordtrig  to  what  hat 
teemed  right)  and  Counsel  (Fr.  am- 
teil,  Lat.  eoniV^'ttm)  are  given  for  the 
practical  direction  of  conduct.  Advice 
IS  given  by  one  who  is,  or  affects  to  be, 
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possessed  of  saperior  knowledge. 
Henoe  advisers  are  often  ofiicial  or 
professional,  as  being  oonTsrsant  with 
some  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
or  draartment  of  affairs,  as  a  legal 
or  medical  adviser.  Advice  concerns 
the  result  rather  than  tbe  means  by 
which  it  is  arrived  at.  If  we  have 
great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
another,  we  are  content  to  take  his 
adfiee  snd  act  upon  it  without  in- 
({uiring  into  the  grounds  of  it.  which 
in  many  cases  we  might  not  be  oom- 
petflit  to  understand. 

Counsel  is  given  by  those  who 
are  or  affect  to  be  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  Uie  general 
affairs  of  life.  The  trained  man  is 
qualified  to  give  advice,  the  sage 
or  wise  man  to  give  counsel.  Coun- 
sel commonly  enters  more  into  the 
reason  of  thmg^  and  the  grounds  of 
preference  for  one  course  of  conduct 
rather  than  another.  Advice  is  less 
reciprocal  than  counsel.  Advice  is 
timpljr  given  from  one  to  another,  and 
sometimes  gratuitously  and  without 
being  welcome.  Counsel  is  asked  for 
as  being  felt  to  be  needed.  By  the 
rerj  force  of  the  term  it  is  a  collective 
or  conioint  act.  Many  may  take 
counsel  together,  and  it  has  happened 
in  many  such  cases  that  the  advice  of 
one  has  determined  the  rest.  Counsel 
is  good  or  evil ;  advice  is  sound  or 
unsound.  Advice  should  be  prompt 
and  confidential,  counsel  kind  and 
sincere,  modesty  and  without  affec- 
tation of  supenority.  Advice  is  au- 
thoritative, counsel  sympathetic. 
Advice  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
formal  notification,  with  which  we  are 
no  farther  concerned  here  than  as  it 
shows  that  the  element  of  information 
predominates  over  that  of  deliberation, 
which  attaches  to  counsel. 

"  We  11U17  give  athice,  bat  we  cannot 
give  coodoet."— FRAVKLOr. 

(The  saying  is  one  of  Rochefou- 
cauld's.) 

Tbe  following  is  an  apt  definition  of 
counsel : — 

"  Cbiowe/  i*  where  a  man  snith  Do,  or  do 
not  this,  aud  detiaceth  his  reasons  firom  the 
brneflt  thar  iirriv^th  hj  it  to  him  to  whom 

besai'?>  <  .'-  '     kbjes. 


[advisedly] 

ADVISEDLY.      DsLissaATEtr. 

PVRPOSBLT. 

He  who  acts  Advisedly  (see  Ad- 
vise) does  so  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  oonsequenoei 
of  his  conduct.  He  who  acts  Di- 
UBERATELT  (dHthtrarey  dt  and  Cibrmtj 
totoeigh)  takes  time  to  weigh  tbe 
matter.  He  who  acts  Purposely  (sec 
Purpose)  has  set  it  before  him  by  a 
distinct  intention.  The  first  cannoC 
plead  that  he  erred  through  ignorance, 
nor  the  second  that  he  was  hurried, 
nor  the  Isst  that  his  deed  was  acci- 
dental. 

AFFABLE.  Courtxovs.  Com- 
OBSCEKDnro.    Accessible. 

Affable  (Lat.  affabfOu),  is  literallv 
easy  of  address.  By  usage,  a  superior 
in  whom  no  pride  makes  him  difficult 
of  access,  who  is  naturally  disinclined 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  dignity, 
is  said  to  be  afiable.  To  be  aflfable  is 
to  be  easy  without  famUiarity,  and  to 
be  gracious  without  the  air  of  con- 
descension. 

The  demeanour  of  the  affable 
flows  from  his  nature,  as  that  of  the 
Courteous  (literally,  him  who  has  the 
manners  of  courts)  springs  from  train- 
ing and  good  breeding.  AffabUity  is 
in  superiors.  Courtesy  may  be  be- 
tween equals,  yet  it  involves  some  de- 
gree of  social  rank  common  to  the 
parties.  Being  more  external  to  the 
person  than  AFFABLE,and  of  the  nature 
of  something  won  rather  than  inherent, 
Courteous  admits  of  a  more  objective 
use  than  affable.  An  affable  diroosi- 
tion;  a  courteous  reception.  Cour- 
teous expresses  no  more  than  the 
gracefully  respectful,  affable  implies 
an  insinuation  of  fi^ood-will.  One 
might  be  punctiliously  courteous,  yet 
by  no  means  affi[d>le.  Indeed,  a 
studied  courtesy  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  affability  in  the  case  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  others  at  a  distance. 
Courtw,  however,  extends  to  sets, 
while  affabilitv  is  confined  to  manner. 
Affability  makes  people  agreeable, 
courtesy  makes  them  obliging. 

Condescending  (  Lat.  eomisMSiidlrs, 
to  corm  down  )  is  a  term  which  denotes 
no  more  than  such  a  stooping  to  tbe 
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eooditkni  of  mferion  as  is  eompstible 

witb  cither  homility  or  pride.  There 

M  a  ouml  and  Dimcbcal  ooadescensioo 

which  is  in  the  highest  depee  rir- 

tBoat  sad  moeftily  as  when  the  strong 

coodeseend  to  the  weak,  the  wise  to 

i^ignorsnty  the  bold  to  the  timid,  the 

tpright  and  self-controlled  to  the  de- 

iects  and  infirmities  of  others ;  and 

tiMR  ii  a  formal  sod  ceremonious 

wndeaeension    which  is  eompstible 

vitb  a  crest  amount  of  pride,  carrr- 

i^  with   it  an  assumption  of  tne 

dinted  or  meritorious,   and  is   in 

ihoit  an  arrogmnt  politeness. 

AocEssiBLB  (Lat.  aece$MKlu)f  as 
itpnaent  emplojed^  denotes  a  kind  of 
tiaal  virtue,  a  readiness  to  communi- « 
ate  where  communication  u  desired, 
•pecially  on  matters  of  business  ana 
vitli  penons  high  in  office. 

"Tkia  lad  him  (Charlet)  to  a  grare  re- 
lefTed  dcportmeat  in  which  he  forgot  the 
orihtice  aad  the  afabUity  that  the  aatioo 
Mtually  lored,  to  which  they  had  been 
fapf  aeewtoned."— BUBVBT. 


**  We  caaaoi  ooit  to  obeerre  this  courtly, 
ihtU  I  call  ii,or  food(|iialttj  iahim,  that  he 
^         Md  did  aeem  to  etody  to 


la 


*'  Bpaia'e  mighty  monarch 
clement  6ot%  amduomd 
oootttioaa  to  become  yoor  Mend.** 

Dbtdsv. 


AFFAIR.    BusiKSu.    Concern. 

TSere  is  a  looee  oonyersational  use 
of  these  words  in  which  it  maj  be  well 
to  distinguish  them,  though  the  two 
latter  are  not  dignified  enough  foranr 
hu^  literary  connexion.  We  speak 
of  an  ArPAia  (O.  Fr.  afatrtf  i.e.  ^ 
f<nrt)y  when  we  refer  to  something 
wfaidii  has  happened  without  carin|f 
to  be  specific  about  it^  but  allude  to  it 
in  a  Ugbt  and  superficial  manner.  An 
aCar  is  anj  fact  which  peisonallj 
alKscta,  whether  ss  an  occurrence,  a 
dntj  or  obligation,  a  transaction  or  em- 
plojmsttt;  andintheplural,ArrAiaSy 
ilie  aggregate  of  such  things  as  the^ 
interest^  aiect,  or  derdre  upon,  indi- 
▼idiiais  or  oonmnnities.  According 
to  tlM  cbaracter  so  attaching  to  the 
idea  is  the  epithet  qualifying  it.  Af- 
fhin  are  trivial  or  serious,  onerous  or 
Mght,  poiifisal,  peconiarj,  dosaestic. 


personal,  simple  or  oompUeatad,  ma- 
nageable or  mysterious,  and  the  like. 

As  an  aAir  is  thst  which  interests, 
so  a  BusiNxas  (A.  8.  Inftigj  ^*^) 
is  thst  which  occnmes  or  employs. 
An  afhir  is  external^  but  afiots  per- 
sons. 

BusiNBSS  and  Concsrn  (Fr.  eon- 
ctmtr,  Lat.  concfm^,  to  mis  Utgethtr) 
are  personal.  A  business  donands 
the  time  or  engages  the  attention— a 
concern  excites  the  regard  and  touches 
the  welfare.  A  business  is  easy  or 
difficult,  slight  or  troublesome,  teoious 
or  quickly  despatched,  aad  tne  like. 
A  concern  is  public  or  prirate,  and 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  grave 
unless  we  unduly  magnify  trifles ;  and 
mar  be  serious  and  eren  momentous. 
Amirs  are  said  to  be  administered, 
business  transacted,  concerns  ma- 
naged. Men  are  bound  to  do  their 
business  lawfully  and  honestly,  yet 
not  to  allow  the  affairs  of  this  world 
to  supplant  the  conoems  of  the  next. 

"  An  q^ocr  which  had  no  maaaer  of  r»* 
latioa  to  mooej."— Stxxlb. 

"We  may  indeed  ny  that  ow  part  does 
not  soit  OS,  and  that  we  ooold  perform  an- 
other better;  bat  this,  says  Epictetns,  is 
not  oar  basiness."— Addison. 

"  ComeemM  where  trath  and  hooeor  are 
engaged."— 8TKKLS. 

AFFECT.  Concern.  Inplubncb. 
Move.    Touch. 

That  ArFECTS  us  ^Lat  affoctan^  to 
draw  to  onuelf)  which  produces  a 
specific  alteration  of  our  condition 
whether  in  body  or  mind .  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  substances  are  af- 
fected by  what  produces  a  different 
physical  state.  Our  frames  are  af- 
fected by  cold  and  heat  as  our  minds 
are  affected  by  joy  and  sorrow,  or  our 
circumstances  by  prosperous  and  ad- 
verse events.  Variations  of  tempera- 
ture affect  the  thermometer. 

"Inoorporal  it  cannot  be,  beeanse  it 
(Ught^  sometime  qfecUth  the  sight  of  the 
eye  with  olliBnee." — RAunoH. 

Concbrn  (see  above)  is  applied 
only  to  mattera  of  human  interest. 
That  conoerns  us  which  has  atendency 
to  affect  our  condition  for  better  or 
for  worse;  and  conversely  we  are  said 
to  be  concerned  when  we  experience 
the  anxie^  or  eager  interest  which 
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thinn  iMtTing  that  tendenoy  areealcn* 
latea  to  excite  whether  on  our  own  ac- 
connt  or  that  of  othen.  That  which 
affects  us  is  of  the  nature  of  hct ;  that 
which  concerns  ns  is  of  the  nature  of 
probability  y  except  when  ooncem  is 
used  in  thie  sense  of  sympathetic  inte- 
rest. 

To  Inplvxncs  (Fr.  tn/?«MiM»^  Lat. 
inftuentia)  is  to  affect  in  a  particular 
mode,  that  is,  by  a  gentle  penetrative 
or  insinuating  power.  So  we  use  the 
term  of  such  forces  as  being  effective 
are  i^  occult;  e.g.  ma^etic  in- 
fluence, planetary  influence.  In  re- 
gard to  intelligent  beings,  influence 
extends  b^ond  states  to  motives. 
"  He  was  little  affected  bv  the  argu- 
ment,*' would  mean  that  his  state  of 
mind,  his  ojpinions,  or  his  feelinn, 
und erwent  uttle  or  no  change.  "  He 
was  little  influenced  by  it, "  would  mean 
that  his  acts  or  resolutions  were  little 
likely  to  be  altered  in  consequence. 
**  Hb  was  much  concerned  at  what  he 
heard,"  would  mean  that  his  feelings 
were  wrouirht  upon  and  his  interest 
enlisted.  That  which  affSects  usually 
acts  in  a  direct  and  uniform  manner, 
that  which  influences  in  a  manner 
more  indirect  and  uncertain. 

"  The  fidi  of  a  eottage  by  the  aceidenti  of 
time  and  weather  is  almost  unheeded,  while 
the  rain  of  a  tower  which  a  ineigbboiirhood 
hath  gaMd  at  fur  ages  with  admiration 
strikes  all  observers  with  eoneem.** — 
Bishop  Hubd. 

"  It  shews  the  anxietj  of  the  great  men 
who  if^huneed  the  eondnet  of  affikiis  at 
that  great  erent  to  make  the  roTolntion  a 
parent  of  settlement  and  not  a  nnrsery  of 
nitnre  revolations." — Burkk. 

As  a  moral  term.  Move  (Lat.  m6- 
vire^  preserves  the  analogy  of  its  phy- 
sical applications.  The  idea  of  the 
verb  Mov£  is,  first,  that  of  change  of 
place  brought  about  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  a  body  or  in  the  whole  of 
it.  In  that  sense  movement  is  op- 
posed to  quiescence  or  rest.  But  se- 
oondljr,as  any  movement  which  is  not 
vibration  only  removes  from  one  spot 
and  places  on  another,  in  that  way 
movement  involves  the  idea  of  aban- 
donment and  of  approximation— a 
cnange  of  place  as  well  as  mere  un- 
rest. Hence  in  its  moral  meaning,  to 
move  has  a  twofold  sense;  first,  to 


agitate,  disturb,  or  produce 
and  secondly  to  persuade  or  ] 
action.  To  move  is  to  briii| 
state  of  indiflTerence  or  of  iu 
To  Touch  (Fr.  toueker) 
MovB  the  same  analogv  in 
as  in  its  physical  use.  vVhen 
we  produce  an  impression,  an 
in  sentient  creatures  a  se 
when  we  move  we  produc 
tation.  We  are  touched 
moved  afterwards.  A  stem  j 
be  touched  by  what  he  sees 
without  being  moved  from  hi 
or  decision.  One  is  toud 
the  tenderer  sentiments,  m< 
the  stronger  emotions ;  tout 
pity,  sympathy,  oompassioi 
moved  with  anger,  in< 
hatzed,  revenge,  or  with 
thinn  as  those  by  whicl 
touched,  but  in  a  stronge 
"Touched  with  pity,  he  w 
even  to  tears." 

4 

"And    in   effect    there    is 
movin^meMy  and  if  the  epithet 
bold,  a  kind  of  hearenly  magto 
in  some  passages  of  the  Scripture. 

"  The  last  mble  shows  how  tm 
poet  aiwves  in  lore  aflkirs.**- 
Ovid'sMitam, 

AFFECT.  Ab«vm£.  Pi 
These  words  are  here  tal 
pressing  the  idea  in  commoi 
to  one's  [seir  and  exhibiting 
own  that  which  in  some  ^ 
g^ree  is  not  so.  The  terms 
some  cases  be  used  interch 
as  to  affect,  assume,  or  pn 
prise ;  but  the  ideas  expresi 
words  would  be  different. 

AssuMX  (Lat.  am'tmire)  i 
plestterm.  It  is  to  take  to 
something,  by  waj  of  appro 
or  wearing  it  as  if  it  fitted  anc 
to  us.  In  this  way  materv 
may  beassumed  if  tliey  carry 
any  significance  as  a  badge 
sance.  When  something  mc 
racteristic  is  assumed,  it  is  ixo 
the  assumption  does  not  sit 
upon  us;  as,  when  a  man  ai 
air  of  indiflTerence,  either  the 
not  quite  real,  or  the  exhil: 
is  forced  and  exaggerated. 
cases  we  assume  with  tki 
making  an  impression  upon 


[iFPBCTIOIfATB]      DIBCBIMIKATED. 


To  AmcT  (wee  kboTc)  dniiitM  > 
Satti^  Hadied,  uul  ■uaUined  ■»- 
■aptua  of  MmethiDg  which  ia  more 
llaa  u  citCTOAl  thing,  aach  u  ma? 
knapljinomFd;  balaome  qutlity, 
Ming,  UMe,  prefirenK,  kaoirledM, 
Jobe,  lo»e,  habit,  cmtom,  mode, 
mjl^a  OBBitLaoaT.  V/etSectwHh 
llttineWMitoiJj.iaiii  ■uamption, of 
■■pitaii^  othen,  bat  of  mialesdmg 
IM  u  lo  our  inner  mind  or  lUIe  of 
fcdiaf.  WeMnim«UTOg>nt]j,we>f- 
^  b jpDcritkallj  ;  we  uaome  in  or- 
ia  to  gain  an  advantage  om  othen, 
v(  affiet  in  aider  to  condliate  tbem. 
Il  it  conBooIr  piide  which  leadi  uj 
M  nwiiiii,  and  deficrcneB  to  aSeol. 
~  Trw  kaow  Ibj  vmhi*  uaA  kw  tula  Ihj 
ni«(k  waaV  bout  tbj  kroi 


(  (brir 


■ad  at  aome  profit 


■oiv  miieal  than  Amcr.  Oneaiaumea 
what  ia  not  natural,  and  affecta  what 
ia  not  gniDine ;  but  one  pretend*  tbat 
»hkh,  though  in  iticlf  falie,  ia  put 
fanrard  aa  tme-  Itaimiat  deceptioa 
rofit  from  the  fraud,  and 

-jneanour  only,  hnt  ipe- 

d£e  woida.  Yet  there  a  another 
Ibroe  of  Ibe  word  which  cornea  out  in 
the  form  of  the  noon  pntnuum,  and 
which  ia  bj  no  meaoa  the  aame  u 
{■noice.  In  thia  aenae  lo  pretend 
10  a  thing  ia  to  aipire  to  it.  We 
might  n7  of  a  man  that  he  hai  con- 
■detaUe  pretewioDi  to  learning, 
■ilhaat  at  all  meaning  that  tbe]r  were 
4eeepd*«or  gnnmdleaa.  In  thia  waj 
fiii»BmiMi  ia  the  pattin|^  forth  of  a 
(Um  or  tke  aaaartion  of  a  right,  and 
lielead  mippoaea  a  jnatioathat  oarht 
tobemdeKd.  Pretenaian  thua  be- 
at one  dedm  to  ob- 
aition;  onepretenda 
m  hope  in  iiiajmlifiiiil 
wj  Hue  ■  eaomate  of  one'a  own  wortbi- 
aiaa.  One  aapirea  in  aeoret,  one  pre- 
tinda  opcafy.     If  we  mia  the  &iit  we 


ia  caMi  whervthe  hi 


grieve,  if  the  tecond  we  are  humiliated. 
In  the  following  quotation  the  twofold 
aspect  of  pretend  is  inTolved  r — 
"  It  if  Ihohillow.  oDlmproTed  intcllKti 

laintf,  M  if,  eonwuT  to  tLfl  BdUB,  Kieac* 
bad  DO  friand  bat  igiiorui«," — QLAarax* 

AFFECTIONATK.  Kind.  FoNn. 

ArricTioiiATi(LatE/rKtini«i^eI- 
ing,  d/  mind  or  body)  la  litendl?  the 
qaaliti  of  being,  or  the  tendenoj  ta  be 
moTed  toward!  an  object  with  teodcT- 
neaaiod  good-will.  It  renrda  in  parti- 
cular aome  eadearing  rejationahip ;  aa 
we  aaf ,  an  affectionate  falbei,  buabuid, 
wife,  aon,  daughter^  friend.  Affection  ia 
a  natuial,  inatinctive  feeltng.  It  haa 
not  the  reasoning  attachment  of  friend- 
ebip,  nor  the  ardour  of  lore,  but  ia 
quite  compatible  with  ibe  fint,  and 
maj  grow  into  the  aeoond.  It  ia  kept 
alive  OT  habitual  coDTcrae,  and  is  apt 
to  be  altogetherton  under  Reparation. 
It  ma;  be  felt  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  reciprocated  br  them. 

KiN0KES>(Uterall7  o/olHi^s/fcn 
or  icind)  belong*  rather  to  natural 
temperament  than  specific  association. 
It  ia  possible  to  be  kind  to  atiangera, 
and  to  peraona  general!;'.  Tbe  epi- 
thet kind  qnalifiea  actiona ;  affection- 
ate onlj  feeling  and  dispositioDS. 
ASectun  is  measured  bj  feeling, 
kindneas  by  treatment.  Kindness  is 
often  a  duty  or  a  virtue  where  affec- 
tion would  be  quite  out  of  place,  as 

FoKD  (properly,  part,  of  old  verb, 
/(mnsn  ,Id  M/Doltih,U  dote  ]  retains  mach 
of  its  etrmoliwical  character.  It  ez- 
preases  the  w^,  aelf-indulgent  side  of 
affection.  If  this  is  carried  tolbeeitent 
of  over-indulgence,  the  object  baa  too 
much  poweroriafiueDce,aDd  fondneM 
becomes  lervitude',  whether  to  inaoi- 
mate  tbinga  or  animate ;  for  Ibnd  is  em- 
ployed, auike  tbe  others,  of  immaterial 
obJecta,and  especially  of  occupations, 
pursuits,  plesaurea.  ao  characteristic 
IS  weakneas  of  tbe  tendency  of  fond- 
ness, that  in  aome  conneiioDS  the 
ia  oaed  aa  simply  equivalent 


to  heliere  has  taken  the  place  < 
trath.  8oinArticleaofReligLDn,xxii 
"a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented." 
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[afpinittJ 


AFFINITY.  Rblatiomship.  Com- 

■AMOVIMXTT.      KlMDBBO. 

Of  these,  the  fint  staniU  to  the 
fecond  w  ipecies  to  genus.  Rbla- 
TioNSHip  (Lat.  HfidtiMMm,  rrftntim) 
expresses  in  the  broadest  way  the 
anion  of  two  things  in  a  third,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  relationship, 
or  as  it  was  called  hj  Um  schoolmen, 
'*  fundsmentom  relationis." 

'*Th«  in  the  rdatioit,  of  greater  ud  lea 
between  two  Bugnitadee,  the  fandamentiuii 
fetotioadi  it  the  htX,  that  one  of  the  two 
ma^tadee  oould,  ander  oertain  eooditione, 
be  meJnded  in  without  entirely  filling  the 
•peee  oeenpied  bjr  the  other  mmgnitode.  In 
the  relation  of  muter  and  lenrant,  the 
foadamentam  lelatlonie  ia  the  Ihet  that 
the  one  haa  oadertaken,  or  ui  oompelled  to 
perform  oertain  terrieee  for  the  benefit 
and  at  the  biddinfp  of  the  other.  Examples 
might  be  indeflnitelj  multiplied,  bnt  it  i> 
alxvad^  obriona  that  whenoTer  two  things 
are  said  to  be  related,  there  is  some  tket 
or  aeries  of  hctM  into  whioh  thej  both  enter ; 
and  that  whenever  any  two  things  are  in- 
TolTed  in  some  one  met  or  series  of  fhets, 
we  may  aaeribe  to  these  two  things  a  mn* 
toal  ruc±iim  groonded  on  the  Cm^  Bren 
if  th^  hare  nothing  in  common  bat  what 
is  common  to  all  things,  that  ther  are 
members  of  the  nnirerse,  we  call  that  a 
raiofion,  and  denominate  Uxem  ibUow-crea- 
tnres,  feUow-beings,  or  fbllow-deniaens  of 
the  aniTerse.  Bnt  in  proportion  as  the  Iket 
into  which  the  two  objects  enter  as  parts 
u  of  a  m<ne  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a 
more  eompUeated  nature,  so  also  is  the  re- 
lation grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are 
ao  many  eoaeeivaUe  rdaUoiu  aa  there  are 
eoneeiTaUe  kinds  of  ihct  in  which  two 
things  can  be  jointly  concerned."— J.  8. 
Mill. 

Affinity  (Lat.  affwHtalLtni)  is  a 
kind  of  relationship,  nameUr  that 
which  consists  in  closeness  of  agree- 
ment,  conformity,  or  connexion,  the 
result  of  natural  and  inherent  homo- 
geneousness.  or  similarity.  Inhuman 
and  social  affairs,  Af  finity  is  relation- 
ship by  marriage,  in  contradistiDction 
to  CoNSANQViNiTY  (Lat.  cmuangvifni-' 
taUrn)  or  relation  by  blood.  There 
is  an  affinity  between  sbunds  when 
they  are  like  in  character,  or  are  of 
the  same  pitch,  or  enter  into  the  same 
chord.  So  oolonrs  and  languages  have 
their  affinities  when  diey  have  certain 
elements  in  common.  In  chemistry, 
affinity  is  that  attraction  between  he- 
terogeneous particles  or  bodies  which 
forms  compounds.    In  natural  hia- 


tory,  affinity  is  a  relationship  depend- 
ing  on  similarity  of  stmcture  ooosti- 
tating  species  or  groups.  There  is 
an  affinity  between  the  husband  snd 
wife,  in  oonseouenoe  of  the  marriage 
tie.  It  is  well  if  there  be  also  sa 
affinity  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

"Some  have  thought  the  Cameleoa'i 
name  not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature.  The 
nominatioa  in  Chedk  ia  a  Uttle  Uon,  net  w 
much  for  the  reaemblanee  of  ehase,  as 
«ufti»ty  of  condition."— Bbowv*s    rtig&r 

JSf 'f'Uf'4a 

"  The  moat  uaiTersal  pnblie  refatum  I7 
which  men  are  coUected  together  is  that 
of  gOTemment,  namely,  as  goTeraces  and 
governed,  or  in  other  words,  aa  magiatratn 
and  people."— Blaoxstoxx. 

*' Am  I  not  eofuoaffMmeoictf  Am  I  net 
ofherbloodP"-  ~ 


Kindred  (A.  8.  cyn,  km)  is  re- 
garded by  Blaokstone  aa  Tirtnally 
identical  with  consanguinity,  when 
he  says: — 

'<  Gm»amgmmt^  or  hMnd  ia  defined  by 
the  wxiters.on  these  aid)jeets  to  be '  vinculum 
penonarum  ab  eodem  stirpite  descendea- 
tium,'  the  connexion  or  rdation  of  perssas 
descended  tram  the  same  stock  or  common 
ancestor." 

As  the  adjective  kind  expresses  the 
sort  of  feeling  which  is  prompted  by 
nature  among  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  species,  so  the  adjectire 
kindred  expresses  that  harmony  of 
association  which  belongs  to  things 
of  a  common  descent— (A.  8.  cyn^ 
offipiing,  and  -rkden,  ttaU  or  con- 
ai(um)  sympathetic,  congenial,  kin- 
dred spirits.  The  philanthropist, 
through  feUow-feeling,  claims  man- 
kind as  bis  kindred.  Some  words  have 
an  etymological  affinity,  others  a 
kindred  signification. 

AFFIX.    Attach.    Apply. 

Affix  (Lat.  affigtrt,  part,  o^nu) 
is  used  in  a  purely  external  and  phy- 
sical sense,  as  to  affix  a  placard  to  a 
wall ;  and  metaphoricallT,  aa  to  affix  a 
stigma  to  a  person.  Ine  notion  is 
that  of  arbitrarilr  placing  one  thing 
upon  another  witnout  any  amalgaBEia- 
tion  or  unity  of  the  two.  The  object 
of  affixing  is,  that  one  thing  may  be 
durably  and  conspicuously  plaoed 
upon  another.  We  commonly  affix 
to  a  surface,  which  senres  as  a  sup- 
port and  ground  of  the  thing  affixed. 


[APfLICTION]  DISCRIMINATED. 
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Atitleiitfized  to  ft  book,  ft  teftl  to 
t  dbeameBt,  a  omBe  to  in  idea.  In 
■iden  of  monl  ftnd  msntftl  ftModft- 
tioB  tfait  whieh  »  ftffized  and  that  to 
wUeb  it  ia  affixed  hare  aome  penna- 
Boa  *»mai»»^ntm  with  eftch  othcT.  In 
■erdj  phyaiGal  prooeaaea  thia  maj 
«r  my  not  be  the  caae.  The  leal 
vUeh  ia  affixed  to  the  parchment 
fm  with  the  docoment  to  nre  it 
MtheBtidtj.  The  bill  affixed  to  a 
door  niriit  hare  anawered  ita  porpoae 
c()QaIl]r  had  it  been  affixed  to  a  gate- 

"We  Mc  two  sfixti  of  white  hntterflies 
hitiwtg  thdr  agp  to  eabbage-LeavM,  bo- 
vm  tlwj  are  fit  •liment  for  the  eaterpil- 
hn  that  ooaM  of  them.  Whereas  shoold 
tk«7  a^  them  to  the  learee  of  a  plant 
■Bfiroper  for  their  food,  such  caterpiUara 
B«t  Lced«  be  loet.'*~iUT. 

Attach  (Fr.  attaehtr)  ia  to  connect 
tliingt  that  ought,  or  are  intended  to 
p  together.    One  attachea  a  thing 
fcr  tie  porpoae  of  prerenting  it  from 
Kptntmg  itaelf,  or  becoming  wna- 
nied,  or  of  cbanginff  ita  place  oe- 
;oad  certain  narrow  fimits.    Morally 
we  an  attached  by  intereat  and  bj 
lieetion.     In  inch  caaea,  attachment 
ii  t  bond  from  which  we  do  not 
dnoe  to  be  freed.    Phjaically,  we 
ittach  bj  means  of  some  aabstance 
or  Article,  anch  as  a  hook,  a  nail,  a 
rtrinr.    Fhjaically.  that  which  ia  af- 
ized  reeta  with  tne  other  bodj  if 
ttadonary,  or  moyea  bodily  with  it  if 
it  be  in  motion.     But  the  thinz  that 
if  attached  maj  have  some  freeoom  of 
Biotiony  while  that  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached   may  be    fixed.    Attach    in- 
Tolrea  connexion,  but  not  necessarily 
eontact,  aa  in  affix.    In  regard  to  the 
employment  of  words  and  ideas,  to 
tfix  ia  a  primary,  to  attach  a  aeconoary 
prooeaa.    If  I  say  I  attach  a  certain 
BManing  to  a  word,  or  great  import- 
ance to  an  announcement,  1  do  not 
gatablah,   but   only  recognise   that 
Bieaning  or  importance  aa  already 
existing.     I  beUere  1  am  right  in  atr 
triboting  it.     It  could  only  be  the 
(bvee  oieQalom.  or  of  aatlMnity,  that 
would  affix  ft  oefinite  meaning  to  a 
word. 

"  There  is  so  man  but  ia  more  atiaehed 
t»  oae  partiealar  aet  or  aeheme  of  oniniooa 
ia  philaenphy,  polsticB,  or  rcligioB  than  he 


u  to  another.  I  mean  if  he  hath  emploTod 
his  thong hts  at  all  aboat  them.  The  qnea- 
tion,  then,  we  shoald  examine  is,  how  came 
we  by  those  attaeAmnitef'*— Masov.' 

Apply  (Lat.  appttearej  to  join  on) 
is  to  cause  one  thing  to  touch  another 
at  many,  or  all  pointa  of  contact.  We 
apply  tne  hand  to  the  mouth,  a 
piaster  to  a  aore.  It  ia  a  purposed 
and  sustained  contact.  In  mental  or 
moral  things,  there  is  an  idea  of  con- 
gruity  and  permanent  relationahip  in- 
Tolred  in  i^plyinz .  It  is  to  fix  closely, 
to  derote  specifically,  to  attribute 
pointedly,  to  connect  appropriately, 
to  direct  personally. 

"  He  that  ap^ied  the  words  of  any  Ian- 
gnage  to  ideas  different  to  those  to  whieh 
the  eommon  nse  of  that  eonntry  apphu 
them,  howerer  his  own  nnderstanding  may 
be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by 
sneh  words  be  able  to  conrey  mneh  of  it 
to  others  without  defining  hb  terms.**— 
Locks. 

AFFLICTION.  Distress.  Taou- 
BLE.    Grief.    Sorrow. 

Apfliction  (Lat.  ajflietionom)  is  a 
deep  and  grieroua  malady  of  mind 
or  Dody^  which  may  or  may  not  be 
retributxYe — ^that  ia,  the  consequence 
of  blamable  conduct  or  life.  So  it  ia 
commonly  said  that  man  inflicts  and 
God  afflicts.  The  term  affliction  is 
employed  to  express  both  the  state 
of  mind  and  the  event  which  pro- 
duced it.  The  cause  of  affliction  may 
be  momentary  or  laating,  bnt  the  af- 
fliction itself  IS  permanent  aa  well  aa 
sore.  The  sudden  loss  of  a  friend 
may  produce  the  affliction  of  a  life- 
time. The  infliction  of  pain  may  of 
course  take  place  upon  any  aentient 
being,  but  affliction  impliea  that  power 
of  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  trouble  which  is  possessed 
only  by  reasoning  creatures.     It  is  a 

{>as8iye  state  of  prostration,  sad,  ai- 
ent,  and  sustained.  It  cornea  nom 
the  loss  of  friends,  health,  property ; 
and  from  great  deprirations,  as  of  the 
senses  or  Uie  limbs. 
"  I  do  remember  now;  heneeforth  1*11  bear 
Jb^UeUon  till  it  do  ery  oat  itself 
£noagh,  enough,  and  die." 

Shakkspearx. 

Distress  (lAUdittrictibiiOfny  punish' 
ment)  may  oe  from  a  physical  or  a 
mental  cause.  It  is  in  itself  more 
mental  than  physicsl.    Distress  does 
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not  imply  the  acutest  deg^rees  of 
bodilr  suffering,  and  indeed  is  inap- 
plicable  to  them.  It  may  be  entirely 
mdependent  of  physical  pain.  It  is 
a  pamful  interference  witn  the  mind's 
calmness  and  activity,  a  combined 
feeling  of  suffering  ana  helplessness. 
The  crew  of  a  ship  in  distress  may  be 
in  physical  suffering  from  want  of 
food  and  the  like;  but  it  is  not  pain 
that  is  primarily  expressed  by  the 
term,  but  privation,  anxiety,  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  helplessness.  He  who 
is  in  distress  is  distracted  in  mind  and 
uneasy,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn 
or  how  to  procure  relief.  It  inyolyes 
a  troubled  perplexity  of  feelings. 

"Of  all  the  diatrtnfyi  caUmitiM  to 
which  maa*k  life  is  safajiect,  aickaen  is  the 
most  afllietiYe."— Wabbubtok. 

Trovble  (Fr.  Xvttvbltry  to  dxAurh)  is, 
as  its  name  expresses,  a  disturbance  of 
mind,  but  it  is  lighter  than  affliction 
and  distress.  Troubles  ruffle  the  smooth 
current  of  life  and  prevent  the  usual 
attention  to  duties.  Trouble  is  op- 
posed to  peace.  It  is  a  lighter  dis- 
tress. A  distress  is  alleviated  by 
being  borne  patiently,  a  trouble  may 
often  be  got  rid  of  oy  energy  and 
effort 

"Oar  people  greatly  rejoiced  of  their 
ffreat  good  hap  to  hare  escaped  so  maaj 
'huii  CTents,  troubles,  and  miseriea  aa  they 
did  ia  tWat  voyage,  and  had  great  caoee 
therefinre  to  praiae  the  Almighty  who  had 
00  mercifolly  preeerved  and  delivered 
them."— Hackhtyt. 

Grief  (Lat.  grtfve,  neut.  a  heavv 
4hing)  and  Sorrow  (A.  S.  torgy  sorh) 
are  yery  nearly  alike,  but  Grief  is  the 
more  actiye  and  demonstratiye  of  the 
two.  It  expresses  a  poignant  9tate  of 
mental  trouble,  while  sorrow  is  more 
still  and  reflexive  and  is  commonly 
tinged  with  regret.  It  contemplates 
things  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
deplores  the  fact  of  their  occurrence. 
Being  more  reflexive  thar  sorrow,  it  is 
often  found  mingled  with  compassion 
ioT  others,  and  with  remorse  on  our 
own  account.  Grief  is  caused  by  bit- 
ter calamities  and  misfortunes  which 
come  to  us  from  outside.  Sorrow 
may  be  the  consequence  of  our  own 
acts.  Sorrow  in  the  last  degree  is 
profound;  grief  is  violent.  Sorrow 
mourns;    grief   cries    aloud.      The 


[afford] 

adjective  aonj  has  a  much  lifter 
force  than  grieved.  "1  am  eneved 
that  this  should  have  oocnired,"  is  at 
least  an  earnest  statement.  <*  I  sm 
■orry  for  it "  might  be  said  veiy  lightly, 
as  a  formal  or  even  an  inMunl  apo- 
logy. Affliction  as  sharp  and  deep, 
and  being  prolonged  afflicts  the  ooune 
and  character  ot  life.  Distress  is 
distracting,  embarrassing,  severe. 
Trouble  is  depressing  and  boiden- 
some;  sorrow,  deep  and  brooding. 
On  the  other  hand  affliction  is  allayed 
by  time  and  habit.  Troubles  pass  away. 
grief  subsides,  sorrow  is  soothed 
and  cheered,  distress  is  mitigated. 
"  Sorrow  is  humble  and  diaeolvee  in  tears. 
Make  not  yonr  Heenba  with  ftiry  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  stage.* 
Dbtdxv,  Art  of  Po^. 

AFFORD.  YiBLD.  Producb. 
Bear. 

The  tree  yields  fruit,  the  mine  yields 
metal,  the  sea  yields  fish.  (A.  S. 
geldan,  to  pay,  and  so  to  yieU,  as.  the 
earth  yields  produce. )  That  which  a 
thii^  yields  is  that  which  it  sur- 
renders by  virtue  of  its  nature  and 
properties.  So  the  tree  yields  shade 
as  well  as  fruit  A  contented  life 
yields  happiness — ^that  is,  happiness 
comes  out  of  it  in  the  reeumr  and 
natural  course  of  things.  It  is  com- 
monly implied  that  the  thing  yielded 
has  some  value,  and  in  many  cases 
the  yield  is  in  return  for  someliiing 
expended  in  the  form,  for  instance, 
of  monejr  or  labour.  Ground  better 
tilled  will  yield  the  better  crop. 
Money  at  interest  will  jrield  six  or 
seven  per  cent.  The  idea  in  Yiblo  of 
giving  up  in  answer  to  the  seeking  of 
another,  appears  in  the  following: — 

<*  There  he  tormenteth  her  moat  terribly. 
And  day  and  night  affliete  with  mortal  pain» 
Beoanse  to  yield  him  Iot^  she  doth  deny, 
Onee  to  me  yold  not  to  be  yold  again.** 

SpBVSKB. 

But  Yield  is  more  absolute  than 
'  ^  Afford,  which  is  more  relative.  The 
tree  yields  fruit  though  none  should 
gather  it. 

To  Afford  (O.  Eng.  afarthtn; 
A.  S,  g§rforthiany  to  further}  is  to 
yield  in  some  direction  for  some  end 
or  to  some  person.  * ^The  sea  yields 
fish  "  means  that  fish  naturally  live 
in  it,  and  so  may  be  got  out  of  it 
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irti  of  mftn  to  procure  them, 
9  tad  in  return  for  his  labour, 
affords  fish," me«ns  that  fish 
one  of  intn*8  natural  wants, 
the  sea  may  he  made  to 
an.  That  which  is  yielded 
ict  or  result;  that  which 
[  is  the  supply  of  a  demand. 

iet  lanes  of  Surrey,  le«dinff  to 
jt  or  readesTou,  affufrd  cmHner 
•rery  tide  than  can  easily  be 
e  neighboorhood  of  so  great  a 
Lpcr. 

ODUCE  ^Lat.  ^rodxicbr^y  to 
-ard  or  Jorth)  is  to  operate 
le  bringing  a  thine  into 
as  an  effect.  So  the  sea 
produce  fish  as  the  vine 
fifrapes  or  drunkenness  pro* 
lery.  It  might  be  admis- 
ay  that  the  mine  produces 
Imt  it  would  be  much  better 
t  it  yielded  or  afforded  them, 
he  forces  of  nature  which 
duce  them,  while  they  are 
man's  eflbrts  at  procuring 
1  afforded  for  their  various 
e  spreading  tree  does  not 
liade.  This  is  produced  by 
«ption  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Rvda  shade  generally  and 
f ,  yields  a  com  place  of  re- 
le  tired  labourer  lying  be> 
branches.  That  which  is 
T  yielded,  be  the  process 
apid,  is  either  part  of  the 
of  the  original  or  in  close 
onnexion  with  it.  That 
•odoced  may  have  no  natu- 
don  with  tnat  which  pro* 
beyond  that  of  cause  and 
enee  produce  is  often  em> 
cases  in  which  a  consider- 
Tal  of  time  or  intermediate 
maT  intenrene  between  the 
d  the  result.  Things  are 
od  afforded  to  our  efforts 
9S.  They  may  be  produced 
7  wishes  and  in  spite  of  all 
I  to  prerent  them,  as  a  spark 
■ine  may  produce  an  explo- 
k  concussion  by  which  liyes 
It  is  as  true  that  yice  pro- 
erj  as  that  yirtoe  produces 
The  character  of  the 
duced  is  as  yarious  as  the 
of  the  causes  or  uniform 


antecedent  operatioiui  preoeding  it. 
Like  or  different  causes  will  proauce 
like  or  different  effects.  To  produce 
a  thing  artificially  is  only  to  employ 
those  natural  agents  with  the  proper- 
ties of  which  experience  has  made  us 
conyersant.  To  set  in  motion  a  train 
of  antecedents  is  to  produce.  Hence 
to  produce  is  a  sytionym  not  only 
witn  afford  and  yield,  but  also  with 
cause. 

"  White  coloor  can  in  no  manner  be  ex- 
plained ezelostTdy  by  the  laws  of  Ike  pro- 
duction of  red  oolofur.  In  any  attempt  te 
explain  it»  we  cannot  bnt  introdnee  as  one 
element  of  the  explanation  the  proposition 
that  some  antecedent  or  other  prodltets  the 
sensation  of  white."— J.  8.  Mill. 

Bear  (A.  S.  beran)  is  used,  as  al- 
most all  Saxon  words  are,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  familiar,  which  is 
commonly  the  most  purely  physical 
reference ;  and  is  the  plainebt  synonym 
of  produce.  It  belongs  almost  exclu- 
dyely  to  the  processes  of  natural 
generation,  as  the  mother  bears  chil- 
oren^the  tree  bears  fruit.  Less  direct 
beanngs  are  expressed  by  produce. 
The  plant  hews  seeds  and  the 
seeds  produce  flowers.  The  fountain 
affords  or  yields,  but  does  not  bear 
nor  produce ;  but  may  be  said  to  dis- 
charge water.  Bear  conyeys  the 
idea  of  forming  within  itselfl  Yield  ef 
guying  from  itself,  Appord  ot  giving  to 
another.  Produce  of  forming  through 
another  thing. 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  dirine  whom  Samos 


bore/ 


Drtddt. 


AFTER.    Behind. 

Apter  (A.  S.  mfter,  a  comparatiye 
form)  respects  an  order  to  which  two 
things  belong  in  common:  one  man 
comes  after  another  in  rank  or  in  a 
procession.  It  belongs  to  the  ideas 
of  precedence  or  antecedence,  and 
subsequence  in  time  or  space. 

Behind  (A.  S.behindan)  respects  the 
position  in  space  of  two  things  with- 
out any  idea  of  consecutiyeness.  The 
Ibtter  O  comes  after  the  letter  D  in 
the  alphabet.  Behind  is  only  used 
of  physical  relationship,  except  to 
express  inferiority  in  excellence  and 
in  the  questionable  phrase  ''behind 
time."  After  is  opposed  to  before  in 
the  sense   of  earlier  or   precedent. 
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behind  to  before  in  the  aenie  of  in 
front  of.  ArrsR  has  a  motiTe  force, 
Behikd  hM  not 

*' Ab»!  the  Fta,  ■ad  afttr  him  they  ru." 

Ckaucbb. 

**  la  the  Jonnef  of  life  mmm  era  left 
bekimd  becaoee  they  are  aatarally  Ibeble 
•ad  dow,  MHae  becaoie  thej  nuas  the  way, 
aad  maay  beeaaee  they  leave  it  by  choice, 
aad  inetead  ef  prening  onward  with  a 
steady  paee,  delight  themtelTee  with  mo- 
mentary  deriatioa,  torn  aaide  to  alnek 
erexy  lower,  and  rqnie  in  erery  ihade." — 
Baibter. 

AGGRESSOR.    Amaxlant. 

The  latter  is  a  atronger  term  than 
the  former.  The  AcoREasoR  (Lat. 
a^gnmreMf  aggrMior.  J  attail)  is 
Bimply  the  person  wno  begins  the 
quarrel.  This  may  be  b j  a  strong 
act  of  proTOcation  ^  short  of  attack. 

The  Assailant  (Fr.  atiaiUanty  part, 
of  a9$aiUir)  commits  the  first  orert  act 
ofTiolenoe. 

"  Self-preaervation  reqniree  all  men  not 
only  barety  to  defend  themielvee  against 
aggreuon,  bat  maay  times  also  to  pro. 
secnte  saeh  aad  only  sodi  as  an  wicked  and 
daageroos."— WooLASlOV. 

*'  Aa  Msn'faMl  of  the  Chnzch.**— Hioiu- 

LAT. 

AGITATION.  Trxpxoatioh. 
Tremor.    Emotxov.  * 

Of  these  Tremor  (which  is  a  Latin 
word  trXMor,  a  akMng^  from  trifm)!rf,to 
trnM)  is  a  term  of  purely  physical 
meaninr,  though  the  state  may  hare 
been  induced  by  a  mental  cause  of  ex- 
citement Alarm,  fear,  anxiety,  eager- 
ness, or  what  is  familiarly  termed  nerv- 
ousness, may  produce  tremor  in  per- 
sons ;  or  in  material  substances  it  may 
be  the  result  of  concussion  or  any 
agitating  force.  The  whole  frame  may 
be  in  tremor  or  some  part  of  it  only, 
as  there  may  be  a  tremor  of  the  voice. 

"Then  the  earthqnakea  meatiooed  by 
Joaephas  shook  the  whole  land  of  Jndea  ; 
aad  the  disaster  at  Nieomedia,  as  Marcel- 
Unas  iaf  arms  as,  was  necasioaed  by  a  tremor 
which  went  over  Maeedonia."— wjjuidr- 
TOH. 

Trepidation  (Lat.  tt^t^fdatwnm) 
represents  the  moral  aspect  of  that 
which  is  physically  represented  by 
tremor,  it  is  not  applicable  like 
tremor  to  parts,  but  only  to  the  whole 
person.  The  Latin  tr^tfUiirt  meant 
to  tremble  or  be  agitated  from  some  j 


[aggbessob] 


mental  cause  which  might  be  bony 
or  fear.  The  fonner  English  use  a 
trepidation  was  co-extensive  with  thif 
Latin  use.  but  the  meaning  of  bustle 
hM  Tanisned,  and  that  of  agitatioB 
from  terror  alone  snrrivea. 

"  The  irreeolate  repagnaace  of  some,  tht 
hypoeritieal  sabaUaiion  of  oihera,  the  fero* 
oiona  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  ragged 
bmtality  of  Harrison,  aad  the  geaeral 
trepidatum  of  fear  aad  wickedness,  wonld,  if 
some  proper  dlqxmtioa  ooold  be  coatriTed. 
make  a  pictare  of  aoeicampled  vmriety  aad 
irreaistible  iascraetioB.*'— /<fi«r. 

Agitation  (Lat.  ofytdtioiisai)  is 
that  disturbance  of  mind  which  shows 
itself  in  a  perturbation  of  demeanour. 
Yet  agitation  enforces  the  manner  as 
trepidation  weakens  iL  When  used 
physically,  agitation-  is  the  excess  of 
tremor.  Tne  li^t  air  causes  a  tremor 
of  the  woods.  The  storm  agttatas  the 
sea.  Trepidation  of  manner  is  the  re- 
sult of  one  feeling,  agitation  may  be 
the  result  of  many  conflicting  feelings. 
It  is  the  inquietude  and  restlessness 
of  the  soul.  It  may  come  of  external 
occurrences  or  internal  movements^ 
as  of.  grief,  hope,  desire,  disappoint- 
ment, or  any  passion. 

<*We  all  mast  have  dbaerved  that  a 


speaker  aaitated  with  passion,  or  aa  actor 
who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  per- 
petaally  chaagiag  the  tone  and  pttea  ef 


their  Toke  ae  the  seaaa  ef  their 
Taiiee."— Sir  W.  Joras. 

AGREE.  Accord.  Coivcidb* 
Concur. 

Of  these  the  most  comprehensive 
is  Agree  (Fr.  ogr^ttj  ie.  nom  ^gri; 
Lat.  gritum^  agrt$ablt}.  The  word 
expresses  any  uid  every  sort  of  eon- 
grnity  of  relationahip.  For  instance, 
all  harmony  in  taste^  fact,  form,  state- 
ment, foelmg,  appearance,  motive, 
purpose,  or  properties,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  agreement.  AU 
statements  are  reduced  to  the  two 
forms  of  affirmative  and  negative  pro- 
positions, and  no  moreoompreheiMive 
term  can  be  found  for  them  than  to 
say  that  they  express  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas.  So  that  the 
remainder  of  these  synonyms  may  be 
regarded  as  expressiogsome  character 
or  mode  of  agraement. 

"  Whea  we  poeeeas  oaraelree  with  Che 
atmoat  aaenrity  of  the  demonstratiqa  that 
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i)  mn  have  been  inAienced  b* 
n  M  the  Ladn  cit«rrf*,  >  cord, 
itiao  to  iu  g;maine  deri* itian  ; 


i]  irnement,  raoh  u  ink;  be 
liaM  bj  lut«  and  obwmtioD 
thui  bj  BCientifie  enetitDdc. 
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D«  ^a  LO  agree  but  not  to 
:,  tieept  in  aome  non-niatlieiaa- 
'»y,  ai,  if  ihej  were  put  in  u 
cc.  Accordinee  it  an  undefined 
■ent  \a  general  cbaracter  and 
aad  in  tbe  impnsaton  prodaced. 
IU  agree  ;  feeJinga,  aeatimenta, 
irea,  deacriptjDDa«  Alatcmentaj 
laiooa,  accord ;  a  reaemblaoce 
,  witboat  being  eiid,  U  con- 
>le,  woald  be  aufficient  to  ecn- 
acconlanoe.  Ttuaga  agree  in 
iwQ   natare,   ibe;   accord    by 


hip  wbich  tbej  agggeat  to  our 

Accordance  in  tbinga  ei- 

that  which  ia  diicrepant,  and 

om  that  which  i*  diawntieDt. 


SuKUrKim. 


')>■  an  aBalacou 


tofiitm 


oaUr.  aa 

,    lliia  n 


a  if  oorering 
'niia  \axf  be  mem 
_.  _w.„t,  and,  indeed,  tba 
r  efaaoea  ii  aipiMaed  in  tha 
MMideoee  if  it  be  naed  witboDt 
Mian.  Peraona  do  not  coincide, 
tbeirwiabeaorplaDamaj.  Co- 
ca Bay  ba  of  nme  aa  veil  aa 
■aone  erentordate  in  a  particu- 


^^•■^  in  natuie  and  aeoord  in 
ct,  ao  they  coineide  in  time 
MM,  ooinradcDce  by  ilaelf  in- 


rolTing  no  onity  or 

"  ir  1  ralioDil  bring  u  •sell  ii  under 
ofaligmllon  lo  i*»7  reiHD,  ud  Ihii  obe< 

the  obacrratloiu  of  trqtli,   thct*  (hLo 

CoNCDH  (Lat.  eoncHrrlr*,  In  run  I 
M(i<r)  ia  applied  aa  coincide  ia  &i 
directly  (o  persona  ■■  well  aa  tbit 
Concnrrenoe  ii  a  meetinf;  toget 
were,  confluence  of  ton 


Tbingl 


roenta  or  opiniona,  ^ 
that  agree  are  iomelhing  in 
iliingv  that  concur  do  ion 
common,  thinga  that  coinoids  may 
have  notbinc  in  oommon  (lieyond 
their  coincidence).  Concurrence  in 
thinga  ia  conflueace  of  eauaaCian  and 
eventuality.  Concarrecce  in  penona 
ia  coincidence  of  will  or  opinian 
'olantarily  eipreaaed,  aa  when  a 
judge  aaya  (hat  he  conouia  in  the 
judgment  of  hi*  brother  judge.  It 
then  denotea  union  of  judgment  Irani 
an  iadependeni  quarter.  Judgmenta, 
acatemenu,  teitimony,  are  concuirent 
■a  moving  parallel  to  and  falling  in 
witb  lomethiag  elae  (for  auch  ia  the 
twofold  idea  of  concurrence,  vii., 
paiallaliam  and  coincidence)  and  w 
tending  to  aupport  the  aame  point. 

"  The  EMitiaDl,  »  wb  uv  BBorvd  by 
the  eoKiirrvit  taMimtiOT  or  utiqallr.  •»• 
UDoof  tba  BrM  atis  taaglil  Iha  kw]  inr- 
■•iTti.  tbe  body  and  WM  immorlal."— Wi». 

AGREEABLE.        Pliu^nt. 

PLUaiNO.       CONOINKL. 

All  theae  termt  are  predicable  both 
of  persona  and  thinga.  Aoataaai^ 
■a  not  ao  ■trong  a  term  aa  Pujiiamt 

EbiianI)-  Tbe  agreeable  ia  con- 
to  na,  tbe  pleauni,  aa  the  word 
«,  eiecutei  pleaiure.  In  abort, 
tbe  pleaaantia  a  more  active  decne  of 
the  agreeable, and  like  it  ia  applicable 
to  thinga  both  moral  and  phyiical. 

PuiiiNO  differa  from  pleaaant  in 
not  applTing  lo  mallera  purely  pby- 
aicaL  A  rruit  of  pleaaant,  not  of 
pleaiing,  taste.  So  we  apply  pleaaant 
to  thinga  iu  their  abstract  charactir 
and  relations— a  pleaaing  thought,  a 
pleasing  variety,  contrast,  eucceaaiou, 
aspect,  uniformity,  altematiun,  and  to 


n 
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forth.  Aeain,ple«Mnt  belongs  nther 
CO  the  effect  specifically  produced, 
pleMing,  to  the  power  of  producine 
It.  A  pleaaant  manner  is  one  whicn 
we  find  Ameftble,  a  pleaaing  manner 
one  whion  people  in  ffenenu  would 
be  likelj  to  thine  so.  Whoe  they  are 
applied  to  the  same  object,  Plxaszno 
is  more  ririd  than  Plbasamt,  but  less 
extended.  The  manners,  the  oounte- 
nanoe,  make  persons  pleasing;  the 
mind,  disposition,  humour,  conversa* 
tion,  make  them  pleasant.  Wit,  hu- 
mour, geniality,  and  cheerfulness  of 
nature,  make  men  agreeable;  com- 
plaisance and  the  abwnoe  of  afiecta^ 
tion  make  women  agreeable.  Locali- 
ties are  pleasant  as  gratefully  affecting 
the  senses.  Prospects  are  pleasing 
as  forminff  combinations  such  as 
artists  would  enjoy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, that  which  gratifies  the  senses  is 
pleasant;  that  which  satisfies  the 
mind,  taste,  judgment,  or  imagination, 
is  pleasing.  Moreorer.  pleasing  is 
aetire,  feasant  has  an  almost  passire 
sense.  That  is  pleasing  which  miparts 
pleasure.  That  is  pleasant  which 
comports  with  pleasure,  or  in  which 
pleasure  may  be  found.  A  pleasant 
book  is  such  before  it  is  opened  or 
read  ^  those  who  read  it  will  find 
pleasmg  narratires  and  descriptions. 
The  Congenial  (Lat.  eon^ftogtiher^ 
fhddUt,  genial,  phamnt)  is  that  which 
IS  agraeable,  pleasant,  or  pleasing, 
from  its  natural  suitaoleness  to  in- 
dindual  taste,  habit,  temperament, 
or  even  the  passing  mood  of  the 
hour. 

"If  oonffemaliUf  of  taitet  oonld  haTe 
made  a  muriage  upf^.  that  uiion  slionld 
hare  been  thrice  bleewd."— Monar. 


"  There  b  greet  pleeeore  in  being  inno- 
cent becsote  that  praTenta  gviit  end 
tranble.  It  it  pUamud  to  be  Tirtnooa  and 
flood,  becaoae  tnat  is  to  excel  many  oUien. 
It  ia  ^eoMont  to  grow  better,  becnnse  that 
is  to  eaeel  oorselTes.  Nay,  it  b  pUatmA 
even  to  mortiiy  and  snbdne  onr  Insts,  be- 
eanse  that  ia  victory.  It  isjp/easant  to 
command  oor  appetites  and  raasions,  and  to 
keep  them  in  dae  order  witnin  the  boonds 
of  reason  and  religion,  becanse  thie  ii  a  kind 
of  empire.  Thisi8togovem.''~TiixoTSOir. 

**Pym'B  speech  was  esteemed  ftill  of 
weight,  reason,  and  fUtuimgneUt  and  so 
affectionate  it  was  that  it  ^ined  i»ty  and 
remorse  in  the  generahty."  —  Wood, 
Athaut  Oxon. 


AGREEMENT.  Contract.  Co 
▼tNANT.    Compact.     Bargain. 

Aorbxmbnt  (see  AoRts)expresMS 
in  the  broadest  manner  the  consait  of 
indiriduals  or  parties,  formally  or  in- 
formalhr  expressed  by  word  or  irrit- 
ing.    to  agree  is  to  oome  to  terms. 

"And  that  the  coreoant  that  ye  made 
with  death  ahall  be  dtaaaanUed.  and  veer 
agnemmt  that  ye  made  with  hul  shall  not 
stand."— Ptft^,  1689. 

A  Contract  (Lat.  ace.  masc.  con* 
tractum,  an  fl^grMiiwnt.  contrnct)  is  A 
binding  agreement  oetween  indi- 
riduals, formally  written  and  eze- 
cuted.  To  oontract  is  to  reduce  tenu 
to  writing. 

«'  Itas  impossible  to  see  the  long  semUi 
in  whieh  erery  amtract  is  indnded,  with  sU 
their  appendages  of  seab  and  attestatioos, 
without  woncbring  at  the  deinrntity  of 
those  beings  who  most  be  rastraiaed  frosi 
Tiolation  of  promise  bj  sneh  ftmsal  end 
pablic  eTidcacos.''--JoKM80H. 

The  (}otbnaNt  (O.  Fr.  ctmvewnt^ 

andeoiwnant;  from  eonventr,  toagrmyvk 
a  contract  or  item  of  a  oontract  signed, 
sealed,  and  delirered.  In  technieti 
usage  the  rerb  contract  has  reforenoe 


according  to  such  plans,  within  such 
a  time,  for  such  a  sum.  I  oorenant 
that  I  will  pay  a  sum  of  money  before 
a  certain  time. 

"  A  cm>maMt  to  do  any  action  at  a  eertaia 
time  or  place  b  then  diasohred  by  theeore- 
nantor  when  that  tune  oometh,  either  by 
the  performance  or  by  the  Tiolatioa.**— 
HOBBS. 

A  Compact  (Lat.  comp^fnaci,  part 
compaetui^  te  maht  a  compact),  unlike 
contract  and^eoTenant,may  be  among 
many  persons  or  parties,  while  con- 
tract and  covenant  are  between  two. 
It  may  be  entirely  infonual,  and  is 
generally  grounded  on  die  word 
passed,  as  when  an  association  enterp 
into  a  compact  to  preserre  secrecy. 

"  Wedloek  b  deeeribed  as  the  indissolabb 
eoatpoef.**— MACAUI.AT. 

Compact  belongs  not  to  ordinary 
social  agreements,  for  the  security  ot 
which  the  law  makes  provision. 

Bargain  (  Yt,bargu\gntr,  to  hoMU; 
L.  Lat.  ftarcantart;  Littr£)  iscoimned 
to  trade,  or  at  leawt  to  matters  of  giving 


LUB] 


aad  tikug.  The  bargain  is  bo  far 
iafcnnal  or  not  legally  binding,  but 
ttlrbinding  in  honour.  The  process 
an  the  result  of  debating  the  terms 
of  transfer  are  both  callM  bargains. 
Wben  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are  de- 
initdj  srttled,  the  parties  come  to  an 
tfreement;  but  it  is  often  found  neces- 
■rj  to  keep  persons  to  enter  into  a 
eotfnet,  and  to  go  through  the  com- 
piece  process  of  a  covenant. 

"It  ia  adjotted,  howeTer,  not  bj  any 
•tirite  Bcwnre,  but  bj  the  hi^i^ing  and 
NpuuBf  of  Um  Biark«t,aononling  to  that 
MR  if  nm^  cqaality  which,  though  not 
Ml  •■fldent  tar  emrrjing  on  the  bui- 
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AIM.  Oaiicr.  End.  View. 
Scops. 

The  Aim  (O.  Fr.  turner;  Lat.  taec- 
m,  to  tfstMiats,  appraUe)  is  the  im> 
■ttiale,  the  Ehd  (A.  S.  emU)  the 
«2dBsCe  obiect. 

View  {Ft,  vm)  denotes  a  definite 
t^igh  wide  purpose,  and^  inasmuch 
« it  aigmfies  such  contemplation  as 
hm  speenlstion  for  its  purpose,  bears 
t&s  leaning  of  ceneral  opinion  or 
jadoKBt ;  especiulj  in  the  plural. 

ocopx  (Gr.  9M»ri(y  an  aim)  is  wider 
ttiUyaad  stands  to  specnlatire  purpose 
ssTiew  to  speculative  opinion.  It  com- 
Ubsb  the  idea  of  range  with  that  of 
SBL  Some  persons  aim  at  amsssing  a 
6rtnke  aa  a  step  to  rank;  with  others 
wealth  is  itself  the  end.    The  aim  is 
the  object  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  person  sedring  to  attain  it.    The 
or  writer  will  sometimes  eli- 
■nperfittous    matter   as   not 
hOmg  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise 
er  resiarks.    The  firamer  of  a  legal 
dofwment  on  b^alf  of  a  client  in  en- 
deavouring to  g^ve  technical  validity 
and  preeision  to  his  wishes  will  natu- 
fillj  SBsk  whether  in  that  shape  the 
diw^ment  meets  his  views.   Our  views 
are  often  better  felt  than  expressed  or 
analjaed,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  entertain   imperfect   and   vague 
views.    The  aim  and  the  obiect  are 
deufy  recognised.    The  endf  is  the 
most  ized :   it  is  the  point  that  one 
desres  to  reach.     One  follows  the 
routes  which  one  believes  to  lead  to  it, 
aad  makes  eflbrts  to  arrive  at  it.  The 
is  less  distinct.    It  is  that  which 


one  wishes  to  compass,  and  takes  the 
most  suitable  measures  to  carry  out. 

The  Object  {LtA,  objteiarey  to  throw 
agaitut,  omte)  is  the  more  definite.  It 
is  that  which  we  desire  to  attain,  and 
adopt  the  requisite  means  for  securing, 
A  good  prince  has  no  other  objecfm 
his  government  than  to  make  the 
country  a  flourishing  one  in  arts, 
sciences,  justice,  and  material  wealth. 
He  has  the  happiness  of  the  people  in 
view.  One  proposes  ai|  end ;  one  nolds 
views;  one  aims  at  an  object.  Reason 
would  forbid  us  to  have  unattainable 
ends,  chimerical  views,  or  worthless 
objects.  If  I  have  just  views  and 
honest  aims,  I  propose  to  myself  an 
object  which  wul  conduct  me  to  the 
end  of  my  exertions. 

'*yain  hopes,  vain  ainu,  inordinate  de- 
sires.** MiLTOV. 

"  It  onght  not  to  be  the  leading  ofyect  of 
anTone  to  beeome  an  OBiaent  metaphj- 
sieiaa,  mathaiaatician,  or  poet,  bat  to 
reader  himself  happy  as  an  mdiTidnaL**— 
Stxwabt. 

"  The  chief  end  or  happinesi  of  a  thing.** 
— Bp.  WnjuKS. 

*'  Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  Joy  or  onne, 
Bnt  fbtnre  views  of  better  or  of  worse.*' 

Pops. 

"  The  main  teope  and  design  of  all  divine 
rereUtion  hath  been  the  sradnal  diseorery 
of  this  great  mystery  of  the  mediation.** — 
Scott. 

AIR.  Man  NEB.  Mien.  De- 
meanour.   Bearino. 

Air  (Lat.  acr,  which,  like  i^irl^tM, 
came  to  mean  ditpotitum)  is  in  this 
connexion  taken  to  denote  the  general 
unanalyzed  impression  produced  by  a 
person.  Anytning  which  by  its  ap- 
pearance su^ests  certain  moral  or 
mental  associations,  may  be  said  to 
have  an  air.  A  certain  expression  in 
wordsj  for  instance^  may  wear  a  leeal 
or  logical  air,  that  is,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be,  BO  to  speak,  at  home  in  law 
or  logic.  Personally,  the  air  per- 
vades the  whole  individual,  ana  is 
suggestive  of  his  associations,  or  his 
condition  of  mind.  He  has  the  air  of 
a  gentleman  or  a  common  person ;  a 
confident  or  a  bashful  air.  It  ia  in- 
dependent of  movement,  or  at  least 
may  be  expressed  in  the  slightest 
movements,  and  strikes  an  observant 
person  at  the  first  glance.    It  is  the 
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manifestation  of  habitual  character. 
It  enters  into  all  he  does,  and  is  the 
spirit  or  way  in  which  he  does  it. 
In  those  thin^  of  which  it  can  be 
predicated,  it  is  the  character  which 
comprises  all  other  peculiarities  in 
detail.  When  all  has  oeen  described 
in  an  apartment,  for  instance,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  whether  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  porerty 
or  wealth,  a  cheerful  or  a  gloomy  air. 
In  persons  the  air  is  so  naturally  ueirs 
as  to  seem  to  have  been  bom  with 
them.  It  is  the  composite  result  and 
effect  of  all  that  the  person  is  in  body 
and  mind— countenance,  figure,  bear- 
ing, action,  disposition,  feeling. 

MixN  (Fr.  mint)  is  of  somewhat 
Tariable  usage.  It  is  spoken  some- 
times of  the  countenance,  sometimes 
of  the  figure,  erea  including  the 
dress ;  and  sometimes  of  these  as  ex- 
pressiye  of  a  state  of  mind,  as,  a  de- 
jected mien.  It  represents  the  state 
of  the  person  at  the  time^  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration ;  while  Air  is  in- 
separable. A  change  of  circumstances 
may  change  the  whole  mien  of  a  man, 
but  nobihty  will  wear  a  certain  air 
even  in  rags. 

"  It  is  certain  that  married  perMos  wko 
are  powcieed  w)tb  a  mntoal  eiteem»  not 
only  catch  the  otr  and  way  of  talk  from 
one  another,  bnt  hXl  into  the  same  traces 
of  thinking  and  liking."— j^pectator. 

The  term  Mien  is  used  by  Boyle  in 
the  sense  of  expression  of  the  eyes : — 

*'  I  dbeerred  in  her  eyes  a  msai,  a  rirar 
city  and  qnightlineM." 

And  by  Gray  in  the  sense  of  attitude 

and  gesture :— • 

"  WiUi  thundering  voice  and  threatening 
mien."  Hymn  to  Adcenity. 

The  Mannbr  (Fr.  manien)  is  the 
regulation  of  the  morements  in  social 
intercourse.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  mode  or  way  of 
doing,  and  in  that  sense  is  considered 
elsewhere.  The  meaning  under  con- 
sideration is  more  fully  expressed  by 
the  plural,  mannen.  In  this  sense 
maimer  is  the  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing which  is  requisite  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  polite  society — ^the  outward 
token  of  self-restraint  and  considera- 
tion of  others  which  oiyiliied  inter- 
course demands,  and  without  which  it 


could  not  be  conducted.  Go< 
ners  are  an  insinuation  of  go 
Bad  manners  imply  its  ab« 
its  opposite.  They  are  influe 
training  and  education.  Tt 
ner  of  another  may  be  imit 
clever  mimicry.  The  mien 
easily  imitated,  and  might 
appliances  of  art  in  costume,  I 
air  is  not  to  be  imitated  at  al 
the  unconscious  outcome  of 
ture.  Manner  is  ptuseful  or  n 
ful ;  manners  pohte  or  rude. 

"The  boy  is  well  fad&ioned. 
easily   fall    into   a   gracefbi    mt 
Stkelb. 

Manners  has  a  yet  wider  i 
when  employed  of  society  oroc 
ties.  Themannefsofaperson* 
conform  to  the  rules  and  cm 
good  society.  The  mannei 
people  ought  to  conform  to 
right  mortus.  Burke  must  ha 
speaking  of  manners  in  the 
sense,  as  personal  and  public,  ^ 
said: — 

'*  Mamen  are  what  rex  or  eoc 
mpt  or  parity,  exalt  or  debase,  1 
or  refine  us  by  a  constant,  steady, 
inevitable  operation,  like  that  m  t 
breathe  in.' 

Compare  the  Lat.  maris. 
Demeanour  (O.Fr.dimeng 
duet  or  manage)  is  a  more  poiz 
specific  term.    It  is  the  ma 
specifically  influenced  by  the 
tion  and  feelings   of  the  o 
One  gives  one's  self  an  air,  on 
a  manner,  one  wears  amien^o 
bits  a  demeanour.      It  is  tl 
tained  bearing  which  persons 
consciously  or  unconsciously 
and  appropriate,  or  called  foi 
the  case  or  the  demeanour  of 
on  the  bench,  of  a  victor  to  1 
tive,  of  a  friend  to  a  fnend 
enemy.     Slight  changes  of 
may  afifect  the  manner.    A  ck 
mind  or  opinion  in  regard 
with  whom  one  had  associi 
miliarly  will  alter  one's  wl 
meanour  towards  him.     A 
has  to  be  studied,  a  demeanoi 
lated.     A   good  air   impres 
good  manner,  or  good  mann 
gage.      An   unpleasing    imj 
produced  by  a  lofty  air  may  I 
wards  dissipated  by  a  good  i 
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Is  tfaephm],  tin  is  alwsjs  used  dis- 
ptnginglj,  MB  equirmlent  to  petty 
afectetioDS  and  Mwimptions.  Man- 
len  which  sit  well  enoug^h  when 
they  ire  easj,  become  ridiculous  when 
tfaej  betimj  effort  at  affecting^  them. 
Mnners  are  the  test  by  which  society 
jodfei  and  prefers.  It  has  been 
mi  that  a  disagreeable  manner  wiU 
KCB  to  make  erea  yirtue,  talent,  and 
good  conduct  intolerable. 

**  Their  demiaming  cf  themselres  irhen 
Ac7  vtre  eom«  to  the  highest  or  thrown 
m  to  the  lowest  degree  of  state;"— 
IhiTK,  PbOareh. 

Bsianio  (A.  S.  bdraiiy  to  bear  or 

tmjf)  it  a  simpler  word  than  the 

Frach  air,  manner,  and<demeanour. 

The  bearing  is  commonly  taken  to 

■en  the  carriage  of  the  person  in 

Rgvd  to  drcumstanoes,  as  the  de- 

BetDoor  is  in  regard  to  other  persons. 

Tke  monarch  on  nis  way  to  the  scaffold 

i^  thown  a  composed  and   royal 

beanng,  though  he  may  have  pre- 

lerred  almost  entire  suence.     The 

betriag  is  the  lookixM^  of  the  character, 

sadtbesnstaining  orthe  part.  It  is  the 

SHoaer  under  circumstances  which 

pat  it  to  the  test. 

"High  atberynge."—^icur. 

AIR.     Atmosphere. 

These  terms  both  express  that  fluid 

vUeh  we  breathe,  and  which  sur- 

raunda  cor  earth.    They  differ  in  the 

sneets  oxuier  which  th^  are  riewed. 

fie  An  ^Lat.  aier)  is  the  popular  and 

coDTersational  term.       The  Atmo- 

snnnx  (ir/ue;,  vapour^  and  <r^^f  a 

tpknt)  is  the  more  scientific.    The  air 

is  that  which  we  breathe,  which  fans 

eur  cheeks,  in  which  the  birds  fly  about. 

It  is  keen  or  mild,  clear  or  thick. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  same  thing,  as 

it  sorrounas  our  planet.    It  is  com- 

preasible,  ponderable,  and  the  like, 

has  a  certain  density,  and  is  analyx- 

aUe  into  oxygen  ana  nitrogen  gases. 

ALARM.  Terkor.  Fear.  Fright. 
ConmMVATJOS.  Trepidation.  Awe. 
I>aEAn.    Panic.    Apprehension. 

Alarm  (It.  aW  arme,  a  cry,  "to 
mnrng!** )  retains  the  characteristic 
suddenness  expressed  by  the  words 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is 
first,  the  summons  to  self-defence 
eoasecpient  on  a  common  danger ;  then 
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any  sound  or  other  indication  which 
may  have  such  effect  of  warning; 
and  finally  the  feeling  consequent 
upon  such  a  signal.  The  character- 
istic of  alarm  is  suddenness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  phenomenon  which 
IS  indicative  of  danger.  This  may  be 
for  others  or  for  ourselves,  or  for  both 
together.  Alarm  by  no  means  im- 
plies an  overwhelmmgor  incapacitat- 
ing fear.  It  may  even  arouse  to  self- 
d^ence.  The  distinct  suggestion  of 
an  indistinct  danger  belongs  to  alarm. 
In  the  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  we  com- 
prehend clearly  the  character  of  the 
danger  without  as  yet  knowing  the 
extent  of  it. 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  bnt  them- 
selves, 

ThemseiYes  when  some  otomiiio  shock  of 
llste 

Strikes  throngh  their  wounded  hearts  the 
sudden  dread."  TouNG. 

Terror  (Lat.  terrirem)  is  an  over- 
powering and  confusing  sense  of  dan- 
fer.  It  tends,  not  like  alarm,  to  arm, 
ut  to  disarm  us,  and  put  us  to  hazard- 
ous flight.  Under  the  influence  of 
terror  we  fly  from  we  know  not  what, 
to  we  know  not  where.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject which  excites  terror  may  be  dis- 
tinct enough.  It  is  an  agitation 
which  is  the  direct  influence  and 
effect  produced  by  the  exciting  cause 
of  Uie  terror,  which,  if  excessive,  in- 
capacitates us;  if  short  of  this^  prompts 
us  to  escape.  Things  slight  but 
suggestive  may  cause  alarm.  Mag- 
nitude and  power  belong  to  things 
that  excite  terror.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonable, but  it  is  not  suggested  or 
gov^ned  by  reason.  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
footprint  on  the  sand.  The  sudden 
thunderclap  inspires  terror.  One  is 
struck  or  fiUed  with  alarm,  seised 
with  terror.  Alarm  rouses  us,  terror 
makes  us  tremble.  A  man  of  great 
strength  and  savage  disposition  would, 
but  tor  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
be  the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood. 

"Through  the  stem  throat  of  terror- 
breathing  war."  Drattoh. 

Fear  (A.  S,f4er, a suMm danger)  is 
the  generic  term  which  comprises 
the  rest.  It  is  the  natural  feeling 
produced  by  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
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■erradon,  at  the  actual  nearness  or 
supposed  nearness  of  the  dangerous, 
or,  m  a  milder  way,  the  odious.  In 
one  sense  fear  is  a  passion.  In  an- 
other it  is  an  intellectual  state,  and 
the  latter  is  again  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical. Hence  there  maj  be  saia  to 
be  three  kinds  of  fear,  ot  which  the 
following  would  be  examples.  1.  The 
£Bar  of  a  savage  beast.  2.  The 
fear  of  the  cold.  S.  The  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  exposure  to  cold. 
The  first  is  produced  immediately  by 
an  impression  upon  the  senses.  The 
second  is  the  result  of  association. 
The  third  of  reasoning  by  anticipa- 
tion. Thus  the  feelmg  of  fear  is 
commensurate  with,  and  runs  parallel 
to,  man's  intellectuu  faculty  ot  appre- 
bendinff  the  presence  of  danger, 
superaoidinflp  to  the  animal  instincts 
a  power  of  apprehension  peculiarly 
his  own. 

"Fear  is  b  painfnl  leiiMtion  produced 
hj  Uie  immediate  apprehensioD  of  some 
impendiag  eril."— CoOAir. 

When  the  nearness  of  danger  is 
rather  speculatiye  than  manifest,  it 
giyes  rise  to  the  feeling  of  Apprehen- 
sion (  Lat.  ajmnhBiinonem^  a  grasping 
with  the  mind),  the  third  kind  of  fear 
illustrated  abiore.  It  is  the  intellec- 
tual consciousness  of  possible  danger, 
and  is  therefore  the  lowest  or  least 
energetic  form  of  fear.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  fear  at  all  is  only  incidental  to 
the  term,  though  usage  has  made  it 
the  most  promment.  As  we  appre- 
hend coming  pleasure  as  well  as 
coming  pain,  the  term  apprehension 
might,  consistently  with  its  etymology, 
hare  expressed  hope  as  well  as  fear ; 
but  custom,  which  is  the  arbiter 
of  speech,  the  norma  loqueHdiy  has 
decreed  it  otherwise.  We  may  fear 
persons;  we  apprehend  only  occur- 
rences, whether  actions  or  erents,  or 
the  results  of  either. 
"Tbe  pun  of  de»tb  is  mostrfn  apprehtn- 

sum."  8HAXMSPXAXE. 

Fright  (A.  S.fyrhtu^ fright)  is  the 
sudden  confusion  of  the  senses  by  an 
external  appearance,  which  produces 
in  an  instant  an  unreflecting  fear. 
It  is  an  instantaneous  and  excessive 
perturbation.  It  paralyses  and  takes 
complete  possession  of  the  mind.    It 
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makes  people  stand  aghast.  It  sboin 
itself  in  the  rigid  posture  of  the  bodj, 
and  the  daaed  stare  of  the  oonntenaaee. 

"When  lot  the  doors  bant  open  fai  a  !ns% 
And  at  their  banqnet  teniilea  the  nise. 
They  start,  they  tremble  ia  a  deadlj^wiU, 
And   roond   the   room   prectpitatiB  wit 
flight."  Frakcis,  Baraee. 

Consternation  (Lat.  conittmsii- 
onem)  is  that  state  of  powerlessnssi 
which  is  the  combined  result  of  terror 
and  amaiement,  the  latter,  howerer, 
predominating.  It  seises  the  mind^ 
oenumbs  the  reasoning  powers,  and  is 
a  kind  of  intellectual  fhght,  and  mtj 
be  produced  by  what  we  learn  as 
well  as  by  what  we  see  or  hear.  For 
further  rAnarks,  see  tbe  article 
Surprise. 

Panic  (nbfUif  Kk/ua.  fwittc  /ear, 
any  sudden  unaccountable  terror  being 
ascribed  to  Pan,  from  his  haring 
been  supposed  to  hare  struck  terror 
into  the  Persians  at  the  batde  of 
Marathon)  is  commonly  taken  to  de- 
note that  sort  of  fear  which  is  at  once 
sudden,  indefinite,  and  contagious 
among  a  multitude,  though  sometmies 
used  also  in  reference  to  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  sense  of  a  wild  and  unac- 
countable fear.  A  panic  is  a  fantas- 
tic fear — a  fright  witnout  any  external 
cause  accounting  for  iL 

"  Qmdemation :  This  species  of  fear  it 
a  strong  foreboding  of  tremendoos  evils, 
whkh  are  likelj  to  follow  misfcrtanes  which 
have  afaready  tahen  plaoe."— Oooav. 

"  Bat  the  serpent  said  onto  Adam,  Tosh  1 
this  is  bnt  a  pamck  fear  in  jon,  Adam.  Yoo 
shall  not  so  snrely  die  as  70a  oooedt.'*— 
H.  MoRX. 

"The  first  anthor  of  it  (the  general  shont) 
was  Pan,  Bacchus*  lievtenant-general,  in 
his  Indian  Kxpeditioo,  where  being  eneom- 
oassM  in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  enemies 
far  snpa4or  to  them  in  number,  he  advised 
the  god  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to 
give  a  general  shout,  which  so  sarprised 
the  opposite  army  that  they  immcdiatdy 
fled  (rom  Uieir  camp ;  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  all  sndden  fears  impressed  npoa 
men's  spirits  without  any  just  reason,  were 
called  by  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  pamaek 
terrors.**— Pottrb's  Greece.  ' 

ALERTNESS.  Alacrity.  Agi- 
UTT.  Activity.  Bruknbss.  Nimrlr- 


ALERTNESS     (It.    o/T    tftaf    OR     th§ 

toateh)   and  ALACRmr  (Lat.  ULtert" 
tatem)   very   nearly  resemble   each 
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otber.    AlertneHeamMofiuitiml  or 

csDfDtntiiiiud   promptitude.     He   is 

tlert  who  is  eftgerlj  yigilant,  whole 

■tewMl  in  his  podtion  and  dream- 

•itDeee  is  sndi  ss  to  render  him  alire 

to  the  possihilitj  of  oocurrenoes  that 

mu  meet  than.      Alacritj   comes 

ntber  from  the  impulse  of  the  will 

Kt  upon    a    particular  morement. 

TUi  maj  be  on  (me's  own  behalf  or 

laotlier's.    So  one  not  remarkable  for 

Ucnnefls  mi^t  show  alacritj  in  com- 

plying  with  the  request  of  another. 

"Tk«  BMiOBtmin  torrents  on  erery  fide 
mhcd  down  the  hiUt  in  notes  of  Tmrions 
f*Anm  ss  their  qonatities  of  water,  the 
Mirities  of  their  Ikll,  their  distanees,  or 
the  iatcnussioa  of  the  blast  brought  the 
Mod  ftiDer  or  Winter  to  the  ear,  irhich 
«|ia  bcesae  now  more  a/erf  ."—Onpnr's 

The  ideas  of  alacritj  are  hnmor- 
fndj  sBBftadicfted  in  the  following : — 

"The  rones  riightsd  me  into  the  rirer 
«tth  ss  little  remorse  as  thej  woold  hare 
innei  a  blind  biteh*s  poppies  fifteen  in 
the  litter ;  and  70a  may  now  by  my  sixe 
Ikst  I  haTe  a  kind  of  alacrity  of  sinhing.**— 


Aonrrr  (Lat.  H^UUdJUm)  denotes 
phjneal  actiritj,  as  in  the  monkej, 
tfce  nmner,  the  acrobat,  or  the  gjm- 
iMt.  It  is  the  product  of  corporeal 
ricoor  and  lij^tness  of  frame.  It  in- 
Tolns  iexibuity  of  the  bodj  and 
fiabs. 

NxMBLB  (A.  S.  fufma/,  niman,  to 
mtdk,  tnu)  hasy  contraxr  to  the  usud 
order,  been  transferred  nrom  the  men- 
td  to  the  bodilj  capacities.  It  meant 
qnick  of  apprehension,  then  handr, 
adroit.  It  is  now  confined  to  tne 
agile  use  of  the  feet  in  particular. 

"  He  that  beliwe  wholly  attended  npon 
his  body  to  make  it  exoel  in  stren^  or 
agOity,  that  he  might  eontend  rietinoasly 
ia  tlie  Olympie  games,  then  made  it  his 
bariaess  to  improre  and  advance  his  sool 
in  knewledfe  and  virtne."— Batxs,  Im- 
wurtakty  ef  the  ScmL 

**  Orid  ranged  orer  Pamassni  with  great 
■riMnisst  and  oyditty."— Annisoir. 

AcnrtTT  ^Lat.  aeimiattm\  baring 
a  derimtion  m  commoii  witn  agiHtj, 
is  applied  to  both  bodj  and  mind, 
and  oenotes  soch  a  general  oombina- 
tioQ  of  life  and  movement  as  readilj 
meets  the  practical  businen  of  life. 
The  aetire  man  has  in  the  phjsical 


sense  a  tendencj  to  the  use  of  his 
bodj  from  inherent  life  and  strengdi 
and  a  dislike  of  sedentariness :  in  the 
moral  sense  a  lore  of  employment 
and  a  dislike  of  remaining  unem- 
plojed.  Alertness  and  alacritj  are 
shown  on  specific  occasions,  though 
thej  belong  to  certain  characters ;  but 
agint^  and  actiyitj  are  permanent 
qualities. 

"Man  is  an  aeUioe  creature.  He  eaa> 
not  be  long  idle."— Haijss. 

BaxsKNiflS  (Welsh,  bry$gy  quiek^ 
nimbU)  is  that  lirdiness  of  mina 
which  shows  itself  in  quickness  of 
manner  and  movement;  a  constitu- 
tional alertness  shown  in  the  minor 
requirementa  of  life,  and  in  matters 
of  recreation  no  less  than  in  matters 
of  dntj.  Briskness  is  the  outcome  of 
Tiracitj,  as  alertness  of  vigilance, 
activitj  of  ardour,  and  alacritj  of 
willingness. 

"  Sriik  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease." 

WOBDSWOBTH 

ALL.    Wholx.    £tbrt.    Each. 

These  are  not  so  much  sjnonjms 
as  words  emplojed  in  kindred  wajs 
on  which  it  maj  be  well  to  remark. 

All  (A.  S.  ml)  iscollective.  Etest 
(i.e.  ever-meh;  A.  S.  c/tv,  ever;  idc, 
each)  is  distributire  and  collectiye. 
Each  (A,  S.  etc)  is  distributive  and 
indiviaual.  All  regards  a  bodj  in 
its  numerical  totality,  whole  in  its 
quantitative  totalitj.  **  All  men  "  is 
equivalent  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Evaav  implies  first  a  dass,  and  tiben 
the  separate  members  of  it  dealt  with 
exhaustivdj.  Each  implies  first  a 
class  and  then  the  separate  members 
dealt  with  one  bv  one. 

Each  denotestbings  taken  severaUj, 
EvEBY  describes  them  taken  singlj. 
Besides  these  distinctions,  Each  re- 
lates to  two  or  more  individuals, 
EvxBT  dwajs  to  more  than  two. 

"  Whose  serions  mnse  inspires  him  to  ex- 
plain 
That  all  we  think  and  all  we  act  is  Tain.** 

PUOB. 


<« 


Every  thing  is  endowed  with  snch  a 
natural  principle  whereby  it  is  necessarily 
indined  to  promote  its  own  preserratioa 
and  well-being."— WiLxnrs,  Natural  Re- 
ligion, 

**  Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife. 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
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To  ronM  at  oom  when  he  doth  Mad  tatr  h«r 
ShAll  win  the  wafer  which  we  wUl  propoee." 

8HAKXSPB1.RB. 

"  Upon  this  queetioa,  what  rapported  or 
kept  «p  this  chain,  woold  it  be  a  enfloiMit 
anewer  to  nj  that  the  flnt  or  lowest  link 
hong  upon  a  eeoond  or  that  next  abore  it ; 
the  seeond,  or  rather  the  flrtt  and  second 
toffether,  nponthetldrd;  andtooaatfui^ 
mfion  r  for  what  holds  np  the  whole  P  '^— 
WooLAfTOK. 

But  All,  like  Whole  and  unlike 
Etxbt  and  Each,  is  used  of  quantita- 
tire  totality.  It  u,  howerer,  only  of 
mental  aubjeots  that  it  is  so  need.  In 
that  case,  as  whole  is  the  sam  of  the 
parts,  so  all  is  the  sum  of  Uie  species. 
"  All  hope  is  lost,"  means  hope  of 
ererrkind.  '<  The  whole  idea  is  fidse/' 
woQid  mean  that  no  portion  of  it  was 
true. 

ALLEGIANCE.  Loyalty. 
Allegiance  (older  form,  alU' 
rmunet;  Sieat,  Etym.  Diet. :  o-,t.«. 
Lat  adf  tOf  and  O.  Fr.  liganctf  homage) 
is  jAe  recognition  of  a  binding  re- 
lationship toward  a  superior,  and  so 
a  principle  of  action ;  wnile  Loyalty 
(Ft.  hyal)  as  a  personal  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  an  indiridnal  ruler 
(Fr.  loif  law).  Allegiance  has  been 
extended  to  apply  to  parties,  prin- 
ciples, systems,  and  causes.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  personal  re- 
lationship is  inTolred  in  Uiese.  Al- 
legiance might  be  to  any  government, 
as,  #^.  to  a  republican  finrn  of  it. 
I.oyaity  is  even  applicable  to  relation- 
ahips  of  minor  superiority,  as,  e.g.  to 
leadership  of  a  party,  or  even  of  friend 
to  friend.  It  carries  witb  it  in  that 
case  the  ideas  of  pure,  frank,  and 
generoQs  defiarenoe,  consent,  and  sup- 
port rendered  at  once,  without  com- 
pulsion and  without  efibrt.  Allegiance 
conveys  the  idea  of  formally  professed 
or  sworn  obedience.  A  wife  bean 
loyalty,  though  not  allegiance,  to  her 
husbsind,  on  sccount  of  her  equalitv 
with  him.  ^       J 

"Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  aUegianet 

hear  me.**  Shakssfbahx. 

«*  Unhappy  both,  bnt  hifol  in  their  lores." 

Dhydxv. 

ALLIANCE.  League.  Conpede- 
aACY.  Association.  Partnership. 
Combination. 

These  terms  express  in  common  the 
idea  of  union  and  communion  among 


[allegiance] 


persons.  They  vary  in  implying  t 
difieient  character  and  purpose  for 
such  unions. 

Aluance  (Fr.  aUianee;  aUitr^  t* 
ally ;  Lat  aU^rtf  to  hmd  to)  is  lite- 
raUy  the  state  of  beinr  bound.  It  is 
applicable  to  indiviauals,  frmilif, 
atates,  and  communities  or  parties. 
Alliances  are  voltintsrily  sought  Al- 
liance between  persons  is  for  friend- 
ship, mutual  protection,  or  assistance. 
It  IS  in  this  esse  presumed  to  be  hon- 
ourable. When  between  fiunilieB,  it 
involves  union  by  marriage,  and  the 
consideration  or  influence  m  toe  housei 
so  allied.  When  between  States,  it 
is  for  purposes  offensive  or  defensive, 
or  bothj  when  between  parties  or 
communities,  it  is  dictated  by  policy, 
as  an  alliance  between  Churdi  ana 
State. 

"Adrastoi  soon  with  gods  avane  shall 

joUi 
In  dne  alUameo  with  the  Thebaa  line." 

_  Pope. 

League  (Fr.  ligue)  is  from  the 
same  root  (Lat  ttgaro,  to  bind).  It 
attaches  men  to  some  common  cause 
or  principle:  and,  as  leagues  are 
generally  selr-constituted  by  the  in- 
ferior or  weaker  for  protection  against 
the  superior  or  stronger,  their  mode  ot 
constitution  and  action  is  irregulsr. 
Hence  there  is  often  attached  tc 
league  the  idea  of  self-interest  in  pre- 
dominance. Identity  of  interest  will 
even  bind  together  persons  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  associated,  in  an 
almost  unnatural  league. 

"And  let  there  Ue 
Twist  US  and  them  no  £009110,  no  amity." 


A     CONPEDERACY     (Lat.     COf^ftBii' 

ratut,  bound  together  6y  a  covenant)  is 
a  formal  and  covenanted  compact.  As 
we  naturally  mistrust  secrecy  in 
others,  we  give  to  confederacy  be- 
tween nations  an  honourable  mean- 
ing, but  confederacy  among  indi- 
viduals is  a  synonym  with  conspiracy. 
A  confederacy  politically  may  oe  re- 
garded as  the  union  of  several  inde- 
pendent leagues.  For  its  relation  to 
individuals,  see  Cabal.  The  league 
is  less  comprehensive  and  less  per- 
manent than  the  confederacy.  Tibe 
States  of  the  American  union  are  in 
permanent  confederacy.     The  Cove- 
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odtnd  were  to  CalTmism 
Ague  in  France  was  to 

ifta  Commonwealth,  while 
•d  their  libcrtj,  were  the 
^ftdtraey  thai  ever  existed, 
lolitest,  the  brareet,  and  the 
— HiaRUt,  Hermea. 

>N  ^Lat.  aMteuirt ,  to  attO' 
t.)  u  in  its  full  etjmolo- 
ion  the  most  comprehen- 
inasmuch  as  all  inrplTe 
■ociation.  But  in  common 
iciation  is  something  of 
id  less  lasting  character 
in.  It  is  often  such  an 
:ept  alive  merely  bj  the 
on  brought  to  bear  upon 
object.  It  will  be  more 
Anent,  according  to  the 
t  Dfoposes.  Some  aaso- 
;kij  aehiere  their  end, 
ice  dissolred.  Some  are 
»e  of  common  work  and 
•mplojment,  as  an  asso- 
iTestigating  the  geology, 
rcheologjr  of  a  district, 
fl  the  association,  reoog- 
nanent  end,  assumes  an 
,  and  calls  itself  a  society. 

■terday't  paper  I  proposed 
It  men  of  all  parties  snonld 
nd  ctaaaooiatum  for  the  de- 
lother/'— Addisok. 

HIP  is  that  association  of 
persons  which  is  based 
uty  of  personal  interests, 
lust  be  secured  by  more 
lal  sanctions.  In  this 
Qd  wife  enter  into  part- 
^en  extended  beyond 
\  to  matters  of  gain  and 
mercial  dealing.  It  in- 
nt  employment  of  money, 
or,  skill,  or  any  one  or 
B.  with  a  riew  to  a  com- 
»r  proceeds. 

rtmtrtkn*  all  men  haire  eqnal 
to  eqaai  things.  He  that  nas 
gs  in  the  partnenhiv  has  as 
t  it  as  he  that  has  flve  hnn- 
s  to  his  larger  proportion." — 

lov,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
inimate  things,  as  forces, 
a,  substances,  ideas, 
is  a  species  of  con- 
.  tomb'mirtf  cofH'  and  6tnt, 


a  pair).  As  applied  to  persons,  it 
tends,  like  league,  to  an  unfarourable 
or  unlawful  sense.  It  is  the  associa- 
tion of  many  persons  in  prirate  for 
the  purpose  of  some  object  desired  in 
common.  For  the  exact  idea  of  com- 
bination generally,  see  Conmbct.  As 
lawful  purposes  can  in  well-regulated 
communities  be  commonly  compassed 
by  ordinarr  means,  combination  con- 
yeys  the  idea  of  conspiracy  or  union 
against  some  existing  power  not  al- 
together peaceful  or  honourable.  The 
term,  however,  admits  being  so  quali- 
fied as  to  neutralise  this  force.  A 
union  for  a  good  purpose,  as  in  the 
cause  of  humani^  and  science,  is  not 
spoken  of  in  an  unqualified  manner 
as  a  combination,  though  persons  may 
combine  in  it. 

"  A  solemn  combimatum  shall  be  made 
Of  onr  dear  sonb."       Shakxspiabx. 

Alliances,  leagues,  and  confedera- 
cies admit  of  erery  deme  of  formal- 
ity and  solemnity  in  tneir  sanctions. 
Tne  bonds  of  relationship  and  of 
firiendship,  the  adyantages  of  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
assurance  of  assistance  in  time  of  need 
are  the  ordinary  motives  to  alliances. 
The  object  of  a  league  is  ordinarily 
the  reduction  of  a  common  enemy,  or 
a  defence  against  his  attacks.  It  is 
an  union  of  force  and  design  to  carry 
out  a  particular  scheme  or  enterprise 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  the  fruit  of 
it  as  against  another.  A  confederacy 
is  an  union  based  on  mutual  interest 
and  support.  League  and  confederacy 
are  employed  only  of  persons  and 
powers,  alliance  also  of  tnings,  as  the 
alliance  of  the  prineiples  of  tne  world 
with  those  of  the  uospel,  or  of  the 
efforts  of  art  with  those  of  nature. 
Alliances  are  for  the  great,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  healthy ;  confederations 
for  those  under  trouole,  or  oppression, 
or  weakness  by  their  littleness; 
leagues  for  the  desiring  and  ma- 
licious. An  alliance  is  sought  for  the 
sske  of  satisfiu^tion ;  coiuederation 
for  action,  league  for  victory,  success, 
or  gain:  association  for  entertain- 
ment ana  useful  occupation.  The  life 
of  alliance  is  harmony ;  of  confedera- 
tion, concert ;  of  league,  self-interest ; 
of  association,  a  common  spirit ;  of  com- 
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[allot] 


binitioiiy  A  oommon  end.  ThealliAnce 
unitee.  The  taaociation  brings  to- 
gecher.  The  oon&deimtion  ooneti- 
tutee.  The  oombinfttion  oo-crdinAtes. 
The  pertnendkip  ^kes.  The  league 
binds.  Friendship  will  fcnn  sn  al- 
lianoe ;  patriotism  a  oonfederation ; 
sjmpathT  an  association ;  policj  a 
partnersAip;  discontent  a  league. 
The  wise  ally  themselyes.  The  pru- 
dent oonfederate  themselyes.  The 
congenial  associate  themselres.  The 
oppressed  league  themselTes. 

ALLOT.  Appoiirr.  Dbstins.  Ap- 
portion.   AasioH. 

To  Allot  ( Fr.  aUotir^  sn  old  law 
tenn:  LnTR£)isU>giTeasalot.  We 
maj  allot  to  one  or  to  many.  To  Ap- 
portion is  to  sUot  according  to  pro- 
portion (Lat.porttdn#m,aporti0ii]).  Al« 
lotment  determines  the  thing  itself, 
apportionment  detennines  the  quan- 
tity of  it.  Allotment  is  used  onir  of 
thmgs,  not  of  persons,  except  where 
the  personality  is  taken  no  aooonnt  of, 
as  to  allot  certain  troops  to  a  district. 
Allotment  is  more  arbitrary  than  ap- 
portionment, for  allotment  may  be  of 
different  things,  while  apportionment 
is  of  diiBerent  sssignments  from  the 
same  stock.  It  hsis  pleased  Divine 
Providence  not  only  to  apportion 
wealth  unequally  to  the  rich,  but  to 
allot  riches  to  some  and  poverty  to 
others.  Apportionment  is  regulated 
by  a  principle  of  distribution,  allot- 
ment by  the  will  of  him  who  allots. 

To  Appoint  (L.  Lat.  af^punetorf ,  to 
arrange,  uttlt)  is  to  assign  a  particu- 
lar thing  in  a  particular  way  for  a 
particular  purpose.  The  ori^  and 
lorce  of  the  word,  however,  is  to  be 
traced,  not  to  the  Latin,  but  to  the 
French.  The  French  '* point"  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  condition,  ar- 
rangement, turn,  plight,  case.  Hence 
the  L.  Lat.  ajfpunetartf  to  determine  or 
arrange  a  eontrovernf.  Hence  our  own 
expression  that  a  remark  is  to  the 
point,  and  that  an  establishnoent  is 
well-appointed.  To  appoint  is  spe- 
cifically to  arran^,  to  select,  and  ap- 
ply to  a  purpose  in  hand.  Both  per- 
sons and  thin^  are  appointed,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  in  reference  to  some 
purpose,  work,  or  end.  I  allot  from 
a  sense  of  fitness ;  I  appoint  as  part 


of  an  arrangement.     To  allot  is  is 
some  sense  to  give ;  to  appoint  is  V> 
fix  only.  Hence  there  are  mtatj  csaei 
in  whidi  they  would  not  be  jointly 
emplo^ble.     If  I  say  I  appoint  a 
time  mr  meeting,  I  mean  I  sefeetaad 
assign  it  towanb  the  purposes  of  the 
transaction.  If  I  say  Fallot  it,  I  mean 
that  I  take  it  as  a  portion  of  Uie  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  give  it  te  the 
business  in  hand.    If  I  say  that  I  ap- 
portion it,  I  mean  that  I  give  it  fisdur 
that  I  give  as  much  as  I  ought.    Mfe 
should  allot  judiciously,   apportion 
fairly,  appoint  precisely. 

"  As  no  man  can  ezeel  in  eTeiythiag,  ve 
moat  consider  what  part  is  aSotted  to  ns  ts 
art  in  the  itatioa  in  which  Proridenee  hath 
placed  «•«  and  to  keep  to  that."— MisoK. 

'*  Man  hath  his  dallj  work  of  hodjr  or  miad 
jippemUd,  which  dedarcs  his  dinitj. 
And  the  regard  of  hearea  on  all  nis  wajs. 
While  other  animals  inactixe  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aceonnt* 

MlLTOK. 

"  Ood  haTin|(  placed  qs  in  onr  station,  ht 
having  apportioned  to  ns  oar  tadk.**— 
Barrow. 

As  all  the  other  of  these  synonyms 
bear  upon  the  immediate  present,  ao 
Destine /Lat.  destXaare)  upon  the 
future.  Tne  act  of  destining  is  as  it 
were  an  act  in  abeyance,  and  takes 
full  effect  in  the  fbtnie,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent in  reservation.  A  person  has  a 
task  allotted  to  him  on  which  he  ia 
supposed  at  once  to  enter,  or  he  tt 
appointed  to  an  office  the  obligations 
of  which  he  incurs  immediately;  but 
he  may  be  destined  to  the  office  before 
the  appointment  is  made.  Moreover, 
destination  is  not  always  relative.  It 
may  be  absolute — that  is,  things  may 
be  destined  simply  to  be  or  occur. 

*'  Mark  well  the  place  where  flxst  she  lagri 

her  down. 
There  measnre  oat  thy  walb  and  boild  thj 

town; 
And  from  thjr  coide  Boratia  call  the  land 
In  which  the  luttined  walls  and  town  shall 

stand."  ADDnoH,  Ond, 

ALLOW.  Permit.  Supprr.  Tole- 
rate. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  there  an 
in  Allow  two  distinct  forces,  the  mean- 
ing, viz.,  of  to  permit  and  to  affordi 

To  Permit  (Lat.  permittere)  ii 
used  rather  in  a  passive,  while  Alloi^ 


[allude] 


hii  A  more  metire  tenae.  If  I  allow 
kk  I  gire  him  at  leaat  some  degree 
af  ■nction,  howerer  small ;  if  I  per- 
kL  I  onlj  do  not  preTent  him. 

eorFift  (Lat  maem)  u  more  pas- 
sre  itil],  aitd  may  be  entirely  against 
dtc  iodination.  On  the  other  hand*  it 
ftij  be  purely  negatire,  as  the  indo- 
Int  master  suiTers  his  pupils  to  be 
idle.  There  are  in  allow,  permit, 
nief,  and  tolerate,  degrees  as  regards 
tbewill.  I  allow  what  I  myself  sano- 
tioBorwin.  I  permit  what  another 
viQl  I  raffpr  that  about  which  I  am 
eootent  to  hare  no  will.  I  Tolerate 
(Lit  tU6rir§)  that  which  is  against 
mjinSL 

"Whkoot  the  King's  will  or  the  8taU*s 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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"  If  bf  the  snthor  of  tin  is  meant  the 
pemiUer,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  tin,  and  at 
tkt  aat  time  a  diapoaer  of  the  »tate  of 
cnetiia  ndi  a  manner  for  wife,  holj,  and 
■est  caeeOent  ende  and  parpoeea,  that  tin, 
ititht  permitUd,  or  not  nindered,  will 
■oit  certunlj  and  infallibly  follow— I  laj 
if  thii  be  an  that  is  meant  bj  being  the 
Mtkor  at  aba,  I  do  not  den^  that  God  is  the 
atther  of  sin,  thoofth  I  dislike  and  reject 
the  phzase  as  tbat  which  bf  ose  and  evstom 
ii  apt  to  carry  another  sense;  it  is  no  re- 
FM  far  the  Most  Hifl^  to  be  then  the 
sstkor  of  sin."— Edwabds,  F)reedom  of  the 

It  ihonld,  howerer,  be  observed 

diat  in  matters  not  of  the  will  of  in- 

diridnals  only,  bat  of  ibrmsl  or  public 

■action,  PsmMrr  is  a  stronger  term 

thsB  Allow.    In  this  connexion  the 

mseisrerersed.  Ifthe  law  permit  me 

to  do  something,  it  sanctions  my  doing 

k;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  allow  of 

■j  doing  it  firtHn  the  case  not  baring 

Mm  eootem|dated  and  prorided  for 

by  law.   One  tolerates  a  thing  when, 

bsring  the  power  to  prerent  it,  one 

Ices  not  exercise  the  power.     One 

mHn  it  when  one  does  not  oppose, 

either   feigning   ignorance,   or   not 

ksrmg  power  to  prerent.    Allow 

wppoees  the  thing  allowed  to  be  good. 

PnmT,  that  it  may  be  good  or  bad. 

Tout&ATX  and  SirrrxB,  that  it  is  bad  or 

Miered  to  be  so. 

•  I  softr  Ub  to  enter  and  possess.** 

MXbTOV. 

if  God  raled  the  world 
and  impiety  woiald  not 


ALLOW.        GaANT.        Bestow. 
Appord. 
The  leading  idea  in  Allow  is  pro- 

S^rtionateness,  or  measured  giving;  in 
RANT,  &Toar,  or  willing  giring;  in 
Bestow — a  compound  form  of  <toto — 
substantial  benefit,  or  solid  giving; 
and  in  Appord,  personal  sparing  or 
reUtire  giving.  A  father  allows  his 
son  a  certain  sum  vearly ;  kings  grant 
pensions;  gifts  and  honours  are  some- 
times bestowed  upon  the  imworthr; 
relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor  or  the 
■ick.  We  allow  what  is  claimed  or 
expected,  we  grant  what  is  asked,  we 
bestow  what,  is  valued,  and  anbrd 
what  is  needed. 

"  If  it  (my  oflbnoe)  be  weighed 
By  itself*   with   aggrarations    net    snr- 

chaij^ed. 
Or  else  with  jnst  aUcwan^  connteipoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find.'' 

McLToir. 

"This  mvtval  eonyenienee  introdnced 
commercial  trafBc,  and  the  reciprocal  trans- 
fer of  property  by  sale,  gnmt,  or  conTey^ 
anoe."— Blaokstohx. 

"Almighty  God,  thongh  He  really  doth, 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  bestow  his  f^Toors  altogether  gratis,  bnt 
to  expect  some  competent  return,  some 
small  nse  and  income  from  them.** — 
Bjbbow. 

"  Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tnnefol  Mnse 

affords 
The   sweetest  numbers  and   the   Attest 

words."  Addisoh. 

ALLUDE.    Reper.    Advert. 

These  words  are  often  used  indis- 
criminately, but  they  are  by  no  means 
identical  in  meaning. 

To  Allude  (Lat.  aU{td(ir§)  is  mdi- 
rect,  Reper  (Lat.  ritfem)  is  positive 
and  direct.  If  I  quote  an  author,  for 
instance,  not  by  name  but  by  de- 
scription, subject,  period,  or  style 
of  writing,  I  allude  to  him ;  but  if  I 
attribute  something  to  another,  speci- 
fically and  plainly,  I  do  not  allude  but 
refer  to  him.  Allusion  is  often  so  vague 
that  oonftision  arises  from  ignorance  of 
the  person  or  period  alluded  to.  The 
fault  of  reference  is  not  obscurity,  but 
inexactness.  A  wrong  reference— an 
obscure  allusion. 

Advert  (Lat.  adtwrtiire,  to  turn  to) 
has  in  it  a  character  of  casualty,  almost 
of  abruptness,  as  if  in  adverting,  one 
suddoily  turned  aside  to  take  notion 
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of  lomeching  in  oonnexioii  with  tke 
mftin  matter  in  hand,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  dwelling  upon  it.  The  noun 
AoTKRTKHCs  ia  equiralent  to  ooo- 
•dona  obaetration. 

*<  Tha  pMple  of  th«  eonatrj  aOuduu  to 
i«i  foam  (Battcraiere  Laka)  oall  it  Boor 
Milk  Farce."— OtLPDra  T<mr. 

"Bat  to  do  food  ia  not  only  oar  creataat 
daCir*  but  our  greatatt  intereat  and  adraa- 
taca,  which  ia  that  that  Solomon  chiaif 
r^vrt  to  in  the  teat.**— Sharp. 

"  Now  to  the  oaiTanal  whola  advert. 
Our  earth  regard  ai  of  that  wh<rie  a  part.** 

Blackmobr^ 

ALMOST.    Nearly. 

Nearly  ia  more  atrictly  applied  to 
mattera  of  quintitj,  time,  spaoe,  and 
fiict;  Auioar  to  mattera  ot  progrea- 
aion,  degree,  or  force.  So  if  we  aaad, 
''  He  ia  nearly  ten  j^eara  of  age,"  we 
ahould  mean  that  ma  age  waa  aepa- 
rated  from  ten  by  a  small  interval. 
Almoat  ten  would  mean  that  in  a  little 
he  would  reach  or  have  reached  it.  It 
may  be  obaerred  that  while  Nearly 
ia  liaed  grammatically  with  a  negatiTe, 
Almost  ia  nerer  so  preceded.  That 
which  is  begun  and  approaches  its 
completion  is  almost  done ;  that  which 
ia  on  die  point  of  being  be^pn,  is  nearhr 
begun.  A  man  almoat  killed  haaauf- 
ferad  a  aerere  iniury,  a  man  nearly 
lolled  has  eacapea. 

ALSO.  Too.  Likewise.   Besides. 

Too  is  a  slighter  and  more  familiar 
word  than  Also,  which  ia  more  fonnal. 
Also  means,  aa  well  as.  Likewise,  in 
a  similar  manner.  Too.in  addition.  Be- 
sides denotes  parallel  addition.  Also 
cannot  be  uaed  for  Lieewise  if  there 
be  only  a  similarity  of  position  gram- 
matically, and  no  communitv  of  nature. 
So  ''  He  ia  a  prince  and  also  a  musi- 
cian*' may  be  said,  because  it  is  onl^ 
a  logical  or  grammatical  unity  that  la 
expreaseiL  the  same  peiaon  bein^  a 
Bubject  ot  two  propoaitions.  ''  He  is  a 
prince  and  likewise  a  muaician,"  we 
could  not  say,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  community  of  charac- 
ter between  the  things  exroessed  by 
the  terms.  Grammatically, Too  cannot 
begin  a  sentence,  while  Also  can. 

ALWAYS.    Continually. 

One  does  Alwayb  that  which  one 
doea  at  all  timea  and  on  all  oocaaiona ; 
one  doea  Continually  that  which  one 


[ai 

doea  without  intermiaaion  or 
tion.  One  ia  bound  alwaya 
duty  to  pleasure.  It  is  imp 
be  continually  at  work.  Q 
bound  alwaya  to  apeak,  wh6 
pany,  with  a  certam  oonaidc 
others ;  thia  of  itaelf  will  p 
from  apeaking  oontinuallT. 
TiNUALLY  beionn  to  proloz 
time,  so  Always  oelonga  ton 
of  occasion. 

AMBASSADOR.  £nvoi 

rOTBNTIARY.      DkPUTY.      M 

Ambassador  (Fr.  ambiumt 
&a«v)  is  a  miniater  of  th 
rank  reaident  in  a  foreign 
CTen  in  timea  of  pe>pe^  uid 
by  the  a^le  of  hia  linng  tl 
of  the  country  which  he  re 
while  an  Envoy  (Fr.  snom,  t 
ia  commonly  not  pennanei 
dent,  but  sent  on  a  particular 
The  term  applies  eapeciaU 
ministers  of  monarcha,  Minu 
mXnitter.  an  atteadant  on  a 
bein^  tne  genial  term  fb 
political  representatiTes. 

"  Since  the  Congreta  of  Viai 
aantatlyea  hare  bMn  naoallj  d 
three  claasea:  ambasiadon,  e 
eharoA  de$  ti^ddreg,  the  last  of 
mnnleatina  not  between  the  1 
between  the  foreign  departmei 
remmenta.  AmboModonmnaei 
Britain  to  Rnaaia,  Austria,  th 
Empire,  Italy,  Franee,  and  Ta 
other  miniaten  abroad  are  tern 
or  miniaters  plenipotentiary." 
AND  Cox,  Diet.  o/Lit.^  Science, 

The  envoy,  like  the  ambaai 
eroises  his  functions  in  a  si 
manner.  The  Plenipoten' 
his  name  implies  (Lat.  plen 
pHtntiaf  authority)  ia  one  ve 
full  powers  to  treat  with  a  fe 
vemment,  eapecially  when 
tions  are  precarious.  Perse 
ence,  diplomatic  talent,  anc 
are  needed  in  theplenipoten 

The  Deputy  (Fr.  d^Spui^,  i 
far*,  to  deeidt)  baa  much  lei 
being  sentuponaspedficmisi 
he  ia  bound  to  execute  with 
strictness,  and  despatch.  . 
don  and  envoya  apeak  and 
the  name  of  their  aovereign 
firat  areinveated  with  a  repn 
duality;  the  second  are  a 


DISCfilHlHATED. 
I    Utter,  whict 


jh  rmnk  uid  power  ij  erer 
depntie*  irho  mppeu  ud 
chilf  af  Kime  subordinats 

ly.  The  title  of  miniiler 
lie  foucuoiu  of  unbwndor 
;  thkt  of  deputj  awkailMes 
HMe  of  an  ftgeut.  Mitg- 
if  liTuig  uid  penoDil 
Innf;   chmcteriMicftllf 


,    CIcTe 


inego- 


•totml  tuent  uid  apt 
m  are  doind  in  ■  de 

tj  are  not  aent  bj  them- 
ptenipMnitiuT  eomMonlj 
M  that  of  ambundor^i- 


mm  Uthftit  iwwy,  vboat  Ur^ 
■Blatea  H»  a  nif ht:r  eliarg., 
■KiMt,  noUiiK  M  U>  Iboi^t 
IpuntlaliUhlaiHl  fDrgat, 
■«  lin  Ind  witb  (run  <«■ 


« that  the  Qohd  ti 


Mujiiini.  Onrs. 
iUOUS.     EoirmK*!. 
ntri  ( Lat.  Bmi/lgaiu)  qoali- 
bnn  of  eipmnon  ai  leaTca 
lonbtfbL 

■^L  <  Ul.  mquMeut)  in  tlM 
■rhieh  belong!  to  a  term  a* 
«B  than  one  meaning.  So 
I  ia  uaf^tiTe;  eqiuTOcal  ii 
Id  an  ambiguoni  aenteiiM 
e  tb«  giammatioal  wnae. 


r  obaenrei  the  expreanoi 
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a  a  iraonTU  with  pre- 
TBncaoon.  in  delibermte  equiroci- 
tion,  it'is  intended  that  the  hearer 
should  take  what  ifl  said  in  a  aenae 
laTonrabte  to  the  speaker;  acdthiaia 
made  poaaible  by  the  nie  of  variable 
or  elaatic  tefma.  EqaivocatioD  ia  pi»- 
iiuned  to  be  intentional ;  but  eoniiiMd, 
or  inadequata  ideaa,  or  a  atjle  want- 
ing in  luddi^,  will  often  lead  to  am- 
bi|iiltj.  Primarily,  Egnirocii.  ia  to 
epithet  of  tenni.  AMBronrrr,  of  ei- 
prenioivorienteneei.  Whenaiaying 
IB  eqaallj  intelligible  in  two  diatinet 
■eniH,  it  ia  eguiTDca].  Tbe  relatiie 
"  who"  aa  referring  to  more  than  UM 
poaiible  anteoedenl  ia  a  fruitful  aoune 
of  the  equifoeal.  "The  aon  of  John 
Jonea  who  Mmmitted  the  Ifaefl," 
leavea  it  aqaiTocal  whether  the  father 
or  the  aon  waa  the  thief.  Puna  are 
another— 

"  ToDt »  qui  port*  plum* 


bntaotwinge 

aa  an  attrilrate  of  attonwy*.  It  ia  to    . 

obaerred,  howcTer,  that  it  will  tte- 


raaeqniTacal.  Theeqni- 
jnbignoua,  thonph 
-  -iwe  ita  ambi^oity 
a  the  multifonn 
ling  of  temii.  He  who  wiahea 
I  ambignana  will  resort  to  eqniro- 
D  aa  ooe  way  of  ooncealing  hia 
ling,  and  a  more  available  way 
the    conitmclion    of  inrolred 

I  of  ■  •> 

"Thf^-^aeai  till*  or  tht  •  Ap»lii1iii|] 
(LTflan  lh<  Rnniu  cncd.*— WAIXBI^m 

AMEND.  CoaaicT.  Ritobm 
EuaiiD.    RiCTirr. 

Of  Iheae  Ahend  and  Ebihd  an 
really  the  lame  word,  cmmJire  ii 
Latin  beauaing  the  St.  amndtr.  Thi 
rootiiLaLBunda.a&ult.  Inoaage 
AKa»D  meana  pontifely  to  better 
Em«nb,  negaliTeV  to  remore  euilla 
Emend  ia  more  commonly  nied  o 
litcnrr  matter*,  amend  of  moral,  «n< 
of  praaucciona  of  the  undeiManding,  ai 
a  tew  or  an  airangeaaeDt. 
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8TNONTMS 


[amazement] 


(« 


Qnut  me.  Lord, 


Plougkmav. 


To  Correct  (Lat.  eorHghrt,  ptft. 
corrtdtu)  is  to  bring  to  a  confonnitj 
with  rule,  monly  artificial,  or  aoieii- 
tifie,  b^  remoTixig  fimlts ;  and,  by  an 
eztennon  of  meaniog,  pnniihingtbem. 
In  tbe  latter  caae  the  correction  is,  on- 
happily,  no  guarantee  for  the  amend- 
ment.  To Rbporm  (iMlLrtformart)  it 
to  correct  or  amend  by  a  oontinuoua 
prooen  and  with  permanent  efiect. 
In  reference  to  penona  it  has  the  sense 
of  to  reclaim  from  wrongness  of  life; 
and  to  institationSy  from  inherent  cor- 
ruption, deterioration^  or  disorganisa- 
tion. Correction  redresses  errors  and 
nmimnna  for  the  porposc  of  briiu[ing 
back  to  an  order  or  to  a  stanwd. 
Amendment  is  brought  about  in  that 
which  to  some  extent  has  been  well 
done.  Reform  denotes  the  state  of  a 
thing  re-established  in  its  right  order 
or  condition.  Correction  is  more  in 
detail.  Amendment  and  Reform  more 
oeneraly  extensire.  A  correction  of 
faults  will  constitute  an  amendment 
of  character^  which,  if  completely 
susUined,  will  result  in  an  entire  re- 
form, iteformis  predicated  of  such 
things  as  wear  acharaoter  and  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct — ^that  is,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  indiTidual  natures  or 
collectiTe  proceedings  of  men. 

<*  Under  whftt  maoner*  therefore,  ihoold 
I  now  sabmit  this  book  to  be  comettd  Mid 
amended  of  them  which  can  inffBr  nothtog 
to  be  well  P  *'— Ttrdal. 

*<The  praotioal  deflnitioii  of  what  the 
pepohur  brmaeh  of  ovr  legialatnre  wme  at 
this  day  he  took  to  be  precisely  this :  aa 
assemblj  freely  elected,  between  whom  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  there  was  the  closest 
onion  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy.  8nch 
a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  porpoae  of 
the  Constitntioli  originally  to  erect,and  snch 
a  Honae  of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of 
«Yery  Hrformer  now  to  establish." — Pitt, 
Speech  an  fhrliamentary  Beform. 

"  I  hardiv  left  a  single  line  in  it  without 
^ving  it  what  I  thought  an  emendatum.** 
—Mason. 

To  REcnrr  (Lat.  rtcttpteare)  refers 
to  something  done,  and  denotes  the 
adjusting  of  what  is  wrong  without 
reverence  to  any  continuity  of  habit. 
We  rectify  things  onl^jTy  and  wrong 
things.  It  belong  to  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  subject-matter ;  as  «.  ^. 
to  rectify  the  errors  or  exaggerations 


cor- 


of  a  statement;  but  it  has  also 
reot  a  bearing  ol  oases  of  pordj 
physical  adjustment.  Between  correct 
and  rectify  there  is  a  great  hkenesk 
But  we  rectify  when  we  make  things 
right,  we  correct  when  we  make  thou 
exact  or  true.  We  correct  by  adjoBt- 
ing  to  an  external  test,  we  rectify  by 
putting  into  normal  condition.  I  rec- 
tify a  timepiece  when  I  set  it  in  good 
order  for  going ;  I  correct  it  when  I 
make  it  indicate  the  true  time. 

AMAZEMENT.    Wondsr.    Bt- 

WILDBRMENT. 

Am  AZBMBNTis  oonncoted  by  Wedce- 
wood  with  the  Italian  imagar$^  to  &• 
dmmgtf  diipirit ;  Fr.  t'essMtsr,  to  bi 
tad,  thougktfulj  oftofiifhsd.  Skbat, 
£tym.  Diet,  considers  Amau,  for- 
merly amattf  to  be  the  A.  S.  intensive 
prefix  d-,  compounded  with  wmu; 
and  thus  wto  eon/bund  utterly.  Amaae- 
ment  is  a  combination  of  Wokdeb 
(A.  S.  wundrian)  and  a  feeling  akin 
to  dismay — a  blank,  open-mouthed 
astonishment,  affecting  the  semes 
and  the  reasoning  fiicultiee.  Won- 
der is  more  calm  and  rational.  Won- 
der increases  with  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  contemplation,  amazement 
oppresses  the  reason.  In  wonder  the 
mind  may  be  active  and  the  tongue 
eloquent:  in  amazement  one  is  mute 
and  overborne. 

Bbwiloermbnt  is  literally  thewild- 
ness  of  perplexity.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  wonder  it  is  the  strongest  form  of 
anuaement;  but  it  may  haveno  wonder 
in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  the  result  of  ex- 
treme perplexitj^.  A  man  is  bewildered 
by  the  nresentation  before  his  mind  of 
many  oifferent  objects,  having  equal 
claim  to  choice  or  preference  in  judg- 
ment or  in  action,  by  whidi  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  perplexed  inaction. 

AMBUSH.     Ambuscaob. 

These  words  are  both  deriTatires 
from  the  Low  Lat.  &aanw,a  6iish,woMi, — 
literally,  a  personal  concealment  in  a 
wood  or  trees.  Of  old  the  word  was 
Ambush;  Ambuscade  is  more  recent. 
The  latter  is,  however,  seldom  used 
but  as  a  strategic  term,  and  is  also 
used  of  the  persons  in  ambush.  Hence 
ambuscade  is  associated  with  the  legi- 
timate operations  of  war;    ambush 


{ample] 

vith  ft  eowardlT  attack  npoa  enemies 
or  obmets  cmT  ul  design.  The  wild 
bolt  bei  in  ambush,  the  commander 
pbMtn  ambuM^de. 

AMIABLE.    Estimable. 

These  adjectives  follow  the  distinc- 
tioD  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are 
dohred.  Love  is  produced  b^  the 
exUl^tion  of  such  moral  qualities  as 
are  KfrocttWy  esteem  bv  such  as  are 
dosring  of  regard.  The  Estimable 
(Lit.  cftfnoftttif)  person  is  higher 
^  the  Amiable  (Lat.  dmamU), 
tboBch  not  so  interesting  to  ourselves. 
Tin  istter  character  is  contemplated 
witk  ftiectioo  and  pleasure,  the/ormer 
vith  dfection  and  respect.  The  ami- 
lUe disposition  is  often  weak,  capable 
ofplessing,  and  desirous  to  please, 
jeL  bj  this  verj  things  liable  to  act 
auoodbtfiilly^  inoonnderately,  un- 
raidy.  The  estimable  disposition  may 
K  better  relied  on.  It  u  tempered  by 
ligkt  fiBeKng,  and  not  only  kindly  or 
fSBiptisiit  Min^«  He  who  is  merely 
aoiaUe  is  wanting  in  independence 
of  cbraeter,  and  so,  being  willing  to 
pfette  all,  will  often  disappoint  and 
disibsfy  saany.  He  who  is  estimable 
exerases  jostioe  in  small  things,  and 
voald  avoid  all  cause  of  offence,  not 
byseekinr  merely  to  please  all,  but 
to  give  alT  their  <me. 

AiaCABLE.    Friendly. 

These   words  .are   etymolo^cally 

eqaivakiitydie  Latin  amietu  bemg  the 

Esglkh/rwiui  (A.  B.frtmd).    But 

Amicable  is  the  more  n>rmal  word  of 

tke  two,  and  so  indicates  less  warmth 

of  M^sg  personally.    Friendly  is 

positive  in  its  force,  while  Amicable 

often  means  no  more  than  the  absence 

of  quarrel.    And  so  it  often  refers  to 

the  eztemals  of  conduct  or  to  a  con- 

ventional  friendship,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  aaucable  adjustment  of  disputes. 

We  are  bound  in  Christian  duty  to  live 

amieably  with  all.  but  it  would  be, 

perhaps,  impossible  to  feel  friendly 

towards aU  in  equal  degree.  Friendly 

means  widi  the  feelings  of  friends ; 

Amicable,  after  the  manner  of  friends. 

When  persons  are  friendly,  their  inter- 

conrse  will  be  amicable. 

•«  Ktoi  thoM  th*t  break  the  peace  oaonot 
kst  pnise  it,  how  nraeh  more  thoald  thej 
Md  far  it  tkit  we  tmo  friends  to  it  sod  to 
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that  omieMemn  that  attends  itf^Bp. 
Tatlor. 

"  There  are  sereral  texts  io  the  New 
Testament  which  interj^ret  the  love  of  onr 
neighboors  to  mean  nnirersal  benerolence 
or  mendliness  towards  the  whole  kind,  as 
opportunities  majr  oilier."— Watbrlakd. 

AMPLE.    Spacious.    Capacious. 

These  words  convey  in  common  the 
ideaofextentorlargeness.  But  Ample 
(Lat.  ampltu)  is  always  relative  to 
some  standard  ofwant  or  need.  Ample 
is  frilly  enough,  as  scanty  is  barely 
enough.  Anytoing  which  is  moxe 
than  sufficient  is  ample,  whether  in 
(juantitf,  number,  space,  or  aimount 
in  any  way.  It  applies, unlike  the  other 
two,  not  only  to  nzed,  but  also  to  vari- 
able amounts,  or  to  things  that  can  be 
narrowed  or  extended ;  an  ample  robe 
has  been  made  of  full  measure. 

"  How  may  I 
Adore  Thee,  Author  of  this  Unirerse, 
And  allthis  good  to  man.for  whose  well-being 
So  ampljf  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thou  bast  provided  f "  Milton. 

Spacious  expresses  what  is  of  super- 
ficial Isrgeness  in  reference  to  human 
habitation,  movement,  or  occupation. 
A  spacious  garden  gives  plenty  of 
space  forrecreation.  An  ample  garden 
is  fully  sufficient  for  this  and  all  other 
purposes  of  a  garden,  as  to  the  supply, 
for  instance,  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Capacious  (Lat.  cHpaeem)  is  large 
in  external  measurement.  In  the 
ample,  one  has  satisfaction,  in  the  spa- 
cious nreedom,  in  the  capacious  roomi- 
ness and  stowage.  Ample  is  equally 
applicable  to  things  moral  and  physi- 
cal—  ample  powers,  ample  ground. 
Spacious  is  applicable  only  to  physical 
extent,  except  by  metaphor;  while 
Capacious  belongs  in  its  primary 
sense  to  the  material,  and  in  the  secon- 
dary to  the  intellectual.  That  is  ample 
which  exceeds  requirement.  That  is 
spacious  which  gives  no  ideaof  circum- 
scription. That  is  capacious  which  is 
not  easily  overfilled,  nor  checks  the 
process  of  depositing  or  storing. 

"In  that  spacious  place  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  may  ride  afloat.'*— Dam- 
pike's  Voyagts. 


««' 


'No  figure  is  so  eapadous  as  this  (the 
sphere),and  eonseqnentlj  whose  parti  are  »o 
weO  eumpacted  and  united,  and  lie  so  near 
one  to  another  for  mutual  strength." — Bat 
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SYNONrMS 


[AMUSEME] 


AMUSEMENT.  Diymsion.  En- 

TIKTAINMENT.    SpORT.    RbCRSATION. 

Pastiiis. 

4mu8Smbht  (Fr.  omtuer,  (0  amute) 
is  employed  to  ezpraflsboth  the  thing 
that  aanoiefl  and  the  state  of  being 
amnaed.  An  amoaement  is  an  employ- 
ment or  occupation  which  gires  ease 
to  the  mind  whether  porposelj  sought 
or  not.  It  is  continuous  action  suffi- 
etently  interesting  to  prerent  a  sense 
of  labour  and  of  time,  and  may  or  mar 
not  haye  a  special  object  beyond  itself. 
It  is  a  lull  of  the  mmd,  and  a  release 
from  mental  efforts  and  serious  re- 
flexions without  beinga  merely  passive 
state.  Amusement  implies  something 
to  which  the  attention  is  giren  con- 
tinuously, and  on  which  it  muses.  The 
mere  aMence  of  ennui  without  the 
positire  sensation  of  pleasure  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  amusement,  yet 
there  must  be  a  lightness  of  occupation 
tending  to  the  side  of  mirth,  tnough 
not  necessarily  exciting  it,  and  oer^ 
tainly  not  exciting  the  contrary. 
Hence  it  is  in  one  sense  a  synonym 
with  beguile. 

"  Hich  ftbore  oar  beads  at  the  soaunit  of 
the  elmiat  a  group  of  mountaineer  ehildren 
amutittg  themselTee  with  jposhing  ttonee 
from  the  top  and  watehmg  as  they  plunged 
into  the  lake."~Oxu>iir's  limr. 

Div  EBSXON  (  Lat.tftwrsioiMm,  a  turn' 
ing  atidt)  is  an  amusement  viewed 
relatively  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  life,  man  which  it  is  a  deviation. 
As  we  are  amused  by  having  our 
attention  turned  to  a  tmng,  so  we  are 
diverted  b  jr  having  our  attention  turned 
firom  it.  Hence  diversion  is  more 
strongly  counteractive  than  amuse- 
ment, and  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
excitement — such,  forinstanoe,as  may 
amount  to  positive  merriment.  Di- 
version is  a  livelier  term  than  amuse- 
ment. When  one  is  amused,  the  time 
passes  unmarked:  when  one  is  diverted 
It  passes  marked  only  by  lively  and 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  amused 
by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedy.  One 
does  not  say  that  the  tragedy  diverts, 
because  it  is  too  serious ;  nor  amuses, 
because  it  is  too  earnest.  He  must  be 
wellnigh  weary  of  life  whom  nothing 
can  amuse;  he  must  be  deep  in  melan- 
sboly  whom  nothing  can  divert.  One 


may  amuse  one's  self,  one  is 
by  other  things  or  persons.  Oneu 
therefore,  be  amused  in  aolitode; 
is  diverted  only  in  company.  It  is  1 
well  to  give  way  to  a  fondness 
diversions,  for  it  is  likely  to  create  sil 
incapacity  for  quiet  amusements,  all 
draughts  too  strong  destroy  the  rdishi' 
for  those  which  are  weaker,  and  ex- 
citing pleasures  make  common  plea- 
sures tame.  Calm,  sedentary,  uid 
sometimes,  unhappily,(Tivolous,tiiiiigs 
amuse.  It  rejquires  something  more 
animated  to  divert. 

"  They  most  act  as  their  equals  met,  thcf 
must,  like  others,  dxeas,  keep  a  taMe,  aa 
eqaipage,aadreaorttopQblioiliver«M»s.  U 
isneoessarj  according  to  their  ideas."— 
Khox,  Euayi. 

Entertainmsnt  is  a  ferm  which 
has  assumed  with  ourselves  a  lighter 
character  than  belongs  to  its  French 
original.  In  Fr.  entreiitn  means 
more  sustained  conversation.  The 
prooeedinn  of  a  debating  society  sre 
more  closely  allied  than  anything  else 
to  the  original  idea  of  entertainment. 
Yet  the  entertainment  with  us  has  so 
much  in  common  with  tlus  that  the 
idea  is  that  of  social  amusement  of  a 
more  or  less  refined  dbaracter,  as  a 
play,  a  descriptive  lecture,  a  musical 
performance,  and  the  like.  The  in- 
tellect and  the  taste  are  sought  to  be 
enlisted  in  entertainment,  and  those 
are  the  most  entertaining  books  which 
appeal  tosuchcapacitips  ofamnsement 
as  Delong  to  the  refined  and  educated. 
Common  people  prefer  diveraions,aiid 
are  incapable  or  appreciating  enter* 
tainments. 

"  Bat  the  kind  hosts  their  emUrttmrnm^ 

grace 
With  heartj  welcome  and  aa  open  (bee ; 
In  all  thej  did  jon  misht  discern  witk  ease 
A  willing  mind  and  a  aesire  to  vdease.** 

i>RTnnr. 

Sport  (O.  Fr.  m  detporteVf  to  omum 
<m$$elf)  represents  a  species  of  bodily 
recreation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
young  and  agile,  and  taking  place  for 
the  most  part  in  the  open  air.  A  game 
may  or  may  not  be  sedentary,  sport 
never  is.  But  sport  belongs  to  conver- 
sation as  well  as  action,  and  sport  in 
that  case  means  playfol  talk  without 
serious  meaning—irony,  banter,  jest, 


h 
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like,  are  in  that  sense  sport. 

Bay  be  defined  to  be  a  direnion 

ieU  such  as  fowling,  hunting. 

It  differs  from  game  in  toe 

particalar  that  brides  bein^ 

of  being  carried  on  in  soh- 

is  not  goremed  by  roles  of 

sty, 

>,  again,  is  used  of  mental  re- 
,  ss  a  game  of  chess. 

m  Tui«d  with  moHde  urt, 

iri  th«  dkk,  anil  Kme  the  jareUn 

rt: 

qvcstered  firom  the  Tut  resort 

late  sfwetator  of  the  qMrt." 

Pope. 

tATioT  (Lat.  r*eredr§f  to  rt- 
like  dirersion,  counteractive, 
necessarily  so  energetic,  and 
ea  all  decrees  of  relaxation, 
!  most  actiye  to  the  least  active 
ementa.  Still  some  amount 
Q  is  involTed,  otherwise,  it 
le  repose.  It  belongs  espe- 
the  studious,  the  industrious, 
Be  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ble  duties  of  office.  To  such 
in  is  a  relief  firom  past  labours 
eparation  for  resuming  them, 
le  an  amusement,  a  diversion, 
tsinmenty  or  a  sport,  lind  it  is 
ly  sought  and  taken  with  a 
tts  restoratiye  effects. 
Arrm  b  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
I  of  pleasantly  passing  the 
It  is  the  active  amusement 
eguiles  the  leisure  hour  which 
e  mii^ht  hang  tediously.  It 
)y  relief  to  the  industrious  to 
reation:  it  is  better  that  for 
lent  there  should  be  found  a 
than  that  he  should  be  left  to 


at  of  aeffiity  thej  most  either 
r  •ccQstomed  labours,  or  else  r«- 
Beelrcs  with  hooest  sod  laodsble 
'— Moke's  Utopia, 

LOGY.    RisEMaLANcs. 

WT  (Gr.  m^rnXf^yU)  is  often 
iliarly  as  if  it  meant  no  more 
ral  similarity  or  resemblance, 
i  that  the  words  analogy  and 
might  often  be  used  mter- 
>ly ,  but  analogy  is  not  simple 
Analogy  ia  a  resemblance 
nahipa.  It  expresses  a  fixed 
.    Rasemblaooe  may  exist  in 


any  degree ;  the  resemblance  of  the 
whole  Ming  striking  to  our  sense  and 
observation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  points  in  detail  which  are 
similar.  It  two  treea  are  very  much 
alike  in  height,  sprowth,  diape  of 
leaves,  and  general  colour,  there  is 
no  analofinr,  but  a  resemblance  between 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  analogy  between  the  brancheo  sod 
a  man's  arms,  so  that  we  sometimes 
speak  of  an  arm  of  a  tree ;  for  the  re- 
lation of  the  branch  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  like  that  of  the  arms  of  a 
man  to  the  human  body.  If  I  argue 
that  because  the  seed  dies  in  the  earth 
before  it  springs  up  anew,  therefore 
it  ia  probable  that  the  human  body 
will  nse  again  after  death ;  this  is  sa 
to  the  idea  only  a  resemblance ;  as  to 
the  aivument,  an  analogy;  the  prin- 
ciple beine  some  community  in  the 
Sound  of  the  likeness ;  as,  for  mstance, 
at  as  the  same  God  is  the  Author  of 
a  natural  and  of  a  spiritual  world,  He 
may  be  expected  to  act  in  regard  to 
eacn  upon  similar  or  common  bws. 

"The  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  an  ana- 
logy between  intellect  and  tight, for  as  much 
as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to 
the  body,  and  that  he  who  gorems  the 
state  is  analogous  to  him  who  steers  a  ship. 
Hence  a  prince  is  analogically  styled  a  pilot, 
being  to  the  state  what  a  pilot  is  to  the  ves- 
sel."—Bishop  BXRKKLKT. 

"To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like 
God.  It  is  that  which  of  all  other  qoaUties 
fixes  ns  the  raemMan^  of  His  Nature  and 
perlleetlon."— Shabp. 

ANALYSIS.    Resolution.     Re- 

OUCTION. 

Analysis  (ifaXva-iq)  is  from  Gr. 
ataXvttf,  the  equivalent  of  the  I^t. 
T^iaolvhre,  to  ruoLve,  But  though  in 
meaning  identical,  they  differ  some- 
what in  application.  Analysis  is  a 
chemical  ana  metaphysical  t^rm.  We 
analyse  a  substance  into  its  component 
parts,  or  a  complex  notion  into  its 
constituent  ideas,  or  a  sentence  into 
its  parts  of  speech .  Resolution  means 
the  same  thing,  but  is  also  applicable 
to  other  processes  than  those  which 
belong  to  human  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  action  of  the  elements 
may  resolve  a  substance  into  its  com- 
ponent parts^  but  it  does  not  analyze 
It.    Resolution  expresses  the  fact  o* 
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prooMS,  uiftljtii  the  scientific  inten- 
tion  as  well.  Reaolutaon  may  be  ac- 
cidental, and|yai8  it  eonduotod  with 
the  porpoae  ofcognition.  ReouctivUi 
( Lat.  rtdiietioMmf  a  bringing  back)  ib 
like  reaolation  as  being  uie  refult 
either  of  intellifi^enoe  or  of  mechanical 
operation;  bat  it  means  a  different 
thing.  As  to  resolre  is  to  loose  or 
separate,  so  to  reduce  is  to  bring  back. 
A  thing  resolved  is  taken  to  pieces, 
a  thing  reduced  is  taken  to  another 
form  usually  inferior,  weaker  or  more 
elementary.  After  resolution  there 
*  are  many  parts  or  particles,  difiering 
amoniip  themsdyes.  After  reduction 
there  is  one  substance  altered  in  fimn 
or  condition  or  aspect.  Men  may  be 
reduced  to  tribes,  animals  or  yege- 
tables  to  classes,  many  rules  to  one 
oomTOrehenaive  rule,  a  number  from 
one  aenomination  to  another  without 
altering  its  Tslue,  shillings  to  pence, 
stone  to  powder,  a  metal  from  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 
On  the  other  hand  the  atmosphere  is 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  or  the  idea  of  amasement  into 
wonder  and  bewilderment,  or  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  into 
the  dtttjjT  towards  God  and  that  towards 
our  neighbour.  If  we  were  to  use 
the  term  reduced,  in  this  last  case  we 
should  mean  that  the  numbtr  ten  was 
reduced  to  the  number  two,  or  ten 
commandments  to  two  commandments, 
which  is  no  analysis  or  resolution  of 
the  subject  matter.  Analysis  searches, 
resolution  decomposes,  reduction 
alters  in  form. 

ANIMAL.    Brute.    Bsast. 

Animal  (  Lat  HvUmaVS  comprehends 
eyeiy  creature  endowed  with  that  life 
which  ia  superior  to  the  merely  vege- 
tative life  of  plants,  and  therefore  in- 
cludes man.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, made  to  express  distinctively 
othrr  animals  than  man.  In  that  case 
we  have  to  suppose  a  further  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  rational  and 
the  irrational  animal  life. 

"  Animate  bodies  are  either  sneh  at  are 
endned  with  a  vegetative  eoQl  as  plaata* 
or  a  Mnntive  tool  as  the  bodies  of  animals, 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  insects,  or  a  rational 
soqI  as  the  hodj  of  man  and  the  vehicles  of 
angels  if  any  sneh  there  be." — Rat,  on 
Creation. 


Bkutb  (Lat.  brviut^  trrscisn 
Beast  (Lat.  freitia)  stand relafe 
in  its  own  wav  to  man.   Bkut 
animal  regaraed  in  reference 
absence  of  that  intelligence 
man  possesses,  Beast  (except 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
ia  reference  to  that  savage  na 
which  man  is  or  ought  to  be 
The  indolent,  senseless,  and 
brute ;  the  crueL  savage,  vile  c 
besst.    Hence  wnile  the  term 
is  applicable  to  insects,  neithe 
nor  beast  is  so,  being  insuscep 
moral  comparison  with  man. 
plying  the  terms  figuratively  to  1 
racter  and  disposition  of  men,  i 
denotes  one  who  follows  the  u 
and  propensities  of  his  lower 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  reetraii 
intellectua]  sympadiies;   Bea 
who  grovels   in   sensuality, 
one  whose  nature  seems  dnuli 
fine  feeling. 

"We  cannot  teach  bnde  animal 
their  ejes  in  any  other  way  than 
whieh  nature  hath  tanght  them."- 
"  Ittspiiinir  dun 
And  helpless  victinu  witn  a  sense  i 
Of  iiyuy*  ^th  soch  knowledge 

strength. 
And  sneh  ssffaeity  to  take  revenge 
That  oft  the  oeaif  has  seemed  to  i« 

man."  Ooi 

ANIMATE.    Inspire. 

To  Animate  (Lat.  dfUmnre) 
rally  to  put  life  or  soul  into  s 
To  INSPIRE  ( Lat.  iiuptrors,  to 
into)  is  to  impart  an  influence 
nature  of  another  as  if  by  a 
The  difference  lies  in  what  is  so 
to  be  communicated.  The  lo^ 
fluenoe  is  expressed  by  the  wo 
mate,  so  that  the  term  is  app 
the  mere  iBD|parting  of  life,  or 
pearance  ot  life.  The  soul  ai 
the  body,  the  marble  of  the  a 
appears  animated.  The  highe 
spiritual,  or  finer  faculties  and  i 
are  said  to  be  imparted  by  insp 
as  to  be  inspired  with  a  sublii 
rage  or  devotion.  Animation  qi 
the  physical  and  inferior,  ins{ 
the  mental,  moral,  and  spirit 
pulses,  ss  of  human  nature.  S 
MATE  lends  itself  the  more  ei 
express  evil  influences;  as  to 
mated  by  a  apirit  of  revenge. 


ounce] 

egBB,  kcceleralm  il,  ud  poiR- 
Jw  oiDcliuioii  of  it,  RiTinK 
fi»,  uid  mimth.  He  bu  to 
latcd  wbo  a  wtutiag  on  the 
'  tfunt,  wbo  ia  cold  uid  indif- 
D  Action,  vbo  Kquirek  to  be 
OQt  of  Apmtfay,  woo  ifl  to  be 
ed  OBI  of  iluggishnaa,  hkring 
will  or  little  ewootoen.  He 
uuMUted  bj  bope  of  >  reward 
1  bis  liuuJliei  more  biiiklj. 
o  ia  lEkapired  wilb  ■  lore  of 

tie  r«;ard  for  wiftbing  but  tbe 
ion  wUcb  ii  the  object  of  hi* 


MATION.    LiK.   ViriciTT. 

unoM  (m  Ahwiti)  tnd  Lin 
I/)  4i«  emplojed  alike  to  ex- 

' Mmtce  of  aoe  tctoated 

inpiilaeaof  DMnre.    Lile 
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TT  (Lilt.  aicwUitlm)  difhn 
iiimttrtym  in  exiaeaainr  itaeif 
bj  the  malms',  apecd,  and 
«■!■,  white  MiiniMion  may  be 
d  to  the  oouManaoca.    Spikit 


kiupect.  It  ia  that  livacit}- 
asaUiaa  itaeif  in  difficnlty  or 
,  and  ia  aooooipuued  by  aelf- 
m  when  needed.  Animitioo 
9  eoa),  Tiraeitf  in  the  tempo*- 
^krit  m  the  beut.    Animation 

objeotire-  A  picture  baa  life 
r  prfa«iila  the  ertemal  character 
nl  truth.  Life  in  this  aerue 
■  tbe  facta  of  life,  le  animation 
tio^  of  life.  AomiatiDn  is  ap- 
in  tbe  penon,  life  ia  thrown 
•  thinK.  An  einberance  of 
bfa  a^  (piriti  will  [roduce 
r,  whicfa  lor  a  time  maj  be  en- 
f,  bat  afterwaida  become*  op- 


olaima  without  animation,  probably 
lack*  intertat  in  the  aubjeet  orthe  oo- 
caaion.  He  who  is  kocnm  to  be  want- 
ing in  apirit,  will  let  tlip  the  oppor- 
tanitie*  of  tbe  enterpriamg  and  be  a 
prey  to  the  eelfiah  aod  the  aggreaaor. 
"  Beroct,  In  fcalmatad  mu1>I(,  tnwa. 


el  thai  ■■rini  "'    rmi 
IV  nrvth  of  a  aeaJot  In  (ha 
I,  h(  (Jnmai)  fvua  hb  aa- 


Thing*  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence  ire  Abnouhcu)  (Ul, 
flinuBciart,  u  announn,  |rrociniBi), 
Facta  which  are  tidingi,  aa  well  oe  per- 


eferenoB  to  aomething  by 
iw,  but  already  eipe^ed. 
—  * offo-^'- 


„.  .  .  forniality. 
An  iuriled  gueat  ia  annoanoed.  A 
maniage  ia  aanooDced  in  tbe  newa- 
papen,     Announaenkeut  mar  be  u 

The  approach  of  myhj  ia 
announced  by  a  ibIto  of 

artillery.  Annonncement  may  be  in 
words,  or  by  eigaal  vithout  worda. 

"Bu  (Qdho  KJinbath'o  aniTB]  wh 
aimmnad  Uiroagh  ihs  ajuiUr  by  apaal 
t*  (Kuaon  tram  th«  immpatU,  mai  a  dtailaT 
of(lr.-w«*i  at  Bight,-— CiO»"'r  Tow. 

Puoci.Aiif  (Lat.  priciamart)  Bppliea 
only  to  what  is  or  mar  become  matter 
of  public  intereat,  and  ia  made  in  the 
hearing  or  cogoiaance  of  many.  We 
Bay  in  tbe  comiaanoe,  beoaae  procla- 
lajfoof— -''^ —  -•'■ — 

or  their  edict 


authoritBtii 


•^^  A  'i^nal 
light  announ. 
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take  pboe  after  an  interral  of  tune,  as 
an  intended  departure  may  be  an- 
nonnoed,  so  Proclaim  and  Publish 
(Lat.  puhttean)  usnally  refer  to  things 
present.  In  such  phrases  as  to  pro- 
claim or  publish  an  mtention  the  sub- 
ject is  in  fact  present.  There  is  a  close 
alliance  between  Publish  and  Pro- 
CLAiMy  but  Pu  BUSH  maj  beloug  to  any 
means  for  putting  a  matter  in  the 
possession  or  the  public.  We  proclaim 
our  own  acts  or  intentions,  we  pub- 
lish what  interests  or  concerns  others 
to  know.  We  announce  in  order  to 
apprize^  as  we  Declare  (Lat.  dtxUi' 
rare)  to  remore  obscurity,  secrecy,  or 
doubt.  We  publish  that  all  may 
know.  We  proclaim  that  they  may 
know  whose  ousiness  or  du^  it  is  to 
know.  We  announce  that  they  may 
know  who  are  interested  in  hearing. 
When  we  declare  we  do  not  desire  so 
much  a  wide  publicity  for  what  we 
say,  as  a  distinct  understanding.  It  is 
spoken  out  clearly  and  unreservedly, 
because  we  wish  it  to  be  well  known, 
understood,  and  believed.  A  lover 
declares  his  passion.  A  suitor  his  in- 
tentions. A  criminal  his  accomplices. 
Proclamation  is  authoritative,  but 
short-lived,  publication. 

"  Now  had  the  Great  Prodaimer  with  a 

Toioe 
More  awftd  than  the  sound  of  trumpet 

eried 
Repentaaee,  and  He«Tea'i  Ungdom  nigh 

ftthMid 
To  aU  baptised. "  Miltoh. 

"  For  the  inetraetion.  therelbre,  of  all 
aorta  of  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sacred  and  saring  tmth  of  Ck>d  be 
openlx  fmbHthed  nnto  them,  which  open 
publication  of  hesTenlj  mjvbaie*  is  bj  an 
eaoelleney  termed  preaching.**— HooKSB. 

"  Bnt  the  attorney  answered  them  that 
he  is  not  the  Declarer  of  his  intentions ;  he 
mast  be  judged  bf  the  book,  by  his  words, 
above  all  by  the  effect"— State  TridU. 

ANNOY.  Molest.  Tease.  Ag- 
grieve.   Persecute. 

Annoy  is  from  Uie  O.  Fr.  anoitr,  the 
modem  Fr.  tnnyer  (Lat.  in  Mio  etw, 
to  be  an  object  of  di$Uh$\  Molest 
(Lat.  mtiUttare),  Tease  (A.8.  toBson, 
to  plucky  to  tease).  That  which  offends 
annoys  by  its  presence.  Annoyance 
is  the  action  of  the  hateful  or  oflfensive, 
not  of  the  positively  painful.    To  be 


subjected  to  what  we  dislike  is  tbp 
etymological  force  of  annoyance.    It 
may  be  mental  or  physical,  a  n- 
petition    of   discordant    sounds,  a 
glare    of  light,   the   misconduct  of 
a  friend.     As   annoyance    dependi 
upon  our  own  feelings  or  circan- 
stances,  more  than  in  the  inherent 
nature  of  thinga,  it  will  often  happen 
that  what  may  be  an  annoyance  to 
us  is  not  so  to  others,  or  to  our- 
selves at  some  other  time.    Inapti- 
tude of  times  and  seasons,  disre^^ 
of  measure  and  propriety  in  thug* 
may  lead  to  annoyance.     We  may 
even    be   annoyed  with    ourselves. 
Molest  is  physical,  and  comes  only 
from  without.    It  oenotes  an  active 
though    temporary   trouble.      That 
whicn  annoys  us  is  distasteful.    That 
which  molests  us  is  oppressive,  bur- 
densome :  it  disturbs  the  order  of  cor 
being  ana  action.    It  is  like  the  per- 
petual sense  of  a  foreign  body  brought 
into  contact  with  os.  It  is  oifficult  to 
bear.  We  may  sometimes  reason  ooi^ 
selves  out  of  annoyance,  but  molesta- 
tion is  too  obtrusive  tobe  so  disposed  of. 
The  sense  of  molestation  is  onen  pro- 
duced by  the  reiwtition  of  causes  or  an- 
noyance.  One  is  molested  by  insults, 
by  begging  applications,  by  the  visits 
of  a  fly  or  a  wasp.    We  sre  not  mo- 
lested by  facts  or  circumstances  in 
themselves,  or  by  what  we  hear  or  is 
reported  to  us;  but  by  that  which  galls, 
faogues,  or  haunts  us  by  unwelcome 
repetition.  We  feel  especially  molested 
in  some  course  whicn  is  interrupted, 
or  some  state  disturbed,  or  some  occu- 
pation obtruded  upon;  as  sleep  may 
DC  molested  by  unpleasant  dreams,  or 
study  by  distracting  noises. 

"Sarewhere  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  com- 
plain 
Of  such   as   wandering   near  her  secret 
bower 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.** 

Orat. 
We  are  teased  by  unpleasant  trifles 
which  bv  their  recurrence  cause  ini- 
tation  of  mind.  Teasing  is  a  lighter 
form  of  molesting.  We  are  molested 
by  the  importunities  of  men,  teased  bj 
those  of  children. 

"  Bat  as  a  whelp  starts  ap  with  fear 
When  a  bee's  humming  in  his 
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Bhegrias 
teamer  tpiaa." 

Fkxtox. 

ly  the  same  m  ag- 
•^lmfr«f  to  hurdtn, 
n  uneasj  Beose  of 
;.  He  is  aggriered 
in  his  pride,  his 
of  fairness ;  as  by 
extortion.  We  are 
i  are  not  dealt  with 
^ht  to  be.  Annoj- 
*n  we  reflect  upon 
illed-for,  or  incon- 
■ieTed  person  con- 
tuse to  complain 
•n  taken  into  due 
}  has  been  the  ob- 

preaion  aad   extor- 

'jnU  perst^uiy  part, 
aistentlj  to  ag- 
ip  with  injury  or 
t  on  purpose,  and 
hatred,  to  punish 
lions.  One  may 
fgriered  by  mis- 
motives  and  con- 
t  there  can  be  no 
ecntion,  which  is 
sn  the  part  of  the 
mtion  IS  such  in- 
u  indiTiduals  take 
administer.  Har- 
lie  sanction  it  can- 
res  the  penal^  of 
It  is  therefore 
:  upon  such  instal- 
rtunities  allow,  or 
ith  impuni^  to  the 
mtion  attests  the 
!T8on  or  the  cause 
to  it.  It  proves 
ciliate  or  to  con- 
len  the  immediate 
ray,  it  is  the  resort 
ess  and  retribntiye 


lees  no  ainoere  eoa- 
change  of  <^iinioii; 
vitiates  the  public 
a  to  pravufaatioo, 
1  a  macral  thoush 
nposioct  "***^***'  toe 
ima,  mtema  of  doc- 
»t  believe,  aad  dare 
it  diegraces  the  eha- 


raeter,  and  woonds  the  repatation  of  Chris- 
tisoitj  itaelf  bj  making  it  the  author  of  op> 
pretdcm,  cruelty,  and  Uoodjihed."— Pauet. 

ANOMALOUS.    Irregular. 

That  is  Irregular  (Lat.  tn,  not^ 
and  Tt^iita^  a  rule)  which  is  a  devia- 
tion from  tne  common  rule.  That  is 
Anomalous  (Gr.  Aiw^xoc,  a-,not,  and 
eiA&Xof,  even)  which  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  things.  That  which  is 
iiregular  b  an  exeeptum  to  rule,  that 
which  is  anomalous  is  not  redticibU 
to  rule.  That  which  is  irregular  is  a 
departure  fh>m  a  course  or  process, 
that  which  is  anomalous  stands  alone, 
being  unlike  the  tenour  of  one's  obser- 
vation or  experience.  Hence  a  toli- 
tary  or  rare  exception  to  a  rule  become* 
an  anomaly, 

ANSWJER.  Reply.  Rejoinder. 
Response. 

The  general  idea  common  to  these 
terms  is  that  of  words  given  in  reauired 
return  for  words.  An  Answer  (A.  S. 
andiuarian,  orig.  to  «ii>ear  in  opposition 
to,  to  respond)  is  given  as  being  speci- 
fically demanded.  So  an  answer  fol- 
lows a  question  as  the  supply  upon 
the  demand ;  and  in  a  debate  an  an- 
swer to  a  speech  meets  certain  points, 
according  to  preconcerted  understand- 
ing and  arrangement.  To  the  answer 
in  the  latter  case  the  term  Reply  (Fr. 
repliqtur,  Lat.  repltcare,  to  fold  bqck^ 
to  make  a  replv)  would  oe  applicable. 
A  reply  is  a  formal  answer  to  an  ar- 
gumentative assertion  which  is  far 
more  than  a  question  or  interrogation. 
It  commonly  implies  a  statement  to 
the  contrary  of  that  to  which  it  replies. 
An  answer  may  be  simply  commensu- 
rate with  the  terms  or  an  interroga- 
tion. A  reply  goes  beyond  them,  and 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  interro- 
gation at  all.  An  answer  is  asked, 
a  reply  may  be  volunteered  without 
being  asked,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
the  speaker.  So  we  may  reply  to  a 
remonstrance,  a  reprimand,  or  objur- 
gation. A  reply  is  an  answer  offered 
or  demanded  or  expected,  or  the  con- 
trary, and  extending  beyoad  mere 
affinnation  or  negation. 

"  When  a  man  asks  me  a  question,!  have 
It  in  my  power  to  anstver  or  be  silent,  to 
answer  softly  or  roughljr  in  terms  of  r»> 
speet,  or  in  terms  of  ooatempt."— Bkaxtcb. 
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"The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and 
repiy  to  the  defendant's  |rfea.  The  plaintiff 
in  ma  replieation  may  totallf  rererM  the 
plea."— BL40K8TOXX. 

Rejoinosr  expresses  not,  as  Reply 
does,  a  formal  and  leng^thened  coon- 
tex^statement,  bnt  one  within  a  short 
oompais  and  of  a  pointed  character. 
It  follows  upon  a  remark  directly  or 
indirectly  personal,  and  is  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  give  the  speaker  something 
•a  good  as  he  brings,  to  place  him 
npon  the  same  lerel  as  that  to  which 
he  would  reduce  the  other.  The  term 
bears  the  technical  meaning  of  a  re- 
ply upon  A  reply. 

'*  A^euuEcr  to  the  ^vrl  the  king  diadained. 
Bat  shook  his  liead  and  xiaing  wxath  re> 
■trained."  Pops. 

Response  (Lat.mpoiuum)  is  some- 
times only  a  more  learned  word  for 
Answer.  But  it  has  also  a  character  of 
its  own  in  which  it  differs  from  Re- 
joinder in  being  not  an  antagonistic 
but  an  accordant  answer.  It  extends 
beyond  words  to  acts  and  feelings, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
another.  The  responses  of  a  liturgy 
are  framed  in  harmonious  correspon- 
dence, the  pra^ors  of  the  people 
echoing  back  as  it  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  priest  in  prayer.  An  intelli- 
gent and  feeling  remark  will  often 
nnd  a  response  m  the  heart  or  mind 
of  another. 

"Tertnllian  takes  notice  that  the  re- 
spotues  in  Baptism  were  then  somewhat 
larger  than  the  model  laid  down  bj  Christ, 
meaning  than  the  Ibrm  of  Baptism,  and  he 
refJBXs  the  enlargement  of  the  retpmse$  to 
immemorial  cnatom  or  tradition."— water- 
LAim. 

ANTIC.    Gesticulation. 

An  Antic  (Fr.  antique,  Lat.  antl- 
f  wtM,  afwUnt)  is  literally  an  antiquated 
grotesque  moTcment  of  the  whole  body 
or  such  a  posture  of  it.  Gesticula- 
tion {LM.  get^iUatimiem)  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  whole  body  or  limbs, 
whether  accompanied  by  speech  or 
not,  of  which  tne  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press some  meaning,  to  indicate  some 
wntiinent,  or  to  signify  some  direction 
to  another.  The  eesticulation  has  its 
oharacteristio  in  illustrating  or  enforc- 
ing a  meaning ;  the  antic  is  often  the 
most  striking  when  it  is  meaningless, 
gnttnitons,  or  insubordinate.    A  for- 


[ 


mal  and  demonstratiTe  act, 
the  value  or  sigpaificanee  bes 
portion  to  the  main  action  o 
IS  called  in  the  languaee 
satire,  an  antic.  Gesticiuati 
point  when  they  are  exoessi' 
the  manner  outstrips  the  n 
come  antics.  Gestioulatioi 
connected  with  the  most  t 
the  most  ludicrous  subject 
are  never  serious,  though 
be  farcically  solemn. 

APARTMENT.    Room 

BER. 

Apartment  (Fr.  it  port, 
ad  partem,  apart)  meant  c 
not  a  diamber,  but  a  poi 
house,  a  suite  of  rooms  set  i 
particular  purpose ;  a«  it  w( 
partment  of  a  house;  it  < 
sequently  to  be  applied  tc 
chamber.  Chamber  (Fr, 
Lat.  ciLm&ra  )  is  a  vaulted  spa 
with  an  arched  roof.  Ko 
A.  S.  rianj  «pace,  in  the  sens 
we  say  "there  is  room 
hence,  space  set  apart  in  a  ] 
enclosea  in  walls.  Hence  t 
teristic  idea  of  apartments 
of  chamber  compactness, 
room,  accommodation.  A 
should  be  elegant  and  s 
numerous.  A  room  spad 
modious,well  proportioned 
her  neat,  snug,  private. 

APOCRYPHAL.  Soppc 
That  which  is  Apocryi 
AflnoMfi^oc,  hidden)  is  neeai 
authenticated  or  unproved.  1 
is  Supposititious  (Lat.  «uj 
subttituted)  is  positively  false 
There  may  be  in  the  apocry] 
that  is  venerable,  but  the  n 
rally  recoils  from  that  wfa 
forth  under  false  preten< 
Church  of  Rome  retains  in 
of  Scripture  certain  books 
the  Protestants,  are  regard 
cryphal.  A  slight  increase  o 
in  its  favour  might  conver 
posititions  into  the  apocrjT] 
the  contrary,  the  story  o 
Tdl,  once  generally  belie 
now,  for  want  of  evideno 
mitted  to  be  at  least  apocry 
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It  mar  be  obwrred  that  the  term 
tpocrjpaal  is  restricted  to  matters  of 
ttttement,  and  especially  literary  pro- 
dnetians  sapported  by  dubious  eri- 
daee,  while  supposition  is  extended 
fcaerally  to  wokI  is  put  forward  as 
trae,  bong  counterfeit;    as  a  sup- 
posititious diild. 

APOLOGY.  Dbfencs.  Justifi- 
unoir.    Excuse.     Plea. 

An  Apoijoot  (Gr.  imxa>4(»)  had 
ongxaally  the  simple  meaning  of  di- 
^,  as  Bishop  Jewels  ''Apologr 
fcrtlke  Church  of  £njg;land."  As  such 
itvcana  bterary  air.  In  such  cases 
itaipposes  the  CMurge  of  imperfection, 
kat  act  necessarily  the  recognition  of 
It  As  at  present  employed,  the  word 
BttBB  sometlung  said  by  way  of 
■f  lida,  and  so  becomes  practically 
tk  eoBtrary  to  a  defence,  and  an  ad- 
■HMD  of  some  wrong  or  impropriety 
■idGrdone,  or  someomission  of  whicn 
the  fpeaker  acknowledges  himself 
fiihr.  It  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
•odal  justice  or  of  deference.  He  who 
ipolo^ses  defends  himself  by  acknow- 
ledfiog  himself  in  the  wrong. 

"  For  in  the  Book  that  is  c«Uad  mine 
voiogy  it  is  not  required  by  the  nature  of 
tMt  aame  that  it  be  any  answer  or  defence 
kr  mine  own  self  at  all;  but  it  snf- 
floFtk  tbat  it  be  of  ndne  own  making  an 
MtwMT  or  defence  for  some  other.  ** — 8iB 

T.VOXK. 

It  win  be  seen  that  Defence  (Lat. 
difendirt,  to  deftnd)  and  Jvstifica- 
Tio?i  {LmIL  ju9ttpteatumtm)y  although 
the  same  as  Apology  in  one  of  its 
are  its  opposite  in  another; 
»ly,  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  al- 
together admit  wrong  committed.  Yet 
j— tiifation  is  a  strongjer  term  than 
defence.  The  apology  in  the  case  of 
wm  aecosed  penoo  is  his  defence,  which 
may  or  amy  not  be  complete,  wnile  his 
mstificatioii  is  a  proof  of  more  than 
nnnrfnrm,  nnaely,  that  he  did  right 
in  what  he  did.  Justification  is  the 
obiect  ci  apology,  and  apology  the 
eiort  at  justification.  Like  defence, 
spofegy  presupposes  charge  or  attack, 
whilejustificatioa  may  berolnnteered. 
We  ftpokcise  to  another  or  to  others. 
We  yutafy  or  defend  what  we  our- 
mArm  hmwm  doaey  and  aometimes  what 


we  advance  as  a  claim.  We  defend 
ourselFes  by  either  admitting  or  dei\y* 
ing  that  we  have  so  acted  as  alleged. 
Wejustify  ourselves  by  first  conceding 
the  met,  and  then  defending  the  rights 
of  it.  Where  the  defence  admits  the 
allegation,  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  piuliation  of  the  charge,  or  a  demon- 
stration of  its  allowableness.  It  is 
possible  that  a  justification  may  go  no 
farther.  On  tne  other  hand,  it  may 
prove  positively  a  high  degree  of  trutn 
and  right.  Defence  is  a  more  formal 
word  than  justification.  It  may  be 
against  proceedings  in  courts  of  law, 
or  in  answer  to  some  public  challenge. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  acts,  but  is  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  vindication  of  opinions, 
ustification  is  less  formal.  It  is  of 
acts  and  conduct,  and  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  any  with  whom  we  may 
wish  to  set  ourselves  right.  The 
grounds  of  justification  are  indefinite, 
and  would  depend,  for  their  force,  on 
the  character  and  views  of  those  before 
whom  the  justification  was  made.  A 
technical  defence  may  be  successful, 
yet  fall  short  of  a  moral  justifica- 
tion. 

Excuse  (Lat.  exciimrf,  to  free  from 
hiame)  is  a  weaker  term  than  defence 
and  justification,  and  is  applicable  to 
matters  of  less  gravity^  Serious  of- 
fences may  be  d^ended  or  even  justi- 
fied; in  wmch  case  the  argument  would 
go  to  show  that  they  were  onl  v  appa- 
rent, not  real  ofifences :  but  they  are 
never  excused.  An  excuse  admits 
the  fact  charged  or  the  thin^^  done, 
but  endeavours  to  show  that  it  ought 
to  be  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the 
gpround  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  is  often  the  line  aidopted  by  plea- 
ders when  justification  seems  impossi- 
ble. It  is  then  tantamount  to  a  wetik 
defence.  An  excuse  may  be  against 
an  obligation  as  well  as  a  charge,  as 
when  an  invitation  is  met  with  an  ex- 
cuse. In  such  cases  excuse  refers  not 
to  something  done,  but  omitted  to  be 
done.  It  depends  for  its  validity  less 
on  its  intrinsic  force,  than  on  the  dis- 
position of  those  to  whom  it  is  made. 
It  commonly  carries  an  unfavourable 
reflexion,  and  a  good  excuse  is  most 
probably  only  apt,  clever,  and  inge- 
nious.   The  person  who  employs  U19 
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ezeuie,  is  wdd  to  excuse  himaelf,  while 
be  who  MoeptB  the  ezcuae,  is  also  said 
to  excuse  him. 

*'  And  there  ue  few  actions  ao  ill,  nnlen 
thej  are  of  a  rery  deep  and  black  tincture 
indeed,  but  will  admit  ofaome  extenaation 
at  least  from  theee  common  topiea  of  hnmaa 
ftmil^t  inch  aa  ai<e  ignorance  or  inadyer- 
teno  J,  paaiion  or  auzproe,  oompanj  or  aoUd- 
tfttion«  with  many  other  anch  things  which 
may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing  of 
the  agent,  though  they  cannot  absolutely 
ptatify  the  actioD.''— Soutk. 

A  Plea  (FT,plaid^tAt.pUUl(tum^an 
ordinance)  is  a  specific  point  of  self- 
defence.  It  is  as  it  were  an  item  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  defence,  so  that 
we  may  put  in  suooessiTdy  one  plea, 
and  then  another.  Technically  speak- 
ing, the  allegation  of  the  plaintiff  is 
answered  by  the  plea  of  the  defendant. 
An  apology  is  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory, a  defence  is  successful  or  un- 
successful, justification  is  complete  or 
partial,  an  excuse  valid  or  invidid,  a 
plea  strong  or  weak. 

"  Defence  in  its  true  legal  sense  signifies 
not  a  justification,  jvotection,  or  guard, 
which  IS  now  its  popular  signification,  but 
merely  an  oppoamg  or  denial  (from  the 
French  rerb  i^fen£re)ot  the  truth  or  Tali- 
dity  of  the  complaint. —Blacsstomx. 

"  Th^  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance 
And  easily  approred.*'  Miltok. 

APPARATUS.    Paraphernalia. 

These  stand  related  as  the  useful  to 
the  ornamental.  Apparatus  (Lat. 
appHrirt,  to  a^utt)  is  the  a^igregate  of 
implements  ot  art,  or  physical  organs 
necessary  to  form  some  production  or 
promote  some  natural  function.  Para- 
phsrnaua  is  a  L.L.adiectiYe,  the  sub- 
stantiye  6mui,  i.e.  toooAy  being  under- 
stood. The  paraphernalia  were  such 
ffoods  as  a  wife  possessed  beyond  her 
dowry,  and  were  her  own  property 
independently  of  her  husbana :  vop*. 
hfjfotuLy  and  ^f^,  dowor.  As  this  kind 
of  property  would  naturally  consist 
mamly  in  persons!  ornaments  and 
apparel,  the  word  came  to  signify  an 
agnegate  of  furniture  or  im^ements 
subserrient  to  some  ornamental  pur- 
pose; such  as  robes,  hanging  mor- 
able  decorations,  costly  utensils. 
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APPARENT.  Visible.  Cliai- 
Distinct.  Manifest.  Plain.  Ob* 
viODS.  Evident.  Conspicuous.  Pal 
pable.    Perceptible.    Tanoible. 

Appar  ent  (  LaC  apporert,  to  appmr) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  either  desTy 
visible,  as  opposed  to  concealed  or 
dubious;  or,  secondly^  seeming  sis 
opposed  to  real ;  or,  thirdly,  seemiog 
in  the  sense  of  probable^  and  so  oppo- 
site to  certain.  It  is  in  the  first  oC 
these  senses  that  it  is  a  synonym  with 
the  above.  That  is  M>parent  which 
the  bodily  eye  sees  or  the  understsad* 
ing  perceives.  The  word  says  nothin|r 
of  any  properties  of  the  thing  wldch  it 
qualifies,  but  only  states  the  fact  It 
serves  to  qualify  properties  of  things 
visible.  Thus  the  star  is  visible.  Its 
brightness  is  apparent.  This  would 
mean  a  very  different  thing  from  say- 
ing, the  object  is  apparently  sreT, 
in  reference  to  a  colour  about  which, 
whether  from  distance,  want  of  light, 
or  some  such  cause,  we  were  in  doubt 

"  When  there  is  no  apparent  cause  in  the 
sky,  the  water  will  sometimes  appear  danM 
withlaxKoqiots  of  shade."— Gilpin's  7«r. 

Visible  (Lat.  msUfilis)  ezpressei 
what  can  be  seen  physiodly  oy  the 
sense  of  sight.  It  admits  of  every 
degree,  from  the  barely  disoemiUie 
to  the  conspicuous.  That  is  visible 
which  is  not  invisible.  Unlike  app** 
rent,  visible  expresses  the  propertr 
by  which  the  thing  is  capable  of  be^ 
seen.  That  is  apparent  to  me  wbicD 
is,  by  its  own  nature  and  properties, 
visible. 

"  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Emrth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible.** — JVtceM 
Oeed. 

The  Conspicuous  (Lat.  contfKcuus) 
is  the  prominently  visible.  The  cause 
of  this  prominence  is  indefinite ;  one 
object  bein^  conspicuous  by  its  sise, 
another  by  its  colour,  another  bv  its 
elevation.  That  is  conspicuous  wnieh 
makes  itself  seen.  A  man  may  be 
conspicuous  by  being  unlike  others, 
or  eccentric,  llie  term,  as  applied  to 
persons  externally , is  eitner  fevourable 
or  the  contrary.  Persons  may  be  nn- 
enviably  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
awkwardness  of  manner,  or  oonoeit, 
or  extravaganoe,  outlandishneas,  or 
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•vchbri^t  eokxuiiig  in  dress.  It  is 
br  tatiogj  that  conspicuous  is  em- 
ptored  to  express  moral  distinction, 
ybf  MaeuiUy: — 

"A  man  who  bold»  a  conspicuous  place 
ii  the  potitkml,  ecdesuutical,  or  literary 
tiHtary  of  Eaglaod." 

Clear  (Lat.  elanu)  expresses  pri- 
urilj  thst  on  which  the  light  shines 
with  onobstmcted  brightness.  The 
dfw  object  stands  out  aninst  the  sky 
and  in  fotm  well  defined. 

Thstis  DxsTivcT  (Lat.  d'utingutre, 
pirt  dutinetuSy  to  distinguish)  which 
a  dear  in  its  parts  and  clearly  sepa- 
nted  from  other  objects.  Tbe  oppo- 
ate  to  clear  is  dim  or  obscure,  the 
opfMiite  to  distinct  is  confused.  It  is 
poinble  to  see  an  object  as  m  a  fog 
cletrlj  without  seeing  it  distinctly. 
It  it  clearly  risible,  inasmuch  hs  we 
cm  have  no  doubt  of  its  bein^  there, 
ttd  ttodervtand  it  to  be  what  it  is.  It 
is  iadistinctly  visible,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
ptru  which  constitute  it  are  not  fully 
distingiiishable.  At  some  distance 
out  to  lea,  I  see  clearly  a  boat.  I 
take  my  telescope,  and  then  obseire 
diMiaeuy  that  there  are  four  persons 
is  it  Qearness  is  absolute  oistinct- 
umf  as  distinctness  is  relatire  dear- 
ttm.  The  terms  belong  to  sound  as 
well  as  sight.  A  well-toned  bell  has 
a  dear  sonnd*  In  a  distant  peal  I 
hear  the  tonea  most  distinctly.  A  clear 
tradi  is  well  comprehended,  a  distinct 
truth  m  held  independently. 

"Things  that  more  to  iwift  as  not  to 
dbrt  the  aeaMS  dUtmOhf  with  several  dia- 
tofushable  disUaoes  oitheir  motion,  and 
le  cause  aot  anj  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
•re  BOC  also  peroeived  to  move.** — LoCKB. 

Hanipkst  (Lat.  mdritftstta)  ex- 
pnnes  that  which  is  very  plainly  and 
^pably  apparent.  The  Latin  mani- 
fatms  had  tbe  peculiar  sense  of  clearly 
coBvieted.  Dryden  used  the  term  in 
MM  of  its  elasuc  senses  when  he 

layf  — 

"  Tour  ejes  beheld 
The  iraitor  manifest." 

And  again: — 

"  Cahstho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame." 

That  is  manifest  which  is  brought 
to  light  oat  of  eompantive  darkness, 
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and  exhibits  itself  without  conceal- 
ment. A  man  taken  off  his  guard 
will  often  manifest  his  true  character, 
though  he  may  habitually  conceal  or 
keep  it  in  check.  A  manifest  liar 
stands  convicted.  A  manifest  contra- 
diction needs  no  criticism,  but  bv  its 
own  inherent  force  makes  itself  ap- 
parent. It  is  a  term  of  mental  and 
moral  rather  than  of  purely  phjjrsical 
application.  Not  material  objects, 
but  their  properties  or  &cts  connected 
with  them,  as  statements  and  truths, 
are  said  to  be  manifest. 

Plain  (Lat.  planus)  belongs  to 
matters  both  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect.  We  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
feel,  speak  plaiidy.  As  that  is  dear 
which  is  lucid  m  itself,  so  that  is 
plain  of  which  ordinary  Acuities  can 
take  cognizance.  The  plain  path  lies 
open  to  the  view,  level  and  mapped 
out  under  the  eye.  A  plain  couroe 
is  distinct,  intelligible,  unobstructed. 
A  thing  may  be  stated  so  clearly 
as  to  be  plain  to  the  meanest  un- 
deratanding. 

'*  Why,  'tis  a  plain  case.** 

8H1.KBSPKJLRX. 

Obvious  (Lat.  ofrviiu,  coming  or  go- 
ing to  meet)  retains  the  force  of  its 
etymology.  That  is  obvious  which 
we  cannot  help  underatanding,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  which 
carries  its  own  meaning  on  the  free  of 
it  Its  plainness  supersedes  all  ex- 
planation or  comment.  An  obvious 
remark  is  a  truism,  for  by  its  nature 
it  is  as  clear  to  othenf  as  it  is  to  ooe's 
self.  The  literal  meaning  is  set  forth 
in  the  following : — 

*'  The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view 

select; 
Apart  and  easy  to  be  known  thej  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eje." 

Popx. 

EviDBNT  (Lat.  ctftdentem)  denotes 
what  is  easilv  recog^niaable  as  a  fiust 
or  truth.  That  is  evident  which  is 
plainly  seen.  What  is  dearly  proved 
18  evident,  what  proves  itself^is  ob- 
vious. Some  effort  of  mind  is  needed 
to  discern  what  is  evident,  none  to 
take  in  what  is  obvious.  The  axioms 
of  mathematics  are  obvious.    Truths 
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dedveed  from  them  are  evident.  It  is 
pbTions  that  the  whole  ia  greater  than 
a  part.  It  ia  evident  that  moral  truth 
must  be  morallj  accepted,  for  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstration.  The  appa- 
rent is  opposed  to  the  indistinguish- 
able, the  clear  to  the  obscure,  the 
risible  to  the  invisible,  the  manifest 
to  the  disruisedf  concealed,  or  sup- 
pressed ;  the  plam  to  the  unintelligi- 
ble or  donbtnil,  the  obvious  to  uie 
recondite  or  abstruse,  the  evident  to 
the  questionable,  the  conspicuous  to 
the  inconspicuous  or  minute. 

"  No  idea,  therefore,  ran  be  ondietin- 
goithable  from  another  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  different,  nnlees  70a  would  have  it 
different  from  itself;  for  from  all  other  it  is 
endtntfy  different."— Locks. 

APPEARANCE.    Aspect. 

Appsarance  (Lat.  appftrtrty  to  ap^ 
pear)  is  used  for  the  fact,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  semblance  or  seeming  na- 
ture, of  appearing^.  It  is  in  the  two 
latter  points  that  it  is  a  synonym  with 
aspect.  The  appearance  of  a  thing  is 
total.  Its  aspect  is  partial.  The  as- 
pect, in  short,  is  a  part  of  ^e  appear- 
ance. The  formation  of  tiie  word 
(  Lat.  s<pVc){r0,  part,  oiptetiu,  to  beWd) 
ahows  to  is.  The  human  appearance 
is  the  human  figure,  with  the  acci- 
dents of  dress  and  outers,  the  human 
aspect  is  the  human  face.  The  whole 
of  any  subject  or  object,  with  the  pro- 
perties and  substance  of  it,  is  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  aspect  is  some  one 
characteristic  side  or  face  of  it,  which 
it  presents  to  us  as  a  point  of  view. 
The  aspect  carries  with  it  an  expres- 
siveness which  does  not  belong  to  its 
mere  appearance.  The  appearance 
wears  a  character,  the  aspect  wears  a 
meaninff.  The  heavens  nave  a  clear 
or  clouay  appearance,  a  serene  or 
stormy  aspect.  The  appearance  is  a 
conclusion  in  itself,  the  aspect  sug- 
gests ftirther  conclusions.  In  the  moral 
as  in  the  natural  world  we  cannot  see 
an  object  in  its  entiretv,  but  can  only 
in  tenesoonnote  those  diffisrent  aspects 
which  make  up  our  conception  of  the 
thing. 

"  IVdides  stood,  in  aspect  lion-like 
And  terrible,  in  strength  as  forest  boars." 

CowPXR,  Jiiad, 


APPEASE.  Allay.  ALLKViitB* 
Reubvb.  Pacipy.  Mitigate.  Soorn. 
AssuAOB.    Calm. 

Appease  (O.  Fr.  ajMtsasr,  0.  Fr.  e 
paiif  to  peace)  is  literally  to  bring  to s 
state  of  peace.    It  is  to  reduce  a  itite 
of  violence,  tumult,  disturbance,  ex- 
citement by  luring  back  to  peace ;  that 
is,  to  the  common  and  proper  order 
and  harmony  which  belongs  to  thingiy 
and  out  of  which  they  have  beenel^ 
ried  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  interoil 
commotion.     Although  not  inapplio* 
able  to  physical  elements  and  info' 
ences,  Appease  seems  to  suit  monl 
cases  far  better.    The  storm  cbHsbsj 
wrath  or  the  cravings  of  men  and 
beasts  are  appeased.      In  order  t» 
appease  it  commonly  happens  tltf^ 
something  has   to  lie  paid,  beciofi' 
when  moral  beings  need  to  be  apr 
peased,  they  are  in  some  condition  <f 
violent  satis&ction,  or  demand. 

*'  We,  like  unskilful  or  nnroly  padeotftr 
fondlj  imagine  that  the  only  waj  toappea^ 
onr  desires  u  to  grant  them  the  objects  thef 
I    so  passionately  tend  to.'* — ^BoTLX. 

i  Pacipy  (Lat.  podjOfcars)  has  ety- 
;  mologicaUy  the  same  sense  as  Ap- 
pease, but  is  employed  of  lesser  dis- 
turbances ofminoi,  and  of  mind  only. 
Pacify  belongs  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  the  force  of 
things.  While  violent  anger  or  ea^ 
appetites  are  appeased,  importunity, 
discontent,  peevishness,  restlessnesB, 
or  petty  tumults  are  pacified. 

**  Not  one  direrting  syllabW  now  at  a 
pinch  topae^  onr  mishap. "—  L'  EsnuHes. 

Calm  (Pr.  cainw)  is  positive  and 
direct,  as  appease  is  indirect.  To  ap- 
pease is  to  put  an  end  to  riolent  mo- 
tion. To  calm  is  to  produce  great 
tranquillity.  We  have  seen  that  the 
commotion  which  needs  appeasing  is 
of  a  special  kind.  Other  kinds  may  be 
calmed.  As  anger,  for  instance,  is  ap- 
peased, so  fear,  or  anxiety,  or  uneasi- 
ness is  calmed.  He  who  is  under  vexa- 
tion, disappointment,  orde8pair,needs 
to  be  calmed.  He  is  to  be  appeased 
who  wields  his  passions.  He  is  to  be 
calmed  also  who  is  overmastoned  by 
them.  The  strong  therefore  need  to 
be  appeased,  and  the  weak  calmed. 
Just  and  full  satisfiuxion  appeases, 
soothing  words  and  aasuimnoes  art 
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Mded  to  cafan.  In  the  cased  to 
htj  ai«  both  applicable,  to  ap- 
iTolres  a  more  permanent  set- 
:  than  to  cafan.  Qerer  treat- 
la^  sometimea  cafan,  bat  aatia- 
d  mind  is  involTed  in  being 
id.  He  who  ia  calmed  is  for 
e  aet  at  rest.  He  who  is  ap- 
has  no  more  cause  of  desire  or 

■ftin  of  Tark«7  were  then  in 
nrder.  The  Gruid  Seignior  died 
T,  Aud  hia  fncceaMnr  in  that  Empire 
snbjecta  such  hopes  of  peace  Uutt 
•re  eaimed  for  Uie  present." — 
.  • 

term  Relietx  (Lat.  rl^Gbare) 
ojed  in  all  cases  where  a  pres- 
'  a  harden  exists^  or  maj  be 
>d.  Pain  or  ^et  is  said  to  be 
I  when  it  is  either  partiallj-  or 
'  removed.  The  same  maj  be 
duties,  cares,  responsibilities, 
es.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
is  Alleviated  (Lat.  aUivare, 
m)  is  only  partially  removed, 
is  alleviatea  br  beine  made 
^munonly  speaking,  tne  per- 
relieved  when  the  harden  is 
ed.  Thin^  which  affect  oar 
)  are  alleviated.  Those  which 
or  condition  or  drcnmstances 
;  said  to  be  relieved.  The 
of  giving  relief  to  the  poor  is 
eviation    of  the   pressure  of 

• 

inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 

ipoo  that  order  as  he   had  done 

m  the  comforters  of  their  distress 

rebeven  of  their  iadigenoe." — 

lOTH. 

calamitj'  of  the  want  of  the  sense 
Dg  is  mnch  aUeviated;  eompar»- 
eaking,  it  is  removed  bj  giving  the 
Xers  and  of  speech,  bj  which  thej, 
,  are  ailmifred  to  the  pleasure  of 
iTcrsatioo." —  Hobslet. 

SATK  (Lat.  mttigartj  to  toften) 
to  the  severe,  as  relieve  and 
e  to  the  oppressive.  Things 
gated  which  affect  us  hardly, 
,  pabifolly ;  as  anger,  penalty. 
rily  hatred  ;  and  even  physical 
eSy  as  cold,  or  the  taste  of 
!«.  It  is,  like  Alleviate,  ex- 
i  of  a  diminishing  not  a  re- 
tnfluence.  Craelty  or  acidity^ 
(d  remains  cmel  and  acid.  It 
only  of  things  or  the  qualities 


of  persons,  not  of  persons  themselves. 
Severity  in  action,  suffering,  or  treat- 
ment, is  susceptible  of  mitigation. 
Time,  though  it  may  never  remove, 
is  sure  to  mitifipite  an  aflSiction.  It  is 
part  of  wise  legislation  to  mitigate 
over-rigorous  laws. 

"  All  it  can  do  is  to  devise  how  that  whidi 
must  be  endnred  may  be  mitigated.'*^^ 
HooxxB. 

Assuage  (O.  Fr.  auuager,  Prov. 
oisuaviar,  Lat.  mams,  swett:  Skbat, 
Etym,  Diet.)  is  to  sonen  down.  It  is 
very  like  Mitigate,  but  is  more  posi- 
tive and  active.  When  pain  is  miti- 
gated, it  is  less  severe  than  before, 
when  it  is  assuaged  we  have  a  feelinff 
of  relief  and  ease.  It  is  to  pain  ana 
erief,  that  is,  to  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
fering, that  Assuage  is  ordinarily 
applied.  But  it  is  applicable  to  any 
strong  emotion,  passion,  or  appetite 
which  is  fierce  or  violent  in  its  cha- 
racter, as  ardour,  anger,  hunger. 

'*  Bat  to  nmume 
Th'  impatient  fervonr  which  it  first  con- 
ceives 
Within   its    reeking   bosom,   threatening 

death 
To  his  young  hopes  requires  discreet  delay." 

Cowpxa. 

Allay  (Fr.  all£gery  Lat.  aWhnart) 
is  employed  in  reference  not  so  much 
to  the  violent  or  the  painful,  as  to  that 
which  excites,  disturbs,  and  makes 
uneasy.  If  pain  is  assua^^,  irrita- 
tion IS  alloyed.  Harassmr  thirst, 
eager  curiosity,  feverish  resUessness, 
pam  which  is  more  irksome  or  severe, 
sorrow  which  belongs  more  to  reg^t 
than  to  remorse,  are  allayed. 

Soothe  (  A.S.  gttothianM  Moetke  )  be- 
longs both  to  persons  ana  to  what  they 
Bu£rar,  while  Allay  is  applicable  only 
to  the  suffering.  It  indicates  its  reduc- 
tion, and  that  often  only  temporary, 
rather  tbin  its  removal.  It  denote8,per- 
haps,  more  stronglj^  than  Assuage,  a 
feeling  o£  comparative  comfort  in  him 
whose  suffering  is  softened.  The 
angry  man  soothed  is  not  only  no 
longer  t^PJf  ^^^  ^^  ^  softened  state 
of  mind.  The  pain  that  is  soothed  is 
almost  converted  into  pleasure. 

'*  Gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  re- 
laxes the  suffering  parts  from  their  un- 
natural tension."— BuBKX. 
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'*  Baered  hiBtory  has  •ooiuuntad  as  with 
the  power  of  mnsie  over  the  patsions,  and 
there  ia  little  doubt  bat  the  vene  as  well 
aa  the  lyre  of  Darid  was  able  to  soothe 
the   tnmbled  spixiU  to  repose.''--K]rox, 

APPLAUSE.    Pbaise. 

Although  these  words  are  applic- 
able both  to  persons  and  thin^pB,  yet 
Applause  (  Lat.  appUi%ideref  ptut.  ajh- 
piatmu)  is  better  suited  to  things, 
such  as  actions,  discourses,  or  per- 
formances. And  Praise  (cf.  Fr. 
fnimr,  to  prist,  Lat.  frritiare)  to  per- 
sons. One  applauds  in  puolic,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  action 
is  done,  or  the  speech  pronounced. 
One  praises  at  all  times,  on  all 
accounts,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  absent  and  the  present, 
for  what  thev  do,  or  are^  or 
have  become.  Applause  is  the  liTely 
expression  of  our  satisfaction  at  the 
exnibition  of  excellence  in  persons, 
and  may  be  even  by  g«ture  or  signi- 
ficant actions,  as  clapping  the  hands. 
Praise  is  supposed  to  be  based  u{>on 
judgment,  and  to  be  the  expression 
of  ouiscenmient.  It  is  manirested  in 
words  exclusively.  Almost  any  ap- 
plause is  flattering.  But  we  put 
praises  'to  the  test,  and  reauire  that 
they  should  be  delicate  ana  sincere. 
Slight  applause  is  so  far  grateful. 
Slight  praise  is  oflen  indirect  con- 
demnation. From  fbnnal  and  flippant 
praises  we  naturally  recoil;  the  former 
may  be  hollow  ceremony,  the  latter 
may  be  only  irony. 

APPLICATION .  Attbntion. 
Study. 

These  tenns  express  difl^erent  degrees 
of  attention  which  the  mind  gires  to 
the  subjects  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
Application  is  serious  and  sustained 
attention.  It  is  needful  for  knowing 
the  wAols  of  a  subject.  JVlEniTATioN 
(Lat.  miidUatunum)  is  a  reflecting  at- 
tention giren  in  detail,  which  is  need- 
ful for  knowing  thoroughly.  Srunv 
(Lat.  st^dioj  ^,  studies)  is  a  strong 
and  laborious  attention  needful  for 
resolying  complex  subjects,  or  orer- 
ooming  difficulties.    Application  im- 

£  lies  the  will  and  desire  of  knowledge, 
[editation  implies  sympathy  with 


[applause] 


the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  becoBe 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
Study  implies  difficulty  or  importanee 
in  the  subj  ect-matler,  a  firm  resolutioo 
to  master  it,  not  to  oe  detened  by  its 
difficulties,  nor  repelled  by  its  Imrd- 
ness.    Soondness  of  mind  for  appli- 
cation, penetration  of  mind  for  medi' 
tation,  and  strength  and  breadth  of 
mind  for  study. 

Attbmtion  (Lat.  attentimem)  is  a 
condition  of  mmd;  its  ordinary  atti- 
tude, so  to  speak,  in  study.  It  may 
be  casual.  We  often  gire  attention 
without  being  employed  in  study. 
We  shall  not  understand  the  most 
ordinary  observation  addressed  to  us 
without  some  degree  of  attention. 
Attention  is  no  more  than  the  giving 
of  the  mind  to  a  subject  to  the  d^ 
regard  of  other  subjects.  Appuca- 
TioN  (LHt^appOcationgm  Unimi,  Cic.)  is 
a  wiaer  term  than  attention,  and  is 
not  only  a  state  of  mind,  but  a  power. 
A pplication  involves  attention.  Hav< 
ing  application,  I  am  able  to  give  at- 
tention. Application  is  the  fiiculty  of 
sustained  attention.  Many  persons 
are  capable  of  attention  (in  aLort,  to 
some  extent  every  thinking  being  is 
so),  who  have  not  application,  l^eir 
attention,  therefore,  is  irregular  and 
inadequate.  Study  should  be  syste- 
matic; its  subjects  rightly  appoi^ 
tioned  as  to  arrangement  ana  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it.  It  will 
vary  in  character  according  to  the 
subject  of  it,  which  may  be  any  de- 
partment of  human  knowledjs^.  study 
should  be  sjn^tematic,  application  di- 
ligent, attention  close.  Habits  of  study 
are  formed  in  these  earlier  stages  by 
converting  the  attention  of  the  young 
into  application  by  indirect  methods, 
such  as  by  making  the  subjects  of 
learning  attractive,  or  by  the  adven- 
titious enhancement  of  them  by  priaes 
for  competition. 

*'  That  Teiy  philosophy  which  had  been 
adopted  to  iDvent  and  explain  artides  of 
faith  was  now  stndied  only  to  interest  as 
in  the  history  of  the  haman  aund,  and 
to  assist  OS  in  developing  its  &caliies, 
and  regulating  its  operations." — ^Wabbub- 
TOK. 

"  They  say  the  tooxaes  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attemtion  like  deep  harmony.' 
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"Had  his  appheatum  been  equal  to  hia 
iikatM,  U»  progrcn  might  tt»Te  been 
pntor."— Jat. 

APPOSITE.    Rblevant. 

Tbrae  terms  hare  an  exdoaiTe  refer- 
eoee  to  the  smtableneaa  or  propriety 
of  ititeinents  in  relation  to  some  main 
cue  or  argument.  Relevant  is  the 
ft.  nkvttnt,  the  participle  of  r«- 
inrr,  probably  in  tne  sense  of  hold- 
iogintinidaltennre.  Apposite  is  Lat. 
pmidple  opptfritiw,  placed  injuxta- 
fmim.  H«ice  ArPOsrrB  expresses 
I  qsilitjy  Reletant  a  force.  A  re- 
Bn  is  apposite  which  harmonizes 
▼ith  the  case  under  consideration. 
Aoobserration  is  relerant  which  helps 
the  nain  question  to  a  decision.  That, 
howerer,  which  is  done  directly  by 
tint  which  is  relevant,  may  be  done 
indirectly  by  that  whioi  is  apposite. 
Tbe  apposite  elucidates,  the  relevant 
prosiotes  discussion.  The  apposite  is 
*  propositiim ;  the  relevant  either  an 
vgunent,  or  something  which  links 
itKlf  on  to  argument.  Apposite  re- 
Birb  are  commonly  made  m  eeneral 
oooTemtion  by  persons  not  tajdne  a 
niin  part  in  the  discussion^  but 
tbrowing  in  pertinent  saying^s  as  lis- 
teners The  relevant  owes  its  force 
•oielj  to  its  argumentative  appro- 
priateness; the  a|qx>eite  is  also  timely, 
tad  oftoi  tells  with  peculiar  effect 
apoD  the  conjuncture  at  which  it  is 
iatrodiioed. 

APPRAISE.  AppmECiATE.  Esti- 
EATx.    Esteem.    Value.    Prise. 

Appraise  and  Appreciats  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word,  Lat.  ap- 
pritian,  of  which  the  Lat.  pHMitm, 

C'  ty  ia  the  root.    The  English  pmtM 
the  same  origin,  meaning  literally, 
to  set  a  priet  or -^ue.    Materia]  goods 
are  appraised  for  tbe  purpose  of  aa- 
eeftaming  their  market  value.  Things 
are  appreciated  at  their  moral  value ; 
as  character,  conduct,  acts,  persons. 
Appreciate  looks,  on  the  ntvourable 
side  of  things.     We  appreciate  not  a 
oian's  fiuilta,  but  his  merits.     This 
idea  of  ftvourable  regard  appears  yet 
more  atroof  ly  in  the  adjective  appre- 
ciative.    An  appreciative  audience  is 
one  which  appreciates  the  ezceDences 
of  the  exhibition. 

EsTiif  ATE  (Lat.  ^uOMirt)  is  an  act 


of  judgment.  Esteem  (from  the  same 
origin;  is  an  act  of  valuing  or  prizing 
wiui  moral  approbation.  Nice  oaf 
culation  is  necessary  to  estimate,  nice 
feeling  also  to  appreciate.  An  tmion 
of  sound  judgment  with  refined  sen- 
sibility enables  persons  to  appreciate. 
That  which  has  to  be  estimated  is  open 
to  view,  that  which  has  to  be  appre- 
ciated must  often  be  sought  out  nrst. 
Appreciation  notes  things  not  only  at 
their  moral  worth,  but  according  to 
their  individual  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Women  have  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion, that  is,  a  more  delicate  percep- 
tion of  character,  than  most  men.  He 
who  can  appreciate  perceives  the 
niceties  and  specialities  of  a  case. 
He  does  not  overlook  what  is  worthy 
of  regard.  He  sees  the  importance 
of  what,  to  people  in  general,  are  un- 
important £fference8.  I  estimate  a 
thing  when  I  determine  its  present  or 
future  value  or  importance.  This  is 
sometimes  done  in  a  rough  way,  and 
only  approximately.  I  iippreeiate  it 
when  I  see  characteristics  of  it  in  de- 
tail. I  esteem  another  when  1  esti- 
mate his  character  as  worthy  of  re- 
gard. Esteem  is  akin  to  affection. 
To  Valve  a  thing  (Fr.  Lat*  valutf 
stibtt.f  from  valmr,  to  be  worth)  is  to 
affix  the  idea  of  worth,  ^reat  or  small, 
real  or  fictitious^  pecuniary  or  moral. 
Prize  (Fr.  prtr^  pries)  and  Esteem 
denote  mental  action,  the  former  being 
commonly  emplojred  of  external,  the 
latter  of  moral  things^  or  of  external 
thiuffs  for  the  sake  of  something  be- 

Jona  themselves.  I  value  a  Dook 
ighly  or  cheaply.  I  priie  it  for  its 
intrinsic  worUi  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  me.  I  do  not 
esteem  it  at  all,  though  I  may  esteem 
the  author  or  the  donor  of  it.  The 
state  of  mind  involved  in  prizing  any- 
thing is  one  of  the  highest  regard ; 
the  tnou^hts  are  concentrated  on  the 
object;  it  is  treasured  with  a  strong 
personal  feeling.  It  is  jealously 
iruanied,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
fers a  happiness  on  the  possessor, 
which  he  is  fain  to  think  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  thinks  himself  more  for- 
tunate than  others  who  have  it  not. 
The  value  we  set  upon  that  which  we 
prize  may  be  more  than  just. 
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'*  No,  dour  M  freedom  is,  and  in  mj  hMrt*i 
Just  eatimAtifon  prised  shore  all  price ; 
I  had  mach  rstner  be  mjself  the  slsve 
And  wear  the  bonds  than  ftwten  them  on 


him.' 


COWPEB. 


Value,  like  Appreciate  and  Ya- 
TEBM,  Ukee  the  favourable  side.  It 
oommonly  means  to  aet  a  high  value ; 
aa  to  appreciate  is  not  onlj  to  affix  a 
|»rioe  or  value,  but  its  just  and  due 
amount.  This  favourable  leaning 
does  not  belong  to  Appraise  or  Esti- 
mate. How  often  are  the  good  es- 
teemed !  It  would  seem  strange  that 
it  should  not  be  so— thej  do  not  pro- 
voke the  ill  feelings  of  human  nature 
— thej  are  inoffensive  and  land.  Yet 
how  seldom  are  they  appreciated  for 
those  hidden  values  and  self-deniids, 
into  which  the  world  little  cares  to 
inquire ! 

*'  The  ststate  therefore  granted  this  writ, 
hf  whiflh  the  defendants*  goods  and  chattels 
are  not  sold  bat  only  appraised^  and  tdL  of 
them  except  oxen,  and  beasts  of  the 
plough,  are  dellTered  to  the  plaintiff  at 
such  reasonable  appraisement  and  price, 
in  part  satisf^tion  of  the  debt"— Biaok- 

STOKK. 

The  strict  etymological  use  of  ap- 
preciate appears  in  the  following :— 

*'  A  sin,  a  vice,  a  erime,  are  the  objects  of 
theology ,  ethics,  jurisprndenos.  Whenever 
their  jndgmenU  agree  they  corroborate 
each  other ;  but  as  often  ss  they  differ,  a 
pmdent  legislator  appreciates  the  goilt 
and  punishment  according  to  the  measure 
of  soieial  injary."--OiBB0ir. 

In  contrast  with  this,  Bishop  Hall 
uses  the  term  as  follows :  He  says  that 
the  golden  vials  of  incense  of  the 
angels  in  the  apocalypse  represent 
''  both  their  acceptable  thanksgivings 
and  their  general  appreciation  of  peace 
and  welfia«  to  the  church  of  God 
upon  earth." 

*' Their  wisdom  which  to  present  power 

consents 
Xfive  dogs  before  dead  horses  egtimates." 

'*  Esteem  is  the  ralue  which  we  place 
upon  sooM!  degree  of  worth.  It  is  higher 
than  simple  approbation,  which  is  a  decuion 
of  Judgment  Esteem,  is  the  commencement 
of  afiection."— CoQAK. 
*'  Anthors  like  oeins  grow  dear  as  they  grow 

old. 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold." 

Pope. 

APPREHEND.  Comprehend. 
Understand.  Conceive.   Perceive. 


[apprehend] 

To  Apprehend  (Lat.  apprilheniht) 
is.  literally,  to  lay  hold  of  by  the  mind 
after  the  analogy  of  ^rraspiag  witk 
the  hand.     It  is  the  smiplesc  act  of 
the  understanding,  the  recognitioQ  of 
a  fact.    Apprehension  in  wis  seiue 
(Fr.  apprthensionf  as  a  synonym  with 
fear)  expresses  no  process  or  result 
of  animate  knowledge,  profound  in- 
sight, or  mature  judgment^  but  such 
a  view  or  belief  as  we  are  inclined  to 
entertiun  upon  the  ground  of  ordinary 
indications,  and  our  present  state  and 
stock  of  information.  I  may  apprehend 
a  thing  as  true  or  false,  probable  or 
improbable^  desirable  or  undesirable. 
Apprehension  is  a  low  and  limited 
undersUnding  of  a  thin^.    Where  the 
nature  of  the  tning  is  plain  or  common, 
apprehension  answers  the  purpose  of 
understanding  it.   The  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics are  intuitively,  or  at  least 
naturaUv   and   easily,  apprehended. 
In  the  following  we  have  such  a  use 
of  Apprehend  as  to  illustrate  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  understanding  and 
fear.    When  the  fact  apprehended  is 
future,  probable  and  unwelcome  ap- 
prehension combines  the  ideas  of  r^ 
cognition  and  dread. 

**  It  was  onoeproposed  to  discriminate  the 
slaves  by  a  particular  habit,  bnt  it  was 
justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be 
some  danger  in  aoquainting  them  with 
their  own  nnmbers." — Oibboh. 

Comprehend  (lAUcompri!hendiir«y  to 
clasp)  is  an  advance  upon  apprehend. 
It  is  very  like  Understand.  To  un- 
derstand is  to  have  the  free  use  of 
one's  reasoning  powers  in  recognising 
the  nature,  properties,  relation,  use, 
or  meaning  of  things.  We  under- 
stand matters  of  ordinary  discourse 
and  the  practical  business  of  life.  To 
comprehend  is  to  embrace  a  thing  in 
all  its  compass  and  extent.  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  word.  I  com- 
prehend the  action  of  a  machine.  I 
undenitand  a  thing  when  1  can  ex- 
plain it,  and  show  its  relation  to  other 
things.  I  apprehend  a  thing  when  it 
is  brought  into  direct  relation  to  my 
own  mind.  I  comprehend  it  when  I 
know  all  about  it.  Accordingly 
Understand  marks  more  commonly  a 
conformity  of  ideas  with  terms  em- 
ployedy  Comprehend  with  the  nature 


[appropriate]         DI8CBIMINATED. 


Ill 


id  f^  Uiing  propounded,  and  Coy- 
CUT!  (LmL  coHcipihrt)  with  the  order 
lad  porpote  of  anmething  presented  to 
themind.  One  underBtanoB  Uoguages, 
eoBprehendasciences,  conceives  poasi- 
kiliuei,  and  apprehends  facts.  Con- 
ctiri  sometimea  belongs  to  the  enter- 
ttJAnent  of  an  idea,  and  sometimea 
of  I  jodgme&t  or  belief.  In  either 
cttt  one  conceiyea  with  more  than 
t^  ase  of  the  understanding,  and 
with  a  c<mbination  of  understanding 
lod  imagination.  I  fill  up  the  Yoia 
ffl  tke  actual  by  importing  ideas  of 
tbe  possible,  i  suppose  causea,  rea- 
•ooft,  objects  or  purposes,  by  supply- 

?;  which  1  seek  to  eive  an  account 
the  thing  to  m/ael^  I  apprehend, 
uderstandl  and  comprehend  thinga 
pKKnt  I  conoeive  things  future 
ad  aarealiied.  1  conceiye  a  plan, 
pvpose.  design.  The  courtier  on- 
untanos  the  ways  of  the  court. 
The  mathematician  comprehends  his 
irobleaL  The  man  of  business  ap- 
DRhends  that  there  will  be  a  rise  or 
■n  of  prices,  and  conceiyes  that  it 
Bait  be  owing  to  such  a  cause.  The 
uchitect  oonceiyes  the  plan  of  a 
buldiag. 

"It  «M  amoogst  th«  roiiif  of  th« 
C^itai  that  I  first  eoneeived  the  idea  of  a 
vvkvkkh  hse  amneed  and  exercieed  near 
tnatf  yean  o(  my  life."— OlBBOir. 


'Aad  how  mmeh  aowrar  any  troth  may 
iMa  abere  oar  wtdtrttamdvtg  and  eompre- 
Amhm,  vet  if  th«7  come  atteatad  by  Hia 
inac  iamlKhto  aathority.we  have  infinitely 
MRfroaad  to  be  pcrsoaded  of  them  than 
vtait  of  aiqr  thing  that  we  oarselres  may 
MB   to  eampreUmi    or  tmderttand." — 

PiBCKiyx  (^Lat.  ptr^tpirt)  has  a 
tvo-Md  meaning.  We  perceive  ex- 
toaal  obj  ects,  when  the  mind  becomes 
<M  their  presence  by  the  senses, 
abo  perceive  truths,  when  the 
has  been  led,  whether  by 
ressooing  or  otherwise^  to  take  cog- 
niaanee  of  tbem.  It  is  difficult  to 
ondentand  what  is  enigmatical,  to 
eonprehend  what  is  abstract,  to  con- 
edre  what  is  confused,  to  perceive 
what  IB  indistinct^  to  apprehend 
what  is   unlikely   in  reason   or   in 

"Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
vkalaocTCT  exist  are  the  works  of  Jnpiter ; 
fivais,  aad  aarth,  and  sea«  aad  hearen,  aad 


I 


what  are  between  them,  and  gods  aad 
men,  aad  all  animals,  whataoerer  is  ver- 
ceivabie  either  by  sense  or  by  the  miniL** — 

CUDWORTH. 

APPROACH.     Approximate. 

These  verba  (Lat.  anprliipUn  and 
approj^tmare)  are  both  formed  origi- 
nally from  the  Lat.  pr^^  neaVf  froxi' 
muty  nearest.  They  differ  m  the 
degree  of  nearness  expressed.  When 
two  things  approach,  the  interval  be- 
tween them  IS  materially  lessened. 
But  they  may  be  said  to  approximate 
if  the  interval  is  in  any  degree 
lessened,  though  it  ma^  after  all  be 
very  j^at.  An  approximate  calcula- 
tion IS  sometimes  professedly  inexact, 
and  onl]r  the  best  that  can  "be  made. 
Approximate  has  a  more  abstract  ap- 
plication than  approach.  Approach 
implies  a  diminution  of  distance,  or  o 
what  may  be  conceived  as  analogous 
to  distance.  Approximation  may 
mean  the  diminution  of  differenoe,  as 
in  character  or  properties.  The 
character  of  the  loweat  aavage  ap- 
pro? imates  to  that  of  the  brute.  In 
this  sense  approximation  is  simila- 
rity. 

"  Lat  matter  be  divided  into  the  snbtUest 
parts  imaginable,  and  these  be  moved  as 
swiftly  as  yon  will,  it  b  bnt  a  senst* less  and 
stnpia  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer 
approach  to  sense,  peroeption,  or  tiuU 
energy  than  it  had  before."— Rat,  0» 
Crtatioiu 

'*The  largest  capacity  aad  the  moot 
noble  diqiositions  are  bnt  an  iqtpranmatiam 
to  the  proper  standard  and  tme  symmetry 
of  human  nature.** — J.  Tatlob. 

APPROBATION.     Approval. 

Approbation  (LAt.  amr^HkUimem) 
is  the  sentiment  of  whicn  Approval 
is  the  expression.  We  entertain 
approbation  and  expreas  approval. 
It  IS  possible  to  feel  in  our  hearts  ap- 
probation of  conduct  in  othera,  which 
we  may  not  have  the  moral  courage  to 
sanction  by  open  and  unreaerved  ap- 
proval. 

APPROPRIATE.    Sun-ABLR. 

Appropriate  (Lat.  apprtipriare,  to 
mahe  one's  own)  is  to  Suitablb  (Fr. 
suite,  a  following)  as  the  subjective  to 
the  objective,  the  appropriate  being 
the  suitable  in  conception,  and  nevor 
employed  of  physical  or  mechanical 
adUuptation.  Suita  ble  is,  therefoMy  the 
wider  term  and  simpler.    That  is  suit- 
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able  which  is  in  any  wa^  adapted  to  a 
thing.  That  is  appropnate  which  ac- 
cords with  the  conceptions  fonned  of  it. 
Suitable  belong  rather  to  the  purpose 
and  use  of  things.  Appropriate  to 
their  manner  andf  character.  Suitable 
is  a  practical  term.  .  Appropriate  is  a 
term  of  taste.  Suitable  may  be  be- 
tween two  physical  or  two  moral 
terms ;  appropriate  implies,  at  least, 
one  monu.  Again,  appropriate  is  a 
more  specific,  suitable  a  more  general 
term.  That  is  appropriate  whicn  pecu- 
liarly fits  or  suits  the  general  character, 
or  some  property  or  peculiarity  of  a 
thin^.  "Diat  is  suitable  which  is  not 
unsuitable ;  the  one  is  an  apt,  the  other 
a  permissible,  accompaniment. 

'*  In  ita  ttriet  mu!  appropriate  meaning, 
especiallj  m  uplied  to  oar  8aTioQr*s  |»r»- 
blet,  it  (panbfe)  (igniflM  a  short  narradTe 
of  some  erent  or  fact,  re«]  or  fictitious,  in 
whieh  a  coatiniied  comparison  is  carried  on 
between  sensible  and  spiritoal  objects,  and 
under  this  similitude  some  important  doc- 
trine, moral  or  religions.  Is  conveyed  and 
enforced."-— Bishop  Portbus. 

"Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and 
friendship  for  man,  shows  saeh  a  dignity  and 
condeseensien  in  all  bis  speech  a^  beha- 
viour as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.'* 
— Addisok. 

APPROPRIATE.  Usurp.  Arro- 

OATl.      ASSVMB. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  making  or  pretending  a  rig:ht. 
Of  these,  the  widest  in  signification 
and  most  Tsried  in  force  is  the  last. 
To  AssvMx  (Lat.  amanHre)  is  to  take 
to  one's  self.  This  may  be  done  with 
or  without  right,  and  in  any  degree 
from  the  most  temporazy  to  the  most 
permanent  assumption.  We  assume 
truth,  probability,  right,  that  is,  we 
oonoeiTe  them  as  prored  or  granted : 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  considerea 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  assume  physical 
objects  simply  as  such,  unless  they 
have  some  force  or  significance  be- 
yond themselves.  I  take,  not  assume, 
my  hat:  but  if  I  placed  in  it  a  feather 
as  a  badge  of  leaidership  or  partf ,  I 
should  be  said  to  assume  it  It  is  in 
connexion  with  this  sense  of  taking, 
in  order  to  wear,  that  assume  so  often 
bears  the  meaning  of  taking  with  pre- 
tence, or  falsely  assuming. 

*'  Amnu  a  virtue  if  yon  have  it  not** 


[appropriate] 

Assume  and  Appropriatk  indieatt 
less  demonstratiTe  action  than  Usurp 
(Lat.  ugurpare,  to  moles  tue  ofy  and, 
afterwards,  to  utwrp)  and  Arrogati 
(^Lat.  arrigaTty  to  adopt,  to  eiam  «s- 
Jairly) .  I  appropriate  a  thing  when  I 
make  it  peculiarly  mine;  and  as  thii 
may  be  to  the  ezdusion  of  others  hsv' 
ing  an  e<^ual  or  better  ri^ht  to  it,  the 
word  is  tinged  with  an  idea  of  mjiis- 
tice.    The  radical  idea  of  approprute 
is  to  make  property  to  belong,  to  Kt 
apart,  for  a  p«culiar  relation,  use,  or 
possession,  either  in  regard  to  one'f 
self  or  in  regard  to  some  other.    In 
this  point  it  difiers  from  the  rest,  whidi 
are  applicable   only  to    one's   self. 
Right  and  wrong  are  blended  in  srro- 
gate.    To  arrogate  is  to  assume  ai 
one's  right  in   a  hanghtr  manner; 
to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one  s  self  that 
which  IS  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  not 
properly  one's  own.    The  term  be- 
longs to  power,  titles^  rights,  posses- 
sions, authority,  privileges,  and  Uie 
like.     In   their   most    unfavourable 
senses,  appropriation  is  without  right, 
usurpation  is  against  right,  arrogation 
claims  right,  and  assumption  ignores 
ri^ht.    Tne  selfish  and  unfair  appro- 
priate, the  audacious  and  intnisive 
usurp,  the  vain  arrogate,  the  cool, 
determined,  and  insolent,  assume. 

«*  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caear,  had  found 
the  sweets  of  arbitntxy  power,  and  earh 
being  a  cheek  to  the  ethers'  sn»wth,  struck 
up  a  Mse  friendship  among  themael  ves,aiid 
divided  the  sovemment  betwixt  thm, 
whieh  none  of  them  was  able  to  auumu 
alone."— DRTDKir. 

'*  But  these  (glebe  tithes,  &e.)  are  some- 
times appropriated,  that  is,  the  boiefloe  is 
perpetiuuly  annexed  to  some  spizitual  eor- 
poratioo,  **— Bxackstors. 

"  The  half  lettered  are  forwaid.  andarr»> 
gaU  to  themsdvee  what  a  modest,  atndious 
man  dares  not,  thou^  he  knows  more.** — 

WOOLASTOV. 

"  An  Micrper  can  never  have  right  on  his 
side."— Locks. 

APT.    Ready.    Prompt. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  posses- 
sion of  mental  activity,  with,  however, 
some  shades  of  difference.  The  Apt 
man  (Lat.  apttu.  Jit)  is  he  who  can 
with  comparative  ease  qualify  himself 
for  the  exercise  of  some  function  ol 
body  or  mind.    Aptness  is  specific 


OUB] 

npidly  d«T*lap«d.  A  sun 
|>t  ta  UmrB  or  >p(  to  teuh. 
cr  HUM  Att  mgana  nktunlly 
hariBg  >  t«HinK7  to  pradncB 
IT  erni  to  be  iStcUA;  hence 
baUt. 

(A.  8.  r^)  expnaus  both 
eoodition  or  tbmn,  ■nd  ui 
di^ofpavani.  Themdy 
>  cao  meet  the  mqioKmeDti 
tiealtz  ekte  witbcmt  moDh 
If,  vbo  from  the  miioarr  of 
raaonroea  ecu  dmw  at  uort 
iM  it  irwited  for  ■—■ »-J"»- 

onl  power  ud  Glii«M.  The 

7  cd  miod.  Tm  fonner  in 
H  BBch,  the  ktler  in  ■  mo- 
•ki  or  act!  efectiTelj. 
TltUDE  (L.  LAt.primpliluda) 
ttribnte  of  personi  eicln- 
The  prompt  DUin  is  ready 
ica]  porpoaei  and  mattera  of 
,  ai  the  read  J  man  ia  prompt 
aea  lea*  jgraTe  or  exigent,  ai 
n  Tejouder.  The  prompt 
D  bj  Tirtne  of  an  ancrgetic 


DI8CSIHIKATED. 


Hen 


■It;  of  iMimediate  aetioii,  ai 
[famg  br  delaj.  Ha  who 
Ij  ia  iunr,  he  who  ia 
la  dilatory.  The  ready 
hCenlty,  the  prompt  mi 


I  ia  <*TMig  wtvUmt."- 


TUDE.    FiTKiM. 

■  ia  not  eoofioed  to  any  kind 
t  in  particular,  being  eqoally 
id  material  in  lU  ajtplioatiDn, 

■  ezpreaaes  the  actlre  fitneM 
beiiu*  aod  obaneler,  while 

ia  OD^  paaaire.  Id  material 
.  Itaew  ■•  a  quality  or  eoikdi- 
ilsda  a  teteat  km.  (hi  ba« 
r  an  ^ttitoda  to  bum,  and 
ire  an  aptitnda  to  aoqoire 
[ood  or  eril.  Aptitada  im- 
Mrtieolar  parpoae,  action,  or 
lierentin(lM*nb)eGt.  FitiUM 


n  azlsnal  soilsbility,  oongtnity, 
ommenaiirMaDeaa.      Pitnew  be- 

longa  to  objaota,  aptitude  to  the  qnali- 

tie*  of  objeeta. 

ARBOUR.    Bowm. 

The  Anaotra,  a  corruption  of  tba 
word  harbour,  haa  come  to  deainiate 
the  boim,  ornuticabetterirhiefi  wal 
a  oonspioaooa  featare  of  it. 

BoaiR  is  the  A.  S.  biir,  a  ehambir, 
with  which  in  Old  Eneliih  it  wa* 
aimpty  equivalent ;  the  lady'a  bower 
being  the  lady'a  chamber.  Arbour 
became  confounded  with  the  Latin 
aricT,  and  thos  proliably  hu  come  (O 
mean  a  thick-aet  retreat  of  oTsnbadoW' 
ingfoliaga;and  the  bower  from  being 
the  priTitB  chamber  within  the  bouae 
beoune  the  leafy  reoeM  or  refiige  be- 
yond it.  In  their  modem  application, 
the  worda  aeem  to  differ  Tery  (lightly. 
Bat  Aaaona  haa  the  more  artifcial 
■ound.  A«  an  arbour  ii  an  artificial 
bower,  ao  a  bower  ia  often  a  natanl 
arbour.  The  woods  fiimiih,  by  the 
natural  interlacing  of  their  boagha  ii 


ARCHIVES.    Ricoaui. 

Strictly  ipeakiag,  and  acoording  to 
their  etymoltf  y,  toe  latter  are  does- 
menta,  andlbe  former  plaeea  in  which 
tboaa  dociuienta  are  preaerred.  It 
may  beaaidBeneraltytbatany  aathen- 
tie  tDemoriaTaf  beta  or  proceedinp  ia 
a  Ricoan  (  Lat.  rkardin,  Is  mianMr) . 
The  Greek  •ifxi'nnwuittbe  court  of  a 
muiatrate,  being  the  repoailory  of 
pablic  acta. 

AacHiTii  ia  De*er  oaed  but  in  the 
aenae  of  documents  ooimecled  with 
the  paat  hiitoiy  and  tranaactiona  of 
.1     r. with  greater  lati- 

local  hiatoiy. 

ARDUOUS.    DimcDLi.    Hian. 

H*BD  (A.  3.  boni)  expiMae*  in  a 

binnter  and  mors  general  way  what 

DimcDLT  (Lat.  diflMii)  and  Ab- 

DDOna   (Lat  arduw)   npreaa   in    ■ 

I  partieiJar  and  refined  wi 

hbuainFaa  of  the  mind  oi 


tooghbi 


>r  the  hand 
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may  be  called  hud.  It  is  simply  a 
stronff  analogous  term.  That  is  liard 
which  seems  to  resist  ovr  efibrts  and 
tax  our  strength.  Diffioaltj  is  a  kind 
of  hardness,  namely,  that  which  re- 
quirt's  some  mental  aptitude  besides 
mere  work  and  perseTeranoe  to  over- 
come.  The  making  of  roads  is  not 
difficult  work.  It  is  simply  hard  work. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  the  engineer  when 
the  country  does  not  furnish  the  re- 
quisite material,  and  he  has  to  substi- 
tute some  other  material  which,  per- 
haps, has  to  be  brought  from  adistance, 
while  the  means  oftransit  and  trans- 
port are  not  at  hand.  Hardness  ii 
simple.  Difficulty  is  complex.  Ardu- 
ous denotes  that  which  requires  the 
sustained  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 
It  calls  not  only  for  an  ingenious  mind, 
and  a  patient,  persevermg  spirit,  but 
for  some  loftiness  of  aim.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  made  up  of  many  hardnesses 
and  many  difficulties  whicn  have  to  be 
successively  encountered,  endured, 
and  overcome  before  the  end.  which, 
from  the  first,  was  seen  at  a  distance, 
shall  have  been  attained.  In  hardness 
tiliere  is  no  disproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  the  fiiculties  and 
the  work,  llie  opposite  is  rather  im- 
plied in  the  term.  To  accomplish  a 
nard  task  needs  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance.  In  dimculty,  such  a 
disproportion  does  exist,  and  it  has  to 
be  supplied  out  of  the  mental  resources 
of  the  agent.  And  after  all,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  insuperable.  A  difficult 
operation  in  surgery  does  not  involve 
ereat  bodily  effort,  but  is  constituted 
by  the  delicacy  ofthe  matter  operated 
upon,  and  the  need  of  constant  care 
to  avoid  the  serious  consequences  of 
slight  deviations  or  of  casusTifnorance 
or  oversight.  In  things  wnich  are 
arduous,  the  difficulty  comes  rather 
from  within,  the  danger  of  a  lack  of 
energy  or  effort.  An  arduous  under- 
taking is  commonly  a  demand  rather 
upon  a  man's  moral  strength  than 
upon  his  sagacity  or  skill.  An  arduous 
undertaking  is  naturally  such  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  hard 
or  difficult  to  one,  may  be  quite  easy 
to  another. 

"  Hare  70a  be«n  evil  spoken  of,  andTonr 
character  injured  when  jon  knew  yonrtelf 


innocent  P  tMa  is  kant  to  bes 
piiaeiples.''-  Qzzf n^  Sinnoii 

'*  Wns  ever  Anything  dUSem 
aehieved  bf  a  sadden  enat  of  a  t 
South. 

'*  Hear  how  leam'd  CH«eee  h« 

indites. 
When  to  i  cm  ess  and  when 

fliahts, 
Hi^  on  Parnnasns' top  her  SOB 
And  pointed  oat  those  tardmom 

trod." 

ARGUMENT.    Conti 

AaauMEVT  (Lat.  argwM 
that  which  arjguea,  or  is  bi 
ward  in  arguins; .  An  ai^ 
be  complex,  eutborate,  re 
varied  reasoning,  but  it  is  1 
form.  CoirrRovKasT  (Lat 
ria)  is  antagonistio  ai^^am< 
an  extendSi  sense  the  si 
arguments  on  both  sides  of 
A  preacher  may  have  wd] 
the  argument  of  his  discou 
must  never  flatter  himself  1 
not  be  made  matter  of  0 
among  his  hearers. 

ARISTOCRACY.  No 
The  Abistocracv,  in  tj 
sense  of  the  term,  was  a 
body  ofthe  chief  or  best  n 
Ufarim — afiorof ,  6stf ,  and  n^m 
So  Ben  Jonson — 

"If  the 
Bight  not  onr  qnest  in  this,  I 
them 

No  aristocracy." 

Hence  it  hss  oome  to  aigs 
ourselves  the  upper  oUaseSj 
those  who  are  raised  above 
professions.  The  Nobil: 
nobtUtattm  )  consists  of  tho» 
patents  of  peerage,  and  i 
sense,  their  families.  Heno 
that  though  the  nobility  bel 
aristocracy  ofthe  country, 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  1 
who  are  not  personally  em 
belong  by  birth  to  noble  f 
the  landed  aristocracy.  B) 
sion  of  the  term  we  apply 
who  have  no  pretensions  to 
of  patented  nobility.  Th 
aristocracy  of  talent  and  < 
but  those  who  are  in  this 
nobled,  depend  for  their  tit] 
conflicting  sentiments  of  mi 


I  [UtSOOAKCE]  DIBCBIMINATED. 


;      ARHISTICE.    Tkdcj. 

J      Tlw  teras  m  ODiucideol  in  their 

%  (Bin  of  boMilitia  between  nrtiet 
'    tmuoiiar   in    bMtle.    Tbe    Tbuci 

r     (OU  £u.  Inn,  A.  8.  •rwf-ian,  to 

IH*  ■w^i/'itt}  i<  tlM  iM  ibnnkl  of 
'     Itc  tn,  eo  that  it  hu  found  iti  n-aj 

nAuautici  (L«t.>mu)a>ui;  Lu. 

«,  (Tnu,  aaa  Miliirc,  ta  iMp)  hu  not. 

I     SotbewmlTinci  ii  often  employed 

'     WkBwin,  of  what  is  reiaaoualj  an- 

tapoiatic ;  aa  in  noiar  arguinenu,  or 

•oioo  of  anj  kind.  The  eonaent  of 
"■in  II  ill  I  a  or  according-  to  the  lawi 
tl  kmonrable  war&re,  the  mere  ei- 

rft  lag,  najibnng  aboat  a  truce  for 
■Ma  pnticniar  purpoee,  auch  as  a 
"awTtttMin  between  the  riTal  gene- 
nk.  <ir  u  opportnoi^  for  burj'iDg 
tb  bodiea  of  the  ilain.     An  armistice 


>  «an  territorj,  i 
M  te  pennitted 


IiAep 


neana  all  that 
•  wm  came*  wben  armed,  that  ia,  of 

nl  Msaa  it  ia  diatingniahad  from 
'fUKiii(A.B.ci<^iaii),whichalwa}ra 
(aaa  ao  inplement  ta  actiTe  or  of' 
tare  WBifiDw.  Bat  nasge  baa  in- 
Maoad  aootber  distinotion.  Weapon 
•  ■^>l)i7cd  of  such  implemenli  as 
1*  e<leaipoTaiieoasl7  aaaomed,  or  of 
MK>  thiAga  aa  are  conTerled  into  im- 
|Ji«w>ti  of  defence,  while  anus  is 
BMd  of  thoae  whisb  are  unifbnnlj' 
Made  and  reei^niaed  aa  aucb.  Ac- 
(atdiBg  aa  it  ia  regarded  with  fixed 
darMter,  a  diiag  may  be  called  an 
—  «r  a  weapoB.  Tbe  aword  ia  one 
be  aoldiar  a  anoa,  and  a  neeeeaarj 
lybe 


■f  Ibe  aoldiar  a  anoa,  ai 


weaBOB  it  ia.  The  tongue  nuj"  tw 
Mcd  aa  a  iHiaoned  weapon.  A  apsdc 
■•  in  itaalfaa  nspleDeot  of  b  osbandir . 
k«ajbe  albrmidabla  waaponinthe 


handa  of  aa  an^ry  rustio.  Anna,  un- 
like WuNM,  ua  rhetorioal  term,  and 
aiaiida  fi>r  tM  dasda  tad  eipl^U  of 


i>  ia  *ague, 
manner,  or 
Ba.ToAa>iiTS(Fr.<'mt«r) 
deuotea  an  anticipated  or  appointad 
ooming.  Itis  usedafthingi,penona, 
erenfs,  and  tiine,  or  points  of  time. 
Things  come  by  chuioe  or  nature. 
They  arriTe  bj  order  or  arrangement 
The  train  eomea  wben  it  approacbet. 
It  arrirea  at  a  oertain  place  and  hour. 
"  In  Ilie  EiMlas  ntS.  Paal,  B,  Ptttr,  sad 
B.  JsDiB,  wt  find  frHsnl  nuDlioii  of  Uu 
coHwy  Of  (WT  Lori  Lk  urms  vhieta,  like 

kB  eipaetAtigD  In  tkoaa  wriun  of  Hit  ^sedj 


aetly  what  the  wwd  ia  formed  to 

SrBia,Bhabitafarrontin|;loi]~  ~'~ 
efarence,  or,  aa  it  haa  bean 


defined, 


adf-delerenae." 
extreme  of  aalf-aaaertion.  Go  wbara 
he  will,  the  aiTogant  man  eairiaa  bia 
claims  with  him,  claims  of  aupeii- 
ority  as  in  social  poaitioD,  the  eiprea- 
aion  of  opinion,  or  what  not.  It  is 
often  a  partial  fault  of  charsclar,  and 
peraoua  are  found  arrogant  on  aome 
matten  who  are  not  ao  on  oChera. 
Superiori^or  claim  of  aome  kind  must 
exist  ss  the  foundation  of  arrogance. 
It  ia  the  bult  of  the  great,  not  of  the 
little.  To  demand  as  a  right,  though 
the  claim  be  jnat,  in  eases  where  it 
would  hare  been  conceded,  and  where 
the  demand  therefore  was  superfluous, 
is  still  am^fanoe.  Arrogaoce  ia  a 
mode  of  action  or  behaTioor  reaulting 
from  a  condition  of  mind.  Arrogance 
is  not  only  not  self-conoeil,  but  may 
be  in  opposition  to  it.  A  man  in  ez- 
pmaaing  an  opinion  may  be  to  jhr 
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from  DdieTing  that  he  is  in  the  right 
that  he  may  feel  hioiMlf  in  the  wrong, 
jet  anogaace  will  expect  that  he 
should  he  yielded  to. 

'*  Amgamtx  is  •lw»7*  offmslvv,  becavM 
ia  demuidiDf  mnt  than  its  doe— fer  this 
mesainff  »ppMn  in  th*  etjrmolo^  of  tb« 
mnd— it  naaifests  %  patvlMit  aad  uxorious 
dispoiitiai  that  disduns  to  be  eontralled  bj 
mod  breeding  or  waj  other  reatraiBt.'— 

BEATTtX. 

Amganoe  ii  more  OTerbearinff  than 
SaLP-CoNCKiTywhich  ismereljtEe  en- 
tertaiaineef  an  overweeninff  opinion  of 
one's  self,  and  may  he  fer  Teas  ohtra- 
aiTe  than  the  former.    It  ia  commonly 
more  ridicolona  and  leaa  tronhleeome. 
Like  arrogance,  it  may  he  confined  to 
particular  matters,  and  these  may  he 
penonal  triTialities.    He  may  greatly 
OTer-rate  himself  on  one  point,  and 
underestimate  himself  in  otners.  Self- 
conceit  is  the  fault  of  persons  who 
hare  had  little  training,  or  have  re- 
ceived it  apart  from  others.    Contact, 
and  eren  collision  of  minds  in  raried 
interoonrse  with  others,  as  in  the  poU- 
ti<^  world  or  at  a  puhlic  school,  is  its 
hest  oorrectire. 

"  NothiBf  so  haaghty  sad  Msnoiing  as 
igooraiiee  where  $elf-emoat  bids  it  sat  ap 
ibr  infallible.**— SoDTK. 

From  these  Pridb  (  A.  S.prut)  differs 
in  being,  so  to  speak,  more  true.  The 
arrogant,  but  more  especially  the  self- 
conceited,  are  in  intellectual  error. 
Self-conceit  blinds  a  man  into  mistak- 
ing ignorance  for  knowledge.  Pride 
lies  only  in  fUsity  of  degree,  or  excess. 
It  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
Talue  of  somethinp^  which  really  be- 
longs to  us  or  exists  in  us,  and  by 
consequence  inrolves  a  disposition  to 
disdain  odiers,  conTerting  superiors 
into  equids,  and  equals  into  interiors. 
A  proud  man  orer-ratea  what  he  |>08- 
sesses,  a  conceited  man  imagines  him- 
self to  possess  what  is  not  his.  A 
man  who  is  proud  of  rank,  wealth,  or 
abilities,  really  possesses  these  advan- 
tages, but  sets  a  wron?  or  dispropor- 
tionate estimate  upon  tnem ;  in  such  a 
wa^,  for  instance,  as  to  overlook  the 
alsuns  of  virtue. 

**  Pride  is  that  esalied  idea  of  our  state* 
^aliflcatioas,  or  attainments, whieh  exceeds 
ihe  bonndarica  of  Jastice  and  indnees  ns  to 
ook  down  npon  taitpoBcd  inferiors  with 


degree  of 
CkMAX. 

HAUOBTmns  aeeraa  ofteni 
tional.  The  hanffhty  person 
a  superior  atmoaphere  to  othsi 
or  imaginea  it.  {¥t.  hami^ 
It  proeeeda  from  pride,  of 
is  to  a  great  degree  the 
manifeatatioo,  ahowing  itad 
manners  and  deportment. 

**  As  many  mora  can  diaeoirsr  C 
is  rieker  than  that  ha  ia  wiser  d 
salTcs,  sapariority  of  •ndantaad 
so  readily  aekaowladged  as  that  i 
nor  is  that  JUnyAiiiucs  which  the 
ness  of  great  aUlitica  indtas,  I 
the  same  sabmisnon  as  the  ^ 


Vanity  may  exirt  with  prii 

conceit,  but  is  not  implied  b 

It  is  literally  emptineaa  (Lai 

tern);  thence  it  came  to  mean  m 

unreal,  hollow,  bad.    At  1< 

applied  to  perwrnal  cbaracti 

noted  an  excessive  desire  of  i 

approbation,  or  admiration  i 

ties  we  possess  as  well  as  thos 

sess  not.  It  differs  from  pride 

to  do  with  matters  more  clo 

nected   with  one's   self  ni 

One  is  not,  generally  speaxi 

for  instance,  of  titles  and  es 

proud.    The  subjects  of  v 

good  looks,  talen^  personal 

smaller  successes,  and  the  li 

vain  person  cares  more  to  hi 

than  approved.    The  prow 

content  with  his  own  jud 

himself.    The  vain   man  i 

looking  at  himself  through  tl 

of  other  people's  ideas,  oeir 

of  admiration  he  seeks  to  ooi 

thoughts.    Pride  is  above  tl 

in  some  respects  is  seen  to 

the  opposite  of  vanity.    1 

man  is  by  his  verv  pride 

care  to  h«  false.    The  vain 

accept  compliments  to  an  < 

which  he  does   not   possi 

proud  man  is  best  corrected 

before  him  his  own  shortoc 

those  of  the  things  onwhici 

himself.    The  grsateat  me 

to  a  vain  man  la  to  take  n< 

his  claim  to  admiration.    I 

hateful,  vanity  is  contempt! 

PMSVHrrtow  (Lat.prcni 


•oi.] 


DISOSIHIHATED. 
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ida  paMaMM  bat  af«r-«Mi- 

Bi  to  poBiBLuid  tlut  orar 
kt  of  otbera.  Tba  prsMinipni- 
I  Miini  to  be  OD  >  Isrel  with 
lOTe  hini,  ud  ■hn«i  hii  ch>- 

ciu  tfae  acta  mnd  opmioiu  of 
M>  we  fu  better  ibR  lo  judge 
:  then  lumMlf.  PrenunptioD 
emined  fann  of  •Blf-coiuieit. 
maim  M  eetem  oaneWes. 
■aka*  (u  deeire  to  be  ateemed 
n.  Piesmnptioo  letten  ue 
rain  ido  of  laperiori^,  priri- 
power.  Itdunki  moteofttie 
.  of  tdrentaic  tbui  of  tbecon- 
I  of  eiperiawe.  It  ii  hazard- 
it  own  bToor.  Pteaumption 
wHmt  itnlf  in  maii7  ways,  end 
■  in  which  other  penoDS  are  or 
ODDcemed.     Itia  preeumpcion 

Dcia]  rank.  It  ia  preaiunptioD 
before  a  critical  aadieuce  with 

Fpand  addreea.  Inmanjeuei 
con  for  preeumptioD  ii  lo  take 

umptiiaua  man  at  tua  wonL 

t*  ia  rb*>  ipadaa  o(  piUa  irUgh, 


TOL.  CijiiiiiBO.  '  Dtcirr- 
huaNiHo.      CaATxr.      Sly. 

iL  ii,  M  the  tenn  literall;  ex- 
fuU  ^mrt,  ia  the  •enee  ofcon- 
.  But  it  ia  tinged  with  an 
nble  compleiion.    The  artfbl 

moM  which  baffle  the  inlerpre- 
ir  eecape  the  ohaerratioD  of 
Artfiilneni  ii  trained  caaaing. 
at  peraon  will  often  gain  an 
eh  be  doea  not  appear  to  be 
M,  ud  b  J  the  T«7  Hut  that 
MN.    He  exert*  hu  innnoitT 


in  miileailing.  He  ii  (nutAd  in  ei- 
pedienti  ibr  producing  falae  impree- 
lioiia.  He  ij  meet  artfdl  when  he 
icema  moat  nataral,  and  deaigna  with 
an  undeaigning  air.  He  ia  obaerTaot, 
and  mewuiea  the  eapadttea  af  othera 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  plajing  them  filae. 
He  can  both  make  a  trap  and  let  it. 
"Ai^  ia  ^asgb,  ia  atUua,  aad  in  mind." 


oealmeot  and  diagniu,  a*  applied  to 
the  loweM  mdara  of  want*  or  deaigni. 
It  ia  the  more  iimple  and  uiimal  u- 
peetofirtfiJoew.  Yetthiiiaateoent 
force  of  the  word.  Cniming  ia  lita- 
nllj  knowing,  and  haa  the  aaue  an- 
faTonrable  eeaae  aa  knowing.  Yet 
the  Bible  neafca  of  "euiMu^  artit- 
oen."  "  If  X  forget  thee,  O  Jeraaa- 
■— -  '-*  -ny  right  hand  forget  her 
that  11,  akill.    It  eipreaaea 


E  quality  of  the 
ui.  ia  positive  and  active, 
nay  be  in  reaerre  and  oc 
ly  beinr  connected  wi 

of  »eH-iB»ioteuance  ai 

aelf-preaertalion. 
"ThviiAlndHperiarJwia^  Ter««d, 
The  beaqtiH  of  bcr  miod  rebeaned." 
Hoia,  FiMa. 
DECiiTroL(Lat.  d^dpan, part,  dc- 
eaplw.  Id  dfcnM )  denote*  a  more  aeCtled 
purpoae  of  leading  others  aitray.    In 
the  artful  and  cunning  deceit  ma;  be 
only  ■  roeana  to  an  end.    The  artiiil 
fencer,  or  the  cunning  animal  which 
donblea  upon  the  acent  of  the  hoandi 
ia    not  deceitful.     The   deceitful    i* 
ready,  if  necaaary,  lo  falsify   truth 
and  nononrtoninniaeud.     Itiaonty 
the  intellect  ou  man  that  oan  be  in  the 


fullac 


leofthet 


^eillul.  It  ia 
a  term  of  the  monl  diapoailion  rather 
than  the  mental  nature.  Artful  and 
onnning  both  imply  aome  degree  at 
Datiiraf aptitude ;  but  a  person  may  be 
incbatacterdeceilful,  that  it,  he  nr-  - 


I,  nS'Mnrbfto 


ti.4tvtif*inat  *hif  h  tK 
ia  Ihc  uxL,  h[d«fl  ItB  df 


b*bn  thim  uthiBg  bi 
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pleMnrcB  and  profit,  J07  and  Taaitj,  pi«- 
Mnt  Mcaritj  and  rerj  distant,  rerjr  oncer* 
tain,  very  remote  fears."— South, 

Designing  (O.  Fr.  designer)  denoteB 
artful  conduct  exerciied  with  aspeoifio 
purpose  of  effecting  desired  oojecU, 
•ometimeB  to  the  extent  of  iniurin^  or 
misleading  others.  Indeed,  the  injury 
of  another  maj  constitute  the  desi|pi. 
B«t  the  chaxiicter  of  the  designing 
flows  from  a  mental  hahitof  forestall- 
ing the  future.  The  designing  man  is 
always  laying  plans  for  the  sake  of 
remote  oonsequenoes.  He  is  artful  for 
the  sake  of  ulterior  results.  He  is 
trying  to  turn  others  to  acoonnt.  For 
further  remarks,  see  Dbsion.  It  may 
he  ohserred  that  Designing,  in  the 
sense  of  artful,  is  of  recent  use  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  though ''  desigpiement" 
had  a  tendency  to  mean  a  cruty  or  eril 
design.  So  at  present  we  are  more 
likely  to  speak  of  a  desi^  against 
a  man,  than  a  design  for  his  benefit. 

*'  This  deewnment  appears  both  iniquitous 
and  absard.'^— Wakburtok. 

Crafty  (A.  8.  eraftf  arti/tctf  skili} 
has,  from  the  idea  of  skill,  dropped 
into  that  of  cunning.  Craft  is  the 
cunning  of  practice.  It  is  a  way  of 
acting.  It  designs  and  conceals.  It 
misleads  and  eludes.  Crafty  belongs 
to  the  derelopment  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  child  may  be  cunning.  The 
old  man  is  crafW'.  Craft  is  wisdom 
perverted  and  debased.  Its  policv  is 
crooked.  The  crafty  man  has  a  talent 
for  dexterous  deception  in  matters  of 
life  and  business. 

"  To  pmdence,  if  70Q  add  the  nse  of  nn- 
|Qst  or  dishonest  means  such  as  Qsnallr  are 
prompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want,  yon  oaTe 
that  crooked  wisdom  which  Is  called  erqft, 
whieh  is  a  sign  of  posillanimity.*' — HoBBS. 

Sly  (6er.  tchlau,  Wy,  tkilful ;  com- 
pare A.  S.  lidw,  idUf  Uin  ?^  expresses 
the  character  of  the  artfully  cunning. 
The  sly  is  more  obserrant  and  rigilant 
than  actiye  or  designing.  The  sly 
person  observes  furtively,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
Underhanded  observation  and  practice 
mark  the  sly  man. 

"  The  eye  of  Leonora  is  slyly  watehlVil 
while  it  looks  negligent." 

There  is  often  very  little  design  in 


[art 


slyness,  and  penons  seean  to  a 
fiftnn  disposition  when  they  mig 
acted  opeiily  with  equal  advaz 
themserves.  They  will  be  dy 
mere  diead  of  publicity  and  1 
strativeneas.  Animals  that  ha' 
ill-treated  become  sly. 

■*  They  tempted  me  te  attack  ym 

aess. 
And  then  with  wonted  wile  and  iJv 
They  left  me  in  the  larch."         gi 

Wily  is  literally  beingyiiZi  < 
which  is  the  same  as  guile.  \^ 
shows  itself  in  matters  of  self-i 
and  self-preservation.  A  wily 
sary  quietly  waits  his  opportu 
wounding,  and  can  make  opporl 
for  himself.  He  is  artful  in 
defence,  and  escape.  He  e 
stratagon  in  dealing  with  othe 
wile  is  a  low  strata^gem  or  in 
artifice. 

'*  Implore  his  aid,  for  Prot(>a8  only 
The  secret  cause  and  core  of  all  th; 
Bnt  first  the  wiJy  wisard  mnst  be  < 
For  nnocnstrained  he  nothing  { 
naught."  uv. 

SoBTLE  (Lat.  nc^tiiif,  perha 
undsTf  and  tOa^  a  weh,  beh^ 
fine).  It  is  in  itself  a  term  of 
praise  nor  blame,  which  depenc 
the  use  to  which  the  quality  -m 
expresses  is  put.  The  subU* 
analyses  motives,  sees  nunnti 
rences.  In  its  full  sense,  it  is 
able  to  nothing  lower  than  the 
understanding.  Tbesubtleintel 
follow  out  a  subject  into  its  1 
cated  relations  without  becomi 
plexed  bv  its  intricacies,  or  mi 
Its  casual  resemblances  to  thai 
may  be  alien  to  it.     Subtlety  ] 

Duality  of  mental  fineness,  senc 
elicacy.  Yet  subtlety  of  tho 
not  the  same  thing  as  delic 
thought,  for  delicacy  touches  tl 
only,  subtlety  may  empty  ii 
creating  fallacies.  A  subtle  ad' 
is  formidable,  because  he  will 
either  truth  or  falsehood  as  fa 
mav  suit  his  purpose. 

Spenser  uses  ue  term  in  wl 
been  thought  to  be  its  etym< 
meaning  i^en  he  says: — 

"  More  MvAUe  web  Araehne  eaaae 

ARTICLE.     CoNomoK. 
I       These  terms  agree  in  thsir  1 


> 


ficial] 


n  of  agTeement  or  compact 
penoiu.  Article  and  condi- 
naed  in  both  the  nnffular  and 
unben.  Tenn  in  this  tense 
he  ploral. 

BTiCLX  (  Lat.  artteiUtu,  ajoinif 
or  word)  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tion  into  which  the  main  sub- 
'a  document  or  literary  work 
d.  It  is  of  general  applica- 
he  Thirty-nine  articles  of  re- 
!ie  articles  of  the  Creed,  of  a 
,  of  regulation,  of  War^  of  a 
df  and  the  like.  It  is.  m  this 
m,  a  documentary  oiTision 
in  nature  accordmg  to  the 
f  the  document. 

I  (Fr.  terme,  Lat.  Urmtnus) 
irations  or  promises  which, 
sented  to  or  accepted,  settle 
ract  and  bind  the  parties. 

iDiTioN  (Lat.  eonditwnem)  is 
in  the  same,  which  has  for  its 
esuspension,  defiHit,  or  modifi- 
'  the  main  obligation.  Terms 
■lore  or  lets  complex  trans- 
A  condition  may  belong  to 
he  simplest  nature.  Terms 
degree  of  equality  between 
nr  parties.  A  condition  may 
lea  DT  a  superior,  as  in  pant- 
yririiege  or  a  permission. 
ad  eonditiont  will,  in  some 
Bount  to  the  same  things 
a  different  ways.  So  far  as 
latter  of  mutual  agreement, 
term,  which,  when  reeardea 
ial  to  the  holding  good  of  the 
,  becomes  a  condition.  The 
r  an  agreement  are  iu  aub- 
le  eon<utions  are  tti  tanetion, 
t  a  particular  case  the  terms 
liberal,  and  the  conditions 
i  and  eren  serere.  Terms 
Dged  equitably  or  submitted 
eoettity.  Conditiont  emanate 
ae  eontrolling  or  modifying 


I F I C I A  L.  Ficrrnous. 
VB.   ConrvmovAtm   Nomi- 

[CiAL  (Lat.  artlfieialu)  and 
UB  (  Lat.  Jietteittt)  sre  nearly 
At  Aarrvx.  meant  doUe  witn 
»poted  to  iimplieity,to  Arti- 
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riciAL  means  done  by  art  as  opposed  to 
nature.  That  is  artificial  wnich  is 
the  production  of  imitatire  art.  The 
fictitious  is  the  creation  of  what  has 
no  natural  existence.  An  artificial 
tale  of  distress,  for  instance,  would  be 
one  of  which  the  circumstances  well 
imitated  what  was  natural  or  probable. 
A  fictitious  tale  would  be  one  of  which 
the  incidents  had  no  existence  but  in 
the  deceitful  ingenuity  of  the  narra- 
tor. In  the  idea  of  the  artificial  there 
are  two  elements :  1.  that  of  art  as 
distinguished  from  nature,  and  2.  that 
of  art  as  distinguished  from  simplicity. 
Dryden  uses  it  in  the  former  sense, 
whien  he  says : — 

**  In  the  unity  of  Time  yon  find  them  so 
■empiilons  that  it  yet  remains  a  dispnt* 
among  their  poets  whether  the  arttfidek 
day  of  tweire  hous  more  or  lew  be  not 
meant  by  Aristotle  rather  than  the  natural 
one  of  twenty-foor." 

In  the  second  by  Tillotson : 

"  These,  and  snch  as  these,  are  the  hopes 

of  hypocrites,  irhich  Job  elesantly  com* 

pares  to  the  spider's  web,  flneVy  and  arti- 

fidaUy  wroagnt,  bnt  miserably  thin  and 

weak.** 

The  term  Conventional  (Lat.  con- 
vtniximiaXxi)  expresses  first,  that  which 
is  agreed  upon  among  men  as  members 
of  a  community  or  of  socie^,  and 
then  having  no  existence  but  in  such 
agreement.  A  conventionalism  grows 
out  of  custom,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
usage.  Where  it  has  no  existence  be- 
yond this,  a  conventionalism  is  a  social 
fiction.  Conventional  morality,  for 
instance,  is  not  truth  or  right,  but 
such  a  degree  or  sort  of  it  as  may  by 
society  be  tacitly  agreed  upon  as  suf- 
ficient to  meet  its  demands.  As  the 
artificial  is  opposed  to  the  natural,  and 
the  fictitious  to  the  real,  so  the  con- 
ventional is  opposed  to  the  natural 
and  genuine.  The  conventional  it 
artificial,  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of 
an  artificial  state  of  existence ;  it  is 
fictitious,  so  ftr  as  it  is  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  neither 
against  truth  nor  right,  and  only  re- 
present a  form  commonly  in  vogue. 
Almost  all  professions  may  be  said  to 
have  conventional  language,  that  is, 
forms  and  terms  appropriatea  to  them 
and  distinotiyely  employed  by  them. 
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ThiNMi)iiL(L>t.uaiiiriiUii,i 

■nrtnif,  a  uau)  ii  Uut  whicb 
in  (uww  onij.  \'he  namiiul  it 
moDlj  the  cmtioD  of  utifidtl 

thui  ft  tbmul  mj 


8TNOHTMS 


mpplj. 
in  of  ui  imabMaiitial  for  » lab- 

'riieFieTmora(Ut.>cilcitu)iitbe 
eliborUcl^  Mtifirail  in  """' —     '  ' 


.  ThMiafio- 
tilioui  which  ii  nude  up.  The  Una 
poinla  more  lo  the  libouT,  and  leM  to 
the  skill,  which  prodiicei the  ini£ciil. 


"  Hf  Ki|Bira  ■.^icUiOtf  propiDaitf ;  h4 
forou   UI   iBoornirihla  hmhit  gr  dHoltorT 

ARTIST.     Artuan.     AmiriCEB. 

M  ECHINIC.       M  ECH<  N I CU  N  ■ 

All  thcM  bear  refersDce  to  Ant 
(Lmt.  orMin).  Tha  mui  who  appliEi 
the  rsourca  of  ut  to  cooilnictiTe 
DUOufutiiniawiABiiFiciK.  Tbeterm 
hu  been,  in  ■  gretl  meiwire,  luper- 
■eded,  or  iu  metning  diiided  kmoni 
the  reM.  It  lurrire*,  u  >  rhetorioal 
term,  the  "  great  AjtiGcer  of  the  Uni- 
Tene;  "  lad,  u  t  technical  term,  of  ■ 
miliuirr  character.  A  loldier-mecha- 
nic  ii  i^led  ao  artificer. 

"  Aaather  l«An  luiivsibAd  lartifiar 

Cut*  off  t>i>  tilt,  ud  Ulln  sf  Arthu'i 
deailL'  BoAxnPKua. 

There  Mema  to  be  little  diSerence 
between  the  Ahtiit  and  the  Ahthjin 
aa  regard!  their  profHaiana,  beyond 
the  dignitj  of  their  employmenta.  He 
who  eieroi»«  any  fine  art  well  ia 
called  an  artiat.  He  who  eierciaea 
■njr  mechanical  art  well  ia  called  an 
trtiian.  Iliainlheanperiot  skill  of  hia 
labour  that  the  artiian  diOkira  from  tha 
MicHAsie  (Gr.ji4"X'''''«f  "■""'"•). 
the  mechanic  being  one  who  emploji 
inatrumenta  other  than  a^cultaral 
in  hia  work.  A  guEunaker  would  be 
an  artiun,  a  ■hoemaJier  a  mechanic- 


■todentof  the  prineiplet  of  mi 

aa  diatin^iahed  froa  the 
ia  called  a  Hicbihiciih. 

bHB  eonSud  ii>*» 


pUm.' — Baowa^  V'^far  S 


khoflld  employ  thfliDHli 
aaj  part  af  thai  hiatcr]'. 

ASCEND.   Mount.  Aiuik.  Rui 
Cum  a.    Scale. 

AaCEND  {  Lat.  ««WNAr«)aiid  Mouxi 


Ri»  a: 


both 


im)  are  used  onlj  ai 


which  the  real  maj'  be  coosidered  a 
modificationa.  To  riae  is  irrelalire,  to 
arise  ia  relatjie  to  aomethiog  oat  of 

also  definite  and  limited,  to  riae  ia  in- 
definite and  progreaaife.  A  powm 
arise*  from  bis  bed,  and  the  final 
point  of  riaing  ia  gained  whao  he 
Blanda  n[right.  A  bird,  or  a  baUooD 
rises  iu  the  air,  that  ia,  goea  higher 
and  higher  indefinitely.  Rui,  like 
Ausi,  IS  used  in  a  figuntire  aa  well 
well  as  a  physical  aease.  It  then  ex- 
pressea  a  i^ndusl  increaae  or  enhance- 
ment, aa  arise  eipreaaea  effectuation 
and  n>sult. 
"  It  l>  BM  their  aomlua]  priisa  auly,  bat 


tain] 


DISCBIHINATED. 


OMi  ■  pioeen  wit£  ■  limit,   | 
•  to  tbe  limit  o"  end,  while 
'  '    lit.  Couaeqnentl^ 


»J  the  binb  nae,  meaning 
took  wing  Dpwirdi.  Thej 
Mint,  because  the  ectiun  wu 
!d.  (hi  the  other  hand,  the 
1>  beanse  we  h»re  in  our 
cnain  line  toward*  which 
ad  which  it  will  not  exceed. 
will  alwaya  be  found  to 
me  implied  degree  of  riling 
measured  or  not  coDriider- 
le  aieend  may  eiprsM  a 
definite  and  eoDsidenhle. 
>  Mmetime*  employed  for 
order  to  gire  dignitr.  The 
nt*  his  bone ;  the  noTereiKn 
«throue.  Ordinarilj apeak' 
leend  a  mountain,  but  not  a 
■flcmd  a  hill  ia  to  go  higher 
IT  up  it,  to  mount  ia  to  get  to 
r  it  Aiceod  omiTeya  tbe 
more  cmuidetable  degree  of 


I  bj  atep,  and  wua  la* 
w  ai  well  a»  the  lega,  ut  a 
psaonal  efhrti.  To  ec<Li 
L  a  LdiJtr)  it  to  pua  over 
■It  height  b;  panoDkl  eier- 

cUmh  point*  to  the  eSoit  of 
n  to  acale  to  Che  arduou* 
tbe  thing.  Aa  the  idea  u 
■Bug  ■  waU  or  rampart  bj  a 

ladder,  weBpeak  ofscalmg 
di£cult  Bummit  haa  been 
ind  a  Tantage  ground  gained. 


ASCENDANCY.     EnriiB.    In- 

Theae  three  ternu  eipreai  moral 
power  eierciaed  over  men.  Abceh- 
niHcv  (Fr.  uctndanl,  Lat.  aianjfrt, 
10  ucnul)  ia  the  power  of  luytrieritg. 
Empibi  (I^t.  imptrium)  ia  the  power 


ifjen 


(Fr.mrtw 


a,  will,  b 

Empire  ia  the  moat  rJtipatic,  being  thu 
to  which  one's  desires  and  will  offer 
on);  so  ineffectual  resiataace.  In- 
fluance  is  the  most  auU  and  iiuaiutUc, 

anothar  to  becooie  one's  own.  For 
men  direct  their  conduct  bj  their 
will,  and  their  will  folkiwa  tbeir 
opiniona.  Aaooudancy  commoolj 
comea  fraia  the  atrooger  mind,  but 
influeuce  twh>ngs  eren  to  the  weak 
when  they  are  pore  and  good.     The 

c  tame  time  that^  has 
ence  o?er  him.  Power 
oommonlj  Kirea  ascen- 
dancy, determination  of  will  girea 
empire,  penetration  and  addreu  ^ire 
influence.     Whae  another  eiemsee 

aome  regwd  foe 


If  m 


would  eiunine  thpmselFea  they  would 
probably  hare  to  acknowledge  some 
propeniitf  which  has  the  ascendancy 
oTer  them,  the  empne  of  some  passion, 
or  the  influence  of  aome  prejudice. 
Influence  alone  ia  employed  of  the 
snbtle,  but  powerliil,  foroes  of  nature. 
The  weather  hai  ■  constant  influence 
upon  the  body  and  the  health.  Some 
have  belieTed  in  influences  of  the 

ASCEBTAIN.    V.bift. 

Both  these  teims  denote  the  esta- 
bliahment  of  a  thing  as  tme.  They 
differ  in  the  different  states  ef  mind 
and  the  diffavnt  modes  of  inqoiry 
beloD^nglo  each  process.  ToAsceh- 
TUTN  IS  tonrore  whether  a  thisgia  true 
ornat,toV(aTrT(Lat.vcHr/1kaT*)isto 
proTethatiti*true.Ofold,Aw:iBTiiH 
bad  the  fbroe  of  to  prore  true  and  to 
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[ascitit 


with,  so  that  they  are  now  expressed 
by  the  Terbs  vtn^'y  and  8«eur$y  while 
it  has  retained  to  itself  the  sense 
mentioned  aboTe.  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
or  not,  and  I  make  inquiries  to  ascer- 
tain. I  feel  conyinoed  that  it  has 
occurred,  but  not  beinfj^  furnished 
with  evidence  to  prove  it,  I  search 
for  that  evidence  that  so  I  may  verify 
it.  Ascertain  commonfy  relates  to 
matters  of  practical  life,  verify  to 
matters  of  literary  or  speculative 
truth.  I  ascertain  a  common  fact,  I 
verify  a  point  iSf  history  or  science. 

ASCITITIOUS.    Adventitious. 

AsciTiTious  or  Adscititiovs  isfrom 
the  Lat.  micnicSrv,  part,  adteihu,  more 
commonly  ate-,  to  admii,  to  adept,  Ad- 
vkntitious  is  from  the  Lat.adiwiit\(ntM, 
foraigmf  advhivre.  to  orrtw.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  former  ia  adjoined  or 
assumed,  that  of  the  latter  foreign, 
acoessanr,  accidental.  Both  may  be 
opposea  to  what  is  intrinsic,  essential, 
Bubatantial,  and  so  both  may  partake 
of  an  nn&vouiable  meaning.  But 
properly  the  ascititious  is  in  the  act 
of  the  person,  adventitious  in  the 
Quality  of  the  thing.  The  former  is 
foreign  in  introduction,  the  latter 
foreign  in  nature.  The  former  is  ir> 
regnbrly  bcnrowed,  the  latter  irregn- 
lany  anpervenient. 

ASCRIBE.  Impute.   Attribute. 

These  words  belong  to  the  process 
of  assigning  cause,  and  apparently  are 
used  in  accordance  witn  the  nature 
of  the  cause  assigned.  Causation  may 
be  regarded  as  physical,  moral,  or 
mixed.  Mixed  causation  or  human 
production  is  expressed  bv  Ascribe 
(Lat.  ateniitre),  I  ascrioe  such  a 
book  to  such  an  author.  Ascribe  is 
also  used  in  the  sinmle  sense  of  refer, 
without  any  idea  of^cansation,  but  of 
quality  orproi)erty ;  as  to  ascribe  glor^ 
to  God,  tnat  is,  to  express  an  attri- 
bute of  His  nature.  Like  Imputx, 
([Lat.  iwtpiUare)  it  has  commonly,  as 
impute  has  invariably,  a  personal 
reference.  Impute  expresses  moral 
causation  or  human  motive;  as  I  im- 
pute such  conduct  to  his  generosity , his 
cruelty,  or  his  ij^norance,  as  the  case 
may  be.    Physwal  and  moral  causa- 


tion is  expressed  by  AmiBu 
attribuerWfptarLuttnbutiu).  Ii 
the  loss  ot  the  ship  to  the  vie 
the  storm,  or  I  attribute  his  ht 
to  his  ignorance.  To  ascri 
write  one  thing  to  the  acooui 
other,  whether  as  a  quality,  a; 
tenance.  or  as  the  effect  of 
To  attribute  is  to  form  anact 
ment  by  which  we  connect 
with  a  person,  or  with  anothi 
as  the  source  or  cause  of 
immediately  or  indirectly.  T( 
a  thing  to  a  person  is  to  m 
morally  responsible  for  it, 
connect  its  merit  or  demerit  v 
Hence  attribute  expresses  th( 
impute  the  remoter  cause.  1 1 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empir 
successful  invasions  of  the  bar 
I  impute  it  to  internal  corrup 
attribute  is  the  plainer,  to  im 
more  complex  act.  It  is  rei 
that,  except  in  the  theologic 
of  imputing  righteousness  o 
the  term  is  commonly  used  of 
tives,  or  untoward  causes  of 
One  attributes  things,  one  im 
eood  or  evil  consequences  oi 
but  much  more  commonly  tk 
One  ought  not  to  ascribe  i 
nor  attribute  lightly,  nor  imi 
tuitouslj.  Knowledge  or  I 
cribes,  judgment  attrioutes,  { 
imputes. 

"  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  mai 
Ateribm  his  gettinntohia  part*  i 
What  late  he  called  a  hletaing 

wit. 
And  God'e  good  ProTidenoe  a  Ine 

"  Nor  yoo,  ye  proad,  uajnite  to 

faalt 
If  memory  o'er  their   tfuabs  i 

raise 
Where  throagh  the  loag-drawn 

ftnetted  Tanlt 
The  pealiag  anthem  swells   th< 

praiee." 

"  It  is  a  praetiee  much  too  cc 
enqairiet  of  this  natare  to  attt 
oaoM  of  feelian  which  merely  i 
the  meehaaieiu  •tmetare  of  our 
txmm  the  natural  firame  aad  coos 
oar  mindt,  to  certain  condnsio 
reaeoaing  fbenlty."— BuRXX. 

ASHES.    Embers.    Cini 

Ashes  (  A.S,  i^ms  .  pi.  tttoan] 

.  the  residue  of  eartny  partid' 

are  exhibited  after  comonitioi 


[abk] 
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MU«  bodiei,  whether  yegetable, 
inimaly  or  mineral.  Embbks  ^A.S. 
OMma,  **  an  anaathonaed  wora,  but 
ttparentlj  of  correct  form  ":  Skbat, 
Etym,  ^^0  M  smouldering  ashea. 
Ondim  (  Ft.  eemdruy  Lat.  di&itt)  are 
thingf  Of  comhostible  matter  jmt- 
tally  bomt,  whether  actually  horning 
or  not  A  cinder  diffen  from  an  ash 
D  hem^  ca{iable  of  fiirther  combus- 
tioo  or  Ignition,  and  from  embers  in 
ban;  separated   from  the  burning 


ASK.  Rbqubbt.  Bbo.  Bbsbbch. 
SvmicATB.  Entreat.  Lmplorb. 
Soucrr. 

To  Asi  (A.  S.  6ieian)  is  to  seek  to 
okiin  bj  words.  But  the  character 
of  these  words  maj  Ttsrj  fitmi  the 
bnablest  entreatr  to  a  dCTiand.  Its 
fcrther  sense  of  obtaining  information 
^  ▼ords  of  in^nirr  is  not  here  con- 
ndatd.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
tiroidest  term  for  making  a  request. 
It  implies  no  narticular  sort  otrela- 
tKwiip,  as  ofsuperioritj  or  inferior- 

S  between  parties.  The  master  asks 
laranty  and  the  servant  the  mas- 
ter, to  do  a  thing.  It  is  the  ordinary 
tmn  for  ezpreasmg  ordinary  require- 
■eati. 

"  Aad  I  beseech  70a  come  •min  to-mofrrow. 
^^t  AaU  joa  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
TUt  boaow  nred  mar  upon  asking  gire  ?" 

bhakespbarb. 
RieuBST     (Lat.    r^^tir^lre,    ptft. 
f^yut^tia)  is  a  more  polite  wora  for 
tbe  ime  thing.     Nerertheless   the 
htter  is  sometimee  used  with  an  im- 
plied sense  of  autboritTy  amounting 
rirtoal^  to  a  commana.  Request  is 
sot  a  strong  term,  carrying  with  it 
Beitber  urgency  of  want  nor  rehe- 
■eney  of  word. 

him  to  accept  the  same 
part  &«  a  tcetimonj  and  witness  of 
hearts,  seal,  and  tenderness 
d  his  conntiy." — ^Hacx- 
urrr. 

To  Bxo  (O.  £.  bigfen,  thought  to 
he  a  eoDtraetion  of  A.  8.  bed-ic^iany 
snd  BO  a  firecmentatire  of  6ad)  is  more 
earnest;  ana,  except  when  used  in  a 
kind  of  irony,  is  the  act  of  an  eoual 
or  an  infierior,  as  request  may  be  or  an 
eqval  or  n  superior.  To  beg  is  not  a 
tens  of  marked  character.  We  may 
beg  boldly  or  timidly,  but  in  any  caae 


some  degree  of  dependence  is  in* 
Tolred.  The  term  oeg  is  a  useful 
one  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  com* 
bine  impressireness  of  entreaty  with 
deference  or  respect 

".In  beggittg  odier  iniisrior  thinirs  it  may 
beeome  ns  to  b«  reserred,  indifferent,  and 
modest ;  but  about  these  matters  whereis 
all  oor  felicity  is  extremelj  oencemed,  it 
were  a  fbllj  to  be  slack  or  timorons/*-^ 
Barrow. 

Neither  ask,  request,  nor  beg.  are 
so  strong  as  Bbsbbch  (te-  and  O.  £. 
uehMfif  to  Msfc).  To  beseech  and  to 
Entreat  (O.  Fr.  BntraUer.  to  treat  oj) 
are  much  the  same,  but  beseech  be- 
longs more  to  feeling,  entreat  to  ar- 
gument. We  entreat  an  equal  by 
what  he  knows,  feels,  or  can  under- 
stand ;  we  beseech  a  superior  by  his 
goodness  or  his  greatness.  There  is 
condescension  when  we  entreat  an  in- 
ferior, as  a  &ther  may  entreat  a  son 
to  be  more  diligent  for  his  own  sake. 
This  is  to  urge  on  grounds  of  affection 
and  arg^ument  comoined. 

*'  The  serrant  therefore  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  prostrated  himself  at  his 
masters  feet,  and  m  the  most  moring  terms 
hnomght  him,  saying, '  Hare  patience  with 
me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all/" — BxsBOP 
Portxub. 
*'8o  well  he  woo*d  her,  and  00  well  he 

wrought  her 
With  fair  entreaty  and   sweet  blandish 

ment."  SpsirsBR. 

To  Supplicatb  (Lat.  suppltcartf 
lit.  to  ask  with  bended  knees)  and  to 
Implore  (Lat.  implbrarey  to  beg  with 
tears)  both  imply  extreme  distress  and 
earnestness;  but  we  may  implore 
equals,  we  supplicate  only  superiors ; 
for  supplication  denotes  bbject  hu- 
militT)  as  in  a  slare,  or  an  offender, 
supplicating  for  pardon.  We  com- 
monly beseech  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal influence,  as  in  tne  phrase,  **  J 
beseech  you  for  my  sake."  In  im- 
ploring we  strive  to  more  the  feelings 
as  of  pi^,  sympathy,  or  compassion. 

To  Solicit  (Lat.  soUk^tare)  has 
lost  its  clsssic  force  of  causing  anxi- 
etjff  though  it  appesrs  prommently 
in  the  cognate  aajectiTe,  foticilotis* 
To  solicit,  with  us,  is  to  ask  with  a 
fiseling  of  strong  appreciation  or  inte- 
rest in  what  we  asx,  and  implies  what 
a  superior  only  can  grant,  or  at  least 
what  we  can  receire  only  from  the 
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foTotir  of  anodier.  We  solidt  not 
mAtten  of  rital  importance,  as  the  ne- 
oeanries  of  h£tj  bat  rather  that  which 
ja  pleasant,  desirable,  or  adTantageoua 
to  procure,  such,  for  instance,  as 
places  of  trust  ana  emolument. 

To  Cravs  (A.  S.  cnfian)  is  to  ask 
with  eagerness  so  as  to  gratify  a  de- 
sire or  satisfy  a  natural  want.  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  long^g  oi.  the 
part  or  one  who  is  reduoea  to  the 
condition  of  a  suppliant  bj  the 
urgency  of  that  for  which  he  asks. 

**  WhoM  merpy  th»  moat  opulent  of  ua  aU 
most  one  daj  pipplioaU  with  ell  the  eer- 
neetoeM  of  abject  mendicitf." — Kkoz. 

**  With  piercing  words  end  pitiftil  trnphn," 

Sfexseb. 

*'To  aoHeit  by  lebonr  whet  might  be 
reTisbed  by  erme  wee  esteemed  unworthy 
at  the  Germea  apirit."— Gibboh. 

"  For  my  peat  erimes  my  fcifeit  lilb  re- 
eeire. 
No  pity  for  my  anfferinga  here  I  crave.** 

Bows. 

ASPECT.    View. 

ViBw  (Fr.  vue)  is  tuii^eetwe,  being 
the  application  or  the  faculty  of  sight 
to  an  object  considerable  or  complex. 

AsvECT  (Lat.  asfft^re.  p«rt.  oifwctiu, 
to  look  at)  is  o^eetiot,  oeinr  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  contemplated  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  view.  I  hare  a 
view  from  my  window.  This  view 
may  have  a  fertile,  a  barren,  a 
harsh,  or  a  smiling  aspect.  The  as- 
pect is  often  of  an  inoividual  object 
m  detail.  A  thing  may  have  a  sin- 
gular aspect.  The  view  is  permanent, 
the  aspect  variable.  I  have  from  the 
same  window  a  view  of  the  sea ;  on 
no  two  successive  days  is  its  aspect 
the  same.  A  &Ise  view  is  an  error 
of  one's  own  observation.  A  false 
aspect  is  a  deceptive  character  in  the 
object  contemplated,  though  it  is 
possible  that  something  in  ourselves 
may  so  invest  it.  Passion  and  pre- 
juoice  mav  be  said  to  lead  to  lalse 
views  of  things,  or  to  present  things 
under  false  aspects. 

ASSEMBLY.  Assbmblaob. 
Gboup.  Collection.  Gathbbxno. 
Company.    Mbktino. 

AssBMBLY  and  Assbmblaob  are  from 
O.  Fr.  asMm6ier,  L.  Lat.  as^mttlore, 
Ca  bring  together,  Thev  are  both  ap- 
plicabfo  to  persons,  ana  Assbmblaob 


[ASI 

to  inanimate  objects  also.  Whi 
refer  to  persons,  Assbmbly  in 
vohintanr,  Assbmblaob  an  ii 
tary^  coliectioii.  A  number  of 
gb^g  on  the  ice  is  not  an  ai 
because,  though  their  employ 
common,  thenr  object  is  noi 
assemblage  might  become 
sembly,  uiould  some  topic  of 
suggest  itself  to  be  Hia^m^fi 
the  objects  in  an  assemblsge 
a  certain  amount  of  oonapicuo 
assemblage  is  said  of  illustri 
sembly  m  oordinazy,  persons, 
large  assembly  mav  be  often  o 
a  striking  assemblage  of  chs 
countenances,  figures,  dressea 

"  He  aeeree  had  flniah'd,  when  ai 

mora  flll'd 
Th'  auembfy,  ee  when  hollow  rack 
The  aoond  of  bloatering  wiada,  « 

nightlong 
Have  ronaed  the  aee."  M 

"In  aweet    auembiage    every   I 

grace 
Fix  Love'a  bright  reign  on  Tei 

Ihce."      *         *  Fi 

Group  (Fr.  gnmpe)  is  ap 
objects  both  anuiate  and  ini 
A  group  is  an  assemblage  of 
siderabte  number,  regaraed  ^ 
eye  to  its  configuration,  or  su 
tions  of  the  parts  as  might  be 
for  their  artistic  efifect  in  c( 
form.  A  group  has  a  comp 
of  outline  which  isolates  it  n 
rounding  objects. 

"  Do  Freaaey  tella  na  that  the  i 
the  gronpa  most  not  be  ell  on  e  ai 
ia,  with  their  faces  end  bodiea  eJ 
the  aame  wey,  bnt  most  eoatraat  ei 
1^  their  aeverel  poeitiona."— Dry 

Collection  (Lat.  coUeetidn 
presses  a  number  of  persons  o 
Drought  together  by  some  f< 
temai  to  themselves,  which  h 
them  one  either  as  to  unity  o1 
or  by  identity  of  place,  wl 
SEMBLY  denotes  a  meeting  pi 
made  and  purposely  sustaii 
cc^ection  of  persons  may  be 
suit  of  a  common  object,  or  it 
fortuitous.  Assbmblaob  poin 
to  the  uni^  of  the  time  and 
which  the  gathering  occur 
LECTION  to  the  variety  and  dii 
quarters  from  which  the  eoi 
members  of  it  have  oome.    C 
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DISCRIMINATED. 
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■IT  be  fivtnitoas  and  meehanical. 
Rente  labfUnoes  are  collected  at  the 
■Mtha  of  rirers. 


"Tbcj  (the  Colleeta)  an  menUy  eo 
nctlr  saifced  to  them  (the  Spietle  and 
Goipen  that  aome  think  thej  take  their 
>uDe  from  YmngeollecUd  ont  of  thoae  parts 
«f  Holy  Writ.  Bat  the  qm  of  the  word  in 
tk«  aUe  and  the  Father*  beine  applied  to 
daute  the  gathering  together  of  the  people 
a  retifiooa  aoKmblieo,  thence  aome  ritnal- 
te  Mf  the  Collecta  are  prajers  made 
aoag  the  people  eoUuUd  or  gathered  to- 

C"  a.  Other*  think  they  are  named  Col* 
beraaie  of  their  cmnprehcaaiTe  brerity, 
Wuw  the  priest  in  them  soma  up  the  de- 
em of  the  people  in  a  little  room.  I  may 
•U  m  this  Tari«ty  my  own  eonjeetore  that 
^m  Ptrayera  hare  been  named  Collects 
tnm  their  being  naed  so  near  the  time  of 
ukiag  the  cotieetion  before  the  Holy 
Couraaioo.**— COMBKS. 

HiEnivo,  a  body  met  together 
{kA.mit»n,tomeet,obtain)yiBmmhny 
pnons,  thoa§^  in  its  ababract  sense 
tf  t  cooling  t<^ethery  it  may  refer  to 
teo  oolj.  It  conyeja  the  iaea  of  in- 
Tofaurttfj  onion,  or  of  persons  finding 
tltesielTes  together.  It  also  implies 
■ore  strongly  the  idea  of  a  specific 
poiat  or  locality  at  which  the  meeting 
tikei  place.  Where  a  meeting  of 
penoBi  has  been  pmposely  oonyened, 
A  ii  itiD  a  term  of  less  oignity  than 
Moably.  We  speak  of  the  meeting 
of  PirliaaBait  in  the  general  sense  m 
tlieraooioa  of  its  members.  Pariia- 
■eat  itself  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ttgvet  assembly.  Lociu  matters  are 
jiiKaiwd  at  local  meetings.  Ameet- 
io;  eoByejs  also  the  iiua  of  fewer 
■mbenand  greater  fitmiliarity  among 
in  eoQstitiients  than  assembly. 

"UndenCuid  thie  StethTa  to  be  the 
tmtnf  ef  the  British  poets  and  minstrels 
ftr  trial  of  their  poems  and  mnsie  snfll- 
riaecs,  where  the  best  had  his  reward,  a 
alTer  harp.-— DiUTTOir. 

ASSERT.    Aftirm.   Ambveratb. 
ircR.     AyoucH.    Protest. 

To  AasBRT  (Lat.  oatMre,  to  takt  to 
fnatif}  and  Affirm  (^Lat.  aflirmaro) 
both  dencCe  the  making  of  a  state- 
sent,  but  Assert,  tnis  to  its  origin,  is 
mbiecCiye^ArnRM  objectiye  in  its  cha- 
lacter.  I  assert  a  thing  as  a  truth,  or 
Ii  a  eooTiction  of  my  own  mind.  I 
•firm  it  as  R  proposition.  Assert 
therefive  has  a  meUphysical,  affirm  a 
logical  fsree.    I  assert  boldly,  I  affirm 


distinctly.  The  opposite  to  Assert 
would  be  to  suppose  or  to  imply. 
The  opposite  to  Affirm  is  to  deny; 
or  again,  we  ooniiite  an  assertion  and 
deny  an  affirmation.  A  man  may  af- 
firm a  thing  because  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  deny  it,  or  he  may  affirm  it 
for  the  sake  of  discussion  upon  it. 
But  when  he  asserts  it  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  consequences  of  his  state- 
ment. Hence  bold  assertions  com- 
monly indicate  a  combination  of  ig- 
norance and  rashness.  In  deliborR- 
tiye  assemblies  a  resolution  of  fact  is 
said  to  be  affirmed,  not  assoted  by 
the  meeting,  because  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  indiyiduals  is  not  the 
iaem  of  it,  but  a  proposition  unani- 
mously assented  to. 

"  I  can  hardly  beliere  that  anyone  will 
assert  that  a  parcel  of  mere  matter  left  al- 
together to  itself  eonld  em  of  itself  begin 
to  move.  If  there  is  any  sneh  bold  asterUr 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  npon  some  lump  of 
matter,  for  instance,  a  stone,  piece  of  tim- 
ber, or  a  clod  cleared  of  all  animals,  and 
pemse  it  well.**— WooiiABTOir. 

'*  If  one  writer  shall  affirm  that  Ttrtne 
added  to  faith  is  snflleient  to  make  a  Chris- 
tian, and  another  shall  sealooaly  deny  this 
proposition,  they  seem  to  differ  widely  in 
words,  and  perhaps  they  may  both  really 
Mpree  in  sentiment,  if  by  the  word  Tirtne 
the  alBrmer  intends  oor  whole  doty  to  Ood 
and  man,  and  the  denier  by  the  word  rirtne 
means  only  coorage,  or  at  most  onr  dnty 
ti)ward  onr  neighbonr,  without  inclnding  ia 
the  idea  of  it  the  dnty  whidi  we  owe  to 
God.*'— Watts'  Loffie, 

To  AssEyERATE  (Lst.  asshierare)  if 
to  assert  or  affirm  in  a  peculiarly  ear- 
nest and  forcible  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  conyiction  thereby, 
or  possibly  as  being  one's  self  under 
the  influence  of  energetic  persuasion. 

"I  will  eome,  and  some  of  yon  shall  see 
me  coming.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in 
sneh  an  a$$ever€ttioH  the  word  to  eome  may 
bear  two  diflterent  senses? " — Harlkt. 

Ay  BR  (Fr.  aiwrer,  Lat.  od-verarv,  ve- 
ruf,  true)  is  the  more  solemn,  as  asseye- 
rate  is  the  more  energetic  term.  layer 
that  which  I  formally  declare  to  be  true. 
To  ayer,  in  the  technical  language  of 
pleading,  is  to  state  what  one  is  pre- 
pared to  proye.  It  belong^,  therefore. 
to  matters  of  knowledge  and  fact,  r 
ayer  that  a  thing  is  so,  which  I  haye 
no  right  to  do  unless  I  am  prepared 
with  positiye  demonstration  tor  it. 
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•*  I  ahtJl  ooly  omt  what  mpaUt  Iwt» 
«ometimet  obtorved  of  •  dodk  wnen  doMly 
pursued  by  a  water-dog.  She  not  only  divee 
to  MTe  henelf,  but  whea  the  comet  np  again* 
briage  not  her  whole  body  abore  water, 
bnt  only  her  bill  and  part  of  her  head, 
holdinir  the  reet  underneath,  that  ao  the 
dog,  who  in  the  meantime  tama  round  and 
lodu  abont  him,  may  not  espy  her  till  she 
hare  reeorered  breath." — Bat. 

To  Protest  (Lat.  prdfMton,  to  if- 
ctan  fmblieliff  to  protoit)  ii  to  arer  in 
a  seiioutt  and  public  manner,  indicat- 
ing not  only  the  truth  of  the  tning,  but 
one's  own  sinceri^  in  making  the 
statement.  Protestation^  when  it  is 
relativeybecomes  antagonistio ;  and  so 
the  noun  Protest  has  come  to  oonTey 
the  idea  of  a  declaration  against  some 
other  thing  or  person ;  butthisisacci- 
■dental,  not  essential,  to  its  meaning, 
which  is  open  and  solemn  declaration 
with  the  energj  of  sincerity,  ezpres- 
sire  of  the  importance  as  well  as  the 
truth  of  the  tning  said.  It  belongs 
commonly  to  cases  in  which  the  indi- 
▼idual  is,  as  it  were,  on  trial,  or  where 
he  writes  to  obtain  ctedit  for  purity  of 
motiye.  Affirmation,  arerment,  and 
assertion,  are  of  facts  generally :  pro- 
-testation  is  of  such  facts  as  are  closely 
connected  with  one's  self,  and  so  mat- 
ters even  more  of  feeling  than  of  fact. 
One  protests  that  he  has  or  has  not 
taken  such  a  part  in  a  transaetion,  or 
that  he  was  innocent,  or  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  certain  feelings,  as  of 
sympathy  or  regret  in  regard  to  it. 
rrotestations  sometimes  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  actions*  and  seem  to  ex- 
press one  motire  while  they  indicate 
another. 

**  Collceting  an  army  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  he  proUtto  that  his  measaras 
are  paeiflo."— LAKDOir. 

Avouch  (Fr.  a,  Le.  ad,  to^  and  £ng. 
tmteh,  Lat.vSeafv)  is  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, not  onW  in  a  positiremanner,  but 
in  iiiTour  of  some  person,  or  in  main- 
tenance of  some  cause.  To  avottch  a 
thing  is  to  place  one's  self  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Witness  for  it.  So  Shakespeare 
uses  the  noun  Avouch  in  the  sense  of 
simple  evidence. 

*'  Before  my  Ood  I  might  not  this  beUeve 
Witheot  the  sensible  and  tme  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes." 


ASSISTANT.    Coadjutor. 

Assistant  (  Fr.  «mter,  to  amtt)  i 
Coadjutor  (  Lat.dia4rtiter2a  eo^ 
difier  only  in  quality.  The 
servant,  or  one  much  younger,  nu;f  1 
an  assistant,  but  the  coadjutor  is  inl 
measure  on  a  level  with  lum  whom  ^ 
aids,  and  with  whom  he  is  associst 
in  some  honorable  office.  The 
tant  aids  by  doing  many  thinnwhich^ 
the  principal  does  not  do.  The  oo- 
adjutor  aids  by  doing  the  same  kind 
ofuings,  and  so  sharing  the  burdea 
of  duty. 

*'  In  one  respeet,  I'll  thy  aonttamt  be." 


**  The  plebeian  adiles  were  ohoeen  oat  cf 
the  eommon,  and  were  in  some  respeeti  t 
sort  ot  coadjutor  to  the  Tribnnes.''— Mil* 
xoni. 

ASSOCIATION.  Socirty.  Com- 
munity. 

AH  these  tenns  have  both  an  ab- 
stract and  a  concrete  aignifieation.  It 
if  in  the  latter  that  they  are  here  com- 
pared. 

Association  (Lat  .ostVeiore,  to  msJ* 
a  companton  of)  is literallythe institu- 
tion of  companionship.  This  majr  be 
between  two  or  more.  Anaasodation, 
as  compared  with  atSocin-y,  is  less 
strictly org[aniied.  It isu^^resnlt of 
a  common  mterest  in  an  object  or  sub- 
ject. It  springs  firom  a  feeling  that 
the  efforts  of  individuals  are  likely  to 
be  more  efficient  when  they  are  co- 
operative, and  expresses  a  stage  short 
of  that  wnich  is  expressed  by  sodetj. 

scientific,  moral,  philanthropical,  or 
reliffious.  f  ti  th  n  irtt  tinty  f ht  tirntsf itt 
conaition  of  the  jflwcia^n  has.  b$ai 
passed,  and  it  has  growziimQ^  insu- 
tution  upon  a  large  aad^bhc^Bcale. 
So  we  speak  of  the  ZoologioU  Society, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  ot  the  Gospd.  In 
its  widest  sense  society  is  co-extensive 
with  the  human  race. 

A  Community  (LaLoomiiiHiiVtatsm) 
is  a  society  having  reciprocal  rights, 
privileges,  interests,  manners,  and 
customs ;  in  short,  a  common  way  of 
living  together.  This  may  be  on  a 
laige  or  a  small  scale,  beyond  that  of 
the  family.    Some  commonities  are 
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u  m  like  Imrge  funilini, 
;  of  a  religiooi  ^lemi^. 
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it  nom  UwU 

OTm  with  the  olben  giieo 

!  idea  eipreated  ii  taon  per- 

nnoi  (Fr.  «/««.,  Ut.  ri- 
the  SsiLTCB  (conuecled 
bf)  aflbnU  loiiie  protecUon 
ipedfc  Tioleoce  or  hmtile 
the  ilonn-toat  ship  «eeki 
■an  the  itonn,  or  men  ttnil 
1  old  ''"'*«  aoiiigbt  shelter  in 
iei  from  the  lavleuneu  uid 
ofthetimea. 

UiT  (Jr.  TtlniU)  il  ■  plKe 
!  maj  find  rest,  quiet,  or  le- 
;  H  ta  nope  from  loili,  * 
of  reaponiibilitiea,  or  an 
in  fiw  leiaureij  refleiion,  u 
gf  aetiie  and  public  life  Iotm 
dretreufor  hiaoldageor  in 
rail  of  work.  Thetann  mj- 
(  Died  but  in  an  honourable 
hkh  il  not  the  cage  iiith 
The  coniemplaliTe  find  aii 
laolitade.  Robbenindwild 
iTe  dieir  place*  of  rpfuje. 
t*of  idlen,  gBmhlen,tbieTa, 
bonda  are  not  called  lajlams. 
mcni  place*,  a*  oborcbes  or 

ottriet  alill  bare,  a  hghi  of 
that  ■,  the  criminal  or  al- 
io could  tj  to  them  might 
t  >>  be  remOTed.  Of  tail 
wa«  the  Moaaic  cities  of 


DI8CRIH1KATED. 

That  pleaiiiig  ihadii  tiej  m 


ton  it  •saBdiuia  tui 
>  §7  lor  T^fiigt  n«n  iu 


LOTI 


AfeelingofloTe  may  be  expreoapd  by 
liTiCHKEBT  (Fr.  atUchir,  U  /aiitit. 
It  ATTtcnomLtt.  lifKtimem).  Af- 
feotion  ia  the  <tate  of  one  vfao  feel: 
towards  another  with  warmth  aad 
Cendemess.  Attachment,  thitofone 
who  is  bound  to  another  by  strong  and 
lasting  tie*.  Affection  may  spring 
frooi  natural  relationship,  as  the  affec- 
tion ofa  child  to  its  parent,  or  from 
peiaonal  predilection,  as  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  purest  fHends.  At- 
tachment IB  the  result  or  circumstance, 
ast^.BUociation,  congeniality  of  dis- 
position, tastes,  pursuits,  or  kindness 
■bowD.     Affection  is  more  a  thing  or 

ciplealao.A  strong  affection,  a  lasting 
or  faithful  atlaobmenl.  So  strongly 
does  the  element  of  habituation  belong 
to  attachment,  that  the  term  is  applic- 
able toukany  things  to  which  affeetion 
is  inapplicable,  as  the  memory  of 
another,  one's  own  principlea,  pro- 
fession, oountrj,  or  even  the  localily 
ia  which  one  resides,  or  iilaces  of 
faTourile  resort.  Affection  is  attach- 
ment combined  with  a  higher  degree 
of  wBimlh.  Itisalao  a  wider  term.  At- 
tachment is  not  felt  towards  inferiors, 
while  affection  may  be  felt  towards 
all.  I  feel  affection  towards  a  favourite 
dog,  which  ia  strong  in  proportion  to 
his  attachment  lo  his  master.  A 
mother  feels  affection,  but  hardly 
attachment  to  her  child. 

■■C^'MlaloJ'*'^".      „ 


phllnwipliv.  poliiin.  aad  religion,  than  ha 
!>  to  ...Dtfirr      1  mtM,  Hi*  hwh  rmplof  ed 


.u.icIiTeanditspai^i'eside.     Inlhe 
latter  it  has  the  force  ortender-bearXei 
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that  ky  poMessing  a  aenntiyeBan  of 
aympath  J  to  an  extreme  degree,  which 
would  ahrink  from  inflicting,  aad  ean 
with  difficultjr  bear  the  si|pht  of 
snffering.  It  is  in  thia  aenae  ^manre 
beneTolenoe.  In  the  formei^  it  ia  a 
qnalitT  of  affection  or  a  mode  in  which 
it  ia  ahown.  Ita  characteriaac  ia  the 
treatment  of  othera  with  geatleneas, 
delicacy,  thoughtfulneaa,  and  care, 
entering  into  feelingay  anticipating 
wanta,  aupplying  the  amalteat  plea^ 
Burea,  and  atadiooa  of  comforta.  It  ia 
the  accompaniment  of  affection  in  ita 
work  of  tending  the  weak  and  depen- 
dent, the  aged  or  the  aick.  It  belonga 
to  natnrea  refined  aa  well  aa  loring, 
and  poaaoaaing  that  conaiderateneaa  of 
which  finer  diapoaitiona  onlj  are 
capable. 
"  Fatherly  fond,  and  Underfy  Mfvrt 


FoNnNBM  (O.  'E.fonnniftobefoQiisk, 
ofwhichTerb/oiiiiaaiathepait.)retaina 
ao  much  of  ita  original  meaning  aa  not 
to  apply  to  any  jprofonnd  attachment 
or  to  any  predilection  for  what  ia 
lofty  or  important.  It  it  applicable 
to  inanimate  aa  well  aa  animate  thinga. 
In  regard  to  peraona,  it  ia  the  careaaing 
expreaaion  of  a  feeUnff  more  demon- 
atratiye  tiian  deep.  We  may  hare  a 
fondneaa  for  certain  poraoita  which 
are  of  no  jp^Te  or  high  character, 
not  acientinc,  «.g.  or  philoaophieal. 
In  attachment  and  affection  there  may 
be  aelf-aacrifice ;  in  fondnesa  there  la 
aelf-indnlgence. 

*'  The  nrofonan  (tfommments  with  which 
thejr  are  loeded  are  marks  of  her  eontianal 
/ondnmt  for  dren.**— Walpolx. 

Lots  (A.  8.  lufii)  ia  the  moat  gene- 
ral of  all  theie  terma.  It  incTudea 
natural  afiection  aa  of  parent  and  child, 
deaire  and  delight  in  one  of  the  oppo- 
aite  Kx,  atrong  and  deroted  lilung, 
and,  in  a  more  general  way,  sood-wul 
and  kindnesa,  which  deairei  tne  happi- 
ness of  ita  object  without  any  atrong 
feeling  of  peraonal  tendency.  Affec- 
tion ia  towards  objecta  not  far  remoTed 
from  one'a  aelf  in  nature  and  circum- 
atancM,  ao  that  it  impliea  either  com- 
munity  or  equality  of  atate.  So  though 
man  may  lore  God,  it  would  be  un- 
natural to  aay  that  man  could  hare 


affection   towarda   God. 
loi^^  to  benefit,  to  tend. 
Lore  aapirea  alao  to  obtaii 
the  mere  preaenoe  of  ita  ob 
ia  anch  a  atrong  mental 
drawine  to  an  object  ai 
erery  degree  of  purity 
affection  la  more  orderly,] 
conatant,  leaa  raptnrona  a 
ate. 

"  In  peace  love  tnnec  the  she] 
In  war  he  inoante  the  w»rrioi 
In  balls  in  gay  attire  is  seen. 
In  hamlets  dances  on  the  gm 
Love  mles  the  eonrt,  the  can 
And  men  below  and  saints  ab 
For  love  is  hearen,  aad  hean 

Liking    (A.   S.    litian 

expreeaei   that  kind   of 

of  mind  or   feeling  towa 

animate  or  inanimate    in 

from  congeniality  of  nati 

gard  to  the  former,  it 

atrong  feeling  of  affection 

which,  indeed,  ii  standa  o] 

any  disinterested  desire  oi 

or  happinesa  of  another. 

fondnesa,  an  element  of 

for  we  like  what  girea 

Liking    may  be  ground 

different  qualitiea  from  1 

excite  love.    Love  invoh 

gree  of  admiration,  thoug] 

18  not  in  itaelf  love ;  but  ^ 

persona  for  amiable  qu: 

when  those  qualitiea  ek 

neaa. 

"  The  men,  though  graTe, 
Byed  them,  and  let  ueir  eye 
Bore  withont  rein  till  in  the 
Fast  caught,  they  Hked,  and  < 
chose." 

ATTACK.  Assail.  A 

COVNTXR. 

Of  these  Attacx  (F 
**  really  the  aame  word  aa 
Bracbet)  denotea  a  iailii 
force,  whether  the  object 
nal  enemy  or  an  inanimt 
It  may  be  with  material 
with  worda  and  the  movei 
troveray.  We  may  atti 
person,  his  reputation,  or 
The  attsck  may  be  Tiolent 
and  that  which  is  inrolvi 
of  attack  ia  premeditate 
necessarily  commenang 
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Some  attacks  are  opened 
pem.  To  attack  if  to  perform 
ct  of  hoatilitj. 

▼.  drew  op  hif  annj  oa  a  nar* 
d  twtwiem  two  woods,  which 
•eh  flaak,  and  he  patieatlj  ez- 

that  pottaro  tha  attack  cl  tha 

Huxx. 

AIL  (  Fr.  assaxUxf)  is  to  attack 
ment.  sadden,  and  energetic 
tnd  oRen  inrolTes  the  idea  of 
minor  efforts  of  attack.  It 
»B  powerful  but  more  brisk 
A  attack.  Tboaewboareat> 
tnrally  think  of  self-defence; 

0  are  assailed  are  often  so 
fcedbj  the  novelty  and  Tariety 
ttack^  as  not  to  know  what 
pursue. 

k  VLT  (  Fr.  ojsaut,  O.  Fr.  aju/t) 
is  that  of  a  hand-to-hand 
;  in  AssiCiL  we  rather  imply 
n  missile  weapons.  Monu 
xpressed  by  Assail,  physical 
LT.  We  attack  a  man's  cha- 
ten  we  speak  evil  of  it:  we 

1  with  abuse,  irony,  epitnets, 
is  were  like  missues  thrown 

(rfER  (O.  Fr.  mccntrtr)  is  a 
attack,  though  the  occasion 
•eting  may  have  been  acci- 
t  is  the  measuring  of  strength 
two  parties,  while  an  attack 
laolt  may  possibly  be  borne 
esistanoe.  While  Attack  and 
lOj  may  be  used  as  against  in> 
iungs,  Encounter  implies 
a  struggle  between  liring 

ftad  battles  hare  tuaailsd  thj 
a."  Btbon. 

!  moral  sense: 

^  aathoritj  wu  fteadilj  though 

IMmdUd/'^HALLAM, 

salting  of  the  papal  authority 
tye  implied  an  unlawful  or 

violence  which  was  not 
TTACM.  and  Emcouhtkr  have 
I  sense  of  coining  unez- 
ipon  what  is  dangerous,  and 
xtended  to  what  is  difficult. 
laid  to  encounter  not  only 
t  obstacles.  An  encounter 
lorementand  oounter-move- 
iro  knights  or  two  ships  may 

each  other,  but  the  attack 


or  assault  made  by  an  army  upon  the 
walls  of  a  castle  is  not  an  encounter : 
this  takes  place  subseauently  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  oesiegped. 

'*Kaanai«d,     atutuHtd,    orercome,     led 
boDnd."  Milton. 

"  FaU  ^oUy  kaight  he  teea'd,  and  fkir  did 

nt. 
As  one  for  knightlj  ginsts  and  fierce  <»• 
amntert  At.**  Spkxser. 

ATTENTIVE.    Intent. 

These  words,  formed  from  the  LaL 
Undtrty  to  stretch,  are,  the  one  passive, 
or  indicative  of  a  state,  the  otner  ac- 
tive. I  am  Attentive  when  my  ear  or 
my  mind  is  in  an  attitude  of  listening, 
and  I  am  ready  for  any  impression 
that  may  be  made  upon  either.  1  am 
Intent  when  I  am  in  an  attitude  of 
being  stretched  forward  toward  a 
thing  in  eaeerness,  premeditation, 
and  desire.  1  am  attentive  to  rtcsttw, 
I  am  intent  upon  doin^.  He  who  is 
attentive  allows  an  obiect  to  be  pro- 
posed to  him  by  anotner;  he  who  is 
mtent  has  proposed  one  to  himself. 
He  who  is  not  attentive  is  heedless, 
he  who  is  not  intent  is  indifferent  and 
inactive.  I  am  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  persons,  to  the  claims  of  dugr.  I 
am  intent  on  a  certain  work  or  desi^, 
on  reaching  a  certain  point,  on  grain- 
ing a  proposed  end. 

ATTITUDE.    Posture. 

Attitude,  which  word,  as  ''con- 
nected with  the  painter's  art,"  came 
from  Italy:  See  at,  Etjrm.  Diet. 
(It.  attitudine,  Lat.  aptytfufiffism),  is 
closely  allied  to  Postur e  (  Fr.  potture, 
Lat.  pMCtimi).  But  posture  is  g^ene- 
rally  natural;  attitude  is  studied,  either 
for  the  general  purpose  of  looking 
graceful,  or  as  illustrative  of  some 
sentiment,  intention,  action,  subject,  or 
words.  ArnruDEis  atermof  gpreater 
dig^ty  than  Posture.  It  is  more 
significant.  If  Attttuoe  have  no  mean- 
ing beyond  itself  it  is  mere  Posture. 
It  is  evident  that,  according  as  the 
uppermost  idea  is  die  mere  putcement 
ot  the  body,  or  the  rsojon  or  its  being 
so  placed,  tne  same  thing  is  regardra 
as  a  posture  or  as  an  attitude.  The 
posture  of  the  suppliant  is  an  attitude 
of  supplication.  Positions  of  the  body 
whicn  are  forced,  odd,  or  ung^nly ,  are 
called  postures.    Tboie   wVno\i  wra 
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noblfii  agfreeable,  and  exprentre,  in 
whieh  tiie  expTwaion  of  the  counte- 
nanoe  aids  the  poif  of  the  limbs  and 
body,  are  called  attitudes.  Postures 
often  are  to  the  bodj  what  grimaoes 
are  to  the  countenance.  Attitude  is 
to  the  fie[ure  what  expression  is  to  the 
face.  Toe  clown  deals  in  ridiculous 
postures,  the  tragic  actor  assumes 
dignified  attitudes.  Yet  that  which 
is  an  attitude  fit  for  certain  occasions 
would  become  a  ridiculous  posture  if 
exhibited  on  other.  On  meeting  with 
something  Tery  startling,  one  often 
assumes  unconsciously  an  attitude  of 
suiprise.  It  is  painful  to  keep  the 
boay  long  in  the  same  posture.  The 
attitude  is  the  posture  with  expression. 

*'  A  particular  adrantaffe  of  this  attitudt 
wo  jadicioasljr  assigne<l  to  virtae  br  ancient 
matters,  is,  that  it  expresses  as  well  her  as- 
piring effort  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  of 
neaTen  as  her  victory  and  snperitmty  over 
fortune  and  the  world."— fiHAFTXSBiTBT. 

"  He  held  his  hand  in  a  pottwn  to  show 
that  I  must  be  carried  as  prisoner."— 
Voyage  to  LilUput. 

ATTRACTIONS.    Chabms. 

These  terms  are  here  regarded  in 
their  application  to  persond  appear^ 
ance  ana  manners.  Attractions  (Lat. 
attractionem^  a  drawing  together)  is  a 
very  general  term.  It  may  denote 
what  excites  admiration  in  the  person, 
face,  or  figure.  It  is  more  pnysical 
than  Charms  (Fr.  charmOy  Lat.  ear- 
meti,  an  ineantation  or  eharm).  But 
both  one  and  the  other  extend  beyond 
the  idea  of  merely  physical  beauty, 
though  some  amount  of  this  pro* 
bably  is  implied  in  both.  Attractions 
owe  to  the  mind  the  greater  part  of 
their  force,  while  charms  iuTolve  of 
necessity  amiability  of  character  from 
which  they  materially  spring.  A  well- 
formed  figure,  bright  looks,  animation, 
wit,  gaiety,  coquetry,  may  add  to  fe- 
male attractions,  or  are  enough  to  con- 
stitute them.  A  kindly  smile,  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility,  candour,  sim- 
plicity, unafifectedness,  ha?e  their 
charms.  Men  are  smitten  by  attrac- 
tions, touched  by  charms.  Attractions 
may  be  helped  out  by  study  or  art, 
charms  are  never  so  efiectire  as  when 
they  are  perfectly  natural.  Women 
in  love,  it  has  been  said,  under-value 


their  allurements,  neglect  their  st- 
tractions,  and  dare  not  count  npoa 
their  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
who  wishes  to  captivate  should  forget 
the  first,  make  the  most  of  thesecoBd, 
and  leave  the  third  to  themselves.  The 
term  Charms    expresses   something 
more  pure  than  allurements,  and  more 
morally  estimable  than  attractions. 

ATTRACTIVE.    Alluring.  Is- 

VITINO.      EnGAGINO. 

That  is  Attractivk  (Lat.  attnctx" 
vus)  which  draws  attention,  interest, 
observation,  admiration,  and  the  like, 
in  a  moderate  degree.    It  is  an  epitliec 
both  of  things  and  of  persons.    That 
is  Alluring  (Fr.  d  Uurre,  to  the  baii) 
which  attracts  the  fancy,  the  interest, 
or  the  desires  so  strongly  as  to  drair 
away  from   other   matters,   and  to 
create  a  wish  for  more  and  more  en- 
joyment— as  for   instance  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  which    often  W 
on  to  a  craving  for  more  and  more 
excitement.    As  Attract  is  a  nulder 
term  than  Allure,  so  it  does  not  ood- 
vey  in  so  marked  a  way  the  idea  of 
insidiousness  in  the  influence.    Oo^ 
may  be  attracted  by  what  strikes  tbe 
eye,  the  imagination,  the  ear.  or  the  up- 
derstandine ;  one  is  allured  by  what 
gives,  or  is  believed  to  give,  enjoyment 
or  pleasure.  Though  persons,  aa  well 
as  things,  may  allure,  yet  the  epithet 
Alliiring  belongs  to  the  latter.    In- 
viting (Lat.  invitare)  is  not  employed 
of  persons,  while  Engaging  (Fr.  eu' 
gager)  is  emplo)red  of  persons  exclu- 
sively.   That  is  inviting  which  draws 
us  by  a  natural  and  inherent  force  of 
persuasion  over  our  movements  and 
actions  to  derive  pleasure  firom  it  as  a 
source ;  as  fine  weather  is  invitinir — 
that  is,  attracts  us  to  go  forth  and  en- 
joy it.   Engaging  belong^  to  the  dis- 
position and  manners  of  persons,  ss 
naving  an  unstudied  power  of  winmng 
the  esteem  or  afiPection.    The  use  of 
Engaging,  in  this  elliptieal  sense,  is 
modem.    It  is,  of  course,  equivalent 
to   engaging — that   is,   enlisting   or 
securin^;^ — the   regard.     The   whole 
phrase  is  thus  given  by  Blair : — 

"  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engagee  our  attention  so  mndi  as  what  is  to 
come." 
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ia  attncdTe  which  awakens 

That   is   allurine   which 

desire.  ThatisioTitrngwhich 

to  take  and  enjoy.    That  is 

r  which  takes  possession  of 

land  heart. 

*'  C&to'*  Soal 
It  in  cTeiy  thing  she  nets  nnd 

inning   mildnefs   nnd   attractive 

her  looks,  and  with  b«coining 
ee 
i  rigour  of  her  fnther's  virtues.** 

APDISOK. 

cnntion'd  oft  her  slippery  pnth  to 
n 
with  promised  jojs  aUured  them 

le  tllcy  listened  to  her  winning 

> 

r  scenes  of  pence  oonld  plense  no 

re."  Fjllcoiter. 

enn  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to 
tu^iy,  the  business  is  done." — 

IICE.     CuPinrrv.     Covet- 

* 

c£  (Lnt.  Uvaritia)  is  employed 
ipecific  passion  for  money: 
jpiDmr  (Lat.  c&fKditdtem)  ana 
rsMESS  (O.  Ft,  covoiterf  from 
iditare)  are  used,  the  former 
hie  possessions,  the  latter  of 
n  the  abstract.  Hence  one 
laid  to  be  covetous  of  rank  or 
r,  to  which  both  avarice  and 
would  be  inapplicable.  The 
IS  man  is  inorainately  desirous 

He  heaps  up  and  cannot 
part  with  his  wealth.  The 
man  desires  property,  wealth, 
isions,  especially  when  he  sees 

the  hands  of  others.  The 
,  though  ea^  to  obtain 
ire  not  so  desirous  of  retain- 
"he  same  man  may  be  covetous 
lendthrift,  but  the  avaricious 

firee  spenders.    Cupidity  is 

r  lore  of  gain,  avarice  the  sel- 

ooretouaness  the  unjust  love. 

■ire  mooef  for  its  own  sake,  and 
it  np,  is  avariee,  an  nnaatnral 
mt  disfFaces  nod  entirely  debases 

' — BXATTLK. 

tl»t  tyrant,  blinded  and  glutted 
mpiiditie  of  rnling  and  soivereiffnty, 
ed  Edward  my  brother  ana  me 
s  and  despatched  ont  of  this  aor- 
Bexry  VI/.—HajLL. 


**  The  word  in  Oreek  is  v^mmKck,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  oovetoutHest,  or  an  intempe- 
rate, nngoyemed  Ioto  of  riches.** — LoCKJB. 

AVENGE.  Revenge.  Vindicatb. 

These  are  all  derivations  of  the 
Lat.  vindXcdre,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  former,  have  come  through  the 
French.  The  idea  common  to  all  is 
that  of  taking  up  a  cause  ag^ainst 
opposition  or  wrong.  Grammatically 
tnere  is  a  difference  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  words  are  employed.  I 
arenge  myself  upon  another,  or  I 
avenge  another,  or  I  avenge  a  wrong. 
I  revenge  myself  upon  another.  I 
vindicate,  not  persons,  but  their  acts, 
rights,  claims^  and  the  like.  To 
Avenge  is  to  mflict  pain  for  the  sake 
of  retaliation,  either  one's  own  or 
another's.  This  may  be  an  act  of 
justice.  To  Revenge  is  simply  to  in- 
flict pain  for  pain,  or  wrong  for  wrong, 
to  satisfy  vindictive  desire.  To  Vin- 
dicate IS  always  presumed  to  be  an 
act  of  generosity  and  justice.  The 
infliction  of  pain  may  come  of  it^  but 
this  is  not  the  object  sought,  which  is 
to  reinstate  what  has  been  oppressed 
or  misrepresented,  in  the  way  of 
claims,  nghts,  causes,  statements, 
principles,  conduct,  of  persons.  We 
avenge  otners,  we  revenge  ourselves. 
To  ymdicate  is  an  act  of  spontaneous 
justice,  to  revenge  of  passionate  re- 
taliation. We  avenge  another's 
9  wrongs  and  vindicate  his  rights. 

"  How  little  reason  this  kinff  had  to  ink- 
pnte  the  death  of  Hotham  to  Ood's  oven^*- 
wunt  of  his  repulse  at  Hull  may  easily  be 
n."— MiLTOH. 


**Bevenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacri- 
fice every  consideration  of  pi^  and  hu- 
manity to  the  principle  of  Yindiotire  jus- 
tice.**—Coqak. 

"Yea,  and  we  shall  by  daily  eiqperience 
see  in  the  world  that  if  one  proud  man  in- 
jure or  oppress  an  humble  man,  it  is  a  thon- 
sand  to  one  another  nndertakee  his  patron^ 
age,  defence,  and  vindication,  and  very 
oftentimes  is  a  means  of  his  protection  and 
deliverance."— Haue. 

AUGUR.  Presage.  Forebode. 
Betoken.  Prognosticate.  Portend. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  dedaring  something  future 
on  the  ground  of  some  present  indi- 
cation. With  the  exception  of  Prb- 
SAGB,  in  which  its  use  in  regard  to 
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persoiu  seems  somewhat  forced,  these 
terms  are  equally  emplojed  of  persons 
and  erents  or  circumstances.  Augur 
and  Prbbaok  sre  pecoliarly  near 
aldn.  .Augury  (Li^*  au^rtum)^ 
probably  formed  nom  the  word  avU^ 
tt  birdf  and  a  root  gur^ telling:  ct, 
Skt.  goTf  to  <Aotit,  garrirt,  &c. — was 
drawn  originally  from  the  song^  flight, 
or  other  action  or  condition  of  birds ; 
whence  the  term  augury  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  specific  conjecture  con- 
cerning future  consequences.  Prb- 
8 AGE  (Lat.  presagium)  comes  from 
iogire^  that  is,  according  to  Cicero, 
De  'Dirm,ftopereeiv€ardueemaeutelv; 
so  that  to  presage  is  orinnally  to  Se 
wise  beforehand — to  declare  facts  be- 
longing to  the  future.  An  augury  is 
an  idea  of  anticipation.  A  presage  is 
a  sign  which  announces  the  future. 
Preuge  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  proof,  augury  of  inference.  The 
augury  is  more  in  our  minds,  the 
presage  more  in  the  object,  though  in 
our  minds  also.  The  augury  is  the 
more  uncertain,  the  presage  the  more 
certain  indication.  The  former  turns 
upon  the  imaginary,  speculatiye,  and, 
possibly,  rague  or  friTolous;  the 
latter  upon  what  is  real,  certain, 
probable,  or  known.  Hence  Auourt 
amounts  to  a  more  light  or  yague, 
pRBSAOE  to  a  grare  and  seasonable, 
conjecture.  Befiide  these  distinctions, 
Presaos  relates  to  the  fitct  or  erent,  ^ 
Augury  to  the  felicitous  orinfdicitous 
nature  of  it.  The  presage  is  sure  or 
doubtftil,  the  augury  happy  or  un- 
happy. In  the  presage  one  considers 
the  nature,  the  force,  the  reality  of  its 
relation  to  the  thing  pointed  to ;  in 
aug^ury  the  smiling  or  sinister  look  of 
it,  the  evil  or  the  good  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  the  agreeable  or  disas- 
trous end  to  which  it  points.  Hence 
Presage  points  to  more  specific  re- 
sults than  Augur.  I  augur  well  for 
t!ie  man  when  I  see  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  boy.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  his  successes  at  school  I  presage 
distinction  in  after  life. 

"  I  shall  do  w«ll: 
Ths  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  ia  mine* 
Mjr  powers  are  crescent,  and  m^  auguring 

hope 
Says  it  will  eoBe  to  the  ftill." 


"  Plotinns  obserres,  in  his 
that  the  art  of  prtu^img  k 
the  reading  of  natural  let 
order,  and  that  so  Ikr  Ibn 
obtains  in  the  naiTerao  then 
einaUoQ.**— Stewart. 

Forebode  (/or«,  and  A 
eonanafidf  to  <n4er)  is,  lit< 
dare  beforehand,  but  is 
stricted  to  the  prescience 
tion,  rather  than  the  rerb 
ment  of  evil.  To  forebo 
dim, imaginative.  Evils* 
obsraeter,  or  number  or 
of  appearing,  sre  fbrebc 
augur  and  presage  beloi 
evu  and  to  good. 

**  My  heart /oreAMfas  I  ne'e: 
more." 

Betoeen  (A.  S.  gt-ta 
token,  eignify)  and  Pob 
(pirtenMre,  to  indicate 
tendencies  of  events,  i 
belong  to  any  personal 
They  differ  in  being  su( 
former  of  ordinary,  the  , 
traordinary  sequences,  v 
tematural  or  not.  The  s 
sky  betokens  rain,  or  portc 
But  Betoken  differs  firoz 
in  being  not  restricted  t 
the  future.  A  certain  ac 
kind  betokens  the  spirit 
tated  it. 

"  A  dewy  dond,  and  in  th« 
Betokening  peace/' 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
if  one  Tictim  uroTed  ihnltf, 
evil,  another  Tictim  might  ha 
pitioQS  aspect,  and  be  aeeepti 

To  Prognosticate  ( 
preedent)  is  exclusively  i 
an  act  of  mind.  It  appJ 
and  small  forthcomings,  i 
it  were,  heralded  by  oer 
teristio  symptoms  or 
which  observation  has  sli 
cede  them.  Prognostic! 
diction  based  upon  ind 
regulated  by  induction 
bssed  nipon  external  appo 
bined  with  conjecture. 

"The  eaosee  of  this  inna 
indeed  be  regnlar,  and  tl 
effects  not  prognoeiieabU  lil 
BbowhIb  Ft^^sr  Bmn. 
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CIOUS.   Propitious.  Fa- 

.      OXKIAL. 

SPICIOU8  (  Lat.  otupVcYiifii,  lit. 
tian)  and  Propitious  (Lat. 
ire  both  forma  of  the  Favour- 
.fitvcribUit),  Theterm  Fa* 
la  the  moat  comprehenaire 
ast  apecific  in  its  meanine. 
ed  to  an^rthing  which  tenos 
oar  designa,  whether  it  be 
ill  of  men,  or  the  forcea  of 
a  &Toarable  wind ;  or  the 
I  of  erenta,  aa  a  fitrourable 
IT  eircomatance.  That  ia 
which  ia  fitrourabl/  in- 
It  ia  auapiciooa  which  looks 
!,  and  aeema  an  indication 
^oodoraacceaa.  Auspicious 
refore  be  applied,  like  Pro- 
d  Fatourablb,  to  persona, 
0  erenta  and  apjpearancea. 
spidoua  which  looks  aa  if 
ere  at  hand;  that  ia  pro- 
iich  canaea  or  grants  auc- 
;  which  inclines  or  is  well 
o  na,  whiah  aida,  aeconda, 
r  to  aerre  ua,  is  &Toarable. 
h  ia  above  ua,  or  atronger 
etreadj  to  protect  or  asaist 
ing  tlu^  tokdency — which 
our  auccour,  and  haying 
Its  it  on  our  behalf,  ia  pro- 
lie  inefficient  may  be  fa- 
the  powerful  only  can  be 
Peraona  and  cironm- 
ow  themselyea  eyerj  day 
lie  or  unfayourable  to  us. 
iKible,  danger,  or  enter- 
men  aay  they  hope  that 
fortune  may  be  propitious. 

■raftbwwof  the  present  times 
MS  ia  Che  cause  of  liberty." — 

their  UreaauspieiouMly  begun, 
k  secret  care  were  carried  on. 
Drtdrv. 
•  uannfe  the  force  of  this  new 

hee  more  propitiout  in  mj 

f  the  praises  of  thy  name, 
rieoa  eoBtqnest  to  areed." 

Sprvskr. 

LAL  (Lat.  ghiiaiis:  tee  Ga- 
( which  wanna  and  fosters 
JMea,  and  nurturea ;  hence 
> natural  enjoyment  of  life 
ing  wi>h  it  and  promoting 


it.  The  genial  is  opposed  to  the  chill- 
ing in  natural  effects,  and  the  austere 
in  human  diapoaitiona.  The  genial 
breese  inyigoratea ;  it  freahens  while 
it  warma.  The  eenial  disposition  ia 
bright,  warm,  and  plesaant,  and  haa 
pleaaure  in  the  pleasure  of  others. 
Originally,  genial  meant  natural,  or 
inborn ;  ''genial pride  "  was  the  pride 
of  a  peraon'a  nature. 
"For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  ffemal 


power. 
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AUSTERITY.  SxyxRiTV.  Rioour. 
SrRRNNxas.    Strictnrss. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Austxrr 

(Lat.  auttirut)  ia  AargA,  like  the  fla- 

your  of  inferior  or  unripe  fruit ;  and 

in  thia  sense  English  writers  have 

aometimeauaed  it,a8  BiahopHarley: — 

**  The  aweaCness  of  the  ripened  flrait  is 
not  the  less  delicioos  tor  the  maUrUy  of 
its  tfadar  state," 

Auaterit^is  the  result  sometimes  of 
oonatitutional  diapoaition ;  sometimes 
of  a  stem  yiew  of  the  nature  of  life ; 
aometimea  of  both  combined.  When 
austere  ia  applied  to  looks,  manners, 
and  the  like,  what  ia  meant  is.  that  they 
are  the  looks,  mannera,  and  tne  like,  of 
an  austere  person— of  one  who  takes  a 
somewhat  sour  view  of  the  enjoyments 
and  relazationa,  and  dwells  habitually 
upon  the  duties  and  denials  of  exis- 
tence. The  austere  man  is  accordingly 
exacting  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others.  An  austere  maater  apeaka  out 
to  command,  and  commands  so  aa  to 
be  obeyed.  The  countenance  of  the 
austere  seldom  relaxes  into  a  smile. 
Those  yiews,  doctrines,  principles, 
precepts,  habita,  persons,  which  are 

gainful  to  the  moral  taste  and  unpa- 
itable  to  human  nature  are  austere. 
Austerity  shuns  luxury  and  social  en- 
joyment, and  courta  self-mortification, 
and  preaches  this  to  others. 

"  Snch  was  the  life  the  frnsal  Sabinee  led ; 
So  Bemos  and  his  brother  God  were  bred. 
From  whom  ih'augtere  Etmrian  virtne  rose; 
And  this  mde  life  oar  homely  fathers  chose." 

Drtper. 

SBVBRmr  (Lat.  ttvoHtaUm)  is  the 
oonatitutional  tendency  to  enforce  the 
ri^ur  of  discipline  or  retribution, 
without  being  deterred  by  pi^  from 
the  execution  of  puniabment;  or  to 
inaiat  on  such  things  aa  might  be  hard 
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or  pftinful  to  others.    Aasteritj  is  a 

Sart  of  the  natare ;  sererity  a  ten* 
ency  which  appears  in  the  treatment 
of  particular  cases:  hence  sererity 
may  be,  on  principle,  resorted  to  in 
specific  instances. 

**  I  am  Teiy  apt  to  think  that  mat 
teverity  of  punishment  does  bat  renr  little 
ffood,  n%j,  great  harm  in  edacatton.**-- 
Locks. 

RioouR  (Lat.  rtgorem,  stiffnaSf  m- 
verity)  is  an  unbending  adherence  to 
rule  or  principle,an  inflexibility  which 
renders  inaccessible  to  allurement, 
entreaty,  or  any  force  employed  to 
induce  one  to  relax  the  strictness  of 
his  adherence.  Severity  is  a  way  of 
thinking  and  judgine.  Rigour  is  a 
way  of  punishme  ana  exacting.  The 
severe  man  condemns,  and  excuses 
not ;  the  rigorous  man  enforces,  and 
relaxes  not.  Rigour  is  seldom  desi- 
rable except  where  an  example  has  to 
bfc  made. 

"  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  rigorously  ex- 
acted, aflbrd  a  rtrj  sore  rerenne  to  the 
sute."— Adam  Smith. 

SiRiCTNBSs  (Lat.  gtrietutf  tevere)  is 
rigour  in  reference  to  nile,  and  is  an 
abridger  of  liberty  in  favour  of  method. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  a  favourable, 
as  Ss>  ERiTY  in  an  un&vourable  sense. 
Unlike  the  rest,  strict  is  used  in  an 
objective  sense.  Not  only  is  the  en- 
forcer and  multiplier  of  rules  called 
strict,  but  rules  themselves  may  be 
strict.  In  this  manner  we  speak  of 
strict  obligations,  duty,  regulations, 
the  strict  meaning  of  an  expression. 
In  these  cases  it  bears  the  sense  of 
rigorously  nice,  limited,  or  restricted. 
A  strict  rule  is  that  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  relaxed.  A  strict 
meanine  is  that  which  is  commensu- 
rate wiui  the  term ;  which  comprises 
all  that  it  signifies,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  importing  or  associating  what  is 
foreign  or  irrelevant. 

*'  We  KKatJy  deceive  onrselvet  if  we 
miagine  uat  Qod  requires  greater  «frtet- 
nen  of  life  at  one  time  than  at  another.'* — 

Stcrnnz88(  A.S.st0m ;  item,  Msem) 
is  more  applicable  to  look,  demeanour, 
and  manners  than  to  nature  or  dispo- 
sition. The  stem  man  may  be  severe 
and  even  cruel;  on  the  other  hand, 


sternness  is  sometimes  s 
disguise  of  tender  feeling 
mander  ma^  sternly  orde 
ment,  whib  he  is  mudi 
wardlv,  and  would  have 
sparea  the  occasion.  The 
has  no  such  compunction. 

*'  The  pvblie  fiither  who  the  p 
As  on  the  dread  tribonal  stert 


AUTHORITATIVE. 
TiVE.    Imperious.     Com 

AuTHORiTATivs  deuotc 
character  or  a  manner 
sesses  or  pretends  anthori 
follows  the  twofold  sense 
— ^that  is,  having  power  1 
and  power  to  command; 
epithet  both  of  things  aj 
Hence  it  is  in  its  turn  asy 
determinative,  magiatena 
torial ;  or  having  oindini 
exercising  authority,  an 
authority.  It  difiers  fron 
iNO  in  implying  some  : 
followed  or  obeyed.  Noi 
MANDiNO  (Fr.  eomm&nder 
the  internal  force  of  thi; 
power  and  audiority  of  f 
only  to  their  personal  att 
commanding  presence  or 
which  has  a  tendency  to 
itself defisrence  and  attenti< 
that,  when  directly  appl 
sons,  AuTBORiTATivE  imp 
due  assumption  of  an  air  o 
On  the  otner  hand  an  ai 
manner,  though  not  ordin 
able,  may  be  called  fior 
stances. 

The  following  will  ill 
twofold  use  of  authoritatii 

"  The  mode  avthoritative  n 
one,  and  the  insipid  mirth  of  I 

Swift. 

"  A  layman  should  not  int 
i»  administer  the  saeredfonct' 
ritatioe  teaching.**— Barrow. 

Of  Imperious  and  I 
(Lat.  impHrart,  to  common 
-mer  is  the  more  personal, 
characterizes  a  dispositio 
mand,  showing  itsellin  an  e 
haviour;  while  Imperatf 
to  the  thing  required  or  t 
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ubitittl,  but  on  the  occMion, 
noD  oomnuuiding.  An  im* 
lenon  is  Mlfiah  uAl  orerbear- 
ITe  mftj  be  imperttiye,  or 
ipentiyelj,  from  a  sense  of 
*.  ind  eren  ciicnmstances 
Ler  a  thing  imperatiTely  ne- 
The  imperious  character 
i  itself  especially  under  con- 
1,  and  with  some  degree  of 

dte  of  kiiigi  are  imperaiioe** — 

Uxx. 

:  mj  toogne  bad  erery  grace  of 

I  oammtmdiMg  •m  the  breath  of 
j»-  ROWB. 

lid,  coDtemptooia,  and  imperitna 
B  made  aim  eooepicaoiui."— • 
T. 

lENTIC.    Gehuine. 

istinction  drawn  by  Bishop 

is  ss  follows^  between  the 

no  {aiAtrrtM^,  toarranted)  and 

I  (Latig^iutntu) : — 

laine  book  is  that  which  wee 
nr  the  person  whose  name  it 
the  antiior  of  it.  An  anthentio 
It  which  relates  matters  of  fbet  as 
tj  haiqpened.  A  bo<A  toaj  be 
rithoat  being  authentic,  and  a 
f  be  anthentic  without  being 
The  books  written  hj  Richard- 
ieldincare  genuine  books,  though 
ies  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
he  history  of  the  island  of  Famosa 
dae  book  It  was  written  hj 
;  but  it  is  not  an  anthentie 


£h  it  was  long  esteemed  ss  such, 
ted  into  dffliBrent  languages  ; 
thor  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
•  to  himself  for  haTing  imposed 
rorld,  and  eonlessed  that  it  was  a 
aaee.  Ansso's  Vojages  mmj  be 
I  an  anthentie  book.  It  probably 
.  true  narrstiiTe  of  the  principal 
orded  in  it ;  but  it  it  not  a  genuine 
■g  not  been  written  by  waiter, 
tk  Meribad  by  Bobias." 

inrenee  to  this.  Archbishop 
ays  (<' Select  Oloisary,"  un- 
iswric) : — 

•tbeiitie,'  he  has  certainly  not 
erne  focee,  neither  do  the  uses  of 
writers  bear  him  out.  The  true 
0  ml^uuMJi  in  Oreek  is  iSKriofOj 
med,  otMrnymoMt)  and  authentic  is 
•ring  an  author,  and  thus  eom- 
ithonty,  aathoritatiTe ;  theeon- 
satkor  wed  aathorit^  ia  our  own 
giriiig  us  the  key  to  its  successiTe 
Then  an  authentic  document  is 
meaning  a  document  written  by 


the  proper  hand  of  him  from  whom  it  pro- 
fesses to  proceed.  In  all  the  passages 
which  follow  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  might  be  exchanged  for  authonta* 
tire." 

I  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  connicting  authorities, 
that  Bishop  Watson's  riew  exactly 
coincides  with  the  force  of  the  French 
auikenHimke  ;  as  also  the  word  genutns 
in  Engush  is  opposed  not  only  to 
what  is  adulterated  or  fictitious,  but 
also  to  what  is  spurious  in  origin. 

Accordinj^  to  the  French  use  of  the 
term,  that  is  an  authentie  act  which 
has  fonnality,  legality,  proof,  and  so 
inherent  validity.  An  authentic  copy 
is  one  which  may  be  used  for  tne 
purposes  of  the  original.  That  is  au- 
thentic to  which  our  credence  is  in- 
contestably  due.  An  authentic  report 
of  facts  is  relied  upon  not  simply  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who 
drew  it  up.  The  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  Webster's  "Syno- 
nyms," are  much  to  the  purpose : — 

'^  We  calls  document  genuine  when 
it  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to 
the  author  or  authors  from  whom  it 
professes  to  emanate.  We  call  a  docu- 
ment authentic  in  the  primary  sense 
of  the  term,  when,  on  the  ground  of  ils 
being  thus  traced  back,  it  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  true  and  authoritative ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  re- 
spect to  legal  instruments.  But  in 
general  literature  it  hss  obtained  a 
wider  signification.  We  can  often 
rely  upon  statements  as  true  without 
Imowmr  the  name  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  originated.  Their  claims 
to  be  believed  may  rest  on  collateral 
evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable 
nature,  and  such  statements  are  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  ss  authentic. 
This  secondary  use  of  the  term  is  the 
one  now  most  in  use.  Thus  we  speak 
of  an  authentic  report  of  facts,  autnen- 
tic  history,  &c.  Hence  writers  on 
the  evidences  of  our  religion  speak  of 
the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  meaning  by 
the  former  that  the  books  have  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupt  from  their 
original  sources;  ana  by  the  latter 
that  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  true 
and  authoritative  in  all  mattent  of 
faith  and  practice." 


c 
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AUTHORITY.    Powbb.     Juris- 
DionoK.    Dominion. 

Authority  (Lat.  auctMt&ttm)  u 
the  right  of  exerciaing  Power  (Fr. 
^ttOMr),iio  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  power  maj  be.  It  ia  baaed 
upon  the  grounda  of  some  relation- 
ahip,  80  uat  it  ia  natural,  moral, 
domeatio,  aocid,  political,  and  the 
like.  Undor  moral  authoritj  might 
be  indnded  that  which  cornea 
from  auperior  knowledge  generally, 
or  better  apecific  information.  Au- 
thority ia  based  either  upon  conven- 
tional or  natural  right,  otherwiae  it 
becomes  usurpation.  As  political  au- 
thoritjT  is  limited  by  right,  so  parental 
authority  is  limited  by  age.  it  ia  in 
their  moral  aignificance  that  Autho- 
rity and  Power  are  here  reg^arded  aa 
aynonyma.  Authority  leavea  the 
more  liberty  of  choice,  power  haa  the 
greater  force.  Superiority  of  mind 
and  atature  girea  authority.  Attach- 
ment to  persona  contributea  much  to 
the  power  which  they  ezerciae  over 
us.  Such  iK>wer  lives  by  entreaty  or 
persuaaion,  inducing  ua  to  yield  our- 
selvea  to  what  othera  desire  of  us ;  or 
it  ffaina  its  ends  by  art.  The  art  of 
fiadinff  out  weak  pointa,  and  aeiaing 
the  aavantage  to  be  derived  from 
them,  givea  a  great  amount  empower. 
The  authority  which  we  have  over 
othera  is  always  honourable.  It  comes 
of  some  degree  of  merit  or  excellence. 
Power  comes  of  some  binding  influ- 
ence of  the  heart  or  interests.  To  the 
good  and  wise  friend  we  ought  to  ac- 
cord an  authority  in  matters  oTopinion, 
and  a  certain  power  over  us  for  prac- 
tical guidance,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
part  with  our  discretion,  or  render  an 
unreasonable  compliance  or  submis- 
sion. In  their  political  aspects,  too, 
authori^  and  power  differ.  In  this 
relation^  authority  ia  the  right  of  civil 
or  political  administration.  It  is  the 
principle  of  which  power  is  the  action. 
Authority  is  derived  from  the  laws, 
andnower  is  derived  from  authority. 
Of  uod  alone  it  can  be  said  that  His 
authority  is  unlimited  or  His  power 
absolute.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only 
natural  authority  is  that  of  tne  parent 
over  the  child.  Every  other  autho- 
rity comea  of  law  or  positive  enact- 


[authokitt] 


ment.  Power  is  no  more  than  tlie 
possession  of  means  to  compel  to  id 
action  or  condition. 

"For  that  which  obtuneth  uiTCiwIlf 
mut  either  hare  some  fone  in  itself  U 
•omniADd  aoeeptation  or  elee  must  be  in* 
posed  hj  some  orer-mling  autkoritf."— 
BISHOP  Hall. 

"Pomer  gnduJlj  eztizpetee  from  tbt 
miad  ererjr  miniaae  mad  gentle  virtiM.*— 

BURDB. 

PoliticaUv,  Authority  is  the  aoUTv 
right  of  aaminiatration.  Powsa  ii 
the  frculty  of  carrying  into  execution 
such  orders  as  come  from  a  superior 
authority.  Authority  is  derivea  from 
the  laws.  Power  lies  in  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  execute  the  laws.  Hence 
power  is  subordinate  to  authority. 
Authority  which  is  excessive  militates 
against  divine  and  natural  law,  u 
powor  which  is  excessive  transgresses 
the  limits  of  right  jurisdiction. 

JuRisoiCTiON  (Lat.  junsdactioR«m) 
is  the  possession  or  exercise  of  political 
authority  within  limits  legally  d» 
fined — ^tnat  is,  over  certain  persons  or 
within  certain  localities,  or  on  certain 
subiects  and  in  certain  caaea.  In  its 
wioest  sense,  Jurisdiction  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  means  and 
under  conditions  furnished  by  the 
laws. 

"  Bnt  et  present,  hj  the  lone  miifonn 
Qsage  of  many  ages,  oar  Idags  hare  dele- 
gated their  own  Judicial  power  to  the  jodges 
of  their  eeTeralcoortSfWnioh  are  the  graad 
depositories  of  the  fondamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hare  gained  a  known  snd 
ntaXtdjurimUetium  regulated  hj  eertain  sad 
established  rules,  whieh  the  Grown  itself 
cannot  now  alter,  but  bf  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment."->BLA0E8T0irx. 

Dominion  (L.  Lat.  dom^buonem,  db- 
niinxUf  lord)  is  a  term  of  eenersl, 
rather  than  technical  or  exact  impOTt 
It  meana  lordship  or  the  exercise  of 
it:  and^  [Mlitically,  a  territory  within 
wnich  It  is  exercised.  like  Power 
and  unlike  Authority,  it  impliea  no- 
thing necessarily  as  to  lawfolness. 
Man  has  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals.  The  dominion  is  in  itself 
given  him  by  God,  but  as  man  exer- 
cises it,  it  is  sometimes  a  merciful, 
Bometimea  a  mercileaa  dominion. 
Dominion  is  as  vague  as  Jurisdiction 
is  definite  and  exact,  and  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  analogous  caaea.  The 
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<ioaiBioiis  of  %  Sorereign  are  the 
tmitoriM  under  his  crown,  regarded 
iirapeetiyelj  of  the  local  modifica- 
tioBi  of  hif  antbonty.  So  India  and 
Giaidt,  though  in  rerj  different 
fam^are  included  in  the  Britiih  do- 
ainions. 

"Tlotgli  fcr  A  whil*  Um  pleMore  of  sin 
Mf  capdTttte,  mad  anUwfvl  gain  maj 
iviif  its  prcMnt  adTanUge,  jet  we  maj 
<h|aMl  ipoo  it  a  time  will  come  when  sin 
•ill  mat  hia  dominum.'* — Gilpui*. 


AUTHORIZE.     £Mrow«B.     En- 


The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
tiat  ofimparted,  delegated,  or  trans- 
ited power. 

I  EvABLE  {tte  Able)  is  the  widest. 
I  It  nij  denote  the  giving  of  physical, 
I  ■onJ,  mental,  or  omdaloompetencj. 
I  To  eniUe  a  person  is  to  put  him  into 
I  ^poBtionto  doathinff,andb7anex- 
|  tepded  ipplication  to  do  it  rightly,  or 
yith  nro|»riety.  He  who  is  enabled 
j  8  Bade  intrinsically  stronger. 

I       *'  Tnaperaore  gives  nature  her  fall  play, 
i     "Mnatier  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
■««  Hid  Tigoar."— Addisoh. 

He  who  is  Empowered  (pref.  en,  in; 

I     «*i^»wrr,  Fr.  pouvoir)  reoeires  an  ex- 

^    t'niil  sceeasion  of  strength.  A  docu- 

I    ^tempowers  a  man  to  act  officially  ;* 

food  eiables  him  to    bear    fatigue. 

A^TBioaizE  belongs  exclusively  to  the 

^^rdw  of  acttre  rights.    Empower 

oeioogB  ako  to  the  bestowing  a  ca- 

poty,  or  conferring  passive  quali- 

vitioiis.  I  authorise  an  agent  to  make 

I  dcBiand  for  money,  and  empower  him 

10  reeeire  it.     Empower  has  a  force 

*or»  strongly  technical,  or  legal ;  A  v- 

nouzB  more  general  and  moral.     I 

>•  ntbonaed  to  conclude  a  fact  when 

'do  so  upon  authentic  and  sufficient 

tfideaee.    To  such  a  case,  implying 

tW  rightful  exercise  of  my  own  powers 

of  mindy  the  word  Empower  does  not 

•pply.    Peivons  or  the  state  of  or- 

eamstanoesanthoriae;  theStateorthe 

kw  empowers.    The  law  authorises 

CW  BMgMtrate  to  impose  a  certain 

penalty— that  is,  wouhi  bear  him  out  if 

aay  (|oeation  of  bis  right  to  do  it  were 

to  snae.     But  it  also  empowers  him 

lo  do  it — that  is^  invests  him  with 

hberty  to  act  for  himself  in  the  matter. 


conferring  upon  him  a  jurisdiction 
which  in  his  private  capacity  he  does 
not  possess. 

'*  For  let  a  vieioiu  person  be  in  aerer  so 
high  a  command,  yet  still  he  will  be  looked 
Vfon  bat  as  one  great  vice  empowtnd  to 
correct  and  chastise  others.**— South. 

*'  Since  God  evidentlx  designed  the  re- 
golar  coarse  of  nature  for  the  sapport  and 
comfort  of  man,  we  seem  cutth/oriMed  to  oon- 
elade  that  He  will  npplv  iu  irregalarities 
and  disorder  to  his  ponishment,  oMreetion, 
and  admonition.**— -Bishop  Portkub. 

AUXILIARY.  Subsidiary.  An- 
cillary. 

That  which  is  Auxiuary  (Lat. 
ayj^tUariut)  operates  in  conjunction 
with  that  which  it  aids,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  result.  That  which  is  Sub- 
sidiary (Lat.  itMUUiriut,  iubddiumf 
iupjiortf  being  orij^^inally  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  third  line  of  battle  as 
a  reserve,  from  iubMcrty  tomttis  down  ) 
is  in  the  relation  of  means  available 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  re- 
sult, xhat  which  is  auxiliary  is  di- 
rectly promotive,  that  which  is  sub- 
sidiary is  subserviently  applicable. 
That  which  is  auxiliary  is  already  in 
action,  that  which  is  subsidiary  may 
remain  in  reserve:  the  former  it  of 
use,  the  latter  may  be.  Auxiliary  tes- 
timony increases  the  evidence.  Sub- 
sidiary testimony  has  this  pivptrttf. 
Hence  there  is  an  e()uality  implied  in 
the  auxiliary,  an  in£niority  in  the 
subsidiary.  Ancillary  (  LaL  ancil/a, 
a  handmaid)  is  a  term  formed  to 
express  a  more  maiked  inferiority  or 
subserviency  of  co-operation.  Being 
a  purely  metaphorical  term,  it  is  com- 
monly employed  of  abstract  rather 
than  material  operations,  in  the  sense 
of  subordinately  promoting  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  literary,  or  political 
ends.  That  which  is  aoeillary  con- 
tributes to  the  work,  that  which  is 
subsidiary  contributes  to  the  means, 
that  which  is  auxiliary  contributes  to 
the  end. 

AVERAGE.    Mean.    Medium. 

Average  (L.  Lat.  amragium,  orig. 
a  vortion  of  toork  dant  b^  eattk;  pL 
averia)  is  a  mean  proportion,  a  medial 
sum  or  quanti^  made  out  of  several 
unequal  sums  or  quantitiea,  or,  in  » 
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genenl  wajf ,  a  medial  statement  or 
estimate  deriTed  fiom  several  specific 
oases.  If  A  contributes  ten  pounds, 
B  twelre,  and  C  fourteen,  the  sum  is 
tlurtj-siz,  and  the  average  twelve. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that 
a  principle  of  compensation  runs 
through  nnman  aflairs;  that  if  one 
enjoys  more  than  another,  that  other 
suffers  less{  that  if  one  has  more 
desires  gratified,  another  has  fewer 
aesires ;  and  so  that,  though  it  is  not 
capable  of  demonstration,  yet  an 
average  of  human  happiness  may  be 
conceived  to  exist. 

A  Mean  (Fr.  moytriy  Lat.  mH^um) 
is  the  point  or  place  intermediate  be- 
tween two  extremes — ^the  middle  rate 
or  degree.  If  nine  and  seven  are  the 
extremes,  eight  is  the  mean.  The 
mean  is  sometmies  the  same  as  the 
average,  that  is^  it  is  formed  by  add- 
ing the  quantities  together  and  divid- 
ing by  their  number.  This  is  the 
arithmetical  mean.  The  geometrical 
mean  is  the  scjuare  root  of  the  product 
of  the  quantities.  But  a  mean  is  not 
always  a  quantity  having  an  inter- 
mediate value  between  several  others 
from  which  it  is  derived ;  it  is  some- 
times expressive  of  that  which  is 
morally  equidistant  between  opposite 
extremes.  Thus  moral  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  lay  in  a  mean  state  or 
condition,  each  particular  virtue  being 
a  mean  between  a  vice  of  defect  and  a 
vice  of  excess ;  as  liberality  between 
niggardliness  andprodigality,  courage 
between  fear  and  foolharainess;  and  so 
on.  Medium,  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  mean,  has  also  that  of  an  intervening 
substance — as  an  atmospheric  medium, 
a  circulating  medium.  Where  this 
intervening  object  is  an  instrument 
by  which  a  thing  is  done,  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  plural  meaiu,  but  the 
medium  may  be  anr.agent  as  well  as 
an  instrument. 

AWARD.    Adjudge. 

The  difference  exists  between  these 
terms  which  exists  between  the  office 
of  the  arbitrator  and  the  judge.  Every 
arbitrator  is  a  judge,  thoueh  every 
judge  is  not  an  arbitrator.  To  Adjudge 
18  simply  to  decide  by  a  judicialopinion 
or  sentence;    where  um  is  between 


[award] 

persons  of  opposing  interests,  the  td- 
judication  is  an  Award  (0.  Fr.enos^* 
deir,  formed  from  O.  H.  G.  tearUn,  tfl 
Utok  at f  guard).  The  term  AdjitdgI 
(Lat.  adjudican)  is  applicable  to  tlM 
case  as  well  as  the  object ;  Aw  ard,  oalj 
to  the  object.  Accordingly,  those  win 
adjudge  act  upon  law  and  rule,  t< 
which  they  are  bound  exactly  to  ad 
here ;  those  who  award  act  often  npoi 
their  own  jud^ent,  or  their  views  o 
the  comparative  merits  of  cases  and 
persons. 

AWARE.    Conscious.    Sensxbu. 

Aware  (A.  S.  gtiocr.  loary)  beloDfi 
to  the  knowledge  whi(m  is  needful  M 
one's  own  sake  in  the  regulatioa  d 
conduct  or  the  r^^lation  of  iotereits. 
It  refers  to  matters  of  ordinaiy,  onn 
mon,  or  practical  information,  or  to  anj 
facts  or  truths  as  bearing  upon  o<ff- 
selves.  We  are  not  said  to  be  awire 
of  what  is  matter  of  pure  science,  un- 
less it  practically  concerns  us  in  soms 
way.  1  am  aware  of  a  thing,  when  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  such  as  to  lead  me 
to  take  it  mto  due  consideration.  Sack 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  obserratioa 
and  experience.  When  we  are  twwn 
of  a  thmg,  we  bear  in  mind  its  rebtire 
nature  and  consequences.  I  know  > 
certain  scientific  truth :  if  I  enter  into 
argument  connected  with  it,  it  is  oe* 
cessary  that  I  should  be  aware  of  it, 
otherwise  a  false  step  in  the  reaaooisg 
may  be  the  result 

**  FastidiooB  or  else  listless,  or  perh^a 
Aware  of  nothing  ardnons  in  n  task 
Thex  never  nndertook,  thej  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  mad  hta^j  find 
There  least  amnsement  where  be  found  tk 
moat.*'  CowPEB. 

Conscious  (Lat.  cimsptta)  belong 
to  reflexive,  as  Sensible  (Lat.  «m 
y(iU,  perceptible  to  the  artuts )  to  pei 
ceptive  knowledge.  I  am  sensible  < 
a  thing  when  I  feel  it.  I  am  consdoa 
of  it  when  I  reflect  upon  it.  I  ai 
aware  of  it  as  a  fact  wnich  conoen 
me,  but  is  external  to  myself.  Bot 
conscious  and  sensible  imply  the  pe 
sonal  nature  ofthe  matter  of  knowledg 
and  its  character  as  intrinaio  to  one 
self.  A  sick  man  is  sensible  of  a  chanc 
for  the  better  when  he  experiences 
bodily  improvement.  He  is  oonscioi 
of  it  when  he  oould  not  with  trot 
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soDidcMis  that  another 
me  in  a  certain  waj  : 
if  latitude  to  him. 

fi  the  pere«ptioB  of  what 
B  miad."— Looks. 

accvptanee,  the  •entihU- 
tesnce  in,  the  beaeflujtor'e 
ttitatee  the  gratitude."— 


K  Clumsy.  UtioaivLY. 

!).  £.  awky  eontraryy 
nination,  icard — i.e.  in 
denotes  untowardneas 
rhich  ia  also  to  aome 
d  by  Clumsy,  which 
ly,  to  hare  meant  be- 
ll cf.  Du.  Hemmtiiy  to 
>  naa  an  actiyeyCLVMSY 
ig.  ClumaineM  comea 
neaa  of  limb  and  want 
"  figure.  Awkward- 
in  relation  to  some 
Q  which  maj  be  the 
rant  of  experience — as 
e  uae  of  an  implement 
'kward  till  he  haa  be- 
ith  it,  though  he  may 
itnral  aptitude  for  it. 
kward  m  movement, 
)e.  The  latter  ia  a 
the  former. 

ta  a  more  real  diaadTui- 
monlj  thoQght  to  be.  It 
ienle.    it  9^ngy%  leeMos 

ire  woald  be  tedions,  and 
performed.**—  iS^pMtetor. 

'  an  awkward  ezcuae  " 
laker  of  it.  A  clumsy 
the  nature  of  it  when 
oolloqnial  expression 
iur,*^the  etymological 


force  of  the  word  seems  kept  up.  It 
is  an  affair  that  goes  wrong,  and  in  a 
contraiy  way  to  the  right  way. 

UNOAfNUNsss  is  a  chronic  awkward- 
ness of  manner.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
which  was  once  expressed  by  the  word 
gainlyy  now  obs.,  meaning  graewut\ 
and,  though  in  form  of  ezpreasion 
negative,  like  almost  all  aucn  nega- 
tives, expresses  a  positive  defect. 

"  Florm  had  a  Kttle  beantr  end  a  great 
deal  of  wit.  bat  then  the  was  lo  wtgamfy 
ia  her  behaTionr,  and  raeh  a  lanahinff  hear- 
den.**— 7at^.  -«»»-» 

In  the  moral  sense  Hammond  speaks 
of  "  misusing  knowledge  to  UifOAiir- 
LY,"  that  ia  ungraoioua,  unsuitable, 
"ends." 

UvoovTH  (A.  S.  uneitdy  unAfUMon, 
unccuik)  is  in  matters  of  general  de- 
meanour, what  awkward  and  clumsy 
are  in  movement  or  action.  Strangb, 
odd,  awkward  things  are  said  by  Uia 
uncouth,  and  unconventional  thinga 
done,  from  want  of  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  trained 
societv  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
It  belongs  to  style  of  language  and 
thought,  as  well  as  manner  and  dress. 
The  uncouth  person  gives  the  notion 
of  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  without  systematic  education. 

"  The  dreit  of  a  New  Zealaader  is  eer- 
tainlx  to  a  stranger  at  first  eight  the  most 
wnecmth  that  can  be  imagined.**— CooK's 
Voyaga, 

"  The  ttNcoM^AiieM  of  his  langnage  end 
the  qnaintness  of  his  thonchts  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  disgnst  the  del^acf  of  readers 
nnaoenstomed  to  the  writings  of  our  did 
divines.**- Khox. 

AZURE.    Blub. 
Blui  (Fr.  bleu)  is  the  generic  term. 
Azure  (O.  Fr.  axw)  is  the  blue  of 
the  sky — cerulean  blue. 
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BABBLE.  Pbattle.  CHATTBft. 
Chat.    Pkatb. 

To  Babble  (ooamBtop.  ef.  Fr.  boM- 
Itr)  ii  to  talk  imall  talk  in  an  eM^jT  but 
moootonous  flow.  Bahbfing  ia  a 
flueney  which  takfia  no  note  of  the  re- 
latiye  importance  of  matten  of  con- 
▼eraation.  Aa  the  object  of  the  bab- 
bler ia  rather  to  relieve  himaelf  than 
to  inatruct  othera,  he  ia  apt  to  become 
indiatinct  and  unintelligible  in  bia 
apeech,  and  to  apeak  in  a  murmuroua 
flow.  Old  men  who  haTe  loat  energy, 
and  employ  apeech  merely  aa  b  rent 
to  mental  impreaaiona  and  recollec- 
tiona  aa  they  aucceaaiTely  ariae,  or  are 
reTired,  are  apt  to  babole.  Aa  bab- 
bling excludea  reflexiTeneaa  and  re- 
itramt  in  apeBcb^  a  babbler.aometimea 
meana  an  indiacnminate  talker,  benoe 
a  tale-bearer  or  goaaip.  Poetically, 
the  teim  haa  been  applied  to  the  per- 
petual babbling  sound  of  running 
water, "  babbling  brooks." 

"  When  8t.  Paul  wm  speaking  of  Christ 
•ad  His  Resnrrecti(»,  the  great  Athenian 
philoeophexB  looked  npoa  all  ha  said  to  be 
mere  babbimg.'^—BMTEaiDQiR. 

Chatter  Conomatop.  cfl  Fr.  co^itt- 
ttr.)  The  English  chatter  ia  em- 
ployed of  the  marticulate  aounda  of 
some  animals,  aa  of  birds ;  hence  talk 
which  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of 
sounds  without  much  sense.  An  old 
form  of  the  word  waa  chitter.  As 
babbling  is  often  the  product  of  infir- 
mity, as  in  the  aged,  ao  chatter  cornea 
from  OTer-activity  of  mind  in  little 
matters.  When  quick  perception  and 
nervoas  activity  are  combined  with 
want  of  mental  power,  they  produce 
that  wldch  is  called  chatter. 

Chat,  a  shorter  form,  is  confined 
to  the  eaay  and  sodal  interchange  of 
conversation  on  mattera  of  no  nigh 
moment,  but  aufficiently  intereating 
to  the  parties  engaged.  Chattering 
ia  especially  mamfest  among  women 
and  ^ildren  in  parties  of  thmselTea. 
The  chatterer  ia  a  person  of  fussy  self- 
importance.  Aa  babbl  ing  is  sulidued, 
so  chattering  is  loud  and  harsh.  Aa 
a  single  peraon  babblea,  an  assembly 


of  persona  provoke  on 
chattering,  which  ia  ofb 
anch  gatheringa. 

**  Birds  of  the  air,  perceir 

ones  taken  from  Uieir  nei 

while  in  trees  thereabont,  ai 

thtj  ^abroad,  and  make  n 

WiLSOl's  JlrU  ^  BkBtQirik 

•*  The  mimic  wfit  began  I 

How  evil  tongues  his  life 

Hoch  of  the  oensnring  wi 

Who  said  his  graTity  was 

*'8he  found  as  on  a  speni 
The  little  friends  were  o 

OOT 

Pbatb  and  Prattle 
witb  the  Dutch  proaten 
praten.  Prattling  is  the 
of  young  children,  whi] 
longs  more  to  elders,  s 
much  but  to  little  pi 
former  is  innocent,  live 
the  latter  ia  graver,  im] 
obtrusive.  Solemn  or 
combined  with  a  ahallo 
of  the  subject  is  prating 

"This  is  the  reason  whf 
charmed  with  the  pretty  ^ni 
and  even  the  ezpressioos  of 
eeeiness  in  soow  part  of  the  I 
— ^iDlOET'a  Arcadia, 

"  TImk  praien  •ttaei  to 
clergy  to  that  primitave  ev; 
which  in  the  sptrit  onght  al 
them  (and  in  as  too,  howev* 
it),  bat  in  the  thing  mast 

BUBKB. 

BAD.  Evil.  Wiceb 
Of  theae.  Bad  (cf. 
ttupidf  vuam ;  and  Gae 
giddy:  Skeat,  Elym. X>i 
plest  and  widest  term, 
la  presumed  to  have,  ix 
normal  atate,  a  distinctii 
racter^  and  nurce,  by  w 
feata  itself  aright,  and 
proper  idea  ana  purpote 
la  80,  it  may  b«  proni 
when  the  contrary,  it 
term  Bad  denotea  tl 
wanting  in  good  oualitie 
moral  or  phvaicai^  and  t 
eree  hurtful,  defective, 
mvonrable.  A  man  ia  1 
stead  of  the  characteriati 
human  nature  in  ita  ri( 
as,  for  inatance.  aobrie) 
equity,  iustioe,  Kindneaf 
habitually  the  contrary 


n 


[badlt] 

DtciDparticaUr, 


DISCBIHl 
u;  be  obMrred 


1  tiinff  ii  Ki  . 
II  bong  nudtpl J  offeniiTc  or  noxi- 
oa^  u  t  hKL  that  U,  oSennre  mell . 
An  Br  which  ii  in  ittelf  pare  jet 
Ina,  ii  qnken  of  u  bad  for  ■  panon 
of  ddiate  Inng*. 

-EnrrcHBHtMtud  hd  tkit  terf 
(Aiaiklt  ^>^T  npan  mLa  Aad  BodoDI, 
■d  IM  if  Ih>  Uuur  mIt  mv  rurbiddiii, 
ndrha  tm^i  laft  fm^all  Eaoi«11^  will 
«h(UU  mt.'— BUHOP  POHTXITK 

Etil  f  a.  S.  x/iO  ii  now  od\j  eva- 
plojcd  m  m  monl  Mnae.  It  u  the 
pMaliiUr  bad— thjit  which  hu  a  lu- 


ui  Omr  properuee,  wordi,  or  deed*, 
■d  U  ibtmet  eaaw*,  nM  apaniGaU  j 
■a  bMctbI  mbctaueea.     Evil  ii   io- 


WEdofaDdrf 


T  mioul  ud  iotelligeat  beinga. 
Am  H  eril  which  producM  nohappi- 
■a,  miatrj,  pain,  barm,  mSenug, 
agar,  calamitj.     Hetice,  any  deria- 


oudoo,  Etil  a 


liop,  eril  maj  take  eSwt  upon  the 
fiiiR.  BwfauHinajrbeiDdebnltof 
pod,  nil  ii  alwaji  in  oppontioD  or 
■niguuau  to  it.  A  itabborn  diipo- 
■m  d  a  bad  one,  bat  not  so  far  an 
ml  OM.  Badnen  maj  be  DegatiTe : 
■rrtUa^  which  exhibit*  a  ^reat  A»- 
ne  ef  udcfiontf  maj  be  called  bad  ; 
M  eril  ia  poaitiTe  and  pemieionj. 


Tbcngh  the  beat  men  hare  in  them 

Kmrtbuif  of  the  liafo)  and  the  eril. 
tltfj  are  not  Iherpfore  to  be  called 
WiciiD.  Tbe  term  ia  ueed  of  IhiDfja 
a  well  aa  penona,  m  whicb  case  it  la 
oalj  emplojed  refleiiiely — a  wicked 
•n  beinc  the  act  of  a  wicked  peraon. 
n«  wicked  peraon  ia  ao  in  hii  whole 
nmre,  aod  ajatematieallj.  He  Urea 
m  on  aod  wrong-.  He  conlradicta, 
■beoerer  he  deiirea  it,  anr  law, 
hmas  or  dirioej  hence  wickednesa 
Dclodea  iaunoralitj  and  ain,  or  offencea 
U— .n  tad  dirine.     Aa  anl  ia  malig- 


Dl  and  internal,  ao  wickedoeaa  ii 
ubieroui  and  active. 

■  Salr.prcaemtian  nqnlrH  kll  Dwn  nol 

iginni ,"— WooUSTOB . 

r   (A.  S.  nauilil 


Nxv 


ofapplicatJoD 
aa  bad,  aad  vaa  applicable  to  aaTthiiig 
whicb  wai  not  what  it  oughl  lobe— at 
"nauffhtj  figa  "  JD  the  Engliah  Ter- 
■ion  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  It  now 
denotea  those  minor  offeocea  which 
are  the  reaults  of  little  aeir-indnl- 
gencee,  waywardneas.  and  self-will, 
and  eipreuea  eharacteriiticallj  the 
faulU  of  children.  There  ia  an  inge- 
niooa  combinatioii  of  the  old  and  tbe 
now  idea  of"  naughtj  "in  the  follow- 
ing. 
*'Plar  br  roaraalf,  I  dar*  not   Teritnre 

Yoa  BniL  ycpiir  naughty  pipa  n  baag  t9- 
gitlur.'       OitTDaHi  thtocritia. 

BADGE.    CoaHiZANci. 

TheBAiKiiCL.Lat.hviaiFr.ia^j 
i.t„  batca,  a  rrng)  ii  ■  peiaonal  maik 
of  diniuetion  ued,  except  where  tbe 
eoDtiary  ia  tpecificallT  eipreaaed,  in 
an  honoarable  aenae.  Where  it  ia  ■ 
partj  diatinetioa,  thia  would  depOTid 
upon  the  eatimate  formed  of  the  party* 

A  CooNizANca  ia  a  French  term, 
more  purely  heraldic.  The  badge  ia 
peraanal,  the  cogTiiuuiee  ia  of  the 
familj  or  houae.  A  servant  might 
bear  the  coffniaaace  of  hia  maat^a 
family  with  hia  livery,  but  he  oiuld 
have  no  right  to  bear  hia  badge. 
Nerertheleaa,  the  cogoiiance  might 
he  apoken  of  in  reference  to  the  ser- 
vant who  bore  it,  aa  the  badge  of  bia 
retainerabip ;  that  ia — aa  being,  in  re- 
gard to  himaelf  peraonally,  a  djstino- 

"  Ohujty.  which  Chfiit  hat  laads  th« 
ttTjbailgl  and  dlKTimlullng  mark  (f  Hia 
raligimi.''— BuHOF  PoBnua. 

nve  till  n^  in  hia  hit  b^REuaai  lOr  hia 
cBgrniama  H  badge."— Bill.  ZTcwy  VI. 

BADLY.    III. 

BiDLT  belong*  more  niturally  to 
the  thing  done,  and  the  act  ofdoing  it 
111  la  attmdaot  c' '*- 
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[SAPFLEi 


ftnet  character,  and  to  the  conception 
of  things  rather  than  their  execution. 
If  we  wished  to  disapprove  a  matter 
both  in  purpose  and  performance,  we 
might  say  that  it  was  ill-conceived 
and  badly  executed.  A  thing  may  be 
ill-judged  without  being  badly  done— 
that  is,  it  may  be  objectionable,  not 
in  itself,  but  in  resrard  to  the  season 
or  circumstances  ox  it. 

BAFFLE.  Defeat.   Disconcert. 
Frustrate.    Discompose.    Foil. 

Baffle  (a  corr.  of  Lowland  Scotch, 
bauehU,  to  treat  eontemptuoutly ;   for 
change  of  cfc  tojf,  c{.tough^roagh,8ic. : 
Sebat,  Etym.  Dict,)y  like  the  rest  of 
these  synonyms,  is  used  both  of  the 
schemer  and  the  scheme.    He  who 
baffles  does  so  by  skill,  forethought, 
address.    The  baffled  finds  that  the 
baffler  has  been  before  him,  and  has 
taken  just  so  much  out  of  his  arrange- 
ments as  to  make  his  plan  ineffectual. 
Hence.  Baffung  commonly  implies 
versatility  in  the  baffler,  and  repeated 
litde  counteractions.    Baffling  winds 
seem  to  shift  with  the  ship's  course. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  as  em- 
ployed of  persons  that  baling  in- 
volves  skill.    An   obstinate  disease 
may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

"  Experience,  thatffreat  bq^ler  of  speea- 
lation  r^Gao.  of  the  ToitffM, 

The  chess-player  who  plays  a  losin|f 
game  is  baffled  b;^  the  play  of  his 
adversary,  but  he  is  not  of  necessity 
thereby  defeated  (O.  Fr.  dtJaU,  part. 
of  defairef  to  undo).  Defeat  is  final, 
while  Baffling  may  he  final  or  pro- 
gressive, unless  it  be  used  of  some 
one  design  said  to  be  baffled.  Baffling, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  defeat,  not,  as  defeat 
may  be,  by  superior  force  or  skill,  but 
by  skill  only;  so  that  one  may  be 
baffled  yet  still  strive,  but  when  one 
is  defeated,  the  strife  is  over. 
•*  Too  well  I  tee  and  rue  the  dire  erent 
That 'With  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Bath  lost  us  heaven."  MiLTON. 

Disconcert  (O.  Fr.  ditconcerter ; 
originally,  from  Lat.  oww&rcre,  to  join 
together),  whether  applied  to  persons 
or  their  plans,  is  to  tnrow  into  confu- 
sion, sucn  as  may  or  may  not  terminate 
the  proceeding.  He  is  disconcerted, 
whose  ideas  fall,  as  it  were,  to  pieros, 
and  oease  to  be  joined  together.     Se- 


auence,  continuity^  consistency,  in 
estrojnsd  for  the  tim^,  and  the  actor 
or  speaker,  if  he  is  not  to  be  entirdr 
baflted,  must  instittite  them  anew. 
Those  persons  who  liave  strong  self- 
love,  but  no  greatVeadiness  of  mind, 
are  apt,  in  the  common  interooune  oJf 
life,  to  be  disosncerted  by  trifles. 
Disconcerting  ^tXia  far  short  of  defeat 
The  disconcert^  man  is  thrown  off  the 
line  of  thought,  speech,  or  action,  ind 
does  notkno^.how  to  find  his  way  bac;^. 

"  Far  firom  being  overoome,  never  odm 
diKoncerted,  never  onoe  embamned.  bat 
calmly  sup^or  to  every  artifloe.  to  ever; 
temptation,  to  eveiy  dtffiealty.**— Bishop 

FOBTXUS^ 

What  Disconcert  is  to  the  purpotc 
and  the  plan,  Discompose  (Lat.  du-^ 
aparty  and  compificTe,  to  put  together] 
h  to  the  feelings.  He  who  is  difr 
composed  is  thrown  out  of  a  state  oi 
serenity,  as  he  who  is  disconcerted  i 
thrown  out  of  self-possession.  A  mii 
maybe  discomposed  without  beinffii 
the  smallest  degree  disconcerted.  11* 
may  have  his  feelings  disturbed,  wbil 
his  judgment  remains  unaffected 
Persons  of  irritable  temper  are  apt  t 
be  discomposed.  He  who  is  discoi 
certed  becomes  more  or  less  sileo 
He  who  is  discomposed  may  beoon 
more  energetic  in  speech. 

**  Every  oppoeatioo  of  our  eepouM 
opinions  ducompceetk  the  miad'e  lereaitj 
— Olahvill. 

Frustrate  ( Lat. /natrari,  or  -r 
is  to  make  a  purpose  miss  its  end- 
cause  that  it  shall  not  attain  or  seen 
that  which  it  sought.  In  oomm< 
parlance,  schemes,  designs,  or  moi 
ments,  are  baffled,  efibrts  are  defeatt 
arrangements  are  disconcerted,  poli 
is  confounded,  purposes  or  hopes  i 
frustrated,  feeUngs  or  thoughts  i 
discomposed,  attempts  are  foUed. 
The  term  Foil,  which  most 
sembles  baffle  (Fr./ouler,  to  tram 
upon^  to  hurt)  seems  to  imply  an  i 
derUudng  already  begun,  but  defea 
in  the  course  of  execution.  One  n 
be  baffled  by  anticipation,  one  is  foi 
by  counteraction. 

"  U  it  to  be  snimoeed  that  He  ahi 
disappoint  His  creaUon»  and  frnatrata 
very  desire  (of  immortality)  which  He 
Himself  implanted  ?  "— Bkattix. 

<*I  have    endeavoured  to   find  onl 


nd] 

Ic,  the  mmoant  of  Um  whole  of  these 
ide,  in  order  to  we  how  much,  snp- 
I  ike  roontry  in  m  eoaditioa  to 
lb  the  fond,  in*7  remein  to  eatkfy 
nbfie  debt  «ad  the  neceamrx  eflt»- 
ueutM,  bat  I  have  been  foiled  in  mj 
Iftt."— BUKKK. 

ALANCE.  Poise. 
iLAWcE  (Fr.  balancer;  Lat«  6Y- 
mi^baiMneef  scales)  and  Poise  (Fr. 
i;  LmL  pond  us,  weight)  both  de- 
the  establishment  of  an  equili- 
B.  Balance  is  of  different  ob- 
I,  Poise  of  one.  I  poise  a  thing 
i  firen  point;  I  balance  it  by 
itencting  its  weight  with  another 
il  weighL  The  empty  scales  in  a 
Ittlsnoe  are  balanced  each  by  the 
9.  If  one  were  taken  and  placed 
D  t  needle  opon  its  aMolute 
tre,  without  anj  disturbing  force, 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  'be 
Kd.  Balance  is  consistent  with 
rement  in  the  body  balanced  or 
ladng  itself.  That  which  is  poised 
tMtkoMTj.  The  bird,  through  its 
defli^ht^balanoes  itself  on  its  wings. 
onetiiDes  stops  its  flight  and  poises 
If  in  mid  air.  A  man  may  balance 
laelf  alone  a  tight  rope.  If  he 
MS  himself,  he  is  at  one  point  of  it. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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taught   bj  myitic  lore  to 
tnee 
pUaeti  wheelinfT  in  eternal  race, 
uifc  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
wth  attnfcted*  and  hj  aeaa  repelled." 

Falcokkb. 


«« 


Earth  npon 
Her  estttre  poised. 

BllLTOV. 

ALL.  Globe.  Sphebe.  Obb. 
AU.(Fr.  balle)  expresses  any  body 
ch  is  roand,  or  even  approximate 
tondity — a  ball  of  cotton,  a  cricket- 

a  sDow-ball,  the  ball  of  the  toe. 

presomably  solid. 


'  Whj  was  the  eight 
lefa  a  tender  ball  ae  th'  eje  confined  ?" 

MiLTOX. 

^bs  (Lat.  gt6btii)f  on  the  other 
,  regards  entirely  the  form  and 
be  composition.  It  is  presumed 
i  pofectly,  or  almost  perfectly 
1,  mad  may  be  solid  or  hollow. 

Icreatar  in  aome  of  his  great  globes 
■tanned  the  West  Indies  land,  even 
North  Pole,  and  conieqnenthr  cat 
hy^  aea  that  way."— Hack- 


Sphbre  (Lat.  sphetray  Gr.  g^aifa)  is 
in  Greek  what  Globe  is  in  Latin.  Like 
G  LOB  E,  Sph  er  e  bears  reference  only  to 
form,  not  to  composition  or  substance. 
It  is  more  strictly  a  geometrical  term 
than  j^lobe,  and  is  defined,  '<a  body 
oontamed  under  a  single  snnace  which 
at  erery  part  is  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within  it,  called  the  centre." 
In  its  secondary  meaning,  Sphere  de- 
notes a  limitea  extent  of  operation,  a 
proper  action  and  influence. 

*•  There  is  but  little  variety  of  other  ve- 
getable prodnctiona,  thoogh  donbtleaB  ae^ 
veral  had  not  yet  spmng  up  at  the  early 
season  when  we  visited  the  place,  and  many 
more  might  be  hid  from  the  narrow  sphere 
of  oar<rfwervation." — Cook's  Voyages. 

Orb  (Lat.  orbis)  has  at  present  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  character,  and  is 
commonly  associated  with  costliness 
of  material,  brilliancy  or  luminous- 
ness — as  the  orb  of  the  royal  crown, 
the  orbs  of  the  firmament,  or  the  eyes. 

"And  her  bright  eyes,  the  orbs  which  beauty 

moves. 
As  Phoebus  dassles  in  his  glorious  race." 

Dbummuko. 

An  orb  is  a  circular  surface.  A 
sphere  is  a  circular  envelope.  Taylor 
says,  '^  Rotundity  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  these  bodies;  but  the  circle 
IS  a  noop,  the  orb  a  disk,  the  sphere  a 
shell,  and  the  globe  a  ball." 

"  Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere." 

Milton  ; 
that  is,  the  ooncaye  region  of  day. 

"  Ex  solidis  globus ;  ex  planis  antem,  cir- 
cnlus  aut  orbis."  Cicero. 

In  its  secondary  sense,  Sphere  is  to 
human  duties  what  Circle  is  to  social 
acquaintance. 

BAND.  CoMPANv.  Crew.  Gang. 
Troop.    Horde. 

Of  these,  Company  (Fr.  compagnie; 
Lat.  con-f  togethery  and  pnnisy  bread ;  a 
companion  being,  literally,  a  mess- 
mate)  is  the  generic  term.  A  Com- 
pany may  imply  permanent  or  tran- 
sient association;  and  this  for  the 
myer  or  lighter  puiposes  of  life, 
ror  pleasure  or  for  pront,  yoluntarily, 
or  as  part  of  a  larger  organization ; 
as  we  speak  of  a  company  of  trayel- 
lers,  elegant  company,  a  trading  or 
mercantile  company,  a  ship's  com- 
pany, a  company  of  persons  thrown 
together  by  chance,  or  lastly,  \u  '\U 
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abstract  sense,  company  as  opposed 
to  solitude.  Occupation,  recreation, 
interest  or  duty  may  be  the  bond  of 
a  company.  The  term  bas  no  un- 
favourable sense  of  itself,  but  depends 
for  this  on  the  qualifying  context.  A 
company  of  thieyes,  or  a  company  of 
angels. 

"  The  bleiMd  angelt  to  and  flro  dMeend 
From  highest  he«Ten  in  gladsonie  eom- 

SPENSKB. 


Band  ^Fr.  bands)  is  a  number,  not 
large,  ana  generally  smaller  than  com- 
pany, of  persons  bound  together  haying 
a  workjjdesign,  or  employment  in  com- 
mon. They  may  be  bound  by  consent 
or  as  an  organized  body — aa  a  band  of 
soldiers,  a  musical  band. 

**  Ye  tee  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministera  of  hnman  fate. 
And  black  misfortunes*  balefiil  train ; 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambosh  stand. 
To  seise  (heir  prey,  the  mvrderovs  bead^ 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men.**        Gbat. 

Criw  (O.  Icel.  kr^y  a  nsorm,  crowd, 
**  like  many  sea-terms,  of  Scandinavian 
origin : "  8k eat,  Etym,  Diet,)y  a  word 
often  honourably  employed. 

"A  noble  crew 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  stood  on  ereiy  side.** 

SpEirsxB. 

Its  common  technical  use  now  is 
that  of  a  ship's  company,  in  which  the 
legal  application  assumes  the  officers 
to  be  included.  It  has  picked  up  an 
ignoble  meaning^  accoraing  to  which 
it  seems  to  comome  the  idea  of  insij^- 
nificance  in  the  members  with  a  nus- 
chieyons  character  of  the  aggregate. 

<*  Being  sniBciently  weary  of  this  mad 
crew,  we  were  willing  to  giro  them  the  slip 
at  any  place  firom  whence  we  might  hope 
to  get  a  passaM  to  an  English  motory."— 
Dampisr's  l^sfoges. 

Gang  (A.  S.  gong,  a  going,  a  crew) 
is  a  number  of  persons  ^oing  in  com- 
pany— as  a  gang  of  thieves;  also  a 
gang  of  workmen,  which  is  a  company 
of  workmen  not  only  seeking,  but  also 
employed  in  a  common  labour.  A 
large  piece  of  work,  especially  manual 
lali^ur,  will  often  be  undertaken  by 
labourers  working  in  ffangs.  Where 
used  in  an  unfavouraole  sense,  like 
Crew,  it  has  a  more  energetic  and  for- 
midable meaning :  as  a  Crew  of  men 
suggests  mischief,  so  a  Oano  suggests 
violenoe. 


[bake] 

"  In  order  to  Ibmlsh  at  the  czpenst  d 

J  oar  honour  an  exsose  to  yoor  apolopa 
ere  for  sereral  enormities  of  yoors,  jos 
wonld  not  haTe  been  eoatent  to  be  rept* 
sented  as  a  gang  of  Maroon  slares  saddcaly 
broke  loose  from  the  heose  of  boodase,  sad 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  yovr  abue  d 
the  Uberty  to  which  yon  were  not  acev 
tomed,  and  were  ill-fitted."— BvBXlL 

BANE.    Pest.     Ruin. 

The  Bane  of  anything  (A.  S.&oas, 
a  kilUr)  is  that  which,  as  it  were, 
wounds  or  poisons  it,  inflicting  injur 
or  serious  detriment  on  what  would 
be  otherwise  sound  or  pleasurable; 
but  thougd  spoiling,  not  destroyinr 
it.  The  wora  is  not  associated  with 
the  idea  of  purely  physical  hurt  or 
injury,  but  also  with  that  of  mortl 
deterioration  of  what  has  an  abstract 
value — as  virtue,  happiness,  well- 
beipg.  prosperity,  hope,  succ^s,  sod 
the  like. 
"  A  monster  and  a  bane  to  human  society.* 

BlU^OXWOOD. 

A  Pest  (Lat  pfstig,  plague)  is  thit 
which  interferes  in  a  noisome,  vexa- 
tious, or  irritating  manner.  A  pest 
haunts  and  annoys ;  a  bane  may  be 
inherent.  Any  Md  habit  is  a  bane  of 
happiness  to  tne  individual.  A  pest 
is  always  external. 

"Of  all  the  virtues  jnstice  is  the  best, 
Valonr  without  it  is  a  oonunooMsl*' 

wIllxb. 


The  Ruin  of  a  thin^  (Lat.  rnm, 
ruiro.  to  fall)  is  that  which  destroyB  it 
utterly,  causing  it,  as  it  were,  to  fsll 
headlong,  and  to  pieces.  That  which 
is  ruined  is  marred,  spoilt,  and  for 
its  specific  purpose  destroyed. 
"  The  mtii  of  the  clock-trade.**~DiOKD8. 

BANISH.  £xiLE.  Expel.  Trans- 
port.   Expatriate. 

To  Banish  (O.  Fr.  6antr)  is  literally 
to  eject  by  a  Ban  or  public  proclama- 
tion. To  Expel  (Lat.  oxpetUre'i  is  to 
drive  out.  To  Exile  is  to  sencl  to  a 
place  of  banishment  (Lat.  oxttium). 
The  idea  common  to  the  three  is  that 
of  coereive  removal  of  persons ;  for  it 
is  only  by  a  fig^e  of  speech  that  hopes 
are  said  to  m  banished,  or  thougnts 
expelled.  He  is  banished  who  is  in- 
terdicted from  any  place  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  or  to  which  he 
may  desire  to  resort.  The  nature  of 
the  banishment  will  depend  simply  oa 
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of  the  interdictiou .  Exile 
lecific  sort  of  Imniwhment 
Aes  to  one's  natiTe  ooantrr. 
the  more  sociml^  exile  the 
deal  term.  Exile  m*j  be 
or  in^olttiitarj.  To  expel 
to  drire  out  with  diigrtoe, 
>  to  fome  paiticolar  com- 
lection  of  society. 

»T  (Lftt.  tnntparUtny  to 
■)y  as  %  synonym  of  the  Sr 
csrry  beyond  sea  to  a  penal 
a  penalty,  the  expenses  of 
borne  by  the  State.  Banish- 
be  domestic,  or  finom  priyate 
soeietf ,  and  denotes  more 
id  aathoritatiTe.  as  well  as 
Btnioos  remorai  than  exile. 
of  hoooofable  exile,  hardly 
able  banishment,  sare  in 
il  eases  where  the  banish- 
vnjost,  and  with  no  fimlt 
lished,  or  where  the  riffht 
I  side.  In  that  respect  liis 
era  might  call  it  honourable, 
at  is  moral,  social,  and  po- 
ile  only  political.  Banish- 
hres  a  rormal  public  or  ju- 
ee :  on  the  other  hajML  one 
aaeoosly  into  exile.  Ban- 
I  nrononnced  by  a  decree 
ial  tribunal ;  exile  by  an 
re  order.  The  Tarqnina 
hed  from  Rome  by  a  public 
rid  was  sent  by  Augustus 
Bavish  expresses  i&  idea 
forbidden  a  certain  plaoe, 
lasignationof  aplace  (»  ban- 
EspvuioN  implies  some 
dissatisfiiction  or  indigna- 
e  Dart  of  those  who  expel 
ina  of  moral  unfitness,  or  of 
inst  social  or  political  order, 
erering  of  a  corrupt  limb 
ody,  tne  casting  out  of  an 
member.  The  banished 
the  force  of  law  or  social 
e  exiled  has  exchanged  the 
f  home  for  a  strange  and 
tude.  The  expelled  carries 
he  mark  of  disapprobation 
who  haye  rid  themselves 
ty  and  presence. 

'.,  and  fltm  the  Pandist  of  Qod 
lorse  drive  out  th«  aaafti]  ndr« 
'd  groaad  th'  unholf,  and  de- 

e 


To  them,  and  to  their  vrogenj^  from  thence 
Perpetaol  bamthmentr  MiLTOK. 

"  Bmtiu  in  the  book  which  he  writ  oo 
Tirtae,  related  that  he  had  seen  Maieeilas 
in  exile  at  Mitylene,  tiring  in  all  the  hap* 
pinoM  that  human  natore  le  eapable  of,  and 
ooltiTatinr  with  as  mneh  avidiiitj  aa  otot 
all  Undsorlaodahle  knowledge.**— Bouve- 
Bior" 


#«i 


'  One  great  obieet  is  parsaed  throvghoat 
the  Scriptoree,  from  the  expoleioa  of  oar 
Ant  oarente  ont  of  Eden  to  the  laet  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  namelj,  the  ooming  of  a 
neat  person  nnder  Tarioos  titles,  the  de- 
firerer  from  death  and  destraetfcm,  the  pro- 
mised seed  there  was  to  oome  of  the  woman, 
not  of  man,  and  therefore  of  a  Tirgia."— 


The  term  trantport  is  equally  ap* 
plicable  to  persons  and  commodities. 

"An  these  diftreatoommodities  an  eol- 
leeted  at  Manilla,  there  to  be  tnuuported 
annnallj  in  one  or  more  shipe  to  the  port 
of  Aeaooleo,  in  the  Uagdom  of  Mesieo.'*-. 
AxBOirs  Vo^aget, 

ExPATBiATB  (Lat.  «r,  out  of,  and 
patrio^  nativt  country)  denotes  the 
specific  alienation  from  one's  natire 
land,  far  whaterer  cause,  whether  in 
political  exile  or  voluntary  emigra- 
tion. Its  characteristic  foroe  lies  in 
the  negative  idea  of  separation  from 
the  rels^ons  of  h<Mne  ana  kindred,  the 
renunciation  or  loss  of  privileges  ol 
citisenship,  and  the  need  of  finding 
by  adoption  a  new  country  for  one% 
home. 


*'The  allied  Powers  possess  alsoaa  ex- 
eeedinglx  nnmerons,  well-inlbrmed,  sensi- 
ble, ingflnioot,  high-prindpled,  and  spirited 
bodj  of  earaliers  in  the  es^xUriatsd  laaded 
gentry  of  Franee.*— Bubkx. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Insolvbnct. 
Failure. 

These,  which  are  terms  of  the  mer* 
cantile  world,  follow  practically  in  the 
following  oroer — ^insc^enoy,  foihire, 
bankruptcy. 

7^  Insolvent  (Lat.  in-  not.  and 
tolv^y  to  pay)  is  simply  one  who  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  meet  his 
obligations  and  pecunianr  liabilities. 
These  may  be  merely  of  a  personal 
nature;  that  is,  he  may  not  be  in 
business  at  all^  or  he  may  be  in  too  low 
a  way  of  dealmg  to  be  bankrupt. 

The  Failuee  (Ft.  faiUir,  to  fail) 
is  an  act  or  a  state  consequent  upon 
the  positive  or  presumed  insolvency, 
being  a  cessation  of  business  pro- 
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[^banquet] 


claimed  or  known,  from  want  of  means 
to  cany  it  on,  and  to  coATeying  no 
reproach. 

Bavkruptct  (Fr.  banqugrmUe)  is 
the  condition  of  insolrencj^  when  it 
has  passed  into  the  recognition  of  the 
law.  which  deals  with  the  case  and 
its  liabilities  according  to  principles 
established  by  legislation ;  and  these 
may  yary  in  different  nations. 

"Tnunaa  WM  better  aoqnainted  with  his 
maater't  aflUn  than  hi*  daughter,  and  te- 
▼arelx  lamented  that  each  daj  brought  him, 
bj  many  miscarriages,  nearer  bankmptesf 
than  the  former."— ra<2er. 

"Whether  the  insotveney  of  the  father  be 
hj  hie  fftult  or  his  misfortane,  still  the  son 
is  not  obliged."— Bishop  Tatlob. 

"  The  greater  the  whole  qoanticy  of 
trade,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the 
positire  number  of  failures,  while  the  ag- 
gregate success  is  still  in  the  same  propor- 
tion."— Buaiuc. 

BANQUET.  Feast.  Cahousal. 
Entbrtainm  ent.    Treat. 

Of  these,  Feast  (O.  Fr. /exfs,  Lat. 
futUf  pi.  01  ftUum)  extends  in  some 
of  its  senses  to  more  than  the  idea  of 
eating  and  drinking ;  and  is  synony- 
mons  with  festival  or  holiday.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  Feast  points  to 
no  more  than  the  abundance  and  suf- 
ficient goodness  of  the  riands.  and  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  them.  An 
ample  and  enjoyable  supply,  with  free- 
dom from  the  colls  ot  business  and 
leisure  toenj  oy  it,  constitute  the  notion 
of  a  feast,  and  govern  its  metaphorical 
application,  as  in  the  proverb,  ''A 
contented  mind  is  a  contmual  feast." 

"  There  my  retreat  the  best  companions 

grace— 
Chteft  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of 

place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  frieadlx 

bowl. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

POPlt. 

Bakquet  (Fr.  banquet;  banquej  a 
bench  fliteanlly.  a  feast  at  which  persons 
sit)  conveys  tne  idea  of  sumptuous, 
choice,  or  magnificent  feast.  There 
are  no  materials,  and  there  is  no  com- 
pany too  common  for  a  feast,  but 
dainty  and  exquisite  fare  is  needed  for 
a  banquet,  which  has  accessories  of 
elegance  such  as  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  coarse  natures. 


"Ghristiaaitf  allows  as  to  use  the  worid 
proTided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  wt 
spread  befors  us  a  driiekras  banqiut,  lai 
then  come  with  a  *  Toueh  not,  taste  b«I, 
handle  not' "—Bishop  Poxikub. 

Entbrtainm  ent  (Fr.  entretenir) 
refers  to  other  pleasures  than  those  i 
the  palate.  Its  characteristic  is  that  it 
is  given  by  some  one  for  the  benefit  of 
otherSj  and  hence  involves  the  ides  of 
reception,  or  courteous  and  hospitable 
treatment  He  who  gives  an  enter- 
tainment not  only  feeds  his  guests, 
but  studies  their  enjoyment,  throws 
open  his  house  to  their  use,  and  during 
ivs  continuance  places  himself  at  their 
disposal.  It  may  sometimes  h^pa 
that  an  entertainment  shall  pass  with 
little  or  no  eating  and  drinking,  or 
that  these  shall  have  been  made  sab- 
ordinate  to  other  and  more  int^ee- 
tual  pleasures.  Entertainments  may 
be  musical,  and  literary,  or  even  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  arts  and 
with  science. 

"  His  office  was  to  flrire  eHtertammad 
And  lodging  unto  aU  that  came  and  went. 


A  Carousal  ( Fr.  carrousel^  a  tiU- 
ing-mateky  a  earouaal}  is  in  its  chartc- 
ter  opposed  to  Entbrtainmbnt.  Itist 
feast  in  which  the  obligation  to  strict 
sobriety  is  disreg^arded.  It  needs  littk 
refinem«it  or  vivid  interchange  of 
thought  among  a  number.  Two  or 
three  dull  persons  may  ait  down  to^ 
gether  for  a  night's  carouse. 

Treat  (Fr.  trailer)  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  Vind  of  entertainment  speci- 
fically selected,  or  consonant  with  the 
circumstances  and  relation  of  the  giver 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con£tion 
and  tastes  of  the  receiver  on  the  other. 
Any  inconsistency  in  the  latter  would 
neutralize  the  treat,  however  bospi- 
table  and  kind  might  be  the  intention 
of  the  giver.  He  hSi  exhibited  not  only 
liberauty,  but  tact  also,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded m  furnishing  another  with  a 
treat  Superiors  give  treats  to  infe> 
riors,  and  elders  to  chUdren,  and  per- 
sons who  have  access  to  certain  sources 
of  enjoyment  to  those  who  could  not 
command  these  for  themselves.  It 
denotes  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
enjcmnent.  How  much  a  treat  de- 
pcEoos  upon  the  character  of  the  rr 
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17  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
m  m  trmt  to  doft,  r»Teii>,  tqI- 

BR.    Rally. 

fTBR  (not  an  old  word ;  per- 
l  ?)  when  we  play  upon  an- 
I  wordf  in  good-hnmoor.  We 
r.  raiUer)  when  we  slightlj 
it,  speak  with  alight  oon- 
•arcacm,  of  some  specific 
ice,  or  weakness.  80  Banter 
rs  a  mischievous  force,  but 
en  means  such  liyely  remon- 
I  may  induce  another  to  act 
perlj,  more  energetically, 
»pondingly.  Bantering  is 
exatious  and  proToldng^  as 
is  slightW  remonstrative. 
-  owes  Its  force  more  to  the 
ich  the  subject  is  shown  up, 
>  the  way  in  which  the  person 
.  We  more  commonly  Vanter 
ity  of  which  we  are  jealous, 
m  infSeriori^  with  which  we 
isfied.  Wit  mnstbe,accord- 
!sent  notions,  an  ingredient 

fit  hath  maf  Diiitare  of  raillerj 
ling  it  bamlfr,  and  th«  thins  ia 

•  poite  word  of  thoin  w»s  first 
rsm  the  hollies  in  Whitefriars, 
■oog  the  footmen,  nnd  at  last 

the  pedants,  bf  whom  it  is 
roperly  to  the  prodnetion  of  wit 
Id  appfy  it  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
a,"— Swift. 

I7  place  of  pleasanUy  in  '  Para- 

•  where  the  eril  spirits  are  de- 
ratfying  the  angels  upon  the 

r4nTeated  artillAT.**— 


IROUS.  Inhuman.  Cruel. 

Sataob. 

words  iodicate  much  the 
|p  as  contemplated  from  dif- 
mts  of  riew.  Cruel  (Fr. 
L  erudiUt)  expressoB  that 
disposition  n^ich  derives 
rom  inflictinff  pain  on  other 
-AS  the  child  sometimes,  or 
rant.  Such  cruelty  is  an 
openaity.  It  must  be  ob- 
werer,  that  acts  are  often 
el  when  they  are  such  as 
produced  by  a  propensity, 
if  hare  not  been  in  fact  so 

To  dnert  wife  and  child  is 


a  cruel  act  by  reaaoto  of  its  nature  and 
consequences;  yet  it  may  proceed, 
and  commonly  does,  from  an  excess  of 
selfishness,  and  not  firom  any  plea- 
sure derived  from  subjecting  them  to 
privation.  It  is  by  no  happy  analogy 
that  we  speak  of  cruel  oisappoint- 
ments  and  tne  like,  meaning  severe,  fi>r 
in  such  cases  the  essence  of  oruel^ — 
namely,  the  gratification  derived  from 
inflictug  of  pain — ^is  altogether  want> 
ing.  The  cruel  inflict  moral  as  well  as 
physical  pain.  In  the  former  kind 
only  rational  animals  share :  the  cruelty 
of  the  lower  animals  is  instinctive  and 
subservient  to  their  natural  appetites, 
that  of  man  may  be  subordinated  to  a 
refined  revenge. 

"  This  maa  rJefbrieeil  who  waatoaed  in 
enieltj,  had  aireadj  gtren  a  specimen  of 
his  character  in  manj  trials  where  he  pre- 
sided, and  he  now  set  oat  with  a  sapage  jof 
as  to  a  fUl  harvest  of  doath  aad  dettnio- 
tion.**— Huiot. 

Inhuman^  like  man^r  other  such 
words,  ^as,  for  instance,  inconvenient, 
unpleasant,  though  negative  in  form,  is 
in  force  positive  and  strong.  It  denotes 
that  character  of  person  or  act  which  is 
not  checked  or  guided  by  principles 
and  sympathies  of  humanity,  or  human 
nature  in  its  kindlier  and  worthier  as- 
pect. Inhumanity,  therefore,  amounts 
to  premeditated  or  at  least  conscious 
cruelty ;  and  so  we  speak  not  of  the 
iiihumanity  (though  we  speak  of  the 
cruelty )  of  children,  but  ofgrown  per- 
sons, as  having  that  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evu  they  inflict,  wnich  is 
needful  to  the  idea  of  innumauity. 
We  more  conmionly  associate  cruelty 
with  the  execution  of  deeds,  and  in- 
humanity with  the  ordering  or  causing 
of  them.  The  inhuman  tyrant  gives 
an  unscrupulous  order  or  execution, 
though  he  may  not  think  of  seeing  it 
carried  out.  He  is  dead  to  compunc- 
tion and  compassion,  inexorable  and 
stony-hearted. 

"When  Alezaader  had  in  his  ftuy  tn- 
kumanfy  botohered  one  of  his  best  fnends 
and  bravest  captains,  on  the  retom  of 
reason  he  b^an  to  ooneetre  a  horror  snit- 
able  to  the  gwlt  of  soeh  a  marder."— 
Burks. 

The  Barbarous^  the  Sataob*  and 
the  Brutal  are  epitheta  whicVi  uk«ik 
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the  ooaduct  or  difpodtioB  to  tboee  of 
iNurbttroiis   (Lac   barbitnu)   aairmgea 
(Fr.   MMMffy    Lat   tilvitmu)    uid 
hrutBB{L%t,hrutut,imUitnuU).  Theie 
tennfl  therefore  are  onlr  analogoiie 
expreanooe,  and  might  be  taken,  as 
thej  often  are,  to  express  other  quali- 
ties, or  to  qualify  otner  conditions — as 
harharous  rudeness,  savage  manners, 
bmtal  ignoranoe.     Babbarous  ana 
Sataob  are  epithets  of  manners  pri- 
marilj,  and  of  disposition  secondaruj ; 
Bbut AL  and  Cbu  bl  of  disposition  nri- 
mari^,  and  of  oonduct  seoondamj ; 
and  mdeed  are  hardly  appUoable  to 
the  manners  of  a  ooaunnnitj,  though 
they  may  well  be  predicated  of  cus- 
toms or  habits.     As  the  barbarous 
bears  relation   to  die  dyiliied.  we 
could   nerer  speak  of  the   inrerior 
animals  as  barbarous,  yet  we  speak  of 
them  as  sarage  or  cruel.   In  this  way 
thesarage  isa  wild  form  of  cruelty,  as 
the  bsrbarous  is  a  rude,  and  the  brutal 
an  unfeeling  form  of  it.  Hence  cruelty 
itself  may  be  characterised  as  barba- 
rous, savage,  or  brutal,  according  to 
the  nature  and  exhibition  of  it.    The 
same  act  may  be  the  result  of  either 
barbarity  or  cruelty,  and  often  sn  act 
is  callea  cruel,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  called  barbarous. ^.Tae  exposure 
of  infants  to  death  is  iTbarbarous  act, 
but  has  been  a  custom  of  some  nations, 
publicly  sanctioned  and  not  dictated 
oy  crueltv-— in  some  cases  by  State 
policy,  and  in  some  by  peculiar  notions 
of  humanity.  The  barbarous,  inhuman, 
and  brutal,  can  only  be  said  of  men ; 
the  cruel  and  savage  of  beasts  as  well. 
Barbari^  inflicts  death  unworUiily, 
cruelty  oelights  in  witnessing  its  in- 
fliction.    African  tribes  barbuously 
put  their  captives  to  death,  when  a 
civilised  people  would  have  spsred 
them ;  cruelly,  when  they  aggravate 
the  pain  of  death ;  savagel]^,WDen  they 
dance  round  their  victims  in  wild  glee. 
The  Greeks  called  all  nations  bvba- 
rians,  as  counting  them  inferior  to 
themselves  in  arts  and  refinement  of 
manners.  Barbarity  comes  from  igno- 
rance consequent  upon  the  wsnt  of 
development  of  the  moral  Acuities, 
cruelty  from  inherent  badness,  say- 
agtry  from  exoessive  wildness  of  tem- 
perament. 


[bare] 


"Pjrrrhw.  teeiag  the  &omi 

their  uuf  with  tome  art  And  skill,  $kA 
with  rarpriae :  Theae  barbarians  baTew- 
thing  barbutmu  »  tbeir  dtMipliae."- 
Huxx. 


" So  much  WBS  he  Uterad  bj aloagne- 
eenioo  of  hanbhipa  thmt  he  pMcd  eatiiely 
without  notice,  and  in  the  eTeniag  wImb  kt 
WM  going  np  to  the  Pnttor'B  rhaSr  h«  vtf 
Anftotfy  repabed  b7  the  nttoading  Leetan." 
—Goldsmith. 

BARE.    Mbbb. 

Babb  (A.  S.  frcr,  bartf  opn)  if 
sometimes  used  in  a  restrictive  seme 
in  the  sense  of  no  man  than,  and  ai 
a  synonym  of  Mbbb  (Lat.  mints,  sun- 
pte,  pure) ;  as  we  might  say  either  tke 
bare  necessaries,  or  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  the  force  of  Babb  ii 
sometimes  poeitiye,  so  that  Mebi  u 
more  suitably  fbUowed  grammatically 
by  some  term  expressive  of  negatioa, 
while  Babb  is  best  construed  with  in 
affirmative  sentence ;  as,  the  hue  re- 
cital of  such  a  tale  would  move  to 
tean ;  the  mere  shedding  of  tesn  is 
an  imperfect  compassion.  Babi  is 
jmrelxf  restrictive ;  Mbbb  is  used  when 
the  restriction  is  matter  of  insufficieoey 
or  incompleteness.  Thus,  if  I  wished 
to  say  that  a  thing  was  no  better  thsa 
foolishness,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
mere  folly,  not  bare  folly.  On  the 
other  hano,  if  I  wished  to  expres 
an  insufficiency,  not  in  quali^  bet 
quantity,  I  should  say  tiie  amount 
was  barely,  not  merely,  sufficient 

So  in  the  foUowmg  examples, 
**  barely  as  a  man "  means  not  also 
"  as  a  gentleman ; "  "  merely  conjec- 
tural "  means  no  better  than  coniee- 
tural— that  is,  not  ascertained. 

"  The  atndj  of  monlitgr  I  have  nhore 
mentioned  aa  that  that  becomea  a  gentla- 
mnn.  not  bardy  aa  a  man,  bnt  in  order  to 
hia  bnaineea  aa  a  gentleman.** — LoCKX. 


"  Aa  for  the  reat  of  the  planets  

naea  are  to  na  unknown,  or  mertl^  eoniee- 
tnral.-— Rat.  ^^ 

BARREN.    UNpBODucTTyB. 

Babbbn  (O.  Fr.  banigna)  points 
rather  to  tho  nature,  UNPnoDucnvB 
(Lat  pndudhrt,  to  brirng  forth)  to  the 
condition.  The  rock  is  baira,  the 
field  untilled  and  neglected  is  unpro- 
ductive. The  desert  would  not  be 
called  unproductive,  but  barren.  Bar- 
ren, too,  does  not  admit  so  easfly  u 


] 


Bim  the  ideft  of  degree.  The 
idd  produees  no  cropa,  the 
etire  field  maj  be  not  alto- 
meny  but  bear  in  lemnQr  pro- 


TER.    CbaVGB.     EzpHANUB. 
CHAim.      IVTISCHANOB. 

le  Chahob  (Fr.  changer)  maj 
ae  the  simpleet  term.  Of  it- 
preawa  no  more  than  to  effect 
.tion,  whether  this  amount  to 
!  reoftoral,  and  suhetitntion  of 
thing  or  not.  It  is  therefore 
and  indeterminate.  I  may 
be  appearance  of  a  thing  or 
;  itaeltl  As  a  ajnonym  with 
e,  it  expteaacB  no  more  than 
me  peraon  er  thing  for  an- 
)ome  peraona  change  their 
m  they  change  their  dothea. 
n,  howeyer,  when  ao  em- 
lewra  to  thinn  of  the  aame 
nature.  Wnen  we  hare 
our  opiniona,  thoae  which  we 
pted  anew  mar  be  unlike  and 
opposite  to  what  we  held  be- 
they  remain  at  leaat  opinions. 
ccH^MGK  ia  to  change  one 
r  another,  whether  of  the 
of  a  different  kind,  while  to 
» only  to  part  with  one  thinff 
!  another  of  the  aame  IdniJL 
my  book  at  the  reading-room 
Mit  it  back  and  take  another. 
\ge  it  for  another  or  for  an 
'  a  different  deacription. 
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k  mmn  gire  in  exdktnge  tat 
'— Eighth  Bible. 

I  kaow  bow  oftaa  th«M  mMtan 
tt  alter  calomnag  ehoMftd  their 
vlulat  others,  merelj  from  not 
ioM  nodes,  aeqniesced  ell  their 
tt  which  the7  set  oat  with."-  Bib 


B  (O.  Fr.  banUr)  refers, 
peaking^  to  commercial  ez- 
K  oertam  commoditiea  for 
the  same,  but  most  commonly 
nt  kinda.  He  who  bartera  is 
the  road  to  market.  He  ia 
g  hia  stock  by  exchanging 
idable  for  more  negotuble 
ties.  In  the  moral  aense  it 
unfaToorably.  Mercenary 
will   barter  oonacience  for 


! 


«( 


Tbuck  (Fr.  troqusr,  to  acdUf^e,  to 
truck)  ia  a  familiar  word,  applied  to 
the  private  bartering  of  artidea  of  no 
great  intrinaic  value,  but  of  common 
oonvenience  and  use.  He  who  barters 
exchanges  gooda  with  a  riew  to  the 
market;  he  who  trucks  does  notgo  to 
market  perhaps  at  all.  but  makea  hia 

frofit  on  the  spot  in  the  article  itself. 
t  ia  therefofe  a  term  of  much  leaa 
dignity  than  barter. 

*'To  truck  the  Latin  for  aaf  other  vol. 
gar  laagnage  is  bat  an  ill  barUr.  It  ii  ae 
bad  ae  that  which  Olaaens  made  with  Dio- 
medes  when  he  parted  with  his  golden 
arms  for  braien  ones." — HowBlX. 

Ch  apfbb  is  to  purchase  as  the  result 
of  frequent  attempt ;  it  is  to  the  talk 
what  higgle  is  to  the  transaction.  It 
ia  connected  with  A.  S.  ceap.  a  bar- 

ain.    So  chapman,  a  seller  or  wares. 

t  is  never  used  but  in  a  mean  sense. 

To  chaffer  tot  preferments  with  his  gold." 

DBTDBir. 

Intbrchange  is  distinguished  from 
exchange  aa  denoting  not  a  aingle  act, 
but  a  system  and  repetition  of  acts  of 
exchange.  It  is  aa  often  employed  of 
moral  as  of  material  bene6ts  or  com- 
modities. An  exchange  haa  no  other 
limit  than  that  of  the  transaction.  An 
interchange  is  circumscribed  by  a 
circle  of  society.  A  methodical  ex- 
change is  an  interchange. 

"  hderehauges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing 
winds."— Bishop  Hall. 

BASE.  ViLB.  Mean.  Low.  Aa- 
jbct. 

Ba8b  is  the  Fr.  ba$j  Um ;  Vilb  the 
LaL  vtKs,  ehtaipjWorihUn ;  Mean  the 
A.  S.  nUtno,  Base  is  strong^  than 
ViLB,andViLB  ia  stronger  than  Mean. 
Base  expresses  the  mcmdly  degraded, 
ViLB  the  morally  despicable,  Mean 
the  morally  paltry.  Low  (perhapa 
akin  to  lay,  lie),  unlike  the  reat,  haa 
not  only  a  purely  phyaical,  but  an 
analogous  social  foroe^  out  of  which 
that  of  moral  degradation  haa  flowed, 
but  which  ia  independent  of  it.  A 
low  rank  ia  near  the  bottom  of  the 
aooial  scale.  A  low  price  ia  near  the 
bottom  of  a  acale  of^efaarges.  That 
conduct  in  a  man  ia  low  which  is 
either  wanting  in  dignity  morally,  or 
dero^Mes  from  the  dignity  ofhis  social 
condition.    A  low  prowssinn  ia  oiia 
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which  would  onlj  be  exercised  bj 
persons  who  htd  no  social  Btandin|^. 
A  low  act  is  one  worth  J  only  of  alow 
profession.  Yet  a  man  in  a  low  rank 
of  life  mar  entertain  sentiments  and 
exhibit  a  character  worthy  of  a  higher. 
The  epithet  low  is  expressire  of  sach 
petty  dishonesties  or  meannesses  as 
are  unworthy  of  persons  who  hare 
eren  a  moderate  degree  of  self-respect. 
What  is  base  excites  oor  abhorrence, 
as  contradicting  all  loftiness  and  gene- 
rosity of  n«P»i  *= — e.g.  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  \Vhat  is  vile  excites  dis- 
gust, as  the  gaming  of  a  living  by  the 
trade  of  the  informer.  W  hat  is  mean 
excites  pure  contempt,  as  prevari- 
cation, crm^ing  flattery,nig(^ard]ine88. 
Meanness  is  associated  with  a  dis- 
honourable regard  to  self-presenration 
or  self-interest ;  baseness  with  a  dis- 
honourable treatment  of  others.  We 
feel  more  hatred  and  resentment 
against  the  base, we  loathe  the  vile^and 
despise  the  mean.  Low  habits  indi- 
cate a  kind  of  hopeless  meanness, 
deprayity,  and  dishonourableness, 
the  result  of  an  essential  incapacity 
of  what  is  high,  pure,  noble,  gene- 
rous, or  refined.  The  opposite  of 
lowness  is  loftiness ;  of  baseness,  mag- 
nanimi^ ;  of  vileness,  nobility  ;  and 
of  meanness,  generosi^  in  feebng  and 
liberali^  in  treatment. 

*'  Tet  tometimea  nationt  will  decline  so  lew 
From  Tirtae."  Muton. 

*"8i  ingratnm  dizeris  omnia  dicens/ 
■ay*  the  Latin  maxim :  '  If  too  call  a  man 
nngrateftal,  joa  hare  called  him  everything 
that  is  bate.  Yon  need  nj  nothing  more." — 

BSATTIX. 

"  Thongh  we  carets  don,  we  borrow  from 
them  an  appellation  of  toe  most  despicable 
kind  when  we  employ  terms  of  reproach  ; 
and  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of 
the  last  vxleneu  and  oootempt  in  erery 
language."— BuBKB. 

**  There  is  hardly  a  qririt  npon  earth  so 
maan  and  eontraotad  as  to  centre  all  regards 
on  its  own  interest,  ezcInsiTe  of  the  rest  of 
mankind." — ^Bkrkblet. 

The  state  of  the  Abject  (Lat. 
oiffieefy  part,  ahjtctusy  to  coit  away) 
is  one  of  profound  humiliation.  Men 
are  low  m  place  or  character,  vile 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  mean  in  con- 
daet  and  disposition,  base  in  a  pro- 
found  badneMy  abject  in  feeling  and 


imder  the  weight  of  etrenmslaBflei. 
The  abject  is  rejected  of  fortune  tsi 
of  men.    An  abject  sentiment  is  ose 
in  which  honour  and  self-respect  fatre 
been  thrown  away— one  past  seas' 
bility  and  uttered  without  blushisg. 
Abject  superstition  is  of  the  loweit 
kind.    The  man  who  is  in  an  abjcd 
condition  has  ceased  to  think  of  die 
opinions  of  others,  under  the  feelm; 
that  others  have  ceased  to  think  of 
him.    He  is  at  once  in  d^radstioo 
and  in  isolation.    The  mean,  the  Tile, 
and  the  abject  have  4o  some  extent 
parted  with  their  independence  tod 
axe  despised,  but  men  in  power  may 
do  base  things,  and  may  be  dreaded 
without  being  at  all  despised. 

"  There  needs  no  more  be  said  ts  eztal 
the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  tbsa 
that  it  was  of  magnitnde  enoogh  to  eortt  s 
world  of  Tery  great  fknlts— that  is,  a  nanov- 
ness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  aa 
abfeetnat  and  want  <tf  eonrage,  an  iiwia' 
atmgand  sexrile  flattery."— CvMBBSLAia). 

BASIS.  Foundation.  Ground. 
Base. 

Basis  (Lat.  Msit,  Gr.  Bao-iiy  that  on 
which  a  thing  stands  or  nuwes)  and 
Base  (Fr.  btu)  are  used  interchange- 
ably ;  but  while  Basis  always  means 
the  part  on  which  a  structure  rests, 
BASEmeans  what  approximates  to  this, 
or  the  lower  part  generally.  The 
basis  of  a  column  is  tnat  on  which  it 
rests.  This,  strictly  speaking,  is  hid- 
den from  yiew.  6n  the  other  hand 
its  base  is  an  architectm^  featore  of  it. 
Base  is  not  commonly  used  in  a  fign- 
ratiye  sense,  which  is  the  case  with 
Basis  :  as  when  we  hear  of  matters 
being  set  upon  a  surer  basis. 

"  Erery  plagoe  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  raised.** 

COWPKB. 

"This  nnirerti^  had  in  the  coadnsioa 
of  the  last  centnrr,  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  a  stupendoas  system  of  philosophy 
erected  by  its  disciple  Newton  on  the  im- 
moTable  basis  of  experiment  and  demon- 
stration.*'—Portxus. 

Foundation  (  LALfunditumem)  and 
Ground  (A.S.^und)  speak  forthem- 
selyes.  In  architecture  Foun  d  atiov  ib 
employed  of  larj^  and  complex  struc- 
tures. Fi§[uratiTely  we  use  Basis  ss 
that  on  which  rest  the  proceedings  of 
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iboiiglit,  ■rgomentY  m  the  tnimactions 
if  ao,  ••  being  the  prmcipIeB  on  which 
ihey  aie  eoodnoted— ««  tne  basis  of  t 
eoneeptkm.  m  eooTietiony  of  reason- 
iBf  ,01  trmme,  of  negotiation,  and  soon. 
Gtooim   cxpic«€a  the   warrant  or 
nbttantial  canae,  as  the  ground  of  be- 
lief, feeling,  action.    So  we  sneak  of 
pwoidkss  KaraySospieionBjjeaionsies, 
■ctmng  imaginAry ;  eroands  of  legal 
proeee&igi  and  the  like.    Founda- 
Tio!i  bekmnmorepecaliarljtomatters 
of  bdief,  feeHngi,  nopeSy  and  the  like, 
ndkff  than  matters  of  practice,  in  re- 
feraiee  to  which  we  use  the  term 
GiooTC)  or  Basis.  In  man  j  cases  they 
■iflitbe  used  interchangeably,  as  we 
tfok  of  groundless  or  unfounded  cla- 
■osn.  In  their  figuratiTe  employment 
IB  Rfud  to  human  interchange  of  ar- 
fUMntstion  €fT  business.  Basis  is  the 
■OK  cooTentionaly  Foundation  the 
■flKteeplT  seated.  We  may  say  that 
t^  baas  M  a  transaction  is  the  pro- 
poiitioB  on  which  it  is  grounded,  and 
vbieb  famishes  its  principle  and  the 
cad  towards  which  it  is  conducted. 
Itii  neocanry  that  this  basis  should 
itelf  rest  on  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tions of  £ict  or  policy,  sound  and  re- 
cofniaed.    A  hypothesis  may  be  as- 
lamed  as  t])e  basis  of  our  reasoning, 
sad  confirmed  by  facts  harmonizing 
it;  but  hypc^esis is  generally  an 
of  action. 
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"  Fran  thenee  I  drmw  the  most  comfort- 
•U*  Mill!  SIMM  of  th«  fatare  rtgonr  and  the 
■asle  nmmroem  of  this  great  misrepresen  ted 
r,  sad  CAD  aerer  prevul  on  myself  to 
BpUants  which  hare  no  cause  in 
to  nise  hopes  which  hare  no  founda- 

BASHFUL.  Modest.  Diffident. 
Cor.    Resebved.    Shy. 

BAsartTLMEss  is  a  constitutional 
feeling,  Modesty  a  Tirtue,  Dippi- 
DENCSy  except  in  specific  cases  where 
it  is  grounded  on  self-knowledge, 
an  infirBi^.  Bashfulness  (to  obtuh, 
fron  O.  Ft.  csfroAir,  to  ottcniA)  is  ex- 
rrsaJTr  or  extreme  modesty.  It  is  an 
inaCiDetiTe,  almost  animal  sensation, 
though  inrolFing  intelligence.  It  is 
not  vnbeeoming  in  young  persons 
of  either  sex,  especially  in  tne  pre- 
seaee  of  elders  or  superion.  It  be- 
trays itaelf  in  a  look  of  self-conscious 


timidity,  and  in  gprown-up  persons 
is  a  defect  amounting  to  a  mental 
disease.  It  would  be  liard  to  define 
bashfulness,  especially  as  it  is  un- 
defined in  those  who  are  subject  to 
it.  Bashfulness  is  best  honoured  by 
overcoming  the  manifestations  and 
not  despising  the  emotion  of  it. 

"Our  orators,  with  the  moat  fisnltv 
bashfulnsu,  seem  impressed  rather  with 
an  awe  of  their  aadience  than  with  a  iost  re* 
npect  for  the  truths  the  j  are  about  to  delirer. 
They  of  all  professions  seem  the  most  bash- 
ful who  hare  the  spreatsst  right  to  glory  in 
their  eommission.  — GoiJWMlTH. 

Modesty  ^Lat.  mUdetiiam)  is  the 
absence  of  all  tendency  to  over-esti- 
mate one's  self,  while  diffidence  (  Lat. 
difildentid)  is  the  positive  distrust  of 
ourselves. 

**  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfU- 
ness  proceMtng  firom  the  sense  a  man  has 
of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the  per- 
fections of  him  whom  he  comes  before." — 
South. 

*  "  There  is  a  degree  of  pain  in  modest 
dMdmcs,  bnt  it  is  amply  recompensed  by 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
Ikvoorable  opinions  of  others,  and  by  ths 
encouragement  thns  inspired,  that  the  de- 
ficiency IS  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended, 
or  too  great  to  be  sormonntad. ' — OoOAV. 

Modesty  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lying  in  a  mean, 
the  mean  Between  diffidence  and  pre- 
sumption. Modesty  is  in  some  re- 
spects ver^  unlike  diffidence,  for 
tnough  inclined  to  claim  less  than  his 
due,  and  to  accord  more  than  their 
due  to  others,  the  modest  man  is  not 
deterred  firom  such  efforts  in  the 
struggle  of  life  as  are  needful  to  do 


one's  own  powers.  We  may  remark 
that  the  word  Diffident  was  for- 
merly used  sometimes  objectively, 
and  as  synonymous  with  dxitnUtJui 
off  dmibtful  of. 

Coy  (O.  ¥r.  eoi,  orig.  eoit;  Lat. 
quietus)  is  a  term  expressive  of  the 
reserve  of  youthful  modesty.  It  is 
that  maidenly  reserve  in  particular, 
which  combines  a  shrinking  shyness 
with  the  absence  of  dislike  or  dis- 
pleasure, and  may  even  receive  ad- 
vances with  a  timid  satisfaction. 
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*WhM  the  loud  Bjmph  would  eoyiMM 

lieign. 
And  liidea  bat  to  be  fon&d  Again." 

Dbtdbt. 

Shy  ( t  A.8.  tem)hy  athew,  ptrverm, 
oonneeted  with  the  Gennan  $ehenf 
limoroiu)  u  a  term  of  more  compre- 
hensire  miport.    Shjmeu  ia  neyer  a 
▼irtae.    It  ia  in  some  of  the  lower 
antmala  an  inatinotive  feeling    an- 
awering  parpoaea  of  aelf-preaerration. 
It  ia  therefore  allied  to  tear  and  sua- 
picion.  It  ia  a  tendency  to  aroidi,  aria* 
ing  out  of  igpiorant  diatoiut,  a  feeling  of 
the  abaence  of  the  eaae  wiiieh  cornea 
from  familiarity.    Hence  habitoation 
to  the  unfamiliar  preienee  ia  ita  natu- 
ral remedjT,  and  may  eren  lead  to 
the   oppomte  extreme.     The  child 
which  begina  by  being  ahy  will  aome- 
times  go  on  to  be  over-bold.    Yet  ia 
grown-up  persona  it  aasumes  a  charac- 
ter Bomewnat  different,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  one'aaenaitivenesa  oraelf-coo- 
acionaneasiasuperadded.  Hence,  ao  far 
from  being  equivalent  to  modesty,  it 
ia  often  in  no  amall  degree  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  pride,  involved  in  the 
fear  of  not  appearing  to  advantage. 

Reserve  (Fr.  rittrve,  literally,  a 
hoiding  back)  ia  aometimea  a  proud, 
always  a  calculating  shynesa.  It  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  more  completely 
maaters  of  themselves.  It  is  only  in 
its  extremes  that  reserve  is  a  fault — 
that  is,  when  it  approaches  too  nearly 
to  shyness  on  one  side,  or  pride  on 
the  other.  We  mean  no  disparage- 
ment when  we  speak  of  a  di^ified  or . 
prudent  reserve.  Reaerve  is  a  keep- 
ing  of  one's  self,  whetheraufficiently  or 
too  much,  within  bounda  of  demea- 
nour;  where  it  ia  of  the  mind,  it  ia 
more  premeditated;  where  of  the  tem- 
perament, more  involuntary. 

"Biea  hare  a  tkjfnest  and  Jealouj 
against  tneh  truths  as  they  have  not  been 
aoqnaintcd  with.**— Mors. 

**  Where  is  that  ancient  aerionsness  and 
rtMervedneu  and  modest/  that  heretofora 
has  been  thought  not  only  essential  to  the 
■pirit  of  a  Christian,  bnt  natural  to  the 
temper  of  an  Englishman  f  " — Sbabp. 

BATTLE.  Combat.  Enoaob- 
MENT.    Action. 

Battle  (Fr.  bataUU)  ia  a  generic 
term.  Aa  an  act,  fighting,  Uke  the 
term  fight  (which  la,  however,  of 


[bat 

less  dignity),  rafeni  to  the  p 
conteata  of  individoala,  of  ami 
tiea,  and  of  large  armiea.  J 
caae  it  ia  auggestive  of  anch  i 
aa  in?olv«B  an  isaue  of  impo 
whether  it  be  a  nutter  of  p 
right  or  political  atruggle. 
timea  peraonal  daima  were  son 
decided  by  wager  of  battle.  Pe 
inr.  independent,  and  reaolut 
will  do  battle  for  what  they 
arighteooacaoae.  Battle  iastr 
andsuatained reaiatance,  with 
to  the  oonqueet  or  deatruotioi] 
oppoaing  partv,  even  though  it 
be  a  beaat  ana  not  a  man. 

"The  Sdpios  batUea,  and  the 


Combat  (O.F.  eombatrt)  ia  ns< 
a  more  direct  reference  to  the  r 
cal  trial  of  strengpth,  and  ia  em 
of  amall  parties  or  of  individv 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  O 
A  combat  ia  a  cloee  hand-to-hi 
counter,  and  drawa  attention  to  t 
racteristic  qualities  of  the  parti 
weapons  they  use,  or  the  rales 
which  they  fight.  A  combs 
spectacle  to  those  looking  on.  . 
bat  may  be  a  portion  of  a  battli 
a  general  battle  two  oombatan 
single  out  each  other.  The  va 
bat  is  used  directljr  of  the  object 
atruggle  when  it  ia  used  in  a 
dary  sense.  The  aatute  reaaone 
bata  hia  opponent's  position  gen 
or  hia  arguments  in  detail. 

"  What  had  I 
T*  oppose  against  soch  powerfU  argii 
Onlr  my  lore  of  thee  held  long  debt 
And  combated  in  silence  all  thete  re 
With  hard  oontest."  Mu 

A  fight  may  be  accidental ;  < 
bat  is  prearranged ;  a  fight  dc 
imply  of  necessity  the  uae  of  wei 
a  combat  does. 

Enoaoement  (O.  F.  angai 
pMgt)  and  Action  (Lat.  octi 
Btand  to  the  battle  or  the  oom 
the  proceaa  of  the  thing  to  the 
itaelf.  Engagement  ia  a  fiii 
term  finr  naval  fighta,  and  ad 
not  used  of  personal  encounten 
TXON  ia  a  wider  term  than  En 
MBNT ;  the  latter  being  the  fon 
far  aa  it  refers  only  to  the  ati 
with  the  enemy.    The  verb  £i 


; 


I 
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■plojved  of  two  oombAtiatiy 
I7  the  iKNia  tngagmnttU, 
1  it  fpokeii  of  AS  ^BcUiTe 
or  not,  the  •ogsgement  es 
end  ierere  or  not,  end,  be- 
111  or  onequel  forces,  the 
nportent  or  unimportant. 
I  a  more  comprehensire  fi>rce 
iOKMEHT.  In  naTsl  battles 
ire  cleared  for  action  before 
•ment  commenoes.  To  say 
roops  engaged  well  woold 
thcnr  fimght  well;  that  they 
relf  in  aetion  would  com- 
•  qoalificationa,  as  that  they 
1  well  under  command, 
rt  octaon."— M^OAULAT. 
tlenrored decsaiT* ia  Ctroor  of 
r  York.  »ad  in  eooaeqoenco  of 
«««,  ia  Jqne*  1461,  crowned 
if^aad.  There  were  killed  in 
MMt  a6.77«  men."— Hawkis. 

Glbak.  GuMMsa.  Ray. 

SrAacLi.    Shinb. 
'ordi^  not  ezoepting  Ray, 
fed  00th  as  noans  and  as 
leir  use  as  Terbs  will  be 

indicated  by  noticing  their 

in  the  fonner  capacity. 
ipress  the  steadier  or  less 
nolent  emisaions  of  light, 
ind  contrasted  with  such 
nyms  aa  JIawu,  glart^fiart, 
the  like. 

A.  8.  meant  a  tree,  post ; 
I)  a  ray  of  liriif ;  anid  so  is 
perhapa.  to  ue  Lat.  rWitf, 
lY,  whicn  meant  properly  a 
oke  of  a  wheel.  Beam  is 
y  allied  with  Ray  in  the 
lad  Gleam  (A.  S.  glssin, « 
h  GuMMKR  (akin  toglsssi) 
'Km  (et  O.  8.  g/tttea,  to 
lebenm  ia  ordinaril?  larger 

powerful   than  the  ray, 

inrariably  so.  The  great 
of  the  sun  and  moon  send 
beams  and  rays.  Smaller 
odaes,  as  a  lamp,  send  out 

ann  emits  rays  whenerer 
is  unobstructed:  between 
lame  light  often  escapes  as 
iY  expresses  more  directly 
the  notion  of  one  among  a 

lines  of  light  diyerging 
Douseendre.  Again,  Bbak 
iplied  but  to  uight,  while 
ippliedto  mbaianoes  ana- 


logous to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  aa 
for  inwtancei  those  which  form  a  star- 
like pattern ;  as,  the  rays  of  the  flowers 
called   Composite,  or   as   an   order 
of  chivalry  mi^ht  consist  of  a  star 
with  an  enamelled  centre  and  dia- 
mond rare  or  points.   Glbam,  Qum' 
MSB,  and  GLfma  haTe  much  in  com- 
mon, but  Gleam  is  commonly  used  of 
light  not  Tery   brilliant   but  unde- 
veloped, yet  steady,  and  beginning,  as 
it  were,  to  make  itself  visible  through 
surrounding    darkness,  as    the    first 
gleams  of  the  sun  at  dawn.  Glimmer 
18  an  unsteady  rleam,  making  itself 
visible  in  a  tremulous  way  ,andperhaps 
at  intervals.   GLrrrBR  and  Spabkle 
(A.S.  <pcre,  apark)  are  again  much 
alike,  with  this  important  differenoe, 
that  Sparkle  is  properly  applied  to 
luminous  bodies,  and  Gutter  to  those 
that  are  not  so.    The  fire  sparkles, 
that  is,  rapidly  emits  minute  fimg- 
ments  oflignt;  but  diamonds,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  sparkle,  but  gutter, 
as  the;|r  emit  light  only  in  the  sense  of 
reflectmgit.  When  we  say  of  the  jewel, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  that  it  spsrkles,  we 
lend  our  imagination  in  some  degree, 
and  thinki^  it  as  what  it  is  notr— a  tiny 
source  of  light.   Shike  (A.8.  tcfnan^ 
to  $hvM,  gittter)  denotes  the  steady 
emission  ot  light,  whether  by  inherent 
force  or  by  reflexion.    The  sun  shines 
when  its  rail  flood  of  lieht  is  poured 
out  unobstruotedly.    Snining  talenta 
are   uniformly  conspicuous,  though 
they  will  exhibit  thcsmselves  occasion- 
ally in  brilliant  efforts  and  successes. 
But  Glitter  in  its  secondary  sense  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  hue  liffht,  a 
Drightness  which  is  above  the  innerent 
value  of  the  substance  itself.  Spabkle 
belongs   in   this  application  to  the 
sudden  sallies  of  intellectual  bright- 
neasy  aa  when  conversation  is  en- 
livened by  a  spsrkling  wit.    Gusten 
(allied  togUtter)  expresses  a  fitful  but 
soft  light,  especially  ss  modified  by 
moisture.    Tne  dewdrop  glistens  oa 
the  grass.    Eyes  glisten  with  tears. 

"The  bleating  kind 
Sft  the  blafdcheaTtn,  and  neat  the  ^liiCffi- 

tM  earth 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair,  then  tad  dis- 

pened. 
Dig  ftr  the  wither'd  herb  throogh  heape  ef 
'^  Thomiov. 
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**  I  law  a  btmtj  firom  th«  k*  to  riM, 
That  all  earth  look'd  on,  and  that  earth 

allejes. 
It  east  a  beam  as  when  the  eheerftal  son 
la  hit  ^ot  up,  and  day  tome  hours  began." 

Bkx  JonsoH. 

**  Thoee  nneertain  gUmmeringt  of  the 
licht  ef  Nature  would  hare  prrpered  the 
Bunde  ef  the  learned  for  the  reception  of 
the  fViIl  illvstration  of  this  snfaiiect  bj  the 
Goipel,  had  not  the  Resorrection  been  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  therein  adTaneed." — 

WATSON. 

"  Though  ftiinter  raptures  my  eold  heart 

inspire. 
Yet  let  me  oft  flrequent  this  solemn  scene. 
Oft  to  the  abbe/s  shatter'd  walls  retire, 
M^hat  time  the  moon-shine  dimly  gleams 

between.*'  Mickub. 

*«  Bodies  in  respect  of  light  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  sorts :  flrst,  those  that 
emit  ra^  of  light,  as  the  sun  and 
fixed  Stan.  Secondly,  those  that  transmit 
the  rays  of  light,  as  the  air.  Thirdly,  those 
that  reflect  the  nxyi  of  light,  w  iron,  earth, 
Ac.  The  flrst  are  called  luminons,  the  se- 
cond pellueid,  the  third  opake." — Locks. 

"A  reliance  on  genius,  as  it  is  called, 
without  iHpplieation,  gires  a  boldnew  of 
utterance  and  assertion  whieh  often  sets 
off  base  metal  with  the  gUiter  of  gold."— 
Kirox. 

"She  obeerred  to  me  that  she  had 
dirers  times  obserred  the  like  alterations 
in  some  diamonds  of  hen,  which  sometimes 
would  look  mon  sparkUngfy  than  they 
were  wont,  and  sometimes  more  dull  than 
ordinary." — BoTSA 

"  Of  gold  shone  her  eonune.**  —  R. 
Bbuwx. 

BEAT.    Sthiie.    Hit. 

To  Beat  (A.  8.  bidtan)  is  an  act  of 
repetition,  meaning  to  continue  to 
gire  blows.  It  is  the  result  of  repeated 
aims  and  efibrts  with  sach  implemrats 
as  are  retained  in  the  hand,  or  with 
the  hand  iteelf.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
clusiTelj  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  voluntary  and  perfonnea  in 
cK)Be  prozimi^  to  the  object.  To 
Strixs  (A.  S.  striea^  a  <tT«lcs,  a 
point)  is  a  single  act,  though  it  may  be 
successiTely  renewed,  when  it  is  a 
voluntary  act  it  ma^  be  by  a  missile 
at  a  distance.  But  it  may  also  be  ac- 
cidental, or  purely  mechanical.  A 
missile  or  implement  aimed  at  one 
object  may  stnke  another.  To  ttrike 
denotes  no  more  than  locomotion  end- 
ingin  contact. 

To  Hit  (cf.  Icel.  Attto,  to  hit  upon) 
is  to  strike  as  the  resolt  of  aim,  and 


involving  the  idea  of  chances  o 
ing  it.  So  we  speak  of  a  g 
lucky  hit.  To  beat  is  always  dei 
To  strike  is  designed  or  acd* 
To  hit  is  the  combined  result  o 
pose  and  chance,  or  of  purpose 
m  contingent  circumstances. 

*'  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods.' 
lish  Bible. 

'*They  struck  him  with  the  p 
their  hands.  "-/Mtf. 

"  Just  as  we  ezperienee  it  in  the  f 
steel.  You  may  move  them  apart 
as  yon  please  to  very  little  purpose 
is  the  hittino  and  collision  of  the 
must  make  them  strike  fire.** — Bxs 

BEAT.    Defeat. 

As  these  words  are  used  s; 
'  mously,  Beat  is  of  more  ex 
application  than  Defeat.  Bi 
girds  rather  the  power  whi( 
gained  the  victorv  ;  Defeat  ^ 
dcfttit)  the  oonaition  to  whit 
beaten  person  has  been  reduce 
who  is  beaten  has  fallen  un( 

Sower  of  his  opponent;  he  ^ 
efeated  has  been  compelled  b 
rior  force  to  abandon  his  a 
Power  and  skill  beat,  but  vi 
may  defeat ;  that  is  to  say,  Bi 
plies  a  close,  while  Defeat  adn 
of  a  more  indirect  and  remote 
tition.  An  open  competitor 
an  occult  cause,  an  unciuculate 
and  unforeseen  contingency,  z 
foat  the  best-laid  plana.  Perse 
are  beaten,  efforts'  also  and  s 
are  defeated.  Unsuccessful  o 
tors  in  a  race  are  beaten  by  th 
rior  aotirity  of  the  winner,  i 
feated  as  regards  their  own  ea 
to  win.  He  who  is  beaten  i 
liated.  He  who  is  defeated  h 
pointed. 

*'  He  beat  them  in  a  bloody  bt 
Pbxsoott. 

"  Yet  Almighty  Qod  hhnaelf  of 
plains  how  in  a  maoBer  his  deBii 
drfeated,  his  deairee  thwarted,  b 
rwnaad,  his  counsels  reacted,  hie 
tions  deceiTed.*'^BAEBOW. 

BEATIFICATION.  Cai 
tioh. 

The  fonner  (Lat.  beiHfleart 
blotted f  tnd/ielhrty  to  make)  i 
vilege  more  privately  granted 
Pope,  to  the  memory  o^ertain 


^ 


[bbautiful]  discbihinated. 

Id  be  re^;arded  afW  death  as  saints, 
▼how  hres  hare  been  considered  il- 
kHtrioas  for  piety^  and  miracles. 

The  latter  (Ut.  tuLtnii^,  1  jud^g 
hff  niiS  is  a  more  formal  and  public 
trial  or  the  merits  of  the  deceased, 
werions  to  his  admission  to  Uie  Ca- 
War.  This  distinction  mar  seem 
ptitljr  to  explain  the  crowd  of  names 
of  Mints  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Bodi  acts  emanate  firom  the  Pontifical 
nthoritj  declaring  the  blessedness 
«f  a  departed  person,  and  the  kind  of 
rehrbos  reneration  to  be  paid  to  him. 
In  tiie  act  of  beatification,  the  Pope 
VOMmnccs,  as  an  indiridual ;  using 
oil  iothori^  to  grant  to  prirate  per- 
•OBi  or  religions  orders  tne  pnTilege 
of  rendering  a  certain  cultus  to  the 
Witified  person,  which  is  then  pro- 
tected fitnn  soperstition  by  his  seal 
asd  lanction.  in  the  act  of  canonixa- 
tioD,  he  acts  offidallj  as  judge,  and 
the  BoD  of  Canonization  becomes  a 
lav  of  the  Church  binding  on  all  the 
ttthiid. 

BEAUTIFUL.  Hahosomb. 
PatTTT.    Lovely.    Fins, 

(^  these,  Hanosome  is  applicable 
to  persodDs,  to  certain  objects,  and  to 
acta  Boral ;  the  rest,  both  to  persons 
nd  other  objects  of  sight,  whether 
latval  or  smfidal. 

BiAunrvL  (Fr.  beauts,  Lat.  beltt- 

Ukm)  is  the  strongest  of  these,  except, 

perhsps.  Lovely,  but  neither  Beau- 

nrvij  Pbbttt.  nor  Lovely  is  applic- 

aUt  to  men.  wno  are  never  permitted 

lobeiDorethan  Handsoms.  Treatises 

hate  been  written  for  the  purpose 

<d  explaining  wherein  the  idea  or 

fteliof  of  the  beautiful  consists.    In 

a  work  like  the  present,  we  have  to 

do  with  it  so  fiur  as  it  is  practically 

jUnstrated  by  the  use  of  the  terms. 

The  beautiful  possesses  entirely  that 

which  the  handsome,  the  pretty,  and 

the  fine  possess  in  part.    It  involves 

a  certaiB  softness  or  delicacy,  which 

makes  it  inapplicable  to  men.    The 

besatifiBi  comprises  fSairness  and  excel* 

leace  of  the  parts,  as  constituting  a 

whole  of  the  same  character.    Form^ 
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ided  in  it.  The  beautiful  fiioe 
is  pcrftet  ia  all  its  features,  in  com- 


plexion, and  in  s^metry.  The  beau- 
tiful landscape  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects  balanced  and  con- 
trasted in  form,  grouping,  and  colour- 
ing, as  an  artist  would  desire ;  being 
also  sof^  and  striking.  The  beautiful 
is  often  the  result  of  association  of 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  person.  A 
beautiful  smile,  for  instance,  is  an  as- 
sociated influence.  Yet  we  may  well 
believe  that  there  is  a  primitive  in- 
fluence in  form,  to  produce  that  kind 
of  emotion  which  enters  into  the  com- 
positions of  fine  art. 

"  In  like  xnaaner  I  hare  heard  it  ob« 
served  bjr  thoaghtless  people,  that  there  are 
a  few  women  poeaeaeed  of  beauty  in  compa- 
rison of  those  who  want  it ;  not  considenng 
that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  beauti/iU  onlj 
on  snch  persons  as  possess  a  degree  of  btau^ 
that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few." — 
Hums. 

The  beautiful  woman,  like  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects,  yet  wiUi  all  this 
she  may  not  be  Lovely.  This  implies 
the  superaddition  to  external  beauty 
of  an  exquisite  delicacy ;  and  the  stamp 
of  those  moral  graces  of  purity  and 
tenderness,  without  whicn  physical 
beau^,  however  striking,  fiills  short 
of  being  lovely. 

"  Beantj  is  an  orer-weening  self-soflldent 
thing,  careless  of  providing  itself  anjr  more 
substantial  ornaments ;  naj,  so  little  does 
it  consnlt  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  oftea 
defeats  itself  bj  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovefy  tjni  desirable.**— 
Speetatar, 

Handsome  (derived  from  handy  and 
the  termination  -joim,  like  the  German 
-iam^  is  a  term  of  the  second  class  of 
admimtion.  It  meant  at  first  dex- 
terous, and,  reflexively,  handy,  and 
then  comely;  as  expressing  more 
than  pretty,  and  leas  than  b^tiftiL 
There  are  certain  associationa  con- 
nected with  the  handsome,  which 
seem  m  little  arbitrary  and  hard  to 
account  for.  It  is  easier  to  note  them. 
For  instance,  men,  women;  horses, 
do^.and  other  aniinals;  trees,dresseSy 
articles  of  furniture,  nouses,  parks; 
but  not  views  or  prospects.  The 
Handsome  denotes  a  combination  of 
the  fair  or  comely  and  the  bold.  A 
slight  figure,  a  fiice  of  small  features, 
is  not  handKime.  It  does  not  imply 
so  strict  an  adherence  to  rule  as  beauty . 
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BlOIHKINO    tad    COMMBNCBMKNT    18 

ooncorrent  with  that  between  the 
rerbi  begin  and  commence,  as  gi^en 
mboTe.  It  follows  from  tnese  con- 
iiderationa  that  Beginning  is  a  term 
more  proximately  connected  with  its 
subject  than  Commencbiibnt.  The 
beginning  of  a  thing  is  that  part  of 
it  which  18  first  in  order,  whether  of 
obeerTBtion  or  action.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  thing  is  that  which 
results  in  the  thing  itself.  The  com- 
mencement of  hostiUties  between  two 
nations  might  be  the  grierauce  or  ex- 
citing cause  of  them:  the  beginning 
oonld  only  be  the  mil  overt  act  of 
lighting. 

Omoin  (Lat.  ^r^nem)  is  used  both 
for  the  first  cause  or  a  thing,  and  also, 
with  less  propriety,  for  the  beginning 
or  earlier  ]>art  of  it.  Original  was 
once  used  in  the  same  way,  but  has 
come  to  undergo  a  scientinc  restric- 
tion— «.^.,  some  belieye  the  wolf  to  be 
the  original  of  the  dog.  It  has  the 
peculiar  sense  of  type  or  earlior  form 
mun  which  a  later  form  is  naturally 
or  artificially  derived.  The  original 
of  a  picture  or  a  writing  is  opposed  to 
a  copy  or  a  translation.  Hence,  origi- 
nal expresses  a  substantial  form; 
origin  an  ideal  cause,  or  a  cause  as 
.conceived  in  the  mind.  Origin  is  a 
term  which  admits  of  complex  and 
abstract  thoug[ht.  For  instance,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  a  subject  of  profound, 
and  perhaps  fruitless,  speculation. 

Ri8B  (Sax.  ritan)  is  a  more  prac- 
tical and  familiar  term,  as  Origin  is 
more  speculatiye.  Among  quarrel- 
some persons  a  very  trivial  matter  will 
S'vense  to  dispute.  Risb  often  means 
at  eulj  portion  of  a  thing's  exis- 
tence in  which  the  origin  having  taken 
place,  the  thing  is  still  in  a  state  of 
progressive  development— as  the  his- 
toric rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  £mpire. 

Sou  RGB  ( Jrr.  wurci,  from  the  Lat.  sur- 
^rty  to  rtM,  through  a  late  form,  tuna : 
Brachbt)  conveys  the  adoitional 
idea  of  something  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  origin,  whether  in  the 
mind  only,  by  way  of  account,  or 
actually,  and  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing material  results ;  ss  in  the  one 
case,  when  we  trace  an  evil  to  its  source, 


[begins 


or  in  the  other  when  we  are  sai 
haust  every  source  of  pleasu 
term  Source  thus  involving  i 
nuons  supply.  Socrcb  ana  i 
though  tney  are  of  course  ui 
analogously,  both  refer  to  phyi 
logical  sequence.  A  source  o 
mation  is  not  only  the  point  a 
our  information  begins,  n< 
whence  it  flows  to  us,  out  alsc 
which,  as  to  a  spring  or  fount 
may  recur  to  dnw  nesh  dran 
knowledge.  Consciousness  c 
is  a  source  of  fortitude — that 

Slies  continuously  the  powei 
urance.  Origin,  on  the  othc 
is  not  expressive  of  continue< 
or  operation,  so  that  it  may  ] 
denote  no  more  than  a  cause 
acted  for  a  while,  and  then 
away.  Fainilies,dyn8sties,diso 
langiiages,  nations,  fiicts,  hai 
origins,  which  are  the  circun 
to  which  the  mind  refers  as 
brouffht  them  about.  Casus 
ings  nave  proved  the  origins  oi 
ships  which  have  afterwarc 
sources  of  much  happiness, 
rally  speaking,  the  origin  is  ] 
obscure,  the  source  fruitful  or 
The  oriffin  is  the  beginning  o 
which  nave  sequence  or  con 
The  source  is  that  kind  of  be 
which  produces  succession.  1 
gin  gives  birth  to  what  befl 
none.  The  source  opens  ou 
before  it  contained  in  itself, 
thing  in  its  origin  is  small 
grows.  Everything  in  its  sc 
weak  until  it  stren^ens. 
curious  knowledge  which  tea 
the  origin  of  thinffa«  It  is  p 
wisdom  which  sends  us  to  their 
It  is  the  due  consideration  c 
occasion,  snd  opportunity,  wl 
termines  the  commencement 
oeedings.  Almost  every  sul 
thought  or  action  of  which  tb 
takes  co^izance  may  be  i 
into  a  beginning,  a  midale,  and 
When  we  know  the  beginni 
quarrd,  we  know  how  lonj 
lasted. 

**  la  the  btginnifia  was  the  W 
the  Word  wu  with  Qod,  and  tb«  \ 

•*  la  the  Ust  Lsetare,  th«  aat 


'^ 
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9«braw  Wiugf  wM  csplainad, 
vmmemetmmt  of  that  tpeeiM 
trsred  into  the  soleniA  dirges 
accd  at  fnnenU  by  the  pro- 
fre."— LowTH. 

d  flTsCemof  opittioii  and  senti- 
f^M  in  the  aneient  eUralrj.** 

any  one  Knglieh  word  which 
tall  J  literal  in  ite  metaohorieal 
is  the  word  eoKTM.  who  is  it 
ifht  of  a  qving  or  fountain 
y^*«f  of  Godas  the  scwree 
of  the  son  es  the  mmret  of 
sod  as  one  of  the  $(mreeM  of 
li,  or  of  sensation  and  reiezioii 
«jT«r,  aorordini^  to  Locke,  of 
edfeP  propoeitions  which  it 
wmj  to  enondate  in  any  other 

kLD  SXKWUBT. 

ue^fUlofeiDrsedaesie, 
tret  of  onr  eonfiipion, 
/  sf  oar  damnation  I " 

Chauckb. 
takes  its  rise  from  the 


iTIOUR.     DftMKAMOCR. 

jtL  (A.  S.  beh^bban;  for 
emning,  see  Skbat,  Eh/m, 
n  to  mil  those  actioiis 
pen  to  the  obsenrmtion  of 
rell  as  those  which  are 
directed  to  others.  As 
refers  more  especially  to 
Demeanour  (Fr.  demeneTf 
tduet)  re£srs  more  directly 
;  or  in  other  words.  De- 
wards  one's  self,  Beba- 
u  others.  Aman'sdemea- 
e  *  question  of  taste,  his 
s  a  moral  question.  He 
nself  well  who  has  aelf- 
e  behATes  well  who  has 
then.  The  two  are  very 
d,  because  all  conduct  in 
•ther  intended  to  do  so  or 
others  than  the  actor  him- 
indirectly.  When  Queen 
)xed  the  ears  of  the  Earl 
T  behaviour  was  undipii- 
ilting,  and  the  proceeding 
onstrative  to  be  a  question 
IT  only. 

»t,  perhaps,  at  libertj  to  take 
at  the  liTee  of  the  preachers 
f  were  as  iMtrfoet  as  their  les- 
ai«  entitkd  to  contend  that 
e  part  of  their  fteAorloKr  most 
a  a  great  measore  with  the 
thejtooght'* 


"  I  hare  been  told  the  same  eTon  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  proprietjr 
of  their  demeamntr  in  the  oonrentions  of 
their  erroneons  worship." — ThtUr. 

As  Bbhatiour  belongs  to  the  minor 
morals  of  society,  so  Conduct  (L.  Lat. 
eonduetuMy guard,  etcort)  to  the  graver 

Suestions  of  personal  life.  But  con- 
uct  may  be  intellectually  tested  as 
well  as  moorally.  A  man  behaves 
himself  well  or  ill ;  he  conducts  him- 
self well  or  ill,  ably  or  inefllciently. 
Behaviour  shoiUd  be  seemly,  conduct 
should  be  wise.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
behaviour  in  the  social  circle^  of  his 
conduct  in  his  fiunily,  ss  a  citisen^  or 
in  life.  Good  conduet  is  meritorious 
and  virtuous.  Good  behaviour  may 
be  natural  or  artificial.  The  con- 
duct has  rdation  to  the  station  of  men's 
lives,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
tbev  are  placed.  Good  conduct  will 
include  right  behaviour  as  a  jpart  of 
it,  and  a  proper  demeanour  will  flow 
necessarily  out  of  it. 

**  Wisdom  is  no  less  neesssery  in  religions 
and  mofal,  than  in  einl  eonduet/'—BLkiM, 

BEHOLD.  SsB.  Looi.  View. 
Etb.    Contkmplate.  Rboaro.  Ob- 

SBBVB.      PXRCXIVB.      SCAN. 

Brbold  (  A.8.  bdmUmn,  to  hold,  to 
obtervo)  denotes  a  looking  with  fixed 
observation.  We  beholdonly  objects 
of  some  size  and  importance,  as  heuu; 
worthy  of  such  fixed  observation.  It 
may  indicate  the  lowest  deme  of  it, 
ana  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 
"  As  I  was  passing,  I  beheld  such  an 
one  so  engas^"  means  little  more 
than  I  saw  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
**  I  beheld  him  with  gladness,"  implies 
more  of  such  interest,  but  the  interest 
is  independent.  No  more  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  beholding  than  an 
attentive  looking.  It  is  a  voluntarv 
act,  and  involves  a  sustained  regard, 
which  is  more  prolonged  and  serious 
than  LooEiNO  (A.S.  loeiany  to  iook 
upon),  which  is  an  action  precedent  to 
Seeing.  As  soon  as  we  turn  the 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  an  object, 
and  before  it  has  made  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct imprefliion  upon  the  eye.  we 
have  begun  to  look  at  it.  I  am  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  object  which 
you  describe,  but  I  eannot  see  it. 
The  object  of  seeing  is  not,  therefore. 
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tlwsjB  obtamed  by  looking.  Henoe 
the  term  is  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  presenting  an  aspect  in  a  certain 
direction,  as  when  we  say  of  a  boose 
that  it  looks  to  the  north.  Distinct 
perception  of  objects  is  less  inrolred 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  correspon- 
dent tains. 

"  Then  Mine  Jetns  forth,  wewriag  tbe 
•rawB  of  thorns  and  th«  purple  robe,  and 
Pilate  Huth  onto  themt  Btkold  tbe 
BiaB.''->JBi^luA  BibU, 

"  The  emotionfl  prodnoed  hj  Trefedjr  an 
vpoD  this  sappoeition  somewhat  analcwmt 
to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look  down  from 
the  battlement  of  a  tower."— Stkwast. 

8es  (A.  8.  ttdn)  is  the  resnlt  of 
Tolnntarrorinvdlnntary  looking.  To 
see  inrolres  no  more  sustained  or 
specific  exercise  of  the  ftcultj  of 
nsion  than  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  tbe  existence  or  proximity  of  an 
object,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to 
such  rapidly  passing  objecte  as  from 
their  very  rapidity  would  not  allow  of 
being  beneld  or  looked  at.  The  flash 
of  lightning  is  only  just  seen  and  dis- 
appears. To  see  a  thing  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  so  that  those  who 
hare  their  eyes  open  cannot  help  see- 
ing. If  ]rou  look  at  the  moon,  yon 
may  see  its  shape.  In  a  secondary 
sense,  on  looking  at  a  question,  we 
sometimeB  see  ue  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  In  regard  to 
tbe  faculty  of  sight,  as  employed  in 
this  secondary  sense,  Reia  lias  the 
following  remark : — 

"  It  tt  not  wlthont  reaaoa  that  the  ftooltr 


of  amiiw  ii  looked  vfotk  not  onlj  es  more 
noble  than  the  other  i 


I,  bnt  ••  haling 
•CMnething  in  it  of  a  natnre  raperior  to 
•ensatlon.  The  eridenee  of  reaeon  it  called 
ttHng,  not  feeling,  imelling,  or  tasting. 
Yea,  we  are  wont  to  ezpreai  tbe  manner  of 
the  dirine  knowledge  bj  Mmy,  as  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  ie  mott  perfect  in  na.** 

"  The  organ  of  teemg  is  the  eye,  coosist- 
ing  of  a  Tarietj  of  parts  wondarAiIlj  oon- 
tfiTed  for  the  admitting  and  reflraeting  the 
rays  of  light,  so  that  those  that  eome  from 
the  same  point  ot  the  object,  and  Ikl  1  npon 
diflprent  parts  of  the  pnpil,  are  bronght  to 
meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eje,  where- 
by the  whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retiim 
that  is  spread  there.**-~Lo0XJE. 

Curiosity  prompts  us  to  look,  inte- 
rest causes  us  to  behold,  and  nature 
enables  us  to  see.  When  the  person 
looks,  the  eye  sees.  As  it  has  been 
obeerred  that  we  may  look  without 


[behold] 

seeinn^,  so  it  is  also  true  that  we  qsj 
see  without  looking,  as  when  I  see  n 
object  in  one  dire&on,  thoueh  I  la 
looking  in  another.  The  exercise  of  tis 
mind  is  so  neoesssry  to  beholdingtkl 
we  speak  of  in&nts  as  looking,  new 
beholding^  for  the  feeling  cannot  liH 
aboTe  curiosity.  I  sometimes  look  it 
finery,  in  which  I  haye  rery  little  in- 
terest. I  behold  the  forest  tree  b 
admiration  of  its  grandeur,  or  mm 
speotade  which  meete  my  riew  irith 
astonishment,  pity,  love,  ha&ed,  ff 
contempt. 

To  £yb,  is  to  rmrd  indirectly  kt 
eamestlT,  as  gratifying  some  passioo, 
or  as  unaer  the  influence  of  some  eno- 
tion  or  desire  of  which  we  are  anxioai 
to  gire  no  manifestation.  Tbe  brer 
eyes  his  riyal's  moyementa  witk 
jealousy,  the  envious  man  eyes  with 
envy  the  indication  of  wealth  or  gnat- 
ness  in  another. 

"  What  bnt  fhith,  eyHng  the  prise,  will 
qoi^en  ns  to  ran  patientij  the  race  tksS 
is  set  belbre  ns."— Babbow. 

A  more  exact  and  scrutinising  ob- 
servation is  expressed  by  Contim- 
PLATX  (  Lat.  cmittmplarif  part,  eonttm- 
platus).    It  indicates  sucn  a  sustained 
notice  as  extends  to  the  distinctive 
nature  of  a  thing.    It  is  sometiaus 
used  of  the  purely  ideal,  as  to  contem- 
plate a  possibility  or  a  project,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  force  equivdentto 
imarins  and  intend,    Mtditatt  ia  idso 
usea  in  this  sense,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
8pecta,a  synonym  with  Contkkplati. 
In  regard  to  this,  we  may  observe 
that   we  may  contemplate  sensible 
objecta, present  and  fixture  things^  bat 
can  only  meditate  on  actions,  qualities, 
and   contingencies,  or   past  events. 
The  starry  heavens,  or  the  setting  or 
rising  sun.  are  fit  objecta  of  contem- 
plation ;  tne  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
the  ingratitude  of  man,  or  his  combined 
ste'ength  and  weakness,  his  virtues,  or 
his  succones,  are  common  subjecta  of 
meditation.    As  used  in  the  sense  of 
intending,  Cowtsmplatb  besra  more 
directly  on  the  intended  actkm  thsn 
meditate.    We  contemplate  what  we 
distinctly  intend :  we  meditate  what 
we  think  we  shall  one  dajr  undertaks. 
But  in  the  simpler  meaning  of  eon- 
temphUe,  we  nave  to  reoogniae  a 
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tioa  of  tbe  Bund.  For  farther 
pee  MsorrATB. 

f«v  ochcn  tonght  After  Him 
Amtode  Mith,  m  the  Geometer 
a  light  Use  only,  dv  ImM<  tA  fl}^ 
mitmflator  of  tmth ;  bat  BOtM 
edge  of  it  ie  any  way  naefol  or 
!  t»  thm  ordcriag  or  bettering  of 
(."— Hammohd. 

eootemplate  to  get  an  intelli- 
we  Tiew  or  scaa  to  set  a 
apreoBon.  To  Scan  (Lat. 
to  elimb)  is  to  take  a  rapid, 
iw  (O-  Fr.  veu.  part,  of  wir) 
a  more  leisurelj  obsenration. 
cnnonaly,  bj  rapidly  noting 
t  after  another ;  we  riew  by 
the  whole  at  once. 

mg  thing*  od  erery  tide,  obeerriog 
Boeoiienffcg  reach,  aad  proceeding 
and  hear  endence,  till  reason 
Bde  BO  more,  it  grieToot  labour 
aad  impatience,  and  by  no 
I  the  eaot  of  conceit  end  afEM- 


iaite,  win  attempt  to  scan 

ks  of  Him  that's  infinitely  wise  I  ** 

PoacTBXT. 
IOAM.D  (Fr.  recorder)  haa  a 
td  diaenminatiTe  force.  It 
stain  feelinn,  or  a  judgment 
iring  the  oMenraUon.  We 
thiiu^  with  pleasure,  dislike, 
aii  oiagast,  and  the  like ;  or 
1  it  aa  important  or  nnim- 
a  an  indication  of  aomething 
la  likelj  to  lead  to  certain 
leea;  while  Obsebye  (Lat. 
is  to  look  at  for  the  pnrpoae 

facta  connected  with  the 
I  drtnmatancea,  or  proper- 
ICKITE  (Lat.  p$rdfltrt)  ex* 
a  actire  and  intelligent  ez- 
the  faculty  of  sight.  We 
jr^Ur  or  anperficially,  we 
istindly  or  confusedly.  A  n 
'atchea  the  morements  of 
limal,  a  naturalist  obserrea 
ist  which  we  perceiye  has 
me  interest  for  us.  That 
see  may  hare  none  at  all. 
ve  aa  tlie  result  of  an  effort 
ome  stars  are  too  remote  to 
ed  by  the  eye.  One  sees  in 
tehy  perhaps^  to  constitute 
C  may  perceire,  by  looking 
ly  at  it^  a  lurking  expression 
amiable  quality.    We  view 

tbe  sake  of  general  im- 


preaaiona,  we  contemplate  them  when 
we  aupply  their  aaaocuitioos ;  we  ob- 
aerre  them  when  we  desire  to  gain  a 
diatinctiTe  knowledge  of  them. 

"He  rained  hie  religion  berond  his  own 
safety,  and  regarded  not  all  the  calomniee 
and  reuxMchea  of  his  enemies  es  long  as  he 
made  this  his  eonstaat  exercise,  to  keep  a 
eoBseieaee  roid  of  oibaoe  towards  Gkid,  and 
towards  men."— BxiLLiireFLKaT. 

"  But  pardon,  too,  if  eealooe  for  the  right, 
A  street  obumer  of  each  noble  flight ; 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay. 
And  show  how  hasty  writers  sDmetimes 
■tray."  Dbtdbt. 

"  Jnpiter  made  all  things,  and  all  thinge 
whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jnpiter; 
rirers  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  hearen,  aad 
what  are  between  these ;  aad  eods  and 
men,  aad  all  other  animals— whatsoeTer 
is  vercetno^,  either  by  sense  or  by  the 
mfad."— CUDWOBTH. 

BELIEF.  Cbbdit.  Tbust.  Faitb. 
Afpiamcb. 

Bbuet  ^A.  S.  g§'hifan)  is  the  ac- 
oeptance  ot  a  fact  or  atatement  as  true 
without  immediate  knowledge;  and 
admits  of  all  degreea,  from  auapicion 
orsurmise  to  moral  conviction.  It  is  the 
widest  of  all  these  terms,  the  rest  being 
forms  of  belief.   Belief  is  an  aasent  of 
the  underatandinff  to  a  thing  as  pro- 
bable or  true.    Tnis  may  or  may  not 
be  on  logical  or  sufficient  grounds. 
Belief  is  confidence  in  a  certain  se* 
q  nenoe  of  things, whether  ideas  or  facts, 
whereby  one  phenomenon  succeeds 
another.     In  its  simplest  and  rudi- 
mentary forms  belief  exists  in  the 
minds  of  irrational  animals  and  infiuits. 
The  philosopher  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain chemical  combination  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect.  The  savage  may 
believe  that  a  charm,  an  incantation, 
or  a  sacrifice  will  produce  the  same 
result.    The  stag  believes  in  a  con- 
nexion between  the  glistening  brook 
and  the  satis&ction  of  Lis  thirst,  though 
he  cannot  pass  beyond  such  narticular 
belief  to  such  as  are  foundea  on  gene- 
ralisations.   Belief  may  be  stated  in 
positive  or  negatiTe  propositions,  but 
this  is  a  difference  only  of  form:  the 
mental  state  expressed  by  belief  is  one 
and  the  same.    Belief  will  affect  our 
minds  very  differently,  aocording  as  it 
is  an  assurance  of  a  coming  good  or  a 
coming  evil — the  absence  or  t]be  'i^i*-' 
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MDoe  of  the  dMirtble,  the  probabilitjr 
or  improlwbUity  of  a  gain  or  a  lose,  a 

Sleaaure  or  a  pain.^  This  belief  has  to 
0  with  huioan  action  and  happiness, 
which  are  only  Tery  remotely  con- 
nected with  such  scientific  belief  as  is 
purely  specuIatiTe,  as  for  instance  that 
the  eartn  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  The 
aourees  of  belief  have  been  divided 
into  three.  The  Intnitire  or  Instino- 
tire,  Personal  Experience,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Emotions.  These  may 
be  and  generally  are  more  or  less  in- 
termixea. 

"  That  there  le  ntiafietiury  e\ideace  that 
manir  profeniog  to  be  original  witnenes  of 
the  ChriBtaaa  miracles  passed  their  Ures  in 
labour,  dangers,  and  sntlbriiigs,  Tolnntarily 
andergone  in  attestation  of  the  aoconnts 
which  they  deliTered,  and  solely  in  oonse- 
onenoe  of  their  6eit^  of  those  aooonnts ;  and 
tbat  they  also  submitted  from  the  same 
motlTes  to  rulcf  of  ooaduct."^PAlXT. 

CREDrr  (Lat.  crtd^f  part,  eredttutf 
to  believe)  and  Trust  (connected  with 
true),  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their 
force  to  something  more  than  external 
facts  of  evidence.  I  give  credit  to  a 
statement  because  of  some  apparent 
worthiness  of  belief  either  in  the  thin^ 
itself  or  in  the  person  who  communi- 
cates it.  Trust  IS  less  purely  intellec- 
tual and  more  practical  tnan  belief 
and  credit.  It  is,  in  short,  a  practical 
reliance  upon  a  person  or  object, 
grounded  on  a  belief  that  it  is  adaptea 
to,  or  worthy  of  it.  I  trust  the  phy- 
siciauj  his  word,  or  his  medicine.  We 
sometmies  trust  ice  that  is  not  solid, 
persons  that  are  dishonest,  opinions 
that  are  unsound. 

*'  Sith  the  ground  of  credit  is  the  eredi- 
bility  of  things  credited,  and  things  are 
made  credible  either  by  the  Icnown  eoai- 
dition  <rf  the  utterer  or  by  the  maailest 
likelihood  of  truth  whidi  they  have  in 
themselves,  hereupon  it  riseth,  that  what- 
soever we  are  persuaded  of,  the  same  we  are 
generally  said  to  belieTe."— HooRKB. 

"  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  tnaU 
his  bodily  senses  concerning  external  ob- 
jects placed  at  a  convenient  distanee,  and 
every  man  may  with  aa  nod  a  reason  pot 
•ren  a  greater  (ntfC  in  Uie  perceptions  of 
which  he  is  coneriotts  in  his  own  miad.** — 
Bishop  Harlbt. 

Faith  (earlier  form/ty,  O.  Fr./«i 

and./eid ;  Lat/Vrftsi )is  very ukeTauaT. 

*  and  might  in  many  cases  be  substituted 


[B£M0AK] 

for  it  But  it  is  less  instinctive  as^ 
more  speculative.  The  child  tnuH 
his  parents;  Ihavefaidiintheefficicf 
of  a  certain  medicine.  I  have  trust  ii 
God,  that  is,  I  feel  myself  safe  in  H« 
hands.  I  believe  that  He  will  dsil 
with  me  mercifully.  **  I  have  faith  is 
God  "  would  imply  this,  but  it  wooU 
imply  more :  as  for  instance,  diat  I  b^ 
lieve  what  He  tells  me  simply  beesue 
it  is  Himself  who  says  it.  in  order  is 
have  arrived  at  this  I  must  have  come 
to  an  antecedent  conviction  of  the  pe^ 
feet  character  of  God.  Belief  and 
credit  are  specifically  given  on  o^ 
casions.  Trust  and  &itfa  are  hahituda 
of  mind.  The  former  may  stop  with 
intellectual  assent,  the  latter  prompt 
to  action.  The  former  may  even  lesd 
to  the  latter,  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
as  the  speculative  may  beoom^e  the 
operative.  Faith  is  always  pra^icsl. 
Belief  on  the  other  hand  may  lesd  to 
no  action  at  all.  While  fiuth  remores 
mountains,  the  devils  believe  tnd 
tremble.  To  set  aside  reason  in  be- 
lieving is  credulity,  not  faith.  Mea*s 
belie&  are  swayedTnot  merelv  by  their 
intellects,  but  by  the  logic  of'their  pre- 
judices  and  passions.  A  fiill  defi- 
nition of  faith  in  the  theological  sense 
is  thus  given  by  Clarke : — 

<«  Faith  is  that  firm  belief  of  things  at 
present  not  seen,  that  conrietion  upon  the 
mind  of  the  truth  of  the  promises  voA 
threateninss  of  God  made  taiown  m  th« 
Gospel,  of  uie  certain  reality  of  the  rewards 
and  mmlsiiments  of  the  life  to  oome,  which 
enables  a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the  temp* 
tations  of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey  God  is 
expectation  of  an  invisible  reward  here- 
after," 

BEMOAN.  Bewail.  Laiie>-t. 
Depijore. 

These  are  words  expressive  of  the 
external  manifestation  of  sorrow.  Be- 
moan (A.  S.  bi-nuauuiy  compounded  of 
the  prefix  hi-  and  mJtnan,  to  moan) 
takes  its  complexion  from  its  etymo 
lo^y,  and  denotes  a  deep  and  sU^oit 
gnef  too  deep  for  words.  It  b<>longs 
to  causes  of  permanent  sorrr  ^ — as  to 
bemoan  one's  hard  lot,  or  Adverse  fate. 
He  who  bemoans  wh'A  has  happened 
seeks  solitude,  and  dwells  upon  the 
loss  he  has  susta'ued  or  the  evil  that 
has  be&llen  hin* ,  and  upon  the  change 
which  it  has  u  ade  in  the  whole  tissue 
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of  his  life.    He  giyes 
ip  to  detpoixienc J  or  despair. 

a  pnor-aoirited  creature  that  died 
la  tame  for  his  crimes  bemoaned 
unaolUUy,  he  rebaked  him  with 
ion :  Is  it  no  eooM^ation  tosoeh  a 
oa  to  die  with  Phodoaf" — SjpeC' 


a.  (O.  E.  be^utaUen—U-f  and 
9  wail)  expresses  a  less  pro- 
id  more  energetic  fbnn  of  sor- 
BBBOiily  £oft  specific  erents,  as 
to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
I  bewails  makes  frequent  re- 
to  the  sabject  of  his  grief  or 
ntmeot.  It  is  unrestrained, 
\T  horn  seeking  solitude  would 
le  relief  in  uncontrolled  grief 
\j  making  it  known  to  others. 

I  matt  bttoaS  the  bleauig  lost 

b  oar  Haapdens  and  oar  SydaeTS 

■d. 

kt  least  baoaU  it  ander  sUss 

laong  a  pesple  less  aastere, 

I  whiieh  naTing  nerer  known  ma 

et  iwprsaeh  me  with  the  loss  I 
L"  COWPKB. 

irr  (Lat.  iawuntiri)  has  leas 
lef  and  more  formali^  than 
as.  It  applies  to  much  lighter 
if  trouble,  so  that  we  may  eren 
the  follj  or  weakness  of  an- 
It  commonly  inyolres  strong 
hurt  drcomstances  should  be  as 
!  when  they  might  hsTO  been 
le,  as  in  the  case  of  injudicious 
:  which  might  hare  been  a- 

M  ^ni^minas  came  next  behind, 
aaaal  woond  in  Lebanon  allowed 
isn  iHtt*— *■  to  lament  his  fkte 
gas  dittka  aU  a  saoimer's  daj." 

MiLTOH. 

oas  (Lat.  dipUrart)  is  to  feel 
ess  great  and  deep  dissatisfac- 

ad  her  or  for  erer  to  deplore 
m."  MiLTOH. 


it  for  that  which  brings 
we  deplore  when  the  sorrow 
reflected  upon— as  fi>r  instance 
might  haTe  been  aroided,  or 
ttg  specifically  infelicitous  in 
lie  ct  it.  80  for  instance  we 
an  h<mourable,  and  deplore  a 
table  misfortune.  A  fiitner  de- 
lis son's  misconduct,  and  la« 


ments  his  early  death.  Other  senti- 
ments besides  mere  sorrow  are  with  us 
when  we  deplore.  We  lament  occur- 
rences, we  deplore  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  causes  which  led  to 
them,  or  the  character  which  attaches 
to  them.  To  deplore  is  to  lament  in  a 
reasoning  and  reflexive  way,  the  mind 
contempmtlng  the  nature  of  the  erent 
or  act.  and  feeling  that  **  pity  'tis,  'tis 


true." 


BENEDICTION.    Blbsxng. 

The  Bknbdictiom  (Lat  bUMSdiC' 
Hongm)  is  the  invocation  of  the  Blxss- 
nro  (A.  8.  hUtsian,  to  bU$t).  The 
blessing  is  the  benefit  involud.  A 
blessing  is  such  a  ^;ood  thing  as  may 
be  regarded  as  an  item  in  the  general 
sum  of  human  prosperity  and  nappi- 
ness ;  especially  as  conferred  by  some 
higher  person  or.  power.  He  who  is 
not  able  to  bestow  a  blessing  may,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  or  relatioiuhip,  pro- 
nounce a  benediction. 

BENEFACTION.     Donation. 

Benktaction  (Lat.  blMtfactionem) 
and  Donation  (Lat.  dondtionem)  both 
express  the  act  of  giving  or  the  thing 
given  for  some  liberal  or  charitable 
purpose ;  but  a  donation  may  be  small 
or  large,  though  it  majr  not  be  incon- 
siden&le:  abenefactionislargeenough 
to  have  a  material  effect  upon,  and  to 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  object. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  employed  of 
the  gift  of  money  and  lands  to  institu- 
tions by  way  of  endowment  or  perma- 
nent source  of  income.  A  very  large 
sum  of  money  given  as  a  donation, 
if  it  be  funded  so  as  to  produce  an 
annual  return,  becomes  a  bene&ction. 
Donations  benefit  individuals.  Bene- 
factions augment  institutions.  Dona- 
tion is  also  used  to  mean  a  single  eift, 
as  distinct  from  subscription,  which 
often  implies  a  repeated  giving. 

"Here  idle  and  nseless  and  therefore 
necessitous  persons  are  taught  the  best 
lesson,  labour*  inured  to  it,  uid  then  sent 
out  with  sueh  a  stoek  <rf  indnstrj  as  will  do 
them  more  real  senrioe  than  any  other  kind 
of  t>en»/aetion,''—AT]xaBUB,Y. 

"  They  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish 
iiig  tbemaeWes  m>m  the  lower  elssses  bjr 
Tolnntary  donations  to  the  eharitj  bos."— 
Anecdotet  qfBtSEOy  Watsov 
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BENEnCENT.  BouNTiruL. 
MuNincBNT.  Obnbkous.  Lib  bra  l. 
Bbnetolent. 

BBHsncBirr  (Lat.  Mfn^^^Cnw,  btw 
fienit)  is  m  term  denoting:  h^h  ex- 
eellenoe.  It  denotei  larg^eneM  of 
bonntf  ipringing  from  the  lii|^he8t 
poritjr  tnd  goodness  of  natore,  and  in 
Its  hij^best  Tonn  appertains  most  ap- 
propriately to  the  Creator^  and  is  not 
confined  to  anj  one  kind  of  gifts.  It 
is  the  outfiow  of  great  kindness  com- 
bined with  ample  powers.  He  who, 
firom  largeness  of  heart,  confers  upon 
another  some  great  adrantage  is 
beneficent,  though  what  he  gires  be 
not  snch  a  gift  as  diminishes  nis  own 
store.  Selt-denial  does  not  belong  to 
beneficence,  because  the  beneficent  is 
above  the  condition  of  sufiering  from 
a  diminution  of  what  he  possesses 
when  he  bestows  upon  others.  The 
term  has  in  modem  parlanoe  come  to 
express  almost  restnctiTsly  an  attri- 
bute of  the  diyine  nature.  Benefi- 
cence also  gives  not  only  largely,  but 
wisely  and  well. 

'*  Whose  iraik  is  withont  Isboar,  whose 

dssigna 
No  flaw  defenns,  no  difliealtj  thwmrta, 
Asd  whose   ben^eence    ao    charge    ex- 
hausts." COWPBR. 

Bountiful,  full  of  bounty  (Fr. 
bontSf  Lat.  hMUdtem)f  is  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Bounty  is  a  natural  liberality  of 
Crying.  The  bountiful  man  takes 
pleasure  in  the  fulness  of  what  he  be- 
stows. He  thinks  little  of  the  merits  of 
the  giving,  but  to  him  the  sic'ht  of  the 
full  measure  of  his  gifts  is  pleasant. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the 
pnhlie  weal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, who,  ftn*  the  general  good,  takes  npon 
himself  to  caae  ns  of  the  whole  weight  and 


care  of  gorerament ;  bat  still  that  6oiml»- 
/W  so«rce  of  power  permits,  bjr  a  veiy 

Seneroos  dispensation,  some   streams   to 
ow  down  to  OS.*'— Melmoth,  FUny. 

MuN  mcBKT  ( lAUmitvXftetu  )  stands 
to  costliness  as  Bountiful  to  amplitude 
or  Quantity.  It  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  object  ^ven — as  a  munincent 
donation.  It  is  rather  external  than 
moral,  drawing  attention  more  to  the 
rich  quality  of  the  gift,  than  to  any 
goodness  or  beneficence  of  the  giver ; 
though  these  are  by  no  means  ex« 
cHdei.    The  monilioent  man  is  one 


[benefic 

of  lordly  liberality,  and  pn 
grand  in  what  he  giret.  Hence 
ficence  may  be  either  the  i 
manifestation  of  a  princely  libi 
or  it  may  be  the  product  of  o 
tion  or  selfishness,  but  the  lu\ 
cosUy  quality  of  the  gift  will,  in 
case,  ensure  the  term  Munif 
Like  the  beneficent,  the  munifi 
above  the  feeling  of  any  loss  in 
what  he  gives.  He  who  shoul 
very  Isrpely,  bat  should  impc 
himself  by  so  doing,  would  b 
sacrificing  rather  than  munificen 
the  mumficent  man  looks  witi 
indifference  on  the  greatness 
own  gift. 

"  The  institution  of  a  School  of  8l 
in  the  honse  of  a  ronng  noblemi 
Dnke    of   Richmond)  of   the  flxtt 
rirals  the  boasted  mvn^etmci  of 
princes.**— Walpolk. 

Genbrous  ( lAt,  giMbrvtutf  wel 
f^turous)  differs  from  the  fbn 
m  not  relating  exclusively  to  a 
of  external  giving.  Generosit- 
mental  disposition  irrespective 
opportunities  which  may  exi 
exercising  it.  It  ia  that  noblei 
nature,  which  not  only  gives  1 
but  is  ready  to  do  so  at  ue  cost  ol 
fioe  to  selK  Hence  it  applies  < 
giving,  as  well  as  giving.  It 
of  a  disposition  which  is  9} 
meannesses  of  all  kinds,  w 
niggardliness,  malice,  or  any 
Generosity  is  nearly  allied  to  1 
nimity.  It  gives  when  it 
withhold;  it  forgives  when  it 
punish.  It  will  accord  praise 
to  an  enemy.  It  refuses  to  tal 
fair  advantoges,  and  will  be  al 
todogood.  It  is  a  virtue  of  an 
whom  circumstances  have  n 
superior.  Hence  the  Deity,  1 
He  may  be  called  Beneficent, 
tifnl,  and  even  Munificent,  001 
be  called  generous. 

"  All  men  affect  to  seem  oenenmr 
say  they  scorn  to  be  base,  bnt  gene 
in  nothmg  more  seen  than  in  a  can 
mate  of  other  men's  virtnes  an 
qaalities.  To  this,  generoaitj  of 
generosity  of  edncation,  generoeitT 
dplesandjadgmentdosJloQ 


pooe."—BARROw. 


censpiiii 


Liberal  (Lat.  nbtrmik),  like 
TiPULydenotes  a  character  whiol 


^ 
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es  largely,  but  like  G  ene- 
8  to  more  than  matters  of 
ip^.  Liberality  is  a  ten- 
^iciexact  circumscription, 
'  margins  in  judgment  and 
le  ad  vantM^e  of  others.  To 
il  riew  of  a  case  is  so  to 
to  its  facts  and  interpreta- 

admit  fiirourable  rather 
ee  unfaTourable,  or  even 
igid  constructions.  To  give 
to  avoid  calculating  what , 
sufficient  or  exactly  just, 

fear  to  exceed  lines  of 
g  in  such  cases. 

icy.then,  that  i*  to  be  obMnred 
cems  to  eonnst  ia  its  b«tag 
ith  tnch  cheerfalnew  u  maj 
odlike  pleMore  that  is  to  be 
I  oblifuftf  one's  feUow-erea- 
ctefor. 

.SNT  ( Lat.  bhiMUfUy  wish- 
ike  Gei'erous,  belongs  to 
rather  than  the  act.  The 
man  may  want  the  means 
cral  in  matters  of  money 
It  he  will  naturally  give 
an,  and  according  to  his 
A  a  disposition  of  wishing 
en.  The  benevolent  will 
ure  as  well  as  be  glad  to 
enevolence  is  the  principle 
lanifested  in  beneficence, 
exist  passively.  The  op- 
nevolence  is  notniggardii- 
h  the  man  who  is  not  be- 
ill  be  niggardly  in  good 
;  sel£ahnes8  or  more  posi- 
Tolence.  The  benevolent 
id  of  more  happiness  in 
he  can  be  himself  the  in- 
:  producing. 

IT  lore  or  desire  of  good  soes 
m  it  is  termed  good.wiu  or 
BengpoUnct  embraces  all 
le  of  enjojrinfT  U17  portion  of 
Ds  it  becomes  aairersal  bene- 
rh  manifests  itself  by  being 
tJM  share  of  good  every  cre*- 
ia  a  disposition  to  increase  it. 
■neanness  at  their  saflerings, 
abhorrence  of  cruelty  nnder 
se  er  pretest.  When  these 
ire  aetuur  powerAilly  Lowiirds 
spable  or  eigoyment,  they  are 
ecolent  affections,  and  as  they 
loee  who  indQlge  them  oper»> 
ondoet,  or  priaciples  of  aetioo, 
tlM  benarolcat  jnrtMple.*'— 


BENEVOLENCE.  Bemionity. 
Humanity.     Kindness. 

Benevolence.  (Sm  ''Benevo- 
lent," preceding  article.) 

Benignity  ^Lat.  lUtni^tiaUm)  is  a 
less  active  quaiit3r  than  oenevolence. 
Benignity  is,  as  it  were,  dormant,  or 
passive  benevolence.  It  is  a  matter 
more  of  temperament  than  will.  It  is 
a  tendency  to  benevolence,  but  so  fiur 
short  of  it  that  it  is  sometimes  applied 
meta]diorically  to  other  influences 
than  the  human  will ;  as  the  benign, 
that  is, propitious,  aspects  and  influen- 
ces of  tne  seasons.  \Vhen  empWed  of 
persons,  benign  denotes  some  degree 
of  superiority  in  the  person,  we 
shoula  be  more  likely  to  speak  of  the 
benignity  of  a  rich  or  powerful  man 
than  of  a  poor  man.  Indeed,  benig- 
nity is  tantamount  to  a  benevolent  con- 
descension which  enters  more  into  it 
than  sympathy  does.  It  lies  in  aspect 
and  manner,  and  is  mild,  open,  genial, 
pleasing.  As  benevolence  is  inherent, 
so  benigniQr  may  be  shown  on  special 
occasions  only. 

"  In  a  thermometer  'tis  only  the  present 
and  most  sublimated  spirit  that  is  either 
contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or 
inclemency  of  the  season." — Spectator 

Humanity  (Lat.  i^f(maii)(tdt«m)  ex- 
presses an  impulse  rather  thanaquality. 
it  is  that  specific  manifestation  of  active 
kindness  which  man  as  such  is,  or 
oufl^ht  to  be,  prompted  to  exhibit  to  h\» 
fellow-man,  or  to  any  living  creatures 
with  which  he  is  brought  into  cou" 
tact.  Humanitv  stands  over  against 
special  cases  which  stand  in  need  of 
it  and  evoke  it.  The  act  of  the  good 
Samaritan  was  emphatically  an  act  of 
humanity.  Yet  humanity  is  not  so 
much  a  virtue  when  exhibited  as 
something  the  absence  of  which  is 
positively  disgraceful  and  evil.  Hu- 
manity shows  itself  in  treating  none 
with  harshness,  in  excusing  the  fail- 
ings, in  supporting  the  weakness,  and 
in  consoline  the  sorrows  or  miti^ting 
the  pains  of  others  when  possible. 

"It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  humtanity 
built  upon  plain  reason,  that  rather  a 
nocent  person  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  than  an  innocent  sbonld  be  ooa- 
stramed  to  suffer."— Babrow. 

KiNONFss  (A.  S.  cvndef  natural'^,  i* 
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rerj  like  b^erolenoe,  but  is  nther  a 
•ocial  than  a  moral  Tirtue.  It  applies 
to  mioor  acts  of  oourteey  and  good- 
will, for  which  benevolence  womd  be 
too  aerioos  a  term.  ''  Have  the  kind- 
nesa  to  do  so-and-so,"  is  a  phrase  of 
social  courtesy.  To  say  that  the  good 
Samaritan  performed  an  act  of  land- 
ness  would  be  iK>t  untrue,  but  veiy 
inadeouate. 

"  If  Achitophel  aiffnify  the  brother  of  a 
fool,  the  ftuthor  of  that  poem  will  pMS 
with  his  readers  for  the  next  of  Ida.  And 
periiaps  it  is  the  relatioa  that  makes  the 
Atiw^Nect.*'— Dbtdkh. 

BENT.  Bias.  Inclination.  Turn. 
PaoPXNsrrr.  Tkndxncy.  Phone- 
NBS8.     DtsposmoN. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepon- 
deratinjg  influence  of  mind.  Bent 
(participle  of  bend)  applies  to  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  aflections,  or 
the  entire  nature.  As  the  force  of 
Bent  is  general  and  constant,  so  that 
of  Bias  (Fr.  hiai*,  a  ilope  or  ilant) 
is  peculiar.  A  man's  bent  is  his  dis- 
position, natural  or  acquired.  He  is 
Diased  on  a  particular  occasion.  So 
iar  as  he  has  a  bent,  it  will  afl^  his 
thoughts,  his  occupation,  his  choice 
of  a  mode  of  life.  So  far  as  he  has  a 
bias,  he  is  swayed  in  choice,  preference 
or  judgment.  A  bias  is  luce  a  lateral 
dip  in  an  inclined  plane,  or  a  weight 
introduced  into  a  ball,  which  pre- 
Tents  the  judgment  firom  following  an 
underiating  course,  but  sways  it 
sside.  The  word  is  used  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  in  the  following : — 

"  If  70a  suppose  a  die  to  hare  anj  biat, 
howerer  naali,  to  a  particular  side,  this[6uu, 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  •Wt  in  a  few 
throws,  will  oertainlj  preTaii  in  a  great 
Bsmber,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirelj 
to  that  side."— Hume. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  there  has  not  for  these 
■Mnj  years  appeared  anything  more 
finished  of  the  kind,  if  indeed  my  great 
affBction  fbr  him,  and  the  praises  he  be- 
stowed npon  me,  do  not  bias  my  judg- 
ment.''—Hxlmoth,  FUnjf. 

"  It  is  the  legislatiTe  policy  to  comply 
with  the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and 

E*Te  it  all  the  improrements  of  which  it 
snsesptible."— Hums. 

Inclination  (Lat.  inetin^ionem)  is  a 
tendency  of  the  will  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain preference^  or  of  the  judement 
to  adopt  a  oertam  belief  or  conclusion 
rather  than  otheri.    Its  motire  prin- 


[beittJ] 

ciple  IS  within  the  person,  as  Bia>  ^ 
ceeds  externally  tram  something  _ 
the  case  or  circumstances.    Tempers 
ment  may  give  an  inclinati<»i,  eiact-l 
tion  a  bias.     In  their  primary  fbrotj 
inclination  belongs  to  bodies  both  m 
rest  and  in  motion,  bias  only  to  thm} 
in  motion ;  inclination  is  more  Tofauh; 
tary  and  conscious,  bias  more  unooa* : 
scious  and  involuntary.    InclmstioB 
may  lead  practicallT  to  strong  raiiltL 
but  it  belongs  itself  to  tendemeaoi 
the  gentler  kind. 

'<  Shall  I  Tsntnre  to  say,  my  Lord,  tlista 
oar  late  conTersation  yon  were  incliMd  * 
the  party  which  you  adopted  mther  bytte  J; 
feelings  of  yoor  good  nature  than  bf  tbt  ^i"^ 
conrftetion  of  your  judgment  P  ** — Buill>       ^ 

Propensitt  (Lat.  prvpemsuiy  n^ 
in^  towards)  is  an  unreflecting,  eoih 
stitutional,  or  even  animid  pronflKA^ 
which  may  be  natunl,  or  simplj  tbe 
result  of  habit.    It  is  dways  in  tlit 
direction  of  action  of  some  kind,  ei* 
temal  or  mental.    It  is  mostly  sm^ 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.    We  do  sot 
speak  of  a  propensity  to  virtne,  ^ 
noble  or  wise  actions ;  but  to  crrorSt 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  vices.    Indi' 
nation  which  has  become  habitiislasi^ 
energetic  through  want  of  reflexi0i^ 
and  self-control  is  Propensitt.  IncU' 
NATION  should  be  distinguished  fro^ 
Disposition,  as  the  active  firom  tb^ 

Sassive.     Inclination  is  positive  te^ 
ency  towards  an  object    DispositiaC^ 
is  a  state  of  aptitude  fir  it.    indins'' 
tion  has  reference  to  single  acts,  dis^ 
position  to  the  general  mime  of  Bind. 
He  who  is  inclmed  to  stv^y  will  pve- 
bably  find  a  way  forhimself  of  begin- 
ing  It.    He  who  is  disposed  to  stodr 
wul  probably  yield  to  any  incentiVe 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.     I  am  inclined  to  do  what  I  wiA 
to  do.     I  am  disposed  to  do  that  to 
wbich  I  have  no  objection.     IncUna- 
tions  are  yielded  to  or  repressed,  dis- 

Positions  are  cherished  or  overoome. 
be  disposition  comprehends  the 
springs  and  motives  of  many  different 
actions  ;  the  inclination  sets  in  the 
direction  of  one.  W  e  may  expect  that 
sooner  or  later  a  man  wul  do  what  he 
is  disposed  to  do,  but  we  cannot  cal- 
culate on  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  inclined ;  for  other  oonsideratioBS 


eath] 


-ge«t  themselTes  to   induce 
refirmin  from  following  out 
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be  doty  of  erery  maa  who  wonld 
»  hinaelf  to  obtain,  if  possible,  » 
I  to  be  pleesed."— Stkklb. 

I  this  strong  natural  propensity 
id  iaqaetjT  cannot  posinblj  eon- 
he  hypotheaia  of  the  soal's  earning 
f  Ood's  hands  pore  and  inunaen- 
Bth  it  moat  aptlj  snit  with  the 
fits  pre-enstence." — GLAirrtLL. 

(Fr.  toumtTj  to  tuTti)  is  acol- 
rofd,  and  commonly  expresses 
ent  preference  for  a  thmg,  as 
he  taste,  and  indicative  of  a 
iptitude  for  some  occupation 
toerefore  taken  up,  being  that 
b  there  is  a  natural  capacity, 
ds  the  tendencies,  not  of  per- 
erents,  the  word  Turn  ex- 
Qch  an  aiteration  in  the  course 
s  as  has  resulted  from  cautiM 
dated  upon. 

» is  a  T«T7  odd  turn  of  thonght  re- 
r  this  sort  of  writing  (the  Ihiiy 
itxas,  as  Dryden  calb  it),  and  it 
bts  nr  a  poet  to  saoeeed  in  it  who 
partkviar  cast  of  ftmcy." — ^Addi- 

iHCT  (Lat.  UndStrtj  to  tend) 
ips,  the  most  eeneral  of  all, 
that  account,  the  least  soeci- 
tpieasire.  It  denotes  a  force 
ij  o|peratin^  in  a  particular 
I,  whether  it  be  of  a  moral  or 
«1  kind,  and  maj  be  the  re- 
echanical  influence,  or  nature 
.  A  tcnnidency  is  an  inherent 
on,  soiBciently  sustained  to  be 
id  with  a  certain  result  or  end. 
» PaopEKsiTY,  it  connects  itself 
arourable,  rather  than  desir- 
dts.  A  tendency  is  a  sustained 
a  turn  is  an  unforeseen  ten- 
Whether  or  not  it  be  that 
nt.  spontaneous  and  unregu- 
likefy  to  go  wrong,  certain  it 
•ndency  is  seldom  a  term  of 
mate.  Things  take  a  favour- 
unfavourable  turn,  but  they 
bad  tendency.  We  do  not 
often  in  common  parlance  of 
endency.  Yet  this  is  by  no 
baolute,  and  the  following  is 
pie  to  the  contrary : — 

try  expegrimeatal  seienee  there  is 
y  tomrd  perf(Betiea.'*~MAOAU- 


It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  tendency  of  circumstances, 
but  of  internal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Pboneness  (Lat.  promw,  tnelined 
forwards)  denotes  a  moral  proclivity 
or  constitutional  tendency,  and  is  al- 
most universally  restricted  to  an  un- 
fiivourable  sense.  It  is  that  condition 
of  an  agent  which  makes  him  pre- 
disposed to  certain  conduct.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  leaning  of  a  body, 
which  fdls  immediately  that  a  prop  or 
restraint  is  removed.  Pronbness  ex- 
presses the  more  active  form  of  dispo- 
sition, yet.  like  Propensity,  though 
less  strongly,  is  a  term  of  unfavourable 
rather  uan  favourable  meaning. 
Men  are  disposed  to  virtue  and  prone 
to  vice.  Yet  this  rule  is  not  absolute. 
Pope  says — 

"  Malice  prone  the  rirtnes  to  defame.** 
On  the  other  hand^ 

"An  honeat,  heartj  simplicitj,  and 
pronenets  to  do  all  that  a  man  knows  of 
Gkid's  will,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and  in- 
fallible way  to  know  more  of  it.'*--8oUTH. 

BEQUEATH.    Devise.   Demise. 

Bequeath  (A.S.  be-ewethariy  to  de- 
elare)  points  to  times  anterior  to  writ- 
ten testaments,  when  property  was 
devised  by  toord  of  mouth  in  the  pre- 
sence of^  witnesses.  Bequeath  is 
{iroperly  applied  to  a  gift  by  will,  or 
egacy,  that  is,  of  personal  property ; 
and  he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  lega- 
tee. But  it  is  popularly  extended,  and 
construed  by  the  Law  Ourts  to  em- 
brace what  18  properly  expressed  by 
Devisx. 

To  Devise  (O.  Fr.  devUer,  to  6e- 
queath^  is  properly  used  for  the  gift  by 
will  of  real  property. 

Demise  (O.  f  r    demitty  fern.  part. 

of  <is(<)nier('*e,  todismiu)  is  strictly  the 

leaving  of  property  at  death  to  one 

who  has  already  a  claim  to  it  as  the 

heir.    Hence  the  term  '*  demise  of  the 

Crown,''  which  is  the  transfer  at  the 

death  of  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 

to  the  lawful  successor.    The  idea  of 

expectancy  belongs  to  the  last,  not  to 

the  two  £oarmer. 

"  I  have  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pAeasnre,  a  legacy  of  the  mmoos  Lord 
bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  genioseo  that 
onrowaoranycoantryhaspiodacad.  MVai 
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hftTiag  btquealked  his  lonl,  bodj  and  ettate 
in  tlie  nciikl  form,  he  adds,— Mpr  name  and 
memory  I  leare  to  foreign  nattont,  and  to 
mj  eountTTmen  after  eome  time  be  named 
omr—TaOer. 

BEREAVE.    Dephitb.    Stbip. 

Bereave  (A.  S.  beredfiany  be-  and 
ndfian^  to  steal  or  rofr  )  is  so  to  take  from 
Mother  as  to  leave  a  feeling  of  priva- 
tion or  destitution.  The  things  of 
which  we  are  bereft  are  of  the  nature 
of  cherished  possessions. 

Depri  v£(  LeLtdcvrtvdre)  is  so  to  take 
as  to  leave  with  a  feeling,  or  in  a  con- 
dition of  incompleteness. 

Strip  (Low  Ger.  itrtpe,  a  stripe  or 
liney  Get,  streif)  denotes  a  suoden, 
violent,  or  arbitrary  taking  awaj.  so 
as  to  l^ve  in  a  condition  of  destitu- 
tion. Onlj  sentient  creatures  are  be- 
reaved. Inanimate  substances  maj  be 
deprived  or  stripped.  We  are  bereaved 
onlj  of  actual  and  substantial  sources 
of  comfort  or  happiness,  we  maj  be 
deprived  of  what  has  only  a  specula- 
tive existence — as  hope,  opportunity 
of  action,  or  abstract  goods.  We  a/e 
stripped  of  what  is  attached  to  us, 
belongs  to  us,  is  worn  by  us,  or  with 
which  we  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
vested. We  are  bereft  of  comforts, 
blessings,  possessions,  deprived  of 
means,  faculties,  powers,  offices,  pri- 
vileges, and  stripped  of  anything 
without  which  we  are  bare,  naked, 
destitute.  Bereave  has  the  most 
purely  moral.  Strip  the  most  purely 
phvsical  force,  and  Deprive  partakes 
of  both.  In  winter  the  tree  is  stripped 
of  its  leaves.  The  widow  bemoans 
her  bereavement,  while  the  cold  de- 

S rives  the  first  of  its  foliage,  and 
eath  the  second  of  her  natural  pro- 
tector. It  is  power  that  bereaves,  and 
force  that  strips.  It  may  be  fraud 
that  deprives. 

•*  Me  hare  jre  bereaved  of  my  children." 
— JE^/itA  BiMe. 

"  Mr.  Pvm,  in  a  long-fbrm*d  daoonrse« 
lamented  the  miserable  state  and  condition 
of  the  kinplom,  aggraratcd  all  the  parti- 
cnlars  which  bad  been  done  amiss  in  the 
government,  as  done  and  contrired  mali- 
eionsly  and  npon  deliberation  to  change  the 
whole  f^rame,  and  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
the  Uberty  and  proper^  which  was  their 
birthright  by  the  laws  of  the  land."--CLA- 

BXMIKUf. 

"  Opinions  which  at  the  time  of  the 


•ion  of  James,  no  clergyman  ooald  bait 
avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  bmf 
ttripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  bat 
title  to  preferment.'*— M AHA iTT.Av, 

BID.    Call.     Invite.     Sumxojt.   1 
Cite.  J 

Of  these  Call  is  the  most  geoenl   1 
(A£,  eeaUian),  It  is  to  raise  the  Toiee 
to  attract  attention.     It  is  an  act  of    ^ 
sentient  but  not   necessarily  hnmn 
beings,  as  in  the  call  of  a  bird.  It  in- 
plies  no  relation  in  particular  betweci 
the  parties  calling  and  called.    Tlie 
strong  may  call  to  account,  the  wetk 
call   for  help.     Metaphoricallj,  cir- 
cumstances    mav    caU    for  especiii 
exertion.    The  cnaracteristic oft cill 
is  its  distinctness.     It  may  be  an  as- 
nouncement,  a  demand,  a  request,  i 
summons,  an  invitation,  and  impe^ 
sonally  a  necessity  or  obligation. 
"  How  often  hare  I  steod 
A  rebel  to  the  skies. 
The  calls,  the  tenders  of  a  God, 
And  mercy's  loudest  cries.**      Watt*. 

To  Invftb  (Lat.  tnviiorv)  is  to  call 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  answer 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another; 
but  it  may  be  with  or  without  spokes 
words,  as  by  a  look,  by  inarticultte 
sounds,  by  writing.  Invitation  im- 
plies some  degree  of  equality  between 
parties,  and  is  an  act  ot  persaasion,  or 
courtesy,  or  affection.  Its  chartcte- 
ristic  is  attractiveness,  or  an  efibrt  olf  it; 
and  so  fine  weather  is  said  to  invite  to 
exercise  or  travel. 

'*  Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate : 
Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  stste 
He  that  invites  will  not  the  invited  mo^ 
Opening  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knock.* 

Wjlllek 
To  Bid  (A.S.  beSdan),  and  to  Sim- 
mon (lAt.  svmm^nere,  to  remind)  both 
implv  the  authoritative  use  of  wordi, 
or  otner  media  of  communication :  hot 
Bid  extends  to  action  generally.  Sum- 
mon to  the  particular  action  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  particular  place.  Bid  u 
imperative  and  formal ;  Summon,  offi- 
cial, leg^,  or  compulsory.  We  maj 
bid  also  through  kindness  or  courtesj, 
as  the  host  bias  his  guest  welcome. 

"  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  aoqnainted 
^th  my  hnmonr,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed 
when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  Uble  or  in 
my  chamber,  as  I  think  flt,  ait  still  and  sav 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.**— 
Spectator. 
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DCS,  both  nnsll  uid  gr««t,  de«d 
I,  shall  be  summoned  to  appeftr  be- 
MdfU  sad  impartial  tribonal,  and 
It  of  all  their  aetiooa."— 


(Fr.  eiter,  Lat.  i^Uare)  has  the 
ir  sense  of  to  call  b^  name,  in 
t  is  a  synoDYm  with  Quote, 
lotnpared  with  Summon,  it  ex- 
more  viridlj  the  authority 
las  jurisdiction  over  persons, 
n  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
rartj  he  is  cited  to  appear  be- 
idge  or  a  superior.  Legalljr, 
tnesses  are  cited  to  g^re  eri- 
>ersons  are  summoned  to  an- 
targes.  It  is  the  jurisdiction 
kdiridual  which  cites,  and  the 
T  of  the  law  which  summons. 
Dj  a  kind  of  metaphor,  Sum- 
ipplied  to  the  force  of  circum- 
tnat  is,  to  such  calls  as  are 
without  being  authoritatiTe  ; 
n  <Mie  is  summoned  to  the 
from  town  by  important  busi- 


■od  WM  called  bj  the  Bishop  of 
er,  the  Pop«*>  I<egste,  to  right  the 
vhea  the  King  wa*  died  to  appear, 
ia^  to  know  the  cause,  anewer  was 
t  u  was  to  aatwer  for  hie  ifflpriaon* 
dions  aad  depririn^  them  cic  their 
kifA,  being  a  Chrutian  king,  he 
t  to  do.**— Baksb,  Stephen, 

Gbbat.  Lakge. 
[etym.  uncertain)  expresses 
e  as  gives  the  impression  of 
omeness,  or  bulk,  as  a  big  box, 
^  mountain.  Like  Lahge,  it 
lelf  more  easily  than  Great  to 
the  existence  of  relative  or 
itire,  but  not  actual  sixe,  as  an 
lot  so  biff  as  a  flea;  whileGaEAT 
some  aegree  of  actual  size, 
ics  the  idea  of  physical  turgi-. 
i  rotundity,  as  well  as  site ; 
D  what  is  moralUr  analogous 
,  the  moral  use  being  much 
i  common.  The  frog  that 
herself  out  asked  her  young 
ras  bigger  than  the  ox.  In 
braae  as  a  rear  big  with  events, 
is  metapooricalf  and  equiva- 
■egnaot. 

sed    and  Urge    of  limbs,  with 

Dbtdxm. 


r  (A.  8.  gndt)  has  not  so 
r  this  abstract  force,  but  im- 


plies some  degree  of  actual  siae.  As  Bio 
Delongs  to  bulk,  so  Gbbat  to  extent, 
and  La  BOB  (Lat.  Urgus,  unds,  ampU) 
to  width  or  capacity.  A  big  building 
is  made  ofa  great  mass  of  material ;  a 
great  building  is  lofty^  wide,  and  ex- 
tensiye.  A  large  building  would  hold 
a  great  numbor  of  persons  or  a  great 
quantitr  of  goods.  Bio  is  only  in- 
elegantly applied  to  nouns  expressive 
of  number,  quantity,  or  extent,  but 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of  those  quali- 
ties. We  do  not  say  a  big  number  of 
persons.  Greatness  of  circumference 
makes  things  big.  Gbbat  is  used  of 
degree  in  a  way  m  which  Labob could 
not  be  so  well  used,as,I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed or  deUffhted;  and  Labob  of 
quantity  where  Gbbat  could  not  be  so 
well  used,as.  He  waslargely  rewarded. 
Bio  is  always  physical,  except  when 
used  in  metaphor.  Gbbat  is  also  moral 
and  applicable  to  almost  anything  that 
may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  degree, 
as,  a  great  general,  or  a  great  noise. 
Laboe  is  physical  when  employed 
directly  or  persons,  but  may  be 
used  morallT  of  qualities.  A  lar^e 
man  is  tall,  broad,  and  heavy ;  a  big 
man  is  excessively  or  irregularly 
laree.  A  great  man  is  so  by  reason 
of  his  talents  or  enerfl;y,  or  perhaps 
only  by  station  and  the  acciaents  of 
birth.  Number,  quantity,  and  extent 
are  represented  as  lar^e.  Power, 
knowledge,  stren^,  wisdom,  ana 
such  abstract  qualities,  with  their  op- 
posites,  as  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
folly,  are  great. 

"  Greatnest  of  ton!  is  more  nseessar^  to 
make  ^oreat  man  than  the  fkronr  of  the 
monarca,  and  the  blasonry  of  the  herald, 
and  greatiuu  ot  sonl  is  to  be  acquired  bj 
converse  with  the  heroes  of  antianity,  not 
the  llghtinB  heroes  only,  bnt  tne  moral 
heroet."— &rox,  LeUert. 

"  Boch  as  made  Sheba's  cnrions   Queen 

reeort 
To  the    /aiye-hearted   Hebrew's    fiunoos 

emad,  Waxisb. 

BIND.    Tie.    Lacb. 

To  Bind  is  the  A.  S.  frliutan,  to 
Tic,  the  A.  S.  tigan.  They  express 
different  modes  of  fsstening  by  em- 
ploying long  and  flexible  material. 
Tib  is  applicable  to  involutions  and 
knots  or  the  material  itself— as  the 
string  was  tied  in  a  knot    Bivi>  m- 
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pliei  the  circnniTolatioB  of  the  hind- 
ing-material  around  what  is  bound. 
The  hone  in  the  utable  is  tied  up,  but 
not  bound  up.  When  two  things  are 
tied  together,  that  which  unites  them 
is,  in  some  measure,  intermediate; 
iHien  thev  are  bound,  it  is  not  inter- 
mediate but  constrictiye.  When  a 
thing  is  tied  the  whole  is  in  restraint 
as  regards  what  is  external  to  it ;  when 
they  are  bound,  the  parts  are  in  re* 
straint  as  regards  one  another.  The 
insane  patient  is  bound  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  the  martyr  is  tied  to  the 
stake.  When  used  metaphorically — 
that  is.  morally — ^the  same  distinction 
prevails.  The  moral  tie  is  an  external 
restraint,  as  the  ties  of  kindred  ;  the 
bond  is  internal,  as  to  be  bound  in 
conscience.  We  are  bound  by  honour, 
we  are  tied  by  party.  Some  things 
are  tied  without  being  bound,  others 
bound  without  bein^  tied.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  expression — 

"  Tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  uf  our 
■ins." — JSW^.  Liturgy. 

Lacs  (O.  Fr.  las^  a  $Hare;  Lat. 
Uqutut)  IS  to  tie  together  bv  inter- 
woyen  strings,  which  fasten  oy  con- 
necting at  several  different  points, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  a  pliable  and 
extended  material — 

"  Look,  loTe,  what  envioiu  streaks 
Do  lac*  the  seTering  clouds  in  yonder  east.** 

Shaksspxjlsb. 

BIND.  Obugb.  Compxl.  Con- 
strain.   Coerce. 

To  Bind  {see  above)  is  to  oblige  by 
the  f<M'oe  of  such  drcumstances  as  are 
intrinsic  to  the  individual  and  not  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  will  and  power 
of  ahother,  except  in  such  cases  as 
are  purely  technical  and  legal ;  as  for 
instance,  a  bond  or  bail  to  keep  the 
peace.  I  am  bound  by  moral  obliga- 
tions, as  duty,  consistency,  honour,pro- 
mises.  I  am  oound  to  assist  my  finend 
in  his  trouble  if  I  can.  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  speak  the  truth,  keep  my 
word,  adhere  to  ennsements,  and  to 
make  restitution  if  I  nave  taken  un- 
justly or  diriionesU^.  Hence  a  man 
IB  his  own  judge  of  what  binds  him, 
or  may  be  bound  to  do  something 
which  he  negleota  or  refuses  to  do. 
Men  are  bound  by  mjuiifold  ties  which 


they  recognise  or  feel  for  th 

as  affection,  interest,  policy. 

"  Even   in  those    afctians  w] 
offence  maj  be  oocaaioned  though 
charitj  bvuU  ns  to  clear  bott 
name   and  the   conscience   of 
Bishop  Haul' 

Oblige  (Lat  obUgdn,  to  b 
notes  the  operation  of  an 
force,  as  of  another's  will, 
commonly  the  force  of  circui 
It  is  commonly  employed  ii 
which  no  strong  opposition 
the  agent  is  supposed.  It 
strong  as  bind,  but  thoug 
strong,  it  is  more  practical,  1 
have  seen,  a  man  may  be  boi 
what  he  does  not,  but  that  wl 
obliged  to  do  he  does.  Neiti 
nor  Oblige  excludes  necesi 
will  of  the  agent.  Conscieo 
Prudence  and  necessity  oblig 
that  which  obliges  may  havet 
of  the  judgment 

"  A  man  is  said  to  be  obiiged 
nrged  bj  a  violent  motive  re»n 
the  command  of  another.  And 
aceount  of  obligation  it  foUows  ti 
be  obliged  to  do  nothing  bnt  wh 
selTes  are  to  gain  or  lose  somethi 
nothing  else  can  be  a  riolent  mot 
— Palbt. 

Compel  (Lat  cempeWbrey  i 

unlike  the  tbrmer,  denotes  < 

solute  opposition  of  the  wil 

it  was  powerless,  or  taken  m 

of.    Compulsion  may  proc4 

persons  or  from  circumstance 

force  we  are  unable  to  resist 

"  Before  the  snn  has  gilt  the  ski 
Retnming  labour  bids  me  rise ; 
Obedient  to  the  hunter's  horn 
He  quits  his  oouch  at  early  men 

§f  want  compeU*d  I  das  the  soil 
ia  is  a  voluntary  toil.**^   CoTTO 

Constrain  (O.  Fr.  com 
Lat  eonttrin^isre)  differs  fitm 
in  not  implying  Uie  same  dis 
annulling  of  the  will  of  thi 
CoMPSLdenotesa  purely  exta 
Constraint  may  be  internal.  ] 
moral  force  when  1  constraii 
and  I  lend  myself  to  moral  i 
when  I  am  constrained— a 
stance  when,  from  a  feeling 
passion.  I  act  in  a  certain  w 
principle  of  compulsion  is  J 
of  constraint  is  motive.  But  c 
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■  eomM  r^rj  netr  to  compul- 
in  the  following : — 

"  Thj  nffht,  which  should 
r    e7«s   €om   with  jof,   hearts 
90  with  eomfiirts, 
I  them  weep."    ShaucspsjiBX. 

i  (  Lat  coerccre), like  Compel, 

combine  the  external  action 

:l  with  the  internal  action  of 

iw.  Hence  the  external  force 

Jnon  is  simple  and  direct,  of 

complex  and  indirect.    In 

a  moral  medium  is  employed 

iim  for  the  lever  of  compul- 

^ote  for  which  candidate  jou 

)at  if  yoa  vote  for  B,  you 

( consequences  " — this  is  coer- 

short.  coercion  is  the  exercise 

)werful  interference  with  the 

"cise  of  the  will  of  another. 

s  s  social  character,  and  bears 

wdally  upon  such  acts  as  men 

not  merely  as  individuals,  but 

into  contact  with  society  and 

low-men.    It  may  be  added 

like  the  other  terms,  which 

y  a  positxre.  Coerce  nas  also 

re  force,  in  which  it  is  nearly 

restrain,  as  in  the  following : — 

ifcre  the  debtor  is  coerced  his  U- 
1  he  aekes  pajment."— BuBXK. 

OP.    Prelate.    Diocesan. 

f  (Gr.  •«ie'iio«e(,  ootneer)  de- 

)  M>iritiial  order.  The  Bishop 

'the  £piscopal  Order  in  the 
ss  distinguished  from  the 

'  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  if 

apy  other  inferior  oroers. 

RELATE  (Lat.  yretftrrtj  part. 

I,  denotes  the  rank  or  pr^er- 

be  person. 

10CE8AN  (Gr.  hoiwue-iqy  a  pro- 

(aseesff)  denotes  the  relation- 
sphere  of  jurisdiction.    In 

xh  of  Rome  there  are  Pre- 

in  £piscopal  orders. 

[£.  Censure.  Condemn. 
Reproach.  Upbraid. 
ND.  Rebvee.  Chide.  Am- 
.  Denounce.  Objurgate. 
iTE.     Scold. 

iME  (¥t,  bUwrn,  L.Lat.  bUu- 
is  simply  to  ascribe  a  fault 
n,  or  to  refer  to  him  aa  the 
lomeChing  in  itself  wrong  or 
It  is  too  weak  to  extend 
We  do  not  Uame  persons  | 


for  committing  murder,  but  for  acci- 
dents or  injuries  when  their  occur- 
rence may  oe  imputed  to  neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  the  like.  The  idea  of 
imputing  fault  constitutes  blame. 
But  fauHs  consist  both  in  defect  and 
in  excess.  Kindness  is  commendable, 
but  over-indulgence  is  to  be  blamed. 
Blame  may  be  exercised  W  anyone 
towards  another,  without  ^(istinction 
of  rank  or  rights,  and  may  extend  to 
motives  as  well  as  acts.  We  often 
blame  the  absent,  for  the  object  of 
blame  is  sometimes  not  so  much  to 
visit  others  with  censure,  as  to  ex- 
press our  own  unfavourable  opinion. 
Blame  may  be  indirect,  as  by  aoopting 
one  policy  or  pvt^*  we  inferentially 
Mame  the  policfottne  opposite  party. 
We  may  blame  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done  or  caused.  Where  there  has 
been  no  choice  there  can  be  no  blame. 
We  may  blame  in  secret — that  is,  in 
our  own  minds. 

"  A  wise  m*a  mar  fireqnentlj  neglect 
paise,  even  when  he  has  best  desenred  it ; 
bat  in  all  matters  of  serioos  oonseqaenoe, 
he  will  most  oarefblly  endearonr  so  to  r»- 
ffnlate  his  condnct  as  to  avoid  not  only 
NameuwrthinesM,  hot  as  mnch  as  posnible 
eTeiyimpntatioQ  of  Mame.'*— SMiTH.ifora/ 
Sentiments. 

To  Censure  ^Lat.  centiiraj  ajudg' 
wienty  avinion)  is  the  formal,  open, 
or  public  expression  of  fault  by  a 
superior,  or  one  who  assumes  to  be 
so  for  tne  occasion.  To  censure  is 
more  an  act  of  personal  authority  than 
to  blame,  and  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  person  censured;  whereas 
we  may  blame  the  absent  or  the  dead. 
The  conduct  may  be  blamed,  as  well 
as  the  person,  but  it  is  only  the  person 
that  is  censured.  A  certain  gravitv 
of  offence  is  implied  in  censure  whicn 
seems  to  be  midway  between  light 
fiiults  and  heavy  crimes.  The  force 
of  blame  is  proportioned  to  its  SBoral 
justice  and  aesoring ;  but  censure  is 
supposed  to  carry  some  decree  of 
poiuahment  in  its  own  seventy,  and 
the  character,  moral  or  official,  of  him 
who  expresses  it.  Censure  expresses 
a  kind  of  acknowledged  rirht  to  ex- 
press blame.  A  person  may  oe  blamed 
tor  his  ffood  nature,  and  censured  for 
his  cegugence. 
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"  or  thit  deliMqf  HoMM  it  the  bett 
master.  He  uppenn  in  good  hamonr  whUe 
he  dauum;  and  therefore  his  censure  has 
the  mora  weight,  as  supposed  to  proceed 
fiNm  JodgineD^  aotft^m  passion.'''— zomra. 

To  Condemn  (Ltt  eandemnan)  ap- 
plies to  gnre  offences  and  those  wno 
oommit  them.  It  is  the  solemn  pro- 
nunciation of  an  adverse  iudgment| 
either  fonnallj  and  opeiuj,  or  in 
one's  own  mind.  He  who  condemns 
passes  an  adverse  judgment  with  the 
oonsdousness  that  his  expression  of 
it  will  be  ibUowed  bjr  personal  conse- 
quenoes.  Condemn  is  simple,  abso- 
lute, final.  Condemnation  implies 
that  the  time  for  extenuation,  defence, 
apoloey  is  passed.  Censure  or  blame 
may  be  modified,  condemnation  is 
oomplete. 

"  When  Christ  asked  the  woman,  •  Hath 
■o  man  etmdemned  thee  f  He  certainlr 
spoke,  and  was  oadezstood  bj  the  woman 
to  speak  of  a  I^al  and  jadleial  condemna- 
tion. Otherwise  her  answer,  *  No  man, 
I^nr^t*  was  not  true.  In  erery  other  sense 
otoendemnatiimf  as  blame,  oensore^  reproof, 
private  jvdnnent,  and  the  like,  manj  had 
omdometf  her;  all  those,  in  short,  who 
brought  her  to  Jesos."— Palr. 

Rephovx  (Lat.  rifprMare)  is  more 
strictly  personal  than  any  of  the  fore- 
goine,  tnough  it  has  not  the  weight 
of  Condemn.  It  is  personally  to 
express  one's  disapprooation  to  an- 
other, commonly  one's  junior  or  infe- 
rior. It  may  be  no  more  than  to 
express  it  simply  and  in  few  words, 
or  even  by  a  sign,  and  so  differs  from 
oensore,  which  enters  upon  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  supposed  offence. 
The  wish  to  convince  another  of  his 
fault  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  re- 
member it  as  a  warning  for  the  future 
dictates  reproof.  As  we  may  blame 
and  condemn  either  ourselves  or 
others,  so  we  censure  and  reprove 
others  onl^.  We  reprove  others,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
them  as  of  awakening  and  oenefiting 
them.  Thourh  reproof  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  blame,  censure,  or  con- 
demnation, it  may  enter  as  an  element 
into  all  three. 

"And  as  a  l»rd  each  fond  endeannent 


To  tempt  its  new-fledged  olbpring  to  the 
skies 


He   tried  each  art.  reprogerf 

deUj, 
▲llored  to  brighter  worlds,  aj 

way."  Goi 

Rbbueb  (Fr.  rs6oufiicr, 
wetqum  tktxmm :  tee  Littr  £,  i 
eher)  is  more  energetic  ana  ] 
tic  than  Reprove.  It  is  to  re 
certain  manner,  that  is,  wi 
ness,  or  outspokenness.  1 
some  degree  of  moral  indig 
the  rebuker,  and  may  be  i 
tion  of  moral  courage,  as 
inferior  rebukes  a  superio 
blames  another  to  his  fiu 
afraid  to  do  so.  A  rebu 
ministered  on  the  spur  of  th 
as  a  sudden  check  upon 
Reason  reproves,  impulse  n 


"The 


id  he  tamed,  the  p 


I  pnmd  I 
oneer*d. 
Nor  to  rebmke  the  rich  ofl^der  1 

I 

Rephoach  (Fr.  reftroehtr 
propriare,  to  bring  near,  bef  or 
differs  fix>m  the  roregoing  in 
tone  and  spirit.  It  is  the  i 
the  inferior,  the  suffering 
weak.  Its  etymological  tc 
bring  near  or  home  to  an 
fault  or  wrong  that  he  has 
is  between  persons  related 
kind  of  tie.  The  subject  ( 
proach  is  an  assumed  vie 
moral  obligation,  which  baa 
ed  to  the  ininrv  of  the  repr 
the  reproacnea,  as  a  son  i 
proach  his  father  with  his 
glected  education,  or  one  r 
another  with  his  neelect  of 
duty  or  interest.  Accordii 
fault  that  has  been  committed 
one's  self  or  not,  will  be  tl 
and  decree  of  indignation  • 
roused  m  the  mind  against  1 
of  the  reproach ;  but  in  any 
aim  is  to  raise  in  the  mind  o 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ^ 
self,  "setting  before  him  tl 
thathe  hath  done."  Reflexioi 
one  to  reproach  one's  self, 
case  the  effect  of  reproach  is 
rior  to  that  of  remorse.  Tob 
reproach  is  to  be  without 
that  another  might  bring 
one's  dishonour  or  discredit. 


\ 


[blaxch] 


"TW  Ckermlier  B^jtud, 

iaonir  hit  contempormries  bj  the 
aoi  of  'The  Knight  without  ft«r 
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VruLAn  (A.  8.  uf^ehrtdan)  is  akin 
tD  KpKMcb.  It  is  to  reproach  in  a 
caiUB  wajTy  that  is,  energetically  and 
doDonstratiTelj.  One  may  reproach 
with  a  look,  hat  one  upbraids  with 
emeatneai  and  fardhle  words,  ^e 
npnath  to  make  others  sorry,  we 

tiid  1o  make  them  ashamed.  He 
refffores  does  it  under  some  sense 
timanl  responsibilitr.  He  who  up- 
Inidi  Biaj  possibly  do  it  to  serve  his 
ovn  ends,  as  in  the  following : — 

"Be  £wonT«ges  the  weak,  and  weakens 
tke  kaadi  of  the  ttrong,  and  bj  upbraidiTtg 
tkar  vcakacM,  tempts  them  to  turn  it  into 
or  denair/^— Bishop  Taylor. 


Rephmaitd  (Fr.  T^primander^  Lat. 
v^^HtaflidayrjipnHri^,  (ocAec^:LrrTRE) 
Wkmgi  to  such  censure  of  indiriduals 
Mii  expressed  by  a  superior  in  the 
diidttrge  of  his  uuty  as  such.  When 
it  ii  o&ial  it  carries  with  it  the  cha- 
neterofa  minor  penalty.  It  has  also 
^  ebancter  of  official  warning,  and 
>  tBgge^Te  of  heaTier  punishment 
OQ  repetition  of  the  offence.  The 
&ther  reprimands  his  disobedient 
child,  the  msster  his  serrant,  the  pre- 

rhis  pupil,  the  commanaing 
his  suboroinate.  We  do  not 
^fnan  inferiors,  nor  reprimand  su- 
pwiors. 

.  Csni  (A.  8.  eidan,  to  ehide,  brawl) 
a  a  ffliaor  and  less  dignified  upbraid- 
'Bf-ftfindbigcommGn  fault  in  a  clam- 
"v«  sad  angry  manner.  An  APPf^l 
^  tbe  ioiperteet  reason  and  chuoish 
^  <rf  the  young  is  manifested  by 
tbe  chiding  of  then'  children  by  im- 
PttioitiDoCherfl.  We  chide  the  young, 
thethoQgfatlesa,  the  self-willed. 

"  Mm  diiJdren  shonld  be  rerj  seldom  cor- 
''(M  bjr  blowa,  to  I  think  freqnimt,  and 
^•aallj  pawionate  ehadimg  of  almoet  aa 
^  voBMqaencc.  It  leawns  the  anthonty 
^ttc  parent,  and  the  respeet  of  the  ehild.^ 
-lockm. 

OsfirmoATB  (Lat.  objurgin)  is  more 
BAtorally  used  towards  eauals,  as 
Cudi  sod  8cold  (Du.  tensUtn,  to 
*»U)  towards  inferiors  and  juniors. 
^u>  has  in  it  more  of  authority  and 
^>inhness.    Chidx  more  of  rolubility 


and  shsrpness.    Olyurgation  may  be 
conreyed  in  a  single  sentence. 

"  The  obptrgatory  qneetion  of  the  Phari- 
■eet.**— Paixt. 

ViTUPERATS  (Lat.  tXtUfDirart)  con- 
▼eys  the  idea  of  telling  censure,  or 
eloquent  scolding,  conduct  being  for- 
cibly denounced,  and  terms  effectiyely 
administered. 

*'  F»(iip«ra<Mw  appellation.  ^'—BmrJoirsoir. 

"  A  common  seold  (eommnnis  rixatriz— 
for  onr  Law  Latin  conlBnee  it  to  the  femi- 
nine sender)  is  a  pnblie  nnisanee  to  her 
neighbonrhood.**— BijkOKSTOirx. 

Animadvert  (Lat.  ittiXnuidvertlbro) 
is  to  notice  unfiiTOurably  and  in  the 
way  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  so  of 
necessi^  applies  not  to  grave  offences 
of  morals,  but  to  matterg  of  taste, 
manners,  and  measures  in  reg^d  to 
their  accuracy  or  propriety.  It  in- 
volves, together  with  tne  censure,  an 
unfoldling  of  the  objection  in  detail. 

*'If  the  two  Hontee  of  Parliament,  or 
either  of  them  had  aamiredlr  a  right  to 
animadvert  on  either  of  the  Hoosee,.  that 
branch  of  the  Legialatare  lo  tnbject  to 
animadversion  womd  instantly  eeaee  to  bo 
part  of   the  rapreme   powar." — Black- 

STORX. 

Dknocnce  (Lat.  demmciwrt)  ex- 
presses the  strongest  form  of  disap- 
proval. While  (usapproval  may  oe 
confined  to  one's  own  mind,  denun- 
ciation is  open  and  audible.  It  ex- 
presses not  only  the  calm  decision  of 
the  judement,  like  condemn,  but  also 
the  furUier  msnifestation  of  outraged 
feeling.  Yet  denunciation  is  not 
wanting  in  formality  and  solemnity. 
It  is  uie  declaration  of  impending 
wrath,  vengeance,  or  punishment,  or 
of  an  adverse  judgment,  in  terms  of 
vehement,  yet  measurea  reprobation. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  indignation 
makes  the  judge.  It  commonlv  refers 
acts  to  a  standard,  and  indiriduals  to 
a  character,  so  affixing  to  them  cer- 
tain representative  designations.  I 
denounce  a  man  as  a  villain,  or  his 
conduct  as  influenced  by  evil  mo* 
tives. 

*'  Denovneed  for  a  heretic.**— MoRX. 

BLANCH.    WnrrEN.    Bleacb. 
Of  these.  Whiten,  to  make  white 
(A.S.  hwit),  is  the  generic  term.    \\ 
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IB  to  iuduoe  « whitenen  upon  a  omte* 
rial,  either  by  intenial  aUentioii,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  external  colour- 
ing. 

To  Blanch  (Fr.  hlanc,  white)  ia  to 
make  white  or  whiten  by  an  alteration 
of  the  inherent  and  natural  colouring 
matter  of  the  substance,  as  in  the 
effect  of  etiolation  produced  in  plants 
by  exclusion  of  the  son's  rays. 

To  Blkach  (A.  S.  btdeian^  to  grow 
pais)  indicates  that  the  process  has 
been  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
the  colouring-matter  of  the  body, 
eitlker  by  the  action  of  the  light  and 
airy  or  tne  application  of  some  acid. 

BLEMISH.  DspacT.  Fault. 
Flaw. 

Blkmish  (O.  Fr.  6leimtr,  blemivj  to 
wmmdj  ml :  Skeat*8  Etym,  Diet,)  is  a 
partial  or  local  defect,  ininry,  or  con- 
tiarietT  which  affects  toe  complete- 
ness of  the  external  aspect  of  a  tning, 
as  a  spot  of  white  on  a  horse  other- 
wise entirely  black.  60  metaphori- 
cally, a  blemish  in  character  refers  to 
reputation,  or  the  riew  taken  of  it  by 
otners.  As  the  term  blemish  directly 
expresses  a  fault  or  defect  in  appear- 
ance, so  it  indirectly  implies  the  con- 
trary in  tiie  subject  of  it.  The  blemish 
is  small  and  slight  in  itself,  and  is 
unsightly  by  reason  of  so  mucn  which 
is  otnerwise.  Blemishes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  causes,  as  na- 
ture, faulty  operation,  accident,  vio- 
lence, time. 

*•  Thej  have  powemd  other  be»iiUes 
which  were  conformable  to  jast  criticism ; 
and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been 
able  to  orerpower  censore,  and  give  the 
mind  a  latislaetien  superior  to  the  disgust 
arising firom  the  hUmuhet^-^BvUE. 

DcPECT  (Lat.  defectuSf  a  want)  is 
the  absence  of  what  is  required  to  con- 
stitute completeness  of  any  kind,  as  of 
form,  substance,  or  Quality  ,or  power — 
as  e.g.f  a  defect  in  uie  or^^ization  of 
an  animal,  a  defect  of  vision,  a  defect 
in  a  work  of  art,  a  defect  in  a  mental 
estimate,  as  in  the  material  construc- 
tion of  a  thing.  In  regard  to  products 
and  operations,  Depiect  expresses  a 
marked  degree  of  imperfection :  as  a 
blemish  mars  the  individual,  so  a  defect 
causes  to  fall  short  of  the  type  or  re- 


[blbmish] 


quirements  of  the  species.  A  bkmiak 
in  a  painting  belong  to  that  caavM 
or  picture,  a  defect  is  a  non-fulfilment 
of  the  rules  of  the  art. 


<« 


'  And  after  all.  the  rales  of  religion  uA 
virtue  which  were  drawn  up  bj  these  phi- 
losophers have  been  very  inmerfeet  tat 

defective  in  manj  instances.**— watts. 

Fault  (Fr./auls)  is  a  defect  as  it- 
ferred  to  human  agency,  as  a  haltd 
perspective  in  a  painting;  while  the 
mding  of  a  colour  under  natoral  ior 
fluences  is  a  blemish,  and  anything 
which  deteriorated  it  or  detracted  firoa 
its  completeness,  whether  as  a  work  of 
art  or  as  an  article  of  furniture,  woold 
be  a  defect.    We  speak,  however,  ot 
feults  of  communion  as  well  as  onii* 
sion.    What  ia  wanting  is  defective, 
what  is  ill  done  is  feulty.    In  this 
case  the  one  is  negiUive,  the  other 
positive.      As  fault  includes  in  its 
idea  a  relation  to  the  doer  or  maker,  so 
defect  expresses  something  impernct 
in  the  tbiuff.    Human  imperrectioa 
occasions  defects  in  character  and  con- 
duct.     Human  weaknesses,  tempta- 
tions,    ifUOTance,     error,     occasion 
faults.  That  is  faulty  which  has  what 
it  ouffht  not  to  have,  that  is  defective 
whicn  has  not  what  it  ought  to  have. 
The  former  requires  correction,  the 
latter  supply.  ^ 

**  He  who  is  gratified  with  that  whkh  is 
faulty  in  worn  of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste, 
and  he  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  eaodHeme  or^knttiasci 
is  a  man  of  ^od  taste.'*— Bxattb. 

The  term  Flaw  (A.  8.  ftoh ;  of. 
Swedish  Jiaga,  a  cnek)  is  primarily 
applied  to  sucn  a  defect  as  afiecti  Uie 
body  or  substance  of  a  thing.  A 
flaw  in  a  picture  deterioratea  its  com- 
mercial value,  a  blemish  disfigures  it 
as  a  work  of  art.  A  flaw  more  strictly 
belongs  to  those  things  which  owe 
their  value  to  the  quality  of  their  sub* 
stance,  as  sound,  dfurable,  and  of  uni- 
form colour  or  brightness.  A  flaw  in 
ice  is  a  warning  to  the  skater.  A  flaw 
in  an  emerald  depreciates  its  value.  A 
flaw  in  a  document  is  metaphorical, 
and  denotes  what  is  analogous  to  the 
disruption  of  substantial  continuity  or 
completeness.  So  we  speak  of  a 
"  flaw  in  an  indictment,"  and  in  the 
following : — 


dt] 
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was  jut  And  withirat 


imt  n*d«  h«d  right  to  make  the 

COWPKB. 

K.      WlKE. 

der  distmction  perhapf  eziats 
ngaape  than  that  which  has 
sertamed  between  these  two 
Both  hare  their  aecondarr  as 
■imaiy  or  phynoal  signinca- 
>eawith  tbe  best  authorities 
ezplaiDedbyWiNK,  and  Wink 
[;  while  in  regard  to  their  se- 
ise in  the  sense  of  connivanoe, 
*to  btink  at,"  and  **  to  wink 
kyed  in  this  sense  by  English 
authors.  The  connision  ex- 
tweenthe  terms  seems  to  flow 
likeness  of  the  things.  To 
K.  S.  blieany  togUtUr)  m$j  be 
ncally  either  to  move  twink- 
Udb  a  twinklinr  star,  or  to 
rtiaUj  or  entirely  ander  the 
yerj  strong  or  sadden  lieht. 
he  original  meaning  of  Wi  me, 
3.  wmeian  meant  to  nod  as 
io  wink ;  and  a  connexion  be* 
mk  and  wiit^  has  been  sug- 
of.  Dutch  widDm,  to  vibrate). 
len  Shakespeare  wrote— 

hftT«  net  slept  one  wutk," 

in  that,  first,  this  was  no  oon- 
wt  a  Ingitire  closing  of  the 
nd,  secondly,  that  it  was  a  do- 
t  of  one  eye  but  of  both.  We 
sefbre  eliminate  the  possible 
ion  that  to  wink  means  to 
I  dose  one  eye  merehr  because 
he  common  form  ofeameunu 
.  To  wink  is  quickly  to'close 
!n  one  eye  or  both.    When 


ipon  him  she  keb  op  both  her 

a  bUnkM  it  cune  in  till  hit  thongkt 
tnwftimf  her  free  before  OMd 

oubt  used  the  word  in  the 
a  ouiek  tisw,  or  glance.  Ac- 
to  Uie  glare  and  external  ures- 
ni  the  eye  would  be  the  cloae- 

oontinnity  of  the  blink.    So 
Bfls  More: — 

<*  The  eyes  yblent 

cTcn  blind  with  olgecU  vehe- 


The  metaphorical  foree  of  Buniino, 

then,  seems  to  be  to  shun,  to  avoid 

seeing  from  a  desire  to  ersde ;  andvo 

only  indirectly  and  negatirely  to  con- 

nire  at.    On  the  other  hand,  Wink, 

when  used  in  this  way,  has  the  force  of 

active  connivance^  the  winking  being 

not  only  a  blindmg  of  the  eye,  but 

much  more  significantly  a  purposed 

twinkling  of  it,  as  a  sign  of^recogni- 

tion,  as  well  as  of  a  mind  at  once  awake 

to  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  it  were, 

purposely  asleep.    So  Gower  :— 

«'  Better  is  to  toyiO;  than  to  loke." 

So  Udal  on  Romaines : — 

*'Bat  to  thentente  that  peaoe  aad 
concord  mnje  unonse  70a  bee  maintained, 
and  steadlhitly  abyae,  eertain  thinges  must 
bee  taynked  at,  some  things  mnste  Me  suf- 
fered, and  some  thinges  most  aeadv  be 
tsken." 


On  the  other  hand,  mnk$  was  used, 
like  blinkf  of  involuntary  closing  of 
the  eyes  wholly  or  partially. 

BLOCK.    Mass.    Lump. 

The  Block  (Welsh  pioc)  is  a  solid 
mass  of  uniform  material,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  having  one  or  more  plane 
or  approximately  plane  sur&oes. 

A  Mass  (Fr.  nioiie)  is  a  body  ol 
matter  concreted  or  ooUected,  whether 
of  uniform  substance  or  not ;  as  a  mass 
of  gold,  or  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

A  Lump  (allied  to  the  English 
clump :  Wkdowood)  is  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter uniform  in  substance,  shapeless, 
and  of  no  considerable  bulk. 

BLOODY.  Sanovenarv.   Blood- 

TH1BSTT. 

Bloody  is  primarily  purely  physical 
(A.S.  biddy  blood)  and  means  having 
blood,  consisting  of  blood,  or  more 
commonly  covered  or  stamed  with 
blood.  A  bloodv  coat  is  a  coat  stained 
with  blood;  bloody  deeds  involve 
shedding  of  blood.  It  is  also  a  vivid 
metaphorical  term.  A  bloody  tyrant 
is  one  who  has  destroyed  many  lives, 
and  delirhted  to  do  so.  A  i>lood  v 
period  of  history  is  pregnant  with 
wars  and  deaths. 

"When  this  great  rerolntion  was  at- 
tempted in  a  more  regular  mode  hj  gorem- 
mentf  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and  seditions 
of  the  people ;  when  br  popniar  eflbrt^  it 
was  repmsed  as  rebellion  by  the  b»na.«ll 
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power ;  aad  Uoodti  exeeotioai  oftea  hkodHy 
rttnrned.  marked  the  whole  of  its  progreat 
throagh  all  iU  •togee."— BuBKX. 

Sanguinary  is  purelj,  or  slmoflt 
purdy,  moral ;  and  is  an  instance  of 
the  tendency  of  Ljitin  words  to  ap- 
propriate secondary  meanings,  leav- 
mff  the  primary  to  the  Saxon.  The 
epithet  Sanguinary  belongs  to  such 
chancters  or  acts  as  tend  to  pro- 
dace  the  i^edding  of  Blood  (Lat. 
Mii^tiln«m),  as  a  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion, tyrant,  war. 

*'  Well,  one  at  least  ia  safe ;  one  sheltered 

here 
Has  neTer  heard  the  umgmnary  yell 
Of  cmel  man  exulting  in  her  woes." 

COWPXB. 

Bloodthirsty  ia,specifically,  the  de- 
siring and  compassing  the  ettusion  of 
blood  as  an  ammal  passion ;  whether 
from  natural  appetite,  as  in  the  tiger, 
or,  from  oruel^  or  vindictiyeness,  as 
in  the  tyrannical  and  unforgiving. 
The  tyrant  might  be  called  sanguinary, 
or,  by  a  stronger  and  coarser  term, 
bloodthirsty,  but  the  tiger  is  blood- 
thirsty, not  sanguinary. 

*'The  Pernrians  fought  not,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glat  Idooathinty  dlrinities 
with  human  sacrifices.*'— BoBXBTSOir. 

BLOOM.    Blossom.    Flower. 

There  is  a  conYentional  difference 
of  usage  between  these  terms,  Bloom 
( Icel.  BlSmy  a  bUmom)  being  emplojred 
generally  of  flowers,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  Blossom  (A.  S.  blistma)  of 
the  flowera  of  fruit-trees.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  absolute.  We  speak 
of  the  bloom  or  blossom  of  fruit-trees, 
but  hardly  of  the  blossom  of  the  flowers 
of  the  parterre.  FLowiR(Fr.72eur,Lat 
fibrem)  is  at  once  the  most  generic  and 
common,  and  also  the  more  scientific 
term.  The  little  child  delights  to 
gather  wild  flowers.  The  florist  seeks 
to  deyelop  their  bloom.  The  botanist 
regards  tne  flower  as  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  subserres  its  reproduc- 
tion. In  their  secondary  senses 
the  bloom  symbolises  the  freshest 
period  of  existence ;  the  blossom,  the 
opening  of  promise  and  hope;  the 
flower,  the  onoioe  and  select  portion, 
that  which  shows  the  brightest  ana 
the  faorest. 


[bloom] 


BLOW.    Stroik.    Kkock. 

Blow  (cf.  O.  Du.  bUunctUftoarik) 
expresses  the  violent  application  « 
one  substance  to  another.  It  may  be 
with  or  without  design.  If  we  hend 
of  a  blow  from  a  sword,  we  should 
take  it  to  mean  the  back,  the  prauBd, 
or  the  flat  side,  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  stroke  or  cut.  A  Stroke  (cf.  Gcr. 
ftreieh)  is  a  finer  and  lighter  land  of 
blow,  almost  reouiring  an  instntBent 
on  purpose.  Hence  it  followi  tbit 
we  very  commonly  speak  of  semlfnu^. 
blows,  hardly  erer  of  aocidentil 
strokes;  for  stroke  inYolves  a  con- 
tinuous relatiYe  line  of  moYement,  or 
force  exercised,  even  though  it  be 
not,  as  it  commonly  is,  one  regulited 
by  design. 

*'  Nor  can  it  be  meant  that  if  a  ntf 
should  aetnallj  ttrike  ua  on  one  cheA  «* 
should  inunediatelr  tun  to  him  the  other» 
and  desire  the  blow  to  be  n^ieatcd.'''* 
Bishop  Portrvs. 

BOARD.    Planx. 

A  Board  (A.S.  bord)  is  wood  sawed 
thin,  and  of  an  equilateral  shi^  or 
nearly  so.    A  Plank  (Fr.  planehi)  i0 
thicker,  and  on  an  arerage  of  at  lesit 
two  inches  in  thickness.    It  is  slsi^ 
narrow,  or  of  considerable  length  in 
proportion  to  its  width.     A  Board 
may  be  of  small  dimensions  and  thin. 
The  difference  is  reflected  in  the  se- 
condaiT  uses  of  the  words.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  ship's  planks  suggests  the 
slight  inteiral  which  may  aeparsts 
life  frt>m  death.    Shipwreckea  b^ 
are  sometimes  saved  upon  planks.  A 
mere  plank  may  serre  for  a  bridge 
acros»  a  chasm.     The  idieaa  wbdoi 
belong  to  the  term  Board  are  of  a  dif> 
ferent  character.     It  is  that  round 
which  persons  assemble  in  conririal 
or  deliMratiye  meetings. 

BOAST.  Vaunt.   Glory.   Brao. 

To  Boast  (Wei.  bostut)  is  to  speak 
in  ostentatious  languM^,  with  a  riew 
to  self-praise  or  self^altation.  A 
man  ram  and  mendacious  will  boast 
of  his  valorous  deeds ;  a  man  of  vnl- 
garity  besides,  will  boast  of  his 
wealth.  NeverthdesB.  mendacity  is 
not  essentially  impliea  in  boaatmg; 
only  the  habit  of  arawing  things  one 
wa^,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  self, 
is  mjurious  to  stric^  truth-speaking. 


[boisterous]       discriminated. 
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To  boMt  indiCTitgg  more  of  vamtj,  and 
to  TMuit  more  of  pride.  To  Vadnt  a 
thing  is  simply  to  bring  it  (perhaps 
frequentlj)  before  othersy  as  a  matter 
of  tdmiratioB  in  oneself.  To  boast 
■tpbes  mere  talking  about  it^  with 
tm  tendencj  to  a  manifestation  of 
penonal  pomposity  and  exaggeration 
wkieh  do«s  not  belong,  or  not  in  so 
■arked a  manner,  to  Va vnt.  It  may 
be  obserred  that  there  is  less  of  false- 
bood  eoB|Mitible  with  vaunting  than 
vitb  boasting.  It  is  possible  to  boast 
«f  biriag  done  what  one  never  did. 
We  ViuwT  ^Fr.  vanter^  Lat.  vanttare) 
tbit  which  is  true  in  itself,  but  on 
vbieh  we  place  an  exaggerated  value. 
To  Tunt  a  thing  is  to  put  forth  that 
■  aolid  and  substantial  which  is 
mUj  emftimem  T  Lat.  wmUat). 

Biio  (prob.  trom  the  same  root  as 
^ttk,  ai  to  crack  is  to  boast)  is  to 
bout  espedally  of  personal  achieve- 
■ots,  or  at  least  or  what  is  personal. 
Amb nay  boast  of  his  ancestors,  he 
bnfi  of  his  performances. 


"  Biade  not  here  his  brag 
■ad  '  »w '  and  orereftme.** 


Of 


'Tb«  right  hoBonntble  gendemaa  has 
■a  to  cooM  forward  wiui  an  nnoallad- 
fvMaration ;  he  boattingly  tells  yon  that 
fci  hss  man,  read,  dinsted,  eompared 
«*«7tbiBg;  «nd  that  if  ne  has  ainaed,  he 
bM  aaaed  with  his  ejcs  brood  open." — 

"  AD  oUmts  may  vaamt  merely  that  thej 
^  vaanrished  men,  but  Scrgins  may 
^tsd  that  he  hath  eongoered  and  oreroome 
*v«  Fortaao  hooelf.  —  Hollahd.  FUny, 

To  Glory  (O.  Fr.  glorit^  Lat.  gldria9 
i^anf)  in  a  tning  commonly  denotes 
IB  latsgonistic  view  of  the  admirable 
ii  oaesdi^  aa  if  one  were  determined 
to  Tsont  it,  whatever  estimate  others 
■%fat  set  upon  ity  by  reason  of  the 
higfk  value  we  set  upon  it  ourselves. 
It  is  used  of  anything  which  bears 
ebsruteristically  a  relation  to  our- 
selves, as  poaspsnions,  reputation,  acts. 
>  glarp  u  their  9hame.*''^Skglish 


BOATMAN.    Waterman. 

A  Boatman  is  a  general  term  for 
one  whose  trade  is  connected  with  the 
aavigation  of  boats.  A  Water  mam 
piies  hw  boat  for  hire,  and  is  paid  for 
Wlabov  in  so  doing. 


"  As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home.** 

PXBCIVAIb 

"Thej  orderod  the  waUrmen  to  let  lUl 
their  oars  more  gendj.*'— Dbtdkm. 

BODY.    Corpse.    Carcase. 

Body  (  A.8.  bodig),  as  taken  in  the 
sense  of  dead  body,  and  Corpse  (  Lat. 
corjmt,  a  body)  are  applied  to  human 
beings;  Carcase  ([Fr.  carcosse)  only 
to  brutes,  except  in  disparagement. 
Body  is  used  of  the  organization 
before  as  well  as  after  death,  and  ia 
applicable  to  brutes  aa  well  as  men. 
Corpse  only  to  men.  Wed^ewood 
identifies  the  Saxon  bodig  with  the 
German  bottiahf  a  cask,  of  which  the 
root  is  botf  a  lump,  protuberance,  the 
thick  part  of  anything ;  so  that  the 
primazT  sense  of  booty  is  the  thick 
part  ot  the  living  firune,  as  distin- 
g^uished  from  the  limbs  or  lesser  divi- 
sions ;  then  the  whole  materiRl  frame, 
as  distinguished  from  the  sentient 
mrinciple  by  which  it  is  animated. 
Other  forms  of  the  word  carcaae 
appear  in  difierent  languages,  with 
the  common  meaning  of  a  husk,  shell, 
or  case. 

*'  The  resorreedon  of  the  botfy."  — 
ApogtUr  Creed. 

Corpse  was  further  written  eorjn  and 
cone.    So  Dryden  has  in  the  plural— 

"The  hall  was  heaped  with  eorpt." 

*'  For  where  the  orreasc  is«  there  will  tho 
eac^es  be  gathered  together.**— Aiift2e. 

BOISTEROUS.  Turbulent.  Tu- 
multuous. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  human' 
behaviour,  with  certain  difierencea. 
The  behaviour  of  an  individual  ii|.ai^ 
be  Boisterous  (O.  £.  botMtem;  Welsh, 
frwyft,  wUdnut)f  or  the  term  may  be 
employed  of  a  number  of  persons. 
As  such,  it  denotes  violence  and  rude- 
ness of  noise  in  words  and  move^ 
ments.  It  refers  to  the  external  man- 
ner, and  not  to  the  mind,  and  may  pro- 
ceed from  mental  conditions  of  opposite 
kinds,  as  one  mav  be  boisterous  irom. 
indignation,  or  boisterous  in  merri- 
ment. The  boisterous  is  the  result  of 
conflicting,  contrariant,  and  irre^ar 
forces,  exerted  without  uniformity  or 
self-control.     In  boiateroui  wem«i 
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[bold] 


the  elonentt  show  sig^  of  variable 
commotion. 
'*  On  the  contnrj,  he  took  the  ihet  for 

G anted,  and  lo  joined  in  with  the  ery,  end 
lloo'd  it  M  boisteroutly  m  the  rest."— 
Stsbhx. 

Turbulent  (Lat  tur6IUtfntui,  tur6a, 
tumultf  crowd)  denotes  a  disposition 
not  only  to  disorder,  but  to  insub- 
ordination. 

**  A*  this  innocent  w»^  of  peninff  n  leisure 
hoor  is  not  only  consistent  with  n  ereat 
ehaneter,  but  rmj  graeeftil  in  it,  so  there 
are  two  sorts  of  pet^e  to  whom  I  wonld 
most  eamestlj  recommend  it.  The  first  are 
those  who  are  uneasy  out  of  want  of  thought, 
the  second  are  those  who  are  so  out  of  a  tur- 
Mmcs  of  spirit."— Tatlsr. 

Tumultuous  (Lat.  ttlmultumu) 
means  inclined  to  make  a  noue  in  tur- 
bulence or  in  merriment;  but tne  effect 
is  direct,  while  that  of  boisterous  is  un- 
intendea.  A  boisterous  meeting  is  led 
into  being  noisy ;  a  tumultuous  meet- 
ing is  noisy  on  purpose,  and,  when 
difficult  to  regulate,  is  turbulent.  It 
is  the  combination  of  voices  with  other 
sounds  in  confusion  and  disorder 
that  constitutes  tumult.  Turbulent 
denotes  the  resistance  of  the  will  or 
fmssions ;  Tumultuous  that  they  are 
confused  and  conflicting.  A  solitary 
person  may  be  turbulent ;  a  crowd  is 
tumultuous. 

'*  The  workman  accordinglj  Tery  seldom 
derire  any  advantage  from  the  Tiolence  of 
those  tunuiltuous  combia*tions,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  but  the  punishment 
and  rnin  of  the  ringleaders." — Anuc 
Smith. 

BOLD.  Fearless.  Bratb. 
Courageous.  Intrepid.  Undaunted. 
Vauant.  Gallant.  Heroic. 
Daring. 

Bold  (A.  S.  bald,  beald)  refers 
rather  to  the  readiness  to  meet  dan- 
ger, than  to  the  conduct  under  its 
immediate  circumstances.  So  a  man's 
conduct  in  the  lists  may  be  not  in 
unison  with  the  boldness  with  which 
be  entered  them.  Fearless  de- 
Qotes  a  negative  state  of  mind— 'the 
absence  of  iear.  This  may  be  either 
trom  courage  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, or  from  boldness  in  being  ready 
to  enoounter  it,  or  from  a  beuef  that 
no  ground  exists  for  apprehension. 
Boldness  expresses  a  fuahty,  fearless- 


ness a  mode  of  conduct  under  specific 
circumstances. 

'*  Ask  an  Knglishman,  howerer*  whetkcr 
he  is  afraid  of  (Math ;  and  he  6oUhr  sasiws 
in  the  negatiTO ;  but  obeerre  his  bdMviosr 
in  eircumstanees  of  ^iproaehia^  siekaesi, 
and  you  will  find  his  aetioos  give  his  as> 
sertions  the  lie.**— Qoldsmith. 

"  This  ftaxU»mtn  of  temper  dipadi 
upon  natwal  oonstitntioa  as  much  si  ssf 
qoality  we  can  possese;  for  where  tk« 
animal  system  is  strong  and  robust  it  it 
easily  aoquired,  but  whan  the  acnres  an 
weak  and  extremely  senuble,  they  lall  Me- 
sently  into  tremors  that  throw  the  mind  *M. 
the  hinges,  and  cast  a  oonlbsion  over  ho.'' 
— SjCABCH,  UghX  qf  Nature. 

Brave  (Fr.  brave)  applies  to  SBcfa 
dangers  as  oome  from  living  or  actiTe 
opponents,  whose   power  is   to  W 
dreaded,  implying  a  sustmiiied  enogj 
of  soul.    The  man  who  plunges  into 
the  sea  off  a  high  rook  is  bold,  bat 
not  brave.  Yet  when  he  finds  hinself 
swimming  in  a  rough  sea  he  mif 
strike  out  bravely  for  the  shore.  Tbe 
man  who  takes  a  noxious  animsl  in 
his  hand  is  fearless.  The  true  knight, 
the  good  soldier,  the  spirited  lioo* 
hunter,  are  brave — Pope  would  add, 
he  who  meets  death  as  he  ought — 

'*Who  combats  bracHy  is  not  tberefors 

bnxvtf 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest 

slaTe." 

To  the  Courageous  man  (Fr.  eon- 
rare)  belongs  that  active  fortitude 
which  is  shown  against  every  sort  of 
danger.  Courage  expresses  a  calmer 
and   more    persistent    quality    than 
bravery.      Braverv  shows  itself  in 
action,  courage  also  in  the  passive 
endurance  of  the  nearness  of  danger 
without  fear.    Bravery  too  is  against 
physical  peril,  but  we  recognize  a 
moral  courage  which  encounters  such 
trials  as  threaten  no  physical  hurL 
Courage  is  more  in  principle,  bravery 
in  temperament.     When  courage  n 
sustained,  and  has  borne  the  test  of 
repeated  trials,  or  when  it  stands  the 
test  of  extreme  danger,  in  its  most 
appalling  forma,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  who  stood  unmoved  wlwn  hs 
was  suddenly  shown  the  foim  of  an 
elephant  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
termed  Intrepidii-y  (Lat.  inlr^tfidui^ 
I   undaunted).    As  the  courage  which 
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itant  is  intrepidity,  so  that 
it  spirited  and  adyenturoos  is 
KTBT  {Ft,  gaiantf  worthy,  gal- 

^9gt^  mj%  Hobbes,  *'m  a  lane 
tioD,  is  the  abaenoe  of  fear  in  tae 
t  of  aaj  eTil  whataoerer ;  bot  in  a 
id  man  eomiiioa  mtmning,  it  is 
C  of  wonads  and  death,  whea  thej 
.  OMo  on  his  waj  to  his  end." 

k  (^litj  (Tahmr),  whieh  signifies 
than  an  inirtpid  euurage,  maj  be 
d  ttam  manj  othan  which  are 
id  aooompaaiad  with  many  whieh 

Mead  to  the  Honae  of  Branswiek, 
bat  Tuieife  in  the  petaonal  safety, 
the  iiasiMial  aaUmtry  too,  of  so 
a  blanch  of  it  (thib  Doke  of 
^BiSKOP  Wxnov. 

ANT  (Fr.  vaMani)  is  mostlj  re- 
to  the  ooora^  of  a  soldier  in 
combat,  and  is  not  so  well  ap- 
t  to  persons  collectively,  now 
tidiera  act  commonly  under 
liers,  except  on  extraordinary 
M,  when  they  may  act  singly. 
Bs  Bravb  and  Gallant  have 
npplanted  the  term  Vauant, 
ither  reminds  us  of  the  knif  hts 

Yet  we  should  still  speak  of 
valiant  who  performed  some 

deed  of  brsTery,  or  met  any 
'  danger  in  a  spirited  way. 
is  actire  courage.  It  strikes 
Ires  against  repeated  perils, 
m  great  shocks  without  yield- 
i  struggles  on  against  neavy 
4mrage  is  impatient  to  attack, 
efusestoyieldorihr.  Bravery 

life  and  courts  <uuiger,  and 

leath  to  dishonour.  As  valour 

0  retreat,  so  intrepidity  refuses 

tmed. 

voakl  not  fight  tuihanUy  when 
■  the  eye  of  his  prince  T* — «ISH0P 

uifTED  (ttn-,  not,  and  the  Fr. 
;  Lat.  dialiiart,  to  tamo,  or 
is  both  appUcahle  to  persons 

ss  expressire  of  a  quality, 
sed  of  acts,  or  as  an  epithet 
^e  and  bravery.  Undaunted 
is  that  which  sustains  itself 

of  many  successive  terrors 
ils,  and  so  is  equivalent  to 

oeceded  on  in  the  performance  of 
ty,  and  proaecutioa  of  hi*  great 


<lMign>.  with  mtdtnmttd  eoamgi,  with  an- 
wearied  indostry,  with  oadistarbed  ttin- 
qoUUtj  and  satafketioB  of  mind.**— Bab- 
bow. 

The  Dabing  court  that  which  the 
bold  are  ready  to  meet, 

"Cknivage  maj  be  virtae  where  the 
daring  is  extreme,  if  the  caose  be  good."^ 
Hobbies. 

Heboic  (  Lat.ft«rdfeiii)  in  oonfcnrmity 
with  its  derivation,  leads  the  mind  to 
the  days  of  the  horoit,  or  the  horoie 
are,  and  so  is  tinged  with  the  notion 
of  personal  power  or  prowess,  as  well 
as  courage.  Magnanimity,  too,  finds 
its  way  in,  and  the  heroic  cnaraofesr  is 
one  who  does  deeds  of  valour,  not 
only  for  himself,  or  as  a  soldier  in 
service,  but  as  a  representative  man, 
the  champion  of  another  or  of  a  race. 
It  is  not  only  in  reference  to  his  bold- 
ness or  bravery  as  an  individual  that 
we  speak  of  Cocles  or  of  WaUaoe  as  a 
hero. 

"  No  time  tat  lamantatioa  now ; 
Nor  mneh  more  oanse.    Samson  hath  quit 

himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroiely  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic,  on  his  eneimes 
Fnllj  rerenged.**  Miltov. 

BOLDNESS.     AsBUBANOx.    Au- 

OACITT.      HaBDIHOOD.      ErrBOMTBBT. 

Impuobnci.    Shamblosiius. 

In  addition  to  the  fbroe  of  Bold  as 
a  synonym  of  eawragtaui.  Bold  and 
B0LDNB8S  have  a  less  pronoonosd 
meaning,  as  referring  to  «n«i»nifT  and 
character  under  ordinary  oiroum- 
stances.  In  this  way,  Boldwbbs  is 
used  to  denote  the  abaoioe  of  ahyness 
and  the  absenoe  of  timidity.  Aoeord- 
ine  as  |he  term  expresses  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  a  becoming  or  un- 
becoming degree,  boldness  is,  or  is 
not,  a  commendable  quali^.  Such 
boldness  as  seems  to  disregard  what 
others  regard  is  not  good.  Hence, 
a  bold  manner  in  women  and  young 
persons  is  unbecoming.  On  thh  other 
band,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  speak  the 
truth  with  boldness,  as  if  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  it ;  or  to  show  bold- 
ness in  the  presence  of  superiors,  if  it 
be  with  modesty ;  or  in  tne  presence 
of  the  proud,  as  not  to  be  daanted 
out  of  one's  self-respect. 
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**  la  areiy  ateto  eflife  w« 
linmbl*  hoiannt,  •ddreai  •ancir^ 
«•  to  our  FWth«r  wUeh  k  in 

BSVXIUDOK. 

AuuRANCE  (Fr.  idr,  Lat  feeunuy 
tun)  is  thmt  kind  of  boldneos  which 
hetokena  oonfidenoe  in  one's  self,  one's 
powen,  or  one's  cause.  Whennghtlj 
exereiaed,  and  in  right  degree,  it  is 
self-possession. 

"  On  informing  him  of  our  diiBeiilties,and 
Mking  whather  we  might  Tcatnre  acroas  th« 
plain,  he  bid  as,  like  Caear,  with  an  air  of 
OMturanee,  follow  him  and  tUx  nothing.** — 

OlI.PIH'8  TOMT. 

When  otherwise,  it  is  Impudence, 
or  Shamelkssness.  These  last  are, 
In  heL  correspondent  words  in  dif- 
ferent forms  (  Lat.  impndentia^  in-,  not, 
and  pHdens,  tnodett),  being  die  same 
as  tne  Saxon  word  shamelessness. 
But  Impudence  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  a  jaunty  disrespect,  which, 
however  fiur  removed  from  a  virtue, 
is  jet  compatible  with  innocence. 
Shamelessness,  on  the  other  hand, 
commonlv  denotes  an  absence  of 
shame  where  a  feeling  of  shame  is 
due.  A  high-spirited  boy  may  be 
occasionally  impudent;  a  promgate 
woman  is  often  shameless.  Audacity 
(Lat.  audacem,  hold)  and  Hardiuood 
which  means  much  the  same  (hardy 
bein^  Fr.  hardi,  bold,  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin),  denote,  the  one  the  ezoessive 
texMenoy  to  venture,  the  other  tiie  un- 
due capacity  to  endure.  It  is  a  proof 
of  audacity  to  venture  to  an  entertain- 
ment wiinvited,  and  of  hardihood  to 
endui«  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
the  astonished  looks  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  £prRONTEBY(O.Fr.s^ronten0, 
es,farth,fronUmy  thefordtma)  is  very 
like  impudence,  but  it  is  a  step  beyond 
it.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  self  under 
circumstances  pecutiarly  calling  for 
the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the 
asking  a  favour  of  a  person  whom 
vou  have  maligned  or  injured,  or 
behaving  to  a  superior  with  the  man- 
ner of  an  equal.  In  effrontery  there 
is  implied  some  degree  of  insult, 
which,  however,  arises  not  merely 
from  the  demeanour,  but  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
relation  of  the  parties.  Audacity  is 
defiant,  bardihooaisdogged,efiront6ry 
is  cool. 
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'utfarfooCy  and  eoBfldsBoa  doth  i 
■ineaa  ao  great  eflfects,  as  a  man  i 
aonably  don^t  that  beiidea  the  re 
and  eameatneaa,  and  peraaating  ai 
tnnitj,  there  ahonld  be  acme  aevre 
and  atoopiag  of  other  men*a  apirit 
peraona.*— Baooh. 

"  Nor  tbonld  it  be  forjKOttaB  thi 
the  firat  who,  in  thia  diakigne, 
hardikood  to  diaplaee  Jonaon  J 
eminenee  to  which,  by  the  im^aiiwt 
of  Drjrden'a  cuntemporaiiea,  he  1 
vnjoatlT  been  elevated,  and  to  m 

ware  ar  abore  him.**— ICaiabi 


■pearefa 
Ihydeik, 


"  Can  any  one  reflect  Ibr  a  momi 
thoae  elaima  of  debt,  whieh  the  mil 
haoata  himarif  in  eontrtraaceo  to 
with  new  nanriet,  without  hiUi 
handa  and  ejea  with  aatonlahaaei 
tmvHdenee  both  of  the  daim  and  o 
jnoicatioa  P  ** — ^Burue. 

"And,  how  mneh  that  love  mil 
ns,  ao  mnoh  aad  more  that  iM 
her  mind  remored  ns ;  her  bean 
balanced  bj  her  shamtUstmeu.'-^ 
Jtfcadui. 

**  Vice  ia  never  ao  aAomeleaa  aa 
pretend8to]rabliea|iirit.  Yetthiai 
Mio  common  thatitacandalimanc 
Bishop  Hurd. 

BOOTH.  Tent.  Marqc 
Booth  (Icelandic  frucf,  a  boa 
is  now  employed  to  represent 
any  kind  of  shed  of  light  n 
for  tonporary  occupation.  Th* 
of  fairs  are  open  in  fit>nt  anc 
at  the  back  and  sides  either  w 
vas  or  with  canvas  and  boardi 
bined.  The  Tent  (Fr.  tea 
Unta,  stretched  i.e.  etoth,  part. 
dire,  to  stretch)  is  fonned  of  o 
other  material,  as  ^kin  or  wov 
and  stretched  over  poles  Ami 
the  ground  so  as  to  afford  ai 
enclosure  and  covering,  with 
trance  arranged  by  the  dispoi 
the  material.  Tne  Marqu; 
marquise)  is  now  used  of  the 
more  ornamental  tent  of  p 
grounds,  not  used  as  a  place  o 
mg,  but  of  exhibition  or  refre 

BORDER.     Boundary. 
Frontier.      Confine.      Pr 
Limit.    Purlieu. 

Border  (Fr.  bordure)  is  tli 
edge  of  land  which  runs  alo 
part  of  a  territory  which  lies  i 
to  another.  It  is  applied  to  1 
sise  and  importance,  as  the  ** 
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of  Knyland  and  SootlAod. 
ioOly,  ^*  Borden,"  in  the 
ii  used  for  the  Imnd  itself. 


I  meat  mdrmahlm,  when  we  an  on 
kn  <tf  6emih,  to  prorid*  for  that 
khhelh  joat  bayond  it.">-8ABB0W. 

iOAKT  (O.  Fr.  6onn«,  ftoitfuiary) 
Bbjeet  on  any  one  side  which 
s  the  Bound  or  extreme  ex- 
I  drcait.  We  speak  of  the 
of  smaller  districts,  as  of 
8  or  estates;  but  we  use  the 
hound  instead  of  border  in 
if  of  large  tracts  of  country 
v  geographical  position,  as  we 
■nee  is  bounded,  not  bordered, 
east.  Bound  has  a  more  re- 
e  force  than  boundary,  which 
i  porelj  topographicaL  while 
is  frequent^  employed  to  ex- 
lie  moral  limits  or  thmes,  as  we 

0  exceed  the  bounds  ofmodera- 

a  fecnaeCzy,  of  all  hnea  or  tiufuea 
d  vitlun  the  tame  botmdt  the 
Kacs  and  the  jilaiie  snrfhce  are  the 
,  to  it  is  alao  in  modralitT',  bj  the 
le  of  jaatiee,  from  the  plain  groand 
c,  a  man  aooaeat  will  arriTe  to  any 
•m  end."— Saxbow. 

orld  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee ; 
ike  a  paaenger  below, 
if  perhape  a  night  or  ao ; 

hie  natire  eoontry  lies 
the  bommitrus  of  the  skies.** 

CoTTOir. 
FaoNTiBR  (Fr./n>ntter»)  is  a 
or  boundazy  line  of  one  side 
rhich  is  regarded  as  a  front 
i  to  another  front.  It  muat 
erredy  however,  that^  while 
dszy  may  be  an  imagmaiy  or 
phical  line,  a  frontier  is  a  slip 
lal  countrj,  as  in  the  phrase 
•  on    the    frontier."      It    is 

of  military  significance.  It 
e  remarked  that,  in  speaking 
ering  a  country  at  a  given 
the  term  is  offen  incorrectly 

1  the  plural :  '*  we  crossed  tlie 
m,"  instead  of  the  frontier, 
nttcr  experieaee.**— W.  Ibydto. 
nun  (Lat.  eonfmium,  a  confine^ 
iM  baundanf)  is  a  word  most 
ply  used  ofa  point  upon  a  line 
ing  two  territories,  as,  ''the 
ags  met  upon  the  confines  of 
0  kingdoms."  Confines  are 
1^  or  eompriaing  lines. 


"  The  ndraenloae  Urth,  life,  death,  reear- 
reetion,  and  aseension  of  onr  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  were  all  events  whieh  came  to  paia 
within  the  eoi^^mu  of  Jnd«a."~LoOKX. 

Precinct  (pneetn^iSre,  part,  jnv- 
ctncttM,  to  eneirete)  is  used  even  moie 
loosely  than  Conpinei;  for,  as  Con- 
fines IS  sometimes  used  to  denote  any 
enclosed  space,  so  Precincts  has  well- 
nigh  lost  the  force  of  exact  circum- 
scription, and  denotes  little  more  than 
yicinity,  the  mind  not  resting  upon 
any  precise  boundary,  nor  perhaps 
knowing  it.  ''He  lived  witnin  the 
precincts  of  the  cathedral,"  that  is, 
near  it,  on  ground  belonging  to  it, 
and  in  some  way  known  as  such. 

"The  common  vice  of  these  eastle- 
bnilders  is  to  draw  everything  within  its 
prednctt  whieh  thej  fkn^^  maj  contribute 
to  ito  defawe  or  embelltthment.*— Wab- 

BUBTQV. 

The  vag^ness  of  precincts  beoomes 
yet  more  vague  in  PuRUBU8,originally 
the  outer  parts  of  forest  land,  which, 
being  separated  frtmi  it  bj  perambu- 
lation (pour  alUe,  O.  Fr.  our  al6$: 
Wbdgewood)  were  made  tree  from 
forest  laws ;  hence,  the  outer  parts  and 
undefined  environs  of  any  place  of  im- 
portance, but  more  especiiuly  of  cities 
or  towns. 

"  If  deer  come  ont  of  the  forest  into  the 
vurUeu,  the  pnriien  man  maj  hunt  and  UU 
aim,  pnrided  he  does  it  fairij  and  withoat 
gBrsstalling.**— BiAOKBTOifB. 

LiM  IT  (Lat.  RmXtem)  has  a  restrictive 
force.  Tlie  limits  are  those  which 
part  off^  so  that  you  may  not  ptss 
them  without  transcursion  or  trans- 
gresBion. 

'*  Nature  now,  as  fertile  as  of  old,  hath  in 
her  effects  determinate  Umits  of  quantity.** 
— DBAXTOH. 

Bounds^  confines,  and  limits  are 
words  which  lend  tnemselves  readily 
to  moral  or  rhetorical  uses,  while 
boundary,  frontier,  precinct,  and  pur- 
lieu are  purely  territoriaL  Bounds 
belong  to  moral  limitation^  confines  to 
rhetorical  conti^ty,  limits  to  moral 
or  ideal  restriction.  Limits  mark  but 
do  not  in  themselves  enforce  enclosure 
or  restriction.  A  conventional  line  as 
a  parallel  of  longitude  may  be  a 
limit.  A  boundary  expresses  a  liiiO| 
a  bound  an  obstacle. 
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BOUGH.    Brakch. 


The  Branch  (Fr.  branctU)  is  a 
limb  of  a  tree  legarded  limply  in  its 
ramiiicatioiis.  Tlie  Bouoh  (A.  8. 
60^,  an  arm)  is  the  branch  inrested 
with  leayeSy  bloBsomB,  or  fruit.  The 
branches  spread  and  sometimes  vie  in 
siie  with  the  parent  tree ;  they  grow 
in  gradation  m>m  the  lowest  to  the 
topmost,  and  furnish  resting-places 
for  birds  which  '^sing  among  the 
brancLes."  The  bouzh  is  leafy, 
luxuriant,  bending  witn  the  weight 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  broken  off  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  used  for  festive 
decoration  or  carried  about  in  popular 
rejoicing.  The  bough  comprises  the 
leaves,  the  branch  may  be  even  con- 
trastea  with  them.  The  fruitiul  bough, 
rich  with  the  foliage  of  summer  ana 
the  fruit  of  autumn,  becomes  in  winter 
a  leaflets  branch. 

BOUNDLESS.  Unboundbd.  Un- 
limited.    Inpinite. 

The  second  and  third  stand  in 
analogy  to  the  first  and  last.  The 
Unbounded  and  the  Unlimited  are 
those  things  which  have  no  bounds 
or  limits  in  fact;  the  Boundless 
and  the  Inpinxtb  (Lat.  in/tntitu,  in-, 
not,  andjinis^  an  end)  are  those  which 
have  none  in  nature,  or  possibility,  or 
our  conception,  or  vision.  Neverthe- 
less, that  which  is  boundless  in  nature 
may  be  renrded  as  unbounded  in 
fac^  and  tne  infinite  in  nature  as 
unijinitedin  fact. 

"  Is  there  a  tempi*  of  the  Dtity 

Exeept   earth,   sea,  and  air,  yon  asare 

And  eoief  bis  holistt  shrine  the  virtnoos 

■rnilP 
Where'er  the  eje  can  pieree,  the  feet  can 

moTSf 
Thii  wide,  this  houndUst  vniTerse  is  Jove.'* 
Ltttxltov,  Cato's  Speteh. 

"  To  thee,  immortal  maid,  from  this  blessed 

hoar. 
O'er   time  end   fiuno  I  give    imbotmded 

power. 
Thoa  from  obUvioa  ehftlt  the  hero  save, 
Shalt  raise,  revere,  immortalise  the  brave.** 

COROBKVX. 

"  Some  of  them  told  as  that  the  power  of 
the  king  it  wUimitedf  and  that  the  life  and 
property  of  the  rabjeet  it  at  his  dispoeal." — 
Cook's  Keyn^. 


"Ii^Uuit  knowledge  is  the  fooadatida  «• 
all. 

"In/huU  goodness  ie  the  aathorud  mamf 
of&, 

"  htfiniU  wMom  is  the  eontriver  aed  di- 
rector of  all, 

"  And  v^bnte  power  exeeatee  all' 


BRACE.    Couple. 

To  Bracb  (O.  Fr.  Irwx,  theduUm 
hettoeen  extended  arm$;  Lat.  hrickki 
Fr.  braSf  an  armf)  is  to  bind  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  streng^tb. 
To  Couple  (Lat.  capiUare)  is  to  biiui 
or  tie  in  any  way  tor  the  purpose  of 
union. 

"And  ever  at  hand  a   dram   is  rei4f 
traced,** 


•*  Some  independent  ideaa,  of  no  aBiastt 
to  one  another,  are  by  edoeatian,  enrtflBi 
and  tbe  ooostaat  din  of  their  party,  i» 
coupled  in  their  minds  that  they  alwafs  *9- 
pear  there  together.**— Loccbl 

BRACE.    Couple.    Paib. 

A  Pair  (Lat.  pjtreSypl.  e^ual)  mitft 
have  some  similarity  of  nature,  whicb 
is  the  cause  of  its  Ming  ao  naturallyY 
or  the  occasion  of  its  being  msde  so* 
A  Couple  requires  the  same,  but  i^ 
more  promiscuous ;  any  two  of  sod^ 
things  constituting  a  couple,  if  the^ 
are  brought  into  union ;   while  paiT 
often  denotes  two  which  are  sacb 
that  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the 
other :  a  couple  of  eggs,  but  a  pair  <^ 
gloves.    Brace  (tee  verb)  is  used  of 
those  things  in  which  it  is  requiiite  to 
their  completeness  that  they  tnould  be 
two  in  number.    It  is  never  applied 
seriously  to  persons.  It  is  a  teennical 
term  among  sportsmen. 

"The king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket* 
heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrilj  and 
gracionslv  to  aay  he  coald  not  be  there 
himself,  bat  wonld  send  them  a  brace  ti 
backs.**— -£jpeBtalor. 

"  Scarce  aaj  coifp2«  come  together  bat 
their  nnptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper 
with  encomioms  on  each  party.**— JoBOi- 

SON. 

The  term  pair  wts  in  Old  English 
not  restricted  to  two  things,  but  was 
applicable  to  many  of  equal  or  like 
sort ;  the  term  pair  being  of  the  saaae 
meaning  as  the  word  vssr;  bat  ap- 

SlicaUe  to  things  as  well  as  persona, 
o  a  '*  pairs  of  cards  "  for  a  peek. 


[break] 
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*Thef»  BuMis  aad  Philemon  liVd,  and 

there 
Bad  Kr'd  loag  married,  and  a  bappTpatr.'* 

Drtden,  Ovid. 

BRANDISH.  Flourish.  Wield. 
BiAMDisH  (connected  with  O.  Fr. 
hnwi^  a  swont)  retains  its  etymological 
ebmcter.  It  is  to  floniish  like  a 
wetpon.  When  Locke  speaks  of 
'*  bnodishing  syllogisms/'  the  idea  of 
ucomentatiTe  weapons  is  still  re- 
tained. It  is  an  action  of  hostility, 
deiance,  or  rage. 

Flourish  {¥T.JUurir,toJiouri$h)iM 
to  Bttke  bold,  sweeping,  and  fantasti- 
cal morements  with  the  hand  or  some- 
s,       tiling  contained  in  it.    It  is  an  action 
[       of  ptrtde,  triumph,  bravado,   skill. 
I       Calligraphers  delight  in  flourishes  of 
tl»  pen,  and  some  orators  and  rheto- 
ndani  in  flourishes  of  metaphor. 

WiiLD  (A.  S.  totaldafiy  to  sway)  is 
indicstiTe  of  greater  weight  in  the 
object,  and  greater  power  in  the  per- 
son. Tiie  knight  brandishes  his  sword, 
the  iB*gK!»|tii  wares  or  flourishes  his 
vaadjuke  giant  wields  his  club. 

BREACH.  Breas.  Gap.  Chasm. 

BiiACH  and  Break  are  connected. 
BtuK  is  used  for  any  cessation  of 
continuity,  Breach  only  when  it  is  a 
(iisniQtion  oanaed  by  riolence.  In 
<iecipWing  imperfect  manoscripts  we 
ftetraently  eome  upon  breaks.  The 
irtulery  may  make  a  breach  in  the 
iortilestiona ;  or,  flguratirely,  an  un- 
tovaid  circumstance  producing  mis- 
ondentsnding  may  maxe  a  breach  in  an 
oldfiiienclship.  A  break  may  be  slight 
bod)  in  appearance  and  conseouences. 
t  breach  is  always  consideraole  and 
lehouf.  A  break  may  be  in  a  thin 
line,  t  hrMch  is  in  a  solid  mass.  A 
thing  Biay  be  broken  without  perfect 
diwoBtiiraity  of  parts,  a  breach  in- 
▼olfes  a  gaping  separation  of  them. 

"Far  he  that  opeaeth  the  water*  but  a 
iittk,  kaowrth  not  how  mat  a  ftraocA  thejr 
viH  BAka  at  length."— BpsLXAJr. 

"  CoauBdeHng  probably  how  mach  Homer 
kd  beea  disflgiired  by  the  arbitrarj  rom- 
pflcn  of  hk  works,  Virgil  by  hit  will  ob- 


6nd  Taeea  and  Vam»  to  add  nothing,  nor 
M  mach  as  fill  ap  the  breaki  he  had  left  in 
h»  poem."— Walsh. 

Gap  (oonneeted  with  gm\  is  the 
dfect  of  diaeontimiity  reguded  simply 
and  without  reference  to 


its  nature  or  its  eanse,  which  may  hare 
been  riolence  or  not.  I  see  a  gap  in 
a  hedge.  The  gardener  neglected  to 
plant  young  slips  in  that  part.  I  see 
another.  It  has  been  caused  by  the 
inroads  of  cattle. 

"  Then  followa  an  immenae  gap,  in  whieh 
nndonbtedlj  some  change*  were  made  by 
time;  and  we  hear  little  more  of  them 
(the  Oermana)  nntil  we  And  them  Chris- 
tiana, and  makers  of  written  laws."— 
BUBXB. 

A  Chasm  (Gr.  x*<^/^)  *•  '  yawn- 
ing void  not  easily  filled,  and  leaying 
a  sense  of  this.  A  chasm  in  our  en- 
joyments is  a  large  deduction  which 
leares  a  sense  of  hopeless  privation. 

"  The  whole  duun  in  nature  firom  a  plant 
to  a  man  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of 
creatures/'— Annisov. 

BREAK.  Rend.  Tear.  Burst. 
Crack.    Split.     Lacerate. 

These  words  all  express  a  greater 
or  less  disruption  of  continuity ;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  force 
employed,  ana  the  substance  it  is  em- 
ployed upon. 

To  Bueak  (A.  S.  hrecan)  implies 
the  entire  separation  of  parts  formerly 
continuous ;  the  degree  of  force  may 
be  great  or  very  slight,  as  in  the 
cases  of  a  thick  stick  or  a  piece  of 


He  bnak  my  darts  or  hart  my  powarl  " 

PaioB. 

The  particles  need  to  be  hard  and 
brittle.  When  they  are  soft,  tough, 
and  lentous,  they  can  only  be  Rent 
(A.  S.  Anendon,  to  rend),  as  the  beast 
of  prey  rends  Uie  flesh  of  his  rictim. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
force  which  in  breaking  is  momentary , 
in  rending  is  continuous. 

*«  Lest  they  tarn  again  and  rend  yoe.**— 
BibU. 

When  the  particles  are  lentous  and 
pliant  without  beine  tough,  no  such 
force  is  needed,  ana  the  substance  is 
Torn  (A. 8.  t^an,  to  tear^rend),  as  a 
piece  of  paper  is  torn.  Tear  has  a 
peculiar  sense  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
signifies  merely  riolently  to  separate. 

"They  are  always  earefol  to  Join  the 
•mall  pieces  lengthwise,  whieh  makes  it  im- 
possible to  tear  the  doth  in  any  direetifsa 
Dnt  one."— Cook's  Voyages. 

To  Burst    (A.  8.   berstan)  is   te 

break  suddenly,  TiolenUy,  lad  ^^ 
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!  or  leas  of  explosion,  as  the  result 

of  a  force  operating  oatwards ;  as  when 
the  steam  bursts  the  cauldron,  or  the 
riant  bursts  his  bonds.  Bursting  is 
me  final  point  of  excessiTe  tension, 
the  force  proceeding  from  an  internal 
point. 

*'  Atonu  vid  •TBtem&into  rain  horl'd. 
And  now  a  babble  burtts  and  now  a  world.** 

Popa. 

To  Crack  (onomat.  word,  of  which 
there  are  many  forms),  and  to  Sput 
(cf.  Du.  splitten)  denote  longitudinal 
or  transverse  forms  of  partial  breakage, 
where  a  discontinuity  is  produced,  not 
extending  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance, or  not  so  complete  as  to  pro- 
duce separation  of  parts.  Anything 
more  than  this  is  breaking  open  ;  the 
difference  between  cracking  and  split- 
ting being  that  the  operation  of  split- 
ting follows  some  natural  or  pre-exis- 
tent  cleayage  of  the  material,  and 
cracking  does  not.  To  crack  a  nut  is 
not  to  break  it  sufficiently  to  take  out 
the  kernel ;  if  the  nut  is  broken  into 
two  or  more  pieces  in  the  act,  this  is 
over  and  above  the  cracking. 

"  W«I1,  let  all  pan  and  trntt  Him  who  nor 

cracks 
The  braised  reed  nor  qaencheth  smoking 
"'  DOKNB. 


"  With  soandinff  axes  to  the  grove  thejgo. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  ftiel  in  a  row." 

Dbtdkn. 

Lacerate  (Lat.  Uicirare)  is  to  tear 
irregularly,  so  as  to  leave  a  jagred 
outlme.  It  is  now  seldom  used  but 
of  fleshy  substances,  though  of  old  it 
had  a  wider  application,  and  even  such 
substances  as  air  and  water  were  said 
to  be  lacerated. 

"  If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pall  it 
oat  the  same  waj  it  went  in."— WiSKXAir, 
Surgery. 

BREED.  Enoendxr.  Procreate. 
Propagate. 

Breed  (A.  S.  bridaUf  to  nourtf^  or 
cherish)  isemploj^ed  in  a  general  way 
of  anything  which    tends  to    bring 


tends   to    develop  animal   life,  and 
even  of  the  keeping  of  animals  for 


_     fS 
the  purpose  of  their  progeny.     To 

Engenobr  (Fr.  «iigenarer,  Lat.  tng^ 

nhwre)   is  to  beget;   to  Procbcatb 


(  Lat.  proonire)  is  to  prodnoe  ofiprinf 
after  the  manner  of  eithtr  parent  The 
term  is  not  a  familiar  one.  To  Pao* 
PAOATE  (Lat.  prliodgirej  f^^P^S^j  ' 
layer)  is  used  of  plants  as  weU  as  of 
animals,  and  means  to  treat  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  or  multip^ring 
the  kind.  Breed  and  Enoendeair 
often  applied  metaphorically,  the 
latter  almost  exclusively  so,  m  the 
sense  of  producine ;  as,  to  breed  ill- 
feeling,  to  engender  strife,  and  the 
like;  where  the  result  is  seldom  or 
never  fovourable  or  desirable.  Pro- 
pagate is,  in  like  manner,  emplojed 
m  the  sense  of  giving  currency,  as  to 
propagate  doctrines,  a  belief,  a  ro- 
mour,  and  the  like.  In  their  seooo- 
dary  applications  we  use  the  term 
Breed  to  express  the  gradual  devek^ 
ment  of  effects  by  causes,  and  Ekgen* 
DER  to  express  the  simple  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  witnout  refoeboe 
to  immediate  or  deferred  production. 
In  this  sense  the  terms  are  purelj 
moral,  not  physical  or  mechanical. 

"  In  brief,  mast  it  not  follow  neoenarilyi 
that  the  earth,  which  is  the  mother  asd 
breeder  of  men,  of  living  ereatores  and  of 
all  plants,  shall  perish  and  be  whollj  es* 
tinct  P  "— HoLLAJO),  FtutareJL 

**  Troe  it  is  that  we  hare  seen  better  days. 
And  hare  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to 

chnreh. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip*d  our 

ejes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pitj  had  engendereL" 

SlLAKXSPRABX. 

"  Poor  and  low-pitched  desires,  if  thejdo 
bat  mix  with  those  other  heavenlj  intui- 
tions that  draw  a  man  to  this  stadf.  it  i* 
jnstlj  expected  that  they  shoaldbriac  furth 
a  base-bom  issae  of  divinity ;  like  that  of 
those  imperfect  and  patrid  ereatores  that 
receive  a  crawling  life  fVom  two  most  anaks 
procreamte,  the  snn  and  mad." — ^Miltox. 

*' He  (Pjrthagoras)  was  the  ehief  propagtt- 
tor  of  that  doctrine  amongst  the  Qreeks 
concerning  three  hypostases  in  the  Deity.* 

—  CUDWORTH. 

BRIGHT.  Clear.  Lucid.  Lu- 
minous. Vivid.  Splendid.  Bril- 
liant.   Lustrous. 

Of  these.  Bright  (A.  8.  h^arht) 
is  used  in  the  greatest  variety  of  mean- 
inp,  signifying  shedding  light,  trans- 
mitting li^ot,  reflecting  ught ;  and  so, 
metapnoncallv,  expresses  many  ideas 
analogous  to  the  several  propertitts  or 
effects  of  light,  as  vivid,  lucid,  dever. 
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lio on.  Baty  w is usaal, the 
T  renefic  tjnonym  is  the 
le.  so  briffhtneifl  may  exist 
egree.  Aunott  any  object 
»t  dttlli»  moreorless  bright. 

>r,  thii  WB  onlj  »  transient 
w«re  hid  bnt  a  moment,  and 
Datioa  biased  oot  with  greater 
id  a  flu  moi«  rifforons  inflnence, 
after   it   wae   blown  over."— 

Lat.  elirus)  denotes  unob- 
mhtnett,  as  when  the  stars 
nj,  that  is.  without  clouds 
A  clear  style  of  speaking  is 
ich  the  meaning  is  not  ob- 
anythine  which  may  have 
ncy.  Clear  water  is  that 
hich  the  rays  of  liRht  pass 
unobstructedly.  This  ap- 
he  use  of  the  term  in  the 
without  ofritructiVm,  as  tc 
of  anything,  that  is^  to  keep 
it. 

lalt  thou  see  dearly  to  take  out 
tat  is  in  thj  brotSer's  eje." — 

Lat.  iuMut^  lueem^  1*6^0  ^ 
I  a  physical  sense,  except  in 
x>etidu expressions;  but  of 
I  exposition,  which  are  said 
1,  that  is,  clear,  distinct,  in- 
and  in  the  phrase,  lucid 
hat  is,  serene  and  undis- 
insanity. 

the  marsin  flowed  the  lucid 
lWKXS'  Theoeritu*. 

US  (Lat.  luaiXnbtia)  is  em- 
those  bodies  which  emit 
distinguished  from  those 
rely  transmit  or  reflect  it. 
r  style,  luminous  is  an  ad- 
1  lucid.  A  lucid  speech  is 
amess  in  diction;  a  lumi- 
ch  is  one  which  is,  as  it 
ted  up  by  graces  and  illus- 
ileulated  togire  it  especial 
ind  effect  braides. 

■standing  the  nnmerons  objee- 
hare  been  msde  to  the  raliditjr 
sings,  none  ef  his  critics  has  re- 
ke  Ff^iM  of  the  most  btminout 
"--Btxwxrt. 

Lat.  vMLuty  Ihnnt^  anima- 
ling  with  a  speciiu,  and,  as 
Ting  brightness,  and  indi- 
pimbana  harmony  which 
tweeo  life  and  light,  no  less 


than  between  darkness  and  death. 
Metaphorically,  arivid  imagination  is 
one  which  invests  readily  with  reality 
and  life.  As  illustrating  the  force  of 
virid,  we  may  observe  that  unpolished 
metals,  as  not  reflecting  light,  are  said 
to  be  ''dead."  Vivid  is  a  term  of 
relation  or  degree.  It  denotes  ener- 
getic eonspicuousness  in  objects  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  are  less 
distinctly  visible  or  bright.  A  vivid 
light  is  contrasted  witn  an  obscure 
gtimmer. 

"  A  varietj  of  ideas  aflbrd  ns  no  notion  of 
sncoession,  nnless  we  peroeire  one  come  be- 
fore the  oti&er ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
their  degrees  of  vwidnu*  at  Ihintness  will 
do  the  job."— SbjlBCH,  Light  of  NatMre. 

Splbvdid  (Lat.  tpUndUut)  denotes 
the  oombination  of  grandeur  with 
brightness,  ss  a  splendid  sun  or  sun- 
set, a  splendid  ceremony,  a  splendid 
orator. 

"  We  see  through  all  this  tpUmUd  obsen- 
ritjr  that  something  grand  is  approaching. 
The  several  shades  of  darknesw  by  degrees 
give  way.  Dav  comes  on  more  and  more, 
till  at  loigth  the  snn  rises  in  all  its  glory, 
and  opening  into  itB  fullest  splendour,  snr- 
ronndi  the  earth  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other."— OiLPiir. 

Briluant  (Fr.  briUery  to  tkine)  is 
shining  with  a  sparkling  brightness. 
In  brilliancy  there  is  not  onnr  great 
inherent  or  reflected  light,  but  the 
light  shines  widi  a  changeful  and 
varied  play.  So,  metaphoricSdly,  bril- 
liant wit. 

"  There  is  an  u>pearance  of  briUianey  in 
the  pleasnres  oi  high  life  which  aatorallj 
daasies  the  Tonng." — Craio. 

Lustrous (  Lat.  itotrdre,  to  light  up)iB 

a  forcible  word  conveying  the  notion 

of  mingled  light  and  brightness.   The 

term  is  not  the  less  forcible  for  being 

somewhat  antiquated,  and  might  well 

be  revived. 

"  For  the  more  lutirouM  the  imagination 
is,  it  fllleth  and  flxeth  the  better."— Bacon. 

BRIM.  Border.  £dob.  Margin. 
Brink.    Verge.    Rim. 

Brim  (A.  S.  6rtm)  is  the  uppermost 
edge  of  any  vessel  or  hollow  space, 
containing,  or  fitted  to  contain,  fluid, 
as  the  brim  of  a  cup,  or  a  river,  ana 
so  differs  from  Brink  (Dan.  brinks 
tdge)f  which  may,  or  may  not  imply  a 
space  filled  with,  fluid,  as  we  speak  of 
tne  brink  of  the  goblet  and  the  t>m\V  oi 
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the  grave  or  a  precipice.  A  brink  is, 
for  this  reMon,  not  neeeflearily  of  a 
circalar  form,  or  approaching  to  it, 
which  is  orainarily  the  case  with 
brim ;  for  where  we  speak  of  the  brim 
of  a  riTer,  it  is  rather  of  its  brinks  re- 
garded analc^oosly  to  the  brim  of  a 
Teasel,  and  so  relatively  to  its  capacity 
of  holding  water.  It  would  seem  that 
we  use  the  word  Brink  of  hollow  yes- 
sels  in  relation  to  their  «tnic(ur«ybrim 
to  their  um.  The  brink  of  the  tankard 
is  decorated  with  flowers.  The  goblet 
is  filled  to  the  brim. 

"How  often  hu  pnblie  eftlunity  been 
arrested  oo  the  very  brink  of  nin  by  the 
energy  of  a  single  man  t " — Buanc 

So  characteristic  is  the  use  of  BaiM,  ss 
sssociated  with  the  idea  of  fulness,  that 
Dryden  employ h  the  verb  to  brim, 
meaning  to  fill : — 

''This  said,   a   doable    wreath    Evaader 

twin'd. 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples 

bind. 
Then  brims  his  ample  bowl." 

Border  (Fr.  bordure)^  where  the 
word  is  used  to  mean  more  than 
simply  edge,  is  a  finished  and  ex- 
tendea  edge,  so  constituting  a  strip  or 
•tripe.  It  is,  however,  extended  in- 
wards, and  may  be  occupiidj  so  differ- 
ing from  Margin  (Lat.  marginem) 
which  is  an  edge  extended  outwards 
and  unoccupi^.  The  work  com- 
monly finishes  with  the  border  and 
befort  the  margin.  The  Edo  e  (A.  S. 
ece)  is  the  sharp  termination  of  any 
substance  superficially,  as  the  edge  of 
a  sword.  The  Rim  (A.  S.  rimay  edge)  is 
an  unextended  brim,  as  the  brim  is 
an  extended  rim.  So  we  speak  of  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  or  the  brim,  when  we 
regard  it  as  extended  bjr  the  thickness 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  of  the  brim  of  a  hat,  as  being 
more  than  an  edre  or  rim ;  and  of  the 
brim,  not  rim,  of  a  river,  as  being  ex- 
tended into  the  fields  adjacent.  But 
Rim  is  a  term  more  variously  appli- 
cable than  Brim.  It  belongs  not  only 
to  the  edge  or  lip  of  hollow  vessels, 
but  to  anv  edging  which  is  of  a  sub- 
stantial character.  The  oppermoet 
moulding  in  a  piece  of  areiiiteeture 
might  be  so  coloured  or  gilt  as  to  con- 
stitute an  ornamental  rim.  The  brim 
of  a  tankard,   the  rim  of  a  dish. 


[BJ 


Veros  (I^at.  vergire)  is  the  < 

border  of  anythmg,  regarded 

light  of  a  termiiiatum  to  an  ea 

sumce,  and  a  line  of  arrival 

who  has  traversed  it.    The 

Border  in  English  varies,  as  i 

sents  the  sense  of  the  French 

berdure  ;  in  the  former  it  is  i 

or  confine,  in  the  latter  it  is  an 

an  expanded  or  artificial  edge 

borders  of  an  ornamental  gard 

piece  of  tapestry. 

"They  make  broad  their  phvl 
and  enlarge  the  borders  of  Ui 
ments."— J^tfr^. 

"  I  should  hare  thongfat  it  smi 
had  it  been  easier  to  me  tlum  i1 
have  intermpted  my  text,  or  ciO' 
margin  with  reference  to  every 
whose  sentiments  I  have  made  s 
Paist. 

*'  Who  escaped  the  edoe  of  the  s 
BibU. 

"Stnek    throngh  the   belly's   i 

warrior  lies 
Sapae,  and  shades  eternal  veil  hii 

*'The  nergt  of  the  hang  in  thi 
extends  for  twelve  miles  roand  tl 
palace  of  residenoe."— Blackstoi 

Verge  and  Margin  are,  in  bob 
opposed.  The  rerf^e  is  the  b* 
which  limits  movements  ;  the 
is  the  space  whither  mo 
action,  or  work  does  not 
This  appears  especially  in  th< 
dary  uses  of  the  words.  Vi 
of  the  Tcrge  of  possibiU^, 
leaving  a  margin  of  discretioc 

BRING.  Fetch.  Carry. 
Convey.    Transport. 

Bring  is  A.  S.  bringan^  Fe 
A.  S./etiati,  and  Carry  is  th 
carrier,  and  connected  with 
tribe  of  words,  as  oar,  ehario 
charge,  etc. 

The  idea  common  to  the 
words  is  transportation  fn 
place  to  another.  They  d 
some  points  of  mode  and  dire 
such  transportation.  First,  a 
mode ;  Bring  is  used  in  mor 

fhysical  sense.  I  bring  a  baa 
bring  good  or  bad  news. 
Fetch  does  not  necesaitatc 
transportation.  I  fetch  a  loaf  1 
baker's,  but  I  also  fetch  a  l 
will  run  an  errand  for  m: 
Nor,  again,  would  CabbT; 


yWll 
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•piilieablA  to  what  is  not 
M  to  ctrrj  tidings,  be  em- 
)h  jsically  of  any  small  and 
it  object.     I  carrr  a  heavy 

>  eren  an  ambreUa,  but  I 
ot  evry  a  pin  to  some  one 
ited  it  npatain,  bot  simply 

Secondly,  as  to  direction, 
notes  motion  towardSyCARny 
tm,  and  Fbtch  motion,  6rst 
I  then  towards,  while  Con- 
Fr.  commitr)  and  Transport 
luasrtert),  refisr  to  oi^  two 
To  Bbar  (A.  S.  btran)  is 

>  have  the  weight  of  some- 
>n  oneself,  whether  rolnnta- 
▼olnntarily  placed.  It  does 
issrily  imply  motion,  which 
B  impliea  in  carry.  So, 
le^  but  did  not  carry,  the 
his  shonldeiB.  Convey  and 
rr  both  imply,  more  or  less 
',  some  route  or  destination 
arriage,  and  differ,  in  that 
ippUes  to  lighter  objects,eyen 
not  sabstantial,  as  to  convey 
i ;  while  Transport  denoted 
f  some  sabstantial  weight,  as 

merchandise,  and  the  like, 
m  of  an  intermediate  space 
two  points  is  expressea  in 
Transport,  the  notion  of  a 
lestination  in  Convey. 

anpeand  to  me  wonderfU  wu 
of  the  ants  came  home  witboot 
methtng."— ApmsoK. 

Mrly  wine  men  who/etched  their 
from  EfTpC."— Warburtov. 

"  No  000  ne^eeCiTe  wm 

■  MfeCv ;  sll  their  ihields  thej 

bed  aboot  him  eloee, 

Urom  earth,  and  giving  him  in 

rkiad  armerepoae 

the  labonr,  carried  him  to  his 


im  monraing  towards  Troj." 
Chapman's  Homer. 

ea  are  a  deeeripUon  of  the  svn 
rhich  I  knew  nothins  more  Mke 
e  man  in  Mrrow*  who  bears  it 
I  do.  withoQt  imploring  the  pitj 
da,  or  being  defected  with  Uie 
r  his  eBeauea.''-.TATUR. 

been  so,  we  shoold  natorallj 
«■  ovrwlTce  to  prsTer,  and 
It  oer  deaires  in  that  form 
J  are  moat  properlj  amvejfed,** 

[TTXnBURT. 

inoe.  which  was  a  mall  doable 
irge  enough  t#  transport  the 


whole  family  from  place  to  plaoe,  lay  in  a 
■mall  creek  near  the  hnts."— Cook's  Ffly> 
ages. 

BRITTLE.     Fragile.     Frail. 

Brittle  (A.  S.  breotan^  to  break)  it 
easily  broken  from  the  nature  of  the 
texture,  ss  ghus-  Fragile,  dioogh 
etymologicaUy  correspondent  (Lat. 
frk^iSf  eanly  brohtnj  nomJrangjBrt,  (e 
break)  is  more  widely  emplo^red  of 
things  which  are  susceptible  or  injury 
or  destruction,  though  this  be  brought 
about  in  other  ways  than  literal  break- 
age. Anything  which  is  little  calcu- 
lated to  bear  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
rough  touch,  is  fritgile.  So  the  body 
of  man  may  well  be  called  fragile, 
though  not  brittle.  Frail,  which 
is  onlv  another  form  of  fragile,  is 
nevertneless  differently  applied.  It 
is  employed  of  the  susceptibility  to 
deterioration  of  beauty  or  moral  pu- 
rity. The  flower,  fresh  and  beautiful,  is 
yet  frail ;  and  man's  virtue  at  the  best 
IS  beset  with  frailties.  Frail  is  espe- 
cially employed  of  that  which  lacks 
the  power  of  resistance  and  is  weak  as 
a  support.  The  fragile  thing  easily 
breaks,the  frail  thing  easily  gives  way. 

"  For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  tow 
Bvt  jnst  as  he  tees  others  do. 
Nor  are  they  obliged  to  be  to  brittle 
As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little." 

Hudibras. 

"  Of  bodiei  some  are  fragile^  and  some 
are  tough  and  uolfragiU,  and  in  the  break* 
ing  some  fragile  bodies  break  oat  where  the 
force  is,  some  shatter  and  fly  in  many 
pieces.  CA fragility  the  caase  is  an  impo- 
tency  to  be  extended,  and  therefore  stone 
is  more  fragile  than  metal.  "—Bacon. 

*'  How  much  more  is  it  neoeasaxy  that 
Ood,  who  has  the  tenderest  eonrem  Isr  all 
His  creatores,  and  who  is  infinitely  far 
from  being  snbieet  to  sach  passions  and 
Tariableneas  sm  frail  men  are,  should  desire 
to  be  imitated  by  His  ereatnrea  in  Uioee 
perfections  which  are  the  foundation  of  His 
own  nnchangeable  happiness ! " — Clarke. 

BROAD.  Wide.    Large.   Trick. 

Broad  (A.  S.  frnfd),  though  used 
ofVen  of  extension  laterally,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  Wide,  is  also 
used  of  that  which  is  extensive  erery 
way,  as  the  "  broad  dajlif  ht," ''  brood 
acrei^"  or,  metaphoncaUy,  a  broad 
and  liberal  view,  a  broad  conversation, 
meaning  such  as  assumes  too  much 
license. 

Whenever  she  (the  moils)  comet  uv^nlo 
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kroad  imj.  she  might  b«  in  daoMr  of  iMing 
teken,  «nle«  she  wuf  thos  •ffMtad  by  a 
light  itriking  upon  her  eje,  vid  immedi- 
ately warning  her  to  buy  herself  in  her 
proper  element."— jfpcetotor. 

WiDB  (A.  S.  wid)  denotes  either 
lateral  space,  or  extension  ^nerallT ; 
a  wide  road  is  an  illaetration  of  the 
latter,  a  wide  doorway  of  the  former. 
But  a  wide  doorway  is  not  onl  j  one 
in  which  the  doorposts  or  sides  stand 
far  apart,  but  one  of  which  the  Toid 
ii  considerable.  That  which  is  exten- 
ded in  sorfiu^  or  substance  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  BKOADythat  which  exhibits 
extensiye  vacuity  by  Wide.  A  care 
may  haye  a  narrow  or  wide  (not 
broad)  mouth  or  entrance.  Meta- 
phorioUly,  it  means  beside  the  right 
line  or  ami,  as  ''  wide  of  the  mark." 

**  We  passed  Selinns  and  the  palmy  land. 
And  widefy  than  the  Libyan  strand. 
Unsafe  for  secret  rocks  and  moTinff  sand." 

Dbtdxit's  Virgil. 

LiiRG£  (Fr.  large)  is  broad  with  a 
stricter  reference  to  limits,  capacity, 
and  proportion,  and  is  therefore  less 
Tague  a  word  than  broad.  Broad  and 
Wide  describe  merely  superficial  ex- 
tent or  capacity.  Large  mcludes  alto 
that  of  solidity  and  capacity ;  as^  a 
large  man,  a  large  room.  That  which 
is  of  considerable  bulk  or  capacity, 
either  absolutely  or  relatiyely,  may  be 
called  large. 

"  Under  the  shelter  of  a  oarem'd  rock, 
The  largut  and  the  best,  the  pirate  band 
Seised   and  prepared   a  bsAqnet  on  the 
strand.*  Wblkix. 

Thickness  (A.  S.  thie)  exprrases 
solidity  irrespective  of  die  iaeas  of 
length  and  breadth.  A  short  man  or 
a  tall,a  small  cheese,  or  a  large,  a  nar- 
row plank,  or  a  broad,  may  be  all  of 
them  thick.  The  atmosphere  in  fo^ey 
weather  is  thick,  that  is,  dense,  wiUi- 
out  any  regard  to  measurement. 
Nevertheless,  thickness  often  means 
that  character  in  a  solid  body  which 
involves  a  line  comparatively  long  to 
unite  opposite  planes  or  surutces. 

"  Nor  can  a  thought  be  conoeired  to  be 
of  snch a  length .  breadth,  and  thickneu,^*  to 
be  hewed  and  sliced  oat  into  many  pieces,  all 
iriiieh  laid  together,  as  so  many  small  ohips 
thereof,  wonld  make  np  again  the  entire- 
BOSS  of  that  whole  thought. — Cudwobth. 

BROOK.     Stream. 

The  term  Brook  (A.S.  6rde),  asap- 


[brook] 

plied  to  an  ineonfiderable  body  ol 
running  water,  expresses  its  shaDow, 
iiregulsr,  ana  bubbling  chaitcttr. 
Stream  ^A.  S.  KrsAm)  t£e  oontiniiitf 
and  steaoiness  of  its  flow,  whieh  v 
compatible,  as  Brook  is  not,  with  oon* 
siderable  depth.  Accordingly  dif- 
ferent associations  connect  thanielTes 
with  the  two  tenns.  The  brook  ii 
lively,  fresh,  babbling,  nmoiog 
through  deep  foliage,  or  over  shin- 
ing pebbles.  It  murmurs  oool  throogli 
the  summer  day,  and  children  toy 
with  its  water,  or  play  upon  in 
banks.  The  stream  is  stndy,  plenti- 
ful, supplying  water  for  irrigation  snd 
mechanical  applioation.  It  is  of  k>csl 
importance,  and,  unlike  the  brodk,esa 
boast  a  name.  It  is  known  to  tiie 
angler,  and  forms  a  natural  boos- 
daiy. 

BRUISE.  Squeeze.  Ponn. 
Crush. 

To  Bruise  (O.  Fr.6rutwr,  to  hrtA) 
is  to  injure  by  collision,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  tuperficiul  continuity  or  in* 
tegrity  of  parts. 

•'  This  place  was  therefore  called  tbi 
Lorers*  Leap;  and  whether  or  no  tin 
firight  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resofaitMi 
that  conld  posh  them  to  ee  dreadlUi 
remedy,  or  the  bruiset  which  they  often  re 
ceired  in  their  fail,  banished  all  the  teadci 
sentiments  of  lore,  and  gare  their  spirit 
another  tnm,  those  who  had  taken  tki 
leap  were  obeerved  never  to  relapee  inti 
that  fmmion,"— Spectator. 

To  Pound  (A.  S.  punian)  is  t 
bruise  repeatedly  till  separation  of  th 
parts  takes  place ;  which,  when  carria 
to  the  extreme,  is  pulveriaation  o 
trituration. 

"  Thon  art  a  sweet  drag,  and  the  mor 
thon  art  potatded  the  more  preeions.'*- 
MiDDurroK. 

To  Squ  eesb  (  A  .S.  cioyion,  to  sgiMSM 
ertuh)  is  to  compress  a  body  so  thi 
it  is  acted  upon  by  two  or  more  force 
firom  without. 

<*  Which  similitude  of  them  notwlthstani 
ing,  they  would  not  hare  to  be  tqumwtd  o 
prassed  hard." — Cudworts. 

To  Crush  (O.  Fr.  emidr^  to  eroM 
into  piscei)  is  to  squeeae  in  a  violea 
and  abrupt  manner,  so  that  the  in 
tegrity  ot  the  parts  is  destroyed.  In 
jurious  violence  is  not  necessarily  im 
plied  in  squeese ;  as  in  squeeaing  th 
Land  of  a  friend. 
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.(one. 
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err 

fi«t  7aang  pratubennra, 
ttmjmed  o(  >n  >gvTef*te 
r  peOli,  vith  tha  rndbneiKi 
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It  from  which  loifthiiis  fltrvs,  tha 
e  of  ftnjthiDg  whiob' 


Sboot.     0(I(- 

'  1  ^"P  haHj  of 
itm,  Fr.  tesMT,  (a 
r,  I.T.  touHr)  im- 


<Mi  or  th«  udcr 
^  n  ■  bl_sB. 
viflb     lb*    jp^|*T    irau^    — 

lOirr  <A.  S.  ipmil,  put  of 
•  U  ooma  forth  in  growth 
,  tod  don  not  proappOM  # 
ipUnt,iiiHnnefautlMteRB 
hb  lo  tb«  int  bontiiig  md 
'  the  ttd.    Ab  Bdd  rap». 

(■t  !«>«■  OT  Bowen,  Ml 
I  eommoDl;  oaed  of  their  tw- 
pmnh,  u  in  pait*  when 
■  not  looked  for,  or  after 
yptiently  oo&TOiirable  cir- 
n,  u  wben  the  plant  banns 
dcUr  or  apparentlr  dead. 


pnmmg. 


ir  afto  the  ope- 
(ntftnda.iit  bm 
rurlhc  fraJtrftDtftt 
tHlM^tNt.''— 8KUCB,  LljU 

m  (A.  S.  KtHm,  u  Ihw 
to  make  marked  and  rapid 
in  growth,  and  ia  ipplieable 
wle  plant,  or  to  an;  part  of 
it  iboTe  ground, 
few  (Drt.  thi  fti  of  llw  wind 


utAomthaned.  1 


gtrm  it  naed  with  greater  latitude  for 
that  fro "-"^ ■'^---  ' •"- 

conoeived  U 


■roaperity  or  ciril  liberty,  the  germ 
if  a  thought  which  i>  expanded  into 

n  prodHMl  oalr  br  hhI.  il  hUh  udaid 
]L  hhI  with  >  Urtiiifi  iltalltr.  lilt  R  If  br 
'  IT  droDgbt,  or  tar 
,  BDt  tawnHilMb 


iiwUI 


bat  ei*ii  Iwenl^  or  thixlj  rtmn."—RxT. 

BUFFOON.     Wti. 

The  Wit  (A.  B.  leiKni,  i»  hum),  a» 
the  name  ia  at  preaent  emplojred,  de- 
notaa  ikot  a  perion  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, as  the  "Witi  of  Qaeen  Anne'a 
time,"  bat  one  who,  in  aoeial  conrer- 
aation,  •how*  a  combination  of  inge- 
nuity and  homour.  In  the  BcrrooH 
(Fr.  kwfan.  It.  buffart,  tt  puf  On 
ebatib  in  khiAdi;  |TJiu«,LiTra  ^thtn 
ia  little  innnaitj,  and  ma;  be  no 
hnmoor.  U«  imnaea  by  nteana  which 
are  eztensl,  antici,  grimaeea  (a*  puff- 
ing out  of  bia  oheeka,  according  to  hil 
etfmalorr),paatuiea,andmimien'.  Ha 
il  an  amSciiJ  fool ;  and  while  the  wit 
ia  eeaentially  a 


<".■' 


e,  the  boflbon  prodooi 


iritfctba 


langh  . 
I,  LTtmag  all  their 


The  wit,  in  the  full  ae 


BUILD.       Cdnithuct.      Ebict. 

FlBIICATI. 

OftheaetoBuiLD(cf.  A.8.  fti>U,B 
dweUing^  ia  the  moat  comprehennre. 
It  impliea  both  Con.tbuction  (Ut. 
cmittMttiontm),  and  ERcmoM  (Ut. 
irtctiimrm,  b^frr.  Id  rain  verticaUy). 
That  which  iBbnili  ii  neceuaril;  both 
confltmcled  and  erected,  but  neither 
that  which  il  DOuJtnicted  nor  that 
which  i>  erected  ii  of  neceasity  built. 
To  build  ia  to  put  together  Met  the 
manner  of  a  house;  hence  it  implii* 
careful  collocation  of  pait«,  k  Ttinn% 
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of  the  work  upwards,  and  some  deg^e 
at  least  of  siae.  The  yiolin  is  construc- 
ted) the  organ  is  built.  Construction 
may  be  no  more  than  a  careful  putting 
together  with  skill  and  care,  with  a 
▼iew  to  a  permanent  ihwe,  and  ma^ 
be  a  horiaontal  work.  To  Ekbct  is 
no  more  than  to  set  up  on  end,  as  the 
most  elaborate  cathedral  and  the 
simplest  flagstaff.  To  Fabricate  (Lat. 
f^bricare)  more  nearly  resembles 
construct,  but  differs  from  it  as  fol- 
lows. Construct  implies  an  organisa- 
tion  orintercoUocationofparts,  while 
Fabricate  allows  of  their  being  un- 
coUocated ;  as,  to  fabricate  woollen 
stuffs.  It  also  admits  more  largely 
the  idea  of  invention  or  design.  A 
man  constructs  a  bridge  if  be  only- 
puts  it  together  as  a  stonemason. 
Hence,  the  inrentire  element  in  the 
word  tiaving  gained  prominence,  to 
fabricate  is  very  often  used  for  to  foree, 
that  is,  to  put  together  fictitiously, 

fet  with  a  pretence  of  authenticity, 
he  term  Fabricate inrolres  the  idea 
of  skill,  art,  manufacture,  and  labour ; 
Construct  that  of  order,  assemblage, 
collocation,  and  disppsition.  Hence  it 
is  employed  analogously  of  language 
and  thought ;  as,  to  construct  a  phrase, 
an  argument,  or  a  system. 

**  Hence  it  ia  that  the  buiiding  of  oar 
Zioo  rises  no  faster  because  oar  tongues  are 
divided.  Happy  were  the  Charch  of  Ood  if 
we  all  spake  but  one  language.  Whiles  we 
differ  we  can  buUd  notbinff  but  Babel.  Dif. 
ferenee  of  tongues  caused  their  Babet  to 
cease,  it  bmlds  ours.**— Bishop  Hall. 

"  The  necessity  of  doing  somethinff,  and 
the  fear  of  doing  something,  and  the  fear  of 
andertaking  much,  sinks  Ute  historian  to 
a  aenealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist 
of  the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to 
a  constructor  of  diaXn.**— Rambler. 

'*  Now  there  is  no  building  of  pillars,  no 
erecting  of  arches,  no  biasing  of  arms  that 
doth  more  set  forth  a  man's  name  than  doth 
the  increase  ofchildren.**— WiL8oy'S.<lr(o/ 
Hhetoric. 

"  The  verj  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  government  is  enough  to  fill  us  with 
disgust  and  horror."— BuRKE. 

BUILDER.  Architect.   Mason. 

A  Builder  (im  Build^,  as  these 
terms  are  now  employed,  is  a  nerson 
who  in  some  way  causes  the  building  of 
houses,  whether  by  manual  labour, 
X)r  the  inyestment  or  expenditure  of 
capital.     It  is  therefore  possible  that 


[buildeb] 


he  may  hot  be  such  by  pntfaaioD. 

Commonly  the  builder  Isolds  sn  inter 
mediate  rank  between  the  Arcbitect 
(Gr.  if yt-TtxTwv.  mosler-diuliitr),  wbl 
has  to  do  only  with  the  designs,  sad 
the  Mason  (Fr.  SMfon),  who  hu  to 
do  only  with  the  labour. 

"  The  French  bnUiUrt,  eleaxiM  awsar  m 
mere  mbbish  whaterer  they  Cmm,  aa^us 
their  ornamental  gardeners,  forming  everf* 
thing  into  an  exact  lerel,  propose  to  rest  tks 
whole  local  and  ^neral  legisUtare  oa  Uirec 
bases  of  three  diftrent  kuds."— BtrBXE. 


**  We  are  br  aa  ordUiteee  to  nndentasd  s 
pereon  skilful 
KYSLTir. 


>n  skilful  in  the  art  of  boihSaf.''- 


It  is  possible  that  the  builder  and  v- 

ehitect  may  deal  with  many  kinds  of 

building   materials,  but   the   mswo 

works  only  in  stone. 

"  Abont  him  left  be  ao  mosM 
That  stone  ooold  laj.**       Chauceb. 

BULK.  Size.  Maokitudk. 
Greatness. 

Bulk  (Iceland,  buik^  a  heap^  one  of 

%  rerj  Isrge  family  of  words,  hariogt 

root  idea  of  npeuing),  denotes  mste- 

rial  mag^tude,  or  the  substance  of  i 

mass,  irrespective  of  proportion,  s^- 

metry,  or  anything  else. 

"That  which  is  devoid  of  6iift  and  mam- 
tude  is  likewise  devoid  of  local  mocioal"— 

CUDWOBTH. 

Size  is  abbreviated  from  amu 
(Fr.  asMf  a  setting  doum,  an  arran^ 
ment  of  a  plan).  In  addition  to  itf 
abstract  sense  of  magnitude,  as  the 
Size  of  a  tree,  it  has  a  relative  snd 
conventional  force,  by  which  it  denotes 
classification  of  magnitudes,  as  sn 
anchor  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
size.  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves  a  siae 
larger. 

"  He  fonnd  here  some  cockles  of  so  enor- 
moQS  a  «U9  that  one  of  them  was  more 
than  two  men  could  eat ;  and  ajnreat  vaheCj 
of  other  shell-fish.**— €oox'S  Voyages. 

Magnitude  is  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  English  Greatness.  Magni- 
tude, however,  differs  from  size  in  pre- 
supposing some  amount  of  greatness. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  size  but  not 
of  the  magnitude  of  a  minute  insect 
Magnitude  and  Greatness  are  appli- 
cable to  superficial  extent,  as  Bulk  is 
not,  and  to  number,  as  Size  is  not. 
So  we  might  say,  **  Ten  is  a  greater 
number,  or  a  number  of  greater  mag- 
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two,"  "  a  BUT  of  the  first 
magnitude.*'  Makg^nitade 
fr  what  size  is  to  qaantitj, 
ble  of  relatrre  or  oonTen- 
lication ;  as  a  nomber  of 
8  magnitude,  but  we  could 
imall  greatness. 

lootj  find  in  the  ambitiotuinmn 
of  parts  in  some  measore  pro- 
the  moffnitttde  of  his  designs ." 
0B8LKT. 

Bts  is  a  positire  term,  de- 
presence  of  sise,  number, 
fuitj,  and  the  like  in  a  em- 

Our  freatnus  will  appear 
ompiciMws,  when  gntit  things 

rtfU,  prosperons  of  adverse, 
te."  MiLTOV. 

'.    Massive. 

LKY  (tee  Bulk)  exhibits 
Dt  proportion.  The  Mas- 
Mmfj-ve)  exhibits  siaeeom- 
I  compactness  of  material, 
ng  proportion.  A  big  port- 
simply  bulky ;  the  columns 
nan  cathedral  are  massive, 
rent  value  of  the  material, 
iral  or  artistic,  is  implied 
^none  in  Bulky.  Tbe  Utter 
live.  The  former  a  term  of 

is  the  best  measore  of  the 
e  of  things  in  a  few  years,  be- 
tt  b  the  same,  and  its  qnantity 
'.  Bnt  wheat  or  any  other  grain 
e  instead  of  monej,  becanse  of 
r  and  too  qnick  change  of  its 
OCKK. 

UBtea  mflitavj  sword  is  a  heavy 
ipoa.**— Bianop  HoBSLST. 

BN.    Load.    Weioht. 
(A.  S.  burden)  is  something 
r,  and  always  in  a  certain 
ad  for  a  certain  purpose. 

transported  to  some  desti- 
kd  is  imposed  upon  living 

The  Load  {A,S.hlad)u 
vantity  of  material  imposed 
.  beast,  or  carriage.  We 
M  load,  not  the  burden,  of 
,  the  load  or  burden  of  a 
more  commonly  the  burden 
yet  the  same  thing  in  the 
lan  may  be  called  a  load  or 
the  former  when  regarded 
ig  which  be  is  charged  with 


the  responsibility  of  transporting,  the 
latter  as  somethmg  laid  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders.  Weight^ A.  S.  u^an, 
to  bear^  carry),  refers  simply  to  the 
pressure  of  gravitation.  It  is  used  in 
the  concrete^  as  we  speak  of  a  certain 
weighty  and  m  the  abstract,  the  weight 
of  a  thmg,  or  a  thing  of  great  weight. 
In  this  way  it  is  uMd  relatively  to  a 
standard  or  decree  of  weight ;  and  we 
might  speak  of  the  weight  of  a  burden 
or  a  load  as  being  great  or  even  slight. 

"He  had  bnilt  at  his  own  expense,  to 
prosecnte  them,  a  strong  handsome  ship 
which  was  named  the  Banc  Balegh,  of  two 
hundred  tons  tenfsn.**— Oldt's  Ltft  of 
Salegk. 

"  Our  life's  a  ^oa^."— Dbtdsv. 

"  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  bnt  for  a 
moment,worketh  for  ns  a  fkr  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  vmghtcSf^orj.**—BnglithBibU. 

BURDENSOME.  Heavy. 
Weighty.    Ponderous. 

Burdensome  (fee  Burden)  denotes 
that  which  is  difficult,  and  also  that 
which  is  irksome  to  carry.  A  thing 
of  dight  specific  gravity  may  be  bur- 
densome if  we  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. 
The  term  burdensome  is  as  often,  if  not 
oftener,  employed  in  a  secondary  or 
metaphorical,  as  in  the  primary  and 
literal  sense. 

"  As  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  pain- 
fa\  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the 
means  of  health ;  so  reading  is  i^H  to  grow 
uneasy  and  Imrdeiuome  when  we  apply  our- 
selves to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in 
virtue."— roi/er. 

Heavy  (connected  with  heave,  A.S. 
hebban),  is  that  which  is  relatively  or 
personidly  weighty  (<m  Weight  under 
Burden)  ;  as  WsioHrr  is  that  which 
is  in  itself  hard  to  lift.  So  a  thing 
may  be  heavy  for  a  child  to  carry 
which  may  not  be  weighty  in  itself. 
The  term  heavy  is  used  m  the  abstract 
sense  of  jpossessing  weight,  irrespec- 
tively ot  the  amount  of  it,  which 
appears  in  expressions  involving  com- 
parison or  degree,  as  we  speak  of  one 
thing  being  not  so  heavy  as  another ; 
where  none  of  the  other  terms  could 
be  used. 

**  Though  philosophy  teaches  that  no  ele- 
ment is  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  expe- 
rience shows  that  oat  of  its  own  plMe  it 
proves  excetfdingly  burdensome.*' — BoUTH. 

Ponderous  (Lat.  pondXxbwi)  dft- 
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ootet  rather  what  manifests  or  giyes 
the  appearance  of  being  heayj  to 
carry,  whether  we  hare  anything  to 
do  with  carrying  it  or  not.  The  pon- 
derous Tolume  almost  deters  us  by 
its  rery  appearance  from  taking  it  up. 
When  we  watch  the  movements  of  the 
elephant  we  remark  upon  his  pon- 
derous bulk.  Like  Burdensome, 
VVbiguty  is  more  commonly  used  in 
the  secondary  than  in  the  literal 
sense.  As  the  Bukdensomb  is  annoy- 
ing to  bear,  so  Weighty  is  a  term  ex- 
Sressive  of  combined  importance  and 
ifficulty,  as  '*  weighty  cares  of  office," 
*' weighty  considerations."  Pokde- 
Rous,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  used 
but  in  a  material,  and  generally  in  a 
somewhat  unfarounble,  sense. 

**  The  earn  of  empire  Are  gre«t,  mad  the 
harden  which  lies  upon  the  ■honldera  of 
priaeet  rvrj  i0C»^At|f.'*— BiSHOP  AnxR- 

BURT. 

"Vaabnigh  with  his  pomderoms  and  mi- 
meening  messes,  orerwhelmed  utrhiteetnre 
in  mere  masonry. " — WixpoLR. 

BURIAL.  Interment.  Sepul- 
ture.    Intombmbnt. 

Burial  (A.  S.  byrgan,  to  bury)  is 
simply  the  coyering  of  one  thing  orer 
witn  others,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from 
view ;  as,  to  bury  one's  face  in  one's 
hands.  As  used  in  the  aboye  con- 
nexion, the  burial  of  a  body  is  the 
laying  it  sufficiently  deep  in  tne  earth 
to  conceal  it  frt>m  yiew.  We  eyen 
speak  of  burial  at  sea.  ThetwoappU- 
cationa  occur  in  the  following  :~- 

**I  obeerred,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of 
these  valnhiUiited  moonments,  which  had 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were  perhapa  OMfied  in  the 
plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean."— 5^p«rta^or. 

So  characteristic  is  the  idea  of  con- 
cealment in  the  term  bury,  that  in  a 
secondary  sense  it  is  employed  in  re- 
ference to  many  things  of  which  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  preyent  the 
exhibition.  A  man  fitted  to  adorn 
society  or  to  be  eminently  useful  to  it. 
is  often  buried  in  some  remote  and 
obscure  locality,  beyond  which  his 
name  is  not  hewd. 

Interment  (Fr.  interrement,  Lat 
tn,  and  terra,  the  eoHh)  is  a  somewhat 
politer  word  than  burial,  but  by  its 


etymology  more  restricted  in  mssBia|b 

and  denoting  any  formal  cersmoniu 

or  decent  piling  of  the  body  ands* 

ground.   We  might  say.  "  boiied  hbi 

a  dog,"  but  we  uiould  be  more  hkclf 

to  say,  '*  reyerently  and  eyen  iOMp- 

tuouuy  interred." 

"  Cromwell's  hearse  was  magnaflcsst,  the 
idol  crowned,  and  (not  to  mention  aQotkv 
ecrsmonies  which  are  practised  at  rojslis- 
termenU,  and  therefore  bj  no  means  cooU 


be  omitt«4  here)  the  raat  mnltitnde  of  qice> 
tators  made  np,  as  it  nse«  to  do.  no  mA 
part  of  the  spectacle  itself."— Cowlbt. 

Interment  inyohresthe  ideaof  esrtk 
or  soil,  not  so  burial.  It  is  resasrk- 
able  how  the  word  tntsr  has  in  Enf' 
lish  literature  been  confined  to  tbt 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Sepulture  (Lat.  sSpuitibm)  poioti 
rather  to  the  mode  or  burial,  ud  to 
the  rites  connected  with  it ;  as.  to  hite 
the  ^'  priyilege  of  sepulture,  a  pboi 
of  '*  royal  sepulture,  and  the  like. 

**  The  common  rites  of  Bepmttmn  besto*, 
Tu  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother^  voc 
Let  these  large  gifts  proenre  an  an  •< 

least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  eonntry  TCst' 

POffE> 

Intombmbnt,  as  its  name  expraatfr 
is  the  burying  or  interring  in  ato^ 
( Fr.  tombe,  L.  Lat.  iwmba),  Initi  s^ 
condary  sense  it  is  a  metaphor  fv 
placing  or  lying  in  obliyion. 

"  When  Time,  Hke  him  of  Oaia,  ia  kit 

wrath 
PlncUng  the  pillars  that  rapport  the  wcsil* 
In  Nature's  ample  rnins  lies  udmrnbti.'* 

Toubs. 

BURLESQUE.  Parody.  SATtaf- 
TRAyssTY.  Caricaturb.  Sarcasm* 
Comedy.  Irony.  HuMOfUR.  Wrr. 
Lampoon. 

These  are  only  remotely  synooy 
mous.  Neyertheless  they  are  hoe 
giyen  as  such,  inasmuch  as  there  is  do 
one  which  has  not  the  qualities  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  rest. 

Burlesque  ^Fr.  frurlssfus.  It.  Mir- 
larty  to  ridiadt)  is  a  sort  of  hunurar. 
It  draws  its  amusements  fit>m  incon- 
gruous representation  of  character, 
and  the  placing  of  persons  in  situations 
not  proper  to  their  actual  positions  and 
circumstances  in  society.  Addison 
has  said  that  ''Burls«f«s  is  of  two 
kinds.      The   first  represents  mean 


;8QU£] 

D  tlie  Meoutrementa  of  he- 
ither  deaaribw  great  persons 
i  speskine  like  the  basest 
«  people. '  Parody  (Gr. 
inlice  BuRLESQu  s,iB  a  matter 
inly,  and  does  not  extend  to 
prasentatioDS  dramatical.  It 
imorooB  adaptation,  by  al- 
bere  and  there  of  an  aathor's 
a  sabjeet  Tery  different  from 
laL 
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fragments  of  the  BiUi,  writ- 
MB,  we  WMj  find  that  they  were 
BM,  fell  of  parodiea,  that  is,  of 
eked  1^1  frtnn  creat  poets,  end 
ease  tMui  their  author 

'— DrnTDKH's  JmmiaL 


mr  (from  Ital.  travtttiTt,  to 
maik)  is  analonms  to  snch 
^y  dress  as  sh^  render  ab- 
■aresty  differs  from  j>arody 
rody  speaks  the  meanmg:  put 
words  by  the  parodist.  Tra- 
tes  a  thinff  distort  and  mis- 
itself.  It  pats  upon  it  a 
irby  which  is  therefore  a  dis- 

teralisa,  thus  travatud  m  the 
9  religien,  his  lordship  bestows 
sad  most  predons  legaej  oo  his 
ooatry.**— Wasbubtov. 

Dsnoslairf  of  literature  ;  for 
rmx  (It.  earieaHara)  is  an 
ped  representation,  in  which, 
general  likeness  is  prescnred 
y  to  bespeak  the  original, 
eolknties  are  derelopM  ana 
an  exaggerated  manner. 

an  these  ha&ds  we  saTo  soeh 
lanMad  ss  are  rapreseated  ia 
aqoe  pietores  whieh  the  Italiaas 
)mnM,  where  the  art  consists  in 
,  amidst  distorted  pro|>ortions, 
ated  fBatwes,  some  distingaish- 
I  of  the  person,  bnt  in  sneh  a 
le  transform  the  most  agreeable 
»  the  SMMt  odious  monster."— 

r  (Gr.  nmfMMa)  is  a  kind  of 
xmipoeition  ana  representa- 
he  u^t  and  amnsmg  inci- 
tfddents  of  common  me. 

irmr  Arietetle  neaks  of  eomethf, 
imemher  that  ne  spsaks  of  the 
De  tfwsifa  /  whieh  w«s  no  other 
we  shooldttll  Ikroe;  uid  to  which 
m  of  eosnedjwas  adanted.  uJwtrtg' 
that  is,  as  he  explains  hiinself, 
m  ot  ndicnloas  eharaetsrs."— 
iWfiet. 


Irony  (Gt,  iifmnU)  is  a  mode  of 
censuring  by  contraries.  It  ridicules 
by  pretending  to  admire,  and  con- 
demns by  feigned  approyal.  The 
modem  term  irony  has  widely  de- 
parted from  the  original  Greek  i i^amia, 
which  was  a  term  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy,  and  meant  an  undentatement 
of  truth.  The  original  force,  how- 
erer,  is  still  perceptible  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many 
pleasant  iromes,  that  things  whieh  deserve 
the  severest  language  are  made  ridicoloos 
instead  of  odions;  and  jon  see  oTerrthing 
in  the  most  sood-natnred  aspect  it  ean 
bear.**— 6^Mam(m. 

Satirb  (Lat.  tHHru)j  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  to  work  in  no  indirect 
frshion,  but  is  a  clerer,  lirdy,  and 
sostained  description  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  persons.  It  falsifies  its 
character  ana  transgresses  its  proper 
limits,  when  it  is  anything  mtnre  than 
subserrient  to  the  exposure  of  what  is 
defectire.  blsmewortny,  or  vicious  in 
public  administration  and  oonduct,  or 
m  personal  morals. 

*'Libel  and  jofcre  are  promisenonsly  joined 
together  in  the  notions  of  the  mlgar; 
thoojgh  the  satirist  and  libeller  differ  as 
mneh  as  the  libeller  and  mnrderer.  In  the 
consideration  of  hnman  life,  the  satirist 
never  ftills  npon  persons  who  are  not  glar- 
ingly fknlty,  and  the  libeller  npon  none  bnt 
who  are  conspienonslj  commendable." — 
Taiter, 

Sarcasm  (Gr.  p-aftuwfiif,  lit.  abiiing 
ofihofleJiy  i.e.  tht  itpi,  in  rage;  a  sne$r) 
IS  that  kind  of  personal  allusion  which 
is  rented  by  indignation  or  spite.  It 
represents  the  more  rirulent  aspect  of 
satire,  and  is  justifiable  only  when 
grounded  on  moral  indignation ;  not 
at  all  when  it  issues  firom  personal 
bitterness  or  ill-will. 

"  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resnrree- 
tioo  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  ftc,  t.«., 
disputed  aarc€UtieaUy  and  contnmelionslr 
against  it,  Uiat  eertamlj  there  was  no  snch 
matter."— Hammori). 

Sarcasm  is  the  contemptuous  and  de- 
risire  expression  of  uncongeniality 
with  the  character,  condnot,  belief, 
principles,  or  statements  of  another. 

HuMOVR  is  that  species  of  wit — if 
it  be  allowed  to  be  wit  at  all,  which 
is  a  rexed  question — ^which  proceeds 
from  the  humour  of  a  penon  (,L*X. 
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humonmj  moUtun;  tocording  to  the 
idea  of  tbe  old  ph  jneians,  thtt  certain 
homoiiTB  of  the  hody  caoied  certain 
tempenunents),  and  nury,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  as  wit  doef  not,  duplar  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words.  Wrr  (A.  8. 
vntaUf  to  know)  maj  consist  in  a  single 
brilliant  thought ;  but  homonr  is  oon- 
tinnous  and  runs  in  a  rein.  It  is  an 
CNquable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit,  en- 
liTening  and  amusing  without  being 
of  neeessitr  brilliant.  The  essence 
of  wit,  in  tne  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  consists  in  the  readjr  and 
telling  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of 
things.  It  comes  br  nature,  as  wis- 
dom comes  bj  remsxion  and  expe- 
rience, and  learning  bj  study  and 
labour.  Swift  drew  attention  to  the 
distinctioa  between  wit  and  humour, 
when  he  said  that  humour  was  *'a 
talent  not  confined  to  men  of  ml  or 
lesming,  for  we  obserre  it  sometimes 
among  common  servants,  and  the 
meaneat  of  the  people."  It  may  be 
that  wit  excites  a  lirely  feeling  of 
surprise  and  natification,  but  not  a 
smile  or  a  laugn ;  this  is  mlwayt  implied 
in  humour. 

*'  WU;'  aars  Locke, «'  Um  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  in  putting  those  to- 
gether with  qniokness  aaa  rariety  wherein 
can  be  fonnd  mnj  resemblance  or  congruit j, 
thereby  to  make  np  nleasant  pietons  and 
agreeable  risions  in  tne  fknej. 

In  short,  Humour  seems  to  lie  rather 

in  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of 

amusing  inconjrruity  or  contrast.  Wit 

in  that  of  bruliaat  association  and 

comparison,    which,    however,   will 

often  include  contrast.     Goldsmith 

has  expressed  himself  very  strongly 

on  the  difference.    He  says — 

"  WU  raises  human  nature  above  its 
levd,  humour  acts  a  contrarj  part,  and 
equally  depresses  it.  To  expect  exalted 
humour  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.** 

Lampoon  (Fr.  tampon,  a  taunt,  jur^ 
from  lamponMy  let  us  drink  largely: 
Lin-R^)  is  low  personal  satire,  of 
which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  ridicule, 
pain,  and  aunoy  individuals. 

"Mr.  Betterworth,"  answered  he.  *'I 
was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who  knowing  my  disposition  to 
satire,  svdvised  me  that  if  any  scoundrel  or 
bloekhead  whom  I  had  lampooned  should 
ask,  'Are  you  the  author  of  thu  paper P*  I 


shouM  leU  him  that  I 
and  thaNfon  I  tea  jov,  Mr. 
that  I  am  not  the  author  of  t 
Jomnors  Ltfe  ef  Siotft. 

BURNING.  Ardxm 
Hot.    Scorching. 

Hot  (A.  8.  hdi)  den 
having  heat  in  the  phyi 
analogous  sense  of  the  to 

"  Moderation  may  beeosM 
be  but  warm  when  God  coma 
hU  is  ^nfeHr^WxLTKAM. 

Burning  (A.  8.  bcnuni 
exhibiting  heat,or  in  any  «i 
affecting  by  heat.  Whenu 
Hot  is  ap^ed  to  the  pasi 
iNo  to  the  more  active 
idea  of  burning  bein|^  thi 
feeling  or  transmission  c 
lively  manner.  Fire  is  1 
flame  bums.  So,  ''  a  bu 
of  shame,"  ''a  burning  ii 
but,  <<  hot  anger." 

**  Cowley,  oheerriag  the  c 
his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  t 
their  power  of  producing  lov 
siders  them  as  McniMj^-^asae 


Ardent  (  Lat.  ardirty  m 
is  the  Latin  equivalent  to 
Burning,  but  is  not  so  sti 
and  is  applied  to  indinat 
BS  desires,  as  an  ardent  I 
bition.  srdent  seal.  Ardb 
the  otoers,  not  used  exce 
in  any  primary  or  physici 
Fervour. 

**  There  was  one  Felton,  of 
but  of  an  ardemt  melanehcJy 
had  served  under  the  Duke  ol 
in  the  station  of  Uentenaat." 

FiBRT  is  showing  itM 
that  is,  tending  to  projec 
others.  Fiery  wrath  is 
would  consume  or  injun 
could.  ''Fiery  indig^nati 
which  would  ''devour 
saries."  It  is  not  stcAd 
Burning  so  much  as  fitft 
ing. 

**  Legions  of  loves  with  little 
Darung  their  deadly  arrows j 

Scorching  (O.  Fr.  es 
exeorttedref  to  flay)  den 
which  affects  tne  surfii«< 
or  painftdly.  Scorcbi 
would  denote  not  so  muc 


tWTT] 


DI8CBIHINATED. 

emplofine  iwe'*  aelf witli  lbs  • 
oTothen  nan  onrioM 


'*■■*  it  tb*  film  lAid  mn  th« 
NiAi  ftiH  la  wwamurim  uDHnd  u 
aiVh  »m<tf  with  tlM  On  wUsh  bip- 

m4  h  &•  Ion  hinus  uD  aftar  tha  buk 


■rtilw,  BMifa,  and  the  Uk«.  Bca- 
na  (0.  Fr.  Iwair)  k  apwifietUy  to 
pU  b«hI  br  roMring  with  H<aa- 
lkii(  kud  nd  mioatlt.  Binjnia  a 
Mtmd  ofujthmgbatmitariU  nib- 
■uon;  P«u«abDdaiiadfn«lilrto 
wemitij  mf^htMaim;  u,  poliued 
■Mn,  ■  pdli^od  iQ'la,  poliibed 
iMKlT-  Bnmuhiiig  ii  man  sloaelj 
■■Mad  witb  tlM  original 


(VDoU  barlly  ba  eomplala  witb- 
m  L  Poliahmg  ia  ttora  ofhm  done 
b  ■  P*'<'7  mammlal  purpose. 
"«ad,  fir  iaataao,  and  bnM  are  both 
{■Und,  bnt  irood  is  not  bnnuahsd. 

BUSH.    Sbboi. 

Bna  (<Bie  of  manr  aiaular  irordi ; 
<t  Gn.  tmMk,  Pr.  Mi)  meant  orifi- 
oflj  1  TOod  Or  wild  place  grown  up 
■  Mfa.  Itii  oonunoDlf  emplojed 
'  F<*MI  i°  1^  *ense  to  express 
At  vild,  uncattiTMed  eoontij  oeea- 
pd  bj  tba  aborinnea  in  the  neigli- 
WtosdofeoIoaulaeUlemeiitB.  The 
Asmaislic  of  dw  ba>h  and  the 
*n>  is  that  in«»«J  of  gnwing  to 
•  nasideable  height  and  tluowing 

^  IbiDwa  out  sererml  ateau  from  tiie 
>H  noi.  The  bosh  is  thick,  doae, 
■liaperTiaas  to  the  sight;  qualities 
■Utb  do  not  belong  so  eaaentiall;  to 
<k  iknb.  The  biaii  is  aa  fRqaentlr 
'iUssniltiTated;  the  ihrtib  u  colli' 
'■tid,  choioe,  ornamental,  graceful, 
ud  often  lowaing.  Epithets  ei- 
P^Tt  of  these  characteristics  would 
aa  ksmoaiic  with  the  teim  buab. 
BOBY.  Acnn.  Onicimti.  Prao- 

flcn  (A.  8.  frnc) 
■■■closelT  emploTed 


maj  ooossiooijlj  be  snffieiantlf  inte- 
rsstsd  in  anything  to  be  btiij.  To  be 
busj,  vbstber  habituslJ j  or  not,  is  to 


Toded  tba   lick,   luuM  from   v«h   la 

Acnvi  (Pr.  aetif)  is  haria^  a  ten. 
denc^  to  emploTment  and  a  dislike  of 
rem  lining  idle,  Snch  i  dispoaition, 
if  not  well  employed,  ii  prrt^  sure 
to  Ml  into  miaohuf.  To  be  aetira 
implies  niore  encT^,tobebos]r  mora 
attention.  The  sctiTe  man  distributea 
his  thoughts,  die  busj  man  ooaoen- 
tratea  them.  The  Ibtmer  is  leadj  bt 
anj  emplojment,  the  latter  dedieales 
himseirto  one  in  partionlar.  A  man 
maj  be  active  in  dispoaitiaa,  he  is 
bus/  in  fact. 


Ojpicirmi  (Lat.  afXemm,  fffit*, 
dulv)  is  that  aspeot  of  the  qaalitr  of 
^  InuT  man  in  the  afiirs  of  oust* 
which  Isada  him  to  the  saperinoua 
taking  upon  himself  id  adnae  or  to 


•oaHqaeiHiifiatutoiBf 
id  anl  wUt,  «<  hsiMilr 

.., alt  far  bar  ^eiMMW  ia 

•araTatiag  Us  ifiottj.'—Ottrvtr. 

PaiOMATICaL      (Ol.       WflJIlMTIMtt, 

■{■yfoi  '  biuiam)  had  at  one  time 
the  meaning  of  biuitg  tnga^d.  It 
now  meanafusailraroSdoaslj  bus/. 
The  pngmatioal  man  exaggerate* 
the  importance  to  Otho*  of  What  hs 
ia  himself  engwed  in,  and  erect*  Utda 
matto*  into  aSsin  of  grsM  moaoMit; 

saoifioe  thai  ha  can  find  time  for  taj. 
The  UboDis  and  lespansibilitiea  of 
OtheiB  aro  light  in  oompsriaon  with 


BUTT.     MAai. 

The  man  who  ia  a  Btrar  (Ft.  bat, 
^uif,  aim)  is  a  Hah  {Jr.  monpal. 
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but  the  man  who  is  a  mark  is  not 
neocManlj  a  butt  The  word  butt  is 
a  metaphmr,  indicating  a  mark  for  the 
ibafta  of  Mttrt  or  ridicule  of  the  most 
oontemptnouB  nature.  A  man  maj 
be  a  mark  of  euTj,  but  he  is  onlj  a 
butt  for  ridicule. 

"  I  nMaa  thoM  hooMt  gntleviflii  thftt 
are  pelted  by  men,  vemen,  ead  ehUdren, 
bf  Mesde  ead  foee.  iwd  in  a  word,  etend 
••  tettt  in  eooTenntioB."— Addisov. 

Both  terms  are  taken  from  archery, 
the  butt   being   the   barrel,  whose 
bung  serred  for  the  central  mark  in 
taking  aim. 
'*  jBm.  I  aimed  to  near  when  I  sappoied 

71m  10T«d. 

Jtom,  A  right  good  mark-mMMl  and  •bee 
hit  I  lore.**        Itonuo  and  Miit, 

BUY.      PURCBAIS. 

To  Boy  (A.  S.  bycgan)  and  to  Pua- 
CBASS  (Fr.  vourchatmr,  to  denn  and 
$t§k  to  obtam;  L.  eopHart,  to  ehatt) 
are  much  the  same,  except  that  But, 
being  the  simple  Saxon  term,  is  ap- 
pliea  to  all  kinas  of  objects^  Purchaib 
has  a  somewhat  more  pohte  air,  and, 
with  BuYy  is  applicable  to  articles  of 
taste  and  Talue.  We  buy  regetables 
and  purchase  jewellery.  Again,  to 
buy  isspeciiically  tonre  money:  to 
PvRCBASs,  beingusedmoreoften  than 
Buy  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  extends 
to  the  giving  or  Parting  with  anything 
to  procure  something  else,  as  to  '^  pur- 
chase at  the  cost  of  reputation."  Fur- 
chase  in  the  New  Testament  is  always 
to  froeure,  newer  to  buy.  The  term 
But  wears  an  un&TOurable  air,  when 
it  is  employed  of  the  procuring  by 
money  what  might  better  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit. 

"  The  law  preenmee  that  he  who  ftiyt  an 
ofiee  win  by  briberr,  extortion,  or  other 


to  the  manifeet  detriment  ef  the  pnblie.* 


ftkwfBl 


C. 

CABAL.     CowsnaACT.     C!ombi- 

IVATION.      Pun*.      FACTIOlf.       MACHI- 
NATION. 

Cabal  is  from  the  Hebrew  ic«oa/a, 
a  mystic  tradition  which  it  was  pre- 


tended had  oome  down 
along  with  the  Jewish 
the  term  was  applied  t 
ciation  which  had  ajpretc 
The  idea  of  a  cabal  is  thi 
or  fiictton  confined  to  a  fii 
ting  in  secret  for  their  o 
by  giving  a  certain  turn 
of  affairs,  and  getting  po 
and  patronage.  TheoDj< 
is  to  affect  publio  opinic 
of  the  intriguing  party, 
though  the  plan  is  secre 
employed  may  be  some 
sometimes  open,  as  elam< 
lies  a  political  or  quasi- 
true  to  its  original  appli< 
sense  of  a  cabinet  or  00 
was  a  nickname  of  the 
Charles  II.,  Qiflbrd,  A 
ingham^  Arlington,  anil 
the  initials  of  whose  nai 
word. 

"  Baie  riTeli,  who  tme  wit  1 
CabaOing  etOl  egainst  it  wit 
Malieionsly  etpire  to  gen  xt 
By  ttandiag  «p  and  pulling 

A  C0N8PIRACT  (Lat.ei 
which,    unlike    anupm 
good  as  well    as   evil 
secret  combination  agaii 
son,  powen  aathori^, 
interest.     In  its  commc 
Conspiracy  denotes  a  t 
tempt  for  the  purpose  oi 
dynsstr,  or  re-establia 
generally  for  altering 
ftoe  of  affairs.    It  tend 
its  numbers^  thus  diffej 
baly  which  is  restricted 
belongs  also  to  prirat 
agreement  to  do  what 
to  another  is  recognise 
as  a  conspiracy. 

«*  Catiliae'e  eoMpcrocy.**- 

COMBINATION  (Lat.  CO 

joming  two  6y  two)  neei 
bad  purpose,  though  it  h 
used.  It  is  an  assoeiati 
nnited  for  the  purpose 
resistiog  in  a  matter  oi 
terests.  It  differs  from  C 
more  actire  than  deli 
from  CoNSPiBACY  in  \n 
not  secret.    Social  or  p 


L  (cajole] 
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Inudi  lad  rfiiting  thue  of  othen. 
'    liiirrideat  Ihat  the  term  admiti  of 

Mfa  ■  gcMrio  MDM  u  vould  include 

"  i  \imttmiil  um  of  thj  mort  powBffal  nun 
■  Imvke  lud  HHfiinil  m^  nta.'- 
lUuim's  Oon. 

A  Plot  (the  wKoe  word  u  ]>lal, 
iJ-^fmuHj)  ii  1  compticMed  {dsD 
br  w  loampliihiiuuit  of  t  purpdoe 
ttnjt  eril  or  DiiKlueTou*.  Aiitaz- 
praM  tlM  plan  u  well  H  tba  plumer, 
1  ploc  nj  lie  -with  »  niiigle  penon, 
iMgi  it  oocajDonlj  inrolrci  more 

"  Tki  lauur  mar  «■■«  irglii^,  and  Tit 

•■■■■•  f  lirlijf."— aoDTg. 

eaUj  oaa  of  tlie  tnioiia  in  the  gum 


v&n  tl 


(■e  B  aeui  *  politic*!  p»nj.  It  u 
M*  Md  Bore  cooimoiiljrof  >  miiiDril j 
itaa  of  a  majori^,  but  in  either  ca*e 
ittnWi  >  pB'V  aetnig  uii«cni[nlauil; 


UiiqaiM,  urbolent,   jeili 


a  tona  cobala.    Mif- 


Hu,  *uu  ■paili  fon 

dinom,  mmligiiaut,  wicked,  tod  de- 
fV^H  *f^^  '^^"^  V^"**-  Diecoa- 
lanad  ipDiu,  iadodle  nbj«et«,  and 
M  dtoen  fonn  oonepinKMS.  Social 


M  prafonoiul   grieraooei,  imdae 
moademioe  of  power  or  wealth 

<*«,  CDOibined  with  -riewa  of  lelf-  iate- 
ml,  nim  np  iaetioiu.  A  lediliaui 
po?  in  ■  ocanmuiiity  or  ■  ^te  while 
■  ii  M  yet  weak  and  undeTeloped  ia 
*  betioa.  It  ia  a  putjr  when  it  hu 
MtiUitlied  ita  daba  to  be  rect^niied 
><M  of  the  poweia  of  that  anumu- 
■Hj  or  atate.  A  oabal  worki  iu- 
tacOj,  a  plot  darklj,  a  conapiracy 
tfjlj  and  unacrupaloualT. 
A  IficaisAiion  (Lat.  wcAfam, 


^'-  ••^■>i>a<"«Atiu)eam1>iiiai  with 

nution  that  of  a  pnipoae  whieh  ia  not 
only  aelfiah  bot  grit— a  wiakod  plo^ 
" ■■  or  life  ol 


CABIN.    HvT.    Cotmoi. 

The  CtaiN  (Welali,  nten,  MM*, 
eaiia)  balonga  to  tbe  Terj  poor;  tbe 
Hot  (Fr.  Jtuiu)  to  tbe  aarage,  the 
CoTTAOl  (A.  B.  M4,  m  taltagt,  dm)  to 
the  laboorer.  A  cabin  ia  a  miaerable 
hat  or  cottage.  It  may  be  fbond  in  a 
town.  Cottarea  are  only  -in  the 
cumtrj.  The  But  preaanti  ibe  iimple 
idea  of  afadter  from  ttie  elemental 
the  cabin  of  axtreme  porer^  and 
wretehednoa  :  the  cottage  of  riiral 
limplioi^  and  Iniuriance.  Tbe  hnt 
may  be  tbeabodeof  royalty,  lor  aarage 
tribes  ban  their  chieli.  The  oot- 
tage  iij  with  aome  ornament  and 
euHiTatum,  often  an  abode  of  the 
wealthy, 

CAJOLE.    Con.    Wbiedle. 

The  idea  common  to  tbeae  wotda  ii 
that  of  uiing  petty  arta  of  demeanour 
to  penuade  into  aomethioK  eonuected 
with  a  aalfiah  puipoae.  To  Cajoli 
(Fr.  c^s/fT,  Hacagtvlrr,  u  attiir*  mm 
a  Boga  Wu  a  Urd)  denotes  the  uae  of 
aucb  winning  arta,  whether  of  words, 
aa  flattery,  or  more  than  word*,  a* 
leads  the  person  under  sooh  infloence 
to  aooede  to  the  wiiliet  of  another, 
eren  to  lome  little  lots  or  detjimant 
10  himself.  To  Coax  (eqrm.  nnoer- 
tain)  expreaea  the  aame  thing,  but 
with  more  of  peraoaairenesa  ami  kas 
of  art.  It  ia  a  more  aimple-minded 
prooeaa.     The  father  nuj  ooax  his 

thing  for  ila  own  good,  and  the  child 
ma;  coai  the  father  into  making  him 
some  little  preient. 

WusiDLi  (of.  Ger.  uiUla,  M  teag 
lAa  tail)  denolea  the  reiterated  uae  of 
derer  importnnities  and  liCde  ebeala, 
and,  like  C*jOLa,  often  has  the  Musa 
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<»t  larinfr  againtt  the  intcrMt  of  the 
person  lured.  The  designing  per- 
son cajoles,  the  impudent  one  ooszes, 
the  arnol  sod  dishonest  one  wheedles. 

**  Altera  offoliN^  dream  to  wike  in  the  S9> 
graration  of  dinnpoiatinent.'*— Smoujbt. 

The  ibUowing  giyes  the  word  ess* 
in  its  old  form : — 


«• 


Priaeef  naf  giTe  a  oeod  poet  eneh  em- 
▼enient  coooteaaaee  aaa  alao  beseAt  aa  are 
doe  to  an  execlleat  artifleer,  though  they 
naithtt  kiae  nor  cokm  them.*'— Pui.i 


"  I  have  already  a  deed  of  lettlemeat  of 
the  heet  part  of  her  eetate,  which  I  hare 
wkitdttd  oat  of  her."— CoHGBXTX. 

CALAMITY.     DisASTU.     Vni- 

TATION.      MiSrORTUHB.      MxSCHANCB. 

Mishap.     Mibaovbwtukb.     Catas- 

TROPHB. 

CALAMtTT  (Let  eiUdmXtaUmf  prob. 
fyomcaiafiuUfattalkjtBifdutruetMmrf 
erojfi^  is  oommonlj  applied  to  events 
wlucn  produce  eartmiAiw  eril.  Whether 
public  or  private,  as  a  bad  narrest,  a 
civil  war^  the  death  or  min  of  the  head 
of  a  fSunily.  The  calamity  genendly 
befiJls  from  without,  and  is  not  a  mis- 
cariia^  of  plans,  but  an  independent  ! 
visitation.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
closelj  connected  with  a  calunitv 
without  directly  suffering  from  it.  A 
plague  upon  a  citf  is  a  oUamity,  and 
IS  cidled  so  even  oy  those  who  may 
escape  from  it. 

"  Srea  when  they  are  in  proeperity  thev 
ever  and  enoa  feel  many  inward  itings  and 
laehee ;  bat  when  any  great  afflietioo  or 
ealamity  orcrtakee  than,  they  are  the  moet 
foat^tfmiitA  ereataree  in  the  whole  world  .** 
— ULLOTSOir. 

A  DiiASTBR  (  Fr.  d^mttn^L^t,  eitrum, 
m  ttar^  a  word  of  astrological  character) 
is  an  untoward  event  of  great  impor- 
tance coming  in  to  mar  or  ruin  a  par^ 
ticnlar  plan^  course,  or  condition  of 
things  as  mddental  to  it.  Thus, 
losses  in  trade,  the  overturning  of  a 
carriage  on  the  road,  are  disasters. 

"  This  was  a  raal  iliiaJtcr  to  ns,  at  bv  re- 
tarding ve  half  a  day  it  broke  the  ehain  of 
oar  etagei,  and  laid  as  under  the  disegree- 
able  neoeasi^  of  stopping  each  ensaiag 
night  at  a  Tery  bad  ma.**— SwrouBirx's 
ISpain, 

Mxsportunb  is  the  widest^  though 
not  specifically  the  strongest  m  mean- 
ing. Anything  which  is  an  untoward 


[calauitt] 

event  is  a  misfbrtune.  Calamitits  ad 
disasters  are  misfortuneB,  only  thcf 
are  more  than  ordinary  misfortime*. 
That  is  a  misfortune  which  io  aaj 
way  deprives  of  an  actual  or  eontia- 
gent  good  against  one's  wilL  fist 
ue  term  is  by  no  means  so  seriooBa* 
Calamity  or  Disaster. 

"  She  daily  everoises  her  beaeroleBee  by 
pitying  every  mi^fortmte  that  luHspeei  C» 
erery  fiuni]y  withm  her  circle  of  notiee."— 
JoHiraoiv. 

VisiTATioif  (LaL  viiiCrafsoiitm)  is  a 
term  used  to  denote  providential  in- 
fliction or  retributian,  and  is  applied 
to  public  and  private  ai&ictioiis,  is 
the  sudden  deatn  of  an  individual,  cr 
the  plague  in  a  country. 

"  There  shall  not  be  left  in  thee  ooetiaee 
njpon  another,  beeaose  thoa  knewestaottke 
time  of  thy  msUation,*' — BiUe, 

Mucbawcb'    and    Mishap    diiEer 
from  MisPORTiTNB  in  being  lighter. 
Misfortunes  to  individnals  are  &iiiiRi 
in  business,  the  loss  of  health,  the 
being  bom  of  cruel  or  over-indukent 
parents.      Mischances  and  mi^ipi 
are  such  as  mterrupt  employmenti  or 
undertakings  untowardly.    A  slight 
difference,  too,  exists  between  Mn- 
CBAircB  and  Mishap  ;  the  mischsnceii 
external  to->the  actual  employmenti 
and  befidls  a  person  while  engaged  is 
it ;  a  mishap  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  employment  itselfl    So  mischance 
is  less  personal  than  mudiap,  which 
often  wears  a  ludicrous  air.  A.  suddeo 
frost  on  a  hunting  da;^  is  a  mischance  ; 
a  fall  while  hunting  is  a  mish^. 

'• '  For  charity/  repliod  the  matron,  «teU 
What  sad  mitehanet  those  pretty  birds 

befell.'  — 
*Nay,  no  mtfcAoner/  the   saTage  dame 

replied, 
'  Bat  want  of  wit  in  their  antning  gaide» 
And  ea^  haste,  and  gaady  hopes,  uA 

giddy  pride.' "  DnxiMDr. 

'•Ah  me  I  what  perils  do  eavlroa 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  I 
What  plagny  laiacUefa  and  misAsae 
Do  dog  bun  still  with  aftexHslans  f" 

ffudOnu 

Misadvbntvrb  18  the  more  serious 
form  of  Mishap.  It  is  a  calunity 
occurring  in  the  course  of  some  deea 
or  transaction;  as  if  in  fencing  one 
accidentally  wounded  one's  advemry. 


wte] 

Bon  Mreiuilj  i 
of  tlM  nnibTta 


DISCBIHINATED. 


withornflnw 


ii  in  arent  Gaal,  di>M- 
rB*e.  The  cklamitr  u 
r  widfr^pmd  ill.  Tbe 
imii:  ereal  with  mui/ald 

It  M,  M  it  were,  ■  Eom- 
liHiIcn|.  Old  ■  nun  of 

in  iUell  tttd  divemfied 

It  ii  in  tbe  Mou  cba- 

h  with  DO  aeeamjy  wnse 

tlMt  the  tenn  u  uaed 

I  wiading  ap  or  <£tfiwuj- 

nntion    ud    complete 

II  difficaltia,  *  pnctickl 
t(  the  plan  when  all  ts- 
a  ud  bejoDd  which  it 
ibla  to  coDtinae  the  M- 


Wilwbpoa  (T  Lmdu  **r* 


't,  uid  in  t«iiliii2)iJ  to 
enlt  hj  u  withmetiad 


1  fra'  the  porpou  of  > 
dt  or  Dndnet.  CalcnU- 
tiod  the  Ktiul  and  pre- 
»j  deal  with  the  fiitare 
I.  Heuee  the  reanlt  of 
Mj  be  appioiiniate  md;) 

leaved  num  vwrbaTt  been 
iaftanad  by  Ibi  htIcmoi 


lav  for  nfraetfooi  haatjtt  ridaead  ts  t 
HAnml  nrUidt]';  ftn  I  do  not  Bnd  by 
thoaa  wbo  Iutv  porpoHW  gona  to  tha  (op 
^  II  (Tmnfft)  tlut  Ihi  nuiuitain  li  k 
high  H  hii  mJiniJaiifli  inika  it.'— Bom. 


hence,  inalogouly,  to  place  aa  ao  iCam 
in  «  mond  or  «ocial  account,  aa,  "  I 
reckon  him  anoDg  lbs  ariatocnuij." 
Hence  the  prooeii  of  reckoning  ia 
more  atraig^htforward,  and  the  rerall 
of  reckoning  moM  exact  and  certain 
than  odculatiOD,  while  it  ia  leaa  eom- 
preheniiTs  and  Taried.  Ilicniii  baa 
the  fiirtber  character  of  being  reUtlTe, 
economical,  or  financial.  We  oonnt 
for  oaraeUea,  we  reckoti  with  olheii. 
Id  thia  wa;  to  reckon  ia  to  calcnlila 


_    .  Doming  Tear,  and  pei^ 

bapa  in  each  cue  ha  reckona  with  hia 

"Bctrapanti  with  bad  neJtmurt  are 
trooblewnn  lUiigl."— WlMUBTOW. 
Bnt  RtciOH  inralrea  b  ioau  casM 
tbe  uae  of  the  logical  aa  well  ai  the 
arithmetical  faculty  to  determine 
what  ia  to  be  reckoned,  aa  in  tbe  in- 
atanoe  given  under  Cooitt. 

To  CoBFUTc  (IaL  BunplUan)  bear* 
refeience  to  a  aom  or  Talue  already 

E*Ten.  The  riaing  and  aetting  of  the 
STenlj  bodiea  are  calculated ;  bnt 
the  nomber  of  oometc  that  hare  been 
riaible  doling  the  lait  thousand  jean 
could  only  be  computed,  all  tlut  it 
likelr  to  increase  or  diminiah  the 
nunber  being  taken  into  account; 
hence  CoMPDTt  ia  more  than  an  arith- 
metical term,  and  inTolrea  tbe  (aotora 


aa  well  a 


the  a 


and  aumj.  To  coicpute  ia  to  form  a 
nunericaJ  estimate,  though  il  ia  ap- 
plicable  to  magnitode.  In  calculation 
we  proceed  from  fixed  it~    -  -    -  - 


ceed  from  Tariable  itema  to  a  probable 
reaolt.  In  calculation  the  gnodnias 
of  the  reaolt  dependa  on  the  exaotneaa 
of  the  method,  aod  the  r^btnoa  of 
.1 .:— ^._      T_   otunputMion  A 
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depends,  betidei  these,  on  the  cer- 
tainty ot  the  data. 

"Of  time  OQ  all  ooeaaiona,  li«  (Swift) 
WM  aa  axMUeat  eampnUr,  aad  kaaw  tha 
minntct  raqaired  to  ereiy  oommoo  opera- 
tkm."— JoHXioir. 

Experiex^oe  and  analogy  are  great 
aidi  in  computation. 

CovKT  is  etjmolo^cally  another 
form  of  eompuU^  but  its  signification 
is  nearer  to  that  of  reckon.  It  is  to 
reckon  one  bj  one ;  but  as  to  reckon 
is  to  enlist  in  a  number,  so  to  count 
is  simpl  J  to  register  as  units.  So  we 
might  sajr,  ''I  hare  counted  the 
bottles;  there  are  ninety  without 
Ttehm\ng  ten  which  are  broken." 

*'  I  would  not  be  that  gniltj  man. 

With  all  his  golden  store; 
Nor  ohange  my  lot  with  aaj  wreteh 

That  emmU  hi*  thoneande  o'er.** 

LOGAH. 

In  the  teoondary  use  of  the  terms, 
Count  stands  to  reckon  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  a  conclusion.  I  count  him 
faithful  that  endures,  that  is,  I  bring 
the  two  ideas  or  terms  into  nni^.  *'  I 
reckon  that  the  present  sufierings 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter ;  '^that 
is,  /  draw  thii  deduction  (Gr.  ytt^- 

EsTiMATS  (Lat.  ^tdmart)  is  to 
compute  more  generally,  as  to  esti- 
mate the  average  or  probable  market 
value  of  goods,  distance,  and  the  like, 
in  a  rough  manner.  It  is  not  so  nu- 
merical as  Compute.  Estimate  has  to 
do  not  with  facts,  figures,  or  dimen- 
sions in  themselves,  out  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  ourselves  and  our  in- 
terest in  them.  We  may  compute 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  tract  of 
country;  we  estimate  their  saleable 
price,  and,  so  doing,  set  what  is  valu- 
able over  against  what  is  compara- 
tively or  completely  worthless. 

*'  Lire  dogs  before  dead  lioos  MtmaUa." 

Daniel. 

Enumerate  (Lat.  enttm^wv)  is  to 
UU  the  number  by  expressing  the 
items,  and  is  a  process  of  speech 
rather  than  arithmetic.  It  is  to  men- 
tion as  an  item  in  a  sum. 

*'  If  the  Priest  pardons  no  sins  bat  thoee 
which  are  tnumerated,  the  penitent  will  be 
in  an  eril  condition  in  most  cases,  but  if  he 
txn  and  does  pardon  those  which  are  for- 


Eitten,  then  the  special  emmenHmumit 
dispmsably  neeeosarj.**— Bbbeop  Tat- 

LOB. 

To  Rate  (O.  Fr.  mte,  Lat  rUm, 
reehmed)  is  to  compute  or  efltisiiie 
according  to  a  standard  of  pnp§rtmf 
whether  scientific  or  conventionsL 

"  But  I  eoUeet  out  of  the  Abbey  Botk  if 
Barton  that  twftnty-^me  were  ntaiU  v 
two  marks  of  silrer.*'— Oamdbi. 

CALENDAR.    Almanack. 

The  Calendar  (Lat.  citknd^  tk 
caUndt,  or  b«pnnmg  of  the  wumtii)  gim 
the  days  of  the  months  in  nnmenl 
order,  and  the  days  of  the  week  with 
the  Sunday  letter,  and  marks  those 
days  which  are  held  in  ecdesisstietl 
or  civil  importance. 

The  Almanack  (L,  Lat-alwaaaffciu. 
Beach  bt  ;  probably,  but  by  no  means 
certainly,  of  Arabic  derivation)  ex- 
tends to  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical information^  and  nur^  even  ven- 
ture upon  astrological  pretuctions. 

CALL.    Invoke.     Evoke. 

These  terms  express  in  oommoa  the 
action  of  the  voice  exercised  bj  one 
sentient  being  upon  another.  Call 
(see  Bio)  is  Uie  most  general.  Call 
may  be  inarticulate.  The  bird  calls 
its  mate.  Men  call  other  men  or 
animals  more  or  less  tamed  or  domesti- 
cated by  whom  they  are  surrounded ; 
that  is,  who  inhabit  the  same  earth  ai 
themselves. 

We  Evoke  (Lat  ev)feare,  to  aU 
forth)  infernal  spirits,  or  spirits  of  the 
departed,  whose  abode  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

We  Invoke  (Lat  ttivVcore,  to  caU 
on)  the  Deity,  or  saints,  or  celestial  in* 
telligences,  as  living  in  heaven,  or  be- 
lieved to  have  power  or  influence  over 
the  earth  and  men.  One  calls  by 
some  short  method,  as  a  sound,  a  name, 
and  by  analogy,  a  sign  or  gesture. 
One  evokes  by  charms,  incantationi, 
mystic  acts  and  words.  One  invokes 
by  vows  and  prayers.  Poets  still  in- 
voke Apollo  ana  the  Muses  to  aid 
them  in  the  efforts  and  flights  of  their 
imagination  after  the  manner  of  the 
poets  of  classic  antiouity.  He  who 
invokes  does  it  for  nelp  or  succour 
as  an  inferior.  He  who  evokes  does 
it  as  possessing  some  power  and 
authoritf .  though  it  may  be  for  sue- 
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in  giTing  sapernatural  in- 
In  iuToctttion  the  subject 
and  certain.  In  cTOcation 
tain;  but  in  invocation  the 
weaky  in  evocation  strong. 
I  kaa  a  weaker  force  thui 
ttd  aometinies  means  little 
a  formal  calling  of  atten- 
I  address. 

Still.  Quibt.    Ssrens. 
pBAC£ruL.       Placid. 

G>M70SED.      COLLBCTED. 

erms  are  all  applicable  to 
Its  ci  nature.  lTalm  is  ap* 
«  air  and  the  sea.  It  is  a 
nOf  denoting  the  absence  of 
on;  a  calm  air  is  one  which 
nj,  a  calm  sea  one  which  is 
.  In  its  secondaiy  sense, 
^plied  to  the  feelings,  mind, 
t,  denotes  the  absence  of 
tnnder  cirenmstances  calcu- 
■odooe  it,  and  is  oommonlj 
orthT  feature  of  character. 
rariAbl  J  so,  for  it  is  not  good 
or  witness  calml  j  what  is 
laninl  or  miserable  to  others. 

fath  Book  (of  ParadiM  Lost) 
mMtajaamtioa  like  the  ooMa  in  a 
Dethe  mind  of  the  reader  with- 
B|t  ia  it  aaytkiag  like  tamvlt  or 
■nSjpecCatof** 

k.  S.  ftiUf )  denotes  the  ab- 
lorementand  of  the  sound 
ompanies  it.    The  nieht  is 

no  sounds  are  heara.  It 
not  merelj  the  absence  of 

motion,  but  a  state  which 
irere,  poised  between  past 
i  activity.    That  which  is 

be  regarded  as  having 
to  qui^  and  as  having 
litv  to  be  exercised  at  anv 
if  beinff  again  aroused.  It 
ere,  a  nzra  and  established 
e  silent  or  the  motionless. 

e  epoOer  of  the  bearer  kind, 

erhaiM,  where  andent  alden 

• 

ifftB  pod,  within  tome  hollow 

is  wiaker  eooeh." 

floMXBViu  Crass. 

Lat.  futetiu)  denotes  rather 
isl  than  a  passing  state; 
ding  to  present  usage,  it 
ippheable  generallj  to  the 


external  cironmstanoes  of  life  than 
to  temper  or  manners;  when  em- 
ployed of  these  it  would  rather  im- 
ply a  silent  and  retiring  disposition. 
"  I  long  to  lead  a  quiet  li£B/'  would 
mean  a  life  of  returement  from  the 
busy  occupations  and  cares  of  life.  A 
quiet  mind  is  an  unharassed  mind; 
vet  quiet  does  not  of  necessity  involve 
nappmess,  for  there  is  a  ouiet  of  com- 
puinon,  of  a  swoon,  ot  death.  A 
quiet  mind  is  rather  a  qualification 
wr  a  virtuous  li£B,  than  a  virtue  in 
itself. 

"  Thoa  leare 
Thee,  Batire  aoil,  theee  h^pj  walks  and 


Fit  haoat  of  gq^  t  where  I  had  hope  to 

IMOd 

Qiaei,  thoo^  lad,  the  reepite  of  that  day 
That  moat  be  mortal  to  oa  both.** 

MlLTOV. 

SxBBNx  (Lat  fllraiia)  is  used  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  denotes  the  union 
of  calmness  and  deamess.  A  dark 
niffbL  however  stUl,  would  not  be 
cafied  serene. 

"  The  piece  ia  tkHdj  to  them  becanse 
ther  eome  ont  of  a  oonntiy  whidi  nerer 
hath  anf  rain  or  Ibga,  bnt  eigojB  a  cooatant 
MrMtfy."— Dampibb's  VajfOffu, 

When  employed  in  a  moral  sense,  it 
denotes  that  quiiet  whieh  comes  from 
within,  as  the  result  of  such  causes 
as  a  Inright  religious  hope,  the  ab- 
sence of  disturbing  passions,  and  the 
peace  of  conscience.  It  expresses 
the  highest  and  holiest  calm  of  the 
soul. 

*'  Wherefbre  the  prefefablensie  of  virtne 
does  not  arise  so  mneh  from  the  transports 
she  ooeasioQS,  as  firom  the  oalm  ssrswtty  and 
steady  complacence  of  mind  she  ensaree.'*^ 

Tkamquil  (Lat.  tran^uUku)  denotes 
freedom  from  commotion  or  agitation 
of  any  kind.  It  means  more  thsn 
Still  and  QuiBT,for  these  denote  the 
external  condition  only,  while  Tban- 
QUXL  implies  also  the  effect  produced 
on  the  senses  and  mind  of  the  observer, 
which  are  correspondently  affectea 
with  a  sense  of  quiet. 

"  The  celebrated  tranquiUUy  of  the  Pad- 
fle  Ooean.*'<^AHaov. 

Yet  Tbamquxl  essentially  denotes 
little  more  than  the  absence  of  any 
source  of  discomposure  or  ^v.>ix- 
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bukoe.  In  this  wnj  it  is'  applied  to 
tlie  condition  of  eommnnities  and 
collections  of  persons  with  more 
force  and  propnetj  thsn  any  other 
of  these  epithets,  which  belong  more 
natorally  to  indiyidnals.  JL  tran- 
quil state  of  society.  The  tranqnil- 
litj  of  the  country.  It  was  a  yery 
tranquil  meeting.  To  be  tranquil  is 
to  be  without  inquietude ;  one  is  tran- 
quil by  virtue  of  the  situation  in  which 
one  finds  one's  aelf.  Tranquillity  im- 
plies a  sort  of  indifference  to  erents 
which  renders  the  mind  unassailable 
bjr  them.  The  hero,  calm  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  is  not  called  tran- 
quil. The  woods  are  tranquil  when 
no  breese  stirs  the  leayes.  The  air 
is  calm  when  no  storm  agitates  it. 

•*  Oh  now  for  erer 
FareweU  the  tranquil  mind,  Tarewell  con- 
tent t "  Shakbspkaiks. 

Peaceful,  as  the  word  denotes^  is 
full  of  psoes,  that  is,  not  entirely  nee 
from  sounds,  but  free  from  loud  and 

1'arring  sounds.  Nature  is  not  the 
ess  but  the  more  peaceful  when 
certain  soothing  sights  and  sounds, 
such  as  the  smoke  of  the  cottage 
hearth,  or  the  tinkling  of  sheep-belb, 
meet  tne  eye  and  ear.  The  epithet 
is  better  applied  to  the  tcenes  than  to 
the  elewuntt  of  Nature. 

"Still  M  the  ptae^  walks  of  sadent 

night. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  f  omhs." 

SHAKXSPXAJtS. 

As  applied  to  the  person  and  dis- 
position, it  denotes  not  only  a  state 
but  an  habitual  tendency.  A  peaceful 
disposition  is  one  which  loves  peace 
in  relation  to  others,  and  dislikes  snd 
avoids  occasions  of  quarrel.  A  peace- 
ful atmosphere  in  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world  is  one  in  which 
there  is  no  strife  of  warring  elements. 
Tranquillity  is  in  one's  selffpeace  is  in 
relation  to  others  or  the  world.  One 
has  tranquil  possession  of  one's  lot 
when  one  is  perfectly  content  with  it ; 
one  has  peaceful  possession  of  it  when 
no  stranger  deprives  us  of  it 


[calmJ 


PuiciD  (Lat.  pUtMttt)  denotes  as 
unrufBed  oUmness  which  has  a  pkn- 
mg  and  cheering  effect.  The  aiglit 
may  be  still  ana  tranonil,  but  sot 
placid,  if  it  is  dark.  Tranquil  sni 
gloomy  ate  compatible  epithets,  sot 
gloomy  and  placid.  The  surftoe  of 
Uie  lake  in  the  still  summer  night  s 
placid.  Placid  denotes  more  thia 
peaceful.  One  may  be  peaceful  on  prin- 
ciple, but  persons  are  placid  by  nstore. 
Accordingly  it  often  comes  of  oompi^ 
rative  insensibility,  and  of  a  nstne 
constitutionally  wanting  in  ferroor. 
It  is  very  often  employe  of  the  &ce : 
as,  a  placid  countenance,  a  pkda 
sinile.  It  is  the  serene  ot  commoa- 
plaoe. 


*4 


Onr  loved  earth,  where  pmc^piXty  we 
slept, 
4nd  ftf  from  hesTen  qniet  possession  kept.** 

DnTDKN. 


'*Plaeid  and  soothing  is   the 
branee  of  a  life  passed  with  qniet,  iaso- 
cence,  and  elegance.** — SmcLB. 

Settled  (A.  S.  tetUm^  Is  mt)  is  s 
term  which  bears  reference  to  psst 
commotion,  and  denotes  the  return  to 
a  state  of  calm  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. When  used  of  persons,  it  re- 
fers to  the  judment,  aeterminatioD, 
and  plans  of  life. 

"  It  is  tme  that  a  weiffhtjr  $tUUd  sonov 
is  of  that  force,  that  besides  the  oontractioB 
of  the  spirits,  it  will  work  opon  the  radksl 
moistnre,  and  dry  it  np  to  that  the  haireu 
hare  no  moistnre  at  the  rooi.**—  HowiLL. 

Composed    (Lat.  eomponBre,  psrt. 
compMtui)  and  Collected  (Lat  eoilV- 
ghvy  part.  eoUtetus)  are  not  used  of 
the  life  or  character,  and  seldom  (S 
the  countenance,  but  almost  ahriji 
of  the  air  or  manner.      Composort 
bears  reference  to  the  thou^^hts  and 
feelings,  collectedness  to  action.  The 
person  who  is  comnosed  retains  or  hsi 
recovered    his   self-possession   after 
some  period  of,  or  in  spite  o^  some 
inducement  to  over-excitement;  be 
who  is  collected  has,  as  the  term  de- 
notes, gathered  up  his  feelings  and 
thoughts,  and  recovered  them  from  a 
state  of  distraction,  and  is  prepared  to 
act  with  deliberation. 

"  OMttUd  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  reek 

Poised  on  his  base,  Mesentaos  stood  the 

shock.** 


"  In  this  hnrry,  one  running 
another  mnning  another  way,  a 
ssea  walking  before  the  door  wsy 


one  way. 


(calumny] 
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withft  a  bat;  whcrevpon,  on* 
0«t,  'Here  it  the  fellow  that  killed 


IktUvke  !*  wxm  ^Hdch  othenraa  thither, 
■nijUwIy  auing  which  is  he  f  to  iriiieh 
Aeawa  wi^oat  the  hat  rery  tampomibf 
*  I  an  he."*— CulKKHIXUI. 


CALUMNY.  Aspersion.  Detrac- 
no».  Defamation.  Slander.  Libel. 
linuKS.  YiLmcATiON.  Traduce- 
icrr. 

Calvmmt  (Lat.  edUoKMo)  is  that 
evfl-tpeakiiiff  which  is  based  in  any 
4ep«e  on  what  the  speaker  knows  to 
k  &Ik,  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  an 
•faiee.  The  calnmniator  is  both  a 
ftr^er  tnd  a  propagator  of  eril  rei>ort 
iniait  anotner.  and  aims  at  doing 
■BUD  mjmy. 

**  Yvft  eabemtiy  will  tear 
▼fartae  itaelf.''  Shaxbpxarx. 

isrtasMN  (Lat.  tpenicnemf  a 
ifrmkHmg)  is  like  the  bespattering  a 
pcnao  with  Ibul  water.  It  brings  no 
itiaiie  charge,  bat  seeks  by  sn j 
■eias  to  conrey  an  nnfaTOuzabie  im^ 
preaioQ  manXij  of  the  character  and 
nadBctofaixrther.  The  emtiologicsl 
fcne  it  preserrad  bj  Diyoen : — 

"  1  viD  BoC  leaT*  thee  liable  to  teom, 
Bttnadkate  thj  hoaoor  from  that  wreteh 
Vko  voeld  by  baee  atpertunu  blot  thy 
Tirtae- 

DiTiAcnoN  (Lat.  detracHammy  a 
^f^nig  «««3f)  is  that  mode  of  cheap- 
oiBg  another  in  pnblic  or  priyate 
Mistion  which  consists  in  granting 
htta  u  to  his  character,  but  interpret- 
i>f  them  so  as  to  diminish  or  contra- 
^  frronrable  inferences,  as  when  we 
tttnbote  his  acts  of  giying  to  motiyes 
«f  ostentation.  It  comes  of  cynical 
vievs  and  estimates  of  human  life 
Md  aotiyeBy  cr  firom  specific  jealonsy 
Md  CBvy.  It  is  of  wider  application 
t^  SMtm]  or  personal  character.  It 
mwa  in  lowering  the  moral  and 
"wii times  eyen  the  material  yalue  or 
PRtensions  of  anything ;  as,  when  we 
vtnet  firom  personal  merit,  £rom  the 
QeeHenee  oc  an  act,  or  the  yalne  or 
aentofaworkofart.  Unlike  Merest, 
Redaction  eommonly  fnmishes  a  pre- 
MaptioD  in  a  person's  feyonr.  £z- 
cdlnee  or  merit  most  exist  or  be 
^ll^ited  beibre  there  eoold  be  room 
wtttOBpti  to  lower  it  in  the  esti- 
•ttion  of  others. 


"  If  any  shall  detntet  tnm  a  ladv*s  eha> 
raeter,  aaless  she  be  abeeat,  the  said  datrae- 
trets  shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest 
plaee  of  the  rotna." — AnDisoir. 

Defamation  (Lat.  d^xtmatuif  dit 
honoured)  is  essentially  public;  it  is 
the  spreading  far  and  wide  what  is 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  persons. 
It  is  positiye  as  detraction  is  nega> 
tiye. 

"Their  aim  is  only  men's  defamation, 
not  their  reformation,  since  they  proelsim 
men's  vices  nnto  others,  not  lay  them  open 
to  themselves."— Pbinhr. 

Slander  (O.  Fr.  etelandn,  con- 
nected with  teandXlum)  differs  from 
DsPAMATioN  in  being  not  only  public 
but  also  secret  and  underhanded. 
The  slanderer  is  not  so  inyentiye  as 
the  calumniator. 

'*  Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his 
face  or  behind  his  back ;  the  former  way 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  generons,  bat 
yet  is  a  great  fanlt,  and  that  which  we  call 
remUng.  The  latter  is  more  mean  and  base, 
and  that  which  we  call  dander  or  back- 
biting."— TlXXOTSON. 

Reyilino  (Lat.  viiti,  cheap,  uwrth- 
leu)  is  eloquent  defamation  or  slan<^ 
der,  the  copious  use  of  opprobrious 
or  contemptuous  language.  Vxun- 
CATioN  is  from  the  same  root,  but  re- 
yiling  is  direct,  Tilification  indirect. 
We  rerile  a  person  to  his  fiuse;  we 
yilify  him  or  his  character  gene* 
rally  in  the  eves  of  the  world.  To 
YUitj  is  simply  to  eheajten  down  to 
yilenees.  and  therefore  is  applicable 
to  anytninr,  and  not  restricted  to 
persons  wno  haye  a  character  of 
goodness  or  a  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. 

"  BeUere  it  that  can,  while  he  is  laboarw 
ing  to  destroy  the  best,  the  only  complete 
^jpvtem  of  morality  that  ever  vet  appeared, 
and  to  viUfy  that  Book  which  so  tmly 
places  the  whole  of  religon  in  doing  good." 

— WATXRLAlfl). 

Libel  is  tmtten  slander  or  defibna- 
tion  {IsXMeUm,  a  little  book).  Origi- 
nally a  libel  was  a  document.  Soue 
phrase  of  the  present  yersion  of  the 
Scriptures,  ''a  writine  of  diyorce- 
ment.**  stood  in  Wycfiffe's  yersion, 
**  a  lioel  of  forsaking."  It  is  now  any 
kind  of  published  defamation,  whether 
in  print,  by  pictures,  or  any  other 
sucn  representations. 
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'«W«  hM!99  in  •  hb^:  1,  the  writing ; 
9,  the  eommonioAtloB,  called  bf  lawyers 
the  pabliraCion ;  9»  the  •ppUeatloB  to  per- 
Mat  and  Hcta  ;  A,  the  iateot  and  tendenef; 
6,  the  matter — dimiaatioD  of  fhme.** — 

BfTBMM. 

Traoucsvbnt  is  literally  thg  Uadr 
in^  along  as  a  publio  epectacle  (Lat. 
tradttcerv)  and  ao  the  holding  up  to 
publio  disparagement.  It  inTOlTea 
some  degree,  as  of  publioitj  in  the 
process^  ao  of  importanoe  or  promi- 
nence in  the  thing  or  person  tra- 
duced. It  ia  not  oonfined  to  personal 
character.  Forma,  ceremonies,  insti- 
tutions, cnstoma,  maj  be  traduced. 

*'  Who  libel  aeaatfeeand  traduce  tha  great, 
Meaeare  the  pablie  good  b7  private  hate." 

YAiJ>Kir. 

CANT.    Slano.    Jargon. 

Cant  (Lat.  ointare,  to  nng\  It  is 
the  language  of  thieves  and* beggars, 
not  intelligible  to  others  than  their 
aaaodatea;  then  the  peculiar  termi- 
nology of  any  profession,  and  finally, 
with  a  more  restricted  application,  the 
reiteration  of  reli^oua  phraseology. 

Jargon  (Fr.  jorj^on,  gibheritk)  is 

applied  sometimes  to  the  chattaring 

or  oirds.    So  Gower : — 

«*  Bat  she  withal  no  word  maj  sowne 
Bnt  ehitre  and  as  a  \AtAjargown€,** 

Hence,  figuratiTcly,  unintelligible  re- 
iteration of  pfaraaes.  So  the  leading 
idea  in  Cant  is  the  exclusire  and  pro- 
fessional stamp  of  the  phraaeoloey, 
in  Jaroon  aometimes  the  aame.  But 
also  the  characterless  nature  of  the 
words  used;  the  same  terma  or  idioms 
atrildng  the  ear  with  monotonous  per- 
sistency, and  poBseasing  a  yalue  with 
those  who  employ  them  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  others,  as,  <*  the  jar- 
gon of  the  schools." 

Slang  is  from  the  Norse  «tm;a,  to 
fimg,  or  liing,  toHing  tnmiting  vmds. 
From  this  sense*  it  naa  departed  till 
it  has  taken  to  itself  ao  many  acces- 
sary ideas  as  to  render  the  thing 
called  iiang  a  rery  complex  matter. 
It  so  far  resembles  Cant  and  Jargon 
as  to  be  characterised  by  reiteration, 
and  an  exclusiTe  or  class  phraseology. 
But  it  inrolves  also  an  element  of 
humour,  and  of  playful  rebellion 
against  the  orcUnary  rules  and  so- 
brieties of  the  language  in  ita  noimal 
use. 


[caht] 


CAPRICE.  HimouR.  Wan. 
Frkak.  Fancy.  Ficklrhbss.  Tt- 
riarlbnbss.    Chamorarlbniss.  Vi* 

GARY. 

Capricx  (Fr.  espriec,  thought  by 
some  to  be  nom  LAt.  capmsi,  a  gtif, 
as  it  were,  a  fantattieal  goat4tsp}  s 
employed  boui  of  the  qualitr  ana  of 
what  manifeata  the  quality,  tnst  is,  n 
act  of  o^Hrice.  Caprice  la  the  aetisf 
on  the  aliffhtest  pr^erenoe  of  the  flM>- 
ment,  ana  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other without  such  choice  aa  is  founded 
on  deliberation.  It  manifiMts  itid 
in  abrupt  changes  of  feeling,  opinioa 
or  action. 

Humour  (Lat.  fctlmervm,  metsfwt 
for  explanation  of  the  word  Humoar 
aee  Bvrlesqw)  ia  the  indulgence  o 
one's  temper  or  mood  at  any  time,  lu 
nuddng  tnat  the  principle  of  aedoa 
Humour  may  differ  at  different  tinei 
but  caprice  is  erer  Yuriable.  Capriei 
may  be  a  matter  of  tinagination  vu 
fancy,  but  humour  is  an  actual  mb 
aation.  Humour  allows  feeling  t 
usurp  the  place  of  will,  while  caprio 
aubstitutes  fancy.  Tne  three  terma 
humour,  fancy,  and  caprice,  denod 

feneraUy  a  passing  lirely  feeling 
ut  capnoe  and  humour  beJonjg  man 
to  the  character,  fancy  to  pasaing  dr 
cumstancea.  Humour  ia  quite  aa  com 
patible  with  aadneaa  aa  with  its  con 
trary.  The  coquette'haa  her  caprices 
the  hypochondriac,  the  tyrant,  th 
imperious  man,  his  humours;  tb 
chud,  or  the  chfldish,  his  &ncies. 

"  Upon  his  n^ht  hand  was  ladaitn 
with  a  lamp  bnming  before  her,  and  oa  lu 
left  Oapriee,  with  a  monkey  sitting  oa  h« 
shonlder.** — l^pectaiar. 

**  You'll  ask  me  whf  I  rather  choose  to  hr 
A  weight  of  carrion  tath.  than  toreeeire 
Three  thoasaad  dncats.     Ill  not  aastn 

that, 
Bnt  say,  it  is  mj  Amnottr.* 


Whim  (compare  Welsh  ekwimj 
hriik  motion :  Wkdgwood)  differs  fro 
Caprice  and  Humour,  as  not  expree 
ing  any  quality  or  temper  of  inin< 
but  Bomething  external.  We  call  th 
a  whim  which  aeema  to  hare  no  bett 
account  than  personal  ecoeatrici^. 

"  Let  sTery  man  ei^oy  his  arikm. 
What's  he  to  me,  or  I  to  him  ?" 

^Chubckiix 


us] 
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(A.  8.  fncy  holdf  rmh : 
m.  Diet,;  cf.  Ger,  Jreeh^ 

fanmorouSy  or,  at  least, 

f  of  penonal  eeoentridtj, 

m. 

of  tlMir  Mtioin  and  opinioni 
.frtaJa  of  Ikncj  and  hunoar, 
I  aaen  in  thoM  daya  (■•  Ibol* 
•  tbay  are)  ao  better  name 
and  DedkaBe."— Qlan- 


kST  (Fr.  fantatU,  Gr. 
FibNCT  18  toe  prodact  of 
or  nnregulatea  imagina- 
to  do,  in  this  sense,  with 
osiession  and  enjoyment 
or  with  their  opposites, 
I  the  treatment  of  other 
i  Humour,  and  Capkice, 
rt  may  be  affected  bj  our 
inyests  objects,  without 
ion  or  inquiry,  with  sup- 
8  or  otherwise. 


m,  or  piesoflM 
r  dieeretion,  that  lookiOB  me 
B,  aad  Bot  herfanqf's  {dot.** 
il4SBDr< 


I,  Tiriableness,  and 
ess  apply  to  human  dis- 
ilh  tnese  difierenoes : 
(A.  8.  Jie^df  vaeillatinf) 
er  to  the  disposition,  tne 

temper  and  mood.  As 
ESS  and  Chanokablenxss 
reather,  so  ^er  sre  used 
of  that  which  belongs  to 

behariour;  ranableness 
I  changeableness  of  hu- 
fickleness  is  more  deeply 
that  inconstancy  of  mmd 
ich  shows  itself  in  incon- 
nces  and  attschments. 


(Lmemt)  emae  to  the  En^diah, 
laked  mea  with  doth  n  dif- 
riair  bf  him,  aad  •  pair  of 
Mrare  on  oor  Jlddtmeu  in 

J  aad  wtckanaetMe  eaaae 
rhaogaable    and  tamponurj 

thongfa  the  jnst  ntmnds  of 
ij,jet  mj  weak  diepoeition 
■TioMenett."— Bishop  Hall. 

r  (Lat.  v^ort,  to  wandtr) 
mg  thought,  a  whimsical 
ntastic,  unsubstantial,  in- 
lma|pnation.  It  is  amen* 
ral  meonstaney,  a  caprice 


of  the  mind,  a  pleasurable  stroll  of 
the  fancy,  which,  howerer,  may  show 
itself  in  outward  act ;  a  leaTinr  of  the 
beaten  path  of  ordinary  conduct  fot 
an  indulgence  in  the  unfamiliar. 


•« 


A  most  eztraragant  vagary" 

BXAUMOXT  AXD  FLaTOHXB. 


CAPTIOUS.  CAViLLnro.  Ckn- 
soRious.    Carping. 

Captious  (Lat.  captiotui,  eapHouSf 
tophutieal)  denotes  an  aptness  to  catch 
at  faults.  Another  meaning  has  flowed 
out  of  this— difficult  to  suit,  and  so 
peerish.  It  is  an  epithet  or  the  dis- 
position. It  comes  of  a  mind  trained 
m  exact  habits  of  thought  combined 
with  an  impatience  of  error.  It  is 
applied  to  mattears  of  taste  and  exact 
learning.  It  is  therefore  sometimes 
a  fault  of  the  disposition  purely,  some- 
times of  the  mind  ana  disposition 
combined.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
thus  employed  by  Stillingfleet : — 

"  What  deei|pB  can  the  wit  of  man  pitch 
upon  in  a  eapUoiu  aad  soBpidoas  age,  that 
will  not  meet  with  objectioue  firem  thoae 
that  hare  a  mind  to  earil  P** 

Captiousness,  as  de6ned  by  Locke,  is 
of  the  former  kind,  although  the  ex- 
cessire  tendenc]^  to  find  famt  is  com- 
mon to  both — in  the  latter,  fiiult  in 
itself,  in  the  formor^  &ult  by  which 
we  are  personally  aflfected. 

"  Oapiimunut,**  eaya  he,  "is  another 
flaalt  opposite  to  eiTihty.  not  onlj  beeaoee 
it  often  prodnoes  misbecoming  and  proTok- 
in^  expreaiiona  and  carriage,  hut  beeaoee 
it  IS  a  tadt  aecnaaiion  and  reproach  of  tome 
ineiTili^  taken  notice  €t  in  thoee  we  are 
angrjwith.** 

CxNsoRious  (Lat.  remmui^  heUmg- 
ing  to  a  eontOTf  a  eontrdUr  of  mora£) 
hM  a  graver  meaning,  and  exDresses 
a  disposition  which  tends  to  nnd  se- 
rious ftult,  and  to  administer  reproof; 
whether  on  such  matters  as  the  Cap- 
tious, or  on  the  subject  of  morals  and 
conduct,  more  especially  the  latter. 
It  comes  of  an  austere  and  dogmatical 
spirit. 

"  The^  are  both  rtry  reqnieite  in  a  Tir- 
taoae  mind,  to  keep  ont  melancholy  for  the 
manr  eeiioae  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in.  and 
to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  Tioe  from 
souring  into sererity and eentorumsnesg" — 
^pecttoor. 

'*But  Cdotes,  like  a  syoophant,  cm  Uing 
at  him  and  catching  at  bis  worda .  wWW^uv 
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[captivate] 


vegmid  of  Om  BMlter.  not  wgaiaf  aninit 
kia  nMoos,  indcod,  bat  ia  voidi  oolir.  af- 


flrmeth  flatly  that  Parmaaidaa  OTcrthrow- 
**  ^'^ '  if>  in  ana  WOTd  bfianaaiacthat 
— HoLLASD,  KMtardL 


iMf  aaide»  therafora,  a  canm  apirit, 
i-raad  area  aa  adtanaiy  with  atteatioa 
and  diUgaaea,  withaa  hoaaatdaaiga  to  And 
oat  hia  traa  maaning.  Do  aot  saatoh  at 
littla  lapaaa  aad  ^peataaeaa  of  aiiitaka  ia 
opToaitioa  ta  his  daebiad  aad  arofrod 
."—Watt*. 


Cavilling  is  the  carpiitf  of  argamenty 
otrping  the  caTilling  of  ill-temper. 

Catillxho  (Lat.  etfoiUori,  to  c«n- 
surt^  to  fmbblt)  implies  a  tendency  to 
oaptions  argument,  to  atart  frirofoua 
objeetiona,  and  find  fimlt  without  good 
leaaon.  Cakpxno  (Lat.  «*«^;^irv,  to 
pick  or  phuk)  aprings  from  ill-natuze, 
and  ao  Tents  itself  upon  the  most  wel- 
come objects  to  such  a  natuze,  namely, 
the  woras  and  actiona  of  other  per- 
aona,  as  well  aa  their  statements. 

CAPTIVATE.  Enchant.  Chabm. 
Fascinats.    Enkaptukb.   Enslave. 

To  Captivats  (Lat.  c^tfoarv,  to 
takt  mptim)  and  to  Fascihate  (Lat. 
famXimro,  Gr.  $»oiuUrm)  express 
Bomethinir  mora  strong  dian  **  to  at- 
tract."^ Tney  denote  aueh  a  power  of 
attnunoa  as  6xerts  itself  orer  the 
will  of  the  person  afieeted,  and  draws 
it  away  from  other  objects.  A  capti- 
yatini^  person,  or  a  captirating  pur- 
suit, IS  tLat  which  draws  one  from 
other  persons  and  other  pursuits  by  a 
atrong  influence,  leading  the  person, 
ss  it  were,^  captive,  A  captiTating 
landacape  is  one  which  arreata  our 
program  to  stop  and  admire  it,  so 
charming  us  as  to  induce  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  turning  our  backs  upon  it. 
Captivation  may  or  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  result  of  design;  or  it 
may  be,  as  exercised  b^  a  woman  of 
the  world,  the  combined  result  of 
nature  ana  art.  There  is  always  a 
more  or  less  unfarourable  air  about 
the  term  eapttoats,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes some  degree  of  influence  exer- 
cised to  the  diminution  of  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  or  sction.  The 
understanding  aa  well  as  the  taste 
may  be  captivated. 

•*  No  small  part  of  oar  MrTitade  lias  In 


tha  oaptioatittn  of  oar 
aa  that  wa  caanat  aaa 
Bishop  Haxx. 

Fascination  is  the  extreme  of  ea|»lxf»* 
tion,  when  the  person  Uea,  asit  wac, 
apeU-boond  nnoer  aone  influMoe  rf 
attraction.  Thia  may  be  extsnal  or 
peraonal  beauty  or  mannefa,  or  » 
extreme  feeling  of  interest;  as,a&Ki- 
nating  employment,  which  soabaarts 
the  attention  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
intereat  in  anvthing  else.  The  frid- 
nating  acts  tiirough  the  ftcolt^  of 
aight,  and  exerts  a  power  upon  mdi- 
viduala,  owug  to  tneir  peculiar  sn*- 
ceptibilitiea,  which  is  out  of  pnpor- 
tion  to  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
object  to  admiration  and  regard.  It 
aujckens  the  vision  morbidly  in  mmt 
oirections,  and  bandages  the  eyes 
also. 

•«  SoBia,  to  the^bfenatiaa  of  a  aam 
Barveadar  jadgaiaat  flood-wiakad." 


Another  aspect  of  captivate  is  ds- 
velopad  by  the  word  Enslave,  lits- 
rally  to  make  a  tlam  of.  Aa  to  cap- 
tivate, in  one  sense,  is  to  bring  iaco 
ci^tivity,  so  to  enslave  ia  to  faiiu 
into  alavery.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ferenc^therefore,  aa  between  tkoK 
two.  tlie  captive  ia  aimply  ia  hi> 
captor's  power.  The  slave  does  htt 
owner's  bidding,  and  haa  sunendcred 
or  been  deprivA  of  the  independeat 
exercise  ofnis  own  will  to  doanotber'i 
bidding. 


. ia  a  great  ahan  t$ 

tha  aiarit  of  a  aiaa,  baiag  a  Uad  of  hoi- 
nation  or  witchcraft,  bliadiag  the  aidtf* 
•tending  and  eiubtving  the  wm.*— BdhoP 
Tatlob. 

Enchant  (Fr.  McAaiitir,  Lat.  t«- 
amtan^  and  Charm  (Fr.  cibarawr, 
from  charmef  Lat.  carmon,  an  meam' 
uuion)  have  a  close  resemblanoe  both 
in  derivation  and  application.  To 
Enchant  ia  a  livelier  word  than  to 
Charm.  Wearecharmdttwithwhaten- 
gagea  the  aenaesand  gratifies  the  taste, 
as  beautiful  acenexy,  aweet  music, 
engaging  conversation  and  manners. 
The  tenn  is  even  used  aa  aynonymoos 
with  delight,  aa,  <<I  waa  ebanned 
to  hear  such  news."  We  are  enchanted 
by  what  ao  charma  the  senaee  as  to 
amct  the  imaginatitm,  to  carry  uaout 


▼ITX] 


a  tlKMigliU  and  oommoalifi^ 
4M  plaoe  OS  M  in  a  hiry  land 
it.  £viuPTURK(Lat.rtfoJbv, 
art.  raptut)  denotes  a  delight 
leaanre,  when  we  are  beside 

and  transported  by  enjoj- 
vhen  we  are  enohantea  we 
a  out  of  ouneWes;  when 
it  is  by  soBse  objeet  which^ 
ig  itadf  into  the  mind,  sets 
i  marical  eharms,  those  lore 
md  tiie  like,  which  are  sap* 
produce  in  us  eiFeets  which 
ne  to  be  natural,  and  which 

feel  their  power  without 
tre  of  their  presence.  Cub- 
idi  (fiunibanaes  all  things, 
aicttuitaient.  Reflexion  mar 
ipate  it  at  once.  But  both 
J  and  reflexion  maj  seem  to 
dkarma  which  will  bear  the 
e  judgment  and  of  criticism. 

always  a  little  of  surprise 
idi  enchantment.    Affection 

and  takes  part  with  senti- 
be  case  of  tne  objeet  which 
I.  In  rapture,  on  the  other 
ere  is  unrest ;  and,  so  far 
ing  the  test  of  reflexion,  the 
»f  reflexion  shows  that  it  is 
way. 

fnmim  ooiwItm  gnat  pleMore 
wwtj  hoBMwvdi,  and  wm  liATe 
B  to  betiere  it  will  be  mchwU' 
W.Jons. 


DISCBIMINATED. 
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lorelfiaMffe  and  repreteatatioQ 
yirtat,  m  Flato  Mid,  covld  not 
With  the  ttrongctt  degre< 


thj  heart,  that,  rooaed  bj  ^orfu 
mrmptmni,  with  the  mightf 

■.*  BB4TTUC 

[YITY.  CoNrXNEMENT.  Im- 

;kt.  iNCAncxnATiOM.  Bond- 
▲rxar.     Immubing.     Ske- 

vn  (Lat.  capHiKtiHm)  is  the 
.  coptiw,  that  is^  of  one  who 
deprired  of  his  liberty  bv 
vomeret  honourable,  liberal, 
the  restrictions  of  such  cap- 
f  be.  The  captire  monarch 
r  leas  a  captiiw  because  he  is 
f  his  courteous  captor  at  his 
id  on  horseback  or  at  table, 
ii  not  the  less  a  captire  for 


thesixe  of  the  cage.  The  term  is  re- 
stricted to  such  command  over  the 
persons  of  others  as  results*  from  suc- 
cessful war.  So  ewwj  captire  is  a 
prisoner,  but  erery  prisoner  (those 
for  instance,  in  the  gaols)  is  not  called 
a  captire.  A  distinction  is  made  in 
the  English  Litany,  which  prays  fbr 
**  all  prisoners  and  captires.       . 

"  UjatUt  aij  lepalehra,  a  morfaig  grave. 

Bsned,  vet  not  exempt 

Bf  priTilege  of  denth  end  burial 

Froia  wofst  of  other  erils,   paiat,   aad 

wrooge. 
Bat  made  hereby  obnoxioas  more 
To  all  the  miaenee  of  Uft. 
life  in  eoBtivify 
Among  innomaa  fbes."  Mn/roir. 

Confinement  (Lat.  eoi^uU,  or  con- 
/intiim.  a  boundary)  is  a  wider  term 
than  Captitity,  as  it  denotes  other 
kinds  of  restriction  than  that  of  the 
captire.  A  person  may  be  confined 
to  the  house  by  aickness.  It  is  the 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty  for  any 
cause  or  by  any  sort  of  force.  As  ap- 
plied to  persons,  it  may  be  partial,  as 
it  may  be  said,  **  his  hands  were  con* 
fined,  the  rest  of  his  body  was  free." 

"  I  thank  the  Almighty  I  am  now  all  eel- 
leeted  in  myaelf ;  and  thoo^  mjpereon  is 
in  an^tnement,  mj  mind  con  expatiate  on 
ample  and  veefU  rabjeete  with  aOthe  free* 
dom    imaginahle."—  JomaoN,    Ltft    0/ 

Imprisonment  (Ft.  vrUoUf  prendre; 
part.  pris.  to  take)  is  confinement  within 
walls,  wnich  is  the  literal  tnM"^«»g  of 
Immure  (Lat.  in,  and  munu^  a  wall) ; 
but  Immure  is  a  narrower  imprison- 
ment, in  which  the  stony  captirity 
presses  closely  on  all  sides.  Imprison 
most  commonly  denotes  the  inrolun- 
taryconfinementof  one  by  another.  Im- 
mure the  mere  fact  of  close  confine- 
ment, irrespectire  of  any  coercion 
which  has  produced  it ;  so,  to  lire  im- 
mured in  the  walls  of  a  oonrent  may 
be  a  Toluntaiy  act.  Imprisonment  li 
a  narrowing  of  the  state  of  captirity. 
The  bird  wnich  is  taken  captire  in  the 
hand  is  afterwsrds  imprisoned  in  the 
cage.  Captirity  and  imprisonment 
both  dcnprire  of  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  not  of  ciril  rights, 
which  takes  place  in  bondage  and 
alarery.    The  fiur  one  doet  nottak^ 


f 
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[C. 


her  lorer  priionery  bnt  captiye^  and 
ret  Munetimefl  Boooeeds  in  making  him 
her  flare.  The  term  ''prisoner  of 
war  '*  does  not  acccitarily  implj  oon- 
finementinapriaon.  He  ia  generallj 
a  captire  rather  than  a  prisoner. 

"  It  ia  bnt  t&x  or  mtcb  jean  ciiiM  • 
elcrgyman  of  tho  name  of  lialonf,  a  man 
of  movab,  aeither  gtaUj,  nor  aceoaed  of 
aaythiag  nezioas  to  the  State,  was  cob- 
demaed  to  perpetval  impri$(mmmt  Ibr  exer- 
dsfaig  the   ftuetkme  of  hie  Teligiaa.'*— 


"  For  ibi  long  yaan  nnmnratf,  the  e^pCiTe 

knight 
Had  dragged  hk  chaine  and  leargely  leen  the 

Ught*  DSTBBI. 

iNCAncKKATiON  (Lttt.  corvcr,  a  jni' 
fon)  is  an  eaniTalent  of  Latin  form  for 
the  more  oirectlj  French  form  Im- 
PRisoif,  hut  denotes  an  ignominxoaa 
imprisonment ,  such  as  that  of  prisoners 
in  a  gaol,  with  aa  little  as  possihle  ot 
personal  libertr.  So  Imprison  admits 
more  possihle  ireedom  than  Incarcs- 
RATi,  and  Incarcbrats  than  Immurb. 

'*It  (the  doctrine  of  nre-ezietenee)  snp- 
poeeth  the  descent  into  theee  bodice  to  be  a 
culpable  lapse  firom  a  higher  and  better 
sUte  of  lifiB,  and  this  to  be  a  state  of  OMor- 
eeraUon  tor  fanner  delinqneacies."— OLak- 

TIXX.. 

BoNDAOB  (a  state  of  heing  bound). 
Slavery  (Fr.  eiclavt),  and  Sbrvx- 
THDR  (Lat.  ttnfttudOf  uom  Mrvttv,  to 
tervt  at  a  tUme),  all  denote  the  sub- 
jection of  the  person  to  superior 
restrictive  power.  The  terms  increase 
in  force  in  the  following  order :  ser- 
vitude, slavery,  bondage.  Servitude 
is  simplj  compulsory  service  to  a 
master.  So  the  term  is  even  some- 
times employed  of  free  and  honour- 
able service,  in  reference  to  any  com- 
pulsory terms  connected  with  it. 
British  naval  officers  will  speak  of 
their  period  of  servitude,  by  whidi 
they  mean  their  service  as  regards  a 
certain  term  which  they  are  bound  to 
complete;  and  domestic  service  is 
often  so  termed. 

"A  hundred  were  Spaniards,  erexyone 
well  movnted  upon  his  horse,  the  rest  were 
Indians  ranning  as  dogs  at  their  heels,  and 
in  the  most  miserable  toiuliiyc.**— Sib 
Frakcu  Drajcx. 

"  Beaatj  of  ereiy  kind  is  formed  to  al- 
lore,  and  there  is  this  pecnUar  adrantaee 
ia  eoatemplathig  the  beaatiso  of  vegetalSe 


natore,  that  we  maj  permit 
be  captivated  I7  them  with* 
sion  of  any  dangeitras  or  dishi 
vitude.'*~-Kxox, 

Slavenr  begins  where  ser 
It  is  tnat  sort  of  compni 
labour  which  dependa  u] 
of  another— the  auster 
servant  aa  a  chattel.  Buti 
has  its  degrees;  and 
Romans  had  learned  slav< 
honourably  treated  as  lii 
panions  of  their  masters 
IS  the  extreme  aspect  of  si 
the  slave  has  become,  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  wori 
under  the  lash,  as  the  capti 
did  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
is  from  the  L.  Lat  scmu, 
vonian;  originallv  appli 
Charlemagne*a  Slavoniai 
who  were  reduced  to  al 
after  the  tenth  century 
general  sense,  without  d 
nationality.    Bracbrt. 

CAPTURE.  Seisuri 
Capture  (Lat.  capture, 
to  tak$)  and  Seisurb  (Fi 
used  both  of  the  process  az 
The  process  of  capture  in 
well  as  force,  while  seiEu 
by  force  alone.  A  stron 
be  captured  after  a  prolon 
a  powerful  army,  or  a  lit 
be  captured  in  a  bird-tra] 
wayman  aeixes  the  persoi 
perty  of  the  traveler, 
prtsf,  a  takings  a  priM)  re 
the  object  taken  and  ita 
taker.  It  is  the  result  oi 
effort,  as  in  the  galleon 
gN>ld,  the  f  lave-ship,  or 
Uie  schoolboy,  or  studen 
priatf  is,  however,  someC 
express  merely  a  thing  ol 
ever  obtained — as  a  prise 
or  *'  I  was  walking  aloi 
and  I  picked  up  an  unex]^ 
The  idea  is  something  ts 
of  value,  and  the  word 
thought  to  be  another  I 
(Lat.  prifttvm). 

"  This  was  rery  happy  foi 
rery  few  years,  Ming  conce 
esphcret,  he  broturht  home 
estate  of  abont  twelve  thoos 


[cabriage] 


DISCRIMINATED. 


'1W  liHaiw,  hsviair  ptrMiTcd  hj  our 
of  tb«  bwk  ib«  ugbt  before  that  w« 
maam,  inuuBdMtely  fl«l  into  the 
VMdf  peiti  of  the  Ueiid."— Amoir. 

"Ov  nheriteneee  are  become  •  prizt 


The  capture  is  eommonlj  either  an 
object  baring  life,  or  somethinff  taken 
m  ipite  of  Tohintary  efforts  of  resis- 
iisee.  The  seizure  is  commonly  of 
UelcM  obfecta,  as  eontraband  goods. 
The  prise  is  eommonlj,  also,  an  in- 
■nnate  object^  except  where  the  per- 
MB  who  coostitates  the  prise  is  so  re- 
^nded  iimpl  J  for  the  ramum  or  other 
■direet  adrantage,  andralue. 

CARESS.    Fondle. 

Ciim  (  Fr.  esrciif,  Lat.  carui^  dear ) 
ii  the  expression  of  tender  feehne  by 
werdt  and  actions.  Fomdlx  (from 
fnd,  le.  vdatuated)  is  the  ezpres- 
BOB  of  weak  cr  childish  tenderness, 
ad  it  confined  to  actions. 


«f  Barkia|hua)  ib  eo  partiealar  a  maoaer, 
katmiam  ais  Taaitr,  and  eareMsed  him  to 
ntk  t  a^ne,  that  he  went  withoat  reeerre 
■to  tke  iatcrate  of  Fzaaee.*— BumntT. 

*  iMh  tone  enioiaed  her  penaaoe  miki, 
^fi»£td  OB  her  Hfce  a  child."     Gat. 

CARGO.  Frkigbt.  Laoino. 
Bmn. 

CiiGO  (ef.  Span,  cargo  and  car^a, 
ud  L  LaL  earrieartf  to  had,  eharge) 
■  t  ihip-loady  and  in  English  Uw 
mai  ul  that  is  carried  by  a  vessel, 
Qcept  fir^  persons  and  animals. 

"T*  dilBx«Bt  Imade,  for  different  eina  we 


^  richly  freighted,  briny  oar    cargo 
"*  OuuacHiLL. 


^▼eiKlisfraai^t  rar  transportation, 
^nctnb  iloaang  Teasels,  the  cargo 
iBd  the  freight  are  the  same  thing, 
viewed  differently ,  the  freight  being 
^Ctt^as  Tiewed  for  transportation. 
Bat  freight  is  also  used  of  material  of 
bid  carriage.  Again,  the  Lading 
(WBccted  with  load)  is  the  freight 
IJprded  in  its  weight  and  quantity, 
eii^h  considetraon  is  taken  by 
^■■il  record  and  registration. 
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prise,  while  etheri, 
bnmt  and  rent. 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went." 

Wallxb. 

BuRDBir  (acf  Borobn),  in  nautical 
matters  is  the  capacity  of  a  ship,  which 
is  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
determined  by  the  builder,  as  a  Tessel 
of  so  many  tons  burden.  In  this  way 
burden  denotes  not  an  actual  load,  but 
an  abstract  capacity. 

"He  had  bnilt  at  his  own  expense  to 
proeeente  them,  a  strong,  handsome  shf^, 
whieh  was  named  the  bark  Balegfa.  of  two 
hundred  ton  bwrdtn.''^OiJDi'%  Lifo  of 
JRaiegh. 

CARRIAGE.   Gaft.  Wall   Dk- 

POBTMSNT. 

Cabbiagb  is  seldom  used  now  in 
any  othsr  than  the  physical  sense, 
the  metaphorical  one  o(  conduct  being 
almost  ODsolete.  It  denotes  the  ha- 
bitual mode  of  carrying  the  body, 
mainly,  but  not  exclusiTely,  while  m 
motion.  A  moeful  or  ungraceful 
carriage  may  DC  shown  while  sitting 
at  tabb.  It  would  sound  anticiuated 
to  use  the  word  as  Clarendon  did  :— 

"  He  adrised  the  new  goremonr  to  haT* 
so  much  discretion  in  his  earno^e,  that  there 
might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the  exercise  of 
his  religion.** 

The  word  is  one  of  formality,  and  is 
best  emploTcd  of  the  bearing  of  per- 
sons on  public  occasions^  where  some 
degree  of  personal  dignity  is  de- 
manded. 

'*  His  gallant  Mrria^.  "—SnBLHrG. 

Perhaps  modem  use  would  be  best 
satisfied  by  the  term  bearing. 

Gait  (another  form  of  O.  £.  rate,  a 
way)  is  the  manner  of  the  walk  as  to 
the  moTements  of  the  le^  and  feet 
alone ;  as,  a  shambling  gait. 

*'  He  had  rerj  narrow  shonlders,  and  no 
ealf ;  and  his  jrott  might  be  more  properly 
called  hopping  than  walking.  "-^FiBLDnro. 

The  term  is  one  wanting  in  dignity. 
We  should  say  an  awkward,  not  a 
majestic  gait. 

Walb  (perhaps  A.  S.  icea^n,  to 
r^)  is  the  manner  of  progress,  taking 
the  mOTements  of  the  vnole  6ody  into 
aooount.  This  use  is  oouTersational 
and  modern. 
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•*lBtensUioftxBiBdeteMdi  hirfWMping 

gown. 
And  hj  h«r  crnccfbl  walk  Che  Qnau  of 

Lots  u  known.**  Dbtdxv. 

D  KPORTM  bnt(  ¥rMp9rtawmU)Te{en 
to  the  whole  uie  and  moTement  of  the 
bodj^  ipraeeful  or  ungnoefbl^iutable 
or  unfuitable.  It  is  Um  cairia^  of  the 
body  ai  regards  social  requiiements 
and  reffulations.  Yet  we  ahould 
speak  ofa  person's  carriage  in  pablic, 
of  his  deportment  in  private  life. 

*'Th«  coldaeM  of  hit  tamper  and  the 
mfitjci  hit  daortmtnt  earned  him  safe 
torvngh  maaj  difleolCiae.'*— BwiFT. 

CASE.    Cause. 

The  Case  (Fr.  cat,  Lat.  conct,  rtf- 
dtr$y  to  fall)  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
Causb  (Lat.  oauis)  is  matter  of  ques- 
tion. This  distinction  is  not  the  less 
sound  becanse  the  case  msT  be  difie- 
rentl J  stated.  The  case  is  learnt,  the 
cause  is  decided.  We  state  the  case, 
and  defend  the  cause.  In  the  process 
of  a  cause,  cases  are  often  cited  as 
precedents. 

"  Tet  on  his  wj  (no  signs  of  gmoe. 
For  folks  in  fear  nre  apt  to  praj) 
To  Ph(vbas  he  preforred  his  ea$e. 
And  begged  his  aid  that  dieedfai  day.** 

Obat. 

**  Plead  Then  mj  oaiue.'*—Book  Q/Aalmt. 

CASH.    Money.    Specie.    Coin. 

Monet  (Jiino  Mt^neta.  at  whose 
temple  money  was  coinea  at  Rome  ; 
whence  mint)  is  employed  for  any- 
thing which  is  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  for 
instance,  shells  are  used  as  money. 

"  TopreTeat  soehabasea^toliKititate  es- 
ckances,  and  therehj  toMioonrage  all  sorts 
of  indnstry  and  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
neessssiy  in  all  ooontries  that  bare  made 
any  considerable  adTaaoes  towards  im- 
proTement,  to  aflz  a  certain  stamp  npon 
certain  quantities  of  snch  particular  metals 
as  were  m  those  countries  commonly  made 
use  of  to  purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin 
of  coined  money ,  and  of  those  public  offices 
called  mints."— Adam  Smith. 

Cash  (O.Fr.ca<M,Lat.Ofipsa,ac^<t) 
is  ready  money,  that  is,  coin,  in  dis- 
tinction to  anythingthe  value  of  which 
depends  on  credit.  The  following 
(quotation  will  show  that  there  was  a 
tune  when  the  £nglish  cash,  like  the 
French  eaUtB,  was  employed  of  the 
bank  or  place  where  the  cssh  was 
stored:— 


"80,  as  this  bank  is  W«ai|j 
eath,  whna  mrtrj  man  lodges 
beeaose  he  aeteeoM  it  safer  aad 
in  and  eat  than  if  it  were  in  hi 
home."— Sib  W.  TsafpUB. 

The  word,  however,  is  ui 
own  sense  by  Shakeapeare 
ton. 

"  Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard 
Of  some  rich  burner,  whooe 

doors, 
OroM-barrad  aad  belted  fcst»l!Bai 
In  at  the  window  oUmlM^  or  o'e 


Specie  (abl.  of  Lat.  sp& 
firm)  is  money  of  stamped 
is  not  necessarily  ready  mi 
may  exist  in  the  coinage  of 
country. 

"There  was  in  the  splead 
Roman  Empire  a  Isss  quantity 

Sieoev  in  Kurope  than  there 
IBBOir. 

Coin  (0.  Fr.  com;  LaL 
stamp  upon  a  cohiy  a  coin)  is 
fabrication  of  a  certain  meti 
value,  and  authenticity  rega 
current  capacity  and  repr 
value,  and  also  in  its  histc 
nezion.  In  the  latter  onli 
garded  by  the  numismatist 
noisseur  or  collector  of  coiz 

"Your  ooming,  friends,  rerivc 

learn 
Now  of  my  own  ezperienoe,  not 
How  oonnterfeit  a  coin  th^axe ' 
Bear  in  their  superscription.'*    : 

CASUAL.      Accidekta 

DENTAL.    CONTTNOBNT.     Ql 

FoBTvrrous. 

Casual  (Lat.  eaniiis.  eM 
fall)  is  apnlied  to  sucn  o 
as,  coining  Dy  chance,  have 
diateconsec^uenoes  beyond  t 
The  casual  is  the  accidental 
with  the  unimportant  A 
server  is  mmply  a  man  whi 
to  look  on ;  a  casuid  rema 
which  happens  to  be  mi 
casual  is,  as  it  were,  a  sol 
and  not  a  concatenation  of 
effect.  In  short,  the  trr 
element  in  the  casual,  a] 
often  happens  that  seessi 
are  followed  by  imports 
quenoes. 

"  Quual  brsaks  in  the  geaer 
^W.  iBvno. 


-^ 


[catalogue]  dischiuinated. 
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It  if  hardly  stronger  than  Occa- 
noHAL,  which  it  mnch  reaemblefi  in 
flwauDg,  M  occasional  is  derived  from 
tbe  nne  root  (  Lat.  oecationem,  cUdere, 
tifiUcut) ;  hut  Occasional  excludes 
to  »  freatra-  extent  the  idea  of  chance. 
Moreover,  the  casual  may  occur  once, 
tb«  occasional  more  than  once.  How- 
ever thTial  may  he  the  casual  circum- 
itaoce,  it  was  unexpected;  whereas 
tke  occasional  is  often  expected,  and 
tf  gturaUy  known;  thus  differins^ 
from  the  recurrent  or  periodic,  which 
tR  tptcificallff  known,  as  **  he  paid  us 
oocauooal  risits  during  his  stay  in  the 
Bagkboiirbood."  That  which  is  re- 
<snent  without  being  regular  is  oc- 


I  tiB*  I  eooM  not  spend  in  idleness. 
I  Utrefare  very  willinffly  let  myself  to 
tmilatc  mj  oeoanbml  meditations  into 
lAtia.''-.Bimop  Hall. 

Accmorr AL  (another  form  of  Lat. 
oM^,  aeeVciibv,  to  happen)  is  a  more 
ioioiis  word,  and  denotes  an  effect 
oCdently  important  to  lead  the  mind 
(Bipeenlate  on  tlie  cause  which  pro- 
wdit.  A  thing  may  be  regarded  as 
Mcidental  which  in  any  way  happens 
bj  efasnce,  as  distinffuishea  from  de- 
Hou   (Set  Chance.) 

"Chil  toeie^  wme  institated  either  with 
dM  popoee  or  (tuning  all  the  good  of 
every  kad  it  wne  even  accidentally  capable 
•f  podaong,  or  only  of  some  certain  good 
vkiek  the  nstitnton,  nncoaoemed  with 
*»i  ustteatiTe  to  any  other,  had  in  view." 


IxcxDEiTTAL  (snotheT  form  of  Lat. 
f^Atf  uiddtrt,  tdfaU  upon,  to  haftpeii) 
^iMhiiies  thA  idea  of  the  casual  with 
iW  of  rdatkm,  appropriateness,  or 
^fennity.  An  incidental  circum- 
■tttoe  in  a  voyage  is  one  which  so 
V&Ib  ss  to  run  up  into  the  general 
CMBt  sad  story  of  it.  Incidental  ez- 
pntes  m  an  account  are  those  which 
Qwkl  not  be  exactly  calculated  be- 
^BRbsnd,  but,  nevertheless,  legiti- 
Bttttlj  or  nccciiirily  connect  them- 
selves with  it.  Hence  the  term  is 
Mitftiines  used  in  the  sense  of  natu- 
^j  concomitant,  as  the  anxieties 
inadeotal  to  high  office. 

"Bat  there  is  a  wide  diflbrence  between 
*p<a>ag  the  riolence  offered  to  tiiem  tobe 
^  4ii«et  and  proper  pvirpose  of  the  act  and 
^intiintai  eflbet  of  it^— Bishop  Hubd. 


CONTINOBNT     (Lat     COlUWIf^,    ts 

touch  oHjOr  to  come  to  pau)  denotes  ii 
union  of  certain^  and  uncertainty,  or 
the  certain  effect  of  an  uncertain  or 
unknown  cause :  such  as  are  logically 
exproned  in  a  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion, as  ''  if  the  skies  fall,  we  shall 
eaten  larks."  Our  catching  larks  is, 
so  far,  contingent  up^n  the  skies 
fidling. 

*'  Perhaps  the  baanty  of  the  wwld  re- 
qnireth  ftnongh  we  know  it  not)  that  some 
agents  should  work  without  deliberatioa 
(which  his  losdship  calif  neoeesary  agents), 
and  some  agents  with  deliberati<m  (and 
theee  both  he  and  I  call  firee  agents),  sad 
that  some  agents  should  work  and  we  not 
know how(and their efliMt  we  call  conttn- 
^enti).**— HoBBES. 

FoBTDiTOus  (Lat.  fortuXtus  ;  fortf 
chance)  is  commonly  employed,  when 
the  suDJect  is  one  of  umon,  aggrega- 
tion; or  combination;  as,  the  "fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms ; "  a  fortui- 
tous union  of  causes  produced  such 
and  such  an  effect,  that  is,  two  or  more 
independent    causes    happened     to 

Sroduce  an  effect  in  common.  The 
ifference  between  the  terms,  Acci- 
dentally and  FoBTurrousLY,  seems 
to  be  as  follows : — 

That  happens  accidentally  which  is 
brought  on  by  causes  foreu^  to  the 
naturo  of  the  thing  itself,  and  so 
sometimes  by  hazara.  That  which 
happens  fortuitously  has  to  be  simply 
accounted  for  by  chance.  Snow  is 
accidentally  butnotfortuitously  white. 
That  which  is  accidental  is  often 
alterable  at  wilL  That  which  has 
happened  fortuitously  is  an  extraordi- 
nary erent  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  because  it  springs  fitim 
causes  absolutely  unknown. 

'*  The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  atheists, 
that  things  were  first  made  fortuitotuly, 
and  alteiwards  their  oaeftilaess  was  ob- 
served and  discovered."— Ray. 

CATALOGUE.  List.  Roll. 
Rbgistbb.    Inventoby. 

Catalogue  (Lat.  eUtUGiguSt  an 
enumerationy  from  the  Greek  uaraXoyo^) 
is  more  than  List  (Fr.  UttCf  an  edeing 
oreeha^e ;  a  Uttor  roll ;  so  A.  S.  mt), 
which  IS  a  narrow  and  long  enumera- 
tion of  only  just  such  words  or  names 
as  are  necessary  to  specify  tK«  in^v- 
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ridaab  cr  Hemi.  Catalogne  gires 
some  pardcalan  connected  with  each. 
So  a  list  of  hooka  would  he  no  more 
than  a  hare  enumeration  of  them  or 
the  names  of  their  authors.  A  cata- 
lo|pe  of  hooks  wonld  gire  also  such 
pomts  as  the  nnmher  of  rolomes  in 
each  work,  the  hinding,  place  of  pah- 
licationy  and  the  Uke. 

*'  Erery  mui  It  ready  to  siTe  in  a  long 
eattUogne  of  thoae  Tirtvet  and  good  qnalitiM 
he  txpeets  to  find  in  the  penon  of  a  friend, 
hnt  very  few  of  ns  are  earefcl  to  cnltiTate 
them  in  onraelTes."— j^pecteter. 

"Yet, 'tis  the  lift 

Of  thoM  that  elaim  their  olBres  this  day 

By  the  eoetom  of  the  oorenation.'^ 


A  Roll  (Fr.  rCU;  LaL  roriiiiu)  is 
the  same  as  List  ;  hut,  as  List  is  ap- 
p^cahle  to  an  enumeration  of  arttctei, 
KoLL  is  a  list  of  names  ofpermnu  only. 

"  Theae  rigns  have  mailed  me  eztnundi- 

nary. 
And  all  the  conraes  of  my  Kfe  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  rctt  of  eemmon  men.** 

8] 


A  RsoisTSR  (Fr.  rc^re;  ort^. 
from  Lat.  ri^crta,  thingt  rteerded)iB 
a  record  of  peisons  and  transactions 
connected  with  them,  given  with  some 
fulness  of  detail,  and  according  to  a 
prescrihed  form;  as,  a  parish  register  of 
Dirths,  deaths,  or  marriages.  Mflton 
uses  the  term  rtgut : — 

"  Others  of  later  time  have  tonBht  to 
assert  him  (Arthnr)  by  old  legends  and 
eathedral  rtpegts.^ 

"  Ther  seem  to  hare  ngigtend  his  say- 
ings with  wonderftU  fldeli^,  hnt  not  always 
in  the  Older  in  whleh  they  oobm  Dram  him." 
^BlSBOP  HOBSLBT. 

Hm  Inventory  ( Lat.  tmwntarium) 
was  originallj  a  list  of  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  snmi^rimes  real  estate  of 
a  deceased  person;  afterwards,  any 
catalogue  ormoTables. 

"  There,  take  an  mventory  of  all  I  hare 
To  the  last  penny."         nBAXSSP&kHB. 

CATCH.  Saizs.  Snatch.  Grasp. 
Gripe.    Cltttcm.    Grapple. 

To  CATt^H  ^O.  Fr.  eaekitr;  Lat. 
eaptiarty  to  batch,  chait)  is  to  use  such 
effort  as  shall  arrest  the  movement  of 
an  object  and  gain  poasossion  of  it. 
The  efibrt  nu^  he  indirectly  made, 
as  when  a  ?>ird  is  caught  in  a  snare. 


[catch] 


It  is  an  act  of  some  loroe,  hut  more  skiD 
and  quickness. 

ToSeize  (Fr.saMir)istolvrhoMb7 
force  and  retain  possession.  TbetliiBg 
seised  may  he  stationary  or  in  Botios. 

To  Snatch  (perhaps  onomatop. 
cf.  waek)  is  to  seise  hy  a  rapid  asd 
sudden  eiSbrtfortheimrpoteotappiO' 
priation,  as  seise  is  n>r  aetentioD. 

To  Grasp  (A.  8.  fr^nan,  te  mi) 
is  to  continue  to  hoM  with  a  8troB|L 
hold  or  embrace,  for  the  purpose  m 
detaining,  or  irom  fear  of  losing.  It 
is  also  employed  of  comprehension  hy 
the  intellect. 

To  Gripe  (connected  with  gntp^ 
grope,  5(r.)  is  to  grasp  with  a  squene 
or  pinch ;  and,  in  its  secondary  sense> 
to  seep  tight,  out  of  avarice. 

"  8o  saying,  he  etnght  him  np,  and  withstf 

wing 
Of  HinMgiif,hare  through  the  airsoUiM 
Over  the  wildeness  and  o*er  the  pbia.* 

MiLnii. 

Catch  and  Seize  have  both  a  neog^ 
nized  secondary  meaning;  theibmer 
applying  to  mental  deoentioB  or  <■• 
snarement,  the  latter  to  tne  influeoee 
of  emotion,  as — 

"Admiratioo  teind 
All   hearen,  what   this    might  mess  « 
whither  tend.'*  Miuw. 


i(< 


These  are  the  agonies  hntof  oatnaifl^ 
pmon  whom  death  snotcto  away  is  tke 
nudst  of  his  years,  his  pleasnres,  and  kis 
hopesw  **~STlLU2rQrLXKT. 

"  Let  thereadingbe  pleasaatandstxUasC^ 
and  the  memory  will  gnup  and  retain  »■ 
that  is  snffleient  for  th^pnrpoees  of  raliiN* 
improvement  "—Knox. 

"  The  8acrilegioQS^i>)e  of  those  exeoehl* 
wretches. "— BvRXX. 

To  Clutch  (cf.  Scotch  eUikjClA,* 
hook,  to  snmtch ;  and  ?  A.  S.  mIccmr,  < 
eateh)  indicates  a  convulsive  grsi 
from  a  desire  to  acquire,  possess,  r< 
tain,  or  make  use  of.  We  snatch  whi 
is  to  some  extent,  separate  from  ni 
we  may  clutch  what  is  already  hi 
neath  our  grasp,  as  the  hand  elutchi 
the  dagger. 

To(}rRAppLE  (Fr.^/»ptUer,mppi 
orig.  a  hook)  ia  to  seise  with  a  nookf 
grasp,  as  with  the  bent  finger,  or 
curved  instrument. 

at  the  phantoms  of  the  slqi^ 
Bahcboi*^ 


f< 
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ofTork 
rith  thm  Hoiiae  of  LancMtar.'* 
Sbakjupxabx. 

pie  ioTolves  loiiie  counter- 
er  with  which  the  grappling 


IC.    Satirical.     Bitino. 

Dsnc  temper  (Gr.  mv^vang 
f  to  bum;  LtX,  eotattcio)  is 
I  mfiuee  into  its  expressions 
harp  tad  penetrating^ spite; 
i  temper  is  that  which  at- 
tears;  the  Satirical  (Lat. 
s  that  which  takes  pleasure 
ing  itself  on  matters  which 
le  or  ridicule.    The  satirical 
a  keen  eje  for  what  is  bad 
and  exhibits  it  in  the  most 
lif  ht    The    caustic   spirit 
the  weak  Mrt,  and  intuses 
;  poison.    The  biting  spirit 
whererer  it  has  an  opoor- 
^ioe   and   ahsurditj  alone 
thinff  to  fear  from  satire. 
ly  ^Seeilitj,  and  simplicity 
rej  of  the  caustic.    Viixue 
It  safe  fhm  the  biter.    The 
KMrit    is   compounded   of 
na  iKlttemess.    The  caustic 
it  or  hnmoor  affected  with 
.    The  biting  spirit  is  indis- 
[j  censorious  and  unfeeling, 
ions  of  satire  are  sometimes 
My  sometimes  a  liTely  and 
isantry;  of  the  caustic  s^le, 
i  a  pleasantry  which  is  calm, 
telfanff ;  of  tne  biting  tone, 
id    blnntness    rather    than 
L    Satire  falls  upon  persons 
■  manners ;  the  others  sre 
ly   personal.      The    biting 
n  serves  the  cause  of  hatred 
Bchtfitableneas,      attacking 
acter  and  reputation.    The 
is   nuure   innocent,    dealing 
Uties  and  absurdities ;   the 
may  eren  take  the  side  of 
Tirtoe,  reason,  and  solxriety. 
;  morals.    Satire  is  directed 
is  apparent,  conspicuous,  or 
known;    causticity  to  what 
revealed  or  exhibited,   and 
what  is  hidden,  of  which  it 
uise  suspicion,  and  sometimes 
joe  what  does  not  exist. 


CAUTIOUS.  Carbtul.  Wary. 
CiRcuMSPccT.  Pruobnt.   Docrbbt. 

Cautious  ^Lat.  eauliu,  part,  of 
etfoert,  to  toko  heed)  expresses  the  cha- 
racter which  realises  the  constant 
possibility  of  dancer  whether  in  pby- 
sical  or  moral  tilings.  It  is  Pru- 
DBMCB  in  regard  to  danger  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  apt  to  become  exoessiTe, 
and  is  then  over-timidity,  and  caution 
may  be  either  wise  or  weak. 

*'  Aad  y«t  these  tuae  antfumi  nadqaick* 
aghted  genttomett  omi  wiak  and  tiraliow 
down  this  sottish  oniaion  aboat  pcrotoiMit 
atoms  whieh  eisoeMs  in  incredibiutf  all  the 
fictions  of  iBsop's  fkbles."— Bbmtxjbt. 

Prudbncb,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
prudentia,  for  jrnMdentia),  is  active 
and  positive,  while  Caution  is  ne^- 
tive,  with  a  frequent  tendency  to  in- 
action. While  Caution  only  deters 
fix>m  the  dangerous,  Prudbncb 
prompts  to  the  desirable,  if  it  be  safe. 

"  Prudenee  is  goodlj  wisdom  in  knowing 
of  things."— Ghauobb. 

Discrbbt  (Lat.  ducretue^  from  d'U' 
eem£re»  to  dietinguuh)  involves  the 
natural  aptitude  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood, 
and,  on  a  lower  scale,  the  desirable 
and  the  undesirable.  As  prudence  is 
the  quality  which  enables  us  to  pierce 
probabilities,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
so  dieeretion  has  to  do  with  fiMSts  and 
circumstanoes  present  and  before  us. 
The  prudent  man  prepares  for  what 
ig  coming;  the  discreet  man  judges 
of  present  afiairs.    It  is  pruoent  to 

Srovide  against  bad  weather :   it  is 
iscreet  not  to  allude  to  an  offensive 
subject. 

"  He  will  gnid«  Us  words  with  dascrcftem.** 
-Bible. 

Carbful  (having  eare)  expresses 
what  is  expressed  by  cautious,  and 
more  besides.  The  careful  perscm 
has  before  him  a  sense  of  danger, 
error,  or  ftilure,  and,  so  for,  he  is 
cautious ;  but  care  proceeds  also  fWmi 
intawst,  seal,  personal  attachm&it 
toward  others.  The  parent  is  cau- 
tious who  tries  to  keep  hii  child  out 
of  harm  which  is  likely  to  boMt  him ; 
but  he  is  careful  even  when  he  is  not 
thinking  of  danger,  as  in  his  training 
and   eoucstion   generally.    CaNLtsou 
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avoids  doing  the  wronr  thing;  eare- 
fulnefli  seeu  alio  rightly  to  do  the 
right.  Caution  is  principallj  con- 
cerned with  poeiible  error,  danger, 
)o«,  or  failure ;  careful  with  present 
needs,  actions  and  duties. 

■*  Jehoiada  then  oeenpBcd  the  {irieithood, 
an  honourable,  wIm,  and  religions  man. 
To  his  earMntu  it  maj  be  ascribed  that 
the  sute  dr  the  chnreh  was  in  some  slender 
sort  npheid  in  those  nnham  times.**— 
Ralboh.  History  of  the  World. 
«'  Then  jndge  yonnelf,  and  prore  yoor  man 
As  eiramupeetfy  as  yon  eaa; 

And  haTmg  made  eleHioo, 
Beware  no  negligenee  of  yours, 
flnch  as  a.  friend  hot  ill  endnres. 

Enfeeble  his  affection."  CowPBB. 

Wary  and  Circumspect  are  cloaeW 
allied:  but  wary  (A.  S.  locr,  aware) 
is  applicable  to  the  rigilant  cunning 
of  mere  animal  self-preservation,  while 
circumspect  belongs  to  the  higher 
matters  of  prudential  conduct  and 
morali^  (Lat.  eircunufficerey  to  look 
around).  An  animal  might  be  said  to 
be  wary,  that  is,  to  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  danger;  but  only  a  moral 
and  reasoning  bein^  could  be  circum- 
spect. Wanness  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  tpecial  probability  of  loss 
or  danger;  while  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection are  needed  generally. 
One  ought  to  be  drcumspect  in  all 
one's  dealinffs.  One  needs  be  wary 
in  dealing  with  dishonest  and  desir- 
ing persons.  Yet  circumspection  im- 
pUes  possibility  of  those  lesser  dangers 
which  come  from  the  thoughtless  deal- 
ing with  persons.  Circumspection 
saves  us  from  social  blunders  which 
may  ledouad  more  or  less  to  our  in- 
convenience or  detriment.  It  belong 
prindpaUr  to  discourse.  One  is 
spedaUy  Dound,  for  instance,  to  be 
oareamspect  in  talking  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  or  upon  certain  subjects, 
asieligion  and  poIitics,a8  being  matters 
on  whicJi  people  think  and  feel  diffe- 
rantly,  so  that  offence  might  be  easily 
given. 

*^The  bear  hoats  them  by  seent  till  be 
eomes  in  sight,  when  he  advaaoes  warify, 
keeping  above  them,  and  eooeealing  himself 
among  the  roeks  as  he  makes  his  approacheSp 
till  he  gets  immediately  over  them  and  nigh 
aaough  for  the  pozpoee.**— Cook's  Vefag«$. 

CAVE.    Cavekk.    Gbotto. 
The  idea  of  a.CAvi  (Fr.  raos;  Lat. 


[a 

eitvuM,  hollow)  is  a  deep  lateral  1 
in  the  rock  or  earth,  involving 
of  darkness  and  depth  to  th 
foundest  degree. 

The  Cavern  (  Lat.  c^hwrns)  a 
these  ideas  in  a  less  degree, 
presses  that  of  vast  concavity, 
cover,  enclosure,  and  shelter. 

The  Orotto  (which  is  from 
Lat.  grupta;  Lat.  crjjpto,  and  w 
to  crypt;  Gr.  Mgi/irrcN;.  hiddtn) 
so  dark  and  deep  as  the  care. 
vast  as  the  cavern.  Instead 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  cave  or  < 
it  nas  its  use  and  attractions  ss 
of  rustic  retreat.  There  are 
as  weU  as  arti6cial  grottos.  T 
is  for  the  wild  beast,  the  cav 
robbers,  the  grotto  for  those  w 
a  cool  retreat  and  resting-pUo 

CAVITY.      HoLuow. 
CoNCAvrrr.     Perforatiok. 
Excavation.    Orivick. 

Every  Hole  (A.  S.  ^i,  a  cs 
Hollow  and  a  Cavity  (Lat. 
tern),  but  every  hollow  or  era] 
is  not  a  hole.  Hole  is  generie 
hollow,  in  which  the  cavity  001 
cates  extemallv  by  a  oompai 
narrow  or  small  aperture,  or 
fbrationthrougha  solid  body.  I 
is  the  interior  part  of  a  hollo 
excavated  by  nature  or  by  art 
hollow  of  a  nut.  Where  th< 
communicates  externally  by  tv 
tures,  it  is  a  Pbrporation  ?  Ls 
rare^  to  bor$  through).  A  Co? 
(Lat.  eonedtntitim)  is  a  slighl 
ficial  cavity,  as  in  the  eye 
called  concave.  An  Excj 
(Lat.  excdvatwnem)  is  a  holloa 
or  lees  deep,  which  has  been 
out  of  a  solid  mass  by  some  I 
mechanical  agency.  The  ten 
rotion  is  sometimes  used  for  tbi 
penetrates  but  does  not  pierce 
a  substance.  This  is  better  ei 
by  Bore,  as  the  bore  of  a  gut 
60rtan,  to  6or«).  Bore  is,  h 
used  in  the  same  way  also,  as 
a  tunnel  through  a  mount 
peaforation  is,  in  this  case,  a 
uiing  thsm  a  bore,  which  den< 
laborious  piercing  on  a  large 
solid  masses  or  materials, 
sheet  of  paper  might  be  per 
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We  thoold  not  ipeak  of 
ftboTO  mendooedf  as  a  per- 
bough  here  and  there  the 
At  9tkjf  has  perforated  the 
OaincE  (  Lat.  MJIcium^  an 
■  an  opaline  whioh  re- 
e  mouth  in  form  and  uBe, 
ioe  of  a  tube  or  a  flower, 
urdlj  and  closed  within. 

k  tha  priest  took  a  ehest,  and 
inthelidofit.'*— Bi62«. 

agliinf:  the  heart  in  my  hand  1 
le  extremely  Ucfat,  and  conae- 
koOmo,  whMh  I  did  not  wonder 
ion  Vodaag  inside  of  it  1  saw 
f  eeOs  waaeamHes  running  one 
ler." — Spteiatior, 

s  more  a  term  of  descriptiTe 
in  HoLB,  and  is,  of  course, 
ially  distinct  from  Hole  in 
if  perforation. 

on  the  ontside  of  a  dome,  yoor 
■oonds  it ;  look  np  into  the  in- 
xie  glance  yon  hare  all  the  pro- 
The  entire  eoneavity  falls  mto 
onee." — Spectator. 

may  bo  pcreeiTed  slender  per- 
i  which  maj  ho  expressed  a 
nt  matter."— Baowir's  VMlgar 

«aranee,  therefore,  of  the  dry 
the  exateatUm  of  certain  sinns 
f  the  earth,  and  exaggerating 

r  other  parts  of  the  terrestriu 
by  this  means  the  water  snb- 
ee  eaTems  and  Talleys  prepared 
tkn."— HiXK. 

DiscoNTDiuz.     Team- 

c  (Lat.  eatart)^  when  used 
tiye  rerb,  is  to  put  a  stop 
[^  to  an  end  simply ;  when 
BsitiTe  rerb,  it  means  in  the 
iimplj  to  come  to  an  end. 
ceased.  It  is  more  oom- 
1  in  the  intransitive  waj. 
i?e  verb,  it  implies  a  former 
operative  action,  which  is 
'  terminated  by  the  agent. 
1  helongs  also  to  Dikon- 
.  Fr.  diacantinvtr).  The 
s  to  blow,  the  man  ceases 
id  disoontinnes  his  work, 
le  transitive  Ckasb  and  Dis- 
there  exist  some  shades  of 
One  ceases  by  abandon- 
disoontinnes  by  interrupts 
peases  an  operation  of  any 
chattering;  one  dis- 


continues a  set  practice  or  process. 
To  cease  involves  a  more  direct  act 
than  discontinue.  I  cease  working 
when  I  feel  wearied  by  it.  In  the 
other,  a  casual  interruption  may  have 
compelled  me  to  discontinue  it. 

"Gaoss  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  weU."— 
Bibk. 

ToTBRMiNATB(Lat.  termViMie,  Uut 
houndt)  is  to  discontinue  at  the  ulti- 
mate point,  and  so  oflen  means  to 
bring  to  an  appointed  end,  when  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
farther.  Hence  the  word  is  charac- 
teristically employed  of  discussion  and 
dispute.  1 1  involves  the  interposition 
of  power  and  authori^,  and  stands 
opposed  to  proUmgation,  The  verb 
Urminatt  is  used  also  intransitively, 
in  which  case  it  means  to  come  to  a 
stop,  to  meet  with  a  boundary^  or 
something  which  causes  cessation. 
Both  in  its  transitive  and  intransitive 
applications,  terminate  presupposes 
some  considerable  anteoeaent  prolon- 
gation, a  protraction  in  the  subject. 
One  may  cease  doing  that  which  has 
employed  one  Sar  a  ^ery  short  while, 
one  terminates  what  has  been  long, 
often  unduly,  continued. 

*'  The  thought  that  oar  existence  termir 
natet  with  this  life  doth  natural^  check  the 
sool  in  any  generonsparsnit."— BsBKBLBT. 

"  I  wish  that  milder  Iotc  or  death. 
That  ends  onr  miseries  with  oar  breath, 

Wonld  my  affections  terminait ; 
Far  to  my  son],  deprived  of  peace. 
It  is  a  torment  worse  than  these 

Thos  wretchedly  to  lore  and  hate." 

COTTOlf. 

CEDE.  Concede.  Yield.  Grant. 

To  Cede  (Lat.  eedin)  is  to  rive  up 
in  a  fonnal  manner,  and  with  reference 
to  recognised  rights  and  claims  on 
either  side,  as  a  nation  cedes  a  terri- 
tory under  treaty  to  another  nation. 
It  IS  a  tribute  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
an  act  of  dignity  and  rieht  combined. 
Political  rights,  as  well  as  territory, 
are  said  to  he  ceded. 

To  Concede,  whioh  is  a  oompoond 
form  of  the  above,  is  to  give  up  with 
an  implication  of  a  power  to  withhold. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  in  matters 
of  debate  or  claim.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesv^  or 
anything  short  of  absolute  compuVin(»u 
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YiBLp  (A.  8.  yUmitf  to  iMsy)  is  to 
gire  np  under  tome  d^^ree  of  prettore 
ftt  loMt,  if  not  abaolate  oompokion. 

To  Grant  (O.  Fr.  graunUr)  if  to 

five  Toluntarily,  or  upon  petition^ 
ut  not  upon  ooeroion  or  compulsion. 
It  denotes  freedom  and  Ubenlity  in 
girini^  or  giving  up. 

Tht  whols  tstead  (St.  Chxiatopher)  wm 
ctdsd  in  Mvereigntr  to  the  Grown  of  Qreat 
Britain  bj  tbo  Trofttj  of  Utrecht"— 
OaAiifoxB. 

"The  flnt  ia  petiHo  prindpii,   which 

fUlmej  ie  committed  where  that  is  eMamed 

as  a  principle  to  prove  another  thing  which 

is  not  eomeided  as  trae  in  itMlil*'— Bbowh'S 

Fvl^ar  jEVrors. 

"The  foorth  dispovtioD  Hor  peace  en 
fiMaUmeu  npon  sight  of  clearer  tratha." 
—Bishop  Hjlll. 

*'  Both  sides  beiag  deslrers,  and  neither 
gnmUrtt  they  broke  off  the  conference."— 
BinirxT's  Areaata. 

CELEBRATE.    Commbmoratb. 

To  Cblbbratb  (Lat.  eHUbran)  is  to 
extol  or  honour  in  a  solemn  manner. 
It  is  used  of  persons,  deeds,  events, 
and  days  or  seasons. 

To  Commbmoratb  (Lat.  comm^m^ 
rare)  is  to  recall  in  a  solemn  manner. 
Hence  it  follovs  that  we  celebrate  what 
is  marked,  striking,  illustrious.  We 
commemorate  what  is  dear  and  inte- 
resting  to  us.  The  same  things,  from 
different  points  of  view,  maj  often  be 
said  to  be  both  celebrated  and  com- 
memorated. We  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  when  we  mark  the 
day  on  which  it  comes  round  in  some 
special  manner.  We  celebrate  it  when 
we  treat  it  as  an  illustrious  day  with 
festiyities,  public  demonstrations, 
pane^^c  speeches,  and  the  like. 
The  birthday  of  thememberof  a  fkmily 
is  annually  commemorated  by  some 
little  observance  of  the  day;  but  the 
erent  is  not  illustrious  enough  to  be 
celebrated.  Hence,  too,  events  of 
importance  and  intereat,  but  of  a 
melancholy  character,  such  as  the 
death  of  a  great  or  beloved  person, 
would  be  commemorated,  not  cele- 
brated. It  will  be  observed  from  this 
that  Cblbbratb  refers  to  what  is  past 
and  to  what  i»  present,  Commbmoratb 
only  to  what  is  past. 

*'  It  mayhupen  in  the  Tartoos  combina- 
tians  uf  liib,  that  a  good  aiaa  may  receive 


IkToors  from  one  who  noiwithi 
accidental  benefleeaoe  caoaoC  b 
posed  to  the  imitation  of  othan 
therefore  he  most  find  some  c 
rewarding  than  by  pnblio  edm 

**  Von  will  pardon  me,  I  hepi 
ing  in  thlsadvantageoos  maani 
eoodnet ;  bat  as  yen  adrise  mo 
my  present  fineasiniws  by  a  r 
my  past  actions,  I  will  coniiBss 
eonuNcmoralM^  them  I  find  gr 
tion.**— Melmoth,  Cicero. 

CEREMONY.  Form 
Obsbrvance. 

All  these  terms  relate  tot 
prescribed,  and  public  acts 
Form  (Lat. ^onna)  ia  the  i 
ric.  Form  means  generalli 
and  prescribed  mcde  of  doi 
in  any  transaction  of  life,  a 
to  many  matters  which  an 
nected  with  social  intero 
manners,  or  haye  a  charad 
licity ;  as,  a  form  of  returoi 
tration. 


aro 


Many  that  Tehemently  oi 
the  greatest  formalists.^— 4 


A  Ckremony  (Lat.  e4er 
such  a  form  as  regulates  pu 
actions,  or  the  demeanour 
duals  in  cases  where  any 
respect  has  to  be  shown,  i 
mutual  civility  and  proprii 
ligious  devotion. 

*'  Not  to  nse  ceremaiue$  at  a] 
others  not  to  nse  them  again, 
minish  reqwct  to  himself:  esp 
are  not  to  be  omitted  to  sti 
formal  natnres.  Bat  the  dw 
them  and  exalting  them  aboT> 
is  not  only  tedioos*  bat  doth  d 
fhith  and  credit  of  him  that 

BACOlf. 

RiTB  (Lat.  nttts)  is  a  ee 
a  peculiarly  solemn  or  sai 
portant  character,  which  ii 
gious  or  gravely  political  n 

"  It  is  very  plain  that  baptia 
by  all  aeknowieflged  to  be  the 
tinting  as  into  Christianity,  b 
decland  to  be  the  rite  wfaerettj 
tered  and  admitted  into  the 
Sbajip. 

Obsbbvancb  ^Lat.  ofrstn 
like  RiTB,  of  a  ruigious  chai 
as  a  rite  is  performed  by  pub 
sponsible  officers,  ofastfram 
kept  by  individuala,  and  ev 


.KNGB] 

■one  panooikre  Kriot  in 
uu  oS  Leot."  H<9>ce  the 
M  more  coBimoniT  to  tlie 
md  tima  of  observance,  M 

■nca  of  &  ubiMtli,  tbui  to 
I  of  it.    We  a^HHild  U7riiot 

I  mumcUOD ;  on  the  other 
«T  JHj  il  oUerred.  An 
ja  rather  ■  wa;  of  acting 
Bul,  oeTemoDial,  or  definite 
ce  we  ipeak  of  obierring 

M  irMigl^'"  apon  CbriilUw  u 
b  Ibe  reliKisu  i>6icni<iii«  •/ 
•B  fro_  tlH  pablie  <wH  of  Ih* 
■^  tbe  ■othullr  sT  U»  ipas. 
m.  tte  iiaaMM  oT  oAtfrmH  it 
•  tiM  wliUk  Ihm  lUBIa  tSw 


E.    F««r.    GiiL.    Rv: 

Fr.  cikaB/n-,  L.  Lat.  rfi^Sr. 
B  cJU^Itcfn),  like  Fiai-  and 
aed  metaphoTicallj.  It  ia  to 
II  in  the  mind,  u  phjaical 
italion  ii  excited  bj  friction. 
■uoIt  einploj'ed  of  the  ei' 
if  Eeeunga  of  iiritation,  veia- 
ijance,  or  peuv  auger. 
i{A.S./rtUT,,i^.J,,r-,un, 
l)MaMdafimaU  irritatiooa, 
odoce  their  effect  b;  their 


ig  efict,  or,  aa  it  were, 
le  pride.  Roa  ia  no  turn 
ion,  which  Biaj  be  whole- 
1  necdfol,  or  galling  and 
,aecordiDg  toeircn  mala  n  w. 
m  Baad,eieepc  in  tbe  littckl 
ugh  the  noon  rub  ia  aonw- 
pujed  of  the  tough  oontacti 
f.  It  ia  enpbjred,  nnUks 
1,  of  the  peraon  aunring,  aa 
le  aanoTauce  auffered  i  that 
nojasce  i«  aaid  to  tkaft,  or 
•  m  eka/f  ^nwl  the  ann^- 

inrd  ctobf  Had  atilatloiia  of 
iaf  mL  — Botm. 

ate  if  bsttal  Data  havlaa  faeflu 
n  «iilW  wi  tb  tlu  iiik*  of  nnllB 
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"And  thax  an  mnAcThllr  bair  aal 
aedn  to  tbrmi  nti  aail  MSBbUBg.Ua<ki 

CHALLENGE.     Bain.    Dwt. 

D..RI.       CiKVAM. 

CBii.i,aNa>  (O.  Fr.  ctialmgt,  Lat. 
ttluBiHia)  ia  la  pioroke  or  nimmon  tn 
answer  for  aometbiug,  and  therefbre 
can  onlj  be  prxrpirly  uaed  of  penonal 
adTereanea.  It  ia  a  call  to  oombat, 
which  muat  be  appreciated  bj  two 
peraona.  It  ia  a  rhetorical  analogr 
to  apMk  of  ChaUmfjag  dai^er.  To 
challenge  ia  alwtja  in  worda,  nnleai 
aooaa  aignificant  act  be  performed 
which  hu  the  eipreanToieaa  of  *r  orda; 
aa,  to  throw  down  a  gauntlet. 

Baiva  i.Fr.  fcravt)  i*  to  meet  with 
courage  au  oppoaing  danger  or  force, 
whet^  linng  or  not,  and  whether 
initialed  by  worda  or  not.  It  bekinn 
to  pbTaical  and  moral  courage.  To 
itty  HdA  to  dare,  when  uaed  aa  activ« 
Tarba,hara  thia  difference.  To  Dan 
aperBon  todoatbingCFr.d^/in'Jim- 
pliea  the  ezpicaaion  ot  jour  own  cheap 
eatimate  of  bis  efforts.  To  Diaa  him 
to  do  it  (A.  8.  dymn)  ia  to  put  him 
onhia  own  courage  orieaouicea,with 
an  implied  notion  that  he  will  think 
better  than  make  the  attempt.  The 
ori^nal  idea  of  rtproach,  aa  lying  at 
the  Dottom  of  CBii.i.ENOi,aunirea  in 
the  pbraae,  ^^to  challenge  tbe  tmth  of 
-  ■--  It,"  that  ia,  to  call  it  out  aa 
ith  a  new  to  oombat  it. 


1 1  KB  tmi  ftaok  thinking  thia  t« 


tKk."— Xa 


The  radical  m 
dWidan)  la 
faith  giren; 

WyJttWrTti. 
'■  What  Honl 


anin^of  defy  (L.  Lat. 
I  rfjttt  ejianct,  Le., 
enoe  to  proclaim  hoa- 
vnouiice.      So  Sir  T. 


:  dify  (U  tuniliuilr  mai 
Tsdarxba  riU  siBta«iin  of  lb*  nifht?" 
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To  Canvass,  bears  a  close  similarity 
in  application  to  Cballenoe,  when 
used  of  statements.  It  is  a  curious 
word  in  itself.  Canvas  (Fr.  can^t) 
is  the  Lat  eannitbu,  tump,  then 
woren  hemp;  then  acain,  as  such 
a  material  was  employea  as  a  strainer, 
to  canvas  a. matter  bore  the  mean- 
ing of  the  analogous  verb  to  sift; 
that  is  to  separate  carefully  the  com- 
ponent parts  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  or  what  the  matter  wss  com- 
posed, or  what  it  amounted  to,  ex- 
amining it  to  the  very  grounds. 


"  An  opinioQ  that  we  are  likelj  tooD  to 
aBwaf.**— Bib  W.  HAMii.TOir. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  Cballenoe. 
For  to  challenge  is  simply  to  call  in 
question,  to  canvass  is  to  proceed  with 
tne  question  and  discuss  it. 

CHAMPION.     Hero.     Comba- 

TANT. 

A  Champion  (O.  Fr.  champion,  L. 
Lat.  eampibnem,  a  man  of  th§Jield)  is 
one  who  is  ready  singly  to  contend  on 
behalf  of  another  or  a  cause,  primarily 
in  physical  combat,  seoondurily  in  any 
kind  of  effort  or  contest ;  as,  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  liberty,  religious 
medom,  political  equali^,  and  the 
like. 

*«  In  a  battle  ererr  man  sh<rald  fight  as 
if  he  were  the  angle  champion ;  in  prepa- 
rstiona  Ibr  war  eveiy  man  ahonld  think  as 
if  the  last  event  depended  on  hit  own 
eonmel."— Atier. 

Hero  (Lat.  hero$)  expresses  a  man 
of  distinguished  valour  or  daring, 
whether  as  a  champion,  combatant, 
soldier^  or  man  of  adventure.  The 
champion  is  readv  to  fight;  the  hero 
has  foughty  and  Las  perhaps  retired 
to  lire  a  life  of  peaoe,  and  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  his  deeds. 

"  The  meet  magnaolmona  hero  of  the 
field  will  eameaUy  solidt  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
■ioiaa  on  a  bed  of  ndcneea."— CooAB. 

A  Combatant  (  Fr.  combatant,  part, 
of  O.  Fr.  eombatre,  tojight)  is  a  hand- 
to-hand  fighter  in  a  personal  engage* 
ment.  The  term  is  nardly  applicable 
to  regular  and  disciplined  fighting  of 
armies  on  the  modem  field  of  battle. 
Individual  soldiers  in  action  are  not 
called  combatants. 


«*  To  hare  the  combat  ended  b; 
the  o>in6a/ant«."— South. 

CHANCE.  AcciDBNT.  F( 
Hazard.     PROBABruTV. 

Chance  (Fr^rftanos,  L.  I^ 
tia)  ia  a  heJ'aUing.  It  is  used 
observed  under  Accident^  in 
tinct  though  closely  associate 
ings;  either,  1,  to  express  the 
ofassignable  cause,  or,  2,  the 
of  design.  An  instance  of  thi 
is,  '*  By  chance  the  tyrant  thi 
ing  was  in  a  good  humour; 
stance  of  the  latter  would 
aimed  at  the  red  ball,  and  h^ 
I  struck  the  white  one  also, 
former  case  no  cause  can  be  s 
though  of  course  some  cause 
in  the  latter  the  cause  tnight 
tinctly  seen  and  observed, 
effect  was  not  the  result  desi) 

'*  It  is  not,  I  taj,  merelj  in  a  p 
net  of  expiration  that  the  Scrip 
ascribes  erer^  event  to  the  proi 
God,  bnt  it  is  strictly  and  philot 
tme  in  natnre  and  reason  that  U 
snch  thing  as  chance  or  acodent 
evident  that  these  words  do  nt 
anything  really  existing,  anythii 
tmly  an  argent  or  the  cnnae  of  ■ 
bnt  they  signiiy  merely  men's  Jgi 
the  real  and  immediate 


Accident  (Lat.  aet^tdere,  t 
is  relative,  as  Ch  ancb  is  absol 
cident  is  chance  in  some  ef 
duced.  In  ohanee  the  absti 
not  have  become  the  concrete^ 
we  say,  **  Yes,  but  what  if  i 
chance  to  turn  out  different 
**  There  is  a  chance  of  its  tun 
differently;"  but  an  accidei 
torical  and  actual.  Hence  ii 
that  accident  is  very  often 
chance,  in  which  chance  an< 
are  blended;  yet  the  effect 
designed.  Such  would  be  \ 
racter  of  the  remark,  **  He  ^ 
him  by  accident  in  fencing." 
is  a  complexion  of  the  untc 
the  wora  accident ;  if  the  ooi 
meanty  we  add  a  word,  as 
accident. 

**  naoe,  riches,  Ikvour 
Prises  ot  accident  as  <^  as  m 


FoRTUNB  (Lat.  fortuna)  ii 
or  accident  as  they  regard  hu 


noe] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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I  hopeSy  evapiojmentan  and  an- 

ingi,  for  good  or  evily  mxceeas 

ire.     Chaooe  has  notmng  in  it 

of  order  or  design.    One  does 

personate  it.  nor  attribate  to  it 

edge  or  will.    Fortune  forms 

b«t  withoat  elmice.    One  at- 

ss  to  it  a  wiU  without  diicem- 

and  am  that  she  has  freaks, 

ihlindlokL 

BM  a  godde«  is  to  fools  alooe ; 
•e  are  ahvmTi  masters  of  their  own.** 

Dbtdkk. 

L&an  (Fr.  hoMard,  which  origi- 
naokta  game  at  dice.  SaeLrrmE, 
and  also  Supp.)  is  the  operation 
DBoe  so  for  as  man  volimtarily 
himself  witliin  the  range  of  it, 
ms  to  an  nnforourahle  issue. 
leak  ot  the  chance  of  success,  as 
I  foilnre  cfr  defeat ;  of  the  haaard 
leaty  but  not  of  yictonr.  Men 
ften  haxard  the  loss  of  a  lesser 
for  the  chance  of  a  greater,  or 
they  may  esteem  to  be  such. 

a  alwaTB  wiUinctoron  some  hazard 
f  tedioas,  ia  oraer  to  be  snre  that  I 
as."— Adam  Ssuth. 


OSABIUTY  (Lat.  pr6baifttttatem) 
bes  of  the  mixed  nature  of  oer- 
r  tttd  chance.  It  is  founded 
the  doctrine  that  **  like  causes 
loe  like  effects."  The  chance  or 
tunty  is  represented  by  the 
ion,  ^*  Are  the  causes  in  the  pre- 
iise  snificiently  like  to  past  ex- 
?"  If  to,  the  thing  is  pro- 


is  the  showing  the 

^  .__nettt  of  two  idess  by 

iterrcation  of  one  or  more  proofs 
haire  a  eoostaat,  immntable,  and 
t  eonezion  one  with  another;  so 
^Oitjf  is  nothing  bnt  the  appearance 
i  sa  agreemeat  or  disagreement,  bj 
t«vatk«  ef  proofs  whose  eonnezioa 
eoastaat  or  immutable,  or  at  least  is 
vedTed  to  be  so,  bnt  is  or  appears  for 
Hit  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to 
(thsBiDd  to  jvdffe  the  proposition  to 
a  or  iibe  rather  than  the  eootrary." 

lANGE.  Alter.  Vary.    Con- 

i 

lAKGB  (Fr.  changer) f  which  is  ge- 
Si  IS  also  the  oUier  two  of  these 
ayns,  is  employed  both  as  a 
ntiTe  and  an  intransitiTe  verb. 
i  trtasitiyely,  to  change  a  thing  is 


to  |)ut  another  in  its  place.  This  loss 
of  identity  is  not  expressed  by  the 
intransitiye  form;  as,  he  changes  eYeirf 
day.  To  Alter  (L,  Lat.  alterdre)  is 
to  preserre  the  identi^  while  we 
change  some  portion  of'^  it,  or  some 
property  of  it,  as  its  shape  or  colour. 
To  Vary  ^Lat.  vdridre)  is  to  cause  a 
thing  to  differ  at  different  times,  or 
one  portion  of  it  to  differ  from  anotner. 
A  lady  Taries  her  appearance  when 
she  frequently  changes  her  dress. 
Even  where  tne  same  things  are  re- 
ferred to.  Change  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Alter;  the  most  triyial  removal 
or  substitution  of  detail  alters  a  thing, 
yet  the  change  may  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. In  this  case  changes  are 
alterations  of  a  considerable  character. 
In  some  particular  connexions  these 
distinctive  forces  are  very  perceptible. 
We  alter  our  opinions  when  they  be- 
come in  some  respects  not  what  we 
used  to  hold ;  we  change  them  when 
we  ahandon  them  altogether,  and 
adopt  others  in  their  stead.  We  should 
be  said  to  vary  a  statement  if  we  made 
it  in  different  forms  at  different  times, 
to  alter  it  if  we  made  the  change  but 
once.  To  Convert  (Lat.  eonvert^e) 
is  to  transmute  or  change  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Such  a  change  may 
be  either  internal  and  substantive,  or 
external  and  relative,  as  wine  toajt  be 
converted  into  vinegar,  or  a  wallang- 
stick  into  a  weapon  of  defence. 

"  That  still  lessens. 
The  sorrow,  and  amvertt  it  nigh  to  joy." 

Milton. 

"  I  wonid  not  exclude  alteration  neither, 
but  ^en  when  1  changed  it  should  be  to 
preserTe."— BuRKX. 
"  Whether  shall  we  profess  some  trade  or 

skill. 
Or  shall  we  vary  our  deriee  at  will?** 

Spkmbbr.   . 

CHANGE.  Variation.  Variety. 
Alteration. 

Change  marks  the  passage  from 
one  state  to  another.  Vabiation  the 
rapid  passage  through  many  succes- 
sive states^  Variety  the  existence 
of  many  mdividuals  of  the  same 
species,  under  conditions  partly  like, 
and  partly  different.  Alteration  is 
the  changed  state  of  an  individual. 
The  two  former  are  in  action  or  moiv^ 
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weoCy  the  Utter  is  in  eieenne  or  natue. 
A  oerttin  nee  voMy  change  in  ookmr 
u  it  crows.  Such  a  ehimge  msT  he 
regaraed  as  an  alteration  of  colour, 
as  re(|[ards  the  indiridual  rose,  or  a 
rariation  from  the  standard  or  oom- 
mon  oolour  of  the  kind.  Variety 
would  he  found  in  difierent  roses,  or 
in  diiierent  parts  of  the  aame  rose. 

CHARACTER.    Lbttkr. 

Cbaractbr  is  to  Letter  (Lat.  A- 
ittra)  as  eenus  to  species.  ETery  let- 
ter is  a  <uaracter,  hut  ererj  chanoter 
is  not  a  letter.  Character  embraces 
other  disdnctiTe  signs  stamped  or  en- 
graved. We  might  speak  of  hiero- 
gWphic  characten,  or  the  charaoten 
ofsLort-hand,  which  nerertheless  are 
not  letten.  A  letter  is  a  component 
part  of  the  common  alphabet  of  any 
language. 


'<  AInMct  all  the  mea  had  their  names 
traced  vpon  their  aims  ia  iadeUhla  eka- 
rsetcrfofablackooloar.**— €ooK^  Va^aget. 

"  The  essence  of  letten  doth  eoaatit  in 
their  power  or  proper  sonnd,  whieh  nwj 
be  natnrallj  fixed  and  stated  from  the 
manner  of  forming  them  by  the  inttm- 
menta  of  speech,  and  either  is  or  shonld  be 
the  same  in  all  laagoages.**— WnxDn. 


CHARACTER.  Rsr  otation. 
Credit. 

In  this  connexion  Charactxr  is 
used  of  the  whole  complex  constitu- 
tion of  a  man's  personal  qualitiea.  It 
therefore  exists  anterior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  reputation.  A  common 
character  has  no  reputation  at  idl. 
When  used  of  the  personal  stamp  as 
regarded  hy  otheriy  it  still  differs  some- 
wnat  from  reputation.  It  is  moral, 
while  reputation  extends  to  other 
quidities.  A  man  has  a  character  for 
honesty  or  dishonesty ;  he  has  hsrdly 
V  character  for  talent ;  in  this  case  we 
should  use  Reputation  (Lat.  repttta- 
twnem)f  because  the  mental  qualities 
of  a  pOTBon  are  not  that  aspect  of  his 
nature  which  passes  commonly  before 
the  world  for  judgment.  His  moral 
qualities  affect  his  friends  and  con- 
nexions, his  intellectual  qualities  affect 
himself.  Crroit  ia  that  trustworthi- 
ndss  which  is  based  upon  what  ia 
known  of  character  (Lat.  credere^  to 
trutt),  and  relates  both  to  right  con- 


duct and  the  truth  of  _ 
Credit  may  he  given  on  npeofie 
aiona  only;  character  ana  reputrtisa 
are  permanent.  Character  is  bonv, 
reputation  acquired,  credit  giTen.  Rs- 
putation  ia  more  than  ordinaiy ;  chs- 
racter  and  credit  belong  to  ordimrf 
doeda,  conduct,  and  persons,  valm 
aome  speoifio  epithet  is  added. 

"  He  will  represent  to  him  as  effcm,  wffc 
aa  mneh  seal  aa  yon  or  I  ahonid,  the  «*■ 
tnes  of  his  aneestors,  and  what  a  ghnov 
weight  of  illnstrions  ckaracten  he  hai  M 
sapport."— MxLM  OTH,  Cieero. 

**  Remdatiiom  is  the  greatest  eagiaebr 
whidi  Uioae  who  are  pnmf  mi  A  of  pawcr  ■■( 
mahe  that  power  serTieeable  to  tht  ok 
and  nsss  of  gorerameat.'* — AnxaBUBT. 

'  "  If  the  <3ospel  and  the  Apostles  ur  bi 
credited,  no  man  ean  be  a.  ChristiaA  eitk* 
ont  charitT,  and  withont  that  frith  wliiA 
works  not  fay  foree,  bat  by  lore.**— Loco* 

CHARACTER.  Stamp.  Natubi. 
Kind.  Sort.  AssoRTMCirr.  Specio* 
Genus.  Form.  Cast.  Order.  An. 
Mould.    Shape. 

Character  in  this  sense  is  pur- 
posely yaeue.  It  is  thatriewof  tlM 
nature  wnich  is  external  and  strikss 
the  natural  eye  or  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  beine  of  a  certain  order.  A  bnd- 
mjape  of  a  barren  character  is  one  in 
which  certain  broad  features  of  bsr- 
renness  predominate,  so  as  to  sflecs 
the  whole.  This  is  character,  in  the 
sense  of  outline  or  general  oonfi^un- 
tion,  as  it  striloBs  the  eye  at  a  smgie 
glance. 

"  Let  a  saaa  think  what  mnltitadei  of 
those  among  whom  he  dwelk  are  teS^ 
icaorant  of  his  name  and  dboracCw."— 
Blaib. 

That  is,  generally,  what  snannsr  of 
man  he  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
verb  charaeiervu  has  rather  the  s^ 
of  affijEing  by  words  an  appropvistt 
mark  upon  a  thing  or  person,  aa  »—  - 

"  Yon  mvBt  know,  air,  that  I  am  one  o' 
that  n^pries  of  women  whom  yon  hare  cA^ 
ractennd  nnder.  the  name  of  jnts,**— ^^ 
tator. 

Stamp  (Ger.  ttamofen)  ia  that  gene- 
ral impression  whicn  a  thing  gives  oS 
of  itself:  it  is  in  English  what  cba' 
racter  (yXfctaraf ,  tmprsn,  stamn)  is  in 
Greek,  it  is  used  also  in  detail,  as  we 
speak  of  a  stamp  of  nobility  in  per* 
sonal  appearance.  The  verb  to  itaay 
ia  in  its  secondary  sense  moral— to 
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1  ehancter.  or  atletst  a 
me;  to  maraettrni  is 
1  and  definitire.  Ciroam- 
stamp  a  man,  words  eha- 

1. 

aid  truly  of  the  flnett  stamp 
mHxr,  Arcadia. 

Lat.  ndtura)  is  a  word  of 
og,  embracinfi^  all  that 
tg  to  be  what  it  is,  its 
definition,  its  properties, 
icies,  fiumlties,  qnalities, 

en,  •eeordiiig  to  the  oirinioa 
the  beginiuaf  of  motioa  mad 
hing  wherem  it  is  properhr 
r,  not  by  meddent ;  for  all 
CB  (which  are  done  neither 
r  by  neceHtty,  and  are  not 
»  any  toeh  efleienteaiHe)  are 
:aproper  aodpe- 


of  their  owa."— HoLLAKD» 

S.  eynd)  is  the  nature 
its  place  in  creation, 
Tr.  MorU)  denotes  mere 
m  Tsgne  principles  of 
iioutanj  natural  affinit;^ ; 
kind  of  animal,  a  certain 
When  things  of  a  sort 
for  the  purpose  of  being 
entlj  deah  with  as  such, 
in  AsaoRTMCNT.  It  is, 
isible  that  anj  parcel  of 
hare  a  natural  ai&nitj, 
simpfy  as  baring  it  that 

en  pvre  iaetinet  of  natvre, 
■d  to  admire  your  fellow- 
."  DBTDKir. 

mre  been  by  aome  of  the  aa- 
i  and  aorted  with  insects." — 

e  is  by  nature  a  general,  and 
«  an  abstract  word,  and  ne- 
iposes  the  idea  of  a  certain 
wunt  of  things  to  all  of  whish 
ptkable.**— Smith*  J''orma- 
fa. 

1  Gkkus  are  Latin  soien- 
r  perhaps  be  considered 
terms.  In  Aristote- 
le  renas  is  the  higher 
is,  ue  species  which  ap- 
er  to  the  abstract  or  su- 
;  while  species  U  the 
IT  thatwhiek  approaches 
odrndnal.    So  the  same 


majr  be  genns  or  species  according  to 
its  relative  position  in  the  soide. 

"  In  the  defining  of  words,  whidi  is  no- 
thing bnt  declaring  their  signifleation,  we 
make  nse  of  thegenus,  or  next  general  wor  J 
which  oomprehrads  it."— Looks. 

Not  that  this  is  the  whole  process  of 
logical  definition,  for  to  the  genus  has 
to  oe  added  the  differentia  or  distinc- 
tive property. 

Form  (Lat.^ofTna)  is  a  particular 
mode  of  manifestation  in  anything 
which  is  wont  to  manifest  itselt  under 
aeveral  like  or  cognate  manifestations, 
as  the  same  or  different  form  of  hat, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  address, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  speech. 

"Of  bodies  changed  to  rarioos  from  I 
sing.'*  Dbtdbt's  Ovid. 

Cast  (Dan.  hasUj  to  throw)  is  used 
almost  in  the  same  waj  as  Mould 
(Fr.  mouUf  Lat.  mbd^ut) ;  but  we 
commonly  apply  Cast  to  what  is  per^ 
sonalin  countenance,  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  Mould  when  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  not  only  of  shape  or  im- 
pression on  ourselves,  but  of  formative 
origin.  The  two  are  often  associated 
in  toe  same  phrase ;  as,  to  be  cast  in  a 
different  mould. 

'*  The  bosineai  men  are  chiefly  eonversant 
in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  out  or  tani 
to  their  minds,  bnt  is  very  often  apparent  in 
their  ontward  behanoor  and  some  of  the 
most  indiflhoent  actions  of  their  lives." — 
Spectator. 

"  My  Sonne,  if  thoa  of  snch  a  imMe 
Art  made,  now  tell  me  pleine  thy  shrift." 

GowKB. 

Ordbr  (Fr.  ordre)  denotes  com- 
monly not  only  the  characteristic 
nature  and  kind,  but  a  reference  to  a 
scale ;  as  we  speak  of  a  hirh  or  low 
order.  The  notion  conveved  oy  such  an 
expression  as  a  thing  of  the  same  or  a 
dinerent  order,  is  putly  scientific  and 
partly  not.  The  word  order  in  scientific 
classification  commonly  means  a  group 
of  allied  individuals  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  genus.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  a  class  or  com- 
munity, which  is  bound  together  by 
common  rights,  privileges,  similarity 
of  occupation,  and  object,  being  so  re- 
cognixM  by  society  or  the  State;  as, 
the  order  of  Priests  or  Jesuits,  the 
monastic  order,  or  Benedictine  order. 
As  employed  conventionally ,  tha  tcno 
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implies  relatiTe    dignity,  vdue,  or 

worth. 
"  Men  ihalda  it  in  the  nrestes  And, 
TlieiT  order  is  of  to  high  a  kynde." 

QOWKB. 

Air  (Ft.  «r,  Lat.  aer;  to  sjmitut 
meani  (iMpotttion)  BignifieB  such  a 
manifestation  of  character  as  is  made 
inroluntarilj.  It  is  applied  both  to 
persons  and  uudogously  to  things;  as 
we  say,  such  and  such  a  theory  wears 
an  intellidble  air,  by  which  we  mean 
to  grant  uat  there  may  be  something 
in  it  accordant  with  truth  and  common 
sense,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine it. 

"  It  is  eertnia  that  mnrried  persons  who 
Are  pooessed  with  a  matnal  fteem,  not 
ooIt  cntch  the  air  and  waj  of  talk  from  one 
another,  bnt  fall  into  the  same  traces  of 
^Kiniimg  ud  liking.''~4Metotor. 

Sbapb  (A.  8.  Terbsoeopiafi)  is  sim- 
ply such  external  form  or  configura- 
tion as  belongs  or  may  be  oonceired 
to  belong  to  anything.  It  differs  from 
form  in  this  character  of  extemali^. 
The  form  of  a  thing  results  from  the 
relatiye  aggregation  of  its  psrts,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  is,  its  so- 
lidity as  well  as  its  sur&oe.  Shape 
refers  to  the  superficies,  but  not  the 
Bubstsnoe.  The  form  includes  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  the  shape  is 
only  what  meets  the  eye.  This  diffe- 
rence appears  more  strongly  in  the 
verbs  than  the  nouns :  to  fonn  a  thii^ 
is  as  it  were  to  create  it.  God  formed, 
not  merely  shaped,  man  out  of  the 
dustoftheground«  Nature  forms  the 
marble,  man  shi^MS  the  block.  He 
may  also  be  said  to  form  the  statue, 
because  he  actually  makes  it ;  as  such, 
it  did  not  exist  before.  To  form  in- 
ToWes  the  use  and  preparation  of 
materials ;  to  shape  may  oe  no  more 
tKaw  to  gire  them  a  contour  super- 
ficially. 

'*  A»i«l  eke  his  nrment  to  be  thereto  meet. 
He  wilfnlljr  did  eat,  and  thape  anew." 

SPKHSKR. 

CHARACTERISTIC.      Dhtikc- 

TIVE. 

Characteristic  (Or.  j^Hpaxviff  an 
MHgrmmd  mark)  is  employed  of  that 
which  illustrates  or  represents  the 
character  in  a  telling  way;  Distinc- 
TivB  (Lat.  dutM^tt^rs  ,part.  dtstmclw ) 
•f  that  which  so  marks  a  thing  as  to 


separate  it  from  others.  Tl 
racteristic.  which  leads  the 
associate  toe  person  or  obje 
with  the  class  to  which  he  o 
the  nature  which  be  beats, 
distinctxre,  which  prerents 
from  confounding  such  pen 
ject  with  other  classes,  or 
them  with  other  natures  t 
own.  'ne  distinctiTe  puts  1 
is  stranre,  alien,  unlike ;  ti 
teristio  onngs  forward  what 
naturaljproper.  Charactbr 
positiTe,  Distinctiv  b  a  nega 
bistinctiTe  is  a  grsYer  is 
charaoteristio.  DistinctttbI 
the  inherent  nature  and  pro 

thingS,CHARACTERt8TIC  tOO 

■ions  about  them  and  the  ge 
in  which  they  strike  us.  T 
is  distinctiTe  marks  the  pro 
the  dass,  that  which  is  cha 
expresses  the  peculiarities  • 
dividusl. 

CHARGE.     Accuse. 
Arraign.    Criminate.    I 

Of  these  Charge  (Fr.  c 
load)  is  the  most  generic  1 
upon  a  Pfson  a  burden,  he 
fically  or  imputed  guilt;  and 
formally  or  legalljr,  or  sen 
morally.  Hence  it  refers 
things  which  are  not  of  ti 
nature  of  crimes ;  thus,  a  < 
of  duty,  or  dishonesty,  or 
fidelity  to  one's  seir  may  be 
of  a  cl^ree.  "  I  charge 
haying  inaolentl^  let  slip  n 
sions  of  improving  his  c 
There  is  another  use  of  th 
which  the  burden  laid  is  • 
spousibility,  without  any 
with  the  imputation  of  ianl 
It  is  a  word  of  solemn  adjni 
of  ordinary  commission, 
another  with  a  message,  oi 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

*'Men  do  not  pick  qoarrel 
friends,  and  therefore  when  ^ 
chatgmg  the  Scripture  with  o 
impeilbetaon,we  hare  reason  to 
haTO  no  comfort   firom   it.*'- 


AocirsB  (Lat.  accMSsrt) 
laUings,  fiiults,  or  cnmci 
oiktn  are  injured.  It  sJ 
mon  than  a  mere  montl 
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it  is  formal  and  public. 
^  maj  dkanre  a  man  with  a  crime  be- 
myaelf  and  him,  bat  if  I  accuae 
of  ity  I  make  the  charge  more  or 
a  matter  of  publicity.    It  is  also 
strict  and  technical  than  C  H  ARC  B. 
2  charge  a  person  with  anjthii^  that 
ht  has  wTOoglT  committed  or  omitted. 
The  subject  of  accusation  is  commonly 
a  distinct  offence,  bearing  a  distinct 
suae  ;as^  theft,  slander,  murder.  Cri- 
■iHATz  (Lat.  crisrfngre,  and  -n)  is  yet 
Mrooger.    It  is  to  bring  against  an- 
other a  charre  in  such  a  way  that  he 
tads  himself  compelled  to  deal  with 
dke  matter  as  personal  and  imminent, 
dcomstances  may  criminate,  while 
onlj  persons  charge  or  accuse.    Cai- 
■19  ATI  has  a  stnmg^r  relation  to  the 
stite  of  the  person.  A  man  criminated 
fceb  himself  plaoEMl  in  the  position  of 
«  pare  offenaer. 

the  mMnwhtle  acaaiMg 

with  the  hetkry  and  on- 

nt  dialojaltx  sod  disaiBBC- 

pt,  iadependeat,  andreform- 


tioauuKomii 


lapxACH  and  Arraign  rather  im- 
pij  than  cxpfosB  an  accusation  or 
darge.  Impeach  (O.  Fr.  tmpescher, 
prob.  LbL  tmjMkarty  to  fetter :  but  see 
uttib)  is  officially  to  chaise  with 
aabehaTiour  in  office,  and  may  relate 
to  iBTthii^  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
to  ojfence  considering  the  office  held. 
AtiAxoH  (O.  Fr.  antnier,  L.  Lat. 
enitHmin)  m  to  call  to  account,  and 
■  ebaracteristically  employed  of  the 
cxotiie  of  personal  power  of  judg- 
Mat  It  is  to  call  personally  to  ac- 
cwat  in  a  specific  and  summaty 
viBBer,  and  may  be  directed  against 
loomeof  eondnct  in  an  indivicmal  as 
*eU  IS  specific  matters  of  mtsdemea- 
xar;  but  Arraign  more  commonly 
x^htes  to  an  act.  Impeach  to  a  series 
^•eti.  Impeach  is  lormal  and  official, 
Auaigx  is  informal  and  personal.  Ar- 
^B  iavolTes  a  decisiye  act  of  power 
i>  t  MperioTy  of  boldness  in  an  equal 
<*  iafivior :  for  inaamuch  as  the 
^■ooe  of  tae  word  is  only  to  cite  in 
^  HUBiiT  manner  to  gire  an  account, 
^Btty  be  either  by  an  eaual  or  in- 
**i«  before  a  superior,  or  by  a  sape- 
mibcfiiehiBBself.  He  who  arraigns, 


judges  also  and  decides.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Impeach.  In  England 
the  House  of  Commons  impeaoh,  ahd 
the  House  of  Lords  determine  the 
impeachment. 

"Ceasore,  which  arraigiu  the'  pBblic 
•otiona  and  the  prirate  motiret  of  pnacee, 
haa  Meribed  to  enrj  a  oondoct  whica  might 
be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Hadrian."— QiBBOB. 

"Of  these  the  repreaentatiTes  of  the 
people,  or  Hooae  <^  Commons,  eaanot  pro- 
peny  judge,  because  their  oonstitoents  are 
the  parties  ii^ured,  and  can  therefore  onlj 
impeach.  But  before  what  court  shall  this 
impeachment  be  tried  ?  Not  before  the  er> 
diuuy  tribunals,  which  wouhLnaturallf  be 
swajed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an 
aeeoser.  Reason,  therefore,  will  suggest 
that  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  which- 
represents  the  people,  must  bring  Its  charge 
against  the  other  oranch,  which  consists  of 
the  nobility,  who  have  neither  the  same  in- 
terests nor  the  same  passions  as  popular 
assemblies. "— Blaokstobx. 

"  An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of 
one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanour prenrred  to  and  presented  upon 
oath  by  a  grand  jury."— /MoL 

Indict  (Lat.  mcRchre^  part.  iadte(u«) 
is  a  term  regulated  by  the  form  of 

Erocess  and  nature  of  Uie  offence.  In 
iw,  it  ia  the  peculiar  prorince  of  a 
grand  jury  to  mdiety  as  it  is  of  ahouse 
of  representatiyes  to  tmpsoc^ 

CHARGE.  Care.  Management. 
Administration.      Control.      Go- 

ySRNMENT. 

Charge  in  this  sense  denotes  dele- 
gated  care  under  circumstances  of 
responsibility.  Care  denotes  no 
more  than  time  bestowed  upon  an  ob- 
ject with  personal  labour  or  attention. 
To  take  care  of  a  child  is  to  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  the  work  of 
solicitude  and  affection,  as  Charge  is 
of  responsibility  and  duty.  To  take 
charge  of  him  is  to  do  everything  in 
connexion  with  him  which  another 
would  require.  For  we  take  care  of 
what  is  our  own ;  we  take  charge  of 
what  is  another's. 

"  I  can  never  belioTe  that  the  repugnance 
with  which  Tiberius  took  the  charae  of  the 
goTcmment  upon  him  was  wholly  feigned." 
— CVMVCRLAND. 

Management  (Fr.  minagey  hoiue- 
ketfringf  L.  Lat.  mansidndttcum)  is  the 
concurrent  control  which  regulates 
what  has  progression  in  itself,  so  that 
it  may  operate  in  the  way  in  which  it 
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is  designed ;  as,  we  speak  of  tb«*  msn- 
sgement  of  a    house,  a  garden,    a 
steam-engine,  a  hone,  a  matter.    It 
implies  subjection  where  persons  are 
concerned,  as  in  the  management  of  a 
school.  AD»iiNiffrRATioN(Lat.ai<firf»ii»- 
trationem)  relates  to  offices  of  power 
and    responsibility.     Administration 
takes  effect  on  men,  management  may 
belong  only  to  machines ;  administra- 
tion IS  ezecntiTe,  management  may 
be    manipulatiye.       Administration, 
however,  is  always  ministerial,  that  is, 
consists  in  putting  the  will  or  power 
of  another  in  force;  while  Govern- 
ment (Lat.  gnbemirty  to  tt§er)  in- 
volves every  exercise  of  authority, 
political,  civil,  or  domestic.    The  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  when  the  term 
is  not  used  of  persons,  is  an  abiding 
and  perpetual  power;   the  adminis- 
tration oelonn  to  the  persons  who 
may  be  in  office  from  tmie  to  time. 
The  character  of  the  term  is  seen 
in  its   etymology.     Government   is 
literally  tne  office  of  him  who  hoUU 
the  heim.    Its  common  accepUtion  is 
the  machine  of  political  rule,  but  in 
its  wider  sense  it  exists  wherever  there 
is  anthori^  on  one  side  and  depen- 
dence on  ^e  other.  Administration  in 
things  political  deals  with  matters  of 
the  highest  importance ;  as.  Justice, Fi- 
nance, and  general  order.  Control  is 
literally,  to  verify  a  roll  by  hduplicat$ 
roll  (O.  Fr.  contre-r6le\  hence  to  go- 
vern in  movement  and  action  where 
an  independent  will  and  power  exist. 
Machines  are  managed;  men,  their 
acts,  wills,  desires,  are  controlled. 

"  I  think  myself  indebted  to  7011  bejond 
•11  ezpreanon  of  mtitade  for  yoor  care  of 
mj  dear  mother.'— -JoBOrsoir. 

"  Seriptnre  gives  something  moire  than 
>bscnre  intimations  that  the  holy  aa^els 
aM  employed  npon  extraordinary  oceasions 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  management  of 
this  sublunary  world." — HoRSUCT. 

*'  He  (the  Earl  of  Olarendon)  was  a  good 
chancellor,  only  a  little  too  rough,  but  very 
impartial  in  tbe  admvuttration  of  justice.^ 

BURKIBT. 

"  That  which  begins  and  actually  ooosti- 
tntes  any  political  society  is  nothing  but  the 
consent  of  any  number  of  freemen  capable 
of  a  majority  to  uni(«  and  incorpofate  into 
such  a  socie^.  And  that  is  that,  and  that 
only,  wnieh  did  or  could  give  any  beginning 
to  any  lawful  government  in  the  world.**— 
Locu. 


•«  If  the  seeds  of  piety  sad  virtve  Um 
carefully  sown  at  first,  very  much  aHiril| 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  th«  most  ^| 
prared  natures,  towards  tbe  aitenag  •ssj 
ehanging  of  them,  howvrer  to  the  ^f^^l 
and  amtrolUng  of  our  vicious  indinstiMk  ^ 

— TiLLOTSOK. 

CHARLATAN.    Quaci.    Mow- 
TEBANi.     Empiric. 

Etymologically     the     Charutih 
(Fr.  charlatan)  from  the  Itsliincip- 
/are.  to  pratey  is  a  prater.  The  Qoici, 
a  shorter  form  ot  the  older  QviCi- 
SALVER,  is  a  noisr  advertiser  of  to 
medicine.    The  Modntebani  isom 
who  does  the  same  thing  upon  a  beu^ 
in  public,from  the  Italian  montiwibinaj 
montare  in  banco,  to  mount  on  a  ht»t^ 
The  Empiric,  as  here  used,  bsibi 
one  whose   sxill  or  knowledge  ^ 
pends  on  Experience  (Or.  n  l/A,nfi^ 
practice)  without  scientific  principle' 
They  express  only  different  aspccti 
of  the   character   of  the  jMpetBidff 
to  skill  and  knowledge.    The  disr- 
latan  is  full  of  self-assurance;  the 
ouack  is  likely  to  be  an  imoostor; 
tne  mountebank  is  the  most  oesBoa' 
strative,  and  the  empiric   the  mosC 
venturesome.  The  charlatan  deserves 
humiliation ;  the  quack  exposure ;  the 
mountebank  ridicule,  which  yet  he 
does  not  dread;  the  empiric  to  be 
taught  that  exact  knowledge  is,  in  bis 
case,  not  to  be  disregarded  withoot 
injury  and  injustice,      (^npincssn, 
however,  is  also  used  sometimes  in  » 
sense    not   unfavourable,    to    vMn 
knowledge  which,  although   knov- 
ledge— as  e.g,  the  effect  of  some  medi- 
cines— has  not  yet  been  shown  to  rest 
upon  a  scientific  basis;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  word  which  expresses  this.) 

CHASE.    Hukt.    Pursue. 

To  Hunt  (A.  S.  hunlian)  is  to  seek 
by  close  pursuit,  by  a  search  for  ob- 
jects not  toithin  tight.      Chasb  (Fr. 
chatter,  Lat.  eaptiare)  is  a  puiwuit  of 
objects  which  are  within  tight,    Tbe 
fox  is  hunted  in  tbe  cover,  and  chased 
when  he  leaves  it    This  distinctioD 
is  often  lost  sight  of;  and  we  speak  of 
a  boy  hunting  a  butterfly,  in^ead  of 
chasing  it.  To  Pursue  (Ft.  pewt' 
tuivre\  like  Hunt,  includes  the  idet 
of  following  after  what  is  not  within 
sight.    A  wild  animal  is  porsued  by 


[chastity] 


Iks  mok  wkidi  bt  kftTet ;  wben  be 

Mtebet  ngkt  of  his  pumicra,  iMMpro- 

kMy  iie>,  and  it  then  chaied.  That 

QiuB  tnTolTas  more  nmplj  than 

PvBivB  the  notion  of  driring  an  ob- 

JKtWIiMeoae.  PuatuB.Mitdenotee 

fnmaHj  the  following  oiaoontinuoiia 

eoune,  is  dxieetlj  applicable  to  the 

flouM  itwl^  M  lo  pnnoe  a  line  of 

tmimtL    dot  ^nnnee  when  one  fol- 

Iwi  lAer  an  obieet,  in  nnte  of  danger, 

digcalriiiy  ana  obBtactee,  with  aua- 

tiifwd  tMort  and  euergjF. 

-  Nov  thanto*  l«t  aot  ayUood  Ml  to 
(ke  ctfth  bdGore  th«  Amc  of  the  Lord ;  for 
Ikt  Eaf  of  land  to  eoBM  out  to  Mek  a  fl«a ; 
■  vWe  oec  doth  had  a  partridge  in  the 
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did  net  eoatiaae  long  before 

.  and  kept  ns  from  «gkt  of 

bat  if  they  had  leen  and  dkoMct 
naolred  to  mn  oar  bark  and 
nod  take  ovrtelree  to  the 
*— DAMPlKB'f  Voyagn, 

InieaM  with  alepB  nmieaiing  topmmtt 
good  thatBMeka  ao  with  the 


Tkt,  hke  the  dralo  bonading  earth  and 


Utmm  fnm  Ikr,  7«t>  m  I  IbDow.  iiot.** 

GouiexxTH. 

CHASTEN.  CRAtrisB.  Prairr. 
Pmiaa.    Coaaxcr.    DnciruvB. 

Of  these  the  two  ffartt  sre  formed 
hm  the  Latin  eaitui,  duuU,  pun, 
ad  the  last  from  puH(fVesrff,  to  maht 
^vt.  The  term  PvRtnr  is  applicable 
to  tke  remoral  of  what  is  noxious  or 
inpam  ia  a  moral,  ^lysical,  or  eren 
MCBoaial  sense.  To  Cnxnun  is  to 
pvi^  aiorallj^  and  spiritaallj  bj  the 
prvndentkl  risitatiou  of  distress  and 
liietioa ;  or.  gcnerall  j,  to  purify  from 
mt  er  foaita,  as  the  cieSst  of  disd- 
^Hm.  It  implies  imperfootion,  bat 
■otgaih. 

*0h.  fttihr  oa  thy  aappliant^  head, 
^  floddm.  lay  thj  c*ai<iii4iV  head ; 
(^  iB  thy  Gemn  tesvon  ehul» 
KvdRled  vriih  the  Tengefel  band, 
^  ky  the  imaiona  thoa  art  aeen." 
<QmLY»B^fmnt0 


"Bb  ekatti$t$  and  torrtett  ae  to  Him 
■<■•  bat  ia  Hie  deep,  anaearehable,  and 
ywt  jndnment,  and  all  for  onr  good."— 
'ntroi,  AmoAtmif  ^f  Mdanekoly. 

"  U  vat  a  reeciTed  opinion  in  the  aneient 
*«U  that  haman  natore  had  eontraeted  a 
^  «r  poDntaon»  and  that  not  only  parti- 
V,  bat  al«>  aome  general 
to  pat  awn  ia 


a  oi^adty  of  being  reetored  to  tho  fiivoar 
of  the  Deity."— WABBiniTov. 

"  Yet  theae,  reeeiring  grafta  of  other  kind. 
Or  thenee  tranaplanted,  ehange  their  aarage 

mind* 
Their  wildnaai  loae,  aiwl  qaitting  Natare'a 

Obey  the  rake  aad  dtwfotme  of  art.** 

**  O  Lord,  eorrwet  me,  bat  with  Jndgment ; 
net  ia  Thiao  aager,  leet  Thon  bring  me  te 
nothing."— SooJr  of  Common  Proffer, 

CHASTXsXy  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
idies  specific  guilt  or  some  offence.  To 
ruNMH  (Lat.  pMiirt)  differs  from 
Chastise  in  the  object  aimed  at.  In 
tbe  former,  it  is  to  risit  the  offence 
upon  the  indiridual  offender  for  his 
own  good  in  correction  and  reforma- 
tion; in  the  latter,  it  is  to  satisfy 
public  justice  upon  a  member  of  a 
oommunitj.  It  is  to  be  obserred  that 
punishment  is  often  used  of  the  eon- 
sequences  of  wrong,  irrespe^Telj  of 
anj  personal  authoritj  exercised. 

"  1  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  eoBMder 
the  general  nature  ot  pwuMhmadt  whieh 
are  evils  or  inconrenienreo  conieqnent  open 
erimee  and  misdemeanonn,  being  doTiaed, 
denonnced,  and  inflicted  by  haman  lawe  in 
conaeqnenee  of  diaobedienoe  or  miabe- 
haTioar  in  thoae  to  regulate  whoee  condnet 
each  lawB  were  respectiTely  made."— 
BLaoKSTon. 

To  CoREicT  (Lat.  conHgltftf  sup. 
eometum)  is,  literallj,  to  set  right. 
As  used  of  punishment,  correction 
looks  no  further  than  to  the  indi- 
fidual  fault. 

t  DisciPUNB  (Lat  dtidpltna)  has  for 
its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
whole  character,  and  the  prsotation  of 
offences,  nor  does  it  impl  j  necessarily 
that  any  haye  been  committed.  The 
purest  and  best  natures  recognise  the 
need  of  discipline  in  themselTes.  Dis- 
cipline aims  at  the  remoral  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  subsiiiution  of  good 
ones,  especiallj  those  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  obedience, 

CHASTITY.      CoNTiNKKcXf    or 

COIITIHXNCT. 

Chastity  (Lat.  eatHtaUm)  is  the 
regulation  of  the  sexual  desires,  ss 
by  marriage,  and  all  practical  mies  or 
modes  of  ufe  which  tend  to  it. 

CoNTiHXVci  (Lat.  contlReatia)  ilk 
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the  tlMoloto  reintiuiig  horn  tU  mob 
indulgences  under  i&tmictioo.  Chas- 
tity is  enj<xined  ufwn  til  Christisnt. 
CoBtiiieno^  is  ehioinad,  ibr  instsnee, 
on  the  Romish  clergy.  Clissti^  ex- 
tends  to  thoughts,  conyenation,  resd- 
in^,  attitude,  moveaMots,  society.' 
It  is  aedoidinglytpossihle  to  be  ohsste 
and  not  ooutineni,  oontineBt  and  not 
ofaaste.  Ohastifyisa  nrtoe  suitable  > 
to  all  ages-fliud  stated,  conthienoe  is  a 
rale  of  celibacy..      *     <  ^ 


«'  It  wu  th«B  tbat  «omc  gallaat  tpiriti, 
•track  with  a  geowroas  indlfnation  at  tke 
tjnnuy  9t  tbepe  miicr— y»  bleipBd  •(>>< 
lemalj  by  the  bishop;  sad  i^lowed  bj  tha 
pnian  and  tows  of  the  people,  fellie^  Torth 
to  Tindi«ete  the  ehaiU^  of  womea.  and  to 
redMie  the  mangi  of  trandleia  anoaeaee 
•bU  ■e^.'^^BinuU,  AMtgm^  <^A^b$k 


f  ach.  penbiie  m  haTe  not  tha  gift  of 


CHEAT.    Depravd.    Trici. 

Cheat  (a  cbrroption  of  ttehedt,  as 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of 'the 
escheator)  respects  primanly  the  gain 
to  yourseff  resulting  from  nraudment, 
practice  upon  another. 

DsrRAUD  (hMLdifmuian)  respects, 
the  ion  40  him,  Cbsat  is  ouIt  applied- 
to  appropriations  of  minor  nllne ;  Dt- 
FiiAuo  to  those  of  tb^  larg^est  aiyiou|it. 
DspRAVD  h^nce  rega^  matters  of 
▼alae'  generilly,  as  nfffais  and  pri- 
vileges. ,  Chkat  uiiaaUj  ru^ards  pos^ 
sessions.  Cneating  implies  b^exr ; 
defrauding  a  settled  plan  or  plot 
against  anotlier's  inteMsts. '  '  * 

"  Bat  since  it  b  not  so  mach  worth  oar! 
laboor  to  know  how  deep  thto  pit'  is  into 
which  we  are  fcUen  =•*  how  to  come  oot  of 
it,  hear  imther,  I  beaeech  voa,  ifiir  m  eaa-' 
cla«iaii»  how  we  laajr  ayoid  %}^  djeeeit  «4 
hesft ;  eren  jost  so  as  ve  woaU^  prerent 
the  lidskble  feats  of  some  cheating  jnggler 
— sairrh  him«  wmteh  him,  trust  him  not?*— 
Bishop  Hall. 

A  min  may  be  cheated  out  of  that 
which  he  is  aiminff  at  ob^dnilig;  he 
ia  only  defraudea  of  what  .he  ofm 
claimr  as  actually  his.  '  In  games  oC 
chance  or  competition  men  oftoi 
cheat ;  they  do  ndt  defraud. 

"  The  stmtate  BMatioas  ^nlj  fraadn]eBt 
gifts  to  thbd  jwrsops,  end  prooariag  them 
to  be  seis^  hy  sham  preoees,  In  oraer  to 
iffroMd  ciaditon.'*-^BLACK8TQm. . 


[CI 


To  TnoK  (Fr.  if€dii«p)  is  x 
to  dfoeiya  ssioClMr,  and  iaoUi 
inpfCBuity  th*a  che^taig.  It  d 
ofMoessitf  inyolre  any  appnn 
to  ona%  seU^  orahy  loai  la  ansd 
be  diotated  \sf  miashisi 
as  diahtiest  motiyeB.  '■ 


:3 


CHEER.  Aimunra.  Smco 
Enuvxm.  Ekhilauatb*  '  >  Cc 
Consols^    SatiAca. 

lb  Crebr  (Fr.  ell^,  eaimi 
mwn)  is  to  put  into  good  or 
spiritli.  It  leppeets  a  prerioi 
of  mental  denreasion  or  ( 
dsnoyy  vdA  a  cnangi^  to  a  sol 
quiet  satisfiiction  at  aaisapiUT) 
ofoireumftaaoes.  , 

«<The  Chrbtiah  is  Jusdr  eAaty« 
asraranee  he  has  that  there  wiB 
time  when  oppreiseJ  and  disAgni 
cencj  ahall  shine  fanth  and  tiina 


.  his  good  name,  ae  well  as  bis  bei 
have  a  glarioas  lasanetUoa  -e»a 
sight  of  his  aeeaasrt  aad  eiwatia 
thoee  whom  their  deaden  did  eit 
tail  with  ar  ■tartle.'*--BoTU. 

To  Animate  (LaL.  ^Maan 
put  life,  vitality  { or  yiyacity  in 
respecta  a  jpreyious  >stat9  p(  i 
slowness^  indifierenoe,  or  in 
It  baa  an  inflpence  on  the 
words,  and  moyements,  sf  u 
oratctt*  in  the  couise  of  hia 
beoomea  more  anjtapted.  .  It 
cheers,  passTpn  aninu^ea. 

"Whareta?  waareiamedbyl 
aiv  actiTf  piwyeeepthe  naMian  w] 
motes  qs  te  it  u  atteadea  with  del 
pleasare  of  some  kiad.*'-«Btnuai. 

EvoooaAOi  (Fr.  saca«flyi 
giye  ftsapt ;  and  so  respoots  a  I 
■late  of  oomparatiye  ^  diflkh 
irresolution.     It  impliea  soi 

:  proposed  as  an  aim  of  aotioi 
Djr  the  words  of  another,  or 

■  mind  reflectitig  ob(  some  < 
eyent 


"Plato  wvald  bava  #Oflaab  ft 
camp,  to  be  speetatoia  aad  aacoe 
noble  aetioni.'^— fiuBTOV. 

Enlevin  is  the  English  eq 
of  anvmaxt ;  but  it  is  not  so 
word,  and  relates  to  the  minor 
of  feeling  and  manner.  It  ) 
the  meanmg  of  to  quicken  w 
pneyiously,  less  Uyely^  and 


iOHSSBFUL] 
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fpJDjtil  of  pnrel J  physical  enernas ; 
MytocBlnreQa  fire,  ttist is,  tonu&e  it 
Wnmorabffightlj.  It  im  who  dinedj 
ifpKeaMe  to  wma  of  art  and  d»- 
inptioaa  or  nanatiTM. 

**  Bj  tUs  mcftOB  I WM  enabled  to  enJiotn 
t^  po^w  bj  Tsiioos  tooehee  of  partial 


EuiuuiJiTE  (Lat.  KMlArarg)  d*- 
aotef  raeh  cheesing  aa  haa  a  oom- 
Maed  efiect  on  the  spirita  and  the 
bodily  fxame.  It  maj  come  of  a  pri> 
BUT  iaioence  on  either,  aa  to  he 
exfaflartted  hj  good  wine  or  good 
wwt.  It  denotea  an  effect  upon  the 
amoas  i^stem,  and  ia  thoa  ezelu- 
■vdj  applicahle  to  persona. 

"Tbt  tntb  ia  that  this  ramedf.  like 
itnif  driak  to  a  nerrona  body.  eajiTeiMi 
farav^ik  bj  an  ■nnahiraleaAitonrfiow.'* — 
IlOOL 

CaHPOBT  (Lat.  eonfortarej  to  make 
tfrvR^)  and  Console  (Lat.  cansblari) 
botb  relate  to  relief  hrought  from  pre- 
▼ioQs  tronhle  of  mind  through  the  aid 
of  idflioDition  or  reflexion ;  hut  Com- 
«<oiT  doiotea  the  actual  suhstitution  of 
Hfy  dionghts  ;  while  (Insole  de- 
BotM  onlj  the  remoral  or  diminution 
if  tW  unhappy.  Comfort  and  con- 
nhtion  addieaa  themsdvea  to  the  in- 
teDeetoal  natore. 

"flwtnhrtoa  or  etm^ort  are  words  which 
V  their  proper  aeeeptatloa  aLgaify  some 
"flerittkm  to  that  pata  to  whieh  it  is  not 
a  «v  power  to  affoxd  the  proper  and  ade- 
'  r.  They  imfiy  rather  an  ang- 
I  or  the  power  of  bearixig  than  a 
I  of  the  burden.  To  that  arief 
*U  sriMs  frooB  a  neat  loss  he  onlf  bnnfli 
^  tree  remedy  who  makes  his  firienas 
*>ttaa  the  aame  as  before ;  bat  he  may 
^  fropcriy  termed  a  eom/orter  who,  1^ 
linwisJMB,  eartsnaatee  the  pain  af  porerty, 
«diheet,  in  the  style  of  Hesiod.  that  half 
*■«•  than  the  whole."— iZomftto*. 

Soucs  (Lat.  w^sttum)  differa  firom 
CoaioiT  and  Conbolb  in  heing  nerer 
applied  abaolutelj  to  human  amnta. 
A  Mlaee  ia  a  eontinnoua  consolation 
•ocrnia^  finom  unnething  impenonalf 
u  certain  modea  or  means  of  occupa- 
^<Mach  aa  raflezions,  emplojrments, 
^Kni)  or  a  person  regarded  as  a  hleaa- 
"yorpoaieaion. 

''The  iageniooe  biographer  of  the  poet 
^Vjas  iaftinBed  ns  that  the  most  iq>- 
fy*  psdaetioas  of  his  friend  were 
*«<^  forth  soon  after  the  death  of  one 
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led  him  to 

— Kvox, 


whom  the  poet  loved, 
seek   for   soUut  of  the 
Eueqf*. 

CHEERFUL.  Merry.  Spriobtly; 
Gay.  Mirthful.  Jotial.  Litbly. 
ViTACiovs.  Sportive.  Butbb. 
Buxom. 

Cbebrpul  (ue  Cheer)  ia  used 
hoth  of  that  which  poaaeaaes,  and  that 
which  promotea  good  apiriu;  aa,  a 
cheerful  diaposition,  cheerful  tidinn. 
As  applied  to  persons.  Cheerful  de- 
notes an  habitual  atate  of  mind,  the 
natural  happineaa  of  an  eren  and 
contented  cuspoaition. 

Merry  points  to  an  occasional  and 
tranaient  eleration  of  apirita.  Mirthf 
which  ia  the  oo^nate  noun  to  Merry, 
is  less  tranquil  than  cheerAilneaa ; 
it  requirea  the  companionahip  of 
others  to  ieed  upbn— social  excite- 
ment and  the  noiae  of  jeata  and 
laughter  are  needful  for  mirth. 

"  Whoerer  has  yassed  an  erening  with 
serious,  melaneho&  people,  and  has  ob- 
senred  how  soddenly  the  eonrersatioii  was 
animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diffused 
itself  orer  the  eountenanee,  disoonrae,  and 
behaTionr  of  erery  one  on  the  aeeession  of 
a  good-humoured,  Urely  companion,  such 
a  one  will  easily  allow  that  eheerpUneu 
oarries  great  weight  with  it,  and  naturally 
eonciliatee  the  good  will  of  mankind.** — 


Spriortly  (sssiptrttscf,  fix>m  tprightf 
a  form  of  the  wora  aptrif )  ia  ptireTj  a 
peraonal  epithet  Spiigntlineia  is  a 
constitutional  bnojanej  and  briskneaa 
of  mind  which  showa  itself  in  the 
bodilj  moYements.  It  is  in  this  ex- 
tended sense  onlj  becoming  in  jouth, 
and  aa  aaaoeiated  with  beau^f.  A 
aprightlj  damsel,  or  a  aprightlj  dame. 

"  Parents  and  aehoolmasters  aaay  not  be 
displessed  at  mladcy  trieks  played  by  their 
lads,  as  showing  a  sagadty  and  apryAClmsst 
ther  delight  to  behold.  Yet  thej  will  not 
sofler  them  to  pass  with  impunihr,  lest  it 
should  generate  idleneas  and  otaer  mis- 
ehielk.**    ~ 


Gay  (¥r,  got)  ia  a  term  which 
denotes  less  of  animal  apirits.  and 
expreases  the  brightness  whicn  ap- 
pears outside,  in  the  appearance  or 
the  aapeet  of  thinga  extenial ;  as,  a 
gaj  countenance,  a  gaj  dreas,  |faj 
plumage,  a  gaj  scene.  It  combines 
the  idcMui  of  cheerfiilneas  and  showi- 
As  cheerftdness  is  iuirttffl«d. 
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[cheerful] 


■lirth  tnmiiitaoiiB,  qaiglitliBffM  boor- 
ant.  to  gaiety  ■  ohaiafeteristicaliy 
telt-ixidulgeiit.  The  lorer  of  gmie^ 
defpiaei.  diriikm,  and  aToiu  the 
rMftoooiDilitiMy  dutiety  and  aobnatias 
of  eziotancey  and  woiud,  if  poaaible, 
ignore'ita  troablea  altogether. 


ittiakaot^io  tbtpou^oi 

thtir  hearts,  to  mif  th«t  a  ilriet  pietf  is 
f(ood  tor  BOtblng  bat  to  mslrs  the  owana  of 
It  tnrablesome  to  thoiasclTos  sad  asilsss  to 
tho  rost  of  the  world.**— ATimBUBT. 

MnrrHFVL  ia,  as  we  hare  seen,  only- 
another  form  of  menr ;  but  it  poiBta 
more  apeoifically  to  the  laarhter  and 
the  jeat  and  the  firn  wnieh  are 
always  iwsdy  to  spfMar  in  the  merrj. 
Mirthful  is  more  demonstiatiTe  than 
MasBT^  and  inTolTes  objects  or  sub- 
jects or  it;  while  Mbbry  denotes  no 
more  then  a  condition  of  the  nurits. 
The  meny  are  gay,  the  miilhinl  are 
jocose  also. 

.t  erimss  sad  great  miteries  bo 


-If 


areai 
BBftde  the  mattsr  of  oar  surfA.  what  raa  bo 
the  argvment  of  oor  sorrow  P  '— Soins. 

Jovial  is  a  term  eznressiTe  of  a 
oonstEtotional  habit  of  mind  and 
body.  It  meant,  literally,  bom  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  was  opoosed  to  Smtwrntm. 
It  denotes  a  tenaenoy  to  sensual 
meniment,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
earea  and  anfirtifia  of  life. 

«* la  para aeod  wai  I  took  tUsMirfa/ spark 
Of  Qstard.  ho-a  most  ogrsgbas  olcrk.'* 

Pops. 

Ijtslt  is  ezhibituig  H^  as  con- 
trary to  dull  or  lifeless.  It  denotes 
an  enersetic  action  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple»  whether  of  the  sense  or  under- 
standing,  without  of  neoessity  implr- 
ing  merriment  or  gaiety.  A  livelT 
child  is  the  oppoaite  to  a  dull  childf, 
brisk,  bright,  intelligent,  obserTsnt. 
Lively  conrersation}  lively  move- 
ments, lively  desoriptioiiai 

<•  Xvssy  MrsoB  BBOws  how  lUat  tho  eoD- 
eeptioii  is  'v^ieh  wo  ftvm  of  anythiag  with 
oar  eyes  open  ia  eomparison  of  what  we  eaa 
farm  with  oar  ejes  shot,  aad  that  ia  propor- 
tioa  as  wo  eaa  sospond  tho  onvdse  of 
,the'-  '^ 


Vivacious  (LaL  vMem)  denotea 
matured  livelineBS,  when  those  AmuI- 
ties  whidi  are  dev^oped  bj  after  years 


to  partake   of  the 

liveliness  of  youth.     It 

power  aa  well  as  an  activity  of  lift,  • 
capacity  of  keen  a|mreciatioB  of  a- 
ternal  things,  whum  bj  no  mam 
implies  perp^nal  merriment,  hot  a 
aa  ready  to  ezpreas  diamtiwfiotinn  ai 
pleasure  from  u»  objects  snd  ezpsi- 
ences  of  life.  The  vivaciooa  perns 
lives,  ss  it  were,  faster  and  more  foil; 
than  hii  opposite,  and  expeneneei 
more,  and  more  varied,  leosatkni. 
Indeed,  in  Old  £nglish  the  word 
meant  lang-totd,  or  &ving  a  tenacitj 
to  life. 

«« Ho  had  mat  aaMoty  in  his  feB9,M 
may  -appear  by  his  JnoMaetisa  to  pusttyis* 
the  UToly  illostrations  aad  many  tadtf 
straiaa  ia  his  eoBt«mplatioaa.*~Bua>0» 

Sportivs  if  tending  to  ^psrtt 
which  is  nraotical  meniment  in  t^ 
case ;  so  that  the  word  contuns  ift 
dement  of  something  borderiog  oa 
mockery  or  amusement  at  the  es' 
Dense  of  others,  or  of  heedleame0- 
It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  unregv 
lated  play  of  mind  and  speech,  tho^ 
not  amounting  to  wantonness ;  bat  }0 
more  innocent  when  applied,  ai  it 
often  is,  to  tiie  natural  pTayfuLoeti  of 
dumb  and  especially  joung  animals. 

"  If  a  history  so  eireoiastantiated  so  ^t 
is  shall  be  resolred  into  ikble  or  parable,  at 
histmy  whatoTor  ean  stand  aeear*,  bet  • 
wide  door  will  be  opened  to  the  raria^  of 
sportnw  wit  oar  wanton  Ihacj.*'— Wazi»> 
Ukim. 

Burn  (A.  8.  hUth§^  ^kam)  is  a 
beuitiful  and  expresmve  word  cod- 
bining  goodness  and  joyousneai  ^ 
nature. 

Buxom  (E.  £ng.  k^^nm^fmk, 
thtdimit)  is  a  more  complicated  word, 
for  it  has  wandered  far  from  its 
primary  intenticn.  It  meant  at  fiift 
compliant,  obedient,whether  in  regsr<l 
to  men  or  womoi. 

Asiyk 


JBtenoN  to  the  law.". 


When  it  came  to  be  appUed  t 
women,  it  expressed  fiiBt  their  gentli 
ness;  and  thence  seema  to  have  ii 
duded  by  association  other  qualitk 
Ittds  oonneoted  with  it,  but  attraetiv 
inother  ways— as  livelineaa,  healthfa 
ness,  and  bloom. 


[cherish] 

"A  niwl  of  haam  homaj  duB«,  that 
"XM  bMhiac  r«tp«|f,  daadnf,  uid  m 
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CHERISH.  NovRitB.  Nubtube. 
Fowii,    Few>.    Fombnt. 

To  Cnuun  (Fr.  efc^rtr,  from  ehtr. 

4m)  » to  trsBt  M  dmr.  or  to  hold 

4m  i  hoioe,  to  keep  nuthfaUr  or 

comtaB^Tlt  k  to  trsBt  with  •U  the 

m%  and  a&ctioii  of  which  the  na- 

tm  of  the  thing  cherished  is  cspsble. 

The  dierished  ckild  reoeireB  from  its 

punt  lU  that  it  can  need— food, 

wvnth,  thdtery  clothing,  education, 

adnoe,  help.     The  cherished  hooe 

■  kept,  as  it  were,  closely  and  &ith- 

(■fly,  sad  guarded  agmnst  all  iu- 

tifiooi    and    considerations    that 

■i|lit  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  it. 

Ahi,  in  this  sense  we  cherish  also 

modiees,  errors,  and  illusions.    To 

dmk  is  to  lore  with  tenderness 

ttd  predileetion.      The    cherished 

object  k  pneioiis  to  as.    We  frel  it 

to  be  aeoMnry  to  our  happiness, 

pobape  our  existence.    We  chbrish 

with  iftction  and  tenderness.    The 

■•a  in  his  srdour  lores,  the  woman 

IB  her  tenderness 


"H*  that 
nckr  rfajr  icah 


ay  wifc  ia  th«  eJU- 
-  blood."    «-*— - 


To  MocBisH  (Fr.  nourrir,  Lat. 
aalnri)  is  to  supplj  what  is  needful 
to  the  pfajsieai  necessities  of  any 
0owiii^  body,  as  a  child  or  a  plAi^> 
tan  difoing  from  Fbko  (A.  S. 
^),  which  is  strictly  used  only  of 
"fliaiali  (thmigh,analiTy*"*^y  •I'^t  ^^ 
ipoak  of  fipeding  a  fire),  and  means  no 

Bore  than  to  gire  food,  whether  in 
nidcat  or  insufieient  quantities.  In 
Ung  thef«  is  no  idea  beyond  that 
of  lapplyinff  with  what  is  necesaary 
toaqmirtlSfiB,  being  assimilated  into 
the  nbotonoe  of  B  growing  body.  In 
aotridiiBgy  the  mmb  is  that  of  fur- 
■idling  an  organised  and  growing 
Wy  with  what  is  congenial  to  it, 
■id  vith  whst  it  reqiiires,  not  merely 
^  nfafislenee  and  growth,  but  for 
^uviaaee  and  well-bdng. 
.  "  nt  thylo  bciBff  aoissd  herewith  (the 
lywphu),  partlr  far  iu  better  eonratioD 

BioUoodby  •  Uqvor  ^  *  BHddk  netore 
Wt«M»  Umb  both,  and  ptftly  fer  ita  more 

>«^idbcaioa  to  all  the  nmrUhMe  parta." 

-^*iiw. 


"When,  with  the  floda,  thato  fttdtn 
aoaght  tha  ■hade.*'— Phiups. 

To  NvBTUBB  (from  the  same  root 
as  fMwmh)  is  to  train  up  with  fos- 
tering care,  and  so  implies  more 
than  the  ffiring  what  is  needed  for 
the  mere  cwrelopment  of  the  organi- 
sation. To  nurture,  howerer,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  phjrsiei^  act,  while 
to  cherish  is  monu^  and  iuTolyes  the 
action  of  the  affections.  We  nurture 
plsnts,  but  we  do  not  cherish  them, 
onleas  as  associated  with  persons  or 
acenes,  which  giro  them  an  an*- 
logous  place  to  that  of  children  in 
our  affections.  We  nourish  children 
by  bodihr  food ;  we  nurture  them  by 
mental  food  also. 

"  Undanrtande,  therefore,  in  thya  hart 
that  aa  a  man  lumrtmtth  hia  aoone,  aren  ao 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  iuNireere(A  tha."— 2K6^, 
1A51. 

Fostbb  (A.  S./»rtrian)  is  to  ■appl/ 
with  ererything  necessary  for  the  lite 
and  growth.    As  in  the  case  of  the 
potter-parent,  we  foster  things  which 
are  in  some  measure  alien  to  ourselres, 
though  we  are  interested  in  them;  for 
instance,  how  marked  the  differenoe 
between  fostering  a  hope  and  cherish- 
ing a  hope !    When  we  cherish  it,  we 
hold  it  as  closely  dear  to  us.    We 
would  not  for  the  world,  perhaps,  part 
with  it.    We  allow  all  weurht  to  what 
strengthens,  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  would  depriye  us  of  it.  To  lose 
it  would  be  to  part  with  some  portion 
of  ourselree.    but  when  we  roster  a 
hope,  it  is  because  we  regard  the  good 
of  the  thing  hoped  for.    We  foster 
objects  of  pride  and  ambition,  because 
we  want  to  get  them.    We  foster  a 
feeling  of  anger  when  it  suits  our  hu- 
mour ;  we  cherish  it  when  we  lie  in 
wait  for  the  time  of  rereiufe.    We 
cherish,  not  only  from  self-lore,  but 
out  of  affection  or  interest.  We  roster 
for  our  own  sake  alone.    We  cherish 
in  order  to  presenre.    We  foster  in 
order     to     promote,    increase,    or 
strengthen.    So  foster  is  often  used  in 
an  unfBTOurable  way ;  as  we  say  that 
flattery  fosters  pride. 

"Stage  playo  aanra  fbr  nothiaf  alaa  bet 
dthar  to  dfcaw  man  on  by  dacreaa  to  Wo- 
na«.  or  to  fottw,  to  foeaant  tfiam  hi  it.** 
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Fou£irr  (iMA^fomtntmn)  is  to  ene- 
rith  by  exoitementy  And  to  to  keep 
fdive  an  ezktinc  force  or  Titality.  It 
is  seldoiii  used  out  in  s  bad  sense,  or 
of  evil  influences.  Men  foment  br 
contributing  little  by  little  what  tends 
to  keep  up  sn  energj  of  ill. 

*'  Bxritioff  vtAfememting  s  reUgioet  rt- 
bellioo.''->8ovTHnr. 

CHIEF.  Maik.  Princifal. 
Leading.    CAmniNAL.    Capital. 

Chief  (Fr.  chef,  Lst.etfpttt,a  head) 
retains  its  etymological  wree^  and  de- 
notes ^orityin  nnk,  order,  or  con- 
sideration. The  chief  men  of  a  city 
are  the  highest  in  rank  and  influence. 
The  chief  topics  of  a  discourse  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  of  minor 

moment. 

'*  What  is  man 
If  his  cMrfgooA  and  market  of  his  timfS 
Be  bat  to  sleep  and  feed?   a  beast— ao 
more.'*  Shajebspbabi. 

Maik  ^A.  S.  m^e^etiy  poweVf  force) 
refers  to  taat  which  la  the  more  potent 
or  extensive,  and  is  thus  applicable, 
as  chief  is  not,  to  superiority  in  quantity 
or  size  |  as,  the  mam  bulk  of  the  army, 
the  mam  pipes  of  an  organ.  Practi- 
cally, the  terms  Chief  and  Main  are 
often  interchangeable  f  so  we  might 
speak  of  the  chief  inducements,  or  the 
main  inducements  to  a  certain  line  of 
conduct ;  only  the  chief  would  be  those 
to  which  are  assigned  a  foremost  place 
in  our  consideration ;  the  main  would 
be  those  which  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  us,  or  impressed  us  most 
with  their  power.  Main  is  a  less  exact 
term  than  Chief,  not  indicating  so 
close  a  prccess  of  comparison  or  the 
result  or  an  appreciation  so  strict  and 
techuical.  So  we  speak  of  the  main 
points  in  a  speech,  in  a  general  sense. 
The  main  aenotes  what  belongs  to 
the  centre  or  mass,  ss  distinguished 
from  parts  which  are  exterior  or  in 
detail. 

"  There  is  scarce  anj  instance  of  the  his- 
tarj  of  the  same  person  being  written  br 
foor  diflRnrcnt  emtemporaiy  historians,  all 
varUftdj  agreeing  in  Uie  mmn  articlce,  and 
diflsring  onlj  in  a  few  minute  partienlara 
of  ao  moment.'*— PoBTXUS. 

Principal  (Lat  prindtpdiii)  de- 
notes the  most  prominent  in  any  way, 
and  that  which  would  naturally  strike 
the   attention   first  on  any  aooount 


[CI 

whaterer.  The  principal  dl 
country  are  the  most  promine] 
are  London,  Mancnester. 
Cambridge,  Bristol.  Bright 
others,  tor  rery  aiflerent 
Hence  it  does  not  follow  i 
chief  cities  of  a  country  are  1 
eipal,  for  they  may  haye  a  : 
signed  them  from  various  o 
no  mesns  proportioned  to  tl 
sent  and  actual  influence  o 
tance. 

"  Thaaketh  the  maister  of  gi 
of  that  good  sad  al  other  is  am 
prmdptu  doer."~-CKArcKii. 

Lbadiivo  is  simply  taking 
The  term,  therefore,  is  onlye 
when  the  things  to  whida  i 
csn  by  the  miliabe  regarded  a 
operative,  and  influential :  as, 
ing  points  of  a  case.  We 
leading  men  in  a  community 
the  leading  cities  of  a  countr 
mere  notion  of  priority  in  se 
not  express  the  force  of  lead 

"  He  left  his  mother  a  eoimtess 
which  was  a  new  Indmg  ez 
WoTTOH. 


Caroinal  (Lat. 
eordfnsm,  a  hmgtt)^  literallv 
that  on  which  a  thing  at 
presses  the  combined  idess  ( 
nence  and  importance ;  but 
technically  restricted  to  cer 
jects,  ss  cardinal  virtoes,  i 
points  of  the  compass,  and 
astronomy,  or  signs  of  the 
The  term  deootes  primary  in 
in  a  dass  of  similar  things. 

"  Geiisei«noe  and  alle  critteae 
ntdt  mtom,**-^Pi9n  ftoufkmm 

CAprrAL  ^Lat.  dHjaVtoiit,  frc 
is  etymologioally  equivalent 
but,  like  cardinal,  is  tedini 
stricted.  It  deootes  iHiat  b 
the  head  and  life,  and  so  is  * 
The  tennis  not  now  of  fre<|n4 
this  sense^  but  is  common  m 
of  excellent  of  its  kind.  A 
taoa  of  the  old  sense  of  the  1 
vives  in  the  phrase  **  capital 

**  QxppitaB  enemiei  nato  his  | 
ia  heart  and  ia  dead."— Bauos 

CHIEFLY.    Principall 

CLALLT.  PaRTICVLARLT.  PrI 

Of  these,  Chiefly  and  Pur 


'] 
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)f  reunion  in  regard  to,  ft 
gradatidii^  ^d  thonefpre 
QparadTe  force.  ;£8pbci- 
icuLARLv,  and  Primarily 
r  relation  in  regard  to  indi- 
d  therMbre  bare  a  super- 
*.  If  I  say,  **  Robberies 
eflj  by  mgbt,"  I  mean  tbat 
iber  whico  wee  place,  tbe 
re  by  night.  If  I  say, 
rord  IS  used  principally  in 
ce,"  I  mean  tbat  of  the 
casea  in  which  it  ia  used, 
n  haye  this  signification. 
Men  are  but  too  ready  to 
drerse  rumours,  etpeeiallv 
concern  their.enemieS|''  I 
he  foremost  case.  So  is  it 
wing  instance*  :-r'*^  Water 
ere  a  blessing,  iwrttcuiar/y 
nates;"  <<llie  building 
ed  primarily  (or  a  maga- 

roo^  this  gardm,  lear«  ao- 
'd  no  nook, 

h«r^  these  twq  &ir  erefttarts 
MiLTOir. 

ftakt  the'iiatto>e  of  eritieisin 
I  teaiaMi  is  prineipaUjft9  find 


weWfa  at  thfci  tian,  rfaes  ii  is 
ork  of  ths  ^7.**— |3hai|P. 
«i  mapriBtj  of  TirfO,  I  parti- 
id«d  tm  a  great  iMurt  of  his 
-DRtdkk. 

am  aO  theM  plsieet  it  it  very 

it  WM  primarify  the  eoniuel 

of  God,  that  eren  thej  who 

ra,  would  Bot  repeat  aad  ae- 

im,  should  hare  repented  aad 

ssade    partakers    of   it."— 

[SH.      PuBRILB. 

•e  terms  are  eibployed  in 
rable  acnse ;  that  is,  in  re- 
sasea  where  the  weakness 
or  the  diaracter  of  the  Iknf 
)  are  out  of  place.  No 
imgement  belongs  to  the 
Uikt  and  boyith.  Child- 
1  of  ideas,  character^  and 
8,  chfldiah  Andes,  childish 
PifBRiLv  of  modes  of 
1  ju4gment ;  as.  puerile  ob- 
arnBC&i.  The  one  indi- 
triftiiig  of  the  ohild,  the 
mmatnrc  weakaaas  of  the 
Btrastfi^  with' the  weight 
k  of  the  mas.  A$Chiijh^u 


expresses  t^e  intellectuid  poverty,  so 
Childlike  expresses  the  fooral  simpli- 
Icity  of  ft  child. 

"  We  eaanot  be^so  eUUuA  as  to  isssgiae 
that  aiabitioa  is  ioea|«  and  that  no  ot^ifr  can 
be,  infected  with  \i  bat  those  who  role  with- 
in certain  parallels  of  latitude  and  loingi> 
tode.**— Bimxx. 

Pien  Plouehman  used  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  clvudlike;~  , 

"Charitie  iM  m  ehOdish  thing,  as  heli 
ebnrehe  witaess^th." 

As  at  present  employed,,  that  which 
is  simplT  and  absolutely  weak  or  sillv 
is  aallea  childish ;  that  which,  thojugh 
^such^  aims  at  ,the  character  of  the  con- 
.traiy,  or  is  employed  with  gravity  of 
purpose,  is  called  puorile. 

■    **  The.  Freneh  haTO  been  natorioas  for 

SietatioBS  for  Quir  putrile-.  afiKtstioa  of 
umaSmaM,  Aodels,  and  histoirio  pre- 
bedeats.%-4>s  QuxHCST. 

!     CH^MERlCAi:.    Imaginary. 

The  Chimerical  (Gr.  ;^tfMMf«i  a 
the-goatf  a  name  given  to  a  firefbreath- 
.  ing  monster  killed  by  Bellefophon)  is 
inconaistenl:  with  truth;  the  Imaoi- 
NA9T  (Lat.  IteM^drkw)  aupersedes 
it  .  The  iniagii^rr,  thiough  it  be  not 
acoordiisr  to. train  of  utct,  is  often 
,  studious^  framed  ac^ordin^  to  pnnca- 
ples  of  probability ;  the  chimiencal  in 
a  heterogeheous  .aggresatt  of  things 
impossible  or  improbable.  An  active 
imagination  icreatea  the  imaginary,  a 
morbid  imagination  the  chimencal. 
Men  of  learning  and  imaginative 
power  have  framed* imi^ginary  eonver- 
aatioaf  )>etween,thA  great  ^nen  of  past 
times.  The  search  after. the  philpao- 
]  pher's  stone  waf  a  chimerical  project. 

CHOIC^i  Option.  PIibfebbncb. 
Sbxiction.     Blbction;     Aitbrna- 


Choicb  (Ft.  ehoh)  denotes  the  act 
and  ^e  power  of  ^eho^riug  out  of  a 
number,  with  the  aeds^y  sometimes,  of 
judgment  in  oho^,  as  whea  we  say 
to  snow  ehoiee;  Ereiy  tet  of  choice 
is  determined  by  some  motive  or  final, 
purposes 


«*' 


This  might  hare  beeq  avoided  by  aa- 
-ehoring  more  to  the  west,  bat  I  made  ekoict 
of  ihy  Btnation  for  two  reasons ;  first  to  be 
near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  npon, 
aad  ssecadl/,  to  be  able  to  get  «b  sea  with 
«ay  wiad."~CooK'S-  Fsya^ss^      \ 


I 
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Option  (Lat.  oplwn^m^  opting  to 
ehoem)  is  the  right  or  power  of  cboiee, 
or  freedom  from  oonatrtint  in  the  act 
of  cboonng.  It  doee  not  necessuilj 
imply  namben;  eo  treaajit  isatm^r 
option  to  act  or  not.  The  optional  la 
oppoaed  to  the  oompuliory. 

'*  Th«  diffeMBoa  lMtw«eBth«  oBplcyaflBt 
of  Ungmga  in  sneb  cmm  Qn  onr  meeol*- 
tioaa  eoQeenniiig  ia^ridiuJi)  and  m  our 
■p— wlathwn  eoDflenitDf  cliwei  or  nnera, 
ia,  thAt  in  the  former  eMe  the  Me  m  words 
is  in  a  great  meaanre  optumal,  whereee  in 
the  latter  it  ia  aaaanrtaHj  aaBaaaary."— 
DveAXD  Stswabt. 

Pebfbbsncb  (Fr.  frifirtnetf  Lat. 
frgferrt^  to  pr^<tr)  is  the  specific 
exercise  of  choice  in  reference  to  one 
or  more  objects  of  choice. 

*«  I  traat  it  wUI  be  allowed  b/  all  that 
in  erevy  Mt  of  will  there  la  an  met  of  ehoiee; 
that  in  ever7  ToUtkNi  there  la  a  pr^ftr- 
wnet,  or  a  prevailing  inelhiatioa  of  the  aovl« 
wherebjr  the  aoul  at  that  inatant  ia  oat  'of 
•  atete  of  perfact  indiAsrenoe  with  reapect 
to  the  diroDt  object  of  the  roUtion.'*— En- 
WABDS,  On  tht  WW, 

Sbliction  (lAt.  9eUetibnom,uttghtt 
to  choom  out)  means  mnch  the  same  as 
Pbzpbbincb  ;  hut  preference  maj  ex- 
press onlj  a  feeling,  and  alwajrs  im- 
plies personal  feelmg.  Selection  is 
an  act  of  taking  one  or  more  out  of  a 
number  upon  some  {^inciple  of  choice 
connected  or  not  with  personal  fed- 
ing. 

*«  AmA  avre  no  little  merit  I  may  boaat. 
When  anch  a  man  otiottt  from  aadi  n 

Dbtdbt. 


Elbction  (Lat.  cfeetioncm,  eitgliro, 
to  ulect)  is  selection  with  a  Tiew  to 
priTileffe  or  office,  and  is,  therefore, 
applicaole  only  to  persons,  while  both 
things  and  persons  may  be  selected. 
The  object  in  election  is  practioallj  so 
much  more  important  than  the  source, 
that  the  term  oket  ia  employed  where 
onlj  one  person  is  conowned,  and 
where,  therefore^  no  choice  was  possi- 
ble, aa  ''onlv-  one  candidate  pre- 
sented himseliv  and  waa  unanimoualy 
elected." 

"  Bxperienee  orertams  theae  airj  hb- 
liea,  and  teaehea  aa  thet  ia  a  large  aodety 


the  eteetiaa  of  a  monanh  can  nerer  deTolre 
to  the  wiaeat  or  to  the  moat  naaMrooa  part 
of  the  people.*— OiBBOv. 

An  Altbrnativb  (Lat.  ajlcmirt, 
todokjf  tumt)  is  a  contingent  object 


[choke] 


of  choice,  that  is,  a  thing  which  sitj 
be  chosen  in  the  erent  of  another  beisf 
rejected  or  not  chosen.  In  the  mn- 
ptest  senseof  the  term,  the  term  •ita^ 
native  is  applied  to  two  things  onlj; 
jet  it  is  pcMsible  to  regard  tut  u  as 
altematiTe  which,  as  wing  po«bIe  or 
eligible,  is  setoTer  arainst  manj  other 
thinga  ref^arded  eoUectivoiy,  The  il« 
tematire  is  commensurate  with  dw 
choice,  which  may  be  oneof  ^propris* 
tion,  action,  or  opinion.  When  two  or 
more  things  offer  the  choice  of  om 
onlj,  the  term  altematiTe  is  applic- 
able to  the  things  in  general,  and  ibo 
to  the  one  chosen — to  the  former  in 
the  sense  of  a  thing  possible  to  choose, 
and  to  the  latter  in  tne  sense  of  a  thing 
desirable  to  choose. 

"  There  ia  aomething  elae  than  the  aian 
olUrmatiM  of  abaolnte  deatraetloa  or  aan- 
formod  exisleaee. 


CHOKE.    SuppocATs.    Smothei. 
Stiplb.    Stranolx. 

Chokb  (probablj  an  imicctiM  word) 
is  a  general  term,  expressiTe  of  the 
stoppmg  up  of  anything  throasb 
which  a  free  passage  or  ourrent  oogfat 
to  exist ;  so,  a  garden  ora  riTvr  maj  be 
choked  with  weeds,  or  the  pipe  of  s 
drain  maj  be  choked.  As  usea  of  the 
human  bod^,  it  means  to  stop  the 

Sassages  or  respiration  bj  the  mtro- 
uction  of  foreign  substancea. 

'*  Whoae  beaka  reoeired  the  blood  of  maaf 

a  thooaead  men. 
On  and  Pnlm  Svndnj  alnin ;  that  Towtoa 

field  we  cell, 
Whoee  ehaaael  qoite  wna  choked  with  thoaa 

thet  there  did  IkU."       Dbattox. 

SuppocATB  is  from  the  Lat.  «ii^ 
oar§  (from  ftt6,  undir,  and  pi^foueety 
the  ^Uet),  It  is,  therefore,  odj 
applicable,  properlj,  to  liyii^g  beings. 
A  fire  maj  be  metapWaea%  said  to 
be  suffocated,  that  is,  deprired  of  free 
air,  which  it  requires,  siber  the  like- 
ness of  living  tNeinp :  but,  at  least, 
the  rirer.  though  cooked,  is  not  said 
to  be  suffocated  with  weeos. 

'*  Think  of  that,  I  that  em  na  anbiect  to 
heat  aa  hotter,  e  man  of  coodnnal  maaole- 
tioa  and  thnw,  it  wna  a  miracle  to  aeepe 

To  Stiplb  (connected  with  Or. 
e^iv^,  Lat,  titpo,  to  eomprott;  Fr. 
itouffor^  &c.)  is  oommonlj  employed 
of  the  lea  gross  sahstanoea,  aa  smoke, 


[SCRIBE]        OI8CBIMINATEO. 
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wmy  introdttoed  into  the 
MgfuUy  Mid  iaterferiag 
ictMA  IB  othar  wm  thui 
ioftl  obttmctioii.  This  is 
tr,  iu  exoliuiTe  me.  In 
ig  paoMcpe  it  k  mad  in  the 


imnMd  tbam.  and  «it«i^«d 
«  dowB  the  ib»tb«r-b8d  •ad 
imtoth«r  moatha,  thAt  within 
ratf  and  9ti4ed,  their  bre«th 

Cve  up  to  ood  fh6ir  imoosnt 
jof«  of  hMTea."— Sib  T. 

NOLB  (Lat.  stran^lUartj  to 
atop  the  oinmlation  of  air 
kiratonr  organs  bj  parelj 
d  aucnanical  eompreanon. 

(Trnddl)  «M  with  a  halter 
the  haagiaaa>  and  afMHrardt 
Ih  fln7~Fox.  ili/i  qf  2)fn- 

I  (allied  to  oba.  imoor,  A.  S. 
£ufo€m»t)  m  used  of  auoh 
r  av  aa  ia  produoed  h j  an 
inff  aaaia  fix>m  without, 
cr  nke  Stbamglb.  and  un- 
and  SuProcATa ;  but,  from 
»f  the  caae,  there  ia  BO  local 
of  £)rce;  aa  whenaperaon 
b/  an  aralanche,  and  so 
to  death. 

ttkared  with  wo  moiutroiu  a 
■iak  down  under  it  to  the 
mmitB  Arcadia. 

£.    PBirxR. 

MB  (Fr.  ehoisir)  ia  to  take 
imther  than  another;  to 
at.  prafem)  is  to  put  one 
B  another.  One  chooses  a 
le  porpose  of  making  use  of 
OOK  to  ready  a  lodging  to 
profession  to  exercise,  a 
mstruct  us.  One  prerers 
bich  is  the  mostinstructiTe 


jung, 


or  best  meets  our 


I  time,  the  most  convenient 
e  most  suitable  profession, 
mpetent  maaterj  to  other 
tlnngs  of  their  Innd  which 
lod  in  their  wajrs.  One 
Ih  a  practical  object,  one 
an  exercise  of  speealatiTe 
Aeeording^y  choice  is 
1^  praCsrenoejiaBtor  unjust 
Mca  is  to  one^  own  benefit, 
fieranoe  i§  just  to  the  diings 
referred.    Choice  is  a  more 


external  act  than  preference.  Hence 
we  sometimes  choose  what  in  our 
hearts  we  do  not  prefer,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  prefer  wnat  we  do  not 
choose;  that  is,  inclination  is  over- 
borne  bj  drcumatanoea  and  practical 
necessitr.  Choice  implies  deliberation 
and  a  finding  in  the  object  of  that 
qoaUtj  of  which  we  are  in  aearolu 
Preferenoe  impliea  formal  comparison 
and  a  recognition  or  supposition  of 
superior  excellence.  We  make  a 
choice,  and  give  the  preferenoe.  In 
preliBrenoe  a  kind  of  favour  ia  beato  wed 
upon  the  object,  in  choice  we  aeek  to 
be  ourselves  beoefited. 

CHURLISH.    BooBisH. 

Both  these  terms  express  such  de- 
fects of  disposition  and  manners  aa 
are  dependent  upon  or  analogous  to 
the  character  and  behBriour  of  the 
low-bom  and  rude.  The  Cburl  (A.  8. 
e$orl)  was  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
rank.  The  Boon  (A.  S.  Gsfrur)  ia 
literallr  a  emtntryman  arfarmtr.  The 
churlisn  disposition  is  the  more  ob- 
jectionable morallj,  the  boorish  the 
more  offensiTe  sociaUj.  The  churlish 
person  is  niggardly,  selfish,  hard, 
sour,  and  aa  a  consequence  of  this  is 
wanting  in  kindneas  and  courtesy. 
The  fxwrish  person  is  unacquainted 
with  other  ways  than  those  of  the 
farm,  the  cattle-yard,  or  the  plough. 
He  is  awkward,  illiterate,  and  rude, 
but  rather  from  want  of  a  trainea 
sensibility  than  from  sny  imkindlineas 
of  feeling. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE.  Inclosb. 
Limit.  Bound.  Rbstbict.  Imcludb. 
Envibon.  Subbound.  Rbstbain, 
Encibclb.    Encompass.    Conpinb. 

To  Cibcumscribb  (Lat.  eirvtun- 
icrt&£re)  ia  to  inclose  within  a  certain 
limit ;  but  the  term  could  only  be  vary 
pedantically  used  of  mere  superficid- 
extent.  It  denotes  rather  limitation 
of  range,  movement,  action,  play;  as 
"  his  ambition  was  circumscribed  by 
his  porerty." 

"  Nor  eiraaueribed  aloas 
Their  srowiaa  virtnei,  but  thair  crim^ 

eonflned, 
Foibade  to  wade  thnn^  ibaffater  to  a 

throne. 
And  ehut  the  gates  of  meref  on  naaklBd.'' 
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To  Inclose  (LaU  inelfedh-e,  ptii. 
tfif  liinu)  IB;  on  tse  other  hand,  parelj 
phyricaiy  M  a  town  within  wklls,  a 
letter  in  a  coTer,  lands  within  ft  fenee. 
The  thSng  ineloaed  is  hidden  'Or  de- 
fended bj  its  inclosore. 
"Shall  one,  aad  be  indoted  within  your 

To  Limit  (Lat  RHUtMrt,  {mXt^m^  a 
limit)  heaM  specifie  referenoe  to  move- 
ments or  tendeades  which areUkely 
to  pass  beyond  a  oeitain  nnmber  or 
extent. 

"  NolhiBS  can  be  more  erUleat  thao  the 
neeomitjofliMtCuy  thefldd  of  oarosertioB 
if  we  Oire  to  benefit  loeietjby  onr  lebonis." 
— SrrwABt. 

To  BouKo  denotes  not  restriefion 

of  action  or  Irjr  external  influence,,  ao 

much  as  the  cessation  of  extension ; 

so,  Knglsnd  is  bounded  on  all  sides  b^ 

the  ocean.    The  sphere  of  action  is 

boonded;     actions   thexnselyes   are 

limited. 

"  Ye  good  distreetl 
Ye  Mble  few  1  who  here  nnbending  stand 
Beneath  lift's  preenire,  yet  bear  m  awhile. 
And  what  toot  bcumdm  Tiew,  wbieh  only 


A  little  part,  deem*d  evil,  to  no  more.*' 

THOXSOir. 

On  the  other  hand  Ribtrict  (Lat 
ristringirty  part,  rtgtrwhu)  implies  the 
confinement  within  certain  limits  or 
to  a  certain  number  pr  extent  of  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  ezoeed  them. 
But  Restbict  differs  both  imm  Limit 
and  RisTRAjN  (anothe^  foorm  of  Re- 
strict). To  Restrict  is  relative,  and 
restrain  is  absolute.  We  restrain  a 
peimn  from  running  when  we  compel 
bim  to  walk,  or,  genendly,  we  restrain 
him  when  we  hold  him  from  doing 
anything  he  may  be  inclined  to  do ;  but 
we  restrict  him  to  a  certain  pace,  or  to 
certain  limits  which  he  must  not  pass, 
or  to  the  use  of  certsin  things  specified. 

"The  eotnmon  law  of  England  indeed  ii 
■aid  to  abhor  perpetttittee.  and  they  are 
aoeording^  more  reitrietoci  these  tun  In 
aaj  other  Beropean  mwiawhy ;  though 
even  Shglatid  is  not  altogether  withoat 
theni.'^-%aTS,  WmUh  rflfaiioiu. 

"  Ner  is  the  head  of  the  painter  more 
resfnanoUf  thtt  the  pea  of  the  poet.'*— 
Browb,  Vmtgvr  Sntn, 

For  CoNPiMi,  iM  Captititt.    To 


E1VC0MPAS8  (L.  Lat. 
etrvte)  istociiNramseribeagiv 
or  locslity,  so  as  elosdy  to  1 
it ;  while  Svbeovhd  itadf  ( 
rtrtidtr)  does  not  nooesnril] 
this  closeness.  A  ettymajbi 
passed  with  an  army,  so  that  al 
and  egress  is  jpravvnted ;  thi 
impliml  in  saymr  that  it  is  Mr 
as,  tat  instance^  Dy  hills*  A  ( 
may  be  oncompsssod  with  dil 

«*  BntirelyMeDmaacsstf  Iheeaei 
of  foot."— LunLoirIi  Mtnmin. 

"Bat  dead  httteod,  and  efi^dai 

the  eheerfh 


Catoft^ 

IivcuuDB  (Lat^tneiiid^)  i 
TsriaDiy  metaphysical  as  Ii* 
physical.  ^  We  wiU  ineludi 
our  party,"  mean!,  we  will  re| 
as  forming  one  of  onrseli 
number,  a  designatioii,  a  di 
and  the  like,  are  the  terms  ■ 
sion« 

"  Ovx  maytter  CSirist  showei 
flllfllliBg  two  erf  theee  eomnaa 
bee  all  woifcee  iwcrfintorf.'*-  BiAan 

To  Envihon  (O.  Ft.  efisir 
a  French  word,  which  is  as  i 
posBible  theeqiiiTalent  of  the 
iumwfut,  bat  it  presupposi 
degree  of  matrnitnae,  digni^ 
portance  in  Uie  suivoandinc 
We  say  the  plain  Is  enrxr 
mountains,  but  we  should  : 
the  table  is  enTironed  by  oha 
SuREOovD  and  Entibok,  we 
^errtj  that  they  do  not  d 
necessity  any  tutrictim  inoloi 
instance,  a  mtoe  eireular  ps 
design  might  be  said  to  surr 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a 
border.  Nor  does  Entibov 
dose,  but  rather  a  distant  si 
ing. 


"  Into  that  fjoreat  Ihv  ther  th« 
Where  waa  their  dwaUiBg  in  1 

glade. 
With  mooataiae  vevad  abeat  mm 
And  nighty  weoda^  whieh  did  I 

"    "   "  81 


To  EwcntLB,  as  ill  natt 
nates,  implies  a  sommMlii 
something  whieh  is  ezaetl^ 
proximates  to  %  matheomtio 
I  ss  "  h  diadem  eneiroled  hm 


panceJ    piscbiminated. 
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ititioo  or  eo-comsenp* 
t>ercion  or  restriction. 
■  next,  ft  elMe^ODtririiig 

ied-mth  bit  •eneat  rod, 
ir  excqjes  filled  ber  brain.**^ 
PUDTKLL*  Hetiod. 

ANCE.  Situation.  In- 
Etrnt.  Occurrence. 
CE  (Fr.  evreomtancB)  is 
mdition  of  things  sur- 
>vent;  from  which  it 
in  one  of  the  things 
id  so  generally  a  fact, 
incident.  A  circum- 
isdnctire  accessary  to 
act  or  erent.  The  cir- 
Buionallj  reacts  with 
the  main  fact  or  erent, 
a*  hand,  is  so  liiTial  as 
]j  of  no  moment.  An 
rcnmstance  in  a  cam- 
1  to  the  lossof  a  hattle. 
aher  cases  andopinions. 

at  th«  doM  of  our  reriew 
pie  fonat  of  artiflciftl  wo- 
iTO  sboim  tbon,  howoTer 
D  name  or  in  tome  slight 
« be  all  alike  in  eiKect— in 
raaniee. "— BUB1 


»lural,  CiRCunaTANCEs, 
e  eluuracter  of  a  sjno- 
TVATioyt  (Lat.  iU%a); 
circumstances  making 
Circnmstances,  in  mo- 
has  the  pecnliior  mean- 
n  •»  to  worldly  ^ooitJ) 
mself  in  soch  eircnm- 
'*  He  Ibnnd  himself  in 
n,"  would  be  nearly 
tessionSy  for  the  situa- 
le  is  the  sum  of  the 
But  &TUATX01V  points 
By  Cncinan-AircBS  may 
)  Taryiag  condition  of 
srson.  ^  He  was  in  a 
eat  danger,'*  would  he 
''He  was  in  cixcum- 
at  dancer ; "  b|it  we 
lay,  '*  He  pursued  his 
latioaof  gre^tdanger: " 
>  should  he  ooopeUed 
drcnmstances  or  great 

•hoTM  aad  woods  a|)pear 
'  wild  fowl:  so  that  we 
th  ease  wbat  in  cmjt  titw*' 
\ad  the  Imrles  of  life."— 


ClBCVMSTAIICB^  IWCIDBNT,  ttld  FaCT 

are  also  related  m  meaning.  So  we 
might  say,  the  circumstances,  the 
incidents,  or  the  fiiols  of  the  case; 
but  CiRCCUfSTANcs  relatss  to  what  is 
accessaiT'  to  &ct,  and  forms  a  part  or 
detail  of  it.  A  murder  is  a  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  the  parts  of  the 
fact — the  incidents  of  the  deed,  the 
details  of  its  commission,  or  anything 
remotely  connected  with  the  &ct  as 
soch.  An  Incident  ^Fr.  incident, 
Lat.  in^tdire,  to  happen)  is  no  more 
than  a  befalment,  something  whioh 
happens  upon  another  thing ,  and  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
fact  a$  suehy  but  has  merely  occurred 
alonp  with  it.  A  circumstance  of  the 
muraer  is  essentially  connected  with 
it ;  an  incident  of  it  may  be  such  as 
to  have  no  practical  value  in  reg^ard 
to  it — ^no  erase  relationship— as,  for 
instance,  that  a  bright  rainbow 
seemed  suddenly  to  break  forth  .it 
the  moment — a  thing  which  might 
affect  the  imagination,  but  not  the 
evidence. 

**  Thj  inddentt 'pnhMft  too  thick  are  sown. 
Bat  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fkolt  alone."* 

Dbtdbn. 

A  Fact  (Lat. /actum,  a  t^tn^  done) 
is  a  thing  which  has  truly  taken  place, 
and  may  be  of  a  comphcatsd  nature, 
as  beinff  conceived  in  the  aggregate. 
So  the  net  of  a  muxderisnotasimple, 
but  a  very  complicated  thin^,  involv- 
ing all  thd  numerous  particulars  of 
the  so-called  fact,  and  the  necessity  of 
exact  truth  in  aU  the  particulars  so 
as  to  form  an  exact  conception  of  the 
fkctf 

**  It  would  hare  been  absurd  to  allege  in 
preaching  to  nnbelierers  a/oc^  which  itself 
prestitppoeed  the  tmth  of  Christ's  mission, 
aad  whiob  eonld  not  hare  been  proved  with- 
oat  ibtt  takia|[  tot  graatad  the  tenth  of 
that  Tcry  doetnne  in  proof  of  which  this 
fact  was  to  have  been  alleged.**— ClaBKX. 

The  term  fact  has  the  different  senses 
of— 1,  thst  which  has  been  done  or 
has  taken  place ;  2,  truth  in  the  ab- 
straot,  as  in  the  phrase,  ''in  /act ; " 
and  9,  the  representation  of  a  fact  in 
the  first  Mnse.  irrespectively  of  the 
actual  truth  or  it,  as  when  a  pleader 
is  eloquent  otk  his  case,  but  wrong  in 
hisiSMts. 
An  Event  (Lat.  imntu^y  cvbiim ^  tt 
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fwiky  it  %  faet  or  oeewraiM  re- 
nrded  m  %  T$nM  or  pr^'^Mt  of  oCmt 
thingi ;  honoe  we  fi^ftk  of  wmtehing 
tlie  eren^  or  waitiiig  lor  the  prognes 
of  erents.  The  tenn  denotes  loaie 
degree  of  importanee. 

*' Bveh  kiiid  of  tUafi  or  MMte.  whether 
food  or  eril*  m  wiU  Mrteialr  eooM  to  pMi 
■my  ikll  eader  coBpntotioe,  and  be  Mti- 
matod  M  to  thor  MTval  degTBM,  M  well  M 
thing!  pretent."— Wn.mwL 

An  OccuRRKNCB,  on  the  other  hand 
(Let.  aencrrKra,  to  aiMt),  has  no  refe- 
rence to  enj  anteoedentay  but  limply 
denote!  whet  mmU  la  in  the  ooium 
of  oar  livef  bj  chenoe  or  Proridenoe. 
It  oughty  howerer,  to  be  added  that 
theae  tenne  may  be  often  naed  inter- 
ohangeably,  aooording  to  the  point  of 
Tiew  from  which  thii^fi  are  regarded. 
For  instance,  a  shower  of  rain  iB  an 
femt,  regarded  simply  as  a  meteon>- 
logical  result.  It  is  a/ect,  aa  regards 
auT  question  as  to  whether  it  actually 
fell  or  not.  It  would  be  an  ineidknt 
in  the  account  of  a  day's  sport.  It  is 
a  cirewmttana,  of  perhaps  Tital  impor- 
tance, to  a  crop,  and  an  untoward 
MCttrrtRef  to  an;^  one  who,  having 
taken  no  precautions  against  it,  was 
wetted  through  by  it.  We  sp^  of 
the  fects  and  erents  of  history,  and  of 
the  oocurrences  of  erery  day. 

"  When  Amt  doMsoC  in  seddAa  or  hnanr- 
doao  oeaarmeu  diteoB^Kwo  hit  mind,  wt 
hiB  bodj  •  tremUing,  nod  make  him  naflt 
fiv  aetitm,  or  ran  awajr  from  it,  be  bae  then 
the  eooimge  of  a  ratiooal  eieatnre.''-^ 
Looks. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL.  Parti- 
cuLAB.    Minute. 

These  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  aboTe  order.  A  CxncuMaTANTi a l 
account  would  be  one  whidi  gaTe  the 
Imdmg  eiroumstanoes,  Paeticvlar, 
all  the  dreumstanoes.  and  Mikutb 
^^at.  mXaiititf,  from  minii«rf,  to  Imtn) 
the  most  tni;ui/  as  well  as  the  most 
important. 

"  I  eonceiTed  myself  obliged  to  oet  down 
somewhat  draautantialfy  net  onhr  the 
erents  bat  the  manner  of  my  trials.**— 
Bonn. 

"  New  will  we  speak  variiaUarfy  of  ell. 
and  flnt  of  the  first,  whish  he  cafleth  by 

the    first    month's    name,    January.* 

SPKHSXR. 

"  Vandrok  had  a  peeollar  genius  for  por- 
traits; his  dr^eriee  are  finished  with  a 


■otto  heden 
— Wax*ol 


Ustorie 

CIVIL.  CiYic.  MuHica 
Civil  (Lat.  nvUis)  is  a  ten 
relates  to  the  citisen  in  his  ] 
capacitT;  Civic  (Lat.  cMem] 
a  moBoiber  of  a  mnnioipal  I 
stands  related  to  its  Juiv 
Civil  rights  are  those  wbtch 
sesses  and  ezereiws  as  a  me 
the  community  at  large.  Sue! 
rights  of  marriage,  of  will  and  1 
ofinheritanoe.  Civil  war  is  n 
one  daas  or  section  of  tbe  oca 
against  another.  Civic  bono 
dignities  are  frequently  the  n 
commercial  industry. 

MuNiciTAL  (Lat.  mJMld^ 
designation  of  Italian  towns  i 
ing  the  ri^t  of  Roman  eitii 
but  governed  by  their  own  la 
term  associated^  not  like  Civ 
the  city  generalty,  but  rathsr ' 
privil^ea  and  administration, 
such  an  idea  as  that  of  civic  m 
ture,  ije,  the  public  buildings  o 
could  not  be  rendered  by  such  i 
as  municipal  architecture.  H 
civic  expresses  the  character  < 
lation  or  all  that  isoonnectedv 
body  of  free  citiiena;  municip 
which  is  connected  with  da 
authoritiee  and  the  oorporat 
governing  body  of  the  town, 
hospitali^,  honours,  and  d^ 
MunicipiJ  rights,  authorities,! 
menty  privileges,  jurisdiction. 

CIVIL.   Pouts.    Obugiim 

COMMOOATING.        COURTBOUS. 
PLAI8ANT.      CON8IOBRATB. 

The  Civil  man  was  origiai 
cwUit,  or  one  who  fulfilled  £ed 
a  civil  or  dtiaen.  It  means  w 
who  is  observant  of  the  slig 
temal  courtesiee  of  intercom 
tween  man  and  man.  True  cti 
seen  in  the  demeanour  of  tho 
respect  others  because  they  : 
themselves,  and  is  as  fer  r 
from  condescension  on  the  onoi 
from  servility  on  the  other. 

"  The  people  behaved  very  cMOk 
iag  «s  everything  that  we  sBirsmi 
sirs  to  see.  "^Cook's  yoya§e$. 

The  PoLiTB  man  (Lat.  pbRim 
p6Ctr$f  to  polish)  is  poUthod  a 


1 


Aod  if  of  hifflMr  tnuunc . 

er  m  fmlite,  rat  even  w 
be  dril.    CiriUty  it  oon- 

elass  or  gpdB  of  locietj. 
rerjHlay  kud  of  deferenoe 
U  ally  whether  equala  or 

Pokteoen  it  between 
I  that  in  the  societr  of  the 
I  and  educated,  llie  dril 
t  neoeasarilj  polite.  The 
iTOy  and  iom^inj^  more, 
inaiits  in  Uie  aaTing  and 
lin  things  and  the  aToid- 
I  mtjm^  and  doing  of  other 
irdmg  to  oonrentional  mlesy 
9*  according  to  time,  place, 
ee,  and  the  relation  of  per- 
di  other.  Politeneaa  con- 
ing and  doing  nothing  that 
aae  othera,  in  aaying  and 
hat  maj  please  tiiem,  and 
I  certain  nobilitj,  ease,  and 
f  manner  and  of  speech, 
ometes  mntaal  respect  and 

Both  ciTilitj  ana  polite- 
e  expression  or  the  aneeta* 
al  Tirtae^  aeoording  as  they 
■  ftke.  Yet  politeness  may 
ices  of  others,which  ciTili^ 
lie  to  do. 


cmU  aaka  the 
M  atrory  whioh  art 


DISCBIMINATED. 
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UG11VO  man  (Let  chUgartf 
thHgt)  is  he  who  is  ready 
thin  the  mere  courtesies 
our,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
» aetnal  serriee. 

ictt,    artlMt,    beaatiAd,   aad 


!«•«  m  TCtohitioD  strong, 
if,  yet  rtMnred  to  aD. 

Walsh. 

OOMMOOATIHO    pCTSOn     (iM 

ATs)  is  ready  to  be  oblig- 
in  the  way  of  granting 
neraUy,  like  the  OauoiNo, 
Ming  the  particttlsi  or  spe* 
noents  of  the  time  and  oc- 
iTonr  of  others,  ereu  at  the 
little  personal  inconreni- 
iMigh  the  epitbet  is  modem 
laatiooal,  the  radical  force 
te  seen  in  the  following : — 


wliieh  kasbcea 
who  voald  rather  in- 


natUt*  thenMlrea  with  ihair  ■oreraigB 
than  promote  his  real  aenrioe,  that  they 
aeeommodaU  their  ooimiels  to  hie  ineliaa- 
tkae.**— ADDiBOir. 

(For  CovRTsovs  t§§  Appablb.) 
Complaisant  (Fr.  eonip^Mant)  occu- 
pies a  position  midwavbetweenPoLiTB 
and  CouRTBOus — which  are  merely 
eztemal~-«nd  Obuoxno — which  im- 
plies actual  kindness  of  nature.  Com* 
plaisance  is  a  deportment  indicatiTe  of 
a  desire  to  please,  and  therefore  best 
befits  those  who  hsTe  superiorly  or 
power  on  their  side. 

"Am  toot  oor  Bmrimxr,  He  was  s  penon  io 
hr  from  being  moroee  or  raierired  in  His 
carriage  or  a  loTor  of  ongnlarity,  so  ikr 
from  eettinar  up  a  way  of  coDrenatioa  of 
Hie  own  maUair,  diatiiwt  ftmn  the  waf  He 
fBnnd  in  the  world,  that  He  wae  the  meet 
free,  obliging,  and  etril,  and,  if  I  duet  nee 
the  word,  I  woold  lay  eonuilaisant  penoa 
that  erer  perhaps  appeared  in  the  world.** 


A  more  praiseworthy  character  is 
that  of  the  CoNsmBRATB  (Lat.  cen^ 
ndhwrgf  to  obtervt  eUmfy),  who  meets 
the  wants  of  others,  or  relieves  them 
of  trouble  br  placing  himself  thought- 
fully in  their  place  and  circum- 
stances. Formerly,  Consideratb 
meant  thoughtful  or  deliberate. 

**  The  wieeet  and  moet  eimtidtratt  men 
in  the  worM.**— flXABp's  Sermons, 

It  bean  now  the  usual  meaning  of 
having  thought/or  otA«rf— what  would 
pjease  them  or  what  is  due  to  them. 
This  ffeneral  character  is  expressed  in 
the  following  use  of  the  noun  con- 
sideration : — 

"  M oees,  hafing  hie  mind  fixed  upon  Him 
who  is  inTisible,  acted  more  from  the  eo»- 
tideraHon  of  Hun  whom  he  ooold  not  see 
than  of  him  whom  he  saw  to  be  highly  dia- 
pleased  with  him,  net  fearing  the  wrrai  of 
the  Uag,  for  he  saw  Him  who  is  inTisible." 


**  JBnna  is  patient,  eontid«rate,9nd 
ftal  of  his  people.**— Dbtdbv. 

CLAIM.  Demand.  Right.   Prx- 

TBXSION,         PuTtLBOB.         PrBBOOA- 

TXVB.     RxQuismoN. 

Claim  (O.  Fr.e/aiMr,ctaMi«r;  Lat. 
c^dmort,  to  aUl  out)  is  an  advance 
upon  Demand  (Fr.  dsmaiubr,  Lat. 
danandSre)f  being  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  demand.  The  highwayman 
demands  Uie  surrender  of  the  tra- 
veller's purse,  on  which  he  haa  lio 
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claim.  The  poor  man  claims  equal 
rights  of  libertj  with  the  rich  in  a  (ree 
Sute.   Claim 


for  the  ahsenoe  of  all  right, 
and  a  simple  determination  to  have. 

"  Thej  were  told,  in  answer  to  their 
datm  to  the  bread  earned  with  their  bloody 
that  their  eervieee  had  not  been  rendered 
to  thaeonntrj  which  now  •jdtta."— Bvbkb. 

'*  If  we  ■erioosljrdo  weick  the  eaee,  w« 
•hall  flmd  that  to  reqoira  tuih  witboatrea> 
son  ia  to  demand  an  impovibilitj,  for  finth 
it  an  effect  of  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is 
nothing  else  bnt  the  applioaUoa  of  soma 
reason  to  ths  mind  apt  to  draw  iaxtL  its 
assent  **— ^Babbow. 

Right  (A.  S.  rihtf  Lat.  reetu*)  ianot, 
like  Claim  and  DaMAMo,  deTeloped, 
but  liea,  aa  it  were,  dormant.  It  ia 
the  latent  ftower  to  claim  or  demand 
upon  occasion. 

"Although  there  be,  aooordin|^  to  the 
opinion  of  some  very  jgreat  and  mdietons 
men,  a  kind  of  natural  rt^At  in  the  noble, 
wise,  and  virtoous  to  gorem  them  whidi 
ars  of  serrUe  disposition,  nsrerthdess  ftw 
manifestation  of  this  their  tifht  and  mei^s 
more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides^ 
the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  goremea 
ssemeth  necessarj.** — HooKXB 

pRBTSNsioN  (Lat.  prcrena&ie,  to 
aUege)  is  the  holding  out  the  appear- 
ance of  right  or  poaaeasion,  without 
directly  urging  it.  This  indirectness 
is  80  much  an  attribute  of  pretension, 
that  pretension  sometimes  soeaka  alto- 
gether for  itself,  as  if  we  sliould  say, 
**  He  has  some  pretenaions  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  tne  best  writers  of  the 
day,"  the  pretenaions  heing,  in  this 
case,  the  actual  merits.  Neyerthe- 
less,  a  man's  pretensions  always  rest 
upon  his  estimate  of  himself^  or  in  the 
broadeat  aenae,  the  estimate  generally 
entertained  of  nim:  his  claims  ai«  not 
thus  matters  of  opinion,  but  questions 
of  right  and  of  fact. 

"  Yon  see  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged eren  in  those  who  had  ths  best 
prelentiotu,  if  anjr  pretensions  wsrs  good.** 
— Pauet. 

PaiTiLsoa  (Lat.  pn^^gium)  ia  a 
right,  immunity,  or  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  some,  but  not  enjoyea  by 
others. 

'*  JMpiU^  in  Roman  Jansnmdenoe 
means  ths  ezen.ption  of  one  indiridual  firom 
the  operatian  of  a  law."— Maokibtosb. 


••  As  this  liberty  is  not  iadalged  is  «l 
other  goremment,  either  rmyim « 


monarehieal,  in  Holland  and 
than  in  France  or  Spain,  it  naj  m 
naturally  gire  occasion  to  thequestiaabe 
it  happens  that  Oreat  Britain  e^ajt  tK 
psoidiar  prieiltge.*'SuMK. 

PflEBOGATIVB    (Lst.     tfibuS  fTCH 

gotitu,  the  tribe  u^ieh  vottdknt  i 
the  Ccmitia)  denotes  a  right  of  prw 
deuce,  or  of  doing  certain  acts,  or  a 
joying  certain privile^ea,  to  the  ezdi 
aion  of  others.  In  ahort,  prerontiY 
ia  political  peculiarity  or  pri^legi 
ana  analogoualy  such  priTil^  as  i 
confined  to  one  or  a  few.  Prengi 
tire  belongs  to  personal  honoun  as 
preferments.  Privilege  regards  aooi 
advantage  of  interest  or  functioiif  n 
cornea  firom  the  accordance  of  penos 
in  iK>wer,  or  from  the  arrangementio 
society. 

"  The  kings  of  these  realms  eigojseTen 
powers  wherein  the  laws  haT«  not  istci 
posed.  So  they  can  make  war  and  pete 
wifthoot  theaoBsent  of  Parliament,  sad  tki 
is  a  gnat  jmraya^HM."- 


A  Requisition  (Lat.  rgfBiilw,  pvl 
rhitiintm)  is  a  formal  demand ;  coa 
monly,  therefore,  in  writing.  Itisnoti 
much  a  demand  of  justice  aa  one  baie 
upon  the  authority,  influence,  resped 
ability,  or  number  of  thoae  who  uili 
it ;  80,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in 
diatrict  may  forward  a  requisition  to 
certain  person  in  oflioe  to  call  a  paU 
meeting,  or  one  State  may  make 
reauisition  to  another  to  sunead 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

"  Prorided  the  same  reqwintiom  be  si 
sonably  made,  not  npon  rash  or  preei|ati 
advioe.^—JReft^Kut,  woTTOK. 

CLAMOUR.  Cby.  Outcbt.  V 
ROAB.      Exclamation.      Aoclam 

TION.        VOCIFEBATION.         ShOUTIN 

Bawling.    Tumult. 

Clamoue  (Lat.  clammtm)  is 
noisy  use  of  the  voice  in  continue 
or  reiterated  pronunciation.  In  tl 
sense,  we  mignt  apeak  of  the  dame 
of  the  streets;  but  it  is  oommoc 
employed  of  the  simultaneous  use 
the  tongue  by  a  collection  of  perse 
calling  out  esch  for  himself,  and  t 
ing  to  be  heard  on  his  own  accou 
above  the  Toices  of  others ;  as  wli 
the  erew,  on  the  eve  of  mutii 
damoroualy  state  their  grievances. 


DI8GEI1UNATJSD. 
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meh  JDOt0  Mal7  think  to 
on  sad  sUn  oat  of  their 
>  word  the  gitat  Cmt«r  of 
)  rtidy  pwfMMi  of  Hit  own 
'vshaaMBee  «nd  kndnenof 

crwr)  is  tbe  toiiiKi  of 
ticolftte  or  inaitioaUte 
lie  err  of  •  birdy  tbe  017 
laa.  the  erjr  of  joy  or  of 
to.  ue  inattiettUte,  cspe- 
be  word  Cry  belongs} 
V  eonsMts  neoeMenlT  of 


if  «M  etyiaffiu  th«  wilder^ 

Ilk  expreerite  and  unanio 
Me  oferim  m  oppoaitioa 
I  hoota  and  yelu.  It  ia 
human  beings,  and  ia 
idode  worda.  Clamour 
bat  outoTf  alwaya  pro- 


'  ««naoC  ont-raaaon  tho  con 
n  mitrcry  it."— 80UTK. 

A.  S.  rArfan,  totoar)  de- 
laaa  of  eoonaed  aoond 
eda  from  a  somber  of 
ig  Tent  to  Heelings  of 
lOon* 

teager  to  be  eelled  in  qnea- 
vfn  Mjfr9»,  them  being  no 
give  nn  neeonat  of 


») 


ION  (Lat.  caB(d»dlioimi) 
m  the  andden  eipgaasiOB 
irorda^  and  ia  indieatiTe 
\  aorpriae,  or  any-  aaoh 
ne  or  mora* 


hol/L 
rtowflii'flw  'gainst  BeaTin^ 


XUaoir. 

lOH  j(Lat.  ncelofiMtioiiMi) 
aanimoaa  exclamation  in 
a  oppoaed  to  Outcbt  in 
aire  of  approral,  as  Ovt- 

le,  neeomfiliahad  priape  ae- 
Be  under  the  hanpiett  of  all 
leclamelMntf  and  united  af- 
inbieett.''->JunU8. 

loif  (Let.  ood^fYrdCtimMi) 
sent  aad  atrmnad  dae  of 
id  relates  t6  eontinuoaa 
»  aoonda;  wbile  Bawi. 
10  UUom)  relame  to  ia- 
Wben   we  aagr,   ''He 


bftwled  oAt  bia.  apeach/ 

that  it  had  the  effeet  of  an  inarticiUate 

bellowing. 

"  The  jodgce  of  the  Araopagna  eonaiderad 
action  and  voo^cration  aa  n  fooUah  appaal 
to  the  eztemai  aenses,  and  ianworthj  to  be 
praetiabd  belbre  thoae  who  had  no  deaire  ^ 
idle  amnaement,  and  whoee  00I7  plenanro 
wae  todiaeoyer  rif^t."'— iitfar, 

"  But  thia  ia  got  br  eaeting  pearla  to  hogi 
That  Aontf  Car  fireedem  in  their  aeaaeftaa 
mood."  .  MnTOV. 

SnourtKO  (iftimt,  '^  a  paraUel  form 

with  Aaot ; "  Wboowood)  ia  to  Toci- 

ferata  for  the  aake  of  tiie  effect  pro- 

dneed  by  the  aonnd,  aa  to  ahovt  for 

joj,  or  to  about  in  deriai4n.    It  oomt 

monlT  refera   to   artioalate  aonnda, 

whioQ  are  not  aoceaaarily  worda,  but 

are  formed  as  aonoroas  media  for  tba 

ahouting,  aa '^hip,  burrmh  ( ^ 

'*  The  naC  ef  the  OTMiaaa  adnmead  with 
eager  haate  and  flnj,  and  in  the  lieginaing 
of  their  onaet  ^re  a  general  thaid,  to.  en- 
courage and  animate  themaeNes  and  atrikc 
terror    into    their    enemiea."— PottXH's 

Tumult  (Lat.  tiUnultiu)  ia  primarily 
oommotioiny  then  the  noiae  and-  dia- 
turbanee  reauhing  from  it;  It  in- 
Tolyea  nnmesoua  forcea  working  to- 
ff etbar  to  produce  it;  aa.  the  tumult  of 
die  elementa^  of  a  multitude,  of  the 
paaaJona.  Tnmnlt  ia  not  identioa] 
with  elamour,  neither  doea  it  ezelude 
clamour. .  It  ia  the  confiiaad  aggregate 
of  aonnda  produoed  bj  amultitadinoua 
expaeaaion  of  discontent. 
•«  Till  in  lend  timaflf  all  the  Oteeia  aroae.^ 

POPB. 
CLASH.      COLLX8IO(N. 

Clash  is  probably  onomatopoetic ; 
compare  the  Ger./kiatieft^n^  The  word 
is  formed  to  express  a  discordant, 
noisy,  or  contradictory  Collision 
(Lat.  eolUdenf  to  dash  togethtr).  In- 
terests, news,  purposes,  clash  or  come 
into  collision.  Clash  is  a  purely 
rhetorical  and  conrersational  term. 
Tbe  language  of  science  would  admit 
such  a  phrase  ss  the  collision  of  two 
moving  bodies ;  their  clsshing  would 
be  colloquial  and  deacriptiTe. 

CLASP.    Embbacb.    Huo. 

Clasp  ^O.  £ng.  elapmi,  connected 
with  A.  9.  ehmpoft,  to  tmhraet)  is  a 
union  fonaed  oy  a  partial  eloamg  of 
ooe  object  upon  another.    EManaca 
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(Fr.  tmbrautTy  mi-,  tii,  and  bra*,  an 
mmy  of  wldeh  the  earlier  fenn  was 
braei)  i»  to  mrround,  and  00  bold. 
Embracb  ia  onlj  naed  of  objeota  of  a 
eertain  mae:  the  bands  clasp,  the  arms 
embrace.  Clasp  is  neYer  UMd  bnt  in 
a  physical  aenae ;  £m brack  is  used 
in  a  seoondarr  or  moral.  Nataral 
philoaopbj  enifaraoea  manj  sciences. 
'^1  embrace,"  that  is  gladlj  arail  my- 
self of  and  accept "  these  conditions : " 
SHAEssrKABX.  Thc  idcs  of  doss  prss- 
saie  ia  more  expressed  in  Clasp; 
that  of  laree  inolnsioii,  in  Embracb  : 
that  of  aiumen  and  somewhat  violent 
pnssure  in  Hvo  (probahlj  the  same 
aa  to  h§dgty  which  is  the  A.  8.  htpan); 
the  motMr  ha^  the  lost  child,  when 
found.  Yet,  in  the  metaphorical  use 
of  Huo  there  is  less  of  riolent,  and 
moreof  oloae  and  oontinaoos  pTCMiure. 
One  hogs  some  cherished  belief:  and 
in  self-gratulation  we  are  said  to  hug 
ourseWes. 

'*  A^  makes  nt  most  fondly  kitff  kbA  re> 
tsia  tM  good  thing!  of  life.'*~AnxBBUBT. 

CLASS.     OnoBR.     Rank.     Db- 

GRBB.      ClASSIPICATION.      GraDB. 

Class  (Lat.  ekasu)  ia  a  groap  of 
indiridnals  (both  things  and  persons) 
associated  as  haTing[  common  charac- 
teristics. No  priority  or  posteriority 
of  rank  ia  denoted  by  the  term  Class, 
though  such  difference  of  rank  may 
coexist  with  it,  as  in  the  classes  of  a 
school.  Such  are  '*  the  labouring 
class,"  <<  the  agricultural  dass,"  « the 
mercantile  dass." 

**  Now  God  Alraijrhty,  hj  the  iaexbaiu- 
tible  feewidi^  of  Hn  ereatiTe  power,  may 
have  made  iaaumerable  ordan  aad  ela$a$t 
of  rational  mindt,  some  in  their  aatnral 
perbetion  higher  than  human  sonli,  oUieis 
inCBrior.**— Bbntzjet. 

An  OaoBR  (Fr.  ordrty  Lat.  ordtnm) 
diiTers  from  a  class  in  haying  peculiar 
inter-related  connexions  or  interests. 
The  term  is  applied  both  to  persons, 
as  the  order  of  iCnights  Templars ;  to 
natural  productions ;  and  to  architec- 
ture, aa,  the  Corinthian  order.    In 


wdl-marked  diviaion  of  a  class,  in* 
dudiaff  ki  itself  families  and  genere. 
Rami  Xft*  rmngf  a  rew,  ronltj,  when 


taken  for  more  than  a  line  < 
or  persons  arroa^sd,  is  the 
position  o(  individuala  or  e 
regard  to  superiority  and  ii 
in  social  or  any  other  distind 
an  officer  of  hurh  nuk,  an  a 
high  or  low  raatk.  a  man  of  ra 
GRBB  ^Fr.  ^gr6}  is  one  of  a 
steps  in  a  greduated  scale.  \ 
as  rarious  applicatioB  aa  the 
self;  as  when  t^e  speak  of  1 
litetaiyrank,  orofaiae,nnmb 
tity,excellence,goodness,  bad 
ao  on.  It  is  an  assigBablepoi 
in  anY  subject-matter  whici 
of  higher  or  lower,  or  of  ma 
wij^ii^  itself.  Claas  and  oi 
marily  exproM  peraona;  1 
degree  primarily  expiuss  disi 

"  These  are  all  rirtaesof  a  me« 
— Admbox. 
''Take   bot  itgrm  away,  nati 

string. 
And  hark  what  dieeord  Mlowa ;  < 

meets 
In  mere  orpngnaaay."    Shakbi 

Classipicatiok  (Lat.  dam 
and/KeSrSy  to  aisJbe)  ia  the  art 
of  distributioa  into  groups,  a 
to  some  common  rdationaor 
It  may  be  artifidal,  that  is, 
prmeiples  adopted  without 
to  natural  rdationa,  and  possi 
out  the  knowledge  of  them ; 
be  natural,  that  ia,  coinddei 
a  syalem  of  nature. 


«•  Itis  Ibr  thb  reason  that  M 
obeerred  yerxpoady  that  ia  theii 
tion  of  the  citiaeB%  the  great  lei 
aatiqnitjrmsde  the  greatest  lUnl 
poweis,and  eren  aoared  abore  Uu 
— BUKKX. 

Graob  (Lat.  griUUu)  ia  tl 
the  word  dg^rUf  and  has  beoei 
identical  with  it  in  meaning 
so  widely  applicable.  It  imp 
graduation,  which  degree  1 
Dxgrb  B  is  an  index  of  amouni 
a  place  or  point  of  rcQatire 
The  degree  of  crime  would  1 
mount  of  its  inherent  crimin 
grade  of  crime  woidd  be  the  < 
character  of  it. 

CLEAN.    Clxanlt.    Pt 

Clban  CA.  S.  elime)  is  i 

what  ia  foul.    It  aometuni 

free  from  what  is  obstruct 

being  always  obstruction,  aa 


J 


'%j  for  iiimcelf  through  a 
18  used  in  a  moral  aense, 
^  a  clean  breait/'  and  in 
tnral  Eni^liah,  as  "clean 
Ml'^apnr   heart." 

Ma»  erer^  oocal  hrenlant^, 
dly  impnat  an  iadtelible  strnm 
ottl  as  a  bivt  Iklling  opon  the 
»er."— BoUTB. 

.T  expT?aiea  at  ispoaition  to 
sllja'^an, 

hith  ao  .otoiieataif  toina 
(par  Ineorrifibly  mad) 
inatt  and  conpaoy  ranoonee 
\mjfmA  the  «iare  of  art, 
I  bemid  and  ten  long  dirty  nail* 
ttfarAMHo'tliTery." 

Boaooxai  ov,  Hvract, 

[Lat  piinu)  IB  oaed  of  the 
ned  sabataaees  in  nature, 
igi  moral.  AaCLx an  means 
so  Purs  means  ancontami- 
t  is,  free  from  heterogeneous 
ipecially  from  what  pollutes 
I ;  as,  pure  metal,  water,  air ; 
bas  sometimes  the  meaning 
f  uncompounded.  as  pure 
t  is,  sand  and  notning  else ; 
i-nature.  pure  mathematics, 
uisbed  nom  applied. 
I  •pert  an  things  are  jnart.**-^ 

R.  Explain.  Dsvklof. 
BAR  (Lat  clarut)  what  was 
owing  to  the  bad  waj  in 
•as  were  presented.  We  Ex- 
aL  txplinan;  pJanui,  piain^ 
It  wasdiflicaUto  nnderetand, 

as  the  ideas  were  not  de- 
» one  from  the  other  with  suf- 
reetneas.  We  Dxtblof  (m* 
)  what  contains  many  ideas 
t  ezpresaedy  but  so  wrapped 

to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
le  firstcommonlj  comes  from 
lied  exhibition  of  langna^ 
Bl-matter.  The  second  is 
t^  eonneetiBg  the  thing  not 
id  with  principles  already 

Thethira  is  belt  performed 
atingall  that  is  comprised  in 
teddnition.  The  first  throws 
9  second  freilitates  oomore- 
the  third  extends  knowledge. 
VE.  &ncx.  Adhxbx. 
K  ( A.  8.  elifui)  is  to  adhere 
fta  of  an  extended  sur&ce. 
*  BBore  frequent  use  foimerly 
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than  at  present ;  being  now  more  oom« 
monlj  employed  in  a  moral  sense  of 
personal  attachments,  or  to  the  per- 
sistent entertainmmU  of  hopes  and 
opinions. 

**  Aa  creeping  irj  clinns  to  wood  or  atoBe* 
And  hides  the  rain  that  it  feeds  upon* 
So  Sephistrj  cleava  dose  to  and  protects 
Bin's  rotten  traak,  eoneealing  iu  defects." 

COWPKR. 

Adherx  (Lat  adlugrrn)  is  used  of 
a  close  and  persistent  maintenanet  of 
the  same  matters.  In  its  physical 
sense,  it  implies  such  supsrficisi  con* 
tact  aa  tends  naturally,  or  by  the  in- 
herent properties  of  Uie  substanoes 
themselves,  to  unite  them,  aa  wax 
adheres  to  the  fingeri. 

"  It  woald  be  diflleiilt  to  prore  that  God 
may  not  in  eertaia  drenmstaneea  have 
greater  reasons  for  Taxyinc  from  His  stated 
mles  of  acting  than  for  ndliering  to  them.** 
— Farmxr. 

Stick  (A.  8.  stiean)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  comprehensiTe  of  the 
three,  and  is  used  as  the  others  are. 
that  is,  of  both  material  and  moral 
subjects.  In  their  secondary  mean- 
ings, as  Clbavx  expresses  persis- 
tent of  affection,  and  Aon  brx  persis- 
tency of  principle,  so  Stick  Mlongs 
to  mental  application  and  resolve. 

"  I  haTo  itmek  onto  Thy  teatimonias."— 
Book  of  PuUms, 

CLOAK.    Mask.    Blind.    Vbil. 

These  are  all  figurative  expressions 
for  meana  employed  to  conceal  some- 
thing from  the  knowledge  of  others. 
A  Cloak  (L.  Lat.  eioca,  a  bell,  and 
from  the  resemblance,  a  capi),  oeing 
a  garment,  indicatea  something  con- 
tinually worn,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  habit 
or  practice.  8o  religion  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  doak  for  dishonesty. 

**  When  the  mrmitj  of  manners  is  hypo- 
critioal»  and  assomed  aa  a  doak  to  secret 
indolgenee,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  prostita- 
tions  of  religioo."— Blair. 

Mask  (Fr.  swmim,  L.  Lat  moscAa, 
a  tnteh)  u  that  wuich  hides  the  feel- 
ings and  motives,  as  th<)  cloak  con- 
ceals the  conduct;  but  a  maak  doea 
more  than  conceal.  It  has  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
malignant  feelings  are  sometimea 
masked  under  a  courteous  dcfmeanouri 
treacherous  words,  and  tmAea. 
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Thov  srt  no  hiAmi,  who  benmth  the 


or  tod*!  eommeree  com'st  to  rob  their 
wealth."  Thomson. 

Bund  (A.  8.  adj.  frfmd,  connected 
with  bUnd.  i.e.  cm^um'i  deootes  that 
which  shall  so  mislead  others  as  to 
permit  certain  practices  to  be  carried 
on  unobserred,  by  presenting  to  their 
attention  what  is  calculatea  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  or  snspioion  of  them. 

"  ThoM  who  ere  boontiAil  to  crimee  will 
be  rigid  to  merit,  mod  penorioas  to  Mrvioe. 
Their  penary  it  eTeo  held  oot  as  a  blind  and 
corer  to  thMT  prmligalitj.**— Bubkx. 

Veil  (Lat.  vHumf  a  veil)  is  oAener 
oaed  of  what  deceives  om*tmlf,  orob- 
senres  oiw'f  ovn  rision;  as  we  speak  of 
the  veil  which  hides  fiitaritj  firom  view, 
the  mists  and  veils  which  rise  and  are 
spread  before  the  vision  of  the  pre-^ 
jndioed.  But  Veil  and  Cxx>ak  differ 
from  Mask  in  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves real,  thouzh  employed  to  con- 
cetti sometnine  else. 

"At  toon  at  that  mreteriont  veil  which 
eoTert  ftitnritj  thoald  be  lilted  ap,  all  the 
gaiety  of  life  would  disappear.**— Blair. 

CLOG.  Encumber.  Impede.  Ob- 
•raucT.  Embarrass.  Fetter.  Re- 
tard. Prevent.  Shackle.  Hinder. 

To  Clog,  an  Old  English  word, 
is  literally  to  fasten  a  clog  on  to  the 
feet  of  animals,  to  prevent  them  from 
straying ;  hence  to  impede  move- 
ments generally,  whether  of  the  limbs 
or  the  mind.  It  denotes  the  presence 
of  somethinjB^  heterogeneous,  obstruc- 
tive, or  against  freedom  of  action. 

"  It  waa  said  that  the  Idnc  waa  aUcnated 
from  the  Church  of  EnglaacU  and  weazr  of 
•upporting  Epitcopaey  in  Scotland,  and  eo 
wat  reeoWed  not  to  dog  hit  goremment  an/ 
loncer  with  it.*'— BuRirRT. 

Encumber  {Yt, eneombrer,  Lat.  eli- 
miUuSf  a  heap)  denotes  that  which 
returds  by  being  superflnous.  and  is 
more  or  less  extraneous  to  tne  indi- 
vidual. An  estate  is  encumbered  by 
its  own  debts ;  and  as  a  man's  move- 
ments may  be  encumbered  bv  any 
kind  of  useless  weight,  even  that  of 
nis  own  garments,  so  a  mind  may  be 
encumbered  by  useless  learning. 
*'  Knowledge,  a  mde  nnproiltable  matt. 
The  mere  materialt  with  which  wisdom 

boilds. 
Till  tmoothed  and  iqnared  and  fitted  to  its 

place. 
Does  bot  enemnber  whom  it  seems  tf  en- 
rich.** GOWPSL 


Impede  (Lat  m/riSiltrf,  lit 
tangle  the  feety  pedet)  rdfers  I 
much  to  mere  movement  ss  ti 
tinuous  and  systematic  moven 
progress ;  as  to  impede  the  u 
of  an  army,  the  growth  of  a  pb 
progiCBS  of  education.  It  i 
some  end  or  goal  which  is  tl 
set  farther  off. 

"  Borne  enrer  has  bean  eomaittsi 
rightly  eompoting  aad  anbdnetiu  1 
trarr  or  impedina  Ibvea  whieh  ami 
the  reeistanee  of  fluids  Co  faodias 
any  waj»  aad  from  the  coatienal  e 
action  of  graritatioa  vpom  bedias 


Obstruct  (Lat  oftsCmsrv,  pi 
i(rttctus)  is  purely  eztemal. 
not,  therefore,  employed  dire 
persons,  but  of  their  progress 
roads,  passage,  and  the  like, 
progress  of  a  vessel  is  imped 
contrary  winds ;  it  iM  yet  worst 
entrance  into  the  havoonr  at  tl 
of  the  voyage  is  obstructed  by 
'« *Tis  he  th*  dtCrveCarf  paths  oTsoe 

dear. 
And  bid  new  moMc  ehann  th*  v 

ear."  1 

Embarrass  (Fr.  embarraaaer) 
perly  used  only  of  msiitai  imped 
or  obstructiona ;  that  is,  of  such  < 
perplexities,  or  difficulties  in  i 
ss  impede  the  exercise  of  tl 
speech,  or  action. 

"  Ton  will  haTo  the  goodnem  to 
me  if  mj  real  nnaflbeSed  embarr 


I  expreesug  as7  f 
to  Ton  as  I  onght**— BuRKK. 

Fetter  (literally,  a  eham^ 
feet)  has  oommoniy  the  meai 
restrictive  influence  or  power, 
admits  a  certain  freedom  of  mov 
but  limits  it  at  certain  jpoints 
be  fettered  hj  system.  "  He  r( 
permission  rettered  by  oertai 
ditions." 

"  And  tnly  when  thej  are  balai 
gether,  this  order  teeoMth  more  ai 
chiaing  than  ^fettering  of  onrnatvr 
without  it  aeemeth  rather  bonad  tl 
in  rerenge;  anch  it  the  dominioi 
irritated  paaaiona."— MoirTA,oini, . 

Shackle  (A.  S.  sosactt/,  a  ei 
notes  such  fettering  as  redound 
discomfbrt  of  the  person,  to  ui 
ness  of  movement,  and  deprivi 
naoe  in  the  thing  itself.  If  « 
^<The  tenure  of  tiiat  fine  m 
ihaefcled  by  some  aatiqaated 
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bottld  mean  that  it  was  much 
d  in  Talue,  and  as  it  were 
7  them.  Common! j  speak- 
QS  are  fettered  by  restric- 
thinga  are  shackled  bj  con- 

*'  And  it  is  great 
hiag  that  «nds  all  other  deeds, 
tUg  accidents,    and   bolts   np 
e."  Shakespkuib. 

10  to  eaoae  to  be  behind. 
listinnish  soch  as  I  esteem  to 
of  renrmation  into  three  sorts : 
lisBS  (Ibr  so  I  had  rather  call 
aatiqaaries,  whose  labours  are 
Mdable) ;  2,  libertines ;  8,  poU- 
Ultov. 

(Lat.  r^rdare)  is  to  cauae 
or  slower. 

fries  not  onlj  sneeeeded  ph jsics 
g7  in  the  manner  here  obsenred, 
as  great  a  fond  of  superstition, 
rs  carried  still  fisrther,  and  cor- 
«al  kaovledge,  as  well  ss  re- 
regrssi  of  it.**— BoLUiaBBOKZ. 

T  ^Lat.  pr^vtnxre)  ia  to  go 
if  tor  the  pnrpoie  of  atop- 
t  diiferenoe  between  theae 
lat  to  hinder  ia  to  stop  en- 
cmlj  temporarilj;  to  re- 
itop,  bat  not  entirely ;  and 
ia  to  stop  entirely.  Retard 
r  refera  to  a  thmg  begun ; 
iaHiNDEBED  or  Prevented 
baTe  been  yet  begun.  It 
imea  require  the  interpreta- 
•T'erents  to  know  whether 

I  hindrance  or  a  prerention. 
ce,  **  I  was  hindered  from 
of  the  houae  yeaterday  till 
^  by  torrents  of  rain."  Had 
sted  all  day  he  would  hare 
f  **  1  waa  prerented  yester- 
be  rain  from  learing  the 

II  three  are  applicable  both 
I  and  impersonal  influencea, 
ee  both  directly  to  persona 
tcu,  aa  alao  to  the  progreis 

eh  easier  to  keep  oorselires  void 
Qt  than  to  restrain  it  from  ez- 
has  gained  admiaion.  To  nse 
tioo  fl?  an  cseellent  aathor.  we 
the  beginninn  of  some  things, 
rsM  afterwards  we  cannot  hat- 
LAirn. 

.  Conclusion.  Termirs- 
HATioN.  £nd.  Ending. 
r.     Extreme. 

aynonyms,  the  simplest 


and  moat  generic  ia  End  (A.  S.  stuis), 
of  which  the  rest  ma^  be  regarded  as 
modifications.  End  ia  appUcable  to 
the  extreme  point  of  a  Ime,  or  any- 
thing which  ia  regarded  as  linear, 
progreasiTe,  or  continuous,  aa  the 
end  of  a  cord,  of  a  book,  or  a  story, 
of  a  life.  No  remoteness  ia  implied 
in  this  beyond  the  intrinsic  remote- 
neas  from  the  centre ;  as,  to  tie  two 
ends  of  a  atring  together.  It  ia  also 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  result  or 
of  a  final  point,  as  produced  by  ante- 
cedent causes,  aa  *'  the  end  of  these 
things  ia  death,"  or  that  which  ia  the 
thing  aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  for 
whicn  something  else  is  done,  in  which 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  object  or 
final  caufe,  as  '<  he  did  it  for  prirate 
enda."  In  abort.  End  expreasea  both 
objective  and  subjectiTe  finality. 

"  The  hanrest  is  the  smf  of  the  world.**— 
BibU, 

Close  (Fr.  adj.  elos^  eloaed ;  Lat. 
elaud^y  part,  clausutf  to  ihut)  is  the 
kind  of  end  to  which  a  thing  is  re- 
^^arded  as  naturally  tending  or  bring- 
ug  itself.  The  close  of  a  book  or  a 
atory  seems  brpught  about  by  the 
story  or  the  book  itaelf,  hence  such 
nhrases  as  ''  coming  to  a  close," 
"  drawing  to  a  close. 

"  We  hare  it,  it  seems,  in  oar  power,  by 
the  exercise  of  one  particular  virtue,  to 
secure  a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  negleeting 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remen»- 
brance  of  an  ill-spent  life  by  a  few  acts  of 
oharity  at  the  close  of  it."— ATTKBBURr. 

A  Conclusion  (Lat.  conc^Msionsm) 
ia  etjrmolo^ically  of  the  same  origin. 
A  conclusion  is  a  superimposed  c£>«e, 
anticipated  or  drawn  as  toe  result  of 
a  preyioua  course  of  action  or  argu- 
ment. The  conclusion  of  a  contest 
ia  in  those  efforts  which  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  the  conclusion  of  an  argument 
ia  that  which  is  necessarily  drawn 
from  its  premises. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech 
of  a  counsellor  of  state.  — Bacon. 

Termination  (Lat.  term^nationemy 
a  bounding)  ia  that  kind  of  end  which 
presupposes  a  previoua  course, 
whether  of  yiew,  ofthought,  of  words, 
of  action  or  movement,  which  pro- 
ceeds till  it  ia  stopped  by  such  a  Imiit 
or  boundary.    It   belongs    both    tu 
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and  time,  tnd  refers  to  ujr  kind 
oT  intervention ;  as,  human  agencj  or 
nataral  arrangements. 

'*  I  had  ft  mind  to  know  how  each  of  th«M 
roads  formiiuitat.''— Anoiaoir. 

Cessation  (Lat.  ceuationem)  refers 
fo  action  as  limited  or  stopped  bj  some 
inherent  will,  power,  or  influence,  and 
thus  differs  from  Termination,  which 
depends  on  external  causes ;  as,  "  I 
listened  till  the  sound  oeased." 

"  A  eeftatr'on  of  all  hoatilitiea  was  to  b«ffin 
wfthio  two  months,  ftad  to  rootinne  till  all 
was  eondndad  bf  a  complete  treaty  and 
ratified,  proTided  the  Bpaaish  mooarehj 
was  then  entirely  restored."— BuBmrr. 

£noing  is  an  imposed  end,  or  the 
end  of  something  artificial  or  variable. 
For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  ending 
of  a  sentence  or  a  word ;  not  of  the 
ending,  but  the  end  of  human  life.  A 
termination  is  a  fixed  endinj^,  as  an 
ending  is  a  variable  termination. 

*'A  perfect  kingdom  and  glorions  that 
thall  never  hnTesiufuy.**— Rxsaop  Tatloe. 

£zTRRMiTT  (Lat.  €xtrh$iXtattm)  is 
the  remotest  part  of  anything  which 
has  configuration,  or  is  regarded  men- 
tally as  having  a  definite  area  or  ex- 
tent.  It  differs  from  End  in  involving 
this  remoteness.  So  we  speak  of  the 
end  of  the  streeL  but  the  extremitv 
of  the  town,  or  the  extremities  of  the 
human  body.  The  extremity  of  dis- 
tress is  a  supposed  boundary  line  to 
the  extent  of  such  endurance.  The 
end  stands  related  to  another  end  or 
to  the  beginning;  the  extremity  to 
the  centre.  End  presupposes  length 
and  continuity.;  extremity^  internal 
arrangement  and  relative  situation  of 
parts. 

**No  leas  man  than  Bt.  Aagnstine  was 
donbtAil  whether  the  txtremitjf  of  bodily 
pain  were  not  the  grsntest  evil  thnt  hnmnn 
nntore  was  cnpftble  of  suffering.'* — ^Rat. 

ExTRXMX  denotes  a  strained,  exa^ 
gerated,  undue,  or  unnecessary  dis- 
tance or  departure  from  the  mean  or 
centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  tends  to  this  unfavourable  force, 
though  etymologically  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  favourable  applications. 
We  sneak  often  enough  oi  **  extreme 
foUy,  but  not  of*  extreme  wisdom.*' 
It  conveys  a  sort  of  censure  to  say 
of  any  one  that  he  holds  *'  extreme 
•pinioM.*'    Extreme,  however,  may 


[coal 


qualify  ttates  without  this  t 
which  it  has  in  the  case  oi 
Thus  we  say  extreme  happin 
it  extreme  virtue. 


no 


"  For  thoQgh  innovmtions  whid 
very  plausible  may  be  fomd,  when  e 
very  dangerous,  and  therefore  lore 
is  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged,; 
sion  toitmaybeoarriedtoanexfrj 


COALESCE.      AxALG 
Unite.    Cohsrb.    Join. 

CoALxscK  (Lat.  coaUtOrt, 
ttff^ker)  is  hardljr  used  exee 
scientifie  term  in  its  purely  ] 
sense,  which  is  to  grow  toge 
that  tne  particles  of  two  organ 
shall  become  compact  and  one 
lUitm  has  now  a  political  n 
and  denote  the  combination 
feroit  persona,  parties,  or 
having  different  views  or  in 
for  a  temporary  purpoee. 

"  No  eeat^iim,  which  under  the 
name  of  independency  carries  in  ii 
the  nnrecoBoued  prineipies  at  the 
discord  of  parties,  era'  was  or  wj 
healing  eoalitiOH.*' — Bubxk. 

Amalgamatx  (Eng.  ama{ 
'  compound  of  mercury  with  sw 
metal)  denotes  the  interpeni 
of  inorganic  particles^  as  Coal 
organic.  Amalgamation  is  the 
of  things  in  themselves  ford| 
which  are  found  to  have  ii 
sufficient  properties  in  conu 
allow  of  their  union  into  one  i 

"  Ingratitude  is  indeed  thdr  four 
virtues  compacted  and  amaloama 
one."— Bnxxx. 

Unttx  (Lat.  untre)  is  said  o 
more  things  which  are  so  join 
present  the  appearance  ot  a  i 
or  visible  whole ;  if  the  union 
lute,  then  the  individuality 
parts  or  separate  unities  is  lost 
union  of  two  raiments  in  tl 
Things  of  the  same  nature,  01 
can  be  brought  under  the  san 
are  united  thoueh  they  mi 
strong  individual  differences 
and  women  {tm  human  bein 
united  in  marriage.  ''He  was  pi 
to  the  undertakini^  by  united  d 
interest"  (as  motives). 

**  We  were  ignorant  that  the  ti 
near  when  the  squadna  wouM  be  I 
never  to  mite  afain,  and  that  tft 
our  passage  was  the  last  eheoAil 
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rc  of  «•  woald  STor  lire  to 

aUeakartn)  denotes  the 
reooe  of  parts  reoipro- 
k«rmc«  is  so  sztenud 
ther  of  whole  bodies  or 
B  its  meCtphysicsI  sense, 
IS  ooosistenUj  to  hang 
ibordination  to  one  prin- 
ise ;  as  the  sereral  parts 
or  a  theoiy,  ate  said  to 

■  there  is  the  mateet  dift- 
Iff  awnben.  Tbej  are  tike 
rhich  will  not  cohtn  in  the 
—Pi 


MJi^rs,  Lat.  jMfi^^)  de- 
fermed  bj  external  as- 
ttachmenty  which  in  no 
from  the  separate  indi- 
te things  joined.  Sach 
le  pemanent  or  tempo- 
manj  are  joined  in 
are  not  unitea  in  heart. 
i  prooMS  of  joining  pre- 
*  onitinr.  Ubads  join 
DQch;  tney  are  nmted 
yuMs  are  oonfoonded. 
for  the  aake  of  com- 
oommnnitj  of  interests. 
sense  of  Join  is  to  ap- 
loagh  to  toaeh,  as  two 
i  said  to  join, 
reports  t£at  the  Emperor 
King  wei«  in  a  trsntj,  and 
«  tbey  wovU  Join  to  oiake 
ng."— BUERT. 

I  onlj  another  form  of 
t  was  originally  written, 
I  cottTM,  or  such  as  is 
)e  met  with.  According 
in  the  literal  or  the 
«nse,  it  asflocistes  itself 
ict  sets  of  ajnonjmsy  as 

Rough.  Runs.  Gnoss. 
ass  which  ia  composed 
urge  particles,  whether 
i  coane  kind  of  stone, 
IS  a  coarM  kind  of  linen. 
t  is  opposed  to  fine,  that 
re  or  art  has  produced  a 

rasaacientlr  eaekeloCh  and 
mntMt$$  of  the  saokdoth 
oaelTesas  it  were  arnoMit 
hrwest  ef  men ;  bj  aebes 
irth  apen  their  heads  ths7 


BMde  themselvae  kmw  than  the  lowest  of 
the  meatmee  of  God.*— Mxdk. 

Rough  (A.  8.  ZiHiA)  is  that  of  which 
the  particlea  hare  sufficient  inequa- 
lity to  be  conspicuous  to  the  eje  or 
palpable  to  the  touch :  a  rough  sea,  a 
tough  plank.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  smooth. 

'*  While  yet  the  rcmgkfuu  of  the  stone  re 

msJns, 
Without  the  rising  mnsoles  and  the  Teins.** 

Dbtdbv,  Ovid. 

Runs  (Lat  Hidu)  denotes  suoh  a 
sort  of  roughness  as  belongs  to  un- 
skilled implements  or  productions. 

"  Is  it  in  destTOTing  and  polling  down  that 
skill  is  displa/edP    The  shallowest  under- 


standing, the  HMJesf  hand  is  more  than  eqoat 
to  that  task.^~BuBUI. 

Grobs  (Fr.  grvi,  L.  Lat.  gratiiii, 
thick)  diilen  friun  Coabss  in  not  relat- 
ing to  the  particles  of  a  substance,  but 
to  the  effect  produced  bj  the  whole 
of  it.  It  has  the  meaning  of  ooanely 
bulky,  oombininff  thicknesa  of  tex- 
ture with  unwieloiness. 

«The  element  immediately  nest  the 
earth  in  gmmeu  is  water.**— Diobt*  Oki 
Bodiet. 

COARSE.  Rough.  Rudb.  Gross. 
Uncouth.     Blunt. 

As  applied  to  the  mind  and  the 
manners.  Coarse  denotes  that  natural 
savagery  which  cornea  of  morements 
and  eznressions  unchecked  and  unre- 
mored  oj  the  training  and  restrictioiis 
of  refined  society.  It  comes  of  such 
selfishness  of  demeanour  as  dviliaa- 
tion  tends  to  suppreis.  In  this  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  njirud. 

**  Already  there  appears  a  porerty  of  eon- 
eeption,  a  eoaneneu  and  migarity  in  all  tho 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  and  of  all  their 
instnaetors.*— BuBKK. 

Rough  is  applied  only  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  speech.  As  coarseness 
comes  of  the  absence  of  mental  refine- 
ment, so  rou^bneas  comes  of  the  want 
of  polite  training,  except  in  the  case 
of  rough  speech  or  words,  which 
nuy  come  from  the  most  polite  on  oc- 
caaions  of  excitement  Hence  rough- 
ness is  compatible,  as  coarseness  is 
not,  with  much  mental  refinement  and 
purity  of  heart.  Where,  howerer, 
this  latter  is  palpably  toe  case,  a 
better  epithet  is  Blunt. 
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*'  EmiphuBS  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natnrei.**         COWPXR. 

Rude  h«s  the  meaning  of  being 
penonallj  oflensire  to  othen  from 
roughness  of  manner.  Thia  may  be. 
unintentional,  ii\  which  case  it  amoonts 
to  no  more  than  omission  of  what 
polite  intercourse  requires  ;  or  inten- 
tional, in  which  case  it  is  the  disre- 
gard or  violation  of  it  in  contempt  or 
active  insult. 

"  Mj  ecmnres  of  tooie  repnted  Tirtnori 
that  live  in  it  are  written  with  at  harmless 
and  friendly  designs  as  was  the  seeming 
ntdenets  of  the  angel  to  St.  Peter  when  he 
stmek  him  on  the  side,  and  hastily  ronsea 
him."— BOTLX. 

Gross  refers  not  to  social  but  moral 
and  mental  subjects.  The  gross  per- 
son is  he  in  whom  the  sensual  in  any 
way  predominates ;  as,  a  gross  eater. 
It  IS  opposed  to  delieaUf  and  denotes 
an  nnrestrained  exhibition  or  expres- 
sion of  the  animal  part  of  human 

nature. 

**neaehed  and  pnrifled  from  the£rois«- 
nes$  and  poUntion  of  their  ideas."— wah- 

BUBTON. 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  uneuth ;  uncouth^ 
unknown).    See  Awkward. 

COAST.    Bank.    Shore. 

The  Coast  (O.  Fr.  eotU,  Lat.  coifa, 
a  ribyiide)  had  of  old  the  meaning  of 
a  natural  line  limiting  a  territory,  not 
being  of  necessity  a  sea-line.  Af^r 
the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  de- 
moniac, the  people  of  Gadara  besought 
Jesus  that  ne  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts,  that  is,  borders.  As  now 
employed  of  the  sea-line  of  a  country, 
it  is  a  geographical  term,  while  Shore 
is  a  physical  term.  It  is  from  the  A.  S. 
K^ran,  ictran,  to  divide,  and  is  con- 
nected with  ihettTf  shirey  shardf  shred^ 
he.  &c.  The  shore  is  the  strip  of  land 
washed  by  the  sea;  the  coast  is  the 
line  of  rocky  indentations  laid  down 
on  the  navigator's  chart.  The  shore 
is  that  on  which  seafarers  land ;  it  is 
barren,  flat,  or  rocky,  covered  with 
sand  or  sea-weed ;  the  coast  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country,  it  is  iron- 
bound  or  affording  natunl  harbours, 
and  is  the  field  of  the  marine  explorer. 
Bank  ^perhaps  an  A.S.  banc,  cf.  bench, 
but  this,  though  a  probable  form,  ii 
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not  snpported:  6k eat,  Etjm.  Diet.)' 
is  a  mound  or  ridse  of  cim^  tM  ' 
above  the  surrounfung  level ;  whetkr 
contiguous  to  water,  as  a  river,  bb* 
sea,  or  not.    It  is  seldom  applied  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  oeesn,  be- 
cause it  seldom  presents  this  appesr- 
ance;  but  in  a  nautical  sense  is  ncani 
to  denote  the  flat,  ahoal,  or  shallow, 
partially  or  entirely  covered  br  tbr 
sea ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundknd. 

COEVAL,     CONTEMPORART.    SlTi- 

CHRONous.     Commensurate. 

The  difference  of  force  between 
these  terms  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  derivations ;  Coeval  heiag 
compounded  of  Lat.  cimm,  am  egt^ 
and  Contemporary  of  Umfta,  tiac. 
As  the  age  is  of  long  duratioo,  tk 
term  coeval  is  employed  when  tk 
sense  is  existing  in  the  same  sge,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  remote  as  well  as  ko^ 

asu  *'  Silence  coeval  with  eternity, 
*'  The  building  of  such  a  i^rramid  wa 
coeval  with  such  a  dynasty  of  Ef^ 
tian  kings."  But,  tempos  metsBS 
strictly  a  oortion  oi  time,  a  period,  ve 
employ  tne  term  contemporary  foi 
^rnchronoua  periods  that  are  shorter. 
Such  are  the  lives  of  men.  '*  He  fni 
oontemporaiy  Ht  would  be  absurd  tc 
say  coeval)  witn  me  at  college." 

' '  The  history  of  redemption  is  coeval  «itl 
that  of  the  globe  itself,  has  ran  throsf 
every  stage  of  its  existenee,  and  wUl  oatln 
its  utmost  duration.'* — Bishop  Hurd. 

'*  This  king  rHeary  YIII.)  was  eatdfi 
porary  with    tne    greateat    meaarehs 
Bnrope,  namely  the  Emperor,  the  kiags 
Spain  and  Prance.**— Strtpr. 

Although  Synchronous  (nyym 
contemnoraneoiu)  is  only  the  Gre 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  contemporof 
it  is  a  convenient  term  to  use  wh 
nothing  more  is  intended  than  t 
simultaneity  of  two  occurrences  as 
matter  of  history . 

'*  Sensations  are  impressed  either  at  i 
same  instant  of  time,  or  in  contigwnis  s 
eessive  ixistants.  Henoe  it  fellows  that 
corresponding  associations  are  either  s 
ehronous  or  sncoessiTe.** — RgTJwwAy 

The    term    Commensurate  (I 
eommensfiratutymensftra,  a  in«a«Kre)n 
be  analogously  employed  when 
meaning  is  that  two  durationt  sjrndi 
niae.    {See  Adequate.) 

"We  can,  I  think,  hare  no pocatiTe  i 
of  any  spaee  or  daratioa  which  is  not  n 
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unMuraU  to  repeated  niunbert 
irda,  or  dmjn  and  years  which 
ooQ  meaeoret,  whereof  we  have 
I  oar  miada,  and  wherebj  we 
greatDcae  of  these  sorts  of  qnan- 

CXK. 

iT£.  Aluso. 
;ZD  (Ft,  oUitTf  Lat. alUgdre, 
tthtr)  means  bound  b^  al- 
inion  or  connexion  of  intC" 
hj  marriage^  compact, 
rae,  deacent :  so  Cognate 
id  by  rirtue  oi  a  common  de- 
th  terma  are  extended  be- 
rimary  application  to  human 
pa.  In  toe  group  of  Indo- 
languages,  the  mlah,  for 
ind  the  Latin  are  allied, 
rdsare  aaid  to  be  cognate 
r  be  derired  from  the  same 
it  is  cognate  which  is  allied 

lENT.  Consistent. 
Coherent  ^Lat.  clhoBrerey 
ikn)  which  is  connected  by 
ion  or  agreement  of  form, 
lence,  and  tbe  like.  That  is 
r  (Lat.  eoMuthtf  to  ttand 
irhich  is  in  harmony  with 

external  to  itsel/,  with 
;  compared.  An  incoherent 
)ne  which  does  not  hang  to- 
i  in  which  some  statements 
>f  character  with  others,  so 
itatements  do  not  eeem  to 
among  themseWes,  but  to  be 
>f  forces  which  do  not  coin- 
be  main  drift  of  what  is  said, 
stent  account  is  one  which 
I  itself.  Words  are  said  to 
rent,  actions  inconsistent, 
rent  presupposes  what  is 
to  organic  unity ;  the  con« 
mpposes  a  unity  of  charac- 
ent,  or  principle.  A  man's 
is  incoherent  from  want  of 
^er;  it  is  inconsistent  when 
IkiniMlf  to  gi?e  expression 
t  opinions  or  sentiments  in 
.  That  which  is  inconsis- 
uigruous  and  incompatible. 
b  IB  incoherent  is  dislocated, 
loose,  and  ready  to  fall  to 
oherenoe  is  especdally  ne* 

narration  and  discourse; 
f  in  pring  eridence,  in 
hortation,  and  in  the  con- 
Jyltfe. 


COLD.    FniGiD.     Gelid.    Cool. 

Of  these,  Cold  (A.  S.  eeald)  simply 
expresses  the  absence  of  heat  in  any 
degree,  whether  physically  or  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  oi  the  mental  feel- 
ings or  passions.  Frigid  (Lat.  frl- 
$^aus,fngu8f  cold)  denotes  that  which 
IS  bj|r  nature  relatirely  cold,  as  the 
Frigid  Zone.  Cool  (A.  S.  col)  de- 
notes the  lesser  degrees  of  cold,  and 
Geud  fLat.  £e[(dus,  gHu.Jrosi)  is 
applicable  only  to  conaitions  of 
natural  substances,  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere.  A  cold  nature  is  wanting 
in  zeal  and  warm-heartedness,  re- 
served, unswayed  by  passion  or  ardour 
of  sentiment.  A  nigid  nature  com- 
municates its  coldness  by  a  distant. 
unsympathizin^  manner.  A  frigid 
style  of  speaking  or  writing  is  one 
which  neither  conveys  nor  excites 
warmth  of  feeling  or  brightness  of 
thought.  Cool  is  employed  not  so 
much  of  tempeiament  (like  Cold  and 
Frigid)  as  of  the  state  of  mind  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  praiseworthy,  as  cold 
with  the  contrary.  So  we  say,  **  cold 
calculation,"  **  cold  indifference,"  but 
''cool  determination  or  courage." 
When  coolness  has  an  unfavourable 
sense,  it  refers  to  specific  demeanour 
towards  others,  as  *^cool  impudence." 
*'  It  is  in  rain  that  we  would  eoldfy  gase 
On  such  as  smile  upon  ns ;  the  heart  most 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness."     Btbon. 

"  Then,  emshed  bj  rales,  and  weakened  as 

refined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined. 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  trept. 
Till    Deelamation   roared   while     Passioa 
•lept."  Jomrsoir. 

"  To  what  eod  eave  shall  I  descend^ 
Or  to  what  gelid  foontain  bend  P  " 

Marvel. 
"  To  say  the  truth, when  the  matter  eomes 
to  be  considered  impartially  and   cooUy^ 
their  Ikults  of  whaterer  kind  will  admit  of 
much  alleriation." — Bishop  Hurd. 

COLLATE.    Compare. 

To  Compare  (Lat.  compdrare)  is  the 
generic  term.  To  Collate  (Lat. 
confttrty  part.  eoUmtus)  is  specific.  Col- 
laUon  is  a  particular  kind  of  compari- 
son not  enturely  confined  to  matters  of 
literary  criticism,  though  mostly  relat- 
ing to  these,  but  to  all  close  compari- 
sons of  which  the  object  is  to  note, 
not  general  resemblance  or  disaimi 
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Uritj,  btttipeoific  pointa  of  agreement 
and  diaftgreement 

COLLECT.  Assemble.  Muster. 
Gatbbe. 

To  Collect  (Lat  eotUghrtj  part. 
eoUtetui)  ia  to  gather  from  different 
places  into  one  body  or  place. 

*'8ooie  ritadists  say  the  colleeU  are 
pnnren  made  among  the  people  coUetUd  or 
gathered  togetber.'^-CoMBKB. 

To  Assemble  (0.  Fr.  astembUr, 
L.  Lat.  atHmiilare,  to  brin^  together) 
diffen  from  Collect  in  being  applic- 
able  onlj  to  peraons,  and  not  to 
things. 

'« Thither  he  oMsembUd  aU  hie  train.** 

Mu/roK. 

The  tranaitiye  use  of  the  yerb  has 
become  uncommon.  It  then  means  to 
cauae  to  meet  in  the  aame  place. 

To  Muster  (lit.  to  hold  an  inapeo- 
tion  of  troops ;  Fr«  monttrtf  motutr^ ; 
Lat.  monttrirtf  to  tkow)  is  to  bring  by 
effort  or  bj  authority  to  a  certain 
place  or  occasion.  It  differa  from  Col- 
lect and  Assemble  in  being  applic- 
able to  one  aa  irell  aa  manj,  hence, 
metaphoricallj,  ''to muster  courage," 
and  trom  Assemble  also,  in  being  ap- 
plicable both  to  persona  and  things. 
"  Proae  oo  the  looelj  grare  of  the  dear 


She  drope,  whilst  busy  meddling  memory 
In  barbarons  encteenone  tmutert  up 
The   past    endearments   of    their   eofter 
boors.**  Blair. 

Gather  (A.  8.  gaderian)  has  the 

aensea  of  collect  and  aaaemble,  and 

others  of  ita  own.  Aa  Muster  implies 

the  point  to,  ao  Gather  the  aonrce 

from,  which   the   taking  ia:   hence 

aimpiy  to  gather  a  flower,  wnich  ex- 

preases  no  collection  at  all. 

"  Not  that  &ir  field 
Of  Enna,    where    Proeerpin,    gathering 

flowers, 
Hefself  a  Ikirer  flower*  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that 

pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world." 

MiLToir. 

The  term,  like  Collect,  is  uaed  in  the 
aenae  of  aeduction  or  inference.  '*  I 
rather,"  that  ia,  I  infer.  **  ao  and  so 
from  what  Tou  aay."  Tne  expression 
of  the  English  Utursy,  <'  When  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,"  haa 
been  oenaurcS  aa   tantoiogj;   it  ia 


[collect] 

plainljr  not  so.    All  gatheiing  ii  not 
coUectiTe,  as  we  haye  seen. 

COLOUR.  Dte.  Tinge.  Staih. 
Paint. 

To  Colour  (Lat.  eUbrire)  issimplj 
to  impart  a  hue,  whether  superfidsUj 
or  suDstantiallj,  or  both,  u  to  eolov 
the  outside  of  a  house ;  Nature  ookan 
thegrasa  with  green.  It  may  denote 
an  artificial  proceaa,  or  a  process  of 
nature. 

**  Vain  is  the  hope  by  eeiUmrimg  to  dinbj 
The  bright  eflblgeaoe  of  the  noon-tide  n^. 
Or  paint  the  fnll-orbed  rnler  of  the  skia 
With  pencils  dipt  ia  dnll  terrestzial  dye*.* 

Masoi. 

Dye  (A.  8.  dedgian)  denotes  t 
purelj  artificial  process,  by  which 
either  the  auHaoe  or  the  entire  texture 
ma^  be  coloured;  as,  an  iroxy  btU) 
which  may  be  dyed  red,  or  a  silkefl 
fabric. 

"Weaving  was  the  inToition  of  th« 
Egyptians,  and  dyemg  wool  of  the  Lydisai'' 
— oIoLLAim,  Plmg. 

To  TiNOE  (Lat.  (in^J^re)  ia  applied 
to  both  natural  smd  artificial  processes, 
but  impliea  a  aubordinate  degrpe  ot 
colourm^ ;  as.  a  red  colour  may  be 
tinned  wiu  blue,  the  maiden's  cheek 
b  tmeed  with  red. 


tmged 

"There  is  constantly  a  cheerftil  grey  ijhy 
Jnst  soffident  to  screen  the  snn,  andto  laiti- 
gate  the  vidaioe  of  its  fierpeadiralar  tvft, 
without  obecnring  the  air  or  tmMiag  tks 
daylight  with  an  unpleasant  or  mMtadMily 
hne.*^— Assov's  Vojfoget, 

To  Stain,  which  ia  abbreriated  from 
diitam  (Fr.  lirsfttndrs,  Lat.  du  '^^- 
gvbrB^  to  decorate)  f  is,  properly,  to 
colour  with  a  heterogeneous  ooumr, 
or  to  discolour,  as  '*atain  the  pare 
white  with  accidental  spots."  From 
the  application  or  inroluntary  contact 
of  foreign  colouring  matter,or  the  idsa 
of  adornment  in  dutrnguHrtf  the  tern 
stain  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  kind 
of  dyeing.  In  this  way,  as  Paint  (Fr. 
peindre,  Lat.  pinghe)  denotes  the 
coreiing  of  the  surface  with  a  pig- 
ment, so  Stain  and  Dye  indicate  the 
colouring  of  the  substance  itself;  and 
Stain  is  said  chiefly  of  solids,  as  iTorr, 
wood,  glsss ;  and  Dv  e  of  filnous  son* 
stances  and  textile  fabrics.  Stain  ii 
often  used  for  the  accidental  mamng 
of  one  colour  by  another. 
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reward  Um  gntaCbl  miate  Tidd 
t  blood  which  tiauu  joa  northoni 
.**  Bows'8  iMcan. 


try  the  pamUr's  power  digfimn ; 
trng  eamUte»  the  poet's  \%j%, 

MjLSOV. 

I.    Abrive. 

IE  (  A.S.  cuman)  expreflses  no 

n  to  reach  up  to  aome  point, 

condition. 

good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
mr  the  thief  would  come,  he  woald 
haL-'—BMe. 

KITE  (Fr.  amoer,  L.  Lat.  arri- 
vmt  to  ikortf  ad  ripam)  ii  to 
ariom  destination.  Perioda 
i£ngB,  and  events,  as  well  as 
persons  or  bodies,  are  said  to 


I  Spistlet  of  St.  Paol,  St.  Peter« 
JBce,  we  find  frequent  mention  <^ 
1  of  oar  Lord  in  terms  which,  like 
le  text,  maj  at  first  seem  to  im- 
Mctataon  in  thoee  writers  of  His 
ricaL  " — ^HoBSLXT. 

SLY.  Graceful.  Elegant. 

.T  (A.  S.  eynUic)  expresses 

n  becoming.    A  rerj  cbeap 

?,0D  account  of  colour,  shape, 

ke,  be  becoming ;  but  Con  ely 

lome  degree  of  intrinsic  value. 

is  either  applied  directly  to 

Hial  appearance,  as  a  comeljr 

put ;  or  to  something  closely 

d  with  it  bj  way  of  dress,  of 

decoration,  or  attendant  cir- 

ae.    But  this  latter  is  now 

h  obsolete. 

fier  and  more  eomefy  tone." 

Shakespkarb. 

lie  difference  between  Com  e  ly 

OMiKG  at  present  seems  to  be 

ely  qualifies  only  the  person ; 

g  qualifies  something  which 

lation  to  the  person. 

'*  A  eosie^  creature. " 

Pieri  Ploughman. 

iruL.  on  the  other  hand,  is 

lent  Doth  of  personal  relation- 

i  of  intrinsic  value.    It  de- 

nplr  an  ele|[ance  and  charm 

itia)  of  ontbne  or  movement. 

dent  flower,  the  statue  of  the 

BelvedKre,  the  action  of  the 

iahed  orator,  are  gracefuL 

fubitn  is  an  idea  not  very  diA- 
1  beau^.  It  consists  in  mudi  the 
igi.  Grae^f^UMU  is  an  idea  be- 
.. — . A  — tion.**— Burks. 


Eleoant  (Lat.  iH^aru)  denote* 
acquired  grace,  or  such  grace  as  indi- 
cates the  touch  of  artificial  refinement* 
llie  peasant  girl  may  be  comely  and 
gpracefiil  by  nature,  out  not  elegant, 
save  so  far  as  nature  gives  to  some 
what  it  requires  art  to  develop  in 
others.  It  is  only  reflexively  that  we 
speak  of  "eleji^t  furniture,"  or  an 
"elegant  classic.*' 

"The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  eonvenience,  from 
oonvenienoe  to  eleganet,  and  firom  eUffonet 
to  nieety."— JomraOB. 

COMMAND.  Ordeb.  Injunc- 
tion.   Pbecept. 

Command  (Fr.  commander)  is  the 
most  general  of  these  terms.  It  ^pne- 
rall^  indicates  a  person  of  higher 
station.  We  speax  of  the  Divine 
commands,  and  commandments  of 
the  Divine  law.  The  noun  command- 
ment has  now  this  restricted  applica- 
tion. The  command  fiows  from  one 
who  is  in  permanent  authority,  juris- 
diction, station,  office. 

**  How  eommandatory  the  apostolical 
authority  was,  is  best  discernible  by  the 
Aposde's  mandates  unto  the  churches  upon 
several  occasioos,  as  to  the  Thessalonians, 
'We  command  the  brethren.* "—Bishop 
MoBTOir. 

Oeoeb  (Fr.  ordrCf  Lat.  ord(nem) 
comes  from  a  person  less  removed  in 
rank.  The  general  gives  commands, 
the  inferior  officers  order.  The 
master  orders,  not  commands,  his  ser- 
vant. In  Command  there  is  more  of 
power  and  digni^ ;  in  Order,  more  of 
specific  energy  or  peremptoriness.  A 
command  may  be  held  permanently, 
an  order  is  given  to  be  executed  for 
the  occasion.  The  command  or  com- 
mandment is  more  general  than  the 
order.  He  who  governs,  commands ; 
he  who  causes  another  to  carrv  into 
execution,  orders.  The  general  com- 
mands the  army  and  orders  an  assault. 
Orders  are  given  in  some  cases  where 
no  power  or  authority  of  command 
exists,  as  when  a  physician  orders  a 
certain  medicine  to  be  taken  by  his 
patient.  Force  may  order,  superiority 
commands.  To  command  may  he 
latent,  to  order  is  active.  A  citadel 
commands  a  town,  that  is,  could  re- 
duce or  demolish  it  if  necessary.    A 
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point  of  Tiew  is  called  oominandine 
which  has  elevation  and  extent,  and 
10  aeems  to  ^ve  the  spectator  a  supe- 
riorly orer  it. 

"  A  ■tep-damef  too,  I  haTO,  a  enxied  ahe. 
Who  mles  my  henpecked  aire,  «ad  ordtrs 
me."  DRTSBir. 

As  command  and  order  relate  to 

specific  acts,  so    Injunction   (Lat. 

injunctiontm)  relates  rather  to  general 

conduct;  as,  an  iniunction  of  secrecy, 

an  injunction  to  oe  careful.    It  has 

more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the 

official  ahottt  it.    So  that,  as  Com- 

XAKO  and  Order  are  for  one's  own 

sake.  80  Injunction  maj  be  entirely 

for  tne  sake  of  the  other,  as  the  father 

enjoins  his  son  to  be  diligent. 

*'  Though  ell  dntieB  ezpretsly  enjoined  are 
hj  Tirtae  of  tnch  injunction  eqnally  nece»- 
Mry,  yet  it  follows  not  that  they  are  in 
thenuelret  ecpially  excellent.'' — SoUTB. 

Precept  (Lat.  prtKeptum)  w  com- 
monly not  addressed  to  indiTiduals, 
but  has  a  moral  or  didactic  force, 
which  flows  not  simply,  or,  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  from  the  authority  of  the 
person,  but  from  the  inherent  wisdom 
of  the  thing  itself.  A  command,  an 
order,  or  an  injunction  may  be  old  or 
new  upon  the  occasion ;  a  jirecept  re- 
fers always  to  that  which  is  old  and 
established,  or  at  least  meant  to  be- 
come so  as  a  thing  of  lasting  obligation. 

"  Precepts  are  ahort— necewarily  must 
be  so — take  ap  bnt  little  room,  and  for  that 
reason  do  not  always  strike  with  the  foree 
or  leave  the  impression  which  they  oncht  to 
do."— Paley. 

COMMERCIAL.    Mercantile. 

CoMMBRciAi.  (jes  Commerce)  is 
the  widest  term,  being  sometimes 
made  to  embrace  Mercantile  (Lat, 
mercari,  to  traffic;  mereem^  nwrvAan- 
diu).  In  that  sense  ^extends  to  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
merce ;  as,  a  commercial  speculation,  a 
commercial  education,  a  commercial 
people.  Mercantile  respects  the 
actual  transaction  of  business;  and, 
as  Commercial  relates  strictly  to  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  so  Mer- 
cantile relates  to  their  sale  when 
brought  to  market. 

*'  Erery  man  thus  lires  by  eaehanging, 
or  becomes  in  some  measnne  a  merchant, 
and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be  what  is 
properly  a  eommtrcial  ■ooie^.''— Adam 
Bmitb. 


««8oehistbe  happhMM.  th 
sednoed  me  firom  the  dntiea  i 
a  mtreoMtUe  life.**— Joaxsc 

COMMIT.  Intrusi 
Confide. 

These  words  have  in 

I   idea  of  transferring  fron 

the    care    and   custody 

Commit  is  the  widest  t 

Sresses  no  more  than 
elivery  into  another's  < 
conmiit  a  case  to  an  at 
felon  to  prison.  It  is 
general  sense  of  placin 
permanent  juztapoeitioz 
or  relation  to  another ;  i 
words  to  memory  or  thou 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  n 
information,  grants  a  commi 
into  the  party'»  state  of  mii 
fonnd  non  compos,  he  nsual 
care  of  his  person,  with  asm 
for  his  maintenance,  to  som 
then  called  his  committee."- 

To  Intrust  is  to  put 
denotes  a  higher  degree  c 
as^  to  intrust  a  chiul  to 
fheud,  or  the  friend  him 
care  of  the  child.  Unlil 
is  applicable  only  to  per 

"  The  joy  of  onr  Lord  and 
they  only  are  admitted  to  w 
to  imnrore  the  talents  the^ 
withal.'*— Wnjcim. 

To  Consign  (Lat.  e 
sign  or  seal)  is  a  more  fo 
plying  abandonment  at 
sent  responsibility,  and 
plete  merging  in  the 
another,  or  a  more  compl 
state ;  as^  to  consign  g( 
hands  of  an  arent;  ai 
strongly,  thougn  metap 
consign  a  body  to  the  | 
only  objects,  not  duties 
bilities  ss  in  ihe  case  of  C< 
are  consigned.  So  we  o 
indiyiduals,  or  the  care  i 
ment  of  them,  to  others, 
sign  the  individuals  onl^ 

"  Atridet,  parting  for  the  Ti 
Omtigtud  the  yonthftil  cons< 

To  CoNrioE  (Lat.  ecn 
bines  the  transfer  of  f 
implied  in  Consign  with  ( 
implied  in  Trust.  Inth< 
confide  a  secret,"  the  res 
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ired  than  trmnsferred.  In- 
wdfl  mtttera  of  Action,  Con- 
lowledge  also.  It  is  because 
in  him  that  I  intrust  him 
bnsinefls.  To  confide  is  to 
Uasloact;  to  intrust  is  onlj 


M  maj  mider  th«  eoiutitntion 
be  Circuit  Court  jnriadictioa  of 
I  afajast  tha  UaitMl  Btatea.**— 

[IT.  Pbrfetratb. 
Uatos  to  the  doing  of  deeds, 
is  osed  onl J  in  an  unfayour- 
bad  sense ;  as,  to  commit  an 
fnilt,  or  a  crime.  Good 
•  nerer  committed. 
nuLn  ILmL  perp^trartf  to 
Q  a  gooa  sense  or  in  a  bad 
n  the  same  way  restricted,but 
reference  to  grosser  errors 
».  So  we  might  say,  *'  I 
d  a  slif  ht  mistake;  '*  mt  the 
fkt  Baamittahe  would  be  in- 
le  with  Perpbtratc.  The 
nwerer,  used  of  lighter  mat- 
to  perpetrate  a  bhuider,  or  a 
t  in  manners,  as  we  saj  when 
■arcasticallj  to  exaggerate. 

id  taacmenti  commit  no  treaioa." 

Drtdxn. 

«at  adraaeemtfiit  batt  thou  here- 


leedf 


to  perpeti'uts 

DjLKlXL. 

ION.  ORorifART.  Vulgar. 
nf  (Lat.  eommimit)y  firom  its 
sense  of  ^tneral,  fnqutnty 
ndlj  ccmie  to  signify  that 
dwap  firmn  its  ftequent  oc- 
,  and  of  no  high  or  refined 
he  term  expresHes  rather  a 
idea  than  any  positive  defect 
tionableness.  A  common- 
leraon  is  one  who  has  nothing 
ruish  him  from  the  mass  of 
Mut  him.  The  word  often 
o  more  than  generality  or 
f ,  as  in  the  following : — 

mmammeu  aod  general  long  re- 
ft doctrine  is  not  a  sofficient  nrgn- 
« truth  of  it.**— South. 

t  is  common  in  which  many 
)artake,  so  that  is  Ordinary 
nairt)  which  is  apt  to  meet 
common  order  or  succession 
I,  as  '*  an  ordinsnr  face." 
takes  its  character  for  praise 


or  blame,  according  to  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  associated.  No  such  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  phrase,  ''the 
ordinary  fbims  of  law. '  '*  Men  of 
ordinary  judgment,"  would  mean 
whose  judgment  would  make  them 
fit  judges,  as  being  of  an  average 
goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say 
of  a  book  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
performance,  would  express  dispa- 
ra^^ement.  In  this  disparaging  sense, 
it  indicates  what  is  not  likely  to  at- 
tract or  interest. 

"Nature  bestowed  upon  Pythagoras  a 
form  and  JP^raon  more  than  oratnariiy 
comely.** — Obterver, 

VuLOAR  (Lat.  vuigarit;  vulgutf  th$ 
common  pMp^),  though  it  had  not 
orig^inally  this  decidedly  unfaroorable 
sense,  as  in  the  old  phrase  ''  vulgar," 
that  is,  common,  **  tongue,'*  is  always 
now  employed  with  some  tinge  of 
depreciation,  if  not  of  actual  dispraise. 
Vulear  reports  are  such  as  are  circn- 
latea  amonr  people,  and  such  as  may 
be  supposea  to  interest  them  in  parti- 
cular. In  a  stronger  sense,  vulgar 
indicates  depravation  of  taste  and 
manners.  In  its  unfiivourable  sense. 
Vulgar  is  far  stronger  than  Common 
orORDiNARY,because  it  means  what  is 
diitinetively  seen  in  common  people. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men ;  while  Common 
and  Ordinary  are  applicable  also  to 
the  course  or  nature  of  events.  We 
may  say,  generallj^,  that  which  is 
ordinary  has  in  it  nothing  dis- 
tin^isbed;  that  which  is  common, 
nouing  refined;  that  which  is  vulgar, 
nothing  noble. 

"Verses  which  a  few  years  past  wera 
thoQght  worthy  the  attention  of  children 
only,  or  of  the  lowest  and  rudest  orders, 
are  now  admired  for  that  artless  simplicity 
which  ooee  obtained  the  name  ofcoarsenem 
and  mfyonfy.**— Kirox. 

COMPANION.  AssociATB.  Com- 
radb.  Collbague.  Mate.  Partner. 

Companion  {h,  Lat.  eom-pdnionomf 
from  pdnity  brmdy  originally  meaning 
a  meumate:  see  Brachbt,  s.  v.  cam- 
pagne)  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied 
to  anv  person  who  keeps  company  with 
another  for  a  longer  or  shorter'  time 
without  such  connexion  being  habi- 
tual, or  even  of  necessitv  an  equality 
between  the  two.    **  All  thtom^Vi  m^ 
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trareli  mj  dog  was  mj  faithful  oom- 

paoion. "    There  muat  be  some  degree 

of  ajmpathj  in  pleasure  or  pain. 

"  AIm  1  my  aonl,  thou  pi— ring  eampoMiim 
of  this  body,  thoa  fleeting  thing  that  art 
now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thoa  fljiagP" 
^Tatler. 

Associate  (Lat.  assdcidre,  to  make  a 
companion  of)  denotes  habitual  and  vo- 
luntary companionship  on  the  ground 
of  personal  community  of  feeling. 

"The  Apostles,  and  their  aaodatea.'* — 
Bishop  Pobtxus. 

Comrade  (Fr.  camaradty  Lat. 
cUnUraj  a  chamber)  is  used  of  com- 
panionship in  certain  of  the  lighter 
relations  of  society,  dependent  upon 
and  subordinate  to  a  common  rule  of 
life.  So  a  comrade  is  an  associate 
who  is  not  so  purely  by  personal 
choice.  Playfellows  at  school,  or 
soldiers  of  the  same  regiment  are  com- 
rades. The  comrade  livet  with  us, 
the  companion  gou  with  us.  The 
comrade  is  more  intimate  than  the 
companion,  who  may  be  lightly  joined 
and  lightly  left. 

*'  In  the  meantime  the  other  two  squad- 
rons were  oalm  spectators  of  the  root  of 
their  eomnubf."— AxsoK's  Voyage$, 

Mate  (etym.  doubtful;  see  Wedg- 
wood) is  to  the  ^rer  relations  of  life 
what  Comb  AD  E  is  to  the  lighter,  and 
denotes  a  common  employment  in 
which  each  takes  a  part.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  relation  between  two 
persons,  while  comrade  always  implies 
a  number. 

"1 
Will  way  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and 

there 
My  mate,  that's  nerer  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  lost."   Shakespkabs. 

Colleague  (Fr.  colUguty  Lat.  col" 
ligaS  is  one  who  is  united  with 
anotheT  in  the  tenure  of  an  oflSce,  or 
the  discharge  of  an  official  duty. 

"  Being  yet  very  young,  says  Plotareh,  I 
was  joinra  in  commission  with  another  in 
an  embassy  to  the  proconsul,  and  my  coi- 
league,  falling  sick,  was  forced  to  stay  be- 
hind, so  that  the  whole  business  was  trans- 
acted by  me  alone."— DBTDUir. 

Pabtneb  is  commonly  one  who 
takes  pari  in  a  social  community  of 
interest,  whether  grave  or  gay;  as, 
a  partner  in  busines8,  a  partner  in 
the  daace,  a  partner  for  life. 


*'No  ftith»  BO  trust,  no  fiiendship,  ihsll  bi 

known 
Among  the  Jealous  partnert  of  a  throoc; 
But  he  who  reigns  shall  strrre  to  nifi 

alone."  Rowb'S  Imbi. 

COMPARATIVELY.   Riu- 

TIVELY. 

Compabatxvbly  means  aoeording 
to  estimate  made  by  compuinD; 
Relatitbly,  according  to  a  relstkn 
to  something  else.  The  former  is 
opposed  to  positiyely,  the  latter  to 
aDsoltttely.  Comparatiyely  regiidi 
an  BTerage,  relatively  a  standsrd  or 
requirement.  There  were  relstirelj 
few  persons  present,  that  is,  in  rectni 
to  the  matter  that  had  brought  tnen 
together.  There  were  comparatinlj 
few,  that  is,  considering  the  generali^ 
of  such  occasions. 

COMPARTMENT.  Depait- 
ment. 

These  words,  derivatiTes  of  the 
Lat.  parttrt,  to  port  off,  express,  the  for* 
mer  only  material  diTiaions,  tne  Utter 
divisions  of  an  abstract  kind,  as  mentili 
intellectual,  literary,  conventional. 

COMPENSATION.  Remum- 
bation.  Rbcompense.  Amends* 
Satisfaction.  Requital.  Rewaeo* 
Meed.    Guebdon. 

To  CoMPBNSATE  is  to  fumish  as 
ecj^uivalent  for  anything  lost  or  parted 
with  by  another  ( Lat.  oompeiuare,  t9 
counterbalanoc^  to  compensate).  It 
commonly  supposes  that  the  loss  bstf 
been  in  nvour,  or,  in  some  way,  in 
the  cause  of  toe  person  making  the 
compensation;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. So  one  might,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  give  to  a  poor  person  as  a 
compensation  for  a  loss  wnioh  he  bad 
unfortunately  sustained. 

"  Not  having  any  certain  knowledge  of  s 
future  state  of  reward  (though  the  wisest  uf 
them  did  indeed  hope  for  it,  and  think  it 
highly  probable),  they  were  forced,  that 
they  might  be  consistent  with  their  own 
principles,  to  suppose  the  practiee  of  Tirtue 
a  sufficient  reward  to  itseif  in  all  canes,  and 
a  full  compensation  for  all  the  sufferings  ol 
the  world.^'— Clabkb. 

Rbmunebation  (Lat.  H^muiUiratio- 
nem)  is  commonly  taken  in  the  specific 
sense  of  compensation  for  personal 
services  done  to  the  remunerator. 
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I  legblmton  hftTe  tar  the  m<wt 
I  to  make  th«  ittaetion  of  their 
r  Timdicmtacj  thea  remmuratonft 
t  imther  in  poaishmente  then  m 
kular  mrftrde.**  •  Blaokstokx. 

PBN8B  and  Reward  ttand 
yther  in  this  relation,  that 
le  (Ft,  recompente^  is  a  re- 
linJent  to  the  thinr  done, 
ia,  literallj,  that  which  re- 
is  related  to  the  thin^  ^Fr. 
fkmpmmtw).  An  mana- 
'  at  achool  is  rewarded,  not 
•ed,  hy  a  priie.  On  the 
d,  if  the  boj  were  to  aet  his 
rainat  the  efforta  and  self- 
had  made  and  exercised  in 
fian  hia  priie,  he  might  aaj. 
rell  recompenaed  for  all  I 
e."  Reward  fbllowa  upon 
conduct,  and  maj  be  for 
ad  conduct.  In  the  former 
opposed  to  puniahment,  in 
it  la  identical  with  it.  Ke- 
ia  wide,  and  more  Taried  on 
ids  of  its  bestowal.  It  has 
d  to  the  aimple  merits  and 
of  the  action,  and  more  to 
i  ixim  of  what  it  cost,  in 
t,  and  the  like.  Yet  reoom- 
generally  speaking,  the  re- 
to  merit,  of  which  we  nature 
nt  are  to  be  determined  by 
eonaiderationa  and  custom, 
mon  is  for  semce,  reeom- 
kmg,  aaaiduoua,  meritorious 

0  heet  taof  ht  me  to  forgire  the 

tense  as  firienda  the  food  miiledf 
i  e  precept  of  Thy  will, 
t  merej  oo  Thy  eerrmnt't  head.** 

Dbtdkn. 

good  and  eril,  pleeanre  or  pein, 
la  olMenraBw  or  breach  oi  the 
e  decree  of  the  law-maker,  ia 
ill  reward  and  poniahment.'*— 

(A.  S.  m^,  merit,  reward) 
na  of  familiar  use.  It  is  a 
hich  we  iairlT  earn  bj  our 
tions;  sometning  bestowed 
td  in  consideration  of  merit, 
h  does  not,  like  RxwAno, 
T  aubetantial  Tslue,  as  the 
r  praise,"  but  rather  some- 
eh  derives  its  ralua  firom  its 
leehtfacter. 


"  At  he  pmnooncee  laitljr  on  each  deed. 
Of  lo  marh  fkme  in  hearen  expect  thj 
meed.'*  Milton. 

GiTBRDON  is  a  French  word,  and 
combines  the  two  notions  of  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  a  reward,  being  a  hybrid 
L.  Lat.  wideT'donum  ;  made  up  of  O. 
H.  G.  wider y  back  again ;  and  the  Lat. 
donumf  a  gift:  me  Littrk.  It  is  that 
which  is  received  and  recognized  aa  a 
recompense  from  one  who  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  recognixe  the 
thing  done,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be 
of  intrinsic  value. 

"  Verae,  like  the  laarel,  its  immortal  wuedp 
Shonld  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed.** 

Cowpsr. 

Amends  and  Satisp action  both  be- 
long to  cases  in  which  the  person 
compfotns  of  loss.  Amends  {Tr.  amende) 
relates  rather  to  the  thing,  tattf/aetion 
(Lat.  tittisfactianem)  to  the  person. 
Amends  restores  the  balance  of  depri- 
vation, Satispaction  the  balance  of 
discontent.  So  we  may  make  amends 
not  only  to  persons,  but  abstractedlv; 
as  we  speak  of  making  amends  for  idle- 
ness bjr  increased  efforts  afterwards ; 
but  satisfaction  is  purely  personal. 

"  Then  let  na  seek 
Some  safer  resolatioa,  which,  paethinki, 
I  hare  in  riew,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  eenteaee — that  thy  eeed  thall 

bmiae 
The  Serpent'i  head— piteona  amende,** 

M11.TOV. 
"For  the  transgreaaioaa  of  man,  maa 
eoght  to  make  Mmtufaetton,  bat  he  esold 
not."— SHXRiBAir,  Armome. 

Requital,  which,  like  quit  and  oe- 
quit,  is  originally  from  Lat.  quie$,  rett 
(something  given  to  set  the  mind  of 
the^  debtor  at  rest),  is  simply  the 
givinff  of  something  in  return  for 
something  done  towards  ourselves. 
This  may  be  anything  but  a  reward 
or  a  recompense.  It  is  dictated  sim- 
ply by  gratitude,  and  is  not  conferred. 
The  requital  is  of  the  fullest  possible 
value  in  the  case  of  Uie  truly  grateful. 
It  is  mean  or  even  injurious  in  the 
absolutely  ungrateful.  It  is  a  matter 
of  evil  for  evu  in  the  vindictive.  It 
is  simple  punishment  in  cases  where 
it  consists  of  deserved  suffering  coming 
from  those  who  have  a  right  to  inflict  it. 

"  Every  reeeirer  ia  debtor  to  hia  bene- 
Ikctor;  he  owea  him  all  the  good  he  re- 
celvea  from  hfan,  and  ia  alwaja  obliged  to  a 
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thaakfal  acknowIedgmeiittnDd.wheneTerhe 
hftth  opfKvtQiutjr,  to  an  eqairsMnt  reqtUtal. " 
— SooTT,  CkrisUaM  Lift. 

COMPETITION.  Emulation. 
Rivalry.    Ambitiov. 

Competition    (Lat.    eoMpet^re,  Ut 

mtet  together  ;  am^pitltorf  arival)  ib  not 

a  matter  of  feeling^  but  of  action.   It  is 

the  attempt  to  gam  aomething  deaii^ 

able  with  or  against  others  who  are 

aiming  at  the  same  thing,  especiallj 

in  matters  of  interest  and  honour. 

**  Bat  they  ooght  to  oooaiiler  that  when 
thaae  two  parts  of  reli|(ioii  oome  in  eumpeti'- 
tiom,  derotion  is  to  giro  wmy  to  ehajrity, 
meicy    being    better    tbaii    •acriflee."— 

TlLLOTSON. 

Emulation  (Lat.  nmtUaHatum)  is  a 
matter  of  feeling,  which  often  prompts 
to  competition.  It  is  a  desire  of  ex- 
celling, and  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  efforts  in  that  direction.  It  is 
always  relative  to  others,  whom  the 
emulous  person  desires  to  equal,  imi- 
tate, or  excel.  And  in  this  waj  it 
differs  from  Ambition,  which  is  not 
relative  directlj  to  others  (Lat.  ambX- 
tibnenif  from  dnwire,  to  go  about  canvasg- 
i"^  f"^  office).  The  emulous  penon  is 
thmkiug  of  others  who  are  running 
the  same  course ;  itte  ambitious  person 
thinks  only  of  the  goal  and  the  prise, 
and  not,  except  iudirectlj.  of  others 
who  have  to  be  passed  in  Uie  course. 

A  noble  emulatum  preratled  among  the 
eompanions  to  obtain  the  flret  plaee  in  the 
edeem  of  their  chieft,  among  the  ehieft  to 
aeqnire  the  greatest  nomber  of  raliant 
eompanions.''--<HBBOir. 

**  Cromwell,  I  ehai^  thee  fling  away  om- 

bition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

8HAKXSPXA.BB, 

Rivalry  (Lat.  rivdlis,  one  who  uses 
a  brookf  rivia,  tn  eomtnon  with  another) 
has  always  a  selfish  object.  It  con- 
sists in  trjini^  to  get  something  for 
one's  self  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
possession,  a^inst  one  or  more  others 
who  are  trying  for  t^e  same  thing. 
It  does  not  aim  at  excellence  except 
as  a  means  to  acquisition.  Emulation 
denotes  concurrence,  Rivalry  denotes 
conflict.  Men  love  those  whom  they 
emulate,  but  entertain  different  feel- 
ings towards  those  whom  they  rival. 
There  is  generosity  in  emulation,  and 
selfishness  in  rivalry.  Emulation 
seeks  to  merit  success,  rivalry  to  ob- 


tain it.  The  emuloi 
pass,  the  rival  woulc 
Vet  rivalry  may  be 
when  two  or  more  pi 
and  honourably  stri 
gain. 
* '  Keen  conteatioasaa 

JXFFBBY. 

COMPLAIN.  M 
Reorbt. 

Complain  (O,  Fr. 
fiangfrej  to  beat,  atri 
find  fiMiIt  sadly.  M 
complain  is  to  expre 
It  is  plain  that  this  n 
the  course  of  thinfi 
with  the  conduct  oTi 
complaint  In  either  c 
openly,  and  impUei 
befiUlen  one  haa  I 
or  unjust,  fixim  wh 
may  have  oome.  Yi 
the  oondttct  of  anoth 
a  superior,  or  from 
fioiently  on  anequaU 
to  complain  to  some 

**SaTe  where  from   y 

tower 
The  moping  owl  doth 

pUUM 

Of  sneh  as,  wanderini 

bower. 
Molest  her  aaoient  soliti 

MvBMUB  (Lat  mi 
suppressed  expresaic 
a^^ainst  a  superior  po 
Bistible  force  of  circui 

"WhatifOod,  wUlinc 
of  Hismer^,  calls  and  ae 
very  hMt  how  of  the  day, 
equally  with  those  that 
have  we  anything  to  n 
proceeding,  or  to  carp  at 
mmr  at  our  brother's  feli 

Repine.  Unlike 
MuRMua,  Repine  (j 
poindre,  to  prick' a^ 
and  Latham)  implies 
pression,  but  an  ini 
which  preys  on  the  sp 
to  the  ^neral  lot  or  o 

*^  Repining  is  sorrow  i 
gr«*e  of  resentment  agai 
agent,  where  the  mind  c 
foirth  into  strong  vxptti 
CooAjr. 

Reorst    (Fr.    reg 
matters  of  fact^  and 
that  something  should 
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it  hat,  and  a  wiih  that  it  ahonld 
ive  been  otberwiae.  It  ia  uaed, 
lilie  L&MBMT,  to  express  a  modified 
'^pUint  of  another,  but  it  ia  eqmJl j 
ippoeaUe  to  one's  self.  One  may  re- 
mt  one's  own  oondoct,  as  well  as 
ttkit  of  another.  The  essential  idea 
ofregret  is  that  of  looking  hack  with 
(iiitiifiction.  If  it  be  on  what  has 
ooevrad  without  onrselTes,  then 
re^  is  sorrow;  if  it  be  connected 
vith  oar  own  aots,  then  regret  is 
RpenUDoe. 

"  AUte  rmCfflrf  in  tb«  dost  he  Um^ 
Vke  jiddi  igadblj  or  who  bntTelr  diot.** 

Pork's  Homer 

RiMOiiSTBATB  (L.  Lat.  rAnofutrsrs, 
to  Am  Mgaim)  and  Expostulate  (Lat. 
OfrntUutf  to  requirt  urgently). 

These  two  much  resemDle  each 
otber,  iaasmoch  as  they  denote  the 
crwplitat  of  another's  conduct,  which 
■  exiiaaded  into  reasoning  with  him ; 
bvtRixoirsTEATE  is  the  nulder  term  of 
tbetwo.  The  person  who  remonstrates 
vitb  taother  is  more  on  an  equalitj 
vitfa  Inn  than  the  expostulator,  wfaio 
•  as  inpehor  position,  reasons  leas, 
nd  dictates  more.  Remonstrances 
ttd  expostulations  may  be  made 
cither  before  the  act  by  way  of  dis- 
Kiftoa,  or  after  it.  In  the  latter  caae 
^  olject  is  to  produce  an  impres- 
*><»  01  dinatis&otion  or  repentance. 
There  teems  to  be  a  further  diiference 
ia  ntture  of  the  force  employed  in 
^  eMe.  Expostulation  is  a  more 
^intt  tppeal  to  the  person  himself, 
isd  ther»»re  includes  the  employ- 
■ott  of  any  means  which  may  in- 
'vacehioL  Remonstrance  is  rather 
*>  appeal  to  the  ease,  and  indirectly 
^  the  person's  sense  of  its  injustice, 
^pDpriet^y  or  the  like.  They  re- 
vr  ezdosiTely  to  matters  of  right 
ttd  wrong,  not  to  matters  of  truth 
tad  &lsebood.  except  so  far  aA  they 
*B  iSMKiatea  with  or  flow  out  of 
^^  rsuses.  We  do  not  expostu- 
hte  or  remonstrate  against  ignorance 
«r&lK  opinions,  though  we  might 
so  io  against  persons  for  neglectmg 
^Ppattnnities  of  fuller  or  exaeter 
^■^ledge,  and  against  the  results  of 
«•  neglect. 

*  V«  mm  «M  eiq^ostmlation  kindlf.** 

Shauespxajul 


«« 


It  is  the  proper  baotaeoi  of  s  diriae  to 
state  oaies  of  cnnsnience,  and  to  remonelraU 
•gainst  aaj  growing  eormptions  in  wactieo 
and  e^>eciall7  in  prineiplet.''— WATXlr 
LAVD. 

COMPLEXITY.  CoMPucATioM. 
Intricacy.     CoMPOUNOiifo.     Com- 

POeiTXMESS. 

CoMPLKxmr  and  Compucation 
are  both  deriyed  finom  the  Lat.  compU- 
carty  to  fold  together.  Intricacy  is 
from  trice,  tryitty  hindrance.  Com- 
plexity is  the  effect  produced  by  com« 
plication,  whether  on  the  bodily  eye 
or  on  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 
Complication  is  a  confused  inyolotion 
of  things.  Intricacy  rcnresents  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  dennite  line  of 
thoughtor  moTement  on  aooount  of  the 
complexity  or  complication  of  things. 
In  a  wood,  in  conseonence  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  foliage,  the  taak  is 
one  of  complexity,  and  it  is  an  intri- 
cate matter,  to  find  the  riffht  path. 
Compucation  is  oftener  used  of  winds 
and  circumstances,  as  ''complicated 
sentences," ''  his  affiura  are  in  a  com- 
plicated state;"  Complexht,  of  ideas, 
as  a  complex  proposition ;  Intricate, 
of  matters  which  hare  to  be  inyesti- 
gated,  mastered,  or  understood,  as 
"an  mtricate  point  of  law."  Com- 
plexity is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
comnlication,  which  is  more  specific. 
So  Complexity  is  employed  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  tnings  to  become 
complicated,  as  by  Burke: — 

•«  Men  are  ereiy  now  and  then  pat  by 
complexify  of  homan  allkin  into  Strang* 
sitaatioos." 

"  A  eomjMeatum  of  disaaaes.**— Macait- 

X.AT. 

*'Manj  who  toil  through  the  intrieaey 
of  oomplioatod  qrstems  are  insnperablj  em- 
barrassed with  the  least  perplexity  in  oom- 
mon  aflkira." — Sambler, 

Compounding  (Lat.  eomponh^^  to 
put  together)  denotes  the  physical 
amalgamation  of  homogeneous  sub- 
stances, and  is  not  a  moral  term ;  ex- 
cept 80  far  as  Compound  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  eompbnitref  to  aUatf 

i strife),  to   compound  a  difference 
eompotUre  /item). 

**  There  was  liVfinees  enoagfa  in  the  fea- 
tures of  each  manner  to  fkronr  Looian's  at* 
tempt  in  compounding  his  new  dialogne." 
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CoMPoeiTS  (Ltt.  eompcn^he^  ecmpo' 
Htu$,  to  put  together)  is  a  more  artistic 
term  than  compound.  That  is  Com- 
pound which  eorukts  of  more  than  one 
suhetance,  ingredient,  or  element; 
that  is  CoMPOsrrB  into  which  they 
haye  been  imported  so  as  to  constitute 
It  as  the  result  of  desien.  In  the 
compound  more  than  one  uing  meets. 
In  tne  composite  more  than  one  prin- 
ciple of  combination  is  exemplified. 
Tne  Composite  order  of  architecture 
combines  the  Ionic  and  the  Corin- 
thian. A  compound  building  might 
be  made  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of 
marble. 

"  In  this  we  shall  follow  the  order  that 
we  hare  abore  laid  down«  first  diriding 
■peeeh  as  a  whole  into  its  eonstitvent  parts, 
then  reaolTiag  it  as  a  eempotiie  into  its 
matter  and  form.'*— HxMBis,  ffermes, 

COMPOSITION.    Mixture. 

CoNOLOMERATIOlf.      AMALGAMATION. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensiye  is  Mixture  (Lat.  mix- 
tnra'f.  It  expresses  the  interfusion  of 
particles  of  a  different  nature  into 
one  mass,  solid  or  liquid,  or  of  soluble 
with  liquid ;  and  may  be  the  result  of 
chance  or  design,  ana  in  proportioned 
quantities  or  not.  It  is  used  physically 
and  analogously.  Composition  (Lat. 
compMHonem)  is  the  forming  a  whole 
(or  the  whole  so  formed)  by  a  collo- 
cation or  association  of  parts,  elements, 
or  ingredients,  designedly  and  accord- 
ing to  proportion.  Where  the  ingre- 
dients are  material,  the  term  commonly 
used  is  Compound,  although  we  speak 
in  the  abstract  of  the  composition  of  a 
physical  whole,  as  for  instance  an  or- 

Sised  body.  A  Conglomeration 
t.  eongUmitratioMm,  a  ntlUng  toge- 
;  gUmuSf  gGim3HSf  a  ballf  as  of  wool) 
is  iterally  a  collection  into  a  round 
mass;  while  Amalgamation, firom a- 
m/dgam  (Lat.  tndlagma ;  Gr.  fiaJMyfjuLf 
a  mf't  tubgtanee,  from  ix&\aff9w  to 
'tfuJte  softf  a  compound  of  mercury 
with  some  other  metal)  points  to  the 
compounding  of  rarious  solid  particles 
into  one  lump.  Thus  in  Mixture  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  the  variety  or 
unlikeness  of  the  components.  In 
CoMPQsmoN  the  skill  and  judgement 
of  the  composer.  InCoNGix>MERATiON 
the  foroea  unity  of  the   mass.    In 


Amalgamation  the  homogmeouf  nt- 
ture  of  the  unions. 

Compound.    Complex.    (5m  Cm* 

PLEXITY.) 

As  compared  with  each  other,  that 
two  adjectives  differ  in  that,  wkik 
Complex  denotes  inyolution,  Coi* 
POUND  only  denotes  a  moreexteml 
kind  of  amalgamation  oroomhinatioo. 
A  grammatical  form  may  be  eon- 
pound  (the  word  **  compound  "  ii  u 
instance  of  it),  but  it  is  not  complex. 
This  is  reaerred  for  metaphoricsl  use, 
as  in  the  subjoined  employment  of  it 
by  Locke. 

"  Bat  the  opinion  of  Badiaaan  is  bmw 
prohable,  that  the  town  now  called  Dasdj 
IS  a  compound  word  of  Down  and  Tsj.*— 

8POT8WOOD. 

'*  A»  these  simple  ideas  are  obseritd  ts 
exist  in  sereral  combmatioas  naitcd  ts- 
gether,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  coaiiiiff 
sererai  of  them  anited  together  as  Me  idf% 
and  that  not  oolj  as  thej  are  naited  i»  ts> 
teroal  objects,  bat  as  itself  has  joined  tboa 
Ideas  thns  made  ap  of  several  simple  obm 
pat  together  I  rafl  oomplsx,  sndi  ■■  si« 
bemntj,  mtitade,  a  man,  an  armj,  tkt 
anirerse.  ^LooKK. 

COMPOUND.    Compose. 

These  two  words,  formed  from  tbe 
same  root  (Lat.  eompbnire),  serre  to 
represent,  the  first  the  physics],  the 
second    the    metaphysical    mom- 
The    words   are    often    usea  intfl- 
changeably^  yet  this  distinction  hoMi 
good.  "  Of^what  is  this  pudding  cob* 
posed  ?  "  is  a  Question  which  would 
carry  the  mind  to  the  receipt  for  it» 
and  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
made  it;  ''Ofwhat  is  it  compounded  ^ 
to  the  actual  ingredients  only.   So  aa 
artist  composes  his  subject,  and  com' 
pounds  his  colours. 

**  la  like  manner,  if  bj  knowinf  that 
coloon  are  nothing  else  bat  Tarioos  mia- 
tares  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  bodies,  oar 
disoonrse  assores  as  that  bj  aereral  com- 
poimdings  of  these  extremes,  rsds,  blocs, 
jrellowt,  greens,  and  all  other  intermediate 
colours  may  be  generated.**— DieBT. 

**  Let  me  compooe 
Romething  in  rerse  as  well  as  prose." 

Pops. 

COMPRISE.  Contain.  Com- 
prehend. Include.  Embrace.  In- 
yoLVE.    Imply. 

Comprise  (Fr.  ctfinprts,  from  Lat. 
eom'prtntuSf  part.  C€mpr}tkend(br$)  is 
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taed  meUDbjrsicallj,  that  is, 
■  com  prciieMiTeneia  or  in- 
!H  ts  appreciated  by  the 
1 18  a  tenn  commonly  applic- 
the  indiTidiial  objects  in- 
nder  an  abatract  or  collective 
It  is  to  saj,  to  CoMPRisa  is  to 
>j  tbe  metaphTaica]  force  of  a 
'*or  instance,  we  could  not 
X  trees  are  eompriatd  in  that 
It  we  miffbt  say,  «  Those  six 
aprise  all  the  timber  on  my 
If  we  meant  to  say  that 
cott's  works  were  part  of  tbe 
f  an  aeqnaintsiiee,  we  mi^bt 
he  librarr  contains  or  com- 
ott's  works;"  but  we  should 
D  quite  tbe  same  thing.  In 
er  nse,  we  simply  state  that 
(articular  whole  is  contained 
ig  as  a  part.  In  the  latter, 
eate  of  tiie  library  an  Ixten- 
which  in  this  case  hss 
dsquatM  to  include  those  par- 
rorks.  The  term  Comprise 
the  idea  of  inclusion  tlutt 
late   or   commensurate    in- 


by  thftm  decreed  either 
bntkn  of  Chrittian  belief  or  re- 
'hamr»wukfn  heoomprued,  at 
looker  veil  iK»Ceth,  in  fovr  words, 
irfectlj,  iadivisiblj,  distinctly/ 
,  perfcrClj  bmui,  indiriaibly  one 
■tacHy  two  natnret." — Buhop 

eant  to  enumerate  all  that 
Ired  in  the  term  library,  we 
f  a  library  comprises  book- 
I  well  as  books;  or,  that  book 
liar  is  comprised  in  the  list. 
(Lat.  eonttnire)  denotes 
irithin  another  tiling  as  a 
itter  of  fact,  and  not  of  in- 
r  implication ;  as,  the  yessel 
li],  tnat  man's  writings  con- 
f  original  ideas.    There  is, 

commonly  a  specific  rela- 
or  coBununity  between  tbe 
tained  and  that  which  con- 

This  ^pears  in  the  term 
which  is  not  the  case  with 

or  Incluos  ;  for  these  latter 
e  to  things  which  in  use  and 
•9  entirely  forei^  among 
!s.  Yet  Contain  is  generic, 
e  taken  as  tbe  uniyernl  term, 
the  rest  are  modifications. 


"And  when  he  (Crmnmer)  came  to  th* 
last  part  of  his  tmak,  he  boldly  owned  his 
books,  aTowinff  the  trnthe  in  them  am- 
tained,  and  dudaimed  the  Roman  dee- 
trine."— Stbtpe. 

CoMPRSHEND  (Lat  comprtt«iu/&»), 
like  Comprise,  and  unlike  Contain, 
can  only  be  used  metaphysically ;  but 
it  denotes  the  extent  of  an  imposed 
term,  not  an  inherent  or  spontaneous 
force.  Comprehension  is  the  result 
of  purpose;  whUe  comprisal  flows 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  compris- 
ing. Rules  comprehend  particular 
inatances,  laws  comprehend  certain 
cases^  a  word  comprehends  several 
meanings.  Thecbaracter  of  Contain 
ispbysical,  of  Comprise  metaphysiaU, 
of  CoMPRiRBND  geometrical  and  ana- 
logous. 

"The  Tirtnes  required  in  the  heroic 
poem,  and,  indeed,  in  all  writings  pob- 
Uehed,  are  eompreAtmUd  all  in  toJs  one 
word,  discretion.'*— HoBBn. 

Include  (Lat  inelwDin)  is  meta- 
physical, while  the  phyncal  meaning 
u  expressed  by  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  inctote.  It  is  to  Contain 
in  the  relation  of  the  logical  whole  to 
tbe  parts,  that  is,  of  the  universal  to 
the  particular. 

"  Onr  Master  Christ  thoweth  that  in  fnl- 
fllling  two  of  these  commandments  be  all 
works  included.'*—BAXma. 

Embrace  (Fr.  embrutter  ;  bnuy  the 
arm)  is  a  metaphorical  term,  meaning 
to  inclose  as  if  in  the  arms.  It  is  a 
livelier  term  than  Include,  and  com- 
monly denotes  a  distant,  indirect,  or 
unexpected  including. 

*'  Not  that  my  sons;  in  raeh  a  seaaty  spaee, 
8o  large  a  subject  KOj  can  embraet.** 

Drtdbt. 

Involve  and  Imply  are  commonly 
used  oPone  particular  only.  In- 
volve (Lat  involvHref  to  enwrap)  de- 
notes that  which  exereises  such  a 
force  upon  another  thing  as  to  draw 
it  after  itself  of  necessity.  **  Such  a 
scheme  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
large  expenditure  of  money."  Imply 
(Lat.  tsmftcars.  to  enfold)  relates  only 
to  the  force  or  words  or  the  virtue  of 
ideas,  as  Involve  to  the  necessities  of 
things.^  Imply  is  opposed  to  «»^ff. 
An  implied  promise  is  one  &iny  to 
be  anaerstood  or  infened  from  t!b« 
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words  Qied,  though  not  reducible  to  a 
distinct  statement.  In  a  definition 
which  includes  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  the  tenn  defined  implies  anj 
one  because  all  of  the  ineluaed  ideas. 
Thus  murder  implies  killing,  because 
Idllingy  together  with  ouer  ideas, 
enters  into  the  definition  of  murder. 
TrayeUing  involTea  fatigue  as  well 
as  pleasure.  An  iuTolyed  promise  is 
one  which  is  necessitated  by  what  has 
been  said  0r  dims.  Generally  speaking, 
words  imply,  and  circumstances  in- 
roWe.  If  one  thing  inyolyes  another, 
it  so  contains  it  that  the  two  must  go 
together  by  an  indissoluble  connexion. 
Vive  inyolyes  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  premises  of  a  syllo- 
gism inyolye  the  conclusion,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is.  evened  from 
them. 

**  W«  eaanot  deinoiitix«te  these  things  so 
M  to  fhow  th»t  the  contraxy  neeeaauilj  in- 
voJveM  ft  oontndiotioa/'~TiLLOTSOH. 

'*  Where  %  niAlieioas  Mtisprored,  smftli* 
cioos  intention  is  vmpUed**--SHJaiJJOO^ 

CONCILIATE.  Reconcile.  Pro- 
pitiate. 

To  CoNCiUATB  (Lat  condUare)  is 
to  gain  the  affections  or  goodwill  of 
another  for  one's  self.  To  Reconcile 
(from  the  same  root)  is  to  restore 
others  to  goodwill.  Reconcile  has 
also  the  peculiar  sense  of  briimnff  a 
person  into  acquiescence  with  tnat 
which  is  distasteful.  Reconcile  is 
used  of  persons,  while  Conciliate 
ma^  be  applied  to  oualities ;  as,  to  con- 
ciliate regard  and  esteem.  To  con- 
ciliate amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
conciling to  one's  self,  for  to  conciliate 
is  to  gam  oyer,  and  this  may  be  one 
who  was  preyiously  either  indifferent 
or  an  enemy,  lliere  is  an  analogous 
use  of  Reconcile  in  which  ft  is  em- 
ployed in  die  sense  of  proying  con- 
gruous or  compatible :  as,  to  reconcile 
conduct  widi  principles,  to  reconcile 
statements  or  differences.  Propi- 
tiate ^Lat.  prifpVtiareyis  nearly  iden- 
tical with  Conciuatb.  But  Conciliate 
is  to  bring  to  a  harmony  of  sentiment, 
Proph-iate  to  render  actively  fiiyour- 
able,  especially  by  appeasing  wrath  or 
iU-wiU.  We  conciliate  equals  and 
propitiate  superiors,  especially  those 


of  great  influence  and  poi 
conciliate  the  judgment  and 
we  propitiate  the  feelings  an 
tions,  of  another.  When  we] 
ciliated  him  he  thinks  bett 
when  we  haye  propitiated 
feels  less  harshly  towards  m 

"  The  npAdty  of  hit  frthsT's  s 
tion  had  excited  soch  oniTmnl  i 
thftt  ic  WM  found  expedi^it  to  coi 
natioo."— Hallam. 

"  Fint  be  reameOei  to  thj  he 
then  eome  sad  oOsr  thy  gift."— » 

*'Wilh  each  m  muaiAoe  Go 


feToanUe.  or  Ood  is  propitiate, 
Kngtish«.*'-^Mi»op  ( 


CONCISE.  Succinct. 
D  ENS  En .    Sent  entious. 

Concise  (Lat  concidftv, 
skortf  part.  eoncUus)  is  usei 
in  speaking  or  writing,  and  i 
expression  of  much  in  a  fe« 

'*  To  tell  yon  the  troth,  I  w 
elined  to  be  somewhat  angry  at 
ness  of  yoQt  letters ;  bntlam  i 
reooneiled  to  yoor  eomdte  maai 
condemn  my  own  as  dowarigfai 
and  shall  make  yoor  epistles  th 
mine."— MxLMOTH,  Oeero. 

Succinct  (Lat.  suedng 
succinetiu^  to  md  or  tuei 
the  same  signification,  but 
more  fre<^uently  to  the 
matter,  while  Concise  belo: 
phraseology;  so  we  should  i 
else  expression,  and  a  sue 
ratiye  or  style. 

"  A  strict  and  suednet  s^e  ii 
yon  can  take  away  nothing  wi 
and  that  losse  to  be  manifest.**- 

Condensed  (Lat  conder 
densuty  cUm)  relates  rati 
mode  of  treatment  by  whici 
is  brought,  and,  as  it  were,  c 
into  a  smaller  space  thai 
have  occupied. 

"  The  secret  course  pnxsned 
and  at  Madrid  may  be  condem 
nsnal  fonnnla— dissimnlatioa,  i 
taen,  and  again  dissimnlatioB.'* 

The  term  Sententious 
ttntut)  marks  the  style  w 
at  being  short,  pithy,  and  i 
the  same  time,  as  if  er&n 
were  a  maxim.  The  tern 
wss  indicatiye  of  more  p 
now  belongs  to  it  when 
probably  be  used  in  the  iroi 


^ 


jce] 


toially  diOMtie.  Fethaos 
nt  woald  itttDiaUy  underlie 
xom  the  beginnmgyfor  who 
Dent  to  epeek  thue  without 
or  edf-coneeitl   So  Addi- 
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handy  the  tenn  ii  one  of 
■e  in  the  following : — 

^«  is  elaaar  aadttroog,  short  and 
t,  sboiiiidiag  with  sBtithesss* 
ns»sad  asBiy  stzokssof  wit>"-— 

LUSIVE.     Final.     Deci- 

LTIMATB. 

tenns  agree  in  expressing 

aeter  of  what  is  aaid  or  done 

iTea  no  room  for  suheequent 

lion  or  prooedure.    Conclu- 

t.  eoneludire,  to  shut  up)  is 

J  nsed  of  that  which  tenni- 

;uBient  or  dehate  bj  its  over- 

^  or  irresistible  force;  as,  a 

re  proo^  conclusive  evidence. 

his  objsetioa,  whsa  thorooghlj 
will  not  be  foand  bj  anj  meuis 
~         as  St  flist  sight  it 


BoBsn 

(LaI.  ftnaiiif  JynSf  an  tnd) 
vhieh  Vrings  with  it  an  in- 
end.  The  term  FofAL  is  most 
\j  found  associaCed  with  die 
orpoee  of  intelligent  beings. 
»gnind  bj  them ;  the  final 
aierally  that  on  which  the 
irells  as  the  end.  Hence, 
IT.  wordSy  decisions,  resolves, 
ue,  are  final,  as  shutting  up 
diongfat,  speech,  or  action, 
sive  answer  leaves  no  room 
tion.  A  final  answer  is  fol- 
'  a  determined  silence. 

w  with  us  ia  Snglsad  hsth  thers 
nrf  lately  wajjmal  detcrmiostioa 
ri^t  of  aathon  »t  the  eommoa 


VB  (Lai.  dieidStrtj  to  dtt»r» 
that  which  has  the  |K>wer  of 
ad  aamnuj  determination ; 
nve  pfoof,  a  decisive  vistory. 
Bve  terminates  action,  as  the 
« tenninates  argument. 
iiw»  isrswabls  doom."~BAT^S 


ATB  (LaL  nMndrf,  to  etmo  to 
mUhmOf  Imt)  denotes  that 
which  lyrtVing  is 
'  attsnptsd;  as  the 


triumph  of  truth;  so^  an  ultimate  con- 
cession is  one  which  there  is  no 
probabilitT  of  seeing  extended ;  ulti- 
mate trutns  are  truths  which  must 
be  taken  as  axioms,  being  incapable 
of  further  analjsis. 

''Whence  comes  it  (the  nind)  by  that 
vast  store  whieh  the  bosv  and  booadlesi 
fiunry  of  maa  hss  painted  on  It  with  an 
almoit  endlcee  vaiietjP  whenee  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reeeon  and  kaowledgef 
To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  firom  ezpezt- 
enee;  onthatalloorknovHedgeisfoimded, 
and  from  that  it  vUimattfy  derives  itMlf." 
—Looks. 

CONCORD.  Habmont.   Unxsov. 

CONCBBT. 

CoNCOBO  (Lat.  amcordia)  denotes 
the  union  of  wills  and  afiections. 
"Love  ananrals  oft  ia  i»l« 


leasing  < 
Ma 


>xov. 


Habmont  (Gr.  Affjumcky  a  Jittmg 
togtthor^  muaeal  harmony}  is  a  con- 
tinuous concord  or  state  of  sucli 
agreement  maniiestinr  itself  exter- 
nallv.  A  united  fiuni^,  by  the  oon- 
oora  which  subsists  among  its  mem- 
bersylives  a  life  of  domestic  hsrmony. 

"  In  OS  both  one  sonl, 
Httntooff  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 
More  gratefiil  than  harmonious  loaiids  to 
the  ear.*  Mcltoh. 


Unison  (Lat.  MnXrifaiiu;  from  ««tM, 
one,  and  tHkutf  mmnd)  relates  te  such 
congeniality  as  maj  exist  in  the  less 
grave  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 

'<  A  work  whieh  warms  onr  paeriniii,  and 
huvies  US  on  with  the  rapid  vehemenee  of 
its  stjle,  may  be  read  onee  or  twiee  with 
pleasure ;  bot  it  is  the  more  tranqnil  style 
whieh  is  most  fireraentlf  in  «mu0ii  with  onr 
minds.'*»Kirox,  jBuays, 

CoNCBBT  (Lat.  eoiubrhro^  to  join  to- 

ftthoTf  part,  eonaertui)  applies  also  to 

designs  and  actions,  which  are  the 

carrying  out  of  such  designs : — 

'*  It  was  eoneerUi  to  begin  the  siege  in 
March."— BuBHKT. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Concbbt 
came  afterwards  to  be  confounded 
with  eontort.    So 


**  For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living 

Wss  there  consorfetf  in  one  harmonj. 

CONDUCE.   GONTBIBOTB.   Tbno. 

Tbnd  (Lat.  teiuftrt)  is  used  of  any- 
thing Ultely  to  bring  about  a  rosult 
different  from,  yet  cognate  to^itK^C^ 
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M,  idlcnew  tends  to  poyerty.  It 
denotes  a  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  not  inTariable,  bat  Tsriable  and 
probable,  or  soob  ss  partially,  if  not 
oompletdj,  effects  a  certain  end. 

*' Tbe  !««■  of  «ur  reliirion  toMi  to  tba  «Bi- 
iiiml  bofpiMWof  ■MttUBd.'*— TniATSov. 

CoHOOCB  (Lat.  candHdhrt,  to  frvfit, 
t*  mrm)  expresses  more  distiactlj 
tban  Tend  tne  separate  ezistenoe  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  saj  a  tbing  is 
apt  to  tend  to  sometbing  else,  but  we 
do  not  saT,  apt  to  conduce.  It  either 
does  conduce  or  not. 


«f 


'  All  agTM  thftt  Mooe*^  msin  aid  wm 
tbo  obottSoa  of  idolatry  wd  ^nmmUkm 
of  the  uitj.  The  institvtioB  of  the  Bth- 
hath  it  ihowB  by  Speiuer  and  othert  to  be, 
of  all  the  oertiiioaials*  the  Taiy  riu  i  ^ 
'     to  this  end.**— Wasboxiov. 


The  tenn  Conoucs  is  emplojed  of  that 
which  leads  to  a  farouraole  or  de- 
sirable end,  not  to  the  contrarj. 
We  speak  of  things  ss  condueiTe  to 
happiness,  not  to  misery. 

CoNTRiBUTB  (Lst.  eontj^OivXTt)  de- 
notes partial  causation,  which  is 
shared  with  other  things  of  like  ten- 
dency, while  one  thing  alone  may 
conduce  to  bring  about  a  result.  But 
Conduce  andCoNraieuTS  differ,in  that 
CoNDocB  takes  effiBot  upon  a  possible. 
CoirnuBtrri  also  upon  an  actual  ana 
present  end.  That  which  conduces 
to  happiness  makes  happiness  so  far 
probable.  That  which  contribntas  to 
nappiness  adds  to  the  actual  som  or 
amount  of  it. 

"  QnoCh  ihe,  I  grant  it  it  la  wiin 
For  one  that'i  batted  to  fcd  pain: 
Beeaote  the  pangs  hit  bonet  endue 
Cbntn'Me  nothing  to  the  enre.* 


CONFEDERATE.    Ally. 

CoNPEDEaATE  (Lat.  eonfaeHtran^U 
foin  hjf  a  kagui)  is  used  of  indiriduals 
in  a  bad  sense. 

'*  Be  it  the  freeman  whom  the  tmth  maket 

free. 
And  all  are  slaTOt  besides.    Thmnf%  not  a 

ohain 
That  helllth  fbct  ear^federaU  for  hit  haxm 
Can  wind  aronnd  him,  bnt  he  eattt  it  off 
With  at  mveh  eate  at  Samtoa  hit  green 

withes.**  Cowvxs* 

A  w^^imrnti  Stata  or  Powar  diifiua 
from  aa  Aalt  (Fn  aiiisr,  Lat.  aitf- 


gdrt,  to  hmd),  in  that  < 
may  be  permanent,  whil 
temporaiy.  We  speak  of  I 
Confederation/'  and  of 
between  the  English  an 
the  Crimean  war.  An  al 
of  indiriduals  except  in  i 
or  on  a  great  scale;  sil  ( 
may  be  an  ally  of  anotu 

««B]r  this  entiaorJInaiy  ai 
tneettt  of  hit  alfy  (Gviti 
Ihiled  of  the  pnrpoee  fat  wl 
the  affidnM."— Hums. 


CONFIRM.  Coaaoi 
The  idea  of  givin{ 
strength  is  conunon  to 
terms,  snd  that  in  oth 
phjrsical  sense,  but  th 
their  mode  of  application 
CoNriRM  (Lat.  ooiUirm 
both  of  the  minds  of  pe 
the  subjects;  CoaaoBoaAi 
subjects  themselyes.  M 
has  been  confirmed,  or  1 1 
in  my  belief.  Facts,  op 
ments  are  CoaaoaoRATS 
roMrdrf ,  to  makt  very  Mlrt 
rally  speaking,  to  oonfin 
more  sure,  to  comboiral 
more  strong.  When  a 
doubtful,  it  may  bo  oonfi 
teatimony  is  weak,  it  i 
roborated.  I  am  oonfiim 
intonal  or  relatiTe  to  a 
opinion,  a  oooTietion,  i 
or  eren  a  sosmoaoo. 
roborated  whicn  I  'put 
others,  and  adranoe  as  lii 
or  gainsaying. 

"That  treats  to  pr^ndielo 
been  remitted  rather  than 
Bwht. 

"  The  conennenee  of  all  e 
tame  tmth.**— .Tatioh. 

CONFLICT.  CowTB 
CoNpucT  (Lat.  eo9^ia 
togoihtr)  is  used  of  any  t 
ftras  in  sustained  coUJ 
<*  conflict  of  the  eleme 
ilicting  boats." 

Contest  (Fr.  eontott 
oemiutirifto  cM  to  witnm 
and  premeditated  stmgg 
of  man  for  some  prc^ 
▼ictonr.  It  may  be  intaU 
a  oonmot  is  physical,  ex 
is  used  in  a  metaphorica] 


1 
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•f  opponte  mmtumt  or 
.  A  eoBlett  is  a  strife  for 
■I  object.  A  oonfliot  ii^  a 
■fledaip  of  two  foraas  or  in- 
L  A  ooBtast  may  be,  and 
I  been,  deeidsd  by  a  oonfliot. 
iTais  of  tbe  Roses  the  bouses 
and  TiSncsifer  wen  tbe  con- 
aad  tbe  battles  in 


\y  engMd  were  ooniaeCs. 
aaj  be  deteati 


oay 


eated  in  a  contest, 
in  a  conflict. 


the  pfttroni  of  Ifbertj 
I  tUi  savMiteffB  to  the  aasmieB  of 
cb  of  that  pmkritj  which  the 
tht  ochcn  will  gMB,  and  to,  the 
eeomiagmore  eqaal,  fsra*  slone 
idt.*— wasbustov. 


"  The  atsRy  ooM 
ptriMfs,  or  all  toe  eleoMOts 
to  nek,  dkcorfo'd 


^  ttim  eoii/Uei. 


MiLTOV. 


roUND.     CoirrusK.     Mix. 

MlVOLS. 

I  two,  CoNrouvo  and  Con- 
mj  be  regarded  as  modes  of 
dytoMnu  To  M»  (Lat.  sit»- 
lopradnee  or  exhibit  an  entire 
tratioB  of  manj  parts  or 
My  whether  homogeneous  or 
I  the  mixture  the  parts  maj 
df  lose  their  indiTidnalityy  as 
id  substaaceB^  or  not  abso- 
M  in  auxinff  diflbrent  kinds  of 
The  tenn  Mix  is  faudly  em* 
ia  any  other  then  a  purely,  or 
purely  physical  sense. 
iLB  is  a  ▼ariation  of  sitr,  and 
that  kind  of  mixture  in  which 
Kriduals  or  parts  retain  their 
isli^y  or  are  still  reoosaiiabley 
I  petMos  mingle  in  ne  dance 

IDWd. 

o  (A.  8.  Mmdon,  Is  mix^  era- 
Mmd)  is  to  Bux  impeiwetly 
Bonioiisiy,  so  that  tne  indi- 
jr 9  ss  IB  colours,  is  disoerni- 
under  a  modified  nnn.  But, 
s  thecsse  of  colours  sadsounds 
mrs.  Bumo  is  used  of  abstract 
land  idess.  CoMrouNO  (Lat 
Brv,  part,  eanfimu)  and  Con- 
r  denred  fiom  different  nsrts 
IBM  Latin  raby  but  oseo,  the 
sf  more  tilings  than  one,  tbe 
r  one  thing.    They  apply  to 


the  mind  and  ideas  as  irell  as  to  ob- 
jects of  Tision.  A  person  confuses  an 
account  when  he  gires  inrerted,Tafue, 
or  contrsdictory  relatioiis,  so  macing 
it  obscure.  He  confounds  one  ac- 
count or  drcumstsnce  with  another 
when  he  mixes  into  one  details  be- 
longing to  both.  When  we  confuse 
we  throw  into  indistinctness ;  when 
we  oooibund  we  &lsely  identify.  In 
the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or 
more  things  omoiig-  otnen;  in  the 
latter  we  substitute  them  wrongly 
for  others.  Things  may  mix  or  be 
mixed  in  almost  any  proportion ;  but 
things  minffled  witn  others  are  com- 
paratiyely  few,  or  of  smeller  quantity. 

"Ov  critie  coi^jommdt  the  astafe  sad 
Older  of  thinp/*— Wabbubtom. 

"Bat  M  he  wrote  et  aaoood-hwd  and 
from  houMj  only  of  thinga  which  he  him- 
telf  had  not  aeen,  he  is  oboerved  to  hare 
Jumbled  his  fiuts  together  more  eoii/Wei%, 
and  to  deeerfte  them  more  inaeeimitelTp 
than  the  teat,  who  related  them  tnm  tbnr 
own  knowledge."— MiDDlXTOB. 

The  following  from  Bishop  Horiley 
may  show  that  tbe  term  Mix  is  not 
hi4>pily  employed  but  of  material 
compounds: — 

«*  Who  is  he  that  shall  determfaie  in  what 
prsjportioBS  the  attxtbntes  of  Jostiee  and 
merr^,  ibrbeanaee  and  severi^,  Mifht  to 
be  Mwcrf  ap  in  the  character  of  the  Bnpreme 
Ghoremor  of  the  nnirerse  ?  ** 

"  Cnrioeity  bUnd*  itself  more  or  leas  with 
all  oar  passions."— BuBKX. 

"  Fire  maiffled  with  the  h^H.'^—BibU. 

CONFRONT.    Faob. 

ToCoMPBONT(Fr.omf^t«iiter,*  prob. 
from  C01I,  tog€ther,/inmt'emy  tfUfort- 
Aead)  is  usually  peraonal,  impnring 
two  persons  at  lesst;  as,  to  oonoront 
one  witness  with  another;  or,  be 
was  confronted  by  sereral  witnesses ; 
or  the  witnesses  were  confronted  with 
one  snother.  To  Face  (Lat.y2(mf, « 
fact )  is  said  of  one  person  or  one  party 
which  is  resdy  to  encounter  noma 
specific  difficulty,  danger,  or  objeot 
of  fear,  not  necessarily  perMnal ;  as 
to  fsce  tbe  enemy  or  the  storm. 
CoNmoNT  is  also  a  more  energetio 
and  positire  term  than  Facb.  He  who 
faces  danger  is  resdy  to  meet  its  con- 
sequences. He  wlio  confronts  it  hss 
shown  signs  of  opDosition.  sad,  in 
aome  sense,  begun  tne  attack. 
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•*  We  foor,  indeed,  emfrvnUd  here  with 

foar 
In  Ressian  habit."  Shakxspxabb. 

It  maj  be  observed  that  Confront  has 

a  force  which  does  not  belong  to  Face, 

namely,  to  bring  &ce  to  face. 

"  A  lie/oee*  Gkid  and  ahrinkt  from  men.** 
—Bacon. 

CONFUSION.  DisoRDim.  Dis- 
turbance. Commotion.  Pertur- 
bation. 

Contusion  (Lat.  eanfusiintm)  de- 
notes that  abnormal  state  in  which 
things  which  oaffht  to  be  separate  or 
distinct  are  tamnftoousl j,  irreguUffly, 
or  obscnrely  mixed  together.  It  can 
onl^  ApplXf  therefore,  to  matters  in 
which  tne  indiridoak,  parts,  or  par- 
ticles ought  to  be  distinctly  separate ; 
as,  to  the  confusion  of  voices  in  a  mob, 
or  of  a  man's  affairs,  confbsion  of 
thought,  confusion  of  papers. 

Disorder    (Fr.   d^tordre)    is   the 
violation  of  ordtr   or  arrangement, 
and  so  takes  place  in  matters  where 
position,  location,  or  adjustment  are 
needed ;  as  in  the  tumultuous  inarch  of 
armies,  in  a  disorderly  crowd,  a  dis- 
ordered dress.    Coniusion  neoenarily 
involvea  disorder;  but  there  may  be 
disorder   without   coniusion.     Con- 
fusion is  of  the  whole.  Disorder  may 
be  of  the  whole  or  only  some  of  the 
parts.    Confusion  stands  to  distinct- 
ness as  disorder  to  arrangement.    So 
a  thing  maj  be  disor£red  in  the 
sense    of  disarranged,  without  any 
such  wrong  intermixture  of  separate 
parts  as  belongs  to  confusion.    The 
nair  of  the  head  may  be  in  disorder, 
not  in  confusion.     Confusion  is  the 
extreme  of  disorder.    It  is  that  point 
where  disorder  takes  effect  upon  the 
mental    Acuities.      Things  may  be 
disordered  yet  distinctly  recognisable 
as  being  out  of  place ;  but  when  thinn 
are  in  confusion,  they  are  such  that  the 
mind  cannot  take  distinct  ct^nisance 
of  them.     An  army  in  disorder  has 
lost  its  ranks.  When  confusion  reigns 
in^  it  the  soldiers  cannot  hear  the 
voice  of  their  commanders,  which, 
if  heard  and  obeyed,  might  put  an 
end  to  the  disorder.     Disorder   is 
more   external    than    confusion,   so 
that   oftentimes  the   former   is   the 
result  and  manifestation  of  th«  latter. 


[confusioh] 

In  the  oonnciis  of  a  goverameutcM- 
fiision  ma^  rei^rn  for  some  time  \iir 
fore   pubbc   disorder  (which  mnit 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case)  jam- 
feats  itself  as  the  oonsequeooe.   The 
term  Confusion  is  utterly  opposed 
to  ewtrj  principle,  moral,  meatel, 
or  artistic.     We  never  could  hriog' 
the  term  into  contact  with  anydung' 
otherwise  than  fimlty. 

"  If  we  onbroke 
Sostaio  their  oneet,  little  skill 'd  in  «v. 
To  wheel,  to  raUj,  nod  renew  the  chaifi. 
Cbn/Wnon,  haroe.  and  diamaj  will  tote 
The  aetoaish'd  root.**  Smouri. 


"When    ]ron   behold    a   man's 
thronffh   n^igence   and   miseoDdnrt  n- 
Tolved  in  ditowr,  yon  natnrallj  oondvir 
that  his  min  approaehee.** — Blair. 

"  We  hare  teen  that  inordinate  vumxam 
are  the  great  tUstmrbert  of  life."— A^ 

Disturbance  (Lat.  ditturhin,  (r 
thrmo  into  diiorder)  is  the  violation  of 
peace  or  quiet,  physical  or  othervHe; 
so,  the  sea  is  often  disturbed  vioMy^ 
but  can  never  be  thrown  into  cod- 
fusion  or  disorder,  having  no  distiset* 
nessorsequenoe  of  parts.  Distnrbsaoe 
is  of  those  things  which,  prenmi' 
bly  or  desirably,    are    in  trsDqoO* 
lily.    Commotion  (Lat.  eammMtHm) 
diners  from  Disturbance  in  denotiBf 
the  action  of  a  multitude  of  iadin' 
duals  or   PArts  ;    while  disturbtDce 
may  be  or  one.  as,  "  My  occupation 
was  disturbed,    ''  Bj  a  violent  co0' 
motion  of  the  elements  the  stillneBi^''^ 
the  ni|ht  was  disturbed."    CammP^ 
tion  adds  the  influence  of  exeitemeO^ 
to  the  force  of  disturbance. 

Perturbation    (Lat.    ptrtmrha^^ 
ntm)  not  employed  directly  of  physicft^ 
commotion^  u  a  state  of  grievous  men^ 
tal  commotion  or  disquiet.  Hewhosr 
bodilv  rest  is  broken  it  disturbed, 
he  whose  thmquillity  is  destroyed  m 
perturbed.    Communities,  like  indi- 
viduals, majr  be  thrown  into  pertu^ 
bation.    It  is  a  oonfused  exoitesBeBt 
of  mind  where  composure  is  right  or 
usual. 

"  If  the  main  Iknit  be  in  the  afl^etioae 
through  eome  tndden  naeeion  and  pertw^ 
banee  of  mind,  either  hiiadiag,  or  oonvpt- 
ing,  or  ontranning  the  Jndgmeat,  as,  fcr  in- 
stance, fear,  anger,  denre,  or  the  Kke,  the 
sin  arieins  from  hence,  thoagh  perhafs 
joined  witE  some  ignonuee  and  wifiUaew 


ICODJUBE] 
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«^.  jet  is  pcoperlj  ftiia  of  iaflzmitr.". 

ttAXP. 

CONFUTE.     RiFiTTE.    Oppugn. 
Impvgiv.    Duprotb. 

To  CovpiTTB  (Lat.  eonjutmn)  ap- 
pbM  both  to  tlie  argoer  and  tbe  arrn- 
■cbL    It  if  to  mttrwheim  hj  decfsiTe 
ttpnaent    Rbfutb   (Lat.  r^-fkUrrt, 
t»  Ttptly  rebut;  not  connected  with 
tsnfvtart)  is  to  repel  by  the  same 
but  of  argument,  and  so  applies  to 
vbst  if  personally  aUeged  against  one, 
It  <b<um,  ealnmnies,  and^  like,  to 
wbek  CowpirrB  is  not  applied  in  the 
^■eiense.  When  a  thing  is  confuted, 
it  is  redooed  to  an  absurdity,  neu- 
Jjjiied,  and,  as  it  were,  ann^ilated. 
v^ben  it  is  refuted,  it  remains  where 
^  WIS,  but  its  a|ip/ioatum  is  invali- 
ttted.   Confutation  depriyes  of  force 
■ad  of  truth.     Refutation  does  not 
^ffika  or  destroy,  but  repels  eflPec- 
tuDy.    Opinions,  statements,  argu- 
■«t^  paradoxes,  fallacies  are  con- 
WW  by  bein^,  as  it  were,  melted 
wwn  to  nothing.    Charges,  accusa- 
gymsinuations,  slander,  are  i«futed 
bjproring  their  mattw  untruth.  Dis- 
JMTi  is  now  neyer  used  of  persons, 
is  ?^T  ^^  *t*<«ments,  suppositions, 
wtbelike.  An  argument  is  coni^ted 
Rowing  its  fallacy.    Calumny  is 
™e<i  by  proying  the  innocence  of 
tbe  almimiated  person.  A  fact  or  the 
"•rtkm  of  it  is  disproyed  by  riiowing 
^be untrue.  Oppugn  and  Impvgk, 
^  Lat.  offugnare  and  tmpu^ndre, 
^^  denote  a  hostile  attitudein  argu- 
■«t  They  both  faU  short  of  the  rest, 
^  that  they  denote  only  reasoning, 
^tvnehune  reasoning.    To  oppugn 
"tetzerdse  hostile  reasoning  against 
*paaon  or  his  sutements;  while  to 
'Bpogn  is  rather  to  call  in  question  the 
^tb  of  what  he  states.  So  we  might 
perhaps  better  say,  "  He  was  publicly 
«Ppogned  in  tbe  senate,"  and,  "  The 
tnitbofhisstetements  was  impugned." 
*o  Oppugn  is  a  term  of  stronger  force 
W  Impugn,  and  denotes  a  deter- 
Bioed  and  total  opposition,  while  Im- 
'roB  is  applicable  to  questions  of  de- 
tul  and  lesser  moment.    ''  I  haye  no 
deare  to  oppugn  the  statements  you 
btfe  jnrt  made,  but  pardon  me  if  I 
■ipugn  the  accuracy  of  one  obserra- 
taoQ  in  particular."  ' 


"  They  onlj  read  the  gaiettet  of  their 
o'f?  7^**"'  *°  that  ererTthing  which  is 
1-     »  »n  wwwep  is  with  them  a  confHia- 

"Some  of  his  blondert  leem  rather  to 
deeerre  a  flogging  than  a  refutaUon."^ 

"  Thejtaid  the  manner  of  their  impearii* 
ment  they  oonid  nx>t  batranceiredid  opmum 
the  nghte  of  Parliament."— Ciabkitdo!? 

"  Unless  you  grant  some  fnadamental  and 
eternal  troths,  I  see  not  how  it  is  possible 
for  OS  to  conftite  dirers  theologiraf  errors 
of  Fuaas  and  other  infidels,  whose  rejee- 
tion  of  the  anthoritj  of  the  SeriptnreB  cloes 
not  allow  ns  without  indiscretion  to  im 
gyn  them  with  arguments  from  them."- 

'*That  fUse  snimosition  I  adraaced  bi 
OTdep  to  disprove  it.'^— Attxbbubt. 

CONGRATULATE.   FELicrrAXB. 
Felicitate  (Lat./cficttatwn,  happi- 
ness) had,  of  old,  the  sense  of  to  make 
J*PPy>  M  '^ell  as  to  consider  or  call 
happy.    The  former  force  it  has  since 
lost.     It  diflTers  from  Congratulatb 
(amgrdtUlari)  mainly  in  the  degree  of 
force  and  sincerity.  Congratulatb  is, 
therefore,  rapidly  uking  the  place  of 
FBucrPATB,  inasmuch  as  we  naturally 
tend    to    giye   ourselyes    credit   for 
genuineness  of  motiye.   Fblicitatb  is 
a  word  of  formal  politeness.     Con- 
gratulate implies  a  sharing  of  the  joy 
g-oduced  by  another's  good  fortune, 
ood  manners  felicitate,  a  good  heart 
op  true  friendship  congiiitulates.  We 
do  not  demand  the  same  warmth  in 
felicitations.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
cold  congratulation  must  be  a  forced 
one. 

tJ!  ^'  Ibwning  TiUain's  foreed  eongratw 
«<um»."— Johnson. 

As  felicitations  are  manifestations  of 
politeness,  they  may  be  offered  where 
congratulations  might  seem  to  prer 
sume  an  equality  of  condition. 

"I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  ad- 
▼anoement  to  thepnrple ;  yet  on  these  occa> 
sJoDS  I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to 
break  in  upon  you  either  with  my  acknow- 
lodgmenta  at /eUdtatioiu.'*-.jtteedoUe  of 
Biihop  Watson.  ^ 

CONJURE.    Adjure. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
yerbjurdre,  to  siMor.  To  Conjure  in 
to  entreat  with  solemn  eamestneai,  to 
Adjurb  is  to  appeal  in  the  same  way. 
One  conjures  for  one's  own  sake.  One 
adjures  for  the  sake  of  God.    When 
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Chrift  wM  brought  before  the  Hieh 
Prieet,  the  Utter  adjured  him  by  tAe 
liyin^  God^  thatia,  threw  such  Bolem- 
nitj  into  hia  appeal  aa  to  giye  to  the 
answer  the  Character  of  being  made 
upon  oath.  When  remonstrance  and 
anger  haye  proyed  fruitless,  the  father 
conjures  his  rebellious  son  to  have  re- 
nra  to  himself  for  his  parents'  sake. 
In  ordinary  conyersation  we  more 
commonly  adjure  persons  to  do  some* 
thing,  and  conjure  them  not  to  do  it. 
One  conjures  God  or  man.  One  ad- 
jures man  in  the  nsme  of  God  or  of 
justice,  honour,  pity*  home^  country, 
and  the  like.  He  who  conjures  may 
be  a  superior,  but  he  places  liimself  in 
a  position  ot  inferiority  by  his  very 
prater.  He  who  sdjures  may  be  in- 
tenor,  but  he  fortifies  himself  by  the 
external  support  of  that  to  which  he 
appeals. 

«*  Earoett  entreaties  and  lerioaa  oonjwt' 
mciitc."  BiiLTOir. 

"  CaiaphM  was  not  more  malicioas  than 
crafty,  what  was  in  rain  attempted  by 
witnasiea  ahall  be  drawn  oat  of  Christ's 
own  month.  What  an  aoonsatioa  conld  not 
cfbet,  an  adjwratUm  shall.  "  I  a4inre  thee 
br  the  liring  God  that  thon  tell  ns  whether 
thon  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.**— 
Bishop  Halt.. 

CONNECT.  Combine.  Attach. 
Unit*. 

Connect  (Lat.  coniKCtSre,  to  fasten 
together)  commonly  implies  a  third 
thmg  as  a  medium  whereby  two 
others  are  joined ;  as  two  houses  are 
connected  by  a  covered  way,  leading 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  we  epeak  of 
things  as  closely  or  distantly,  airectly 
or  indirectly  connected.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  from  UNrrs  (Lat. 
untre,  part,  unttuj),  where,  if  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  united  objects  is  not, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  lost,  there  is  at  least 
a  disregard  of  the  connecting  medium. 
Attach  (Fr.  attaehtr),  except  when 
used  of  affection,  commonly  implies 
the  fitftenine  of  the  smaller,  ligoter, 
more  mova^e,  or  less  important,  to 
the  fixed  and  immovable,  or  at  least 
the  heavier,  less  movable,  and  more 
important.  So  the  seal  is  attached  to 
the  watch,  not  the  watch  to  the  seal. 
CoMSiNB  (Lat.  eombman;  eon^f  to- 
gethtTy  ilni,  two  each)  is  not  used  in  a 
physical  sense.    It  aenoCes  the  union 


or  comprebeaaion  of  two  or  bor 
things  in  some  common  principle,  or 
under  some  common  object  or  pu- 
pose^  as.  to  combine  exercise  wits  !«• 
creation  in  a  oountry  walk. 

'*  A  right  opinioB  is  that  which  iwmtett 
distant  tniths  by  the  shortest  train  of  is* 
termediate  propositioiiSw'*— Johbsos. 

**  Few  painters  hare  obliged  ns  with  lasr 
scenes,  or  hare  possessed  the  art  of  om- 
bumig  woods,  IsJces,  and  rocks  into  bor 
anweable  pictnrM  than  O.  PonMS."— 
HuED,  On  Haract, 

'*  As  onr  natnre  is  at  present  ooostitaMi 
attackad  by  so  many  steong  eonaexiooi  ts 
the  world  of  sense,  and  o^oyiaf  s  oob- 
mnnioation  so  fiwble  and  dntaat  with  te 
world  of  qiirits,  we  need  fear  no  daaier 
from  onltiratin^  interooorse  with  the  Utttt 
as  mnch  as  possible." — Blaim. 

"This  was  the  eanse  of  mea*s  mitiKf 
themselres  at  the  first  in  poUtio  looictiH, 
which  societies  conld  not  be  witbont  nrtn- 
ment,  nor  goremment  withoat  a  diitiae^ 
kind  of  law  from  that  which  hath  ben 
already  deelared.''~HoOKnL 

CONQUER.  SuBDus.  Vavqudb. 
OvKBCOMB.  Surmount.  Subjvoati. 

Conquer  (Fr.  eonfuMry  to  aegturr) 
is  applied  to  persons,  to  countries,  ind        1 
to  things  expressive  of  difBcnUr  or 
opposition,  or  to  subjects  in  wiiich 
such  difficulty  or  oppositi(m  is  im* 
plied ;  as  David  conquered  Goliath; 
William  I.  conquered  England;  to 
conquer  resistance,   to  conquer  evil 
passions.  It  denotes  the  placing  under 
one's  own  power  or  control  after  s 
series  of  efforts  or  systematic  resis- 
tance. Subdue  (Lat.suMue&«)is  much 
the  same,  but  points  not  so  much  to 
the  struggles  of  the  victor  as  to  the 
state  of  the  conquered  in  a  final  and 
surer  reduction.  It  applies  also  to  the 
inner  spirit.  To  Conquer  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  simple  sense  of  getting 
the  better  of;  as,  to  conquer  one^s  own 
prejudices  or  passions,  a  version,  and 
the  like.  Julius  Cassar  conquered  the 
armies  of  Britain,  but  the  country  wu 
not  in  his  time  finally  subdued  by  the 
Romans.    I  subdue  a  strong  desire  or 
an  inveterate  habit ;  I  may  conquer  a 
rising  inclination,  such  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  ^ve  vent  to  a  sarcastic  or  angry 
expression. 

"  It  has  been  obeerrad  of  Oiweee,  that 
when  it  was  snbdaed  by  the  Romans,  itself 
nAAud  its  eongasrort,  softened  their  sarags 
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d  rcAaed  thmt 
,  at  the  Bumant  themMlres*  that 
her  eoaqnered  ther  in  lome  de- 
Bcd  the  world.  "—Law,  Tkeory 

u 

MH  (  Fr.  twtn^rcy  Lat.  vincht^ 
')  m  ued  oommonlj  of  com- 
a  pertffnal  enemy. 

%  etripliag  Dftvid  gloiiooslj  tri- 
:  gmnti,  while  I  huelj  am  von- 
^rufc?**— Bikmaow. 


^ATS  (Lat.  suhfUgare)  ia  to 
!(r  thtyake,  that  ia,  to  conquer 
n  an<ler  continued  preasure. 
■nbjugated  by  Ruasia,  while 
ronaina  unauodued.  Ovan* 
I  Surmount  (Fr.  turmonter) 
>jred  of  continued  reaiatance 
cnonal  adTenariea,  though 
B  ia  uaed  of  personal  reaia- 
relL  OrsBooME  ia  applied, 
diiectlj  to  difficultiea  ana 

bat  to  things  which  have 
i  of  difficultiea  and  obatadea, 
ea,  pivittdicea;  Surmount, 
I  the  dimeultiea  and  obatadea 
la.  It  ia  poaaible  to  overoome 
pern  aa  bj  force,  but  we  aur- 

pefaerering  effort. 

fa  eloee  deagii  hj  frmod  or  inula 
i  ■flbated  net ;  that  he  po  leee 
bwn  «s  maj  And,  who  overoomet 
ith  overcome  bat  half  his  foe." 

Hilton. 
g  difflenlties  which  hi»  reaaon 
motmt,  he  becomes  contemptnoiu 
■1.**— OcLPor'a  Sermons. 
«•  Tiew  oor  own  q>eoies  from  a 
r  regud  mankind  with  the  same 
oration  with  which  we  read  the 
itory  or  remark  the  manners  of 
laimaly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
meter  wlueh  wonld  more  snr- 
in  the  almost  nnirersal  ambpiffa' 
•gth  to  weakness.'*— Palet. 


UEROR.    Victor. 

3oNQu  BROB  ia  a  Victor  (  Lat. 
at  erery  victor  ia  not  a  con- 
aemuch  aa  the  term  Victor  ia 
of  other  atrugglee  than  those 
peraonal  antagoniam,  aa,  for 
of  competition.  The  victors 
pipic  gamea  were  not  Con- 
or thej  did  not  make  them- 
aters  of  the  persona  or  terri- 
men.  An  old  form  of  the 
s  eonqugreury  which  meant 
\  same  aa  the  preaent  term 


onnaztr.  aa  appean  from  the  following 
from  Biaekatone  :— 

"  What  we  eall  purchase,  perq^iaUio,  the 
feudists  called  eenqnests,  cottqmeetma  or  oo»- 
qmtUio;  both  denoting  any  means  of  ae- 
qniring  an  estate  out  of  the  common  coarse 
of  inheritance ;  and  this  is  still  the  proper 
phrase  in  the  law  ef  Bootlaad,  as  it  was 
among  the  Norman  jarists,  who  styled  the 
first  parehsser  (that  is,  he  who  brought  the 
estate  into  the  mmilj  who  at  present  owns 
it)  the  conqneror  or  conqnereor,  which 
seems  to  be  ail  {hat  was  meant  by  the  appel- 
lation which  was  giren  to  William  the  Nor^ 
man."— BiAOBaroNB. 

(It  mav  be  well  to  warn  the  reader,  in 
case  Eilackatone  ahould  have  meant 
to  derive  jnathate  frx>m  perquisitio — 
which  aeema  only  too  probable — that 
there  ia  no  etymological  connexion 
hetween  theae  worda,  fnurcham  being 
the  French  ftouTchatter,  to  chaae  or 
aeek  after,  afterwarda,  specifically  to 
procure  by  money.)  Inaaditiontothe 
difference  obaerved  above,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  victor  vanquiihea  in 
a  nngle  atrife  or  oonteat,  a  conoueror 
gaina  a  complete  success  and  auiMluea 
hia  opponent.  Alexander  waa  victor 
at  Arbela,  and  the  conqueror  of  Aaia 
and  Dariua. 
"  In  love  the  vicAors  from  the  Tanqnished 

fly; 

They  fly  that  wonnd,  and  they  mzsne  that 

&.**  WiXLBB. 

CX)N8CI£NTI0US.  Scrupulous. 

ScBUPUUKJS  (  Lat.  icri^HUona ;  acrV^ 
ptt/io,  a  grity  or  UttU  st4nu,  which 
gives  pain  in  walking,  or  makea  the 
path  anarp;  and  ao  anxiety,  tcrupU)  is 
m  one  way  more  comprehensive  than 
Conscientious  (Lat.  cotucientim,  ron- 
»cienee)y  and  in  another  leaa  so.  If  a 
person  were  found  scrupulous  in  all 
things,  it  might  then  oe  said,  that 
conscientiousness  ia  one  form  oraapect 
of  acrupulouaneaa ;  but  the  frict  ia^  that 
acrupulouaneas  ia  often  of  a  different 
character  from  conacientiouaneaa.  It 
leada  men  aometimee  to  be  exact  in 
one  direction,  and  to  attend  to  minute 
mattera,  omittins^  weightier;  as  the 
Pharisees,  accoraine  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Gospel,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  scrupulous,  and  yet  un- 
conscientious abo.  The  acrupulous 
man  may  be  nice  from  other  motivea 
than  conscience,  as,  for  instance,  fi^m 
politeneaa.      Where    acrupulouaofisa 
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springs  from  confeienoe,  it  denote* 
ezceHiye  aeniibilitj  of  oonidenoo 
exerdied  on  nnimporttnt  matters. 
It  is  a  morbid  respect  for  the  details 
and  minntis  of  oooduet.  Hie  con* 
sdentioiis  man  trvsts  his  conscience, 
the  scmpalous  maa  distrusts  it.  At 
least  such  is  the  extreme  of  scrupulous- 
ness. 

*'  Let  at  coulder  th«  world  therefore  m 
Ood's  great  ftmUT,  mod  oorselTee  as  ser- 
Taota  in  that  famifj,  ■•  acting  immediately, 
whaterer  our  sltnatione  are«  vnder  our 
great  Matter,  and  of  dieeharging  the  eere- 
ml  oflleee  whkb  He  bath  aaeigned  with  a 
amseuniumt  regard  to  uor  duty.**— Oilpiv. 

*'The  sentpulousneu  of  the  parenta  or 
fkiendji  of  die  deceaaed  perMU  depriree  ns 
oftentimes  of  the  opportmtities  of  anato- 
Blsbig  the  hodlea  Mmen.*— Botu. 

CONSECRATE.  Dedicate.  Db- 
▼OTE.    Hallow.    Vow.    Addict. 

Of  these,  the  three  former  relate  to 
a  spedfio  object  or  purooee ;  the  last 
is  general  or  abstract.  To  Hallow  is 
to  regard  as  My,  or  to  keep  as  holy : 
as  the  name  of  God  is  hallowed,  ana 
certain  days  are  hallowed.  An  object 
of  sacred  recollection  in  the  mind  is 
hallowed,  as  *' hallowed  memories" 
ofthedeM.  Ofold,thetermHALU>w 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem 
Consecrate  by  formal  |ite. 

"  To  dedicate  and  haUmre  the  monaiterx 
ef  Beynt  Denys."— Fabtak. 

It  denotes  now  the  consecration  by 

the  mind  of  the  individual. 

"BaOiamtd   be  Thj  nmmM."  ^  LonTt 

To  Consecrate  (Lat.  eonicvrars)  is 
to  hallow  in  a  formal  manner  and  with 
a  purpose,  bein^  sometimes  followed 
by  the  preposition  to.  It  commonly 
denotes  a  religious  act  and  ceremony ; 
but,  by  analog,  is  extended  to  the 
force  of  associations,  as^  ''The  spot 
is  consecrated  to  me  by  the  memory  of 
a|  deceased  friend,"  or  to  rererential 
appropriation^  as  the  foUowing : — 

"  Think  with  jannAwm  whether  it  is  not 
really  a  great  merej  and  fciwdnees  to  all  of 
•s,  that  one  day  in  the  week  is  bra  pnblio 
law  oonaseratM  to  a  holy  rest."— Seabp. 

In  the  primary  sense  of  the  term 
things  are  consecrated  only  to  God. 

Dedicate  (Lat.  didieart)  is  to  offer 
for  specific  acceptance,  or,  m  a  specific 
manner,  for  a  certain  use  or  to  a  cer- 
tain person.    It  is  a  leas  sacred  term 


than  Consecrate;  as,  to 
book  to  an  illustrious  perw 
cate  one's  life  to  Ixteratore. 

«*  The  fcaet  of  the  dedieatiai 
was  to  be  held  ereiy  year  on  \ 
daj  in  October ;  bat  the  feast  < 
of  the  Chueh  waatobe  nomoi 

—Burnet. 

To  Detote  (Lat.  dhA 
divbtus)  is  eameatiy  or  exi 
gire  for  a  certain  use  or  p< 
so  implies  a  eowtmtumM  dec 
implies  also  a  final  surre 
from  one's  self.  This  sense 
rises  prominentlT  to  the 
that  we  say,  to  aeroCe  to  < 
or  the  flames. 

"  Gilbert  West  settled  himi 

Eleaaut  hoose  at  WiekhaiR,  in 
«  dmfcUd  himself  to  idety."- 

In  dedicating,  the  nppen 
that  of  the  person  to  whos 
use  thething  is  dedicated ; : 
the  surrender  of  the  thini 
devoted.  To  derote  carri 
of  gi^g  without  reserri 
and  fenrour,  into  the  poasc 
the  use  and  serrice  or  ano 
To  Vow  (Fr.  ooucr)  is 
declare,  or  engage  in  a  per 
irrevocable  manner,  with 
sire  and  fixed  purpose  oft! 
▼ows  eternal  lore  or  fl[ratit 
the  rest,  the  action  of  tou 
the  future,  and  not  only 
time.  Addict  was  £[»rmer 
Lat.  oddietiM,  in  a  good  o 
sense.  It  now  expresses 
dple  addicttd  (the  only 
Terb  in  common  use)  tht 
an  eril  habituation. 

'*  Bnt  Towing  to  do  what  I 
of  doina  is  trifling  with  our  Cn 
nnlawtnl  rows  is  direetlj  t« 
shall  disobej  him/'— Sbckxi 

"  Siaee  his  nWetum  was  to 

8ha 

CONSEQUENTL 

INGLY.       ThERSPORE.       V 

Then.    Hence.     Thenc 
Because.    As.    So. 

These  words  all  mark 
of  a  conclusion  from  some 
has  been  said  as  premises 
called  in  grammar  t//attvt 
marking  an  tn/mnce,  wl 
in  different  ways.  Thei 
Wberepore,  equivalent 


[considerations]    discriminatep. 

mA/jfwkidi,  anutf  are  netrW  alike ; 
tiier  difference  flows  simplV  from 
their  gnminatica]  formation.  There- 
nu  points  fiuther  back  than  Whske- 
roii,  wkich,  being  relatire,  refers 
mka  to  what  has  jost  been  said, 
thin  to  anTthinr  more  remote.  We 
■iflit  My,  **  I  find  the  proposal  at- 
toded  bj  this  difficulty,  and  that, 
tad  the  other.  I  cannot  therefore 
•ceede  to  it"  Again,  '*  I  feared  his 
iitentioDs,  wher^ore  I  refused  to 
•eeoBpanj  him."  Then  is  a  less 
caphttie  word  for  therrfon ;  and 
As  or  80  less  emphatic  words  for 
Biciiti,  expressmg  the  relation 
d  euat  and  effect  in  a  less  marked 
MBBnr.  Tberefobb  and  Bbcavsb  are 
■ORCBipbaticallT  ezpeasions  of  rea- 
wmc,  uid  would,  ofnecessitj,  occur 
ia  ijuogisms  and  mathematical  pro- 
poirtioni;  As  and  Then  are  more  col- 
wpul.  Hence  and  Trench  indicate 
uteeedent  reasons ;  in  the  former 
eve  len  remotely,  in  the  latter  more 
nBotely,ezpTeMed.  (Grammatically 
Htiicim  oratio  recta  becomes  Thence 
in  ontio  obliqna  •  as.  He  said  **  the  sun 
■hinei :  hence  I  infer  a  fine  daj ;  "  He 
nid  that  the  sun  shone;  and  that  thence 
iMiafened  a  fine  day.)  Therefore  and 
AocoRoiiiGLY  differ,  mthat  the  former 
^  ipplic^le  both  to  inference  and 
pno^  or,  in  other  words,  both  to 
I^hTneal  causation  and  to  the  condu- 
■on  of  trrument.  80  we  might  say, 
''It  rained  last  night,  therefore  tne 
pNod  is  wet ;"  or,  '*  The  ground  is 
*<t,  therefore  it  runed  last  night." 
AoooBfimoLT  could  not  well  be  used 
m  this  latter  way.  Accordingly  is 
^ftoi  used  to  express  a  congruity  of 
*<^  or  proceeding,  while  Hence  and 
^■nci  belong  to  tne  rigorous  neoessi- 
^  of  nature  and  logic ;  as,  '<  I  found 
'letter  at  home  urgmg  me  to  write  at 
^to  Paris.  I  wrote  oeeardingly," 
Cosier £]rrLT  expresses  a  definite 
^>^ehi^oiL  but  is  seldom  used  of 
^ical  inferences.  It  rather  relates 
^  pnetieal  proceedings  or  decisions ; 
**»  "My  pocket  has  been  picked, 
'"■■BiiQentfy  I  have  no  money."  Bb- 
^tix  (hy  emutt)  had  origmally  a 
'"cter  lefoence  to  physiod  causa- 
^  It  now  represents  the  conrela* 
^oftheqnestioBisfty;  and  denotes 
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physica]  sequence,  logical  s<H|uence, 
ana  final  causation  or  purpose.  For 
instance,  **  Why  are  the  snadows  of 
the  aflcamoon  longer  than  those  of 
mid-day  ? "  **  Why  is  this  line  equal 
to  that*"  "  Why  did  you  leave  the 
house?"  Since  is  less  formal  than 
Because,  and  in  its  grammatical  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
anticipates  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
mise or  premises  of  the  argument. 

CONSIDERATION.  Regard. 
Account. 

There  is  a  common  force  belonflring  to 
these  words,  according  to  which  they 
express  a  thoughtful  way  of  dealing, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  others  rather 
than  one's  own.  We  show  Regard 
(Fr.  regardtTf  to  look)  from  a  sense  of 
propriety  or  a  feeling  of  esteem.  We 
show  Consideration  (ate  Conside- 
rate) to  external  qualities  in  others; 
as,  some  condition  or  distinction, 
to  which  it  is  a  duty  to  exhibit  respect, 
and  the  absence  of  which  respect 
would  indicate  in  us  a  want  of  right 
feeling  or  politeness,  or  a  rude  igno- 
rance of  the  usages  of  good  society. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  show  consideration  though  we  can- 
not feel  regsjrd.  Consideration  is  due 
not  only  to  the  great,  dignified,  and 
powerful,  but  alM>  to  the  weak  and 
feeble.  Account  is  a  word  of  less 
clearly  defined  force,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  an  epithet  to  qualify  it.  A 
matter  is  of  little  account,  or  of  great 
account ;  but  not  of  account,  simply ; 
whereas  we  are  said  to  show  con- 
sideration, or  regard,  absolutely. 
Moreoyer,  Consideration  and  Re- 
gard haye  to  do  generally  with  per- 
sons, exceptionally  with  things :  Ac- 
count  has  to  do  generally  with  things, 
exceptionally  with  persons. 

CONSIDERATIONS.  Observa- 
TioNS.    Rbplexions.     Thoughts. 

C0N8IDBRATION8  (LaL  consldirore) 
m  a  term  of  wide  meaning.  It  de- 
notes that  action  of  the  mind  which 
taJces  account  of  an  object  under  one, 
or  under  more,  or  under  all  the  aspects 
which  it  presents.  Observations  (Lat. 
oUervan)  are  the  remarks  which  one 
miUEes  ia  society  upon  circumstances, 
proceedings,  sayings,  or  works.    Rk- 
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FLEXION  (Lat.  refUethref  part,  re- 
fUxui)  tunii  oommonlj  on  what  oon- 
oenia  morala  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
Tbouobi*  are  more  general  and  Tague, 
and  include  in  the  broadest  way  im- 
preniona,  judgment,  and  collateral 
•uja^estions.  If  thej  are  worth  any- 
thing, obaervationa  are  penetrating 
and  profound.  Obaerrations  are  saga- 
cioua  and  shrewd.  Reflexions  are  prac- 
tical and  ant.  Thoughts  are  true, 
ItTely,  sounOf  pertinent.  Considera- 
tions owe  their  excellenoe  to  the  mind 
which  originates  theoL  Obserrations 
are  ^ood  m  proportion  as  they  bring 
to  hght  what  otherwise  might  have 
esca^d  us,  reject  what  is  unworthy, 
and  select  what  is  worthy  of  remark ; 
reflexions,  in  proportion  as  they  pro- 
ceed upon  sure  and  sound  principles, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  fine  and  just. 
Thoughts  may  partake  of  the  merits 
of  all  theothers,  as  they  may  be  them- 
selres  the  matter  out  of  which  conside- 
rations, obsenrations,  and  reflexions 
are  drawn  or  on  which  they  are  based. 

CONSISTENT.  Compatible. 
Consonant.    Accordant. 

Consistent  (  LaL  eotuistHref  to  ttand 
firmly)  denotes  one  or  more  of  the 
following  points : — 1,  hannony,  inter- 
nal, of  the  seyeral  parts  of  a  thing, 
which  accordingly  cohere  well ;  as,  a 
consistent  course  of  conduct :  2,  har- 
mony of  a  thin^  with  another  thing ; 
as,  tranquillity  is  consistent  with  hap- 
piness: and,  3,  hannony  with  itself 
at  different  times;  as,  a  consistent 
adherence  to  principles. 
'« Show  me  one  that  nas  it  in  Us  power 
To  act  eontutent  with  himself  one  hour." 

Pops. 

Compattbls  (Lat.  eampHtior,  to 
mffer  with)  -denotes  an  extraneous 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of 
two  to  eadi  other.  That  thing  is 
compatible  with  another  which  may 
exist  under  similar  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  may  share  with  it  proba- 
bility as  a  matter  of  supposition.  In 
cases  where  consistency  or  compati- 
bility might  be  denied  of  a  thing,  it  is 
more  to  say  that  a  matter  is  not  com- 
patible, than  that  it  is  not  consistent. 
"  Such  a  supj^osition  is  not  consistent 
with  a  beliefin  the  man's  innocence," 
would  mean  that  the  belief  militated 


[CON8I8TEKT] 


against  the  supposition ;  not  cobu- 
tible  with,  woiud  mean  that  of  the 
two  one  must  give  way. 

"Oor  poets  mto  joined  tegether  nek 
qvaUties  as  are  bj  bmoiv  the  meet  flOSf*' 
Mte."— Bboomb. 

Consonant  (Lat.  eoM^iMnM,  hatmf 
tho  mmtomimdy  mutmhU)  deaoteahv- 
mony  of  genml  character^  indepoi- 
dent  of  any  minute  analysis  or  exscc 
comparison.  It  is  actordingly  used 
not  of  things  sharply  defined,  but  of 
the  drift  of  statements,  senonnliy. 
expressions,  general  reproseutstiosa, 
states  of  feeling',  yiewa,  and  the  like; 
as,  **  Such  an  expression  is  coBSoniot 
with  all  that  I  hare  heaid  of  bH 
character  and  behariour." 

"  Thej  all  plead  Seriptnre  Car  whst  they 
saj,  and  eadi  one  preteada  that  hisofisias 
....  is  camaomuU  to  the  wofds  then  sni' 


AccoaoAiiT  ^L.  Lat  «eo9rdan,uif 
to  6rtiig  to  one  Aiort,  ad  unnm  cor)  a 
oommwily   used   of  consistency  is 
specific  mattera  of  statement,  ejiieie^ 
or  testimony ;  as^  ^'  His  evidence  en* 
tirely  accords  with  that  of  the  oi^ 
witnees."  But  beyond  thiB,AccoanAn 
follows  the  Tarious  aspects  of  the  reib 
to  oeoordf  which  expresses  agreement 
in  repreaentation,  statement,   teste 
opinion,   fieelinff,   sentiment,  desire 

Srindple,  aim,  oelief,  and  moral  con 
uct^  but  is  not  applicable  to  purdj 
physical  form,  action,  or  force. 

"The  dilferenee  of  good  and  erfl  I 
actions  is  not  Ibnaded  on  artutimxy  opinion 
or  institntioDS,  bnt  in  the  natnxe  of  thine 
and  the  nature  of  man.  It  accord*  wiS 
the  oniTersal  sense  of  the  human  mind.*- 
Blaib. 

CONSTANCY.  Stbadinus.  Fibm 
NESS.  FinsLrrr.  STABfurr.  Pen 
MANENCE.    Steadfastness.     Recu 

LARITT. 

Constancy  ^Lat.  conftantaa)  isths 
character  whicn  is  opposed  to  change 
ableness.  It  is  a  steady  adherence  ii 
matters  of  taste  and  liking.  The  con 
stent  man  is  not  drawn  off  by  nei 
objects  of  attraction,  but  follows  ai 
inclination  which  acts  upon  hii 
uniformly.  Weakness  andpuaillani 
mity  are  not  inconsistent  with  coo 
Btancy.  There  is  in  constancy  a  kini 
of  obstinacy  of  attachment,  as  in  tb 
ooDStaaoy  of  martyrs.    The  ccostao 
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■M  it  etfMUe  of  nHtoiiied  prafiaroioe. 

It  iiBoC  cskjiloyed  of  mere  immobilitj, 

bat  of  wtawmg  at  •etrnf  bodiee,  or 

Mtmce  which  «re  controlled  bj  tome 

ixcd  prmciple  emid  meh  moTOBents* 

Itinfilieeaoentre  to  which  moveiiiantiy 

pbnod   or  laonl,   are    onilonnly 

loared.    Mechanicml  regoUritj  end 

Bufcrmity  or  will  both  come  under 

tke  idee  of  constancy.    We  do  not 

rik  of  the  conetancT  of  the  rock  or 
Boimtain,  but  of  the  moyements  of 
tbe  beirenly  bodies^  and  the  affections 
ofnni.  It  is  opposed  to  Tariablenees  in 
tbe  (ne  case,  and  to  fickleneas  in  the 
other.  It  is  uedness,  not  of  tendency, 
pvpote,  looktion,  but  of  principle  or 

"WlOst  thoa  liTett,  dear  Kmts,  take  » 
Vkmtt  phla,  vMoined  omf&iiuy ;  for  he 
— *—  ««ft  do  tbM  right"— Bs^KJC- 


SninmBss  (A.  S.  tudtf  a  pfmet  or 
ititiMi^,  unlike  ComrAit cy,  admits  the 
idea  of  fixedness  of  station  as  well  as 
fudana  of  motion.  In  the  one  case 
It  ii  opposed  to  tottering,  in  the  other 
todemtinr;  as,  *' to  .stand  steady," 
"the  ihip  kept  asteady  course^"  **  to 
^  Mesdily  to  work  or  busineas," 
'"tain  of  steady  character."  Stbadi- 
»■,  aUke  Constancy,  Ib  not  related 
tORconeBce,  but  to  continuity.  The 
Attitant  inaj[sui!er  occasional  eclipse ; 
the  iteady  is  ctmtinuoosly  aeen  or 
^  The  lamp  which  is  kept  oon- 
■ttttlj  homing  mhj  yet  bum  with  a 
'^^  or  unsteady  fight. 

"SttaaMea  is  »  poiDt  of  pradence  as 
*iB  ••  of  cvange."—  LISTRAirex. 

fiiiniiss  (lAL  frmm,  firm)  is  a 
■oe  active  form  of  SrsADiifEst.  The 
Mr  man  resists  temptations  to 
^wer  from  the  line  or  his  duties 
^  aTocadons,  for  his  character  is 
^ffoeed  to  that  of  lerity,  as  oon- 
■tttej  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  but 
the  faB  man  can  be  steady  under  op- 
poKtioo,  and  in  cases  where  strength 
of  win  is  specifically  needed.  Firm- 
■•M  ii  the  resolute  abiding  by  prin- 
ciyks  of  action.  Firmness  is  a  resolute 
^ovage  to  adhere  to  one's  own  reason 
^purposes.  He  hss  chosen  a  psrt 
«^  which  he  is  not  to  be  seduced  or 
deterred  hj  hope  or  fear,  by  pleasure 
*  ptin.    Reason  is  to  the  firm  nan 


what  a£R?ction  is  to  the  constant  man. 
It  im^lieSj  as  constancy  does  not  of 
necessity  nnply.  force  of  character. 
Lerity  and  a  racile  disposition  are 
opoosed  to  constancy;  a  frail  and 
feeole  character  to  firmness.  Firmness 
is  honourably  distinguished  from  ob- 
sttnsey.  The  firm  man  adheres  to, 
maintains,  and  carries  out  with  energy 
and  resolution  that  which  on  exami- 
nation he  belieres  to  be  true,  reason- 
able, right,  or  his  particular  duty. 
The  obstinate  man  does  not  examine 
at  all.  His  oninion  is  his  law.  Firm- 
ness is  a  result  of  frisdom ;  obstinacy 
a  form  of  yanity.  Without  firmneae 
a  man  has  no  character.  <*  Without 
eonstmncvy"  tajB  Addison,  ''there  is 
neither  loye,  mendship,  nor  virtue  in 
the  world." 

FinBUTT  (LmL  ftdiUtatem)  is  the 
steadfastness  to  persons,  causes,  or 
principles,  which  flows  either  from  a 
sense  of  nonour  or  personal  attach- 
ment, or  both.  Constancy  does  not 
imply  actual  engagement;  fidelity 
does.  We  are  constant  in  our  tastes 
and  aflections ;  we  are  faithful,  or  have 
fidelity,  to  our  word,  promise,  allegi- 
ance,  and  the  Like.  Constancy  belongs 
more  to  aentiments.  faithralness  to 
states  and  acts.  The  fidelity  of  martyrs 
to  the  religion  which  they  professed 
led  to  their  constancy  under  suffering. 

"Thehett  weeuntf  tor  the  JkUUtyot  men 
is  to  make  iatnrest  coincide  with  dntj/' — 
HAXilJTOir. 

Si'ABiuTT  (Lat.  sUtWUtatem)  is 
that  local  or  moral  fixedness  wnich 
resists  efforts  to  shake  or  moye  or 
oyertum  the  object.  Stability  pre- 
yents  yariableness,  and  resists  tonp- 
tations  to  levity  or  curiositjr  conse- 
quent upon  the  variety  of  objects  or 
influences. 

"  The  king-beeominff  graces. 
As  justice,  Teritjr,  temperance,  tbwUnest, 
BountT,  perserenuioe,  mercy,  lowHness, 
Derotaon,  cow«ge,  patieneS,  fortitade, 
I  have  BO  relish  for  theoi.'* 


PEiUfANBNCB  (Lst.  ptrmtffirrf,  to 
sfidurt)  is  not  a  moral  quality  at  all. 
It  denotes  no  more  than  the  quality  of 
exemption  from  removal  or  alteration, 
in  spite  of  external  influences  of  every 
kind.  Operations,  as  well  as  staten, 
which  endure,  may  be  called  permit 
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nent,  ts  ''the  pennanent  laws  of 
nature."  It  is  opposed  to  alterable 
aad  transient.  StbaopasthssSt  an- 
other form  of  tUadituu,  is  applied 
particularlj  to  the  human  willy  and 
IS  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of,  or 
deviation  from,  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  life ;  as,  ''to  adhere  stead- 
tsstlj  to  a  resolution." 
*'  Bat  when  stroag  paaiioa  or  wMk  flMhli- 


neM 


Would  from  the  right  wsy  seek  to  dr»w 

him  wide. 
He  woald,  throogh  tempermnee  and  stead- 

/astmeu^ 
Teaeh  him  the  week  to  •trengthen,  and 

the  strong  tappreee."      wbkbbb. 

RsGULARiTY  (Lst.  rtgtUtt,  a ruls)  is 
conformity  to  nue,  law,  or  principle, 
to  a  prescribed  mode  or  a  customary 
form ;  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  liable  to  unkno|r]jt^  unex- 
plained, or  capricious  yariation.  Re- 
gularity may  oe  either  in  morement 
or  in  position  and  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment; according  as  the  rule  is  one  of 
recurrence,  order,  or  progression. 

*'  Thej  would  hsTe  ne  beliere  thmt 
nmonget  theee  infinite  worldt,  ell  of  them 
fortnitoQily  made,  there  is  not  one  of  a 
thonsead,  or  perhua  of  ten  thoosand,  that 
hath  snch  regularity,  eontinuity,  and  har- 
monjinitasthis  world  that  we  chanced  to 
emerge  in."— Cddwobth. 

CONSTITUENT.  Component. 
Inorkdient. 

The  same  kind  of  difference  exists 
between  a  Constituent  (Lat.  con- 
s^tuHrtj  to  conttitute)  and  Component 
(Lat.  compcnin,  to  jnU  together)  as 
between  an  element  or  ingpredieut  and 
a  part  or  portion.  There  is  in  Con- 
stituent an  actire  or  operatire  force 
which  does  not  belong  to  component. 
The  noun  eomtituent  m^ms  a  person 
or  thing  which  establishes,  determines, 
or  constructs.  The  constituent  parts 
go  to  make  up  the  thing,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  those  of  which  it  is 
made  up.  In  this  active  sense  the 
term  constituent  is  used  politically,  as 
signifying  one  who  assists  to  elect  a 
representatire  to  an  office. 

Inorbdient  (  Lat.  tn^rMtor,  i  enter) 
is  yery  nearly  the  same  as  Consti- 
tubnt-;  the  difference  between  them, 
such  as  it  is,  bein^  evident  from  their 
etymology.  An  ingredient  is  simply 
nne  of  tne  different  materials  which 


enter  vUo  the  oompoonded  body,  m  • 
&ct,as  we  speakof  theingredientBof 
a  pudding :  a  oonstitaent  is  (HM  of 
similar  materials,  by  the  compootioi 
of  which  and  not  otherwise,  therenih 
is  eonttituted ;  as,  the  ooastitaat 
dements  of  goyemment. 

CONSTITUTE.    Appoint. 

The  exercise  of  authority  in  reU- 
tion  to  the  tenure  of  office,  or  the 
bestowal  of  a  certain  formal  chancter, 
is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms ;  bot 
Appoint (O.Fr.apotnter,  toarnii^e)ii 
a  less  forcible  term.  Appointmoit  ic 
commonly  the  act  of  an  indiTidoiL 
Con8titute(  Lat.  coiutVtutfre,  part  cm* 
ftYtittia^nyolTei  the  conyergenoe  of 
several  authorities  and  powers.  Af- 
poiNT  has  an  external,  Conbtituti  » 
virtual  or  inherent,  force.  ,AlmoftiU 
bishops  in  Koman  CsSnolic  oooBtnet 
are  eqrpointed  by  the  Pope,  wfaoiicf*- 
ttUuUd  the  supreme  earthly  hddoi 
that  Church. 

"  That  whfeh  eonetitmUt  the  natut  of 
man,  and  doth  formal^  difierence  and  ^ 
tiugnish  him  from  all  <^er  animals,  ii*^ 
so  mndi  the  i>ower  of  reason  as  thecsfScitT 
of  being  religious.** — Shabp. 

*'Ood  desires  that  in  His  Chureh,  )a»^ 
ledge  and  pietj^peaee  and  charity  and  loo^ 
order,  should  grow  and  fioarish :  to  wai^ 
purposes  He  hath  appointed  teaehen  toi** 
struct,  and  governors  to  watch  ortx  Bi* 
people."— Babbow. 

CONSULT.    Deliberate. 

These  terms  denote  the  same  prO' 
cess  differently  carried  on.  w^ 
Consult  f  Lat.  coiuiUi^,  part,  ew 
sultut)  witn  others ;  we  Dbubxrat* 
( Lat.  deRbXraref  Cibroy  a  kcaU)  within 
our  own  minds. 

**  That  the  law  hath  been  fined  (defined) 
bj  grave  and  learned  man,  meaning  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  is  manifesUr  untrue ; 
for  all  the  laws  of  Eafflaud  hare  been  made 
bf  the  kings  of  En^and,  conetdiing  with 
the  nobility  and  commons  in  ParUam^t, 
of  which  not  one  in  twenty  was  a  leaned 
lawyer.  **— HoBBBS. 

"  I  would  not  indeed  refer  a  prinee  fiv 
ma«ims  of  equity  and  gowmment  to 
Puffsndorf  and  Qrotius,  the  dull  aad  ua- 
fSselinff  delibenUore  of  questions  on  whisk  a 
good  neart  and  understanding  can  intai- 
tirely  decide."— Knox,  Eieays. 

CONSUME.    Destroy. 

To  Consume  (Lat  ooiuiim^)  is  to 
destroy  by  absorption,  and  as  a 
natural  process,  whether   such   ah- 
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Bqttkm  be  regulAr  or  yiolent.    To 

oiMnuw  is  by  no  means  always  to 

rtste;  as,  far  instance,  an  anny  of 

lOfCk  a  nnmber  will  consome,  on  an 

svefa^e,  so  ssach  food.     The  same 

lAea  tt  kept  up  when  we  say   the 

fire  eonsiimed  tne  stabble.    To  Db- 

sTtOT  (L»i,  distrikTt.  totnUl  down)  is 

^  pnoen  always  or  yiolenee,    and 

«ofttndiction  of  the  purpose  of  the 

Utaat    destroyed^     and,     generally 

•peume,  a  reTernon  of  natural  or 

itificiil  prooessesy  or  an  abnormal 

fikibitioa  of  them.  The  philosophical 

idetof  de^nicdon  nerer  amounts  to 

ttniUlitioD,  but  is  that  of  a  riolent 

daeerption  of  the  forms  and  propor- 

(io&i  Boder  which  bodies  exist. 

**  It  k  M  if  the  dead  eoald  feel 
TW  ky  warm  aroimd  them  steal, 
Aadtbodder  m  the  reptilee  creep 
To  rrrel  on  their  rotting  sleep, 
Witheet  the  power  to  scare  awsj 
Tbc  euld  etmiumen  of  their  elsj." 

Bybov. 
"  Vbttsoerer  is  in  the  world  is  but  CKh 
^4t«n^  matter  so  and  so  modified  or 
jNttid,  all  which  modifications  and  qnalj- 
■■tioti  of  natter  are  in  their  own  nature 
myoAb,  and  the  matter  itself  (as  the 
vm  of  them  is  not  necessarily  determined 
to  tkii  or  that  accident)  is  the  only  ^mirer 
■•  ^itdtm,  the  only  necessary  existent."— 

CONSUMMATION.        Comple- 

rm. 

.  (Wletion  (Lat,  eamplirtf  to  Jill) 

^^jiUing  up  of  a  design  or  purpose. 

^  work  is  completed  when  the  plsn 

^  it  k  realised.      Consummation 

(1st  eomummationemy  a  tumming  up) 

■  ipplied  to  matters    which  must 

''eich  a  certain  degree  or  extent  to 

*tb  them  complete.    In  completion 

tt  ostline  is  illed  up ;  in  consumma- 

^  a  point  is  reached.    Hence  con- 

"BDoatioD  may  be  the  point  at  which 

Boj  antecedent  things,  converging, 

B^  iDd  is  therefore  a  plural  result ; 

kittle  completion  is  a  sugle  result ; 

^the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes, 

(imres,  and  efforts.    Completion  is 

■ore  external,  consummation  more 

P^^onal,  being  the  fulfilment  of  the 

^  or  ddinition.    It  is  also  used  in 

tli«  sense  of  a  gathering  up  in  one  of 

^7  things ;  as  the  erent  of  to-day 

'*  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of 

*»ny  years. 


"  It  is  not  to  be  doabted  bat  it  was  a 
constant  practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy 
which  made  her  capable  of  beholding  death, 
not  as  the  dissolution,  bnt  as  the  eonswn- 
mation  of  life.** — Stsble. 

**  He  makes  it  the  ampletum  oi  an  ill 
character,  to  bear  a  mabrolenoe  to  the  b«it 
of  men.** — ^PoPX. 

In  this  last  example  Consummation 
might  hare  been  employed  instcAd  of 
Completion,  but  the  idea  would  have 
been  different.  The  completion  of 
an  ill  character  would  hare  l>een  that 
which  gare,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
touch  to  it.  The  oonsummation  of  an 
ill  character  would  have  been  that 
which  wotild  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily inyolying  all  particulars,  and  so 
summing  it  up. 

CONTAGION.    Infection. 

Contagion  (Lat.  contagimtem) 
operates  by  mutual  contact,  Infeciion 
(Lat.  infeetibnem,  tnfte^irej  to  dye)  by 
an  influence  common  to  its  subjects, 
or  by  other  media  than  contact.  This 
distinction  is  adhered  to  in  the  moral 
use  of  the  terms :  as,  **  the  contagion 
of  bad  exaniple, '  and  '*  the  infection 
of  error."  In  the  term  infection  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  eril  nature  of 
the  influence  ;  in  contagion,  its  com- 
municatire  and  spreading  character. 
We  dread  infection,  and  we  shun 
contagion. 

*'  Their  propensity  to  recount  the  won- 
derftil  exceeds  all  imagination.  Neither 
their  learning,  judgment,  nor  integrity 
could  secure  them  against  the  general 
cjntagion.  *'— Wabbubton  . 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of 
manners  to  have  breathed  that  air  (of  the 
court) ;  but  it  is  infectunu  eren  to  the  best 
morals  to  lire  always  in  it.** — ^Dstdkn. 

CONTAIN.    Hold. 

Although  these  words  are  respec- 
tively Latin  and  A.  8.  equiralents 
(Lat.  eonflntre  and  A.  S.  htaldany  to 
hoUTfy  they  are  differently  employed. 
Setting  aside  other  meanmgs  of  Hold 
(as.  to  retain  in  the  grasp,  to  possess, 
and  the  like),  in  speaking  of  meie 
capacity  thore  are  differences.  To 
Hold  is  in  this  sense  purely  physical, 
as  a  yessel  holds  water,  or  a  certain 
quantity  of  it ;  but  Contain  is  used  of 
abstract  quantity;  •s.that  field  con- 
tains (t.  e,f  consists  of;  so  many  acres. 
Again,  Contain  does  not  imply,  as  is 
implied  by  Hold,  the  extreme  limit  of 
phyiical  contents.    When  we  %«^  a 
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coach  holds  six  persons,  we  mean 
that  it  is  capable  of  holding  so  man  j, 
and  not  more.  If  we  said  it  contains 
siZy  we  shoald  mean  that  there  hap- 
pen to  be  six  inside  it.  It  mieht 
nare  contained  three.  That  cask  holdfl 
water,  might  mean  that  it  is  water- 
tight, or,  at  least  retains  it.  That  cask 
contains  water,  conld  only  mean 
water  is  inside  it,  and  nothing  else. 

"Amoni;;  axtiflcial  substances  the  ship 
(nauM  naou)  is  feminine,  m  being  so  emi- 
neatlj  n  receiver  and  eontauur  of  Tarioos 
things,  ff  men,  arms,  prorisions,  goods, 
Ac.'^Haiuus. 

**  Death  onlj  this  mysterioos  tmth  irafolds, 
Ths  migh^  soul  how  small  a  body  hoid$." 

Dbtdkit. 

contaminate.  Defile.  Pol- 
LVTE.  Taint.  Corrupt.  Debauch. 
Vitiate. 

To  Contaminate  (Lat.  amtamt' 
fMTv,  probably  connected  with  tan^o) 
is  a  stronger  term  than  Taint  (which 
comes  mm  ttn^^,  Fr.  teindny  to 
dye^y  but  not  so  strong  as  Defile  (of 
which  *'  the  force  is  due  to  the  £ng. 
*  foal ' ;  but  the  form  was  suggested 
by  O.  F.  defcmur,  to  trample  under 
foot:**  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.),  or  Pol- 
lute (Lat.  voUvArty  part.  poUiitut), 
They  all  indicate  a  partial,  while 
Corrupt  (Lat.  corrumpibref  part,  cor- 
ruptue)  marks  a  deeper  and  more 
permanent  spoiling.  Some  of  these 
synonyms  tend  more  strongly  than 
others  to  a  purely  moral  application. 
To  contaminate  is  to  soil  by  defiling 
contact.  Contamination,  therefore, 
may  be  best  employed  in  cases  where 
audi  external  cummnnication  with 
what  is  bad  may  be  supposed ;  as  im- 
proper oonrersation,  impure  litera- 
ture, vicious  society,  or  bad  example. 
Defile  denotes  such  contamination  as 
passes  permanently  into  the  inner 
nature,  so  as  to  render  unclean. 
PoLLirrs,like  DEPiLB,ha8  a  ceremonial 
and  moral  bearing.  It  denotes  the 
defilement  of  the  sprines  of  thought 
and  action,  the  befouJment  of  the 
character  and  very  soul,  as  the 
sources  of  a  stream  are  poisoned,  and 
the  waters  which  flow  therefimn  are 
infected  thereby.  Yet  some  afieotion 
of  the  senses  is  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.  Taint  denotes  a  par- 
tial colouring  of  evil,  which  has  not 


yet  spoilt  the  character  or  the  jadg- 
ment  It  applies  to  what  is  false  ai  weO 
as  to  what  is  foul ;  as  we  say,  his  Buads 
tainted  with  prejudice,  be  is  tsistd 
with  the  opinions  of  such  and  neb  i 
school.  It  is  a  milder  form  of  CoiiTi* 
minate.  Corrupt  is  an  anslqrooi 
term,  oonrejrine  the  idea  of  an  dieet 
upon  the  mind  similar  to  that  of  the 
breaking  up  of  organised  bodies.  It 
is  of  very  general  application,  mi 
denotes  the  extreme  of  onsouiMmeH; 
as,  a  corrupt  taste,  a  oorropt  lifp, 
a  corrupt  judge.  In  aU  the  othff 
synonyms  the  character  or  prindpfes 
are  regarded  as  spoilt  by  ezterml 
communicatioii.  Corrupt  regsrdi the 
case  at  the  point  when  the  evil  has 
taken  root  in  the  system.  Penoot 
themselres  are  said  to  be  contssii- 
nated,  defiled,  and  polluted ;  thdr 
purity  tainted,  their  morals,  prind- 
pies,  honesty,  and  integrity  to  be  eor- 
rupted.  The  nands  or  the  mind  maybe 
defiled,  but  the  mind  only  is  polhited. 
Corrupt  principles  and  practioeitie 
to  the  pure  and  upright  what  the 
exhalations  of  a  corpse  are  to  those 
whose  senses  are  healthy.  Conuotios 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  slnire- 
menta  of  sense  as  firom  the  pervenioB 
of  reason.  The  great  instrumait  of 
corruption  is  sophistry.  Dkbaocb 
( Fr.  bauchey  a  Un*  of  briekt ;  hesoe, 
to  debaueh  is,  probably,  to  lead  amy 
from  the  right  bue,  to  oorrupt,8edaee; 
or,  perhuis,  to  taht  moatf  the  tefftrt 
of  a  building)  is  to  practice  what  Cor- 
rupt is  to  principle  and  taste.  To 
debauch  is  to  leaa  into  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  unchastity,  and  the 
grosser  forms  of  self-indulgence.  The 
mind  is  corrupted,  the  morals  and 
manners  debanched.  Vitiate  (Lat 
ifttiare)  has  a  wider  meaning.  It  » 
to  spoil  by  introducing  a  marring 
defect,  either  moral  or  losicaL  That 
which  may  be  vitiated  is  principle, 
character,  conduct,  taste,  and  practi- 
cal yalidity. 

Bot  dtimteked  hy  ambitMa." 


"A  vill  vitiated,  and  cmwn  oat  of  kra 
with  the  tmth  dimoMS  toe  nndarataadiaf 
to  enror  and  ddastoa."— South. 

"  Srea  when  the  nobili^,  wfaieh  f«pr»- 
MBtad  the  more  peima&aBt  landed  iatarcit, 
united  themeelree  bj  maniafe,  whieh  mis 
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i.vlth  tlieotliar  dcarrfp- 


reons  that  iiiig  dirt 
Be,  and  eaaoM  hvt.** 

JnttnOlKM. 

IT*  then,  tebold  or  Mt  thcM 
Hou  with  delight.  th«  Tcry 
eh  is  sofidffit  to  poUuU  th« 
them,  the  eommoo  air  that 
yaa,  tba  breath  that  otters 
be  iasosestf  be  wtiirinttti 


teM  wherewith  King 
the  sinds  of  seen  eootiaved 


ihe  Sldcr)  foeu/ed  in  the 

meskdct,  ttie  Academic,  and 

Stoie^    smbesssdois  from 

immediate!^  be  dismissed, 

t  not  eamqitf  the  joath.**— 

TMENT.        Satufac- 

iirr  (Fr.  eontent)  it  lew 
lATMFACnOlf  (lAt.  tUtii- 
Stiifiiction   k  •  full 
ng  firom  whbont.    Con- 
from  mtJuiiy  impljuig 
re  as  we  are  willing  to 
ill.     But  contentment, 
mal  ehancter,  tendi  to 
bit,  whieh  ntic&ction, 
linga  eztenialy  does  not 
ve  one  man  is  not  satis- 
mder  the  same  oirenm- 
tented.    It  deserres  to 
that  in  matten  whieli 
bc  01  ovr  own  enons 
Mmtentment  is  higher 
MB,  as  impljinfr  a  better 
1  matterswhien  depend 
efforts  and  aetions,it  is 
earonr  to  sslisff  oar- 
t  be  oontented  with  a 
ODtentment  and  satis- 
tran^uilli^  of  mind 
be  objeot  d  one's  de- 
taent  is  more  in  the 
inn  in  the  jpaisions. 
Ibeling  whion  alwa^ra 
•d  qniet ;  the  latter  is 
I  eometmes  throws  it 
IhMmgh  it  is  no  longer 
Kthe  <4nect  of  its  de- 
•rtiaMman  isnerer 
■rieions  or  amlritiooa 
itidied.    One  is  eon- 
wishes  for  nothing 


more,  though  one  is  not  alwajs  satis- 
fied when  one  has  pocnred  what  one 
wiahed.  Satisiaetion  has  in  it  an 
element  of  nnoertaintj'.  It  is  no 
soretj  for  its  own  continuance.  The 
fnllest  satis&etion  is  not  neoesssrily 
aocompanied  bj  a  proportionate  con- 
tentment One  is  satisfied  when  one 
has  obtained  what  one  wished,  one  is 
content  when  one  wishes  for  nothing 


M 


the 

of  the  mind  hi  the  portico  of  good  wliieh 
"— COOAH. 


*'  The  word  tait^ftuiUm  u  Ikwqaentlj  em- 
plojed  to  mpiiise  the  ftill  aecompUshment 
of  some  paridcnlar  deeire,  which  always 
eommonieatee  a  temporarr  Dleasnrs,  what- 
OTor  maj  be  the  natnre  or  that  desire."— 
Ibid. 

CONTIGUOUS.  Adjicswt.  Ad- 

JOIKIlfO. 

What  is  CowTiouous  ^Lat«  eontX' 
gum)  touches  on  one  side,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  if  not  entirelj.  What 
is  ADJOiiriito  ^0.  Fr.  adjoindrtf  Lat. 
adfun^grtf  to  Jinn  to)  needs  touch  only 
at  a  smgle  point.  What  is  Adjacent 
(Lat.  ckjiUert^  to  lu  ntar)  mar  be 
near  without  touching  at  all.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  words  adhere 
to  the  phTsical  or  primary,  and  have 
not  lent  themselves  to  a  secondary  or 
moral  meaning,  though  they  mar 
be  used  analogously,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing:^ 

'*  To  me  there  M'P**'  ^  ^  ^T  three 
priadplee  of  connexion  aaumg  ideas, 
namefj,  resemblance,  eontigi^f  in  time  or 
place,  and  cavse  or  eflbct"— mrifx. 

"Now,  tonching  that  proportion  of 
grovnd  that  the  Cnristians  hare  on  the 
habitable  earth,  I  iind  that  all  Bnrope, 
with  her  adjacent  isles,  is  peopled  with 
Christians,  except  that  rathlnl  coontrj  of 
Lapland,  where  idolaters  jet  inhabit"— 
Hownu*  jLsMsrr. 

"  Sverj  manis  land  is,  in  the  eia  of  the 
law,  enclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neigh- 
benr's ;  and  that,  either  hj  a  risible  and 
material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from 
another  bja  hedge,  or  by  an  ideal  inriirible 
bonndarx,  existing  onlj  in  the  contcmpla* 
tioo  of  law,  es  when  one  man's  land  a<(^ouu 
to  another's  in  the  same  field,**— Blaok- 
STOVS. 

CONTINUAL.  CoNTiirvous.  Psm- 

PSTVAL.      iNCSSSAltT. 

CoNmruAL  (Lat.  eonflKttVf,  nut** 
timiptid)  admits  the  idea  of  intemiv  * 


r 
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tioiiy  intormiition,  or  occaiioml 
tion :  CoNTiMvous  earoludgn  thk.  "  It 
has  beoi  imininff  continually  for  Um 
laat  four  montlis,  admitB  of  fine  dayi, 
tliongh  oomiMuratiTely  faw  and  for 
between;  continaooa  rain  for  audi  a 
peiiod  would  produce  a  deluge. 

What  is  CowTiNVAi.  (Lat  omifou- 
mitf  to  taaht  centumoutf  Lat*  con- 
tVntwa)  admits  of  no  interruption  in 
tim&  thouffh  it  admits  oUnUrvaUf  as 
oontmuiJ  snowen  through  the  month. 
What  is  CoNTiNuocB  admits  of  no  in- 
terruption in  space,  or  what  is  ana* 
logons)^  conceived  as  hsTuig  extent, 
as  contmuous  employment.  iVhat  is 
Perpstval  (Lat.  joerpHuut)  admits 
of  no  termination,  oeing  in  iti  very 
nature  lasting.  Incessant  (Lat.  tn* 
cctwfu)  denotes  what  does  not  cease 
as  a  matter  of  focL  The  nouns  con- 
tinuane*  and  eontinuUy  follow  the 
same  distinction.  The  proper  mean- 
ings of  the  adverbs  continually,  per- 
j)etually,  and  tnoe«san(/y,  are  much 
obscured  by  a  way  of  using  these 
terms  hyperbolicaUy,  as  a  tukatiye 
perron  is  said  to  be  continually,  per- 
petually, or  incessantly  talking. 

*<  After  this  He  aeadi  pm^ets  ia  s  am- 
tamal  •ncoewioa  for  MTenu  *ges*  who  do 
more  clearly  diiooTer  God's  wiU  to  them.** 

--8SAXP. 

**  ContinuetiTes,  on  the  contnurj,  hj  » 
more  intimate  eonncxioa,  eoasolidste  aea- 
teoece  into  one  oontimums  vhole."  — 
Habbis. 

<«  AmoaMnents  muI  diTaraiou  encceed  ia 
a  perpotmai  roaad.''->BLAlR. 

"  The  froetf  north  wind  blows  a  thiek  oold 

•leet. 
That  daisies  eyes.  Bakes  after  flakes  tnoss- 

tantljf  dceoending.*' 

Chapxak,  Homer, 

CONTINUATION.  Continu- 
ANCS.     Duration.    Continuitt. 

Continuation  is  an  artificial  or 
contrired  continuance,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  history  to  a  particular 
period.  Continuance  and  Dura- 
tion (Lat.  diirartf  to  kut)  are  both 
employed  of  time ;  but  continuance  is 
active,  duration  is  psssiye,  and  is  not 
inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  but  refers 
simply  to  the  accident  of  time.  Con- 
tinuance is  inherent  extension,  of 
which  duration  is  the  external  mea- 
Bure. 
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*«  The  gzMt  wiedoB  of  Om  Di* 
tor  appears  ia  that  there  is  pic 
nezea  to  those  a^loas  that  are 
fbr  the  sopport  and  preaervatioB 
dividiwm,  and  the  oontinuaiion  s 
gadoB  of  the  meeies ;  and  not  oi 
pain  to  the  negleet  or  fortteaiancs 
—Rat. 

"Bat,  alas,  the  honeymooa 
ministry  is  always  of  short  eenfi 
Bnglaad."— HOADLT. 

'*  That  we  have  oar 

from  the  reflexton  on  the 
wUeh  we  find  to  af^ear 
in  oar  own  miada»  seen 
that  we  hare  no  perceptioa 
hj  oonsideriDg  the  ti 
take  their  tuns  in  oar 

LOOKK. 

CoMTiNumr  is  unbroken  < 
of  space,  or  of  anything  whit 
ceiyed  as  analogous  to  such  e 
The  continuity  of  a  bone  is  < 
by  a  fracture.  The  contini 
my  thought  is  the  prolongati 
subject  of  which  I  was  tnini 
continuance  of  my  thoug^ht  t 
that  I  did  not  cease  thinking; 
tinuity  of  my  thought  is  the  < 
following  out  of  tne  line  oi 
tion. 

"  The  sight  would  be  tired  if 
traeted  bya  eontinmity  of  gtitterii 

— DBTDBf. 

CONTRADICT.  Dent 
Cohtraoict  ( Lat.  contrUi 
contradietuif  to  speak  agamti 
an  opposing  foroe  of  statei 
not  necessarily  an  intentic 
speaker.  The  foroe  mnr  li« 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker, 
inherent  nature  of  the  t 
ployed,  as  in  propositioi 
"  contndicUMy  "  by  the 
To  Deny  (Fr.  d^ior,  Lat 
is  purely  a  personal  act.  1 
contradiction  is  positive,  d 
negative.  I  contradict  a  stai 
stating  something  else  in  iti 
deny  it  simply  by  refoaing 
the  truth  or  it.  Henoe,  t 
emnloTed  of  charses,  un 
ana  tne  like,  in  whidb  we 
cemed,  not  with  making  i 
menta  of  our  own,  bat  aiao 
lidating  those  of  odien;  i 
quests,  in  which  sense  it  b 
mous  with  refum.    Deny  is 
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diraedT  of  penoDB,  like 
lat  only  of  their  state- 
be  tratli  and   force  of 

palpit  ia  m  a»cred  place, 
kre  amiradiet  yoa  to  joar 
Doi 


rcjT  18  opposite  to  oounte- 
noboratey  so  Diny  is  op- 
IT  or  admit. 

■mdoa  maj  bs  found  with 
mMf  flBiore  than  snftBignt  to 
■hip^t  eonne  asU«w«d ;  bat 
bnikd  to  exaetlj  as  to  fix  the 
IB  a  degree  of  aurty  miles,  I 
f."— Coca's  VgjfOfieM. 

/E.    DsvisB.    Intent. 

dANAGK. 

xri  (orig.  and  properlj 
O.  Fr.  eontrooer;  tnnwy 
ioHnd)  denotes  an  effort, 
eratSy  of  inrentiTeneBS. 
find,  or  adapt  means  to 
he  exercise  of  practioal 

IBS  wUeh  we  are  Impewting 
f  its  oanstnictioa  otmtriotmce 
\mtrmaic9  most  hare  had  a 

4XXT. 

h.  demtr)  expresses  the 
ieal  aspect  of  CoNranrB, 
■oC  so  much  the  finding 
ft  means  as  finding  the 
nres.  We  contrive  ways 
gs  when  to  some  extent 
I  are  at  hand.  We  de- 
I  and  plans,  and  bring 
istenee  07  the  derioe. 
■tt  not  pnrrented  all 


fawiay*  hy  earioas  ana  eap* 
ist  HC—MAXBffW. 

Lat.  vuHinrt,  part.  ui« 
0  repnaeats  the  practi- 
CoimrvB ;  the  inTention 
oi«  periect  in  nroportioB 
g  enaracter  of  the  oon- 
its  enabling  us  to  001^ 
as  ia  the  case  of  the  in** 
tnpowder^  or  the  steem- 
Btmn,  in  tts  ioUest  sense, 
cry  en  a  tnode  in  whioh 
tatnre  may  be  made  ser- 


s  jn  the  iarentioa  of  a 
I  its  lowest  sense  }l  ia 
at  ^  a  f  aificient  mode 
biag.  Imagination  and 
gaaiiis  giTe  rise  to  in- 


"  The  mind  of  maa  diseereia  evsrj  day 
■onie  craTing  want  in  a  body  which  reaUy 
wants  bnt  Terr  little.  It  erery  day  tneeatt 
aome  artifleial  mle  to  gvide  that  nat«M 
wbieh,  if  left  to  iteelf,  were  the  beet  and 
•nrett  goide."— Biraxa. 

.  CoNCBBT  (Lat.  esmirKrt,  to  join 
tog^htTy  psrt.  conagrtiu),  unlike  the 
former,  oommonly  impUes  the  joint 
sssistanoe  of  others.  It  implies  con- 
ference or  consultation,  and  is  almost 
exdosirely  employed  of  matters  of 
action^  not  of  pure  inrention  in  the 
scientific  sense;  as.  to  concert  a  plan 
or  scheme.  Yet  tfurka  uses  it  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following  :— 

y  Futons  ia  their  adTciaity,  tTxannieal 
ia  their  aneeeaeee,  a  eommander  had  mora 
trouble  to  eimart  hie  defesee  before  the 
pe(^le  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the 
campaign.'* 

Managx  (Fr.iii6M«sr,Lat.  mUnuiy 
thi  hand)  denotes  rawer  a  judicious 
or  ready  employment  of  means  extern- 
poriaed  on  the  ocoasion;  such  con- 
trivance as  gives  to  the  course  of 
thinn  the  kind  of  turn  which  we  de- 
sire for  oompsssing  our  end. 


laethfag  profits  mora 
Than  eelfeeteei  groanoed  oa  Jost  right 
Well  managed  *  Mn.TOX. 

CONTROVERT.  Dcsrtm.  Oanr- 

SAY. 

Of  eheae,  Oaivsat  (A.  8.  mn, 
against  J  and  my  )  denotes  no  more  tfiMi 
contradict,  or  call  in  queition,  whether 
by  simple  denial  and  oppositioiii  or 
by  more  or  less  of  reasoning  aooom* 
panyingit. 

"  To  eonvinee  any  forward  gainaajftr.'* 
— Babbow. 

CoNTBOvmRT  (LaL  eontrs.  mgaintt^ 
and  virtefs,  to  twrnS  is  to  make  matter 
of  controrersy ;  tnat  is,  lengthened 
sr^pument  in  opposition,  entering 
pomt  by  point  into  the  dispute. 


*'  This  was  the  great  proposition  that 
was  then  eomtroomitd  eonceming  Jeeos  of 
Naaaceth.  whether  He  was  the  Meemh  er 
no,  and  the  sesent  to  that  was  that  whish 
da»tiDgniahe4  belieTers  from  unbelieTeBi. ' 
—Locks. 

DisruTB  (Lat.  diqHUdrt)  ia  sgainst 
a  personal  oompetitor,ss  CoNraovaaT 
remn  directly  to  the  matter,  and 
only  indirectly  to  the  person ;  hence 
DitPUTX  may  apply  to  more  thta  at- 
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enmeiit  m  neh,  and  to  anjthing 
Drought  forward  by  another  against 
oneaelf ;  that  ia,  to  aiieh  thinga  as 
elaima,  possessions,  titles,  rights,  and 
the  like. 


wHh  th«  Jew*.'*— AM*. 

In  controTerqr  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
aitiony  in  diapnte  more  of  doobt.  In 
order  to  oontroTert,  exact  knowledge 
is  wanted:  bat  we  often  diapnte 
where  we  have  a  general  and  unde* 
fined  peranaaion  that  what  we  dispute 
is  not  sound  or  true. 

CONVENE.    CowYOKs. 

The  idea  of  coUeotiag  penons  to 
one  plaee  is  oommon  to  these  two 
terms;  but  Contbns  (Lat  coniiKnire. 
to  eome  together^  is  commonly  appliea 
to  such  assemblies  as  are  got  together 
for  some  public  purpose  in  a  special 
manner:  as,  to  convene  a  meetmg.of 
shareholderB  in  consequence  of  spMial 
news.  To  Contoki  (Lat.  conjikarty 
to  call  togethtr)  is  an  act  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  official  rela- 
tion to  the  body  enables  or  requires 
him  to  call  it  together.  Henee,  where 
the  sower  is  lodged  equally  in  the 
hanos  of  many,  Cohtxhs  seems  the 
mora  suitable  term;  and  Cohtoki 
when  peculiar  power  of  summoning 
is  lodged  in  the  nands  of  a  single  per- 
son. CoNTOKB  and  eomnoatioti  have 
acquired  an eocleaiastical,  as  Contihi 
a  political  and  generally  deliberatiTe 
force. 


••The 


of  fhwtland 


"  At  this  time  the  Cardinal,  by  hb  power 
legatiTe,  dteolTed  hie  ooHOoeation  at  Pavl*s, 
ooBToked  by  the  Arehblahap  of  Oaaterbnry, 
Mlliag  him  end  all  the  elergf  to  thoeonee- 
eaUon  at  Ceaterbnry.**— Baxxl 

CONVENIENT.      Cokmotcous. 

Handy. 

CoNvsNiiNT  (Lat.  eowvtnittu,  mtiu 
abU)  has  lost  its  old  meaning  of  aeoent 
or  beooming,  and  haa  oome  to  mean 
little  more  than  handy.  We  use  the 
term  Handy  (when  not  employed  of 
the  person  in  the  sense  of  dexterous, 
but  of  the  thing)  in  the  senses  of 
manageable  and  dose  at  hand.  The 
former  is  the  old  meaning,  the  latter 
ia  modem.  A  weapon  is  bandy  which 
may  be  used  easily  and  efleetiTely ;  a 


house  is  handy  which  is  do 
easily  readiea.  Comramxn 
what  auita  tne  reqwremsBi 
sons.  Commodious  (Lst.  c 
advantageout)  joins  the  two 
notes  what  is  oouYenient,  ini 
it  is  suitable.  It  is  peralia 
cable  to  loealitiea  intends 
carrying  on  of  conunon  bi 
private  mattera.  A  house, ; 
room,  are  oonunodious.  It  I 
rally  couTeya  the  notion  of  s 
of  space,  which,  however,  i 
ing  whidi  has  flowed  oat  of  t 
Handy  has  a  more  external 
than  couTenient^  whidb  ia  all 
to  more  general  ideas.  A  spei 
or  obje^  is  handy;  arrai 
times,  and  aeasons  are  ofmn 

••  For  he  tbot  stniae  too  fcr  i 
Will  break  it  like  on  tfer-bcnl 
Aad  he  that  made  ead  Ibveed 
Not  he  that  for  imwiiimiii  te 

Ho 

Camden  uses  the  word  Coi 
in  its  primaiy  meaning,  whe 
that  '^Britain  ia  walled  and 
with  the  ocean  most  coswn 
traffiek  to  all  parts  of  the  wi 

"  Xeeh  ie  AoMJ^  ia  her  way.-.. 
CONVENT.    AaaiT.    ( 

NUVNSKY.      MONASTIKT. 

Of  these,  Abbst  aad  Pbi< 
mors  than  relisious  houses  < 
teries,  so  callea  as  being  gv 
an  abbot  or  a  prior.  Th^wc 
not  in  their  religious  diame 
their  state  and  pririlera.  ' 
Nmr  is  a  Convkivt  (L«l 
an  autmbkf)  of  females,  aad  i 
parianoe  is  identical  with 
which  is  a  religioas  house  < 
a  Monastxhy  (Or.  fuum^ 
mihiatienmmf  of  which  the  i 
Greek  fAinf^ajana)  is  a relig 
of  monks.  The  (;loi8tbr( 
Cmm,  elaudiref  ^  ikui)  is,  st 
part  of  the  religious  house  y 
endosed  as  a  place  of  en 
oonrersation.  It  is  in  their  g 
that  the  diflerence  between 
doister,  eonvenL  and  aaon 
serves  notice.  Thedistiiieti 
CLOiaTBB  is  seclusion,  or  iav 
tirement ;  thatofCo^trurre 
of  living;  that  of  a  Mowas 
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■  sbat  up  in  the  oloUter ; 

A  eonrent ;  one  retires  to 

In  the  cloister  libertj 

iu  tne  oonvent  ancient 
noonced,  and  thoee  of  a 
J  adopted ;  in  the  monas* 

vowed  It  kind  of  exile, 
"e  only  for  their  aoals' 

ancient  and  true  numas- 
igioQS  divided  their  time 
itempUtion  and  work. 
i<meen  in  the  work  of 
nd  in  the  civilization  of 
Id  countriet.  The  term 
M  imposing  than  that  of 

The  continental  towns 
avents  within  the  walls ; 
d  there  are  seen  the  ruins 
masteries  standing  alone 
jet  manifesting  even  in 
keir  foimer  grandeur,  in- 
importance. 

S£.  OavEase.  Rbvebbs. 

^sa»B  (Lat.  convtrUiM, 
«y  to  turn)  is  an  altered 
lie  tenn  belonss  to  logic, 
to  the  invertea  state  ot  a 
'hen  therdative  positions 
and  predicate  have  been 
Ail  men  are  animals: 
of  this  is  that  all  animals 
1  the  pronosition  is  not 
e  is  virtue  nas  for  its  con- 
ae  is  vice,  and  the  pro- 
le.  The  latter  is  a  oon- 
ositioiii,  the  other  not  so, 
lification,a8  some  animalft 
e  subject-matter  may  be 
[,  but  the  logical  idea  of 
still  recaiuM,  as  in  the 
proposition.  *'  If  two 
trianffle  are  equal,  the 
ite  tne  sides  are  equal." 
,  and  its  convene  is 
Hie  OavBRSB  (Lat.  06- 
i6wrNM)  is,  literally,  that 
oed  over  againtt  some- 
bverse  aide  of  a  coin  is 
8  primarily  held  before 
iftinguished  from  the  re- 
more  general  sense  it 
BSiaiy  correlative  truth. 
the  truth  and  its  obverse 
b  other  as  positive  and 
le  fact  that  all  men  are 
the  obrerte  of  the  other, 


that  there  is  no  suoh  thing  on  earth  as 
immortaUty.  The  Rivbrsb  (Lat.  ri^ 
verUref  put.  rtwmu,  to  turn  havk) 
is  that  an>eet  of  a  thing  which  appears 
afier  the  fSormer  aspect  has  been  turned 
back — ^the  side  opposite  to  that  wbieh 
was  before  visible  or  is  commonly 
visible;  and  morally,  a  contrary  re- 
presentation or  statement  of  opinion 
or  fiict,  or  that  which  is  contrary  in 
nature  and  oharactsr,or  oiroumstances. 
iNVBKszoif  (Lat.  mvernmtm)  is  not 
an  object,  a  subject,  or  a  state,  but  a 
prooess;  such  a  turning  as  gives  the 
opposite  position  or  order ;  as,  to  invert 
a  oommoit,  natural,  or  received  order, 
or  to  invert  the  common  or  natural 
position  of  a  thing  by  turning  it  up- 
side down,  or  upsetting  it.  Hence 
that  which  is  inverted  is  not  in  most 
cases  in  its  right  ornonnal  condition, 
and  the  term  involves  the  idea  of 
wrong  or  disorderly  position^  arrange- 
menty  or  sequence. 

CONVERSANT.    Famiuab. 

CONVBBSANT  (Lst.  COnwndft,  CMI-, 

and  venaruto  iw$  with)  relates  only  to 
persons ;  Famiuab  (Lat.  fitrntUarig, 
oelonging  to  xhefiMiUa  orlimutkoU) 
both  to  persons  and  to  objects.  As  re- 
gards persons,  to  be  familiarwith  any- 
thing IS  simply  to  have  seen  a  thin^  so 
often  as  to  know  it  well.  In  its  sim- 
plest sense,  therefore,  it  applies  to  no 
more  than  ocular  recognition.  Con- 
rersant  denotes,  in  addition,  the 
knowledge  of  skill  necessarily.  This 
may  sometimes  also  be  expressed  by 
Familiar.  In  such  cases,  to  be  con- 
versant implies  more  markedly  the 
knowledge  of  principles ;  and  to  be  &- 
miliar  the  knowledge  of  fiicts  and  pro- 
cesses. So  we  may  better  say,  '*  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  convenant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution ;  it 
is  another  to  be /ami^tar  with  the  facts 
ot  EiiKlish  history." 

'*  He  OMS  the  diffwent  dialeets  m  mm 
who  had  been  flOMMraafrt  with  thoa  aU." 
— Popb. 

"  That  war  or  peaee  nrnj  be 
As  thingi  acqnainted  tMdfamiUar  to  u." 

Bhajcbspbarb. 

CONVERSATION.      Coluhiut. 

CoMrBRBNCB.   DiALOOUB.  DiSCOURSB. 

Confabulation. 

Conversation  («m  Conversant) 
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is  tatImI  interoonne  of  an  nnprcmedi* 
tetod  kind,  in  which  any  number  of 
peraonf  may  tako  a  part.  It  ia  inde- 
finite aa  to  the  aobjeet,  whieh  may  be 
one  or  many.  It  may  be  more  or  leas 
deaoltory,  and  iprinjr  altogether  from 
aecident.  It  naturally  mppoaea  some 
equality  of  social  position  in  tfioee 
engaged  in  it. 

"The  inflveoee  eseroMd  bjhis  (John- 
MB)  eoiwartatum  ttxtOj  «poD  those  with 
whom  he  hred,  and  indireotly  upon  the 
whole  litenuT  world,  wme  altogether  with* 
eat  a  peroUel.'*— BIicauult. 

Colloquy  ^Lat.  eoUH^um)  ia  a 
ipedea  of  diuogne  indefinite  aa  to 
number,  but  realrieted  aa  to  aubject, 
in  whion  eaeh  peraon  preaent  oontri« 
botes  remarks  pertinent  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  without  the  rigidity  of  a 
public  meeting.  It  commonly  sup- 
poses  anthoriwd  deputation  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  and  coming  to 
agreement. 

*'  In  IMO  ho  (BimoB  Qryne)  was  kined 
•0  an  ateiftant  to  Ph.  Melaaethon,  Martin 
Bnoer,  John  Cahrin,  &e.,  when  they  went 
to  Wormee  to  the  coUoqw  there  about  r»> 
ligiun.**— Wood,  AVunm  Oxom, 

CoMrBRnNca  (Fr.  etmfittmmj  Lat. 
eonft/ffy  to  bring  togtthiir)  haa  more 
of  form,  being  a  colloquy  on  ur- 
gent or  public  and  national  affairs, 
where  some  line  of  action  haa  to  be 
taken,  or  some  expression  of  opinion 
published  anthoritatiTely. 

*'The  Hampton  Conrt  Om/erenM.**— 
BmffUth  Bittory. 

DiALOOvs  (Gt.  hakvyc)  is  com- 
monly, though  not  necessarily,  re- 
stricted to  two  speakers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  literary  oonrersation,  in  which  the 
things  said  are  made  sobsernent  by 
art  to  certain  main  topica.  It  is  there- 
fore commonly  recorded,  and  so  framed 
as  to  be  worth  reuling. 

*'  Annmgsebe  ia  written  in  rhTme,  and 
has  the  appearanoe  of  being  the  meet  elabo- 
rate of  all  Dryden't  plays.  The  personam 
are  imperial,  bat  the  dkUogm  m  often  do- 
mestic, and  therefore  sasecptible  of  senti- 
ments aecommodated  to  flunuiar  incidents." 

JoRMSoir. 

D18COVR8B  (Fr.  dtscourt,  Lst.  dti- 
eurmi)  is  consecutire  speecn,  whether 
of  one  or  more  persons^  upon  a  giren 
line  of  thought.  It  diifera  from  the 
others  in  tibe  particular  that  it  may 


hare  been  primarily  writte 
they  imoly  speaking  without 
ana  in  Deing  applicable  to 
tinuous  exposition  of  a  singh 

'*The  word  diseomne  is  dcrir 
Latin  rerb,  which  signifles  to  ran  1 
by  the  motion  of  oar  legs  and  tiM 
of  oar  whole  body  to  traratse  oisa; 
groaads.  or  the  aamegreand  man; 
ways.  Now  the  applkatioa  of  thii 
image  to  what  passes  ia  the  mind 
action  of  the  mind  whoi  we  m 
Tarioos  sabjeelB.  or  on  many  disi 
of  the  same  sobject,  and  when 
mnnicate  these  uoi^^ts  to  one 
sometimes  with  greater,  and  1 
with  lea  agitation  and  xapidii 
Tioas.**— BoLnrsBSOKx. 

CoifrABVLATTON    (Lat.  OOf 

te  talk  together,  to  chat)  is  4 

rersation ;  chat  familiar,  unfoi 

unrestrained. 

"Friendi^  cem/abutatioiu  ars  « 
at  aU  times,  as  Are  in  winter, 
snmmer,  'qaale  sopor  fessis  in 
meat  and  doink  to  htm  that  is 
athirtt."— BuRT01lv.iljia/oa9^1 

CONVERT.     Prosbltti 

PHTTB.      PbRVBRT. 


Convbrt  (Lat. 
ekanM)  is  ona  who  turns  i 
setof  opinions  to  another;  i 
Bsrily.  though  oommonly  su] 
be,  ot  a  religiooa  character. 


"  A  believer  may  be  eieased  b 
hardened  atheist  rareadeaToiari] 
him  a  eom>ert,  beeaaae  he  does 
eye  to  both  their  interests.** — AJ 


Prosblttb  (Gr. 

and  ifx'f^^^f  ^  como)  is  one 
come  or  been  brought  orer 
religion  to  another.  The 
been  metaphorically  extend 
brace  other  creeds  than  th 
ligion.  The  diiferenoe  bel 
terma  seems  to  be  that  Contx 
the  internal  aspect  of  the  ehs 
8BLTTB  the  external;  or, 
words,  the  proselyte  is  simpi 
hss  been  brought  otot  by 
persuasion  to  another  aet  of 
the  conyertis  one  who  has  < 
changed  his  Tiewa,  perhan 
through  the  exerciae  of  ni 
flexion  and  reaaon  aa  bom « 
or  influence  from  without. 

'*  False  teaeheis  commonly  i 
bsse,  and  low,  and  temporal  eoe 
of  little  tricki  and  dcVice^  tc 
eiplcs  and  gain  ftrotetjftot.^-^Ti 
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STTS  (Or.  nMnC)  ezpraHes 
I  than  one  who  hai  leoently 
apon  a  profetiiony  whether 
inTolTed  anj  ohange  of  pre- 
ewaornot. 

EST  is  a  term  of  recent  inren- 
ixpress  a  muiaken  conTertion. 

,  ia  cflwts  otgrmo^  whkh  eaeeed 
ifteta  of  nature,  w«  •••  St.  Paul 
difllErtaee  Iwtweoi  thoM  he  cMa 
t,  tlMt  is,  Bevl7  grafted  into  Chrie- 
lad  thoee  th*t  are  brooght  up  ia 
."— Baoqv. 

VICT.     DCTCCT.     CONTINCS. 

B  terms  all  denote  the  bringing 
if  something  to  another.  To 
r  (Lat.  amvineh^  pari,  ron- 
:•  eenviety  to  prove  eonebuively) 
tng  his  flrnilt  or  error  home  to 
>  bj  eviaenee.  It  is  never  need 
mit  an  imfaronrable  sense, 
mnetion  may  he  more  or  less 
and  pablie.  Dstect  (Lat. 
I,  part,  dotoetutf  to  uneooer)  re- 
»  sea  onljy  not,  as  ConyiCT, 
sets  and  their  motives.  Itre- 
I  ComricT  in  applrinr  only  to 
od  snd  wronff.  To  Cownicz 
ber  form  of  tL&  word  eowriet; 
ites  to  the  inner  belief  of  the 
Bsl^and  not  to  the  external  re- 
Mqaainting  others.  So  I  may 
inoed  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
lee  of  a  eonvicted  person.  To 
J>B  (Lat.  penuadcw)  has  much 
Bcn  with  Convince  ;  but  con- 
is  the  result  of  the  understand- 
rsoasion  of  the  will.    (}onvio- 
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I  necessity  of  the  mind ;  per- 
an  acquiescence  of  the  incuna- 
jom  convinces ;  rhetoric  per- 

In  action  or  matter  of  prac- 
7  are  often  combined.  The 
o  is  persuaded  feels  convinced 
is  rightly  so ;  the  man  who  is 
ed  &s  not  set  himself  against 
loeas  of  persuasion.  Convic- 
ing  mental,  is  the  less  active ; 
ion,  being  moral,  is  the  more 
otwardly.  We  are  convinced 
s  and  &cts.  We  are  persuaded 
sd  to  behave.  So  strong  is  this 
ee,  that  the  two  may  be  in 
lOo,  and  we  ma^  ((ram  bv- 

and  consideratioBs  of  seu- 
aad  the  like)  be  persuaded  to 


act  aganut  our  conviction.    A  persua- 
sive manner,  convincing  proon. 

"  Wise  mea  deiire  to  ee«  the  eeveral  parte 
of  it  BO  Ikr  cleared  ap  and  mftde  eoonsteat 
with  each  other,  aad  apoa  the  whole  to  di»> 
coyer  each  CTideot  mana  of  a  Bupenor  wie- 
dom,  power,  and  goodneu  in  the  frame  and 
textare  of  it,  ai  may  anwinet  them  that  it 
it  tralj  diTiae  aad  worthj  of  the  Sapreme 
Mind  to  whom  we  aeenbe  it.'*->BiSBOP 

HUBD. 

"  Bat  if  the  jary  ftnd  hiaa,  the  priieBer, 
gailty,  he  ia  then  aaid  to  be  eomoiaodot  the 
crime  whereof  he  is  indicted ;  which  ameio- 
Uon  may  accme  two  wars,  either  by  hie  con- 
feeeing  the  ofRence  and  pleading  gailty,  or 
by  hie  being  feand  lo  by  the  Terdict  of  h^ 
eoaatry.**— Blaokstoxx. 

"  For  were  aot  each  miraelea  aad  oradee 
at  last  geaerally  belioTed  f  or  if  eevaral  im- 
poetaree  were  meUdmit  doee  the  aathor  ima- 
giae  that  aadi  deJutitm  woald  atterly  tiak 
the  credit  of  all  ftitare  miraclef  ?  **—  Bishop 
Huan. 

"  He  that  vertuada  a  maa  to  rob  a  honee 
ia  gail^  of  tae  ain  he  persuades  him  to,  bat 
aot  in  the  lame  maaner  that  he  ie  who  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  for  it  waa  ia  hie  power, 
after  all  other  jMrnuuion^,  to  hare  forborae 
the  &et,  and  to  hare  maintained  hia  inno- 
eenee.**— South. 

COPIOUS.  Abundant.  Amflb. 
Plentiful.    Plenteous. 

Copious  (Lat.e9irtefii«;  edpia.plsnty) 

denotes  the  abunoant  giving  forth,  as 

from  a  fund,  store,  or  resources ;  ss  a 

copious  supply,  a  copious  stream,  a 

copious  language.    It  relates  to  ^e 

richness  of  Uie  source. 

"  The  aenae  ol  the  lawa,  I  am  tare,  ia  on 
my  aide ;  which  ate  by  ao  meaaa  aporiag  of 
the  orator'a  time.  It  ia  not  brerity^,  Dat 
eopiousnesSf  a  ftill  repreeentatioo  of  erery 
cireamatance,  that  they  recommead.*' — 
BfxucoTH,  Pliny, 

Abundant  (Lat.  Hhundmrty  to  flow 
abundantly ;  undo,  a  wave)  relates,  not 
to  the  source,  but  the  supply,  which 
is  lar^  of  its  kind ;  as  an  abundance 
of  grain,  of  words,  of  wit. 

"  He  goea  lightly  that  waaU  a  load.  If 
there  be  more  pleaaare  in  i^undaneSt  there 
ia  more  aeenrfty  fai  a  mean  eatate."— BiSBOP 

Ample  (Lat.  omplus,  t^aciouSffuU) 
refers  especially  to  what  is  variable  in 
limit  or  quantity,  and,  in  the  instance 
imder  consideration,  eztenda  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  sufficient  or  re- 
quisite. 
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*  Now  l«i  at  l«ftT«  this  MVth,  aad  lift  Mr 

To  the  wrm  eonrez  ofyoa  uvre  ikf, 
Be^d  it  fikt  u  mtpit  cortain  ipnad.** 

Pbiob. 

PLBNTiruL  and  Plkntsous  ^Lat. 
nlenttaUmy  fulnea)  differ  but  httle, 
Dut  Plsntious  it  more  oloaely  oon- 
nected  with  the  ohaneter  of  the  giTer, 
pLBimniL  with  the  abundanoe  of  the 
rift.  Plbnteous  belong  also  to  a 
higher  and  more  rhetorical  style.  But 
Plintifvi.  belongs  more  strictly  than 
abundant  to  purely  physical  things. 
We  might  say  a  plenteous,  plentiful,  or 
abundant  harvest,  but  we  could  only 
flay  abundant,  not  plentiful  or  plen- 
teous, cause  of  gratitude  for  it. 

"The  T«r7  word  Mtera  ligniflM  a  dUh 
plmO^^dfy  stored  with  all  Twletf  of  finit 
and  gni]is.'**-DBTi>xir,  JwMmal, 

CORNER.    Anolb. 

CoBNBR  (Fr.  cornier^  adj.  that  ulhieh 
it  at  an  atif  It)  is  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  solid  bodies,  Akolb  (Lat. 
angfUm)  by  the  meetine  of  mathema- 
tical lines.  Corn ER  reten  only  to  the 
point  of  meeting,  A  no  lb  to  the  whole 
tuaoe  included  between  the  lines. 
Hence,  Cobnbr  has  a  metaphorical 
force,  of  which  Anolb  does  not  par- 
take ;  as,  a  quiet  or  remote  oomer  of 
the  world. 

"A  maeter  cook  I  why  he*a  the  man  of  men 
For  a  profeeaor.    He  de«ignt«  he  dinawa. 
Makes  citadels  of  ovrions  fowl  and  flth, 
Bf  onnts  marrow-bonet ;  cats  tS[j<mglid 
cnstards."  B.  JovsoN. 

"  We  learn  firom  hence  what  is  the  true 
ose  and  end  of  rairadea.  They  are  not  pri- 
rate  bnt  pnblie  proolk^  not  things  to  be  done 
in  a  comer  for  the  sake  of  single  persons, 
bnt  before  malUtndes  and  in  the  h£%  of  the 
sun."— Bishop  Atibbbubt. 

CORPORAL.  Bodily.  Corpo- 
REAL.    Material. 

Corporal  and  Corporbal  (Lat. 
cttrji&rdliif  corpireut)  both  mean  re- 
lating to  the  body,  but  under  different 
aspects  of  it ;  Corporal  relating  to 
the  tvbttanu^  Corporeal  to  the  naturt 
of  the  body ;  while  Bodilt  denotes, 
more  generally,  connected  with  the 
bod^  or  with  a  oody ;  hence  corporal 
punisl  lent,  corporeal  existence,  bo- 
dily vigour,  pams,  or  shape.  Ma- 
terial (Lat.  materta/ii)  respects  all 
bodies,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 


as  the  material  system,  mi 
stancea. 

*'For  trath.  the  greatest  el 
goods,  is  the  nrodoM  of  ondista 
and  health,  the  greateet  of  the 
the  bloooiiag  frnlt  of  tamperai 
we  can  be  content  to  be  deprivi 
the  sordid^easnre  of  a  riotoo! 
Jollitj.**— wARBuaaoir. 

"All  corporal  damaces  thi 
mortal  men  are  by  medteines  I 
reason  remedied,  or  by  length  < 
or  else  bjr  death  ended.**— Go£ 

"  Bnt  in  reality  it  aroee  fkts 
rent  oanses,  sometimes  from 
which  he  often  felt  when  he  did 
— PoRTBUS,  Ltfe  qf  Steker, 

CORRECTION.  Ai 
Reporm. 

The  word  Corrbotiom 
r^Xrt,  part,  eorrtelitt)  d 
action  of  redressing  some 
the  puroose  of  bringing  bi 
that  which  bad  departed  i 

Ambnombnt  (Fr.  am 
emendart)  is  a  change  bro 
for  the  better  in  a  Ticioi 
things. 

RaroRM  (Lat.  tiiformai 
anew)  is  the  state  of  p  th 
blished  in  the  order  in  whi 
to  be.  The  correction  of 
result  in  an  amendment  oi 
which,  if  eztenaiTe,  maj 
mount  to  a  reform. 

Correction  may  be  oom 
sufficient  or  even  useless 
as  the  act  has  produced  i 
effect,  or  none  at  all.  j 
may  be  complete  or  inco 
cording  as  tne  change  m 
or  less  considerable.  Bt 
necessarily  absolute.  In 
cation  to  persons,  correct 
to  fiiults  and  defects,  am 
any  portion  or  the  whole 
racter,  reform  to  the  ent 
and  character. 

COST.  Expense.  Put 
Worth. 

The  Cost  of  a  thing  (0 
Lat.  conttartf  to  oott)  in  i 
sense,  is  all  that  has  been 
is  to  be  laid  out  upon  pi 
The  ExPBNSB  (Lat  etatm 
otUf  part.  tsfWRtut)  relate 
the  person  than  the  arti 
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ten  mcftns  oontiniied  cost, 
IT  a  carria^  maj  ocwt  there 
lenae  in  keeping  it  up.  The 

thing  ia  that  which  repre- 
lue  to  the  owner  (  Fr.  ^rix  ; 
tm)y  and  mutt  be  paid  to 

Tlie  Worth  (  A.S.  fowrt) 
will  fetch,  and  the  Valui 
' ;  Lat.  vtfi^,  to  be  viorth) 
mgkt  to  fetch. 

i  pria  of  eTerTthing,  what 
resIljT  cotU  to  the  man  who 
l«in  it»  it  the  toU  and  trouble 
it.**— Adam  Smith. 

am  woni  with  cares  and  age, 
Midoouig  the  nngrateAil  stage, 
r  kept  at  Hearen's  expetue, 
t  charge  oa  her  Providence.** 

DRTDKir. 

the  oniAineats  that  are  thmst 
holes  of  the  ears,  maof  others 
Ml  to  them  hj  strings ;  such  as 
dkias  made  of  green  talc,  npoo 
et  a  high  value.  The  nails  and 
ir  doceaaed  relations,  the  teeth 
ererything  else  that  they  can 
they  think  either  eorions  or 
Sock's  Vojfagt$. 

at  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Ectaag,  with  high  words  that 

4  worth,  not  snbstanee,  gently 

ng  eonrage,  and  dispell'd  their 

lilLTOV. 

insie  merit  of  a  thin^  con- 
I  ralae ;  the  estimation  in 
t  held  determines  its  price, 
of  things  is  founded  upon 
lich  we  may  make  of  them, 
h  has  no  use  hss  no  Talue. 
i  is  founded  upon  want,  that 
hie  for  which  no  demand 
e  ralue  regulates  the  price, 
irithin  oertun  limits.  He 
nsseur  who  can  only  judge 
e  of  an  article  by  the  price 
asked  for  it.  Price  bears 
o  exchange,  and  only  exists 
ition,  hut  from  the  moment 
rant  a  thing  it  has  a  ralue 
I,  if  we  possess  it^  it  retains 
irrespectiyely  of  any  such 

:XRF£1T.  Spurious.  Sup- 
I.      Fictitious.       Adul- 

SOPHIBTICATBD.     BaSTARD. 

.    Garrlro. 

Rparr  (Fr.  Mittrc/ait,  from 

r)  r«lstes  to  such  deception 


as  consists  in  matters  of  exterior,  the 
making  a  fidse  thing  wear  the  look  of 
the  true. 

**  Think  fteeiy  oa  all  the  Tarioos  pre 
teneea  to  rerelation ;  compare  the  oownCsr- 
fgU  Scriptnrot  with  tha  trae.**— Brhtixt. 

Spurious  (Lat.  jpiirtut,  ilU^tititaU) 
denotes  something  not  issumg  from 
the  true  source,  or  the  source  pre- 
tended. 

"  I  nerer  eonld  be  imposed  on  to  reeeiTo 
for  yonrs  what  is  written  by  any  others,  or 
to  mistake  yoar  genoino  poetry  frr  their 
spttriout  prodnctions.**— Drtdxx. 

Supposititious  (Lat.  tupp^Utdeiut, 
tubstituUdf  not  genuine)  denotes  that 
which  is  foun£d  upon  supposition 
instead  of  &ot.  This  admits  of  Tsiy- 
ing  degrees  of  falsehood  or  deoe])tioa. 
The  worst  form  is  when  that  which  is 
known  to  be  not  the  true  is  tubtti- 
tuted  in  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  intention  to  deceive  is  im- 
plied in  a  supposititious  history,  if 
the  materials  are  the  most  authentic 
that  could  be  procured.  In  such  a 
case  their  necessarily  supposititious 
character  ought  to  be  declared. 

*'We  shall  premise  this  obserration,  or 
rather  raqpioion  of  oar  own,  that  there 
seem  to  bo  some  Orphidc  rerses  mppoeiti- 
tioui  as  well  as  there  were  Sibriline,  they 
being  oonnterfeited  either  by  Christians  or 
Jews.**— CUPWORTH. 

Fictitious  (  LMLjicttciut ;  Jingertf  to 
form  or  feign)  applies  to  aDirthing 
which  is  put  forth  as  havine  inaepen- 
dent  trutn  and  reality,  whue  it  is  the 
product  of  imttination  or  inyention, 
whether  there  be  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive or  not. 

'*  Thus,  some  knake  comedy  a  representa 
tion  of  mean,  and  others  ofbad  men.  Some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  onim- 
portanee,  others,  in  the  JUtitioutnoit,  of 
the  transaction.— iSamMsr. 

The  two  last  epithets  are  applied  to 
such  snbstanoes  as  are  not  of  pure 
composition  and  manufacture.  That  is 
Adulter ATxo  (Lat.  itduUhurej  which 
had  the  same  seoondary  meaning)  in 
which  the  article  is  made  to  contain 
less  of  the  genuine  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  cheaper  substances,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  full  price  of  it 
atlesscost.  ThatissopHisTiCATSD(Gr. 
vo^tariMikf  Lat.  ^iphigfiteuif  eophutieal) 
of  which  the  genuine  simplicity  is  do- 
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•troyed.  It  is  a  lew  mereuitile  term 
thui  Adultente,  and  applies  to  mat* 
ten  of  the  mind,  beuef,  argoment, 
judgment;  as,  to  sophisticate  the  un- 
derstanding— subjects  to  which  Aodl- 
TSEATi  is  also  applied  analogouslj^; 
but  we  speak  of  persons  as  sophisti- 
cated, and  sjstenis  or  compounds  as 
adulterated.  Adulteration  expresses 
rather  the  impurity  or  dishoaestj, 
sophistication  tne  corrupt  ingenuity 
ofthe  process. 

"We  h'aye  irell  proTed  that  Lencippiis 
sad  Demoeritns  irere  not  the  first  inren- 
ton,  bnt  onlj  th«  depraren  and  aduttem- 
tor$  of  th«  fttomio  philoMphy.**  —  Cud- 
WOBTH. 

**  H«  is  ntttliap  orer  the  itreete  of 
Lsadon,  aad  panamg  all  the  tophintieaUd 


Jova  which  raeeeed  to  aiqpplf  the_pbce 
whei 


where    natare  is   relinqaisaed." — urox. 


The  origin  of  the  word  Bastard  is 
obscure.  There  is  an  old  French 
phrase,  ^b  dt  frost,  which  was  tran- 
scribea  mto  old  English  ''bom  in  bast. " 
The  word  has  been  connected  with 
the  modem  6dt,  a  pack-saddlCi  as  if 
bastard  were  one  Dom  amonj^  the 
pack-saddles  of  muleteers.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
that  which  looks  genuine,  but^  is 
inferior  and  corrapt  in  form,  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  pure  and  authentic, 
but  of  corrupt  origin  and  degenerate 
growth.  Tt  is  specially  applicable 
to  regetable  productions  or  a  coarse 
and  wild  character  which  resemble 
more  wholesome  and  raluable  plants, 
and  to  yicious  dcTelopments  in  art 
and  language.  Bastard  Latin,  bas- 
tard architecture. 


«* 


Bastard  selMore."— Basbow. 


To  Falsify  (Lat./aii(^yea(iLio(»rlctiig 
dMStt)  is  to  throw  upon  what  is  in 
itself  authentic  such  a  character  as 
shall  make  it  exhibit  falsehood.  It  is 
to  vitiate  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is, 
so  ftr  as  may  senre  a  specific  purpose. 
Iliat  which  Das  an  expressiTe  charac- 
ter or  force  is  iSilsified  when  it  is  made 
to  denote  wrongly  or  inconsistently 
with  its  natural  or  proper  signifioanoe. 
To  Gaeblx  is  a  particulw  kind  of 
falsification,  probably  from  L.  Lat. 

SwrhtlhtM^tomfU  It  is  to  cleanse  from 
Iross  and  dust,  and  was  used  specially 
of  fipices;  benoe  to  garble  is  to  sepa- 


rate and  discard  eztraneou 
and  to  pick  and  chooae  whi 
able  and,  answers  one's  pni 
to  extract  such  quotationi 
book  or  document  as  maj 
particular  view  by  artful  selc 
collocation. 

•■  We  cannot,  I  fear./o&i/V  ^ 
of  this  fierce  people,  and  pers 
that  they  are  not  sprang  fraa  i 
whose  being  the  blood  of  free 
lates."- Burks. 

"  AmoBfr  all  the  eaeesses  into 
Tories  ran  in  iaTonr  of  the  Cny 
hopes  of  fixing  dominion  on  their 
their  seal  to  support  the  methods 
corporations  was,  in  mj  opi 
which  threatened  pnblio  Imertj 

— BOLDfOBROKX. 

COURSE.    Current. 

The  CouRsx  (Lat.  can 
rixer  is  the  direction  in  i 
water  runs;  theCuRRSNT( 
currtntemy  running)  is  the  U 
water  which  follows  that  oo 
course  vb  straight  or  win 
current  is  strong  or  slack. 

COWARD.  Poltroon. 
Craven. 

The  term  Cowaro   (Ital 

is  derired  from  the  Latin  es 

being  like  an  animal  that  hi 

its  ttul,  or  shows  tail  in  re 

It  is  the  ordinary  term  fo 

who  lacks  courage  to  meet  c 

Poltroon  is  a  coward  o 

meanness    of  spirit,   of  i 

poverty  of  character,  that  if 

of  a  generous  idea  or  effort 

{dattj  answering  to  Eng.tfoi 

common  Fr.  nffix  -ard ;  Ski 

Diet.)  is  one  who,  like  the 

meanly  shrinks  from  dange 

pure  /ear,  while  the  poltrc 

and  cowardly  also.     The 

t. «.  one  hen^  off.  was 

erav^  his  ute  of  toe  ri 

term   belongs,    therefore, 

honourable  warfare.    The 

is  a  poltroon,  the  recreant 

crareiu    It  is  the  different 

hiding  out  of  the  way  of  d 

showing  the  white  fimther 

of  danger.    As  to  the  et 

poltroon^  littr^  decides  ii 

O.  H.  Oer.  psOter,  hoUtaxiC 

£ng.  ftoiftvr),  meaning   « 


n 


[obeate] 

ItiL  ftUrmm^  of  which  the  rafluE 
•mi  k  mteiisiT«,  would  then  be  =s  a 
ibafoei^  \aMjf  ipiritleM  flua. 

CREATE.  Cause.  Occasion. 
Mill.  FoKM.  Prodvcx.  Con- 
niiuTi. 

It  m  btrdly  iieoee8ar7  to  obsenre 
tW  Criatb  (Lat  ertart^  is  used  in 
thi  meUphjrsicml  sense  or  prodacing 
Mt  of  nothing:,  as  ''  the  ereation  of 
tbeworid.**  With  this,  which  repre- 
Kati  only  an  efibit  of  the  human 
■lid  to  express  the  ineonceivable, 
wi  have  notiiing  to  do  in  a  work  of 
tUi  kind,  which  deals  only  with  the 
ordinary  ose  of  language.  The  term 
cmte  m  often  uMd  in  a  kindred 
with  Causb  (Lat.  eaum,  a 
i),  but  it  inTolres  personal 
■gncf.  It  is  to  effect  by  die  agency 
IM  snder  the  laws  of  causation. 
Him  human  Sj^ncy,  if  not  directly 
eipRMed,  is  mdirectly  implied;  as 
^■Tbodies  are  said  to  create  misohief, 
or  letkiiisies  are  created  by  unneces- 
■■7  reaenre.  On  the  other  hiandy  when 
th«  oatnral  force  and  sequence  of 
thian  ia  eontemplatedy  we  use  Cause  ; 
at,  tLe  circumstance  caused  great  sur- 
priie. 

"  Th«  bad  tmtmeot  of  thoM  who  are 
Wtd  iffll  to  lire  in  a  aoeietf  is  the 
tf^B^  of  ao  maaj  maleoDtenti,  who  at 
**a*  tee  or  other  may  make  those  who 
S«(  them    fll   feel    their   fereage."— 

"iad  the  Lord  Ood  enutd  a  deep  sleep 
to  U  spoa  Aiamr-SibU. 

To  Occasion  f  Lat  oeeatimum ;  oe- 

<Ulriy  fe  bHkU)  oenotes  the  more  in- 

^oeet  and  less  actire  kinds  of  cansa- 

^  the  occasion  is  the  circumstance  or 

Kt  of  dreomstances  which  allow  the 

CMie  to  operate.    Accordingly  the 

^  Occasion  is  often  employed  of 

■OBiethiDg  connected  with  the  cause. 

*  the  cause  riewed  generaUy  ana 

Bdirectly.    In  traTelling,  we  might 

tty,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  an 

Accident,  but  it  was  caused  by  the 

Wraking  of  an  axle-tree.    Generally 

Mkincy  the  cause  is  more  remote 

uin    the    ooeasiony    the     occasion 

■ore    specifically    actire   than  the 

ciMe.   Thuay    in  the  case  of  some 

cRBe  w— titled,  the  temptation,  the 

I,  the  solici- 
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tation,  or  the  hope  of  rain,  and  the 
like,  might  be  spoken  of  as  the  cause  \ 
but  to  a  moralist  these  would  rather 
constitute  the  occasion,  while  the 
eaaae  would  be  deeper,  namely,  in 
the  depraTity  of  the  man's  nature. 
The  following  passage  of  Spenser 
shows  how  easily  the  two  may  be 
interchanged: — 

"Madman,   said  then  the  palmer,   that 

does  seek 
Oeeasicm  io  wrath  and  oenut  of  strife/' 

Make  (h,  S.  madan)  is  the  most 

feneric  or  all.  It  has  the  sense  of  to 
ring  about  by  any  means  or  by  any 
'  procitfs,  and  is  applicable  bou  to 
phyaioal  and  metaphjrsical  results, 
m  which  latter  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  form  and  constitute;  ss, 
two  and  two  maJlu  four,  implying 
logical  causation,  but  not  agency. 

"  When  the  canse  is  extrinsioal,  and  the 
effect  prodneed  by  a  sensible  separation,  or 
inztapoaition,  of  diseemible  parts,  we  call 
It  nuUting;  and  snefa  are  all  artifleial 
things."— Locks. 

To  Form  (iMLformare)  is  used  in 
three  main  senses :  1,  to  giTc  physical 
form  or  shape,  as  to  form  an  mage 
outof  clay ;  2,  to  produce  in  substan- 
tial  ihape,  as  the  action  of  cold  on 
water  forms  ice;  3,  to  give  meta- 
physical shape,  as  to  form  an  idea  or 
notion.    This  does  not  imply  distinct 


agency;  as,  we  say  six  wui  term  a  ma- 
jority, that  is,  wiU  complete  the  notion 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  majority; 
to  which  may  l>e  added  4.  to  giye 
moral  shape,  that  is,  to  mould ;  as,  to 
form  a  habit  of  reflexion;  circum- 
stances form  the  character.  This  Isst 
is  only  an  analogous  application  of 
the  first. 

"  We  are  so  wonderfdily  formtd,  that 
whilst  we  are  ereatnres  rehemently  desi- 
roos  of  norelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  habit  and  eostom.**— Bubkx. 

Prodvcb  (Lat.  prodiidirs,  to  bring 
fortrardj  product)  is  to  bring  about  as 
the  result  of  a  lengthenea  eflfort  or 
nrocess,  analogous  to  the  bringing 
forth  of  planta  from  seeds,  and  the 
young  of  animals  from  the  parent.  It 
may  or  may  not  imply  distinct  pur- 
pose; ss,  to  produce  a  work  of  literar 
ture  or  art  on  the  one  hand,  or  kind- 
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prodncei  love,  on  the  otfier. 
Tbftt  which  produoes  doM  lo  b j  an 
operative  power  inherent  in  its  nature, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  imparts  some- 
what  of  its  own  nature  or  substance 
to  the  thing  produced. 


"  Tnd«,  th«a.  is  neoenwy  to  the  pro- 
dttdmg  of  riehw,  aiid  mooey  nemwnrj  to 
the  canTiag  on  of  trwlo."— Looks. 

CoNSTrroTE  (Lat.  eotuHtuhv)  is 
pureW  mental,  though  the  conception 
may  be  based  upon  a  physical  pro- 
cess. To  constitute  means  to  con- 
tribute 1^1  that  is  needed  to  make 
up  a  whole,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical.  If  many  tnings  are 
needed^  the  term  applies  to  all ;  if  one 
thing  IS  sufficient,  that  alone  con- 
Mtitutes ;  as,  **  That  field  constitutes,  or 
those  fields,  trees,  and  hedges  con- 
stitute, all  my  landed  property." 


"  It  it  not  more  aecewiy  to  the  ctnuH- 
Uttma  uf  A  maa  that  a  homui  mqI  inhabit 
in  a  nvman  bodr,  than  it  is  to  the  beiafr  a 
trm  Christian  that  the  H0I7  Spirit  of  God 
inhabit  in  the  aool  and  bodj  of  the  man.**— • 
Shjlbp. 

CRIME.     ViCB.     Sin.     Guilt. 

MlSDXllBANOVB.  OrFENCB.  TRES- 
PASS* TmAHsonBSSiON.  Misobbo. 
Wrovg.  IwiQumr.  Wickbdhbss. 
1  NiusTicB.    Injury. 

Crime  (Fr.  erim* ;  Lat.  criinsn,  an 
aecutation)  is  always  a  deed,  never  a 
state.  It  is,  strictlv  speaking,  a  deed 
violating  a  law,  human  or  divine. 
Hence,  we  may  speak  of  crimes 
against  God,  and  crimes  against 
society;  but,  according  to  present 
usage,  a  crime  is  generally  understood 
to  he  against  the  State.  Crime  can 
only  be  used  of  moral  and  spiritual 
offences,  when  religion  wears  a  politi- 
cal aspect,  and  God  is  recognised  as 
a  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judge,  whose 
laws  have  been  infringed.  In  this 
way  Spenser  speaks  of  the  **  crimt  of 
our  first  fiither^s  fall."  So  Blackstone 


"  A  crime  or  misdemeaaonr  is  an  act 
ODOunitted  or  omitted,  in  Tiolation  of  a 
poblie  law  either  foihidmag  or  eoaunaading 

And,  again,  that  the  discussion  and 
admeasurement  of  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  "forms  in 


everr  country  the  oode  of 
law.* 

ViCB  (&at.ittJiMi)isa8t 
deed— «  moral  hnXt  or  faili 
parture  from  moral  puritj 
tenity,  implying  mofe  01 
dtfect,  corruption,  or  wroi 
character  itself.  Vice  is  0 
an  abuse  or  excess  of  what  it 
lawful  if  it  be  within  hoc 
according  to  rule,  as  the 
drunkenness,  which  consists ; 
or  unchastity,  which  is  aga 
On  the  other  hand,  murder 
g[ery  are  crimes  which  no 
tion  could  rectify,  and  spr 
selfish  passions.  In  its  mc 
ral  sense,  vice  is  radical  and 
badness. 


<*  That  this  is  the  common  1 
rirtoe  and  vtee,  will  appear  to  as 
considers  that  thoni^  that  pan 
in  one  eonntry  irikieh  is  oonntedi 
at  least  not  a  viet,  in  another, 
where  Tirtne  and  pxmiae,  moe  ■ 
go  tof^ether."— Looks. 

Sin  (A.  S.  nfn^  is  a  depar 
a  Divine  law,  or  any  law  regs 
a  Divine  or  sacred  character, 
prebends  both  Crimb  and 
reason  of  the  perfection  of  tl 
law ;  but  there  are  many  sp 
or  acts  of  sin  which  are  i 
inasmuch  as  thev  consist  oni 
and  are  not  haoits  or  pro] 
and  there  are  many  sins  n 
being  acts,  are  not  crimes 
sins  of  thought ;  or  not  vio 
the  law  of  tne  land,  as  Iji 
following  is  the  view  of  riol 

"  All  crimes  are  indeed  tins,  1 
tins  crimes.  A  tin  majr  be  in  tl 
or  secret  pnrpoee  of  a  man, 
neither  a  Jodge,  nor  a  witnesi 
man,  can  take  ttotiee ;  bntacsts 
fin  as  eonsuts  in  an  action  agaii 
of  which  action  he  can  be  aeeoM 
bj  a  Judge,  and  be  conrineed  oc 
witnesses.  Farther,  that  whioh 
itself,  bnt  iadiflhrent,  maj  be  s 
a  positiTe  l^w.^-^HosBSS,  Om  t 
Law  (^  England, 

Gmvt  f  A.  S.  gylt,  mean 
nally  a  jim§  or  poyawnf)  i 
the  state  of  one  who  has  tnl 
violated  any  moral  or  poll 
or,  in  the  mildest  sense,  one 
anything  wrong,  even  as  A 


1 


(ckime] 

tmt  or  jnd^pneiit,  jdm,j  be  attrilmted ; 
•i,  to  be  gmltj  of  error,  to  be  ^niltj 
«f  i  piece  of  bad  taste.  Ouilt  is  the 
BSMwa  of  evil  npoQ  the  individualy 
•■a »  opposed  to  merit,  as  the  im- 
p<.«rgood>n«!tion. 

-kM'mfiAntmxjmtt,''  nxf  Blaetotone, 
"M  it  hu  BO  claim  to  merit,  to  noither 
etk'A  imiam  any gmU." 

Mudimianour  (mtf-,  and  O.  Fr. 
iwMr,  t»  Itadf  manage)  is  a  minor 
dine,  under  the  parety  social  aspect 
of  cnme.  Any  crime  less  than  a 
tiomr,  or  an  v  tor  which  the  law  has 
not  raniished  aname,  woald  be  a  mis- 
^SMuonr.  In  common  parlance  it 
■  ued  in  the  sense  of  misconduct. 

"Tb*  eauideratioQ  of  this,  that  God 
kMrtaeolar  notice  of 
>  wodd  ennniib  to  m 
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igaga  a  to  Mt  aboBt  a  parti- 

nbr  uicBdmcnt.^— South. 


OrriKci  ^Lat.  o^eiftir,  part  affen- 
M^  to  KwaMt  againttf  to  ojf(nid)  is  in- 
mrte.  it  implies  a  contradietion 
of  vill  or  a  violation  of  law,  without 
■TDg  tnjthing  of  the  natuxe  of  the 
^  or  the  law,  which  maj  be  politi- 
ttl  or  personal.  Offence  ma j  be  even 
IpiBit  customs,  where  customs  hare 
ue&rce  of  social  laws  or  regulations ; 
II,  to  offend  against  good  taste  and 
I'ood; 


'1^  ^M^origiaallT  ngnifles  to  impinge, 
'wii,  to  itamble  or  hit  dangerDoalj  npoo 
J"*tfciiii  lyinf  aoroMoiir  waj,  to  as  there- 
g.«»bt  Met  down,  or  at  least  to  be  dis- 
■■■rt  in  our  postore  sad  stopped  in  oor 
2|f[ai»  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to 
*Bate  oor  being,  {hroogh  an  incident 
*(*V<iti«,  bnm^t  into  sin,  whereby  a 
^s thiewn  down,  or  is  bowed  flrom  his 
^"Rkt  Male,  and  intamrpted  fromproee- 
<^  s  needy  course  of  piety  and  Tirtne." 
-Buaow. 

TinpAss  (O.  Fr.  trupamrf  L.  Lat. 
I^JftQaMrs,  to  pott  aeroii)  is  an  offence 
ofwbich  the  essence  consists  in  going 
p^  certain  allowable  or  right 
^■ji^.  I  trespass  upon  mv  neigh- 
°^i  land,  or,  metaphorioslljy  upon 
••ajittience. 

UAirsoaKssioN  (Lat.  trantgrutio' 
*^  trmHMgridwry  J  Mtep  aerou)  differs 
«*B  treipass  in  referring  solelj  to 
l^^i  BOfu  or  eiril,  while  trespass  is 
|B  reference  to  the  rights  or  character 
MiDother.  A  trespass  is  a  pononal 
^'^aigrcMion  against  another.    It  is 


erident  that  a  trespass  maj  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  transgression. 

"  This  action  of  iretpast  or  inpw/re$sum 
oa  the  case  is  oar  nmrersal  remeify  ffrtn 
lor  all  personal  wrongs  and  ii^nnes  withoat 
flne.''~Bi.ACKSTOiix. 

MxsDBu>  is  a  deed  of  wroiig,  and 
therefore  of  a  prirate  character.  It 
etands  to  misconduct  as  a  part  to  the 
whole.  A  misdeed  is  rery  often  of 
the  nature  of  a  minor  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour, or  an  ofience  against  the 
law ;  but  this  is  accidental,  not  eeaen- 
tial  to  the  term. 

"  like  caitiff  Tile,  that  ftr  mitdoed 
Bides  with  his  fisce  to  rump  of  steed.** 

HMdibnu. 

Iniquity  (Lat.  inxqiittatem^  unfinr' 
ncn),  like  Vies,  is  used  both  of  the 
habit  and  the  act.  It  commonljr  de- 
notes a  gross  violation  of  the  rights 
of  others  bj  fraud  and  circumyention. 
It  is  used  also,  howerer,  of  oases  of 
open  violence,  as  ''iniquitous  war.'' 
In  its  broadest  sense  iniquitj  is  the 
Yiolation  of  all  that  is  nght  and  just. 
It  is  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the 
contradiction  and  opposite  of  righ- 
teousness. 

"  All  goremmeats  must  freqneatlj  ii»- 
fringe  the  rales  of  jnstice  to  sopport  them- 
soiree.  Trnth  most  give  way  to  dissimnla- 
tioD,  honesty  to  conTenienee,  and  hnmaaitj 
ittelf  to  the  racing  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  n^iterr  of  unfinty  is  ealled  the  rsaaoD 
of  state.'*— BuBKB. 

Iif jvsTici  (Lat.  infus^tia)  and  In- 
jury (Lat.  v^ria,  wrong)  differ,  in 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  actor, 
the  latter  to  the  object.  Erajr  in- 
justice, therefore,  is  not  an  inj 
Tor  instance,  if  we  speak  ill  or 
raginglj  of  another  without  his 
serving  it,  we  do  him  an  injustice ; 
but  uxueas  what  we  sa^  has  sufficient 
influence  ta  affect  his  mterests  it  will 
be  no  injury.  It  deserves  to  be  re> 
marked,  that  Injury  is  used  in  two 
veiy  different  ways,  though  the  notion 
of  wrong  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both. 
We  may  act  with  violence  or  wrong 
upon  insensible  as  well  as  sensible 
objects.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  the  latter  that  the  term 
injury  can  be  directly  employed;  but 
it  is  often  used  in  respect  to  the 
former,  in  which  esse  it  is  simpl* 
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tentamoant  to  daaage,  m,  for  in- 
•uaee,  injariM  dooe  to  trees  by  a 
•toim. 

«•  The  CTMt,  it  Meou,  art  privUegsd  aloM 
To  p«iMh  all  uij%ttie»  b«t  th^  uwn." 

Dbtdxv. 


«*  Th»  turmm  (prlrate  vroogs)  ai«  ui  iiip 
fringwnMt  or  pnYotka  of  t£t  priTate  ur 
otTifrigliU  belonging  to  iadiTidnals,  eoaai- 
deiod  M  indiridiiut,  and  are  therewoa  fro- 
qMBtly  termed  dii]  is^ifrM>.*~Bi.AOE- 
«TOVX. 

Wrong  (connected  with  lorufi^, 
A.  8.  wringanf  to  wring  or  wmt; 
oompave  Fr.  tort,  firom  Lat.  toriuif 
twiiUd)  is  a  dutortioii  of  right,  either 
in  reference  to  ounelTes  or  to  others. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  crime  or  a 
misdeed,  according  to  its  character 
and  extent;  in  the  latter,  it  partakes 
both  of  injustice  and  injury,  being 
such  a  Tiolation  of  justice  on  ue  part 
4»f  the  sgent  as  redounds  to  the  detri- 
ment ofthe  person  acted  upon.  The 
wrong  regards  m<»e  particulariy  the 
goods  and  thereputation ;  the  injustice 
regards  the  personal  qualities,  by  im- 
puting defects  of  character;  the  first 
nurts,  the  second  offends.    The  im- 

Srudent  seal  of  a  firiend  sometimes 
oes  more  wrong  than  the  anger  of  an 
enemy.  The  greatest  injustioe  one 
can  do  to  an  honest  man  is  to  call  his 
probity  in  question. 

■*  The  disUnetiea  of  pnblie  wnmgt  firom 
fwiTate,  of  erimee  and  miademeanoorB  from 
dTil  iajaries,  aeeme  prindpallj  to  oooaist  in 
this,  that  priTate  wnmgt  or  oiril  ii^uies  are 
an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  ciTil 
lichte  which  belong  to  indiridnale,  oon- 
atoered  merely  aa  indiridnals;  pnblie 
wrtmgt,  or  erimea  and  miedameanonni,  are 
a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights 
and  dntiee  dne  to  the  whole  communitj, 
oooaidered  as  a  oommnnitj  in  its  socisl 
aglpregsto  eapoeitj.**— BlaoOTONK. 

Wickedness  (etymology  doubtful) 
is  the  disposition  towards  and  practice 
uf  evil  generally.  It  is  a  generic  term, 
referring  more  directly  to  transgres- 
sions of  the  Divine  law,  and  morality 
if  included  under  it.  In  a  milder 
sense  it  means  ludicrous  mischief. 

"  Onr  inanifold  sins  and  voiekeiiutt.'* — 
BngUth  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

CRIMINAL.    Guilty. 

Criminal  respects  the  charaeter  of 
the  deed,  Guiltt  the  simple  hot  of 


[criminal] 


its  ooaamission.  The  erimiDalily  of 
an  offenoe  is  a  Questioii  of  degree,  to 
be  deteiminea  by  areumstsBea. 
Guilt  is  a  question  of  fiust,  to  be  delv- 
mined  by  OTidenoe.  It  mnit  be  o^ 
serred  that  criminal  is  an  epithet  obIt 
of  things,  guilty  both  of  thingf  and 
persons. 

**  The  ends  of  drink  are  digestion  of  oar 
meat,  dieerfalnnsi  and  wiiVsenmsnl  cf  sv 
miritSyOranj  end  of  health:  bendoiwUck. 
if  we  go  at  any  time  beyond  it,  it  is  isordi- 
natoand  ernsttiui//  itistheTieeofdnstai- 
«**— Bmsop  Tatlob. 


*«  One  eannot  bnt  be  astonished  st  th« 
taiW  and  impiety  of  nrononaaing  s  ■■ 
guutjf  nnleas  he  was  ctoared  l^a  mindt, 
and  of  expecting  that  all  the  p0*«s  •* 
Nature  should  be  suspended  bjsD  ma*- 
diate  internosition  of  ProvidaBee  to  mn  tke 
inaooent  whaneTer  it  was  prssnmptiwdf 
required.** — BLAOXSToax. 

CRIMINAL.  CuLPRrr.  Filok. 
Malepactox.    Convict. 

These  are  terms  denoting  penonf 
who  haye  oflfended  against  the  Uvt 
of  the  country.  A  Crimikal  is  one 
who  stsnds  indicted  for  a  crime,  or 
against  whom  a  crime  has  bees 
proved. 

"  Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  bi^ 
a  erimtnal  brought  before  him,  aecuied,fer 
instance,  of  muder,  barglarf,  or  tiia  lik^ 
and  the  iaet  is  proved,  vronld  yon  net  ka>* 
him  in  that  case  to  pronounoe  the  seutcaei 
that  the  law  has  awarded  to  all  such  vai^ 
fketors !  "—Sharp. 

Culprit  (probably  Lat.  tftUj^sMi 
aeeumd)  is  used  in  the  same  twoiow 
force,  but  is  a  milder  term,  admitOBg 
of  less  grave  applications — as  when 
applied  to  boys  in  a  school  who  hsTt 
ofiended  against  morals  orregvlalioai* 

"  Like  other  ctifyrit  youths,  he  waatei 

g««e. 
But  oould  have  no  self4aterest  in  the 


Malefactor  (Lat.  mJiOffmetor)  ex* 
presses  a  criminal,  who,  though  seised 
or  condemned  by  the  State,  is  regarded 
in  leferenoe  to  the  moral  instead  of 
the  political  character  of  his  offence. 

**  From  every  species  of  punishment  that 
has  hitherto  been  devised,  firom  imprison- 
ment and  esile,  firom  pain  and  infamy. 
tMi^f/betort  return  more  harduMd  in  th«r 
crimes  and  more  instructed.** — Falkt. 

Felon  (L.  Lat.  feUmtm^a  trotter) 
denotes  a  criminal  in  refrard  to  the 


Icbooked] 
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^ndeofkk offence;  thAtii,Mhafing 
comBitted  a  erime  which  amounts  to 
afekny.  OriginAllj.  a  felony  was  such 
as  inclndedf  the  forfeiture  of 


foods  for  its  penahj,  but  subsequent 
Adiof  Pirliament  ha?  e  declared  sere- 
nl  ipedfic  crimes  to  be  felonies. 

"Ym,  Leik  ak<pi  iMneath  fb«  ware, 
itt  kk  lhaU  be  »  rtddar  grave ; 
H«  nrit  poiated  vaU  the  tfeecl 
wyeh  traj^t  the/rion  heart  to  feel.'* 

Btbov. 

Tie  CoNTicT  (Lat.cei»vtndSr«,  part 
<9imetutj  to  rtfuU)  is  the  criminal  or 
^recarded  assenteneed,andunder« 
pBf  tSe  punishment  to  which  he  has 
bees  sentoioedy  more  especially  that 
offcroedkboor. 

"ItifuxiaaB  bene  ia  great  mearare  tin- 
VBid,  It  was  ioipoenble  that  it  could  hare 
fppond  oar  force,  or  that  its  half-etarred 
iawteati,  meet  of  whom  are  ecnvieU, 
^ttiAtd  thither  firaaa  other  parti,  could 
^vikad  anj  other  thoachti  thaa  that  of 
••Wtti^''— Abbox's  nsfoffes. 

CRISIS.  CoNiUNCTURS.  £m£R- 
<>UCT.     EziOKMCT. 

Cims  (Gt.  nffi^f  a  afpsrefifi^^  a 
^•uini)  denotes  literally  what  dmdus 
« tms  the  scale.  It  is  commonly 
mdof  a  taming-point  in  afiairs>  be- 
^  tt  it  known  whether  the  issue  will 
^fivbstteror  wone:  and  generally 
^t  pieesrioas  or  hign-wrought  state 
^vm.   The  difierence  seeans  to  be 

tkit  Co»J03fCTXJRE   (Lat  C9r|/Ultf«IK, 

put  cmQtmetugy  to  Join  together)  de- 
Botn  a  compound  crisis^  or  a  state 
Hith  renUts  from  the  meetine  of 
^^^■ileztcraal  circumstances  to  rorm 
it;  while  Cniiis  is  applicable  to  the 
iitnul  state  alone ;  as,  the  crisis  of  a 
^me.  A  crisis  is  watched  with 
ttxiety ;  great  results  hare  accnied 
km  taloBg  advantage  of  a  feToorable 
fOQjnetnre  of  circumstances.  A  crisis 
■iBtieipated,  a  conjuncture  is  unex- 
Fceted. 

I^aoKNCT  (Lat.  hnergh'g,  to 
^ffft)  i»  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
^  combination,  which  calls  for  im- 
■ediste  action. 

EiioBifCT  (Lat.  et)^^^  to  exaef)  is 
»  minor  emergency,  harm^  the  cha- 
ra«ter  of  an  imperious  requirement. 

"  It  i«  dbeervcd  in  all  those  actions  or 
••■•KW  vhieh  cause  any  great  or  notable 


ehange  either  in  the  alnd  or  life  of 
that  they  do  not  ooostantlj  operate  at  the 
same  rate  of  el&caejr,  bnt  thkt  there  is  a 
certain  criiit  or  parlicolar  season  which 
wtnnfgelj  prorokee  and  draws  forth  the 
aetiTitj  and  force  of  every  a^snt,  raisiag  it 
to  eflbeta  much  greater  and  higher  than  the 
common  measare  of  its  aetings  is  dheenred 
to  cany  it  to.**— South. 

«<  Bnt  I  will  rather  oetentatloosly  display 
my  own  endearonrs  to  assist  yoa  in  this 
ooHjuHciure,  nor  dwdl  upon  the  nnworthy 
treatment  yon  have  received  firom  others. 
— MxLMOTH,  Cicero. 

'*  On  whom  she  might  her  donbts  repose« 
In  all  emorgendee  that  rose."    Swin. 

*'The  total  eollectire  exigendee  of  tlie 
Bute."— BUBKS. 

CRITICISM.    Stricturb. 

Criticism  (Gr.  nftrvtd^f  abl§  to  dit- 
e§m)  is  a  minute  examination  of  any 
compound  subject,  as  human  conduct, 
dress,  personal  apoearance,  a  literary 
production  or  work  of  art  (but  not  a 
purely  natural  object,  as^  for  instance, 
a  landscape),  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining and  manifestiBg  merits  and 
feults. 

Stricturb  (Lat.  ttrktura,  a  draw- 
w  tightty  together)  is  only  employed 
ofadverm  criticism,  and  consists  in 
the  effort  to  expose  defects,  feults,  or 
wrong  in  series.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed  in  refierenoe  to  works  of  art  and 
literature  and  the  conduct  of  public 
men. 

"OriHdsm,  thonffh  digalfled  firom  the 
earliest  agee  by  theiaboors  of  men  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and,  siaee  the 
reriral  of^Ute  literature,  the  foroerite 
study  of  European  scholars,  has  not  yet 
atta^ed  the  certainty  and  stability  of 
sdenee.** — BambUr. 

'*  To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  hare 
added  short  atrietureet  eoatainmga  general 
eeaeare^  of  foults  or  praise  of  eaoelU 
JOXKSOM. 


Bbkt.      Curved. 


CROOKED. 
Awry. 
Crooked   (connected 


with 


crou. 


Lat.  crux,  and  many  similar  words  in 
different  lanc^uages)  denotes  Uiat 
which  miffht  naye  been  conceived  as 
straight  but  is  not;  one  deviation 
from  the  straight  line,  or  more  than 
one,  may  belong  to  a  crooked  object. 
It  is  a  term  of  abruptness,  and  tends, 
in  its  iecondary  sense,  to  express  that 
which  is  morally  wrong  or  pervefted^ 
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M  eontruted  with  what  it  itniglit  or 
ri^^ht,  as  we  sprak  of  erooked  wmjt  or 
thongou. 

•«  And  in  OM  of  tb«  SaowdoB  lttk«  it 
fliwid  »  T«ri«t^  of  titmt,  which  »  natwrmllf 
dtfomcd,  haTins  » ttniigie  enokmhtat  utmr 
thm  Uil.rwembluig  that  of  tha  penh  before 
dneribcd."— Pkkkajit. 

Bint  (A.  S.  bendan,  to  btnd)  de- 
notM  the  ezerciie  of  lome  power 
which  has  eauaed  the  deTiation  from 
atraightneaa,  whether  exerdaed  on 
purpose,  or  purely  mechanical  or  in« 
Toluntary ;  as,  hent  hy  art,  or  hent  hy 
the  storm.  It  expresses  such  devia- 
tion  as  occurs  only  once  in  the  suhject. 
If  it  occurred  oftener,  we  should  use 
some  term  expresaiTe  offitqutnt 
bending,  as  "hent  about."  the  word 
belongs  to  substantial  matter,  and  not 
to  mere  lines.  We  say  '^  crooked 
paths,"  not  '*  bent  paths.^' 

"And  yet  theee  bowt,  being  eomewhat 
like  the  long  bows  in  nee  emonget  ne,  were 
bemt  only  by  »  men's  imaedinte  etivngth.'* 
— W11.KDI8.  Meehamcal  Bnotrs. 

CuRTEO  (Lat.  eurvttf,  eroQked)  de- 
notes e<^nable  and  proportionate  flex- 
ure, which  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  design,  and  may  hare  grace  for  its 
object. 

**  They  here  ne  ftimitnre  except  n  hiw 
little  bloehe  of  wood,  the  upper  tide  of  whieh 
is  hollowed  into  n  cacrvt,  and  which  serre 
them  for  pillows.*'— eooK*8  Va^agn, 

Awry  (properly  an  adverb,  on- 
tvry,  M.  £.  tDfycii,  to  twUt)  denotes 
wrong  or  defectiye  deviation  or  flex- 
ure. As  the  crooked  is  that  which 
might  be  straight,  and  is  not,  so  that 
which  is  awry  might  to  be  straight, 
and  ii  not. 

«*  He  mny  in  some  paints  be  in  errorp  he 
mny'in  many  points  pvrsne  the  way  which 
we  mny  not  think  best ;  yet  if  he  be  anfoos 
and  good  man,  his  pnth  cannot  possibly  be 
mncE  aiory.**— OiLPDi'B  Arsioiu. 

CROWD.  MuLTiTVDB.  Throvo. 
Swarm.    Mob.     Populace. 

Crowd  (A.  S.  eroda)  denotes  sach 
a  collection  of  persons  as  gives  the 
impression  of  multitude  without  order ; 
rarely  used  of  thing$. 

'*Like  his  own  Christian  In  the  cage, 
Bonjran  fonnd  protectors  CTon  among  the 
enwd  of  Vanity  Fair.^—MAOAUllAT. 

MuLTrruDB  (Lat.  muUitvdo)^  is  that 


which  gives  the  impression  0 
rousness,  and  nothing  el8e,sai 
like  CROWD,restrictedto  hunsa 
The  mind  is  sometimes  ooenpi 
moltitade  of  thoughts,  and  sa 
by  a  crowd  of  associations,  or 
ing  sentimental  Crowd  is  sob 
used  ezaggeratively ;  s^.,  Id 
tains  a  crowd  of  ancient  moni 
as  if  the  mind  were  embami 
the  thought  of  seeing  them  all 


'*Itisaftsnltina  mmltitudevtp 
that  they  nttcrly  negleet  method 
harangnea.**— WATIB. 

Throno  (A.  S.  tfcnifig^  ap] 
human  beings  exclusively, 
presses  a  voluntary  pressurs 
mdividuals  composing  the  ooU 
whUe  Crowd  iSther^expiessi 
as  iM  inconvenient  and  mvoh 
Crowd  merely  denotes  a  (act,  1 
supposes  some  common  objed 
riosity  or  interest. 

"  Nottoknow  me  argnee  yonraelf  n 
The  lowest  of  yonr  Mroey."       Mi 


Swarm  (A.  S.  Mnsarm)  isen 
only  of  animate  objects,  whetl 
man  or  otherwise,  but  of  nnmaa 
only  disparagingly.  The  sped 
of  BWARM  is  that  of  multitudin 
and  aotioi^  whether  widi  or  1 
a  common  purpose  uniting  the 
swarm  of  busy  oees,  or  a  swam 
ehfldren. 

"Brery  plaea  nearmt  with  eol( 
SpmssR. 

Mob  (formerly  wMIWt ;  L*,  I 
hfUi  VM^gtu,  th$}iekl*  mwd)  a 
puLACB  (Lat.  poflUut)  stand  dc 
lated.  AsPoPui.Acxis*word 
to  indude  the  masses  of  a  < 
which  have  no  distinction  o 
education^  office,  or  profesn 
Mob  indicates  a  specifio  rea 
such  persons  exhibitiDg  achat 
tic  coarseness  or  violence,  moi 
daily  00  such  occasions  of  si 

Sditical  interest  as  may  have  1 
em  together.  A  mob  may  be  g 
and  dispersed  in  an  hour.  TE 
lace  iB  a  permanent  portion  of  1 
The  concourse  of  many  person 
aame  place  will  result  in  a  mi 
which  will  probably  partake 
nature  of  a  crowd,  the  multitnd 


ivation]      discriminated. 
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tity  of  persons  produced  hj 
urse.  'ihe  flockug  of  human 
the  nme  apol  u  sometimes 
hunet.  >VDen  some  inoon- 
resolts,  or  we  mean  to  speak 
oglr  of  the  character  of  it, 
hade  beeomes  a  crowd.  A 
i  of  persons  may  spread  itself 
pie  space.  On  certain  occa- 
!re  may  be  an  aflSuenoe  of 
I  to  a  city.  A  crowd  collects 
leet  wliere  an  accident  has 
.  In  continental  towns  the 
re  sometimes  thronged  to  see 
IIS  procession. 

I  mn  ambitioat,  the  nobility 
■ad  the  populaee  Uunnltaons  and 
ibk."— BinuDB. 

knmk  ftvm  the  dancers  whieh 
d  Urn,  uid  Mkrrifleed  his  eon- 
id  his  dntj  to  the  menaces  of  a 

tSKOP  POETKUS. 

'ABLE.    Faulty. 

iffh   these   terms  are   rery 

BMtedy  CuLPABLB  being  de- 

om  the  Latin  eulpaf  a  fault 

iif  Lat.  falVhrty  to  fail),  yet 

.s  is  always  specific,  while 

is  general. 

Y  means  generally  defective, 

BBorally  or  otherwise,  as  a 
laracter,  a  faulty  composition. 
s  means  guilty  of  a  soecific 
)arse  of  conduct  whicn  de- 
sme.  The  term  is  also  used 
tTe  acts,  as  a  culpable  igno- 
eulpable  negligence.  Faulty 
thet  of  thin^  intellectual  and 

Culpable  is  only  of  things 


in  donbtf  qI  eases  is  left  to 

■sretioB,  and  if  he  acts  according 
t  rsasea  he  hath,  he  is  not  eulpor 
h  he  be  mistahen  in  hie  mc»> 


"Created  once 
and  cieet,  thoagh/ontty  ■inee." 

MiLTOV. 

nVATION.    CuLTUBi. 

HCSBAVDEY.        ClVIUZA- 

BfiifEMBirr. 

rATioM  (L.  Lat.  cu/ltsors.  to 
Ure,  jMurt.  etUtut)  is  usea  in 
1  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
s  the  use  of  art  and  labour 
lings  needful  to  the  produo- 
leh  thingsaa  grow  out  of  the  ' 


soil.  The  term,  it  may  be  obsenred, 
is  employed  both  of  the  soil  and  of 
that  which  grows  out  of  it.  We  cul- 
tiyate  fields,  and  we  cultiYate  flax. 
The  same  force  belongs  to  the  meta- 
phorical or  moral  use  of  the  term,  as 
in  the  cultiration  of  the  mind,  or  of 
special  habits,  or  of  literature,  or  the 
arts. 

"  The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  pietj  and  rirtae.  It  most  be  cul^ 
iivated  to  that  end,  and  ordered  with  great 
eare  and  pains.  Bat  the  vices  are  weeds 
that  ffTow  wild  and  spring  np  of  them- 
ielTes?'— TiixoTSOir. 

Culture  (Lat.  cuttura)  is  com- 
monly employed  to  denote  the  spe- 
cific cultivation  of  some  particular 
kind  of  jproduction  for  the  sake  of 
its  amelioration.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  of  the  culture  of  the 
human  race  or  human  mind  (but  not 
of  moral  habits),  to  indicate  such  oivi- 
lisation  and  training  as  results  in 
the  raising  of  the  condition  of  the 
race. 

"The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  tingle 
dajr  spronta  np  in  follies  that  are  onlj  to  be 
kiUed  hj  a  constant  and  assidaoos  eulturt.*' 
—Spectator. 

Civilization  (Lat.  civtiu,belonging 
toBcivti.  a  citixen),  unlike  Cultivation, 
is  employed  only  of  races  of  mankind, 
or.  by  a  licence,  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit.  Civilization  and 
Refinement  are  respectiveljr  the  first 
and  the  final  stages  or  cultivation  as  re- 
gards the  con£tion  of  men  in  their 
social  capacity;  the  first  meaning 
the  mere  redeeming  from  a  state  of 
barbarism;  the  second  a  high  con- 
dition of  intellectual  culture  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  manners.  A 
civilised  people  is  one  among  whom 
industry,  commerce,  science,  art, 
government  have  reached  a  high 
state,  and  are  still  in  a  condition  of 
advancement.  Personsor  nations  may 
be  civilised  without  being  refined  in 
manners ;  which  may  be  unpolished. 

Tillage  and  Husbandry,  except 
by  special  design,  convey  no  meta- 
phorical meaning.  Tillage  (A.  S. 
It/tan,  to  mako  an  offort;  to  toil)  ap- 
plies directly  and  solely  to  the  soil  m 
reference  to  its  preparation  for  seed, 
and  its  preservation  for  tb«?  sake  of 
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the  erops  whieh  it  is  to  produoe, 
and  not  to  the  ciom  themaelTea. 
Husbandry  is  of  mnen  wider  mean- 
in^j  comprising  sU  the  branohes  of 
agriculture,  and  eren  the  theorsdoal 
science  of  it,  while  tiUage  is  pnrely 
manaal. 

*'  Nothing  M  mon  eertain  thui  that  oar 
manaen,  oar  dviluntion,  kad  all  the  good 
things  whieh  are  oonnectod  with  mannan 
and  with  dvUizatum,  hare  in  this  Eoio- 
pean  world  of  oars  depended  fbr  mm$  upon 
two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  resnlt 
of  both  oomlaned.    I  mean  the  spirit  of  a 

Sintleman  and  the  spirit  of  religion.** — 
UBKX. 

"  This  refined  taste  is  the  conseqaeace  of 
edoeatioa  and  habit.  We  are  bora  onlj 
with  a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  njfne- 
wunt,  Bs  we  are  bom  with  a  dispositioa  to 
receive  and  obey  all  the  roles  aad  regola- 
tions  of  society ;  and  so  far  it  may  be  said 
to  be  aatoral  to  ns,  aad  no  farther." — 
Rktkolds. 

"  The  Terjr  groaad  ^oo  eoltirate  aflbrds 
mnch  instrnctton.  Withont  proper  tiliaas 
jron  know  it  will  bear  nothing;  aad  the 
more  it  b  cnltirated  the  more  it  will  pro- 
duce."—Oilpik's  Sermons, 

"  Husbandry  snppUeth  all  things  neces- 
sary for  food/  — 8pkns£R. 

CURE.    Heal.    Remedy. 

Cure  (  Lat.£  urarv,to  care  for,  to  heal) 
is  employed  of  such  deep-seated  or  in- 
ternal ailments  as  need  the  indirect 
treatment  of  science;  Heal  (A.  S. 
h&iariy  to  make  whole  or  haie)  of  such 
external  and  tangible  wounds,  dis- 
eases, or  injuries,  as  need  the  direct 
application  of  manual  skill.  Wounds 
and  ulcers  are  healed.  Diseases  gene- 
nlly  are  cured.  In  their  moxal  hear- 
ings, Cure  is  used  of  what  is  bad 
or  unsound  in  the  mental  or  moral 
nature ;  as,  to  cure  prejudices,  to  cure 
vices,  or  vicious  habits,  or  evil  pro- 
pensities ;  Heal  of  external  breaches 
and  separations  ^  as,  to  heal  animosi- 
ties^ hatreds,  nvslries,  or  anything 
which,  like  the  lips  of  asocial  wouno, 
needs  bringing  together. 

Remedy  (Lat.  rihnedium)  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  denotes  the  upe- 
cific  counteractive  setting  right  of 
anything  that  has  gone  wrong;  as 
diseases,  nuisances,  evils,  social  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  ot  even  deficien- 
cies and  omissions.    Rkmbdy,  how- 


ever, has  oonmooljr  mm 
the  result  or  &ot,  whfli 
to  the  principles  and  or 
reqnirmg  remedy.  To 
ease  is  simply  to  remc 
it  is  to  remove  the  caua 
curt  and  remedy  foUow 
tinction. 

"The  chUd  was  etarei 
hoorrSiUe. 

**  Bat  Vane  opposed  this 
He  said,  Woald  they  Aaal 
they  had  given  themselves ' 
them  so  mach  f  The  settii 
ooald  have  no  other  effect 
nnite  them  in  their  oppositi< 
•— BUBVXT. 

**  Now  siaee  all  wrong  mi 
as  merely  a  priratioa  of  i 
aatoral  remedjf  tar  every  i 
is  the  being  pat  in  ponessit 
whereof  the  party  injured 

BLAOKSTOmE. 

It  may  be  ohserred  tl 
Cure  and  Hsal  are  em| 
the  malady  or  evil,  an 
ject  in  which  it  resides,  i 
IS  used  only  directly  o 
self. 

CURSE.  Malboict 
CATION.    Execration. 

Curse  ([A.  S.  cMrnsn 
nected  with  making  th 
cross,  Sw.  hors)  is  a  sole 
pronunciation  or  invocati 
another.  It  is  used  in  th( 
sense  of  a  uniform  d 
Curse  commonly  implic 
desire  of  evil  accompany 
ration.  It  is  the  gene* 
even  applies  to  certi 
things,  as  the  man  in  < 
the  aay  of  his  birth. 

*<  When  men  in  rommoat 
atrses  and  imprecations  agi 
ren,  as  psssionate  and  {srof 
<^aently  apt  to  do,  it  iseitlM 
tion  and  desire  that  misehi 
them,  whieh  is  both  ms 
man,  and  also  irreligioosl; 
of  the  curse  of  Qod ;  or  m 
any  sach  desire  or  intentia 
profenely  snpposing  God  to 
to  their  behavionr." — CL4I 

Malediction  (Lat.  ! 
evU'tpeaking ;  a  curse) 
mal  term,  and  expressci 
declaration  of  a  curse. 
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r  it  maj  be  parelj'  official, 
dictions  of  the  Jewish  law, 
le  soleiiui  declaration  of 
I  attached  to  certain  acts, 
hej  maj  be  that  commit 

itnu  and  wtaUHctiont  were 
ding  to  tlie  eoatom  of  the  Jews, 
«  who  should  pnenme  to  add 
thing  therein.*'— Gbew. 

iTiON  (Lat.  imprtcatianem) 
er  form  of  cursing,  which 
!Til  upon  another,  and  has 
the  wish  than  the  feeling  or 
iwer. 

TiON  (Lat.  exilSeratidnem)  is 
ctated  bj  riolent  personal 
hatred.  So  distinctive  is 
at,  that  the  word  sometimes 
ipljr  such  hatred,  without 
Dt  cnrsinf ,  as  we  speak  of 
rtain  deeds  in  execration. 

the  BpieoTeane,  who  tiioogh  in 
tU  thej  wen  penons  of  many 
id  eoblime  qtecnlationa,  yet, 
their  groea  error  in  this  kind, 
een  in  all  agM  looked  npon  with 
icrtttioii.*'-^llXDra. 

MA  (Gr.  AxiBifjuLy  anything 
weeuTwed)  was  a  term  taken 
few  Testament,  and  meant 
rse  pronounced  on  religious 
J  ecclesiastical  authority, 
ioompauMd  by  excommuni- 
that  the  person  was  held  up 
Bt  of  offence. 

ma  aigniflea  peraooa  or  things 
leatroetioo  and  extermination. 
nation  were  an  anathema — dea- 
tmetioo.  81.  P»nl,  to  expreM 
to  thea,  aaya  he  eoold  wish, 
1  firom  it,  to  become  an  cono- 
id deatrojed  hinuelf.*'— LocKB. 

recation  is  the  expression 
I  the  weak  and  oppressed, 
iiction  is  an  expression  of 
power  and  justice.  The 
is  an  expression  of  reli- 
or,  or  in  its  milder  form,  of 
!8t  aversion. 

RY.     Dbsultoby.     Svm- 

r  (Lat.  eursoriiu,  relating 

npu)  denotes  such  haste 

of  necessi^  the  impossi- 

luive  than  momentarj  and 

observation  or  omnprehen- 


■ion  of  partioolars.  DpsvLToar  (Lat. 
ditult^ruuj  relating  to  a  Wje^tNutZtsr, 
dituUor)  is  that  which  wants  con- 
tinuity and  method,  and  indicates  an 
impatience  of  applied  thought.  Sum- 
mary (Lat.  wmmarium)  denotes  that 
which  is  rapidly  gathered  up  into 
completion^  and  so  saves  time  at  the 
expense  of  attention  to  detail.  We 
speak  commonly  of  cursory  glances, 
views,  and  observation;  desultory 
studies,  argument,  remarks ;  and  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

"  It  is  an  adrantage  to  all  narrow  wia- 
dom  and  narrow  monJs  that  their  maxims 
have  a  plausible  air,  and  on  a  cursory 
▼iew  ^peiir  equal  to  fldse  prindplee."— 

BURKX. 

"  This  makes  mj  reading  wild  and  eUnd' 
tory,  and  I  seek  refuge  firom  the  nneaaineaa 
of  thouffht  from  aoj  book,  let  it  be  what  it 
will,  that  can  engage   mj  attention.**— 

WARBURTOir. 

"  Ner  spend  their  time  to  show  their  read- 
ing, 
8he*d  have  a  nanmary  proceeding.** 

SwiPT. 

CUSTOM.  Fashion.  Manner. 
Mbthod.  Practice.  Habit.  Usaos. 
Prescription.     Habitude.  Vogue. 

Custom  <[Fr.  cotttumgy  Lat  consue- 
tudtnem)  is  an  habitual  practice, 
whether  of  individuals,  or  communi- 
ties. It  differs  from  Habit  (Lat. 
hdbdHu,  a  condition,  an  acquit^  state) 
in  that  Habft  is  exclusively  applicable 
to  individuals,  and  denotes  tnat  the 
stage  is  reached  when  the  custom  is 
no  lon^  purely  involuntary,  by  a 
repetition  of  acts.  In  law,  Custom 
has  the  meaning  of  long-established 
practice  or  usage,  having  ^e  force  of 
unwritten  law.  Ordinanly  spesJnng, 
custom  respects  things  that  are  done 
by  the  majori^,  habit  those  which  are 
done  by  individuak.  We  Speak  of  na- 
tional customs^  and  a  man  of  active  or 
indolent  habits.  In  this  way,  it  is  a 
custom  in  England  to  repair  to  the 
seaside  in  the  autumn  monUis.  To 
smoke  tobacco  or  take  snuff  are  habits. 
There  will  often  be  a  close  connexion 
between  a  habit  and  a  custom ;  either 
may  lead  to  the  other.  The  custom 
of  going  to  church  may  lead  to  a  habit 
of  devotion ;  or  the  personal  habit  of 
devotion  may  lead  a  person  to  tbr 
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[custom]  I, 


custom  of  attending  public  worship. 
Those  natural  customs  are  the  bc»t 
which  lead  to  good  habits  among  the 
people. 

"  A  custom 
More  honour'd  in  tii«  breach  than    the 
obeerranle." 


Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom,  as  cus- 
tom is  the  effect  of  inclination^  It  is 
a  good  custom  to  rise  early,  as  this 
wul  produce  a  habit  of  doing  so. 

*«  How  Qse  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man." 

Shakespkabx. 

Custom  makes  objects  familiar,  habit 
makes  doing  easy.  Uniformity  is  the 
life  of  the  one,  mquency  of  the  other. 
We  commonly  speak  of  habits  as  eood 
or  bad,  of  customs  as  lately  or  long 
established. 

Fashion  (Fr./of on,  Lat/actum«m), 
besides  its  primary  meaning  of  shape 
or  manner,  has  the  seconcuury  mean- 
ing of  prevailing  manner.  A  fashion 
is  a  custom  temporarily  established, 
and  refers  commonly  to  matters  of 
Mcial  usage,  as  style  of  dress. 

"  The  innocent  diTcrtions  in  fathkm."— 

LOCUL 

Manner  and  Method  are  closely 
allied,  the  former,  however  (Fr.  tna- 
niere.  firom  mdnusy  tht  handf  through 
Schol.  Lat.  maneriay  Brachet).  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  way  of  aoing 
a  diing ;  while  in  its  more  extended 
meaning,  as  expressed  by  the  plural 
manners,  it  means  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  liring  and  be- 
haring.  Method  (Gt.  fxiBoiof)  is 
scientific  manner,  as  manner  is  natu- 
ral method.  Wnen  manner  is  scien- 
tifically regarded  as  a  process  capable 
of  rulei  for  its  right  and  effective  oon- 
ductinff,  it  becomes  method.  Fashion 
gives  form  to  an  action  or  a  work, 
manner  gives  a  particular  turn  to  that 
action  or  work.  Manner  stands  to 
fashion  as  manipulation  to  operation. 
One  thing  is  made  after  the  fashion  of 
another,  Uiat  is^  in  the  same  form,  or 
with  a  similarity  of  character.  We 
trace  in  a  work  the  manner  of  the 
workman  or  artist,  that  is,  his  distinc- 
tive mode  of  operation.  Fashion  is 
more  general,  and  determined  by  rule 
and  custom ;  manner  if  aiore  perMnal 


and  distinctive,  hein^  determined  bf 
individual  peculiarities.  Fadbioo  b^ 
longs  more  to  the  work,  manner  li 
the  workman.  Fashion  is  less  caoiUe 
of  application  to  abstract  penbm* 
ances.  He  discharged  the  oomBi^ 
sion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  (sot 
fashion). 

"  All  method  is  a  ratiooal  progresi ;  » 
progress  toward  an  end.**— 8ni  w.  EuHr 
TOV. 


"  The  temptations  of  prosperity  ii 
themselves  siter  a  gentle  bnt  rtrj  janh 
fai  mamsr."— ATTKRBrRT. 

Practice  (Fr.   pratique  L.  Ltf- 
pracHeut)  has  the  two  senses  of  > 
regular  doing,  and  the  thing  r^;iiliriT 
done.    It  is  closely  alliM  to  both 
habit  and  custom.    IPractice  is  ensto* 
mary  action ;  if  it  be  the  result  of  re 
peated  acts,  it  is  so  far  a  habit ;  but* 
unlike  Custom,  it  refers  neoessarilj  v> 
the  acts  of  individuals,  either  sep** 
rately  or  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  to 
communities  as  sudi.     It  often  oeca* 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  regarded 
as  either  a  custom  or  a  praetioe,  thst 
is,  as  a  regular  thing  or  a  regulsr  set 
in  a  person.    Custom  and  practice 
must  be  based  upon  reason,  but  bsbit 
may  be  the  result  of  instinct  or  train- 
ing in  irrational  animals.     Practice 
embodies  more  of  the  moral  thsn  ii 
necessarily  implied  in  custom,  oreTen 
in  habit.    It  denotes  a  distinct  dettr- 
mination  of  purpose.  A  practice  BOft 
be  ffood  or  bad,  wholesome  or  no- 
wholesome,  and  can  hardly  be  purely 
indifferent  or  formal.    Indeed,  prsc- 
tice  IB  such  conduct  as  manifests  the 
disposition  of  the  person.  So  gamiD^ 
is  a  custom  in  those  countries  whiu 
are  particularly  addicted  to  it    It  ii 
a  habit  in  those  individuals  who  csn- 
not  resist  it.     It  is  a  practice  in  those 
who  deliberately  indulge  in  it 

"  He  thonght  to  hare  that  by  praetio 
which  he  conid  not  by  prayer. —8IP' 
XXT. 

Usage  (Fr.  um^t)  and  FRwactif- 
TioN  (Lat.  prtuenpiiOf  a  prmmbk,  * 
rule,  vrith  limitation,  s.g.  as  to  tine) 
are  terms  of  a  legal  character.  Ok* 
tom  is  prolonged  by  usage  till  it  cos* 
fers  rights  of  prescription.  In  its  o^ 
dinary  sense,  as,  for  mstanee, ''  oss|* 


I  the  semes  of  words," 
r  manjy  while  custom  may 
Usage  implies  longer  esta- 
than  custom ;  hence  we 
:  of  a  new  custom,  but  not 
gne.  In  the  case  of  wishing 
I  a  comrncm  mode  lately 
re  ought  to  sa^  a  new  vm — 
of  the  word  m  that  sense, 
employment.  TecAittca//^, 
iffers  from  prescription  m 
/,  while  prescription  is  per- 
merally  it  is  length  of  time 
force  to  custom,  and  extent 
!  to  usage.  There  is  more 
exion,  and  reason  in  usage ; 
lere  repetition  and  habit  in 
Hence  usage  furnishes  a 
lea  of  justification  than  cus- 
'h  may  have  been  adopted 
quiry,  and  continued  with- 
,  or  eren  against  it. 

DB  <Fr.  ha^ihuU,  Lat.  hUbi- 
esses  the  passire  or  quies- 
i  habit  As  habit  myolyes 
r  acting,  so  habitude  is  a 
ang. 

(Fr.  vogue)  is  the  popular 
bion  at  a  particular  time, 
is  now  obaolete  except  in 
9  "in  Togue."  To  be, in 
»  be  in  popular  acceptance, 
ines  the  ideas  of  approYal 
duse. 

lidariiig  these  Sermoiu  bore  ao 
M  •aooff  the  Papisto,  I  will 
taste  of  them." — Stbypx. 
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deroted  l»7  an  habitmie  of 
w  will  of  ft  master."— HuBD. 

>  ooee  Mceived  end  oonilrmed 
ie  a  law  Miffleient."— 


eebes  oa  both  eidet  indiceted 
id  rerereiice  for  lew  end  ^rt- 
kh  hee  long  be^n  cheraeterutio 
en."— Macaulat. 


D 

Diurnal. 

djectiTcs,  which  sre  both 
Mtt  the  Lat.  du$y  a  day 
kUmging   to  tht  day),  are 


the  same  in  meaning,  and  only  differ 
as  a  colloquial  term  differs  from  a 
more  scientific  one.  So  we  speak  of 
Daily  occurrences  or  daily  news- 
papers, and  of  the  Diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 

"Give  OS  this  day  onr  daily  bread.  "" 
Lonts  Prayer. 

"Half  jet  remains  nni^tii^y  but  narrow 

bonnd. 
Within  the  risible  dmnial  sphere." 

Milton. 

DAINTY.    Delicacy. 

As  applied  to  matters  of  the  palate, 
Dainty  (O.  Fr.  daintity  aereeabtM- 
nets;  Lat  dignttatm)  may  De  con- 
sidered to  be  a  species  of  Dxlicacy 
(Lat.  d^ttedlia,  alluringf  lusurious). 
For  Dbucacy  applies  to  anything 
which  is  exquisite,  whether  naturally 
so,  as  a  fruit,  or  artificially,  as  a  choice 
dish.  A  dainty  is  that  which  is  un- 
common and  choice  at  the  same  time. 
Delicacy  points  to  the  niceness  of  the 
quality.  Dainty  to  the  rarity  of  the 
supply, 

"  The  deiieaeie$, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  frnits, 

and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melodj  of  birds." 

Milton. 

"  A  table  foniished  plenteovsly  with  bread 
And  daintiet,  remnants  of  the  last  regale." 

COWPKR. 

DAMP.    Moist.     Humid. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  smallest  degree  of  infusion 
or  sufiusion  of  liquid.  Anything 
which  is  not  dry  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree damp,  moist,  or  humid.  But  we 
use  the  term  Damp  of  that  which  has 
contracted  a  state  of  wet  foreign  to 
itself,  as  a  damp  house,  damp  clothes. 
When  we  say  of  a  tning  that  it  is 
damp,  we  almost  always  imply  that 
it  might  better  have  been  otnerwise, 
unless  we  hare  damped  it  expressly 
(cf.  Ger.  damjiff  fogy  tteam,  vapour). 
Moist  (O.  Fr.  moute^  Lat.  musteut) 
means  normally  and  naturally  damp, 
and  therefore  has  not  the  un&f  curable 
sense  attached  to  damp.  If  we  said 
the  jground  was  moist,  we  should  pro- 
bably mean  in  a  fayourable  condition 
for  Tegetation;  if  we  said  it  was 
dsmp,  we  should  probably  mean  tUaii 
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we  ought  to  be  carefri]  about  waUdne 
upon  it.  Humid  {IaU  humtdtu) 
means  both  damp  and  moist,  and  is 
of  more  scientific  application,  as  **  the 
atmosphere  of  islands  is  more  or  less 
humia."  The  pecaliar  character  of 
the  adjectiye  Damp  is  developed  in 
the  Terb  to  damp,  which  means  to 
stifle  or  repress*    As : 

*'  Usnrj  doll*  aad  damps  all  industries, 
hnproTements,  and  new  inrentiont.**  — 
Bacon. 

**  Set  such  plants  ai  reqaire  mneh  moii- 
ture  on  ■andy,  dry  ffimad»."—Jbid. 
"  ETening  clond  or  Kuimd  bow.** 

Milton. 

DAMSEL.    Girl.    Maid.    Lass. 

Damsbl  is  the  O.  Fr.  damoml,  Lat. 
dIMtriietUui.  Both  damsel  and  Girl 
(O.  Low  Ger.  ^or,  a  child)  were 
at  one  time  ambisexual,  or  used  to 
designste  children  without  distinc- 
tion. 

Maid  (cf.  A.  S.  nutgd^rt)^  is  a  word 
of  which  the  root-meaning  is  not  yery 
clear,  and  Lass  is  the  feminine  form 
of  lady  and  a  contraction  of  Laddest, 
The  Damsel  is  of  some  pretension 
to  birth  and  distinction.  The  Girl  is 
no  more  than  the  correlative  of  boj. 
the  Maid  is  the  chaste  or  unmarriea 
girl,  and  the  Lass,  like  lad,  has  no 
pretension  of  rank. 

DANGER.  Pbril.  Hazard. 
Risk.    Jeopardy.    Venture. 

Danger  (Fr.  danger)  is  the  liabi- 
lity or  exposure  to  evil  of  anjr  kind. 
Danger  is  general  and  contingent, 
and  may  be  remote.  It  is  the  generic 
term. 

"  Sneh  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  them- 
selves. 
And  therefore  are  they  my  doMffenms.** 


Peril  (Fr.  pirily  lAUphneiiium)  m 
always  immediate  and  personal.  A 
man  is  in  danger  of  his  property  and 
in  peril  of  his  life. 

*'  O  sacred  sooree  of  eTer-Hring  light, 
Condart  the  wearv  wand'rex  ih  her  ffight, 
Direet  her  onward  to  that  peaeeftal  thon 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  prevail  no 

Falooxzb. 


Danger  denotes  a  tkingf  Peril  a  con* 


[damsel]] 

dition.  That  which  is  in  peril  ii « 
the  way  to  be  destroyed,  tfast  wbek 
is  in  danger  is  on  the  way  to  be  loitr 
forfeited,  or  taken  away. 

Hazard  (Fr.  hatardy  riA,  orig. 
game  of  die*)  is  the  conditioa  of  a&J 
good  possessed  and  exposed  to  (hsfcr 
of  destruction  or  loss.  It  n  the  nlr 
of  entire  deprivation  of  the  tkia^ 
haxarded,  and  applies  only  to  tHaap, 
not  persons.  Henoe  people  huua 
their  lives,  their  property .  their  Rpa- 
tation ;  but  they  do  not  htsurdf  w 
endanger  or  imperil,  themselvei. 

"  Hence  paasiooate  and  nnreuosiiiii 
men  call  it  ooorage  to  hazard  their  Uwa 
their  own  privAte  qaazrels,  where  <«- 
tempt  of  dai^^  is,  on  the  eoatruy,  Mi^ 
reasonable  nor  jnst ;  becaaae  neither  M<ke 
danger  at  all  needfU  to  be  ma  ioto,  v* 
the  beneflt  proposed  to  be  obtained  b;vti> 
any  manner  equal  to  the  eril  hasardci'" 
Clarke,  Sermons. 

The  essence  of  Hazard  is  in  its  fertBt* 
tons  character,  so  that  sometisMS  i^ 
predominates  to  the  exclusioa  of  ^ 
others,  and  we  speak  of  the  **\MMf^ 
of  the  die  "  as  implying  the  ehsaof  ^ 
gain  as  well  as  loss.    This  is  not  th^ 
case  with  either  Peril  or  Dances. 

Rise  (  Fr.  risque ,  a  risk ;  8p.  rtif*-'^  J 
a  reef;  2,  risk :  Bracret)  is  hsssrd  ^* 
lots  only.   We  run  the  nsk  of  losinl^  J. 
but  we  never  speak  of  the  risk,  but  ^* 
the  chance  of  winning. 

'*  How  often,  whether  wrong  or  right. 
Must  he  in  jest  or  earnest  fight, 
Biskin^  for  those  both  lue  and  limb. 
Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  for  biai." 

Chvrcbill 


Jeopardy  (Fr.  jsu  psrti,  a 
game^  one  in  which  the  chances  wer^ 
equal  on  both  sides')  may  exdude  il^ 
voluntary  agency,  which  is  impUed  iia 
Hazard  and  Rise,  and,  unlike  rmw 
is  applicable  to  things  of  value  ss  trell 
as  to  persons.  A  man's  propertjf  or 
life,  or  himself,  may  be  in  jeopiuraT. 

'*  But  by  the  way  there  is  a  gxvat  q«(^ 


And  a  whirlpool  of  hidden  y««/,,w«w» , 

Therefore,  ffir  Palmer,  keep  an  erea  hss^^  * 

For  twist  them  both  the  narrow  way  dttk  * 

lie."  Spi 


Venture  (for  ad»entur§,  orig.  em- 
ture;  Fr.  aventurt)  is  pnrefyvoSmteutt 
and  denotes  a  meeting  of  busrdf 
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or  mky  with  the  hope 
be  in  <me't  faTour. 

f  u  the  moit  rommead- 
u  pfOTidflBee." — Uali- 

J8.  Putiu>U8. 
Lologjr,  JM  Danocr. 
oCe  exposure  to  evil, 
voce  :  —  Dangerous 
evidently  exposes  to 
liiication,  or  any  al- 
lat  of  escape ;  Pxri- 
■es  to  peril*  tint  is,  to 
s  neat  or  its  Idnd, 
and  which  may  eren 
ining  of  some  nreat 
1.  So  a  malaay  is 
DS,  not  perilous.  A 
rtaking  had  better  be 

A  perilous  nnder- 
^e  lot  of  the  bnye  or 
nd  they  may  possibly 
lonr,  rewara,  or  suli^ 

Dangerous  relates 
tie  pemicioas  nature 
rilons  to  the  compli- 
the  state  or  the  nnaer- 
Mntion  to  the  danger- 
ments,  in  proportion 
he  chances  multiply. 

ItTVRB. 

.  S.  ie  (Uar,  I  dart)  as 
we  Vrnture  (for  ad- 
linst  risk.  The  bold 
lopefnl  man  Tentures, 
ly  do  either. 

niRB.  Dim.  Gloomy. 

most  comprehensiTe 
Uore)f  which  denotes 
absence  of  light  or 
metaphorical  mean- 
i;  as,  unintellinble, 
icolt,  unhopeful,  de- 
rant,  iniquitous,  and 

likh  M6t  does  not  eeaae 
lie  dark  »U  objecta  are 
rUch  peneiTee  doet  not 
te  eziet  when  hj  dtmth 
eption  are  Kmoved." — 

it.  06«cttnu)  denotes 
nd  of  darkness  which 
be  distinct  perception 
I  opposed  to  what  ia 


eUaVf  as  dark  is  opposed  to  what  it 
light.  In  its  secondary  sense,  as 
darkness  stands  for  ienorance,  so  ob- 
scurity for  uncertain  Knowledge. 

"  When  all  the  instmmenta  of  knowledge 
are  ftirbid  to  do  their  office,  ignorance  and 
obuurity  most  needs  be  opon  the  whole 
•onl.**— «0UTH. 

Dim  (A.  S.  dim)  denotes  lack  of 
brightness  in  something  capable  or 
supposed  capable  of  it.  and  is  opposed 
to  bright.  Dim,  unlixe  Dark,  is  not 
applicable  to  locality,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  as  an  epithet 
to  light  itself.  Dimness  stands  to 
obscurity  as  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

"  Shedding  a  dim  religions  Uffht." 

lULTOV. 

Gloomy  (A.  S.  gl^,  twilight)  is 
a  purdy  subjectiye  term,  denoting 
what  has  no  existence  but  .n  onr- 
selyes.  Any  opprestive  kind  or  degree 
of  darkness  is  gloom. 

"  Hi*  H0I7  Spirit  doth  in  onr  religions 
interconrse  with  Him  insinuate  a  lightsome 
serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and 
kindly  aflfections,  and  doth  scatter  the 
gloomy  elonds  of  sadness." — Babbow. 

Opaqus  (Fr.  opaque^  Lat.  V/Mtftu)  is 
a  scientific  tenn,  denoting  that  kind  of 
substance  which  resists  toe  transmis- 
sion of  rays  of  lirht,  and  is  opposed 
to  translucent  ana  transparent. 

*'  Through  this  opaque  of  Nature  and  of 

soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitjing 

»y# 

To  lighten  and  to  cheer."  Yoxmo. 

DATE.  Period.  Era.  Epoch. 
Time.    Aob.    Generation. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  is  Time 
(A.  8.  tima\  which  means  unmea- 
sured duration,  or  any  specific  mea- 
sure or  point  of  it. 

"This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set 
out  by  eertain  periods,  and  marked  hj  cer- 
tain measures  or  epochs,  is  that  I  think 
which  most  properly  we  call  tane."^ 
LoOKB. 

Date  (Fr.  daU,  L.Lat.  dtfttf ;  Lat. 
dttiumf  a  thing  gtvtn,  tent  forth  writ- 
ten ;  as  datum  Bemstf  written  ai 
Rome  ;  from  (Urs,  to  give)  is  a  point, 
and  not  a  duration  ox  time,  bearing 
reference  to  the  whole  historic  count 
of  time  within  which  it  occurs. 
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[daub] 


**  Anj  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions 
the  ruong  or  letting  of  maj  ttar,  nt  nnj 
particnlar  time  of  the  jear  with  respect  to 
the  son,  famishes  os  with  data  sofficient 
to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.'* 
— Pbiestlbt. 

"For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  date* 
less  night"  Shauespsarb. 

Period  (Gr.  mpioiot)  is,  properly,  a 
recurrent  portion  of  time,  or  such  a 
portion  as  is  measured  by  some  recur- 
rent phenomenon,  as  a  revolution  of 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence, 
more  generally,  an  interval,  definite 
or  indefinite,  and  sometimes  the  end 
or  limit  of  such  an  interval.  A  period 
18,  as  it  were,  an  expanded  point  of 
time,  or  a  stage  in  history,  which 
may  itself  be  included  among  other 
stages. 

"  The  perticnlar  periods  into  which  the 
whole  period  shomd  be  dirided,  in  mr 
opinion,  are  these:  1.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj.  2. 
From  thence  to  the  Pjrrenean  treaty.  3. 
From  thence  down  to  the  present  time." 

— BoLDCeBBOKS. 

Era  (Lat.  era,  sing. ;  and  this  firom 

plur.  etroy  items  in  an  account)  is  used 

ooth  for  a  fixed  point  of  time,  and 

for  a  succession  or  years  dating  from 

that  point.    It  is  conventions!,  and 

indicates  a  mode  of  computing  time 

peculiar  to  some  commumty  or  body 

of  persons. 

"  I  incline  to  this  opinion,  that  from  the 
evening  nsherin^  in  the  first  day  of  the 
world  to  that  midnight  which  began  the 
first  day  of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
4003  years  seventy  days  and  six  temporary 
hoars,  and  that  the  trne  nativity  of  onr 
Bavionr  was  foil  five  years  before  the  be- 

§  inning  of  the  vulgar  Christian  «ra,  as  is 
emonstrable    by    the    time    of   Herod's 
death.  "—UsHKR. 

Epoch  (Gr.  fve;^,  a  pmue;  and, 
firom  an  astronomical  use  of  the  word, 
an  epoch)  is  an  era  constituted  by  the 
inherent  importance  of  an  event, 
while  an  era  may  be  arbitrary.  Hence 
epoch  is  less  formal  than  era.  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  is  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Mahometanism ;  but 
the  Flight  of  Mahomet  is  its  era.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  epoch  might  be 
constituted  an  era.  Age  (Fr.  Age) 
and  Generation  (Lat.  ghih^dtionemf 
m  begetting)  have  nearly  the  same 
meaning ;  but  Age  is  taken  broadly  for 
such  periods  as  coincide  with  the  Joint 


lives  of  human  beings,  and  so  is  ex* 
tended  to  mean  a  century,  whUe  Gcxe* 
RATION  rather  refers  to  the  aren^ 
duration  of  individual  life,  and  m- 
quently  means  thirty  years. 

"In divers  ages  and  nations diven(}McAi 
of  time  were  nud." — Ushrr. 

'*  Ancient  learning  may  be  dlstiaguhid 
into  three  periods.  Its  coBimeBeeBicBt,ff 
the  a^  of  poets ;  its  maturity,  or  thc^ 
of  philosophers  ;  and  its  decline,  or  the  (ft 
of  critics.^— OOLDSXITH. 

"  For  behold  from  henceforth  sU  ^oMn- 
turns  shaU  call  me  bleaaed,''— Bible. 

DAUB.    Smear. 

Daub  (Fr.  dauber,  in  the  senttof 
<'  to  plaster;"  and  this  fixun  LaU^- 
fcare—SKEAT^  Etym.  Diet.  But  ttt 
also  LiTTRE  and  Brachbt)  denotes 
the  process  of  applying  moist  mttter, 
or,  in  an  unfavourame  sense,  iu>' 
seemly  colouring  matto*,  to  serenl 

goints  of  the  surface  tn  saecmvt- 
MRAR  (A.  S.  sm^ian)  is  to  oorer 
contmuotisly  and  over  a  considenbif 
space  with  unctuous  or  otha  ^^ 
matter.  A  badly-painted  landscape 
or  oortrait  is  said  to  be  daubed;  > 
httdly-painted  door  might  be  said  to 
be  smeared. 

"Another  daubed  it  with  untenpeR^ 
mortMr."— Bible. 

'*  But  if  that  honest  license  now  jwttkt, 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake, 
Death  is  yonr  doom :  impaled  upon  s  itake* 
Smeared  o'er  with  wax,  and  set  on  blue,  to 

light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadful  fire  by 

night."  Drtdrn's  Jmeul. 

DEAD.  Lifeless.  iNANuuTt. 
Defunct. 

Taking  these  words  in  reference 
solely  to  their  physical  applicatioOi 
their  characteristic  dufferenccs  are  »s 
follows:  Dead  (A.  S.  dM)  de&ota 
the  absence  of  life  from  bodies,  both 
capable  and  incaptMe  of  it,  as  a  deid 
man,  dead  matter. 

"  Seek  him  with  candle,  bring  him  deed 
or  living."— Shakbspkarr. 

Lifeless  (ot  wanting  life)  (rota 
bodies  capabU  of  it,  as  a  'Mifelf«s 
corpse." 

'*  Nor  can  his  Itfdess  nostril  please 
With  the  once  ravishing  sBell." 

COWLET. 

Inanimate  (Lat  XniMtrntiius — in-, 
not,  and  Ontma,  Itfe)  from  bodies  W' 
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M,  ''Trees  and  rocks, 
irtions  of  the  inanimate 

.  ioBie  tort  be  said  to  hare  a 
th  the  mtaumaU  world." — 

(Lat.  difungif  part,  de- 

\eharge)  is  by  its  inherent 

namely,  one  who  has  dis- 

offices  of  life,  applicable 

in  whom  the  endowment 

in  its  higher  forms. 

f  wMil  of  man  is  permaaent, 
ter  the  death  of  the  bodj, 
if  abo  bektnfls  eeeentiallT  tu 
lo  of  man,  when  the  body  is 
the  lonl  most  remain  per- 
tate  of  leparation  and,  as  it 
vhoodf  or  the  bodj  most  be 
9,  and  again  united  to  it." — 

• 

!*.  Mortal.  Fatal. 
le  terms,  not  in  any  meta- 
t  in  their  literal  and  phj- 
gs,  the  distinctions  are  as 
',ADLY  means  capable  of 
sath. 

ioid  a  prodigjr.    M j  spear 
t ;  ana  he  at  whom  I  cast  • 
with   such   deadly  force  is 
Cowpkr's  Iliad. 

(Lat.  mortality  mortem^ 
es  that  which  is  liable  to 
uffer  death.  Hence  it  is 
zon^  epithet  of  feeling. 
Ted  IS  literally  one  which 
s  object. 

^.  martaUy  hated  the  Cardi- 
ien  ;  bnt  his  support  of  that 
ist  his  riTals  was  the  sonroe  of 
i  his  rein,  and  solid  fonnda- 
one  itsell"— BuBKX. 

At.  fitaliSf  fatumj  faU) 
Uy  productiye  of  cfeath. 
jTow  is  a  deadl^r  weapon, 
remains  in  its  quirer.  &f  en 
r  receive  mortal  wounds, 
'  having  what  tends  to 
ow  is  faul  on  which  death 
ubly. 

e   lafge   comet  now  whose 

lame 

r  mooarchj  became, 

r  heads  in  such  prond  horror 

•or  ruin  and  our  bk>od?" 

COWLET. 
DlPARTVRE.     DeCKASE. 


Death  siipifies  the  act  of  dying  or 
the  state  of  the  dead.  Departure 
is  the  Fr.  dUpartj  the  quittiii^  life.  De- 
cease (Lat.  decestutf  dcebdh^,  to  de* 
Srt)  is  etymologically  the  same. 
EMISB  (Lat.  dtmttt^'e,  part,  dhnit' 
tuif  to  discharge f  reUatef  is  the  laying 
down  or  resigmng  of  hfe  and  posses- 
sions. Death  is  the  simplest  and 
broadest,  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  to  which  the  others  are  inap- 
plicable. It  may  be  calm  or  riolent, 
natural,  or  self-inflicted.  Departure 
is  a  term  under  which  lies  the  idea  of 
social  life,  and,  in  spirits  of  the  highest 
fiiith,  indicates  the  hope  of  re-union, 
as  well  as  a  point  of  arrival,  or  future 
state  beyond  the  grave.  The  suicide 
and  the  aged,  or  the  sick  calmly  await- 
ing their  end,depart;  not  those  who  die 
on  the  scaffold  or  in  battle.  Decease 
is  the  term  we  use  when  we  think  of 
the  death  of  another  as  an  epoch  of  his 
existence,  or  of  our  own,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  personal  events  preced- 
ing, accompanying,  or  following  it ; 
yet  a  violent  deatn  is  not  called  a 
decease.  Demise  Lb  employed  of  the 
death  of  illustrious  persons,  as  pecu- 
liarly of  royalty^  in  reference  to  the 
bequeathing  of  titles  or  estates  to  suc- 
cessors and  heirs. 

"  Happjr  to  whom  this  glorious  death  ar- 

riTes, 
More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives. 
On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die. 
For  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  witness  bj." 

Waller. 

"  Althou^^  when  the  Divine  Providence 
does  itself  oBier  us  a  just  occasion  of  leaving 
this  woild  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to  suffer 
dnOh  rather  than  commit  wickedness),  a 
wise  man  will  then  indeed  elepart  ioTftulj, 
as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow  and  darkn'  ~ 


into  light ;  ret  he  will  not  be  in  such  haste 
as  to  break  his  prison  contrary  to  law,  but 
will  go  when  God  calls  him,  as  a  prisoner 
when  dismksed  by  the  magistrate  or  law- 
ful power."— Clarke. 

"  The  Romans  had  the  custom  to  deify 
and  adore  their  emperors,  most  of  them 
after  their  decease,  and  some  of  them  during 
their  lives,  even  though  thej  were  the  vilest 
of  mankind."— JoRTIH. 

**  So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even 
a  poesibilitT  of  his  (the  king's)  death,  that 
his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  called 
his  demise,  demissio  regis  vel  coron*.  an 
expression  which  signifies  merely  a  transfer 
of  property."— Blackstokr. 
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debar.  dcpritb.  hlndbr. 
probibit.  duquaupy.  exclvde. 
Prbclvdc.  Forbid.  Disallow.  In- 
hibit.    IWTSIIDICT. 

Dbbar  (a  hybrid  word ;  Lat  d$', 
fromf  and  Eng.  bar)  ia  to  ahut  out. 
it  appKeaonlyto  persona  in  reference 
to  tninga  rigntfoi,  deairable,  or  de- 
sired ;  as,  to  be  debarred  from  privi- 
legesy  possessions,  rights,  or  an  at- 
ten&pt  to  procure  them.  To  debar 
indicates  merely  an  act  of  preTentire 
power  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  may  be  exercised  upon  us  by 
ourselres,  by  others,  or  by  circum- 
stances. 

"  Hereby  the  apoetle  not  only  dtbarred 
women  from  j^ropbefjing^  bnt  from  any 
poblic  fanetion  in  the  eeelniaetienl  Jnrkdie- 
tion."— Btbtpx. 

Dxpritb  (L.  Lat.  dcprioors,  to  ds- 
gradg)  denotes  the  coercive  taking 
away  of  what  one  possesses  either  in 
fact  or  in  prospect, wnile  D  ebar  relates 
to  what  one  does  not  as  a  Act  possess 
or  attain  to. 

"  Tbva  a  Dnnishment  of  tliis  kind  was 
inflicted  on  tne  rebellions  Israelites.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  extraordinary  Prori- 
deaee,  and  were  yet  held  subject  to  the 
Theoemey."— Wabburtov. 

To  HiNDKR  (A.  S.  Atn^rian,  to  h»gp 
Uhind)  is  to  debar  either  temporarily 
or  entvelT  from  some  act  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  one  was  seeking  to  de- 
vote one's  self. 

"  fSkve  let  and  hindered  ia  ronning  the 
race  that  is  set  before  ns."— .BooJk  of  Oam- 
moil  JnmjfeTm 

Prohibit  (  Lat.  prohXbirty  part,  pro- 
hWUum)  and  Forbid  (A.  S. /or6sMan, 
to  bid  a  thing  away ;  see  Wedgwood, 
under  For-)  hare  the  force  of  inter- 
diction br  authority,  or  debarring  by 
the  use  of  words  of  command.  Forbid 
is  len  ibnnal  than  Prohibit,  is  used 
in  the  commoner  matters  of  life,  and 
is  more  direct  A  father  forbids  his 
child  to  go  out  of  the  house.  We  are 
prohibitiid  fit>m  promiscuous  revenge 
not  only  bv  the  Divine  law,  bnt  by 
many  oonsideratioiis  besides.  Pro- 
hibit and  Forbid  almost  univenallf 
relate  to  some  kind  of  action  which  is 
kept  in  check.  Forbid  seems  to  relate 
pnmarily  to  the  wrong  nature  of  the 


thing ;  Prohibit  to  the  coen 

rity  of  the  person. 

**To  this  day  in  France  the 
of  oom  is  almaat  always  pre 
ofder,  as  they  say,  to  prercs 
though  it  is  erident  that  nod 
bntes  miore  to  the  fr«qnant  tu 
so  mneh  distress  that  fertile 


"  Henvm  is  h 
High  and  remote  to  see  from 

tinet 
Baeh  thing  on  earth ;  and  ott 

haps 
May  have  diTcrted  from  ooatia 
Oop 


Disqualipt  (Lat.  <&-,  < 
qualify,  quaUs^  such  (U,  and 
make)  is  to  debar  by  atta 
sonal  and  mfc^rcMt  prohib 
some  privilege,  office,  or  di 

"Men  are  not  duqmiiUUd 
oaffements  in  trade  mmx  beiaf 
high  so«iety."--^iiTKHr. 

Exclude  (Lat.  exelndh 
maUy  to  shut  out,  and  maj 
of  law  and  regulation  b^ 
power  or  inherent  conditic 
fates  to  the  participation  of 
sired  or  desirable,  and  is  I 
term  under  which  disqual 
contained  as  a  species  of  e: 
*'  None  bnt  such  Ihmi  merey  I 

Preclvde  (Lat.  preeclm 
to  any  one)  is  to  exclude  1 
means.  It  is  to  shut  out  I 
tion,  or  to  prevent  by  neo 
sequence.  It  is  appdicabl 
to  persons,  but  to  such  thi 
are  merely  conceivable  or ; 

■'  The  TalTes  jfrecbide  the  bi 
texing  the  veins.**— DARwor. 

Interdict  (Lat.  tMtsn 
freeUn's  vntet^&tt ;  9,  a Jti^ 
9,  an  eeclee.  mterdiet ;  inter 
to  tf^eak)  is  opposed  to  posi 
a  kind  of  negative,  comm 
commonly  employed  of  fbn 
lie  kinds  of  nrohilntion. 
closely  resembles  Prokibit 
to  the  stopping  or  debarrii 
was  already  in  course  of  be 
enjoyed.  I  prohibit  where 
haps,  no  mors  than  a  prol 
for  tne  prohibition ;  inten 
I  were  silent  would  eertaii 
or  assumed,  or  what  is  acta 
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or  enjo^oit.  IirrBRDicr  10 
wcibtflj  usociAted  witb  the  Imst. 
We  prohibit  frum  actions  jg^enerdly, 
m  interdict  from  those  which  are  ao- 
Mwiianied  with  jpleasare,  or  inyolre 
the  enjoTiiient  or  pririlege.  80  an 
iBtodict  in  the  eedesiaatical  sense  in- 
^otred  a  stopping  of  the  grace  and 
Ww&is  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
CBorcD. 


MiLTOV. 

To  ImiiBXT  (Lat.  tnMbcrtf  part  Xn- 
ilfttei)  is  ooercirelj  to  prohibit. 
Wluk  prohibition  lies  in  words  only, 
inhibitMn  is  backed  up  by  a  power  to 
cttfeiee  restraint.  To  hinder  may  be 
tkciset  of  droomatances,  and  is  only 
psrtitl ;  to  inhibit  is  the  act  of  autho- 
ntj,  ud  is  total.  In  Disallow  (set 
Allow)  is  inrolTed  a  formal  expres- 
MB  of  judgment  which,  although  the 
^  be  ne^tire,  may  hare  a  poeitiye 
■ad  wohibitiTe  effect.  It  is  to  refuse 
to  lUow,  permit,  sanction,  authorize. 
Thii,  in  cases  where  allowance  is 
eiKntttl,  is  tantamount  to  the  extinc- 
tioQoftbe  thing  proposed.  Generally 
■petkiof,  proceedings  are  inhibited 
ttd  rcfolts  dinllowra. 

"  All  OMB  were  inhibited  hy  proclunation 
u  tke  diMolotioo  to  maeh  m  to  mention  a 
FMaataaL"— Clamcxdoh. 

We  alio  inhibit  things  from  being 

<iooe,  and  disallow  them  when  they 

mdone. 

"A  linaf  ftooe  diaallomed  indeed  of 
■a,  b«t  choeeB  of  Ood.**— £^.  BibU. 

DEBATE.  Argub.  Disputc. 
Deubirate.    Discuss.    Coktend. 

DiBATB  (Fr.  dibattrt)  is  formally 
to  nf^  by  argument  for  and  against. 
It  npposet  a  number  of  opinions  in 
*nn  way  related  to  the  Question  in 
kod,  including  erery  shaae,  from  the 
•ironffest  affirmation  to  absolute  de- 
oil],  bein^  brought  into  comparison 
ud  odliaioo.  The  legitimate  obfiet 
^  debate  is  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
pRisioD  of  TBrious  opinions  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting,  rejecting,  or 
^oQifying  the  matter  in  Sand.  The 
tthjtet  of(debate  may  be  purely  theo- 
KUcal,  as  the  abstract  truth  ot  a  pro- 
poiiti<my  or  purely  practical,  as  now 
W  to  oompaas  an  object,  or  both. 
iWe  ia,  or  ought  to  be,  no  perBonal 


antagonism  in  debate,  truth  and  right 
being  things  of  common  interest;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  debate  should 
not  be  among  friends,  and  carried  on 
in  harmony  and  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose. And  the  process  of  debate  is, 
according  to  its  etymology,  to  striye 
to  conquer  or  refute  (literally,  bmt 
down)  the  wrong  and  false,  ror  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  the  truth  and 
right. 

"As  I  am  onlj  gMoK  ui  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  ad- 
rtante  line,  I  hope  I  maj  be  ezcued  ia 
another  oboerrotaon."— BuBKX. 

To  Argue  (Lat.  arguXrt,  to  mako 
elmr,  to  oeruae)  is  to  say  all  that  can 
be  said  for  or  against  a  proposition  or 
a  case.  It  may  be  the  process  of  one 
or  of  more  persons. 

"When  we  perooo  those  aothon  whe 
defiud  onr  own  aeitled  wntimenta,  we 
•honld  not  take  all  their  arguing*  for  jnst 
and  »olid.---WATT8. 

To  Dispute  (Lat.  dttptftore,  to  di«- 
euif )  is  always  antagonistic.  It  is  to 
argue  against  fometning  as  held  or 
maintained  by  another,  and  extenda, 
not  only  to  his  statements,  but  to 
what  may  be  claimed  or  upheld  by 
him  in  any  way,  as  his  claims,  rights, 
or  pretensions.  Contend  (Lat.  eon- 
tonatrtf  to  strive)  is  the  opposite  to 
Dispute  ;  for,  as  Dispute  is  ta  attack 
and  endesTour  to  shake  what  is  held 
or  adranced  by  another,  so  Contend 
is  to  argue  uraently  in  farour  and  sup- 
port ofsometning  held  by  one's  sell. 

**  It  is  very  etranffe  that  thoee  who  oon- 
tend  80  mueh  for  tne  Scriptore*  being  a 
perfect  mle  of  all  things  pertaining  to  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  shonld  be  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  in  so  necewery  a  point." — 
SmxiliGPLKBT. 

Deliberate  (Lat.  deCthMtrty  to 
vmgh  u$U ;  /tfrra,  a  balance)  has  refe- 
rence nerer  to  questions  of  abstract 
truth,  but  always  to  a  course  of  action 
to  be  adopted  or  pursued. 

**  If  there  be  a  real  rarprise,  that  is,  that 
the  person  is  not  aware,  or  hath  not  time 
to  eonsider  what  he  is  to  do,  he  that  hath 
a  mind  well  reeolred  may  be  hefcrajred  into 
what  he  woald  aever  have  done,  if  he  had 
time  to  deUboraU  aboat  it."— Snixoio- 


Discuss  (Lat.  dtacttt^,  in  a  post- 
,  to  diiouu)  very  closely 
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reiemblef  Dbbatb,  but  differs  in  the 
two  following  points : — 1,  Discuss  is 
more  Goaunonlj  implied  to  mattera  of 
opinion,  while  Dsbate  belongs  rather 
to  action  or  proceedings ;  but,  2,  Di8> 
cuss  is  used  of  cases  in  which  the 
process  of  consideration  is  argumen- 
tatire,  botthe  object  or  subject  is  not 
ft  matter  of  argument  at  all,  but  only 
amounts  to  a  raried  expression  of 
feeling  or  opinion.  To  discuss  s  point 
of  theology,  for  instance,  does  not  of 
nscMstly  miply  either  contending  or 
disputmg.  It  may  be  no  more  than  a 
collation  of  what  is  said  and  sr^ed 
upon  that  point,  without  giTing  m  an 
aahesion  to  any  conclusion  or  riew 
whaterer.  Debate  supposes  more 
warmth,  discussion  more  reflexion. 
One  debates  a  point  which  one  wishes 
to  carry ;  one  discusses  a  point  which 
one  wishes  to  clear  up.  Debate  be- 
longs to  matters  of  pCTSonal  interest ; 
disoiasion  to  things  of  scientific  or 
^noral  interest,  mea.  debate  warmly ; 
It  is  well  when  they  discuss  accurately. 

"  Pnde  and  hnmilitj^re  two  opposite 
hftbits  or  di^MMdtioo*  of  the  mind;  and 
therefore  the  dxMounom.  and  examination  of 
the  latter  will  of  itaelf  gire  ns  a  diaeorexy 
of  the  former."-^HALX. 

DECAY.  Decune.  Die.  Perish. 
Ebb. 

To  Decay  (O.  Fr.  deowr,  deehaoir ; 

Skbat,  Etvni.  Diet.;  Lat.  de,  down,  cH' 

dSrtf  tofaUfdixUiiref  to  fall  down^to  die) 

is  to  depart  from  a  state  of  soundnesn, 

and  denotes  a  tendency  to  the  state  of 

disorganixation  and   dissolution;    ss 

the  decay  of  the  body  in  old  age,  the 

decay  of  the  mind  by  the  same  cause, 

the  oecay  of  states  and  constitutions 

political. 

**  ThroQghoBt  the  whole  regetable,  sen- 
sible, and  rational  world,  whatever  makes 
progrcsi  towards  mataritj,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  that  point,  begins  to  verge  towajrds 

Decline  (Lat.  dicfmare,  to  bend 
away  from)  is  downward  tendency  or 
moTement,  without  any  such  disrup- 
tioin  or  disorganization,  as  '*  the  de- 
clining years  of  life,"  *'  the  declining 
sun." 

*'The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which 
had  alwaja  consisted  in  arms  rather  than 
lorttflcationst  was  iasensiblj  nndermined. 


•nd  the  feinst  proriae 
to  the  rapadoasneas  or  ami 
barians,  who  acxm  diaoovcred  tks| 
the  Roman  empire.** — Qebbob. 

Decline  is  often  pre| 
cay.  The  prop  declines  when! 
and  decays  when  it  rots, 
gressive  debility  of  the 
was  its  decline.  The  actual  [ 
tion  of  the  &bric  commenced) 
decay.  One  speaks  of  the 
an  edifice,  of  fortune,  of  ~ 
empire;  in  abort,  of  all  thingsj 
to  Tidssitudes  of  growth 
tion;  of  the  declme  of  i 
which  may  be  supposed  ts 
course,  and  weaken  towards  thi 
as  of  the  day,  of  human  life,  «l 
and  empire.  Decay  betokens  i 
of  ruin,  decline  of  expiration  s 
tinction.  In  decay,  beautf  and 
are  lost — ^in  decline,  power  i 
fluence  are  on  the  wane. 

Die  (Iceland.  rfe3{^lodit)  is  I 
to  cease  to  liye. 

<*  Wise  men  die,  as  well  as  the  I 
aDdfooKsh.*'-..BiM(. 

Pebish  (Lat.  pMrs)  is  use^ 

something  connected  with  tl 

tinction  of  life  is  meant  to  be  ( 

tically  dwelt  upon,  as  its  coi 

ness,  or  the  unhappy  or  yiok 

cumstanoes  of  it.    So  men  o£ 

happily,  butthey  neyer  perish  h 

We  say  *'  perish  miserably,"  * 

utterly,"  and  the  like. 

'« Yet  one  don! 
Pnrsnes  me  still,  least  all  I  oannot 
Least  that  pare  breath  of  life,  the 


Which  God  inspired,  caanot  tosetlM 
With  this  corpon;al  clod.**  Mi 

DECEIVE.  Delude.  M 
Beovilx.    Betbat.    Dupe. 

DECEiyE  (Fr.  rf^ctootr.  La 
pht)  is  generally  to  lead  into  c 
causing  to  belieye  what  is  fkli 
disbelieve  what  is  true.  The  pi 
the  specious,  the  ajfpartntl^ 
true,  or  desirable,  is  Uiat  whic 
dses  oyer  us  the  power  of  de< 
which  being  one  thing,  look 
made  to  look,  like  another  1 
representation  in  objects  or  in 

"  Bnt  what  arroant  shall  a  man 
himself  for  living  perpetnallj  in  i 
for  deceiving  all  about  ham,  and  n 


tion] 


h  Ood  fmre  him  for  better  sor- 
pQM  oo  the  weaknete  and  lollj 
P  "— Shkblock. 

UDB  (Lat  diludlhre,  to  mock) 
we  in  the  particalar  matters 
arable  or  good.  Deluaioo 
diaa{^intment  with  deceit. 

in^  neighbour  if  I  limply 
I  mlaebood,  which  he   oe- 

delude  him  by  any  kind 
resenution  in  matters  con- 
ith  his  feelings,  hopes,  or 
ss  by  holdine  out  to  him 
his  gaining  what  I  know  to 
ible  for  him  erer  to  attain. 

"  Thin  pore  metal 
t  ie,  and  ftuthral  to  the  mi«tre» 
that  po— f  M  it,  that  rather 
ooe  drop  that's  Tenomoas,  of 

ieeca  and  deivdes  the  traitor." 
Massikgkb. 

IAD  him  when  I  draw  him 
lie  line  of  right  judgment  or 
fo  Delude,  wnen  used  of 
jnplies  an  intention  to  de- 
t  Mislead  may  be  uninten' 
when  I  gire  my  neighbour 
leliered  at  the  time  to  be 
nation,  but  which  I  hare 
DTered  to  be  erroneous.  We 
ed  in  our  jud^ent,  deluded 
ires,  misled  m  our  actions. 

ffatleM  jonth  was  whig'd  with 

dcairea, 

nd,  long  miiled  bj  wand'ring 
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K  (  Eng.  he-y  and  O.  Fr.  guiUy 
•  same  word  as  wiU)  is  to 
ther  in  a  &lse  position,  to 
ID  to  beliere  something  to 
nd  to  leave  him  to  the  con- 
of  his  error,  especially  by 
srts.  It  is  intentionally  and 
y  to  mislead  another  to  his 
yt  detriment.  The  term  Be- 
{uently  wears  this  prnwttoe 
ining  to  cheat  a  person  out 
ling,  whether  this  be  the 
■ession  of  truth  as  such,  or 
her  moral  or  mental  benefit, 
employed  directly  of  mate- 
Miona  or  property. 
'  (En§^.  M-,  and  JFr.  trMr; 
V,  («ftMi^)  is  more  than  to 
It  is  to  deoeire  another,  or 
isly  to  lead  him  to  harm,  in 


return  for  some  confidence  reposed  in 
us;  to  make  use  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  another  as  the 
means  of  his  injury  and  the  promotion 
of  our  own  enoA, 

To  Dupe  (Fr.  dupoy  a  hoopoe f  riU^ 
bird;  like  gooie  and  guU^  Littr£)  is 
to  decetre  another  by  imposing^  upon 
his  credulity,  being  so  far  a  kind  of 
minor  treachery,  but  having  neither 
its  malignant  aims  nor  its  disastrous 
consequences. 

"  Lo  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me." 
^English  Bibie. 

"  That  man  most  smart  at  last  whose  pns- 

sled  si^ht 
Mistakes  in  life  &lse  eolonn  for  the  right ; 
As  the  poor  dupe  is  snre  his  loss  to  me. 
Who  takes  a  pinchbeck  gninea  for  a  trae." 

Pitt,  Horace. 

"  And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  be^ 
gmled  me,  and  I  did  eat."— .BiMe. 

DECEPTION.  Deceit.  Illu- 
sion.   Delusion. 

Deception  (Lat.  decHpitrey  to  de- 
ceive) is  used  of  individual  instances 
or  acts  of  one  who  deceives ;  Deceit, 
rather  of  the  acts  as  appertaining  to 
habit  or  quality  of  mind ;  as  "  a  courtie 
of  deceit,"  '*an  act  of  deception." 
Hence  Deception  Lb  more  external, 
and  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  guilt  of  deceit  has  no  part ;  as,  an 
optical  deception. 

Illusion  (Lat.  iUunonemj  a  mock^' 
ing)  and  Delusion  express,  the  for- 
mer, something  which  is  presented 
before  our  mental  or  bodily  view,  but 
which  has  no  substantial  and  inde- 
pendent exi8tence,the  latter  something 
which  really  exists,  but  not  under  the 
conditions  which  we  attribute  to  it. 
The  same  distinction  prerails  in  re- 
gard to  matters  purely  intellectual. 
In  history,  for  example,  to  believe 
that  some  ^reat  personage,  such  as 
Thomas  4  Becket  or  Henry  VIII., 
acted  uniformly  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  would  be  a  de- 
lusion. To  believe  in  the  historical 
existence  of  Don  Quixote  would  be 
an  illusion. 

"  A  fknatie,  either  religions  or  political, 
is  the  objeet  of  strong  deauione;  while  the 
term  iUueion  is  ap|»lied  solely  to  the  visions 
of  an  nncontrolled  imagination,  the  chime- 
rical ideas  ci  one  blinded  bj  hope,  passion, 
or  crednlitj,  or,  last!  j,  to  spectral  and  other 
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dteeplMM,  te  whieh  the  word  rfalv- 
don  k  xmrve  ^iplfted.*'— Whatxlt. 

DECIDE.  Detbhmiks.  Resolve. 

To  Decide  (Lat.  deetdhv)  ex- 
presses an  intellectoal  result. 

Dbtermine  (Lat.  determXtiarej  to 
fix  ItmiCi,  uttU)  and  Resoltb  (Lat. 
rhoMn^  to  unfrtnd,  mi  frm),  express 
moral  results.  I  decide  aoeordinff  to  my 
judgment.  I  determine  aocoroiog^  to 
mj  purpose.  I  resolve  as  oombimng 
the  two,  and  implying  a  sort  of  pledge 
given  to  myself  to  cany  out  with  de- 
termination what  I  have  decided  upon. 
Resolution  betokens  a  choice  made 
between  action  and  inaction,  and  is 
opposed  to  doubt,  reluctance,  or  in- 
action. Determination  betokens  a 
choice  made  between  motives,  and  is 
opposed  to  vacillation,  uncertainty. 
Decision  is  a  final  and  irrevocable  act 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  and  is  op- 
posed to  indecision  or  hesitation. 

*'  And  it  is,  indeed,  bat  fit  there  .ihonld 
be  some  donuer  rtstort,  the  absolute  deddtr 
of  all  eoBtroTerriet."— S^Mctotor. 

"By  determining  the  will,  if  the  phraee 
be  vied  with  voj  meening,  mast  oe  in- 
tended eaosing  that  the  act  of  the  will  or 
choiee  should  be  thos,  end  not  otherwise ; 
and  the  will  is  said  to  be  deUrnuMed  when 
in  eonseqnenoe  of  some  action  or  inflaence 
its  choice  is  directed  to,  or  fixed  upon  a 
particalar  object."— EDWARDS,  Freedom 
of  the  WiU. 

**  I  am  reeoioed  what  to  do,  that  when  I 
am  pat«ot  of  the  stewardship,  ther  may  re> 
oeire  me  into  their  hoases,*'--3i£M. 

DECIDE.    Judge.    Detemunb. 

One  Decides  ( Lat.  dieidtrty  to  cut 
offy  deeidt)  a  contest  or  a  question; 
one  Judges  (lsLjudKcar$)  a  person, 
an  act,  a  performance,  a  work.  Judge 
is  more  authoritative  than  Decide. 
Private  persons,  and  umpires  or 
critics,  decide;  magistrates  and  rulers 
judge.  It  is  onW  the  mind  of  man 
that  judges.  Cvcumstances  some- 
times decide  persons  to  adopt  one 
course  rather  than  another,  or  action 
rather  than  inaction.  To  judge  is 
speculative,  to  decide  practiod.  We 
often  judge  for  another;  we  decide 
for  ourselves. 

To  Determine  ^Lat.  determtnire) 
is  to  decide  by  limitation  or  conclu- 
sion. A  matter  is  decided  when  it  is 
practically  settled;  it  is  determined 
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whan  it  has  been  shown  what  ill 
reticaUy  amounts  to.  Deeisifla  i 
further  argument;  determinatioa 
ders  it  superfluous.  Judgmsnl 
bodies  and  enforces  it.  Jndfl 
often  precedes  decision,  in  whitt 
decision  is  judpnent  put  Lito  as 
We  judge  which  of  two  coon 
better  to  be  adopted  before  dsei 
on  adopting  it 

DECLAIM.    Inveigh. 

Of  these,  DacLiiiM  (Lat.  dteliM 
does  not  of  necessi^  imply  sot 
nism  of  speech.  We  may  dee 
upon  as  well  as  agaimtt,  It'iBU 
latter  use  in  which  the  tenn  is  m 
mous  with  Inveigh  (Lat.  trnwUr 
carry  i^tfut,  to  inveigh) .  To  dee 
is  to  speak.  Declamation  is  ^h 
in  which  the  rhetorical  ia  mora 
sidered  than  the  logicaL  It  ssori 
accuracy,  refinement,  and  conseeol 
ness  to  effect.  To  inveigh  ii  spe 
declamation  against  character,  < 
duct,  manners,  customs,  and  ma 
Invective  may  be  written,  decb 
tion  is  always  spoken.  Indeclama 
against  a  thing  or  person,  the  up 
most  idea  is  mxency  in  adverse 
pression  of  opinion ;  in  invectire, 
personal  dislike  and  opposition  oi 
speaker.  Hence  we  are  more  c 
monly  said  to  declaim  i^;ainstwn 
and  mjuries,  and  to  inveigh  act 
vices  and  abuses.  Eloquent  decli 
don,  bitter  invectives. 

"Oxeaville  seised  the  opportonitjr  t 
claim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  At 
Bavcboft. 

"All  men  isweigked  against  kin 
men  except  ooort  vessels  opposed  hii 
MiLTOK. 

DECORUM.      Decenct. 
priety. 

These,  thonrh  both  derived 
the  same  word  (Lat.  dicerey  to  J 
comif^)  are  employed,  the  rorm 
reference  to  social  behaviour, 
latter  to  moral  conduct  also.  1 
corous  behaviour  offendsAgainst  o 
food  manners,  and  good  taste. 
decent  behaviour  indicates  a  ca 
state  of  morals.  Decency  legv 
externals  aooordinr  to  pure  mi 
Decorum  is  that  coaracter  of  g 
fulness  in  speech  and  act,  which  i 
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of  place,  time,  chair 


r  (Lat.  prVpritftotm,  a 
if«)  if  the  exprcMion  of 
.  Itregnktes  our  actions 
•  the  ooxrrentioiial  ftan- 
ner.  It  Taries  according 
ftheindiTidnal.  Elders 
&  cases,  do  with  decorum 
ers  aoold  not  do  without 
Propriety  has  neceasarj 
9ICJ  has  rigid  laws.  De- 
herentreoommendations. 
loe  to  society,  as  di^tj 
i's  station,  and  graritj  to 

(rf  the  dolMt  aad  deeanau 
•~-HAT.f.*y. 

lad  dectmeUa  thst  dftil j  flow 
ranit  and  actiooi.** 

MiLTOV. 

I     Edict.     Proclama- 
Statutb.  Rbovlation. 

(Fr.  dteretf  Lat.  dierh- 
tome  £rom  one  or  more, 
reign,  or  a  senate,  or  a 
is  commonly  an  authori- 
addressed  to  persons 
iction,  being  in  its  nature 
tccasionsl,  not  permanent 
ons  operation. 
(L«t.  edietttm)  does  not 
body  of  men.  It  is  the 
ision  of  a  will  of  an  in- 
litieal  power.  In  DicacB, 
id^  IS  absolute  obli^ 
ICT,  absolute  aothonty. 
IB  is  used  largely  of  bind- 
as,  the  decrees  of  £uth. 
ieeree  is  constitutional  it 
■nd  dependent  upon,  law 
ation.  It  is  abo  most 
e  result  of  law,  that  is, 
IT  enforcement  of  some 
sady  recognized  by  the 
ng  the  ap^ication  of  that 
ft  specific  occasion,  it  in- 
nnation  of  opinion,  and 
if  discretionary  power. 

I  make  a  decree  that  ererj 
and  langnage  which  speak 
against  the  Qod  of  8had- 
,  aad  AbednMo  shall  be  cat 
beir  houses  shall  be  made  a 
iw  there  is  n«  other  Qod 
r  after  this  serf*— BiMe. 


**  The  rilence  or  ambigaity  of  the  laws 
as  svpfAied  by  the  ooMsioaal  tdiets  of 
those  magistratea  who  were  inTosted  with 
the  honours  of  the  State."— Qibbob. 

Pboclamatiov  (Lat.  melamatio' 
nem,  a  eaUing  out)  is  a  published  order 
emanating  nom  the  sovereign  or  su- 
preme magistrate,  and  bears  reference 
to  specific  occasions,  as  determined 
upon  in  council,  and  not  prorided  for 
by  ihe  law  of  the  land.  An  edict 
sarours  of  despotic  government;  a 
proclamation  of  more  constitutional 
power. 

**Theie  proelamatioiu  haTo  then  a  bhid- 
iag  forae  wlum  (as  Sir  Bdward  Coke  ob« 
serres)  they  are  groondad  upon  and  enforoe 
the  laws  of  the  zealai.''— BlaokSTOBB. 

Law  (A.  S.  Iaga\  in  its  widest 
aense^  is  the  authoritatire  expression 
of  will  on  the  part  of  any  risrhtful 
goreming  power,  and,  in  its  political 
sense,  permanently  controls  every  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

"  That  which  doth  aarign  onto  each  thing 
the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  ths 
Itaree  and  pewsr,  tliat  which  doth  appoint 
the  Ibrm  and  moasnie  of  working,  the  same 
we  term  a  2aio.'*— HooKXB. 

Statutb  f  Lat.  stUtuhan)  is  com- 
monly appliea  to  the  acts  or  a  legisla- 
tive body  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  stands  with  our- 
selves oistingnished  firom  civil  law, 
canon  law,  and  common  law. 

"The  oldest  of  these  now  extant  and 
Dfinted  in  our  ttatuU  boola  is  the  Ikmous 
Magna  Charta,  as  conllrmed  in  Parliament 
0  Henry  III."— Blaobstohb. 

Reoulatiok  (Lat.  re^Ularef  to  <fi- 
rect)  is  a  governing  direction  of  a 
State^  department,  institution,  or  an 
association  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
may  be  only  of  a  temporarv  cnaracter. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  tne  arrange- 
ments for  preserving  order  on  great 
occasions  of  public  interest,  and  the 
rules  by  which  voluntarv  societies 
are  managed.  We  often  find  ^*  rules 
and  regulations  "  combined.  In  such 
cases  tne  difference  is  slight. 

Rule  (^Ft.  re^le)^  however,  points 
rather  to  authontative  enactments  as 
such ;  Rbovl  ATiON  to  the  place  of  such 
rules  in  the  working  of  the  system  or 
institution.  In  a  school,  a  refraotoiy 
boy  might  be  leprimacled  for  break- 
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ing  the  roles.  It  would  be  a  regula- 
tion that  the  school  should  open  and 
close  every  day  at  certain  hours.  One 
submits  to  a  rule ;  one  conforms  to  a 
regulation.  Rule  seems  a  higher  and 
more  abstract  thing  than  regulation. 
Regulation  is,  in  one  sense,  Use  prac- 
iiou  embodiment  and  application  of 
Ine  principle  of  rule.  Tne  regulation 
of  one's  conduct  is  the  determination 
of  it  accordin|^  to  rule.  A  rule  is  a 
test,  a  regulation  is  a  g^ide.  In  an 
institution  it  may  be  a  rule  that  none 
shall  be  idle.  Certain  regulations  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
this. 

"  Tis  agmizist  the  rule  of  natare." 

Shasjespbabb. 

**  It  nerer  wms  the  work  of  philosophy  to 
sMemble  maltitade*,  b«t  to  regtUaU  oolj 
ud  nyrern  them  when  thej  were  tnem- 
bled.^--CowLBT. 

DECRY.  Dbpriciatb.  Dispa- 
rage. 

The  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  lowering  the  current 
value  of  something  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  speak  of  it.  Decry  (Fr. 
tUerier)  relates  primarily  to  the  in- 
herent yahie  of  the  thing  itself,  De- 
preciate (Lat  deprHiarey  to  under' 
value,  disregard)  to  the  estimate  of  it 
as  formed  or  expressed  by  one's  self, 
Disparage  (O.  Fr.  despara^tTy  L.  Lat. 
parariumy  equality  of  condition  or  Irirth) 
to  the  estimate  of  it  as  formed  by 
others. 

"Wh»t  an  iiiiiiffer»ble  impsdence  then 
ue  they  guilty  of  who  nowMaya  deay  all 
reading,  study,  and  learning,  and  rely  only 
on  enthusiasm  and  immediate  inspira- 
tion I  "—Bishop  Buix. 

"Others  are  so  unhappily  attentire  to 
party  eonsiderations  or  personal  prejudices, 
that  if  a  design  ever  so  raluable  comes  from 
a  wrong  quarter,  instead  of  being  ambi- 
tious to  share  the  merit  and  the  honour  of 
it,  they  set  themselves  immediately  to  de- 
predate it,  and  suggest  mischieTous  inten- 
tions in  if— Sbgkbr. 

*'  Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice 
to  religion,  or  has  brouffht  more  ntparage- 
nunt  upon  truth,  than  ooisteroua  and  un- 
seasonable seal."— Babbow. 

I  decry  a  thing  or  person  when  I 
wish  to  bring  it  down  in  the  actual  or 
possible  regard  of  others.  This  may 
oe  from  the  purest  motives :  as,  to  de- 
cry the  architecture  of  a  public  build- 


ing, when  believing  it  to  be 
defective,inconsistentwith  its 
or  in  itself  bad.     I  depreciafe 
I  have  some  personal  mot 
nected  with  mjraelf  (as  low 
abstract  estimation).     I  dis] 
to  or  before  othei*.  in  order 
tain  persons  whom  I  desire 
less  highly  of  it  may  be  led 
To  deciy  expresses  a  more  i 
process  than  the  others,  and 
entering  on  the  demerits  o1 
ject.    All  the  terms  apply 
and  intellectual  subject-mat 
to  material  things,  only  as 
pend  upon  human  effort  oi 
tion,  or  in  any  way  challeng 
on  account  of  their  excellenc 

DEDUCTION.  SusT 
Abatement. 

These  terms  all  express  di 
of  some  quantity,  and  diiiie 
lows:  Subtraction  (Lat.  « 
nemy  suhtrdhiret  to  draw  at 
under)  appKes  to  number  ai 
tity,  and  is  general  and  absi 
simply  denotes  the  removal  < 
from  the  whole. 

Deduction  (Lat.  dieduet 
diminution)  is  such  subtract 
performed  with  the  purpose, 
of  lowering  the  aggregate  < 
sum  or  quantity.  A  ^adesi 
tracts  a  certain  sum  from  tli 
his  account,  in  consequence  • 
presentatioiui  to  him  that  he 
ntimess,  to  make  certain  de 
So  subtraction  may  be  theore 
duction  has  always  a  practioa] 

Abatbment  (Fr.  abattre^ 
dovm)  refers  not,  like  Dbduc 
Substbaction,  to  the  parta,  1 
whole,  of  which  the  amount 
way  diminished,  as  to  make 
ment  of  a  claim.    See  Abati 

"  The  late  king  had  also  agree 
and  a  hsif  per  cent,  should  he  dt 
of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  trot 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  | 

BUBITBT. 

*'  That  naiversals  are  nothin 
names  or  words  by  which  singi 
are  called,  and  consequently  t 
axioms  and  prjpositioas,  senten 
matiotts  and  negations  (in  whicli 
eate,  at  least,  is  nniverni),  we  ( 
or  ntbtraet,  afllrm  or  deny,  nami 
lar  bodies."— CunwoKTH. 
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(Hd  writtrsy  as  Shaketpeare,  used 

"Tkej  m  seonuirdf  «nd  subitraetorg 
thrt  a^  to  of  him.' 

DEFACE.    DisnouRB.    Deform. 

Tbe  fennatioiia  of  these  worda  ex- 
ykin  tlMBaelrea — to  injare  the  J'aety 
ifae  jE^nrty  the/ofM.  Detacb  is  al- 
Tnjt  a  jrarpoaed  aet,  denoting^  a 
auperSeial  mmrj  to  tbe  extent  of 
apoOiB;  or  (ieetrojuig^.  It  maj  be 
wne  wr  tbe  injiury  of  tbe  aubatanoe, 
«r  bj  the  a{»pucation  of  Bome  otber 
SBbittDoe  externally,  so  aa  to  smear, 
cnse,  or  obliterate.  DunouRX  and 
DiTORM  do  not  neeeeiarily  imply  the 
dmn  to  injure  or  deteriorate.  Dis- 
VKURi  denotea  tbe  marring  of  the 
feMral  nppearanee  by  some  defect  or 
njvrj  wbicb  is  snflBcient  to  interfere 
«ith  the  effect  produced  by  tbe  whole. 
Dirouf  implies  something  which  is 


vtiiiBental  to  tbe  character^  shape,  or 
Qf|tiuution  of  tbe  entire  thing.    For 


,  a  boilding  may  be  defaced 
^lenwling  upon  its  waUa, diafi^ored 
h  t  loof,  of  which  the  colonr  la  out 
M  knaony  with  the  walls,  definmed 
bjio  QBsigbtly  cupola  surmounting 
it.  DwAcs  is  never  used  of  livinff 
ninab,  which  can  only  be  disfigured 
vdefbrmed.  Of  human  beings,  de- 
finiity  ia  predicated  as  to  the  body 
ttd  Imbs,  disfigurem^t  of  the  face. 
Tbe  hce  of  the  reteran  soldier  might 
^  dtifigured,  not  defaced,  by  wounds. 
"Hie  iiee  might  be  said  to  be  deformed 
ifl  t]>e  sense  of  being  monstrously  out 
of  ibape  aa  to  its  features,  or  dis- 
^gued  by  some  one  blemish. 

"WUk  tbeta  b<»oarmbl«  qnalifleationa, 
^  tk«  dcoBiTe  adTantue  of  ittiiAtioo,  low 
^'■ftiad  flkbchood  are  all  tbe  abilitiet  that 
vi  natisf  to  daitToy  the  wisdom  of  aces^ 
■^toigfoee  tbe  noblest  asoniiinent  tbat 
wan  pofirj  has  ereetad.  I  know  raeb  a 
■■•.■— JuHica. 

"If*  voeld  his  slangbter'd  amj   now 

have  lain 
^  Afrie't    saads  H^igwred  with   their 

Addisov. 


"  MtBitcTs,  on  tbe  contrary,  or  what  is 
?*>fcctlT  igfomud,  are  always  most  singn- 
jv  lad  fii,  and  haTO  the  least  resem- 
^«M  to  the  generalitj  of  that  speeies  to 
*^  tksj  beioag."— Smith,  Hwal  aeati- 


DEFALCATION.  Emseuls- 
MENT.  Peculation.  Malversa- 
tion. 

Theae  are  all  terms  of  official  die* 
honesty.  Dar alcation  (O.  Fr.  drf" 
faiquir;  L.  Lat.  diffaharg^  to  abaie^ 
t9  cut  ai  it  vo€r€  with  a  fiefcit,  Lat. 
fikewi)  is  a  diminution  or  deduction 
in  regard  to  a  sum  of  money.  ThiB  is 
not  of  necessity  and  in  all  cases  fur- 
tive or  surreptitious.  So  Burke: 
''  One  would  have  thought  the  natu* 
ral  method  «in  a  plan  of  refi>nnatio& 
would  be  to  take  the  present  existing 
estimates  as  they  stand,  and  then  to 
show  what  may  be  practically  and 
safely  drfalcated  from  them."  Defid- 
oation  is,  as  it  were,  a  pruning  of  a 
aum,  account,  or  expenditure. 

Embezzlement  (etvm.  not  known> 
is  primarily  to  squander,  now  to  filch 
from  a  sum  or  an  account.  It  is  in 
its  present  use  essentially  fh^udulent. 
It  naa  gone  through  the  stagea  suo- 
oessivel^  of  laviah  expenditure,  then, 
which  la  a  oonunon  concomitant,  ap- 
propriation of  what  belonga  to  oti^ers, 
and  finally  settles  into  the  meaning 
of  this  last,  done  in  an  underhanded 
way. 

Peculation  (Lat.  piSrtUon,  to  peeu^ 
late)  is  primarily  tbe  appropriation  to 
private  use  of  public  money.  As  em- 
Dezzlement  is  fraudulent,  so  pecula- 
tion may  be  rapacious  also,  and  may 
be  the  result  or  fake  claims  and  pre- 
tences, without  the  secrecy  of  emoea- 
zlement. 

Malversation  (Fr.  maherttr)  ia 
literally  ill  convertation  or  behaviour 
in  office,  of  which  fraudulent  dealing 
may  or  may  not  be  the  distinctive 
feature,  and  which  may  also  consist  in 
violence  and  corruption,  or  iniquitous 
practicea  of  any  kind. 

DEFECTIVE.    Dbpicient.    Im- 

PERPECT. 

These  words  both  imply  failing 
(Lat  dc/Kcjfrs,  to  fail) ;  but  defective 
relates  to  incompleteness  of  Quantity 
or  quality,  deficient  to  incompleteness 
of  action  or  power  in  reference  to 
aome  purpoae.  Dbpective  is  specific. 
It  presupposes  some  standard  of  suf- 
ficiency, or  some  definite  aggregate 
of  parte  constituting  a  whole,  which 
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in  the  present  cage  is  not  resched  ot 
feithooming.  Dbficibnt  is  general 
and  indefinite,  supposing  an  node- 
fined  standard  of  auffioiencj  in  force 
or  operation.  A  book  is  defecttre  as 
to  its  substance,  when  out  of  its  oom- 
plement  of  pages,  one  or  morej  or 
eren  a  portion  of  a  page,  is  wantin|^. 
It  is  defectire  a^  to  its  matter  when  it 
is  inadequately  planned,  or  omits 
what  is  needfiil  or  important.  It  is 
deficient  when  it  fails  of  its  character 
and  use,  either  by  the  defectiveness 
of  its  parts^  or  any  weakness  of  style, 
or  want  ot  knowledge  in  the  writer. 
80  Dbfbctive  belongs  rather  to  the 
nature  of  things,  Dbficibnt  to  the  re- 

Suirements  of  persons.  A  speaker  is 
eficient  who  is  defeetiTe  in  his 
speech.  A  diffsrence  is  to  be  noted 
between  DiFacnYS  and  iMPaarici-. 
DBrscnvc  marics  a  specific  case  and 
positive  degree  of  imperfection.  That 
IB  defeetiTe  which  nils  short  of  the 
ordinary  or  evrraM  standud.  That 
is  Imperpbct  whicn  does  not  come  up 
to  perfection.  So  man  and  his  ererj 
£ioultj  is  imperfect  in  regard  to  an 
ideal  standara  of  perfection,  by  reason 
of  the  infirmity  ot  his  nature;  but  he 
is  only  defectire  in  any  such  faculty 
when  he  does  not  possess  it  as  tke 
bulk  of  mankind  do. 

**  All  of  them  (philofophert),  m  hM  been 
before  shown,  were  rerj  impirfect  and  dt- 

/fom/.**— CULRKX. 

*'  And  after  all,  the  mles  of  religion  and 
▼irtne  which  were  drawn  np  by  these  phi- 
loeophers  hare  been  rerj  imperfeet  ana  d^ 
/•ctwe."— Watts. 

DEFEND.    Protect.    Guard. 

To  Defend  (Lat.  dtfend^tre)  im- 
plies an  active  repelling  of  some  ad- 
Terse  influence  or  power,  Protect 
(Lat.  prot^tgiiref  part,  profccfum,  to 
cover  in  front)  a  paasiTe  piscine  of 
something  between  the  object  ana  the 
power.  A  fortress  is  defended  by  its 
guns,  and  protected  by  its  walls.  A 
defence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
A  protection  is  adequate  or  inade* 
quate.  In  some  cases  of  a  aome- 
what  metaphorical  character  we  use 
the  words  inteichangeablT.  80  we 
say,  to  defend  or  protect  plants  firom 
frost;  but  in  the  one  case  we  look 
upon  the  power  we  hare  to  resist;  in 


[defend] 

the  other,  upon  die  obieets  which  w 
hsTe  to  guard.    One  defi»ds  wbat  ii 
attacked,  one  inoteets  what  is  waik. 
Defence  therefore  supposes  an  setsil 
and  pressing  danmr,  protaetioB  osl; 
that  feebleness  wnich  exposes  to  it 
It  is  well  if  we  can  find  JeSmdea  m 
time  of  aasaolt.  it  is  well  to  smbr 
protectors  at  all  times.    Both  defasd 
and  protect  may  be  applied  to  oa^ 
selves.  We  defend  ouraelTes  br  sieet- 
ing  foroe  with  connter-feree.  We|in- 
tect  onrselTcs  by  measores  of  prson- 
tion,  and  by  the  interposition  of  wbit 
may  counteract   adTerae  inlnf<*^ 
Guard  (Fr.  eardtr)  partakes  of  tk 
nature  of  bou.    It  iM  the  ezerciieuf 
Tigilant  eaie  of  the  object  protected, 
with  a  readiness  to  definid  it  if  DMei- 
sary. 


«< 


God  d(^bid  the  right." 


"Tha 

Giroo  out  his  snowy  nlamage  to  the  ffk, 
And  arching  prond  has  neck,  with  ouft^ 
Bears  Ibnrwra  fleree,  and  gtmrds  hii  tiif 

We, 
I^rtUeHoe  of  his  Tooag."        TxonSQl. 

"For  hoavoa  stiU  ^var^  the riflht' 


DEFER.  Delay.  Postpowe.  Fbo- 
CRAsnvATE.  Proloko.  PROnACr. 

To  Delay  (Fr.  dSlai,  dOay)  is  vm- 
ply  to  place  an  indefinite  term  betwc^ 
the  present  and  theoommenoemento* 
the  thing  delayed.  This  may  be  either 
a  voluntary  act  or  the  result  of  cir' 
cumatanoes.  In  this  point  DsrER  (Lit. 
</i/ferfit)diflrers  firomDELAY,expreaBing 
ama^s  a  voluntary  act.  Defer  is  noie 
specific;  Delay  more  indefiaits.  I 
may  delay  to  do  that  which  I  have  no 
win  to  do,  and  would  fiun  see  left  un- 
done. I  defer  that  which  I  desire  to 
be  done,  but  not  at  the  present  mo* 
ment.  Hence  Defer  is  often  felloired 
by  some  term  speciffing  a  point  ot 
tune,  such  as  '^^tiU'*  or  «*to."  1« 
should  be  noted  that  Drper,  in  the 
sense  of  to  give  away,  tuhmitf  is  letU/ 
a  difierent  word,  being  the  Lat.  if 
ferre. 

"Dqfer  the  spoil  of  the  dty  till  nigku' 


«  Mj  lord  ddayetk  his  ooauag.''~J»ift<<' 

Postpone  (Lat.  poffpenJkv,  to  pis'* 
after)  implies  more  strongly  what  d^ 
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M  Ion  ttamglj^  and  Delay 
D^lieB  at  all,  ■amaly,  a  de- 
Mtioiito  rfwimewhat  fortlie 
I  oat  oiF.  Henoe  it  10  wume 
BQ  appliea  better  to  olBcial 
far  muaiifeB.  ''The  meet* 
B%kt  aav*  *^9Bpottpom§d  ior 
,  aod,  wLen  it  met,  the  con- 
1  of  that  ouestioii  was  d§- 
bme  regaraed  this  as  au  ua- 
ad  uaneeeaaarj  dtim/** 


or  aflbetoally."— 


ea  of  PonpONK  indudes  that 
■Off  to  which  the  thioff  poat- 
MBred  anbordinateyWitether 
,  a  cirenmirfance^ or  aperiod. 
le  word  aometimfi  meana, 
d  aa  of  inferior  moment, 
following: — 

IB  fhftt  ntiouJly  b«  aakl  to  be 
f  waj,  or  postponed  to  any  othor 
rh  BOTcr  WW  propoMd  to  them 
ttioB,  and  which  it  iieTor  wm  Id 
er  to  chooM  or  to  embraco."— 

AsriNATS  ^Lat.  vroemUfnart. 
mrom)  ii,  literalljr,  to  pat  of 
rrvw  what  might  better  have 
le  to-daj.  U  ia  to  delay, 
poatpone  thioogh  indolence 
nLnwillingneas  to  commence 

Hmatiom  u  thn  thinf  nf  timf 
jmritBUaU  till  all  are  fled, 
!  Butrrini  of  a  moment  leaves 
mnui  ■•  of  aa  otanal  ■eene.'* 

Youvo. 

NO  (lAt.  pnhngan)  and 
T  (Lat.  vrwtm«rf,  part,  pro- 
diser  vom  the  fonner  in 
something  aetually  com- 
ae a  period  or  a  transaction. 
pcry  fittle  difieienoe  between 
t  wecoomonly  ose  PnoraACT 
ise  o(  contriving  to  lengthen, 
olong  a  apeech  is  simply  to 
;  toprotxactit  wooldbetotalk 
lae.  PBOu>ifO  applies  better 
s  begun,  but  not  oonduded ; 
T  biSter  to  whatis  not  yet  be- 
'.  prolcrngmystay,  I  protract 
rtnre.  To  prolong  is  to  pat 
id^  to  procrastinate  is  to  put 
e^pnmng,  to  protract  may  be 
either  aense. 
Mt  pvpoM  ihoald  I  take  pains 


for  a  lirtlihood,  or  so  maeh  as  bo  at  the 
tronble  of  patting  meat  to  my  month  for 
the  proUmgaUxm  of  my  life  f  '*— 8habp. 

"The  other tnanager  rerycompIaisaBtly 
reuei^ii  it  affaia,  and  had  reooone  to  the 
old  mystery  of  pntraeUtm,  which  he  eses^ 
eised  with  snoh  snocees  that  the  season  was 
almost  consumed  before  he  could  aflbrd  it 
a  reading."— 8X0LLBTT. 

DEFERENCE.  Retbrsncb.  Ra- 
spacT.    Rboabi>. 

DsaBmBNCE  to  another  (Fr.  dl^- 
rtncB)  marks  a  readine«  to  yield  to 
him  in  matters  ofchoiceor  jvdgment, 
rather  than  to  enforce  one's  own 
wishes  or  opinions.  It  is  grounded 
upon  age,  xmnk,  dignity,  or  personal 
merit. 

"  Deference  to  the  anthonty  of  chooght- 
'  ana  SI 


ftd 

Respsct  (^Lat.  subst.  rupeeUu)  is 
to  hold  in  high  estimation  for  moral 
or  inteUectual  qualities,  or  both.  It 
is  due  peculiarly  to  the  wise  and  good. 
It  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  the  otnen, 
and  in  its  mildest  force  is  not  neces- 
sarily based  eren  upon  merit.  There 
is  a  respect  due  to  all  men  as  such, 
and  on  ue  groond  of  those  claims  to 
consideration  which  in  some  dcgrce 
all  posseM.  Hence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatisdae  to  one'saeli  The  truly  ciril 
man,  for  instance,  is  he  who  respects 
others  because  he  respects  himselH 
As  regards  others  there  is  in  respect 
some  degree  of  submission.    There  is 

S'  sty  in  Feneration,  and  self-denial  in 
ference. 


"We  pass  b^  eemmon  obieeta  or  pa 
without  uotiemg  them,  whereas  wa  •—• 
back  to  look  again  at  those  whioh  deserre 
oar  admiration,  our  regard,  our  mpeet. 
This  was  the  original  meaning  of  rsipeet 
and  reipeeteMs.''~M.  Muuueb. 

Reterkncx  (Lat  rivXrentia)  is  a 
profoonder  respect,  not  onmingled 
with  fear. 

"  Oreat  noereneen  of  crowned  heads. '*'- 
SwiTT. 

Regard  (Fr.  regard)  diliers  from 
the  former  in  being  the  feeling  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior,  not  an  inferior. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  all  right-minded 
persons  toward  those  whose  qualities 
are  estimable. 

"  He  should  adTaaeed  be  to  high  regard. 
And  hare  our  lady's  lore  tor  us  reward." 
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DEFILE.    GoKOK.    Pass. 

Dkviu  (Fr.  d6jikr,JH^  a  thnad)  is 
litenlly  wW  can  be  ipMsed  bj  a 
number  of  men  oolymMty  that  is, 
marebiDg^  in  line,  long  Dat  narrow. 
It  is  a  military  term.  In  wooded, 
marshy,  or  monntainoos  oonntiiesi 
there  are  defiles  where  troops  cannot 
deploy.  It  is  a  plaee  important  from 
a  stratene  point  of  Tiew— «  ptlaoe  to 
begottded.  It  b  guarded  easily;.  It 
is  serioos  to  «impB  in  it,and  peiiloos 
to  be  caoght  in  it  The  general  is 
glad  to  surprise  the  enemy  there. 

GoROB  (Fr.  gorge,  the  throat)  is  a 
natural  fieatnre.  It  is  the  narrow 
passage  between  hills,  difi|  or  moun- 
tains. 

Pass  (Fr.  not,  Lat.  patms,  a  tteo)  is 
literally  a  place  through  or  aJon|p 
which  one  potaet;  but  difficulty  is 
connected  with  the  pass.  It  is  oan- 
gerous,  or  narrow,  or  precipitous,  or 
easily  guarded.  But  it  is  not  long, 
Uke  the  defile.  It  is,  as  it  were,  but 
a  step,  though  a  critical  one. 

DEFINITE.     DErnnrnrx.    Di- 

TamMINATB. 

These  terms  express,  the  one  the 
passive,  the  other  the  aotire  sense  of 
the  Latin  deftntrt,  to  defint  or  limtr, 
from  Jinit,  an  ond,   Dbtinitv  denotes 
a  state  or  character*  DsFimnvB   a 
force  or  tendency.  Tnat  is  definite  of 
which  the  limits  are  determinate  or 
the  outlines  distinct.    A  definite  ex- 
tent may  be  exactly  measured,  a  de- 
finite period  is  a  portion  of  time  dis- 
tincdy  determined.    A  definite  idea 
is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  confused 
by  others,  or  eonfounded  with  ragne 
impressions.  That  is  definitire  which 
tends  to  brins  about  these  things  as 
results.    A  cTefinitiTe  scheme  of  re- 
concUiation  is  one  which  distinctly 
and  umnistakably  lays  down  its  con- 
ditiona.    If  I  sst  I  cannot  speak  de- 
finitely, I  mean  that  my  knowledge  is 
not  exact  upon  the  matter.    If  I  say 
I  cannot  spieak  definitively,  I  mean! 
cannot  say  what  will  be  conclusire 
and  final  upon  it.    I  may  conceive  a 
definite  design,  yet  I  may  be  unable 
to  say  definitively  whether  or  not  I 
shall  undertake  it  all,  or,  if  so,  at 


what  time.  Hence  it  follows  tl 
nNm  is  usually  found  in  eoi 
withmattefs  of  oonoeption,DBf 
with  matten  of  determinatioi 
nNinvx  isnot  a;>plicable,  as  D 
is,  to  physical  objeelB.  Amate^ 
or  phenomenon  may  be  defiai 
is,  present  itsdf  to  the  eye  i 
outlines  of  separation  from  o1 
jeots.-  When  such  is  the  c 
reason  can  pnmonnee  positive 
is,  definitively  upon  its  natun 
see  on  a  distant  bill  something 
for  any  characteristics  that  I  c 
oeive,  might  be  either  a  lirins 
or  n  tree,  I  cannot  say  defi 
what  the  object  is,  inasmuch 
not  definite  enough. 

DrrxRMiNATB  (Fr.  d^t«rsuii 
dfterniVfiare,  to  luatt,  aettif )  has 
aspect,  having  reference  to  tl 
as  Dbpihttb  hss  to  the  apprek 
The  resolve  has  become  a  deU 
one^  which  was  set  going  b 
moQve  power  within,  and  is 
be  certainly  taken  in  hand: 
long  before  this  have  been 
enough  in  character,  scope, 
but  some  removal  of  diifia 
stirring  up  of  the  will,  or  ii 
desire  to  attain  one  thing  or  I 
another,  was  needed  to  nuike  a 
plan  the  subject  of  determinati 

DEFINITE.    PosrrivB. 

In  the  cases  in  which  thei 
have  the  chaiaoter  of  synonyi 
mfiTB  (Lat.  d^mtre,  part,  dl 
to  limit f  to  dtjino)  reUtea  to  th 
PoemvB  (ptfiVtivtts,  Mttkd  fa 
mtnt,  from  pdnXrOy  to  plaei 
down)  to  the  mind  of  the  pei 
definite  account  of  a  diing  u 
one  that  was  dear  and  cuA 
positive  account  one  which  W) 
with  plainness  of  speech,  m 
an  air  of  conviction  and  assoi 
the  speaker. 

'*  To  U  d^fm'tefy  in  a  plaee  h  < 
•o  M  t*  be  thera  and  noirtkeri 
Bishop  Tatlob.  * 

"  BaiUveiy  to  foretell  h  to  i 
foreknow,  or  to  deelare  poritiT*  J 
]odge.'*~B]>WAKD8  On  tAe  mU, 

DEFINITION.    ExPLAK 

Dbpinition  in  its  strict  I 
which  gives  the  logical 
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•  ifei  genus  and  fpeeiie  diiie* 
r,  Im  Bcientifiqulyy  cnmne- 
•ccidento  and  prop«rtieB. 

AKATiON  (Lat.  fxpianattdMm ; 
t,  to  maht  tmoothj  to  explain)  is 
popular  process,  oonsistiiig  in 
<  borne  something  to  the  un- 
iing  of  a  nature  diificult  to 
lena,  br  the  media  of  other 
irith  wnich  the  mind  of  the 
is  more  &miliar.  Definition 
belongs  to  words  and  ideas, 
tion  to  facts  and  statements. 

Ktiem  befaiff  aotbiag  bat  makiag 
■ndentana  br  woids  what  idea 
dtflaed  stuMU  for,  »  d^mtion  it 
l«  bjr  enaiiier»ting  those  simple 
t  are  eombined  in  ue  ■gniflcation 
m  deflaed."— LocKK. 

of  the   doctrine  of  the 


ELA.Y.  DiscHAsoE.  Liqui* 
Pay. 

iT  (Fr.  payer)  is  the  generic 
•re.    The  rest  are  modes  of 

L 

iTKAY  is  fiom  the  Fr.  dijmyer, 
g  which  proTides  for  and 
le  expenses  of  a  transaction 
it.  It  is  the  meeting  bj  a 
am  of  manj  and  diTers  details 


laoE  (O.  Fr.  deoehai^r'f  is 
re  a  pecuniary  ohligation, 
a  debt  of  long  stanmng  or 
I  to  do  away  with  the  bunien 
mreof  aclaim. 

•ATB  (L.  Lat.  ftfulidart,  to 
r)  is  used  only  of  debts.  It 
ly  to  clear  ot,  and  so  to 
or  lessen.  The  debt  which 
m.  parlance  is  cleared  off,  in 
is  liquidated. 


CTION.   Dbpbkssiom.  De- 
Mblancboly. 


rY. 


now  (Lat.  dgoeHommj  a  cast' 
)  and  Dp.pbbssiow  (Lat*  di" 
ij  a  pmisiig  down)  both  refer 
Its.  Dejection  is  such  a  state 
«  or  sorrow  as  affects  the 
lee  and  demeanour,  giring  a 
look.  Depression  is  sim- 
ness  of  spirits,  and  is  more 


purely  oonititntioiMil.  Deiectioaim* 
plies  some  sowrcf  of  sorrowy  prirationy 
or  disappointment;  but  depression 
may   be   produced   by  atmospherie 


Despondency  (Lat.  dvUmmm  de- 
tpondirOf  to  lote  eourage)^  points  to  a 
state  of  mind,  the  result  of  sad  or 
disheartening  reflexions ;  as,  upon  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  reooyered,  or  a 
failure  which  cannot  be  retriered,  or 
a  hope  which  is  likely  to  be  frustrated, 
or  an  unfavourable  aspect  of  personal 
affairs. 

Melancholy  (Gr.fuX«yx,eX£».  lite- 
rally black  bik)  denotes  such  aejec- 
tion  or  depression  as  is  either  consti- 
tutional or  chronic  in  the  indiyidual, 
and  ofien  results  from  a  number  of 
impressions  which  cannot  be  resoWed 
into  any  one  direct  cause  of  grief  or 
sadness.  It  is  commonly  accompanied, 
where  it  is  a  settled  disposition,  with 
tenderness,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
romantic  spirit.  In  this  way  it  often 
exists  in  youth,  and  is  cured  by  ad- 
Tancing  years. 

"I  haTe  had  no  dignities;  thon  haet 
withheld  them,  and  I  have  not  thongfat 
them  even  worthy^  of  m  wuh.  Didst  thon 
see  me  and  and  dijedtml  on  these  aeoonatiP" 

o-JOBTOr. 

"Lambert,  in  ^reat  dtprscium  of  spirit, 
twiee  prnTad  to        "  "    ~ 

CkBarUoII, 


it  Um 


•'  This  (sincerii^  and  intoftritj  of  heart) 
enablea  a  man  to  looli  back  without  horror, 
to  lock,  about  him  witlioot  shame,  to  loolc 
within  without  oonftuioo,  and  to  look  for- 
ward without  desporuieKcy.*'  —  Stzlldto- 


"When  the  mind  is  very  deepljr  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  ealamitj  lor  a  con- 
tinnaaee,  and  the  attention  cannot  by  any 
means  be  diverted  flrom  it,  the  sabjeet  is  ia 
a  state  of  mdaneholy.  This  affeiTtion  mani- 
fests itself  by  dejection  of  spirits,  deUlity  of 
mind  and  body,  obstinate  and  inanperable 
love  of  solitude,  universal  apathy,  and  a 
eonflrmcd  listleaaness,  which  emaciate  tlie 
eorporeal  system,  and  not  uafinBqaeatiy 
trouble  the  brain." — Coqmx. 

DELICATE.    Fine.    Nice. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  both 
of  the  character  of  objects  and  of  the 
faculties  which  perceive  and  treat 
them.  As  to  the  Quality  of  objects, 
that  is  Delicate  (Fr.  delieat)  which 
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if  refinedlj  agreeable,  or  likely  to 
pleeee  a  hieblr  -  cnlCiTated  taste, 
though  it  might  bave  ne  ^tifioation 
for  flunds  ortaatee  not  trained  to  per- 
eeiTe  the  beauty  of  what  is  not  eon- 
nucnottS,  or  the  agreeablfioos  of  what 
cioee  not  force  itself  strongly  upon 
the  senses.  When  used  or  persons 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  term  expresses 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  extrindealbf 
delicate,  a  shrinking  from  harshness 
and  coarseness,  a  oonsiderateness  for 
others,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
less  prominent  beauties  and  graces 
of  thmgs.  As  in  delicacy  there  is  a 
natural  susceptibility  of  injury,  the 
term  is  sometunee  used  purely  in  this 
sense,  ss  a  delicate  constitution,  deli- 
cate health. 

"  An  air  of  robutaeM  sad  strength  is 
very  pr^odicfaJ  to  bMatjr.  An  upomnoM 
Mammejf,  ud  OToa  of  ftagili^,  it  almast 
MMntiel  to  it."— BcBKS. 

FiNB  (Fr.  ^n)  has^  singularly 
enough,  taken  to  itselt  a  meaning 
<^uite  opnoeed  to  the  weakness  of  de- 
lusaoy,  tnough  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  it  in  its  other  sense  of  requiring 
minuteness  of  discrimination,  or  ex- 
hibiting discrimiDStiTe  power,  as  a 
''  fine  distinction."  There  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  be  almost  a  con- 
tradiction between  such  uses  of  the 
term  ss  ''  fine  cambric  "  and  a  ''  fine 
child ;"  the  former  pointing  to  deli- 
cacy of  textun^  the  latter  to  robust- 
ness of  oonstitntion ;  but  fine,  ss 
opposed  to  coarse  (which  is  the  same 
as  ''coarse,"  i.e.  ordinary),  and  so 
meaning  ehnc§  of  in  kindf  will  admit 
of  such  seemingly  contrariant  appli- 
cations. A  fine  child  is  a  child  of 
no  common  ibrm  and  growth;  fine 
cambric  is  of  ne  common  texture ; 
a  fine  taste  is  a  taste  of  no  com- 
mon  power  of  discrimination.  The 
Fink  is  that  which  combines  delicacy 
and  Dower  or  grandeur,  as  a  fine 
speech,  a  fine  landscape.  That  which 
is  fine,  as  an  expression,  a  thought^  or 
a  work  of  art,  may  raise  more  admira- 
tion by  repetition  or  study.  That 
which  is  delicate,  if  it  be  not  appre- 
ciated at  once  will  hardly  be  so  at  all. 
A  fine  euloey  strikes  by  its  boldness, 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  warmth 
of  expression.  Delicate  praise  is  sensi- 
tiTe  also,  and  is  less  easily  appreciated. 


[dbli 

for  it  owes  its  exoeUeno 
qualities,  and  tact  in  refri 
a  measure  not  only  to  wl 
but  to  what  is  elegantlj 
It  may  be  observed  that  i 
of  the  word  Fin  e  grow  01 
meaning,  t.e.  finShedj  n 
Fr.>n  being  the  Lat./i 
first  becomingymittti,  or 
wards,  the  two  unaccenti 
sec  Brachbt,  s.y. 

"  The  oharaeter  of  his  1 

hftiightincas  (Henry  VIII.  I 

weir  represented,  and  all  \ 

JMtjf  •nented."— Walpou 

Niov  (said  to  be  iro 
/ooJtsA,  stmpfe  ;  Lat.  fiaei 
but  possibly  a  distinct 
Weoobwooo),  when  ap] 
jects,  is  not  a  word  of  hij 
it  indicates  such  a  degi 
lence  or  agreeableneas  1 
ceneral  would  iqiproTc 
When  used  of  persons 
powers  of  discrimination 
combine  exactness  of  kno 
a  certain  fiutidionsness 
ment.  A  distinction  is 
nice  which  tends  to  orei 
A  person  with  a  nice  tasti 
not  easily  pleased  with  wl 
The  old  meaning  of  nico- 
rant— appears  in  the  folic 

"  For  he  was  iiyee  and  kn< 
dom."— R.  Qloucsstxr. 

"  ^  his  own  morty  of  obsei 
abeady  formed  sacb  a  sjstei 
hannony  as  he  nerer  aflc 
needed  or  noeh  endeaToorec 
— JoHHSON,  Lift  of  Wailer, 

DELIGHTFUL. 
Charmino. 

Of  these,  Dbligrtpvi 
the  state  of  mind,  Dklk 
specific  gratification  of  tlu 
Charming  to  the  gratific 
mind  throueh  the  senses, 
is  delightful  which  produ 
of  mind.  Hence  delight  i 
simply  by  external  obje< 
Good  news,  for  instance, 
lightfol.  A  delightful  c 
lightfol  music,  and  so  on, 
to  produce  pleasurable  e: 
the  mind.  The  term  ilf  i 
purely  physical  enjoymei 
lightnil  dish.  Dblicious  if 
fined  to  matters  of  taste, 


"1 


[dcuybr] 
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■BflU.    It  ezproMt  that  which  rerj 

wtamUtkj  excites   pleasare   in   these 

■stters.  Cbajuiiivo  is  used  in  s  wider 

Mose  of  thst  which  delights  and  en- 

ngestewholenstiirey  and  commonly 

dnotes  that  state  of  mental  enjoyment 

irkiflhisprodnoed  through  the  senses. 

Achvmmg  landscape  is  one  which  we 

'  bager  to  enjoy.    A  charming  person 

ii  ooe  in  whose  sode^  and  conversa- 

tioawefeel  continual  delight.  It  gene- 

nOj  implies  an  agsregate  of  attrao- 

tkMM,  while  delighanl  and  delicious 

refer  to  nme  one  point  of  attractire- 

oeii  or  enjoyment. 

"TtoatastioowMiM^M/W.  In  firant 
vuthtMAMul  th«diiM»t  ■Dehor,  behind 
ud  «  Mch  iide  were  plantations.  Lb  whieh 
nn  KNBO  ot  the  neneit  prodnetioos  of 
Mtwt,*— Cook's  Voyages. 

"TWrare  like  Dires,  whoee  portion  wu 
ia  tkis  life,  who  went  in  fine  linen,  and 
hi«d  dskdouMfy  wrerj  day.**  —  BissoP 
Tatioi. 

TUi  ii  a  moot  majeetie  ridaa  and 


DELIVER.  Rescue.  Liberate. 
Relusi.    Fkee. 

DiuTBR  (Fr.  dSlivWy  L.  Lat.  dl- 
^irtf  to  uifru)  faasranoos  senses, 
Moording  to  the  Yarioos  applications 
of  the  fliain  idea ;  as  to  set  nee,  and  so 
nletie ;  to  set  free  fromone'ssel^  and 
10  sonender ;  to  cause  to  iro  forth 
free;  ind  so  to  disburden.  In  ue sense 
of  Ntdng  free,  Beutbr  means  to 
od  of  my  kind  of  ooerciye  power, 
which  in  aar  sense  or  auT  way  inter- 
fens  with  the  freedom  of  the  person, 
M  to  dehver  one  person  from  another, 
or  from  the  power  of  another.  It  is 
*vni  extended  to  what  is  onpreniTe, 
pusfol,  or  irksome;  as,  todeuver  fixnn 
tW  feir  of  death,  or  fit>m  a  psinfhl 


"  IMoHr  as  from  eril.**— Zenff  Pra^, 

RncvE  (O.  Fr.  ssKourrt,  It.  rtf- 
chitirty  tohtch  out  ^  pova,  Lat.  re- 
*tti(tr«:  Wbdoewood)  denotes  that 
^  of  remoral  both  of  persons  and 
^Ittngi  from  the  power  and  possession 
of  UKrther,  whicn  is  the  result  of  ener- 
Cv^mterorence  and  personal  effort. 
"is  Mssible  to  deliTer  and  to  reseoe 
"on  osoger,  that  is,  from  tsipsMtiii^, 
iMitietoafeTil.  LiasRiTB,  on  the  other 


hand,  involres   an  actual  restraint, 
confinement,  or  coercion. 

"  Nineveh  was  resaud  from  the  brink  ol 
deotmctioo.'*— SnLLDrorLXBT. 

Liberate  and  Release  (the  for- 
mer of  the  same  root  as  Dbuver,  the 
latter  from  O.  Fr.  relaiuevy  to  rest  on 
one's  journey)  are  very  closely  related 
in  meaning;  so  that  in  many  cases 
they  might  be  used  indifferently,  as 
to  release  or  to  liberate  a  prisoner 
frt>m  confinement;  but  Liberate  re- 
fers only  to  restraint  in  the  most  direct 
sense  of  the  term,  though  the  meta- 

Ehorical  use  of  it  is  common ;  as,  to 
berate  the  mind  from  prejudices, 
where  prejudices  are  regarded  as 
restraining  influences  interfering 
with  the  mind's  free  action.  Re- 
lease is  more  wideW  applied  to  any 
kind  of  force  f  as,  for  instance,  that 
which  oppresses,  pains,  or  compels. 
So  we  speak  not  only  of  releasing 
from  prison,  but  from  an  obligation, 
debt,  or  bona,  from  torture  or  sickness, 
and,  in  death,  from  sorrow,  pain,  and 
evil 

"  That  the  public  rerenne  of  Great  Britain 
ean  otct  be  completelj  liberated^  or  even 
that  any  eenriderable  progren  ean  erer  be 
made  towards  that  UbenxUon,  while  the 
tnrplns  of  that  roTenne,  or  what  if  orer  and 
aboTe  detnjiag  the  annual  expense  of  the 
peace  eetabiiahment,  it  so  rnj  small,  it 
seems  altogether  in  vain  to  ezpeet."— > 
Smith,  WeaUA  of  Nations. 

"  So  I  mar  sax  I  em  bnt  a  prisoner  still, 
notwithstanding  the  reUasement  of  so 
manj.**— Howell. 

Free  (A.  8. /red)  is  the  simplest, 
and  the  generic  term.  One  may  be 
freed  from  subjection,  thraldom,  pain, 
confinement,  au^,  obligation,  serri- 
tude,  cares,  anxieties,  or  troubles, 
prejudices  and  errors,  or  misconcep- 
tions, promises  or  engagements ;  and 
in  short,  from  anything  that  interferes 
with  liberty  of  action  and  enjoyment. 
To  FasE  commonly  indicates  some 
amoont  of  authoritatire  interference 
andeffiirt,asDELnrEa  inrolres  address. 
One  frees  a  slare  by  one's  own  au- 
thority and  newer.  One  delrrers 
another  from  tne  hand  of  the  enemy 
in  the  best  way  one  can. 

*«He  that  it  dead  is  freed  firom  rin."-' 
Eng,BMe, 
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DELIVER.  SusRBMOES.  Trans- 
fer. 

I  Deutxr  (im  above)  a  thing  to 
another  when  I  plaoe  it  in  his  handa. 
ao  as  to  ftart  with  mj  own  personal 
responsibilitj  and  control.  It  is  a 
formal  act,  performed  either  on  mj 
own  or  some  one  else's  account,  as 
when  I  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  a  bond, 
or  when  i  deliver  to  its  intended 
owner  or  keeper  a  parcel  with  which 
I  have  been  entrusted.  The  act  is  at 
least  Toluntaiy,  if  not  willing.  The 
difference  in  meaning  between  this 
force  of  the  verb  Dkuvkr  and  that 
last  noticed  corresponds  with  the 
diflbrence  between  the  nouns  delive- 
rance and  delivery. 

'« The  iaTcttitoTM  of  bishopt  ud  Abbott, 
vrlu<^  had  been  originalljr  given  bj  the 
delivery  of  the  paetoral  ring  and  ■talf— 
Bvtarmr. 

Surrender  (0.  Fr.  turrendsr)  is 
applied  to  matters  of  right  or  pos- 
session,  with  which  we  part  in  favour 
of  snother  under  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion ;  as,  to  surrender  a  fortress,  or 
an  expressed  opinion  in  argument,  or 
a  claim,  or  to  surrender  one's  selt  to 
an^  influence  or  power,  as  to  vice, 
gneff  despair,  idleness,  sleep. 

"  If  vre  do  not  turrender  onr  wills  to  the 
orertoree  of  His  goodness,  we  most  submit 
oar  becks  to  the  strokes  of  His  aoger.**— 
Bajlbow. 

Transfer  (Lat.  tranjfsrre)  is  sim- 
plj  to  convey  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another,  with  or  without 
personal  interest,  property,  or  control 
on  our  own  part,  ana  is  applicable  to 
moral  things,  as  well  as  to  material 
substances,  as  to  transfer  one's  affec- 
tion. 

"  Transferring  the  honour  which  was  dne 
to  Ood  alone  unto  saints  and  to  feigned 
ttirmcles.**— Udix. 

DELIVER.  Pronounce.  Utter. 

Of  these  Utter  (to  jmt  forth  or 
•ut)  is  the  simplest.  To  utter  a 
speech  is  simply  to  sound  it  with  the 
voice,  as  so  many  words.  So  the  word 
utterance  is  applied  to  mere  inarticu- 
late sound,  as  to  utter  a  sigh  or  a 
moan. 

Pronounce  (LaL  pronuneiar§,  to 
proclaim,  to  pronounce)  is  syllabiodly, 


distinctly,  and  in  some  esses  witk 
formality  and  solemnity,  to  utler,  m 
to  pronounce  judgment. 

To  Deliver  («■•  above)  denotes  i 
careful  and  sustained  proDoimctBf 
of  what  requires  to  be  oonveyed  is 
many  words.  To  deliver  a  speecb 
would  imply  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  manner  of  it.  So  we  might  nj, 
^^The  substance  was  eloquent,  but 
the  words  were  indistinctly  pit>> 
nounoed : "  or,  <<  The  speech  was  good 
in  itself  but  badly  delivered." 


*'  He  (Vertne)  was  sinaple,  modcit.  tad 
sempnloQs,  so  scmpaloas  that  it  prt  s 
peealiar  slowness  to  his  <MiMyy.  He  asm 
Mtteretf  his  opinion  haatilj,  nor  hastily  si- 
•ented  to  othen."~WAi.poLK. 

"  In  order  to  be  tally  and  easily  usd«- 
itood,  the  fonr  ehief  reqnisitos  are,  s  dse 
degree  of  londneas  of  voice,  djsthwtsa^ 
slowness,  and  prefirietj  of  pnmmdaHm.' 
^Blxul,  Leetmret. 

DELIVERY.     Deliverance. 

These  two  forms  of  the  sane  word 
(«M  above)  differ  in  mainly  renrding, 
the  former,  the  point  whither,  & 
latter,  the  point  whence  the  action  pro- 
ceeds. Deuvert  means  a  delirerinf 
to,  Dbuverance  a  delivering  frm. 
So  **  The  holiday  vras  condaded  \fj 
the  delivery  of  prises  to  the  saooesi- 
ful  competitors ; "  <<  A  Te  Deom  wis 
celebrated  for  the  nation's  dttirt- 
ranee." 

'*  The  inTeetitores  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
which  had  been  originally  given  by  the 
delivery  of  the  pastonl  ring  and  statf  bjr 
the  king  of  England,  were,  after  some  oppo- 
sition, wmng  oat  of  their  handa.** — Bmnr. 

**  As  for  the  Presbyterians,  thej  were  so 
apprehensive  of  the  fnry  of  the  Coausoa- 
wealth  party  that  they  thourht  it  a  ddm- 
ranee  to  be  rescned  cat  of  their  hands."— 
Burnet. 

DELUGE.  Inundate.  Overflow. 

SUSMEROE. 

To  Deluge  (Fr.  deluge,  Lat  ^• 
lAvium)  implies  the  pouring  of  a  vsft 
body  of  water  coming  from  above ;  as, 
a  dduge  of  rain. 

"  And  as,  when  stormy  winds  eBeonateriaf 

lond. 
Bust  with  rode  riolenee  the  bellowinf 

clond. 
Precipitate  to  earth  the  tempest  poors. 
The  vexing  hailstonee  thkk  in  aonading 

showers. 
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ias  tlien  •▼er^  ploaghmuk 

d  Mid  tmvaUer  ihalUrad 
Haxzltoh's  Virgii. 

[LaL  tnumdart ;  undof  a 

I  «&  horizontal  move- 

lune  body  gpreading 

r«    Aa  inundation  may 

a  ddare.     Am  deluge 

parda  the  water  which 

en,  so  inundation  pri- 

is  the   land   which    is 

bmerged. 

ort$  in  the  hiatoty  of  his 
oiiag  the  period  when  the 
SgTpc  there  nre  r  erj  violent 
Aratpnrta  of  Kthiopia.** 


is  an  inundation  caused 
fluid  in  some  specific 
nel.  So,  **  a  delude  of 
(  rirer  orerflowea  its 
s  country  far  and  wide 
d,  so  that  it  remained 
i»  submerged." 

■etin^  marble  seek 
I  Lfttia  or  in  Greek, 
ud,  onr  Ungvage  grows, 
Llde  enr  work  t^etibwt.** 

WAUJOU 

(Lat.  tubmergirt)  de> 
inundation  hiu  entirely 
and.  It  deserres^  how- 
narked  that,  while  the 
i  the  specific  action  of 
aoB  is  also  applied  to 
1  the  nrimaiy  action  is 
nrt  of  the  water,  as, 
intity  of  water  a  larffe 
sely  placed  so  as  to  be 
•edf  It  is  said  to  be 
rhe  element  OTcrfiows 
.  Blan  may  deluge  and 


a  own  eoontrrmen  hnve 
le  McfaMnriM  of  •wallows.* 


H.    Obstboy. 

«r    (Lat.    dettrulbrt)   is 

■t  an  end  to  anything 

life  or  shape,  or  eren 
elf.  Hence  destroy  is 
mL  It  is  to  put  an  end 
sire  no  longer  to  exist.  * 
;Fr.  dgmoUr,  Lat.  de- 
pecific  destruction  of  an 
f  or  a  structural  mass. 

it  is  most  commonly 


applied;  as,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  a 
csstle.  Demolition  is  opposed  to 
construction.  Destboy  may  or  may 
not  inTolre  Yiolenoe,  as  a  noxious  ra^ 
pour  or  a  violent  blow  might  destroy 
life;  Dbmoluh  inrolyes  violence.  De- 
struction may  be  sudden  or  gradual* 
demolition  is  commonly  rapid  and 
decisive.  Dbstboy  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  things  moral  and  physical,  as 
to  destroy  hope,  beauty,  effect.  Db- 
MOLisH  oould  not  be  so  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  formal  metaphor. 
Dbmolub  does  not  convey  so  strongly 
as  destroy  the  idea  of  hostUe  opera- 
tion. The  walls  of  a  fortification  are 
destroyed  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 
They  may  be  demolished  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  rebuilding  and 
making  them  stronger. 

**  O  oome  hither,  and  behold  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  what  dettrucHont  He  hath 
brought  apon  the  earth."— JliUe,  1651. 

"On  their  coming  into  administrataen, 
thej  ftmnd  the  demolition  of  Donkirk  ea- 
tireljr  at  a  stand.  Instead  of  demolition 
thej  found  eonstroetion ;  for  the  French 
were  then  at  work  on  the  repairs  of  the 
Jetties."— BVBKX. 

DEMUR.  Hesitate.  Scbuplb. 
Wavbb.    Fluctuate.    Object. 

To  Hesitate  (Lat.  h4tiitaref  to  stick 
fatt)  is  literally  to  itick  at  doing  some- 
thing, whether  mentally  or  practically. 
It  may  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  as,  prudence,  fear,  doubt, 
generosity,  cowardice. 

"In  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Oregorj 
VII.^  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
requisite  to  regulate  his  seal ;  and  taking 
fidse  appearanees  for  solid  truths,  he  with- 
out he$iUxtion  deduced  firom  them  the  most 
daogarous  consequences."— Jobtib. 

To  Demub  (Old  Fr.  demourtrf  Lat 
dhnMiri,  to  retard)  is  a  specific  land 
of  hesitation.  It  is  to  suspend  action 
or  judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or 
difficulty.  When  we  say,  **  I  demur 
to  that  statement  of  yours,"  we  mean 
to  arrest  the  argument  of  the  speaker 
on  a  point  to  which  we  are  prepared 
to  make  objection. 

"A  demurrer  denies  that  bjr  the  law 
arising  ^wn  these  faots,  an7  i^huxis  done 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has 
made  out  a  legitimate  excuse*  according  to 
the  partj  which  first  demurs  (demoratnr), 
rests  or  abides  upon  the  point  in  qnestioo." 
— BlaOxstonb. 
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Sjbvplb  (Lat.  aerupiUuSf  a  grit  or 
ihmrp  tUm»  tn  tkg  pathfUMtatmest)  is  a 
kiiia  of  internal  demniy  that  is,  when 
the  prooess  of  thought  or  action  ar- 
retted 18  not  that  of  another  but  our 
own,  and  this  in  eonseqnenoe  of  a 
doabt  or  diificoltj  tng^etted  either  by 
some  other,  or  by  our  own  minds  or 
feelings.  A  scruple  is  dictated  by 
a  sense  of  impropriety,  intellectnal  or 
moral. 

"  I  aentpU  not  to  rest  it  on  resMo  rather 
than  on  pMuon.**— Oilpin's  Sermotu. 

Waves  (A.  S.  wajian,  connected 
with  wave ;  as  it  were,  to  JiuetuaU) 
refers  to  an  antecedent  opinion  or 
resolution  of  our  own,  whicn  we  haye 
actually  formed  and  distrust.  As 
Demur  and  Scruple  are  applicable  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  oe  said  or 
done,  so  Waver  applies  to  what  ha$ 
been  said  or  done. 

Fluctuate  {LaU  fluetuitre^  to  be  in 
wavee ;  to  fluctuate  in  mind)  resembles 
Wavir  in  expressing  motion  and 
change  of  mind,  but  differs  from  it  in 
implying  more  than  one  point.  We 
waver  upon  one  consideration.  We 
fluctuate  between  two  or  more,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  successively. 
Waver  is  onljr  applied  to  matters  of 
intellectual  decision,  but  Fluctu  ate  to 
states  of  feeling.  We  fluctuate  not 
only  between  one  opinion  and  another, 
but  between  joy  and  sorrow,  gladness 
and  depression,  hope  and  despair, 
and  the  like. 

"  Liberty  of  will  ii  like  the  motioD  of  a 
maitnetie  needle  towwd  the  north  :  foil  of 
tremblinff  and  nncertainty  till  it  were  Axed 
in  the  belored  point.  It  waoere  tm  long  as 
it  ie  free,  and  is  at  reet  when  it  can  choose 
no  more."— Bishop  Taylor. 

'*  Teach  me  how  I  came  by  sach  an 
opinion  of  worth  and  virtue ;  what  it  is 
which  at  one  time  raises  it  so  high,  and  at 
another  time  rednees  it  to  nothing;  how 
these  distnrbances  and  ftactaatioaa  hap- 
pen."—Shaptesbury. 

Object  (Lat.  o6;tcJ^«,  part*  o^'sctiw, 
to  eaft  t^inst)  is  to  ofier  m  opposition. 
We  object  to  what  we  believe  erro- 
neous, unjust,  undesirable,  and  in 
some  cases  to  what  is  personally  dis- 
pleasing to  ourselves.  The  verb  is 
often  used  intransitively  and  followed 
by  to ;  but  in  such  cases  something  is 


[denial] 


always  implied  as  put  forward  sgaiut 

the   thing  objected    to,  such  is  t 

countervailing  fact,  or  a  oonndentioa 

of  truth,   fairness,  convenicBce,  or 

personal  preference. 

"There  wis  this  single  bait  tbst  Em- 
BUS,  though  an  enemy,  ooaldo^^  toh^  " 


DENIAL.    AaNEOATioif. 

Denial  (Fr.  dinier,  Lat  irOfin) 
is  logical  and  practical.  AssEfii* 
TioN  is  not  logical,  but  onlj  pn^ 
tical.  Denial  may  stand  opposed 
either  to  affirmation  or  to  indnlgeiicei 
Abnegation  only  to  the  Utter,  io 
the  senae  of  renunciation  of  lelf,  or 
of  anything  else. 

"Yea  oaght  to  coavctie  with ss ai^ 
siaearity  thatyonrbaresilii  msfioa  atimd 
may  be  safideat." — SrULDiOTLEET. 

"  /^amiMmigodlinessandwwldlyhrti' 

"  Abnegation  of  God»  of  His  hooov,  of 
His  religion."— KifOX. 

DEPENDENCE.  Reuakcl 
Apfiance. 

Dependence  (lAt.  dqwi£rtf  ^ 
hangfroMy  io  depend  upon)  exprtfscs 
a  fact.  Reliance  (mob.  Fr.  si  r^i 
to  be  attached  to,  Lat.  r^tOgart)  ex- 
presses our  consciousness  or  fedis^ 
of  that  fact.  Dependence  is  con- 
ditioned existence,  a  result  contisgcB^ 
upon  a  cause.  Reliance  is  trust  up(* 
a  living  will.  The  child  depends  of 
his  parent  for  all  that  he  reqaiv 
but  It  is  not  till  he  has  grown  to 
conscious  of  his  own  dependence^ 
this  way  that  he  can  rely  upon  * 
parent's  willingness  to  grant  ^ 
what  he  needs. 

Affiance  (O.  Fr.  afianct,  L. 
fldantia,  a  pledge)  is  characterisboj 
religiout  feeling, 

**  The  absolnU  stoical  dtpmUr  vpoo  | 
may  starre  for  wnnt  of  indostry,  & 
want  of  physie»  and  he  damaad  for 
."— Hammond. 


'« The  Sarioar  eftctiag  averytl 
His  power  is  reprtaeatad  nader  the 
of  a  great  ehaaspion  ia  the  field, 
prompted  bv  his  own  conrags,  *odj^ 
•  Ximtee  on  hu  own  strength  and 

attempt  whnt  might  seen ' 

Bishop  Horslby.  1 1 

"  That  she  (the  Qaaea)  may  ei 
have  q^ianee  ia  Thee,  and  ever  ss« 
hoBoar  and  glory."— £te^.  Litwrfg. 
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^Y.  DXPRAVATION. 

id  DxntATATioN  (  Lat. 
fMat,  vitiate)  gUnd  to 
le  proeen  and  the  re- 
nr  u  the  state  of  being 
lAYAnoN  the  action  of 
red,  or  the  state  of 
ade  so.  There  is  in 
we  beliere,  an  inborn 
ia  is  made  hr  wone 
e  education  and  eril 
tended  to  the  wone 
the  individoaL  The 
meaning  bekm|^  to 
(Ljit*  coiTuptMncffi) 
ea  both  the  atale  of 
of  making 


rencea  mnat  be  noted 
Trrrand  CoamuPTiON. 
iUnatxatad  bj  the  dif- 
n  a  depraved  person 
enon.  The  depraTed 
broaght  to  a  certain 
ril  practice;  the  oor- 
i  certain  condition  of 
CoaanpTioN  relates  to 
ion,  DsraATTnr  to  the 
rea.    A  cornipt  judge 

of  deprayity  of  oha- 
iljr  in  anj  other  way 
principle  of  integrity, 
tmg  or  has  been  de- 
.  Or,  again,  a  person 
trrupt  taste  in  art  or 
)ut  oeing  a  person  of 
Phis  shows  corruption 
Mdnesa  or  depranty  of 
i  deprarity  is  gtntral, 
ntire  character.  When 
i  penon  of  depraTed 
oarae,  confine  the  as* 
latter  of  taste,  wiUiont 
ig  of  the  moral  cha- 
Tupt  taste  and  a  de- 
>u]a  be  practically  the 

the  former  case  we 
the  want  of  true  jprin- 
>,  in  the  latter  ot  the 
a  traininff  to  perrert. 
ronld  rather  belong  to 
ired  taste  to  the  spec- 

•  doM  BOi  laid  directly  to 
>,  it  ob-ruktca  »t  least  their 
Mom."— RxnroLiie. 


"  Af  thoogh  all  the  Ikbe  religioa  that 
erer  wms  among  the  heathen  wan  not  a  eor- 
ntptina  and  depravation  of  the  tme  religioa 
of  Gkxf"— OAiviir. 

DEPTH.    PaoruwDiTT. 

These  words  supply  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  large  class  of  synonyms, 
and  of  the  general  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  words  of  Saxon  and 
words  of  classic  formation  to  express 
the  same  thing.  Depth  (A.  S.  dsop, 
deep)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
physical  proper^  of  perpendicular 
measurement  downward  from  a  sur^ 
face ;  or.  metaphorically,  what  is  like 
this,  as  depth  of  mind,  or  thought,  or 
meaning,  which  is  such  as  has  the 
properties  of  natural  depth ;  not  lying 
on  the  sur&ce;  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  reach;  more  or  less  dark 
when  reached ;  not  meeting  the  eye 
of  those  who  regard  only  the  sur&ce 
of  things,  and  the  like;  but  Pro- 
ruNDiTY  (Lat.  pr)ifuntKtatem)  ex- 
presses the  abstract  idea  of  depth,  or 
the  scientific  measurement  of  it.  It 
is  the  same  thing  under  a  m(»e  re- 
fined, abstract,  and  scientific  yiew. 
Words  of  the  former  class  are  physi- 
cal and  metaphorical,  of  the  latter 
scientific  and  metaphysical. 

«*  A  dxeadrnl  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can 
tell."  SpxHSxa. 

"In  one  (Ben  Jonion)  we  mar  respect 
the  profundity  of  learning,  in  the  other 
(Shakespeare)  we  mvst  admire  the  sob- 
limity  ci  genins.** — <%serwr. 

DERANGE.    DisoRDaa. 

DxRANGE  (Ft.  dirungerj^  rangfrmnk 
or  order)  and  Disobdbr  (Fr.  d^aordrt, , 
Lat.  ord)£Mm,  rank,  onUr)  are  so 
.much  alike  Uiat  they  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  a  mass  of 
papers  may  be  disordered  or  de- 
ranged. Butfrom  other  iUustrations 
it  would  be  seen  that  Dex  a  nob  is  com- 
monly applied  to  matters  of  mental 
or  internal,  Disobdbr  to  matters  of 
physical  or  external,  arrangement, 
it  IS  only  an  extension  of  this  to  say 
that  disorder  bears  reference  to  the 
fact,  derangement  to  the  intention,  of 
order.  A  defeat  of  a  general  will,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tbrows  his  arm^ 
into  disorder,  deranse  more  or  less  hii 
own  plans.  This  aistinction  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  &ct  that  thinn  of 
MM  mind  are  often  viewed  metapnon- 


A 
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eallj,  that  ii,  after  the  analogy  of 
thing[s  of  sense.  Thus,  *'  a  diaoraered 
imagination  "  ia  one  m  which  the  A- 
cultiea,  aa  in  a  machine^ have  lott  their 
juat  diapoaitiony  after  the  analos^  of 
such  diaturbanoe  of  the  bodily  func- 
tiona  aa  accompanies  or  creates  aiaeaae. 

«*  Wketh^  tiUs  folljr  (ezpeiisiTeDe«  of 
4x«n)  mmj  not  prodaoe  mmny  othar  follies, 
•a  eotire  deramgement  of  domestic  life, 
•btord  maonen,  neglect  of  dntiee,  bad 
mothers,  m   general    cormption   of  both 


ixes."— 


*'  In  wildest  nombers  and  disordered  verse." 

LTTTXLTOir. 

DERIVE.    Trace.    Deduce. 
Of  these,  Trace  (Fr.   tracer)  is 

Eneric,  meaning  to  draw  a  line  (L. 
,t.  tractiart),  or  to  prosecute  a  given 
line,  whether  materially  or  mentally, 
aa  to  trace  a  river  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  or  firom  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  trace  a  line  of  march. 

Derive  ^Lat.  derivare,  to  lead  away 
vMteTy  rwui)  and  Deduce  (LaL  dcdu' 
c£ri,  to  lead  down  or  away)  indicate  a 
tracing  in  one  direction,  Uiat  is,  from 
the  source  or  origin  downwards.  To 
derive  is  to  trace,  and  so  to  refer  to  the 
physical  cause ;  to  deduce  is  to  trace, 
ana  so  refer  to  the  logical  cause  or 
reason.  A  river  derives  its  waters 
from  a  certain  source;  a  word  is 
derived  from  a  certain  grammatical 
root ;  a  nation  derives  its  orig^  from 
one  or  more  historic  causes,  as  a  vic- 
tory, a  migration,  and  the  like.  We 
deduce  inferences  from  statements, 
and  conclusions  from  premises. 

*'  But  this  kind  of  writings  which  seems  to 
be  reformed,  which  is,  that  writing  should 
be  consooaat  to  spcusking,  is  a  brsneh  of 
nnprofltable  subtleties;  for  pronunciation 
itself  erery  day  increases  and  alters  the 
IkshioD ;  and  the  derivation  of  words,  espe- 
cially firom  forei^  lansnages,  are  utterly 
de&oed  and  eztrngoisned." — Baoov,  Alt' 
vaneewteiU  qf  Learning. 

**  From  the  words  of  Moses  dted  by  oar 
8a>'iour,  the  doctrine  of  a  fbture  state  may 
as  clearly  be  deduced  as  firom  any  single 
text  which  can  be  produced  out  of  any  one 
of  the  prophets. "WoRTur. 

"  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land 
■or  traced  ont  any  shore  but  what  1  saw 
myselt"— Cook's  Voyagee. 

DEROGATE.    Detract. 
These  words  are  in  meaning  very 
closely  allied,  and  may  in  many  caaea 


[deeite] 

be  used  inditferently ;  but  Deiooa- 
TiON  refera  to  intrinsic  ^oodncis,  Di* 
traction  (Lat.  ditraetimiem,  a  takmi 
away)  to  the  estimation  in  which  a 
thing  is  held.  Etymologically  ooa* 
sidered,  Drrogatb  (Lat.  ^cH^m,  (t 
repeal  part  of  a  law)  IB  a  term (tf  kg*- 
lation.  Derog^ation  ia  putial  sad  in- 
diiect  abrogation,  \vben  a  sabie* 
quent  law  lessens  the  faros  isd 
application  of  an  older  law,  the  eks- 
racter  of  the  former  is  technicaliyaid 
to  be  derogatorj|r.  Dero|^on  tibi 
|Uaee  when  a  thing  that  is  estinsUe 
suffers  deterioration ;  detractioa  whet 
a  thing  that  ia  eateemed,  or  is  cspiibfe 
of  being  esteemed^  ii  lewpinw  or 
cheapened  in  the  estimation  of  otbot. 
Hence  Derogate  belongs  to  the  in- 
fluence of  drcumatanoea,  while  Ite- 
TRACTION  is  exclusively  the  act  of 
persons.  For  instance,  we  might  mj^ 
"  Hia  warmth  of  temper  derogiW 
muoh  from  a  character  ocbenrie 
worthy  of  high  reapect  j  "  or^  snia, 
''  The  speaker,  in  speaking  of  sua  » 
one,  detracted  much  from  his  repnti* 
tion  bv  ascribing  to  him  ill-tnper. 
and  other  auch  £rogatory  qualitiei-'' 

*'I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Ckri» 
tian  religion  to  say  that  the  Audanwstti* 
of  it,  that  is,  all  that  is  necessary  to  ki 
believed  in  it  by  all  men,  is  eaiy  to  te 
tmderstood  by  all  men." — Locks. 

"  1  know  it  has  been  the  fiMhioa  to  ^ 
tract  both  from  the  moral  and  UterttT 
character  of  Cicero ;  and  indeed  nathcr  Ifl* 
life  nor  his  writings  are  without  the  chft- 
racteristacs  of  humanity .** — BLiioz. 

DESCRIBE.     Depict.    Chaeic- 

TERIZE. 

Describe  (Lat.   diacrUtbre)  is  tD 
write  down  an  account,  hence  to  give 
an  account,  whether  in  writing  or 
spoken  words.     True  deseriptioo  ii 
the  giving  in  worda  of  an  account 
analogoua  to  that  of  ocular  represen- 
tation ;  only  Describe  goes  nuther, 
and  gives  a  representation  of  complex 
objecta  or  moral  eventa,  aa  w^  as 
visible  forms  or  transactioiis ;  aa,  to 
deacribe    the    circumatances    under 
which  such  an    event    took    place. 
Description  belongi  to  the  external 
manifestations  of  things,  and  ought 
to  be  full  and  clear,  that  ia,  it  ahould 
enumerate  all  particulara,  and  repre- 
aent  them  accurately  and  vividly. 


«] 


1  teU  pnitecnftc  hflr  basTcafy 

nmgb  wBiit  of  akilU  htrbmtf 
gxaeal*  Spxhskb. 

(Lat.  <Kptii;fr».  port.  <i«- 
piwliuy,  dcffrite)  lefen  to 

deseription  of  anything 
f  be  brought  with  more  or 
letnes  before  die  mind'f 
b  DEacniBB  and  Dspict  in- 

lepreaentation  of  erery 
mected  with  the  tabjeet 
or  depicted. 

\€t  flfore  depicted  on' the  ebo- 
liui  of  tile  vfJ'—AntedaiUa  ef 
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TimnB  (Gt.  y^fanrfif,  an 
)  ia  employed  in  moral  de- 
)f  what  repreaents  the  anb- 
leading  festare  or  featai«8. 
rhcde  oonrae  of  oondnot,  or 
elan  of  character  in  men, 
ud  to  be  characterized  hy 
tnmg  and  dutmetive  epithet. 
Be,  which,  without  delineat- 
stail,  Beta  a  peculiar  mark 
mponit. 


I  Martin  wm  worthilf  cAome- 
ba  Tiitoons  wad  learned  men  of 
be  prinoepa  Mnomm.'* — ^WooD« 

m. 

lY.  Earr.  Discovn.  Ds- 

BcnN.  DiariNovisH. 
JIT  (O.  Fr.dwTtw,  Latde- 
dneribti)  ia  to  diacorer  by 
bjecta  difficult  of  diacem- 
reaaon  of  diatance  or  dim- 
en  the  difficulty  ariaea  from 
lea,  aa  confuaion  among  a 
if  aimilar  objecta,  partial 
nt,  or  the  like,  we  employ 
Fr.  ttpkr).  Aa  Descky  de- 
iminatiTe  penetration  of  the 
on,  ao  Esnr  impliea  acute- 
ion  or  obaerration. 

3t  (O.  Fr.  duemarriar)  pointa 
ging  to  light  of  what  waa 
or  unknown.  Thia  may  be 
dental  or  the  reault  of  ape- 
ch. 


(LaL  dct)^^,  part, 
imetfoer)  ia  to  remove  what 
from  one'a  riew,  and  had 
at  caaea  purpoaely  aopliioed ; 
t  acriminal  or  a  crime.  Such 


a  purpoae  of  concealment,  however,  ia 
not  eaaeotial  to  the  term,  aa  we  apneak 
of  deteocinf^  an  error  in  a  calculation, 
or  a  frdlaey  in  an  argpiment ;  onhr  what 
ia  detected  ia  never  a  matter  of  merit, 
but  alwaya  an  error,  &nlt,  or  crime.  . 

DiacsRTV  (Lat.  difctfmire,  to  tepa^ 
raUf  to  ttttle)  ia  to  perceive  with  the 
inherent  power  of  the  faculty  of  bodily 
^  or  mental  identification,  whue  DsacRV 
^  ia  alwaya  ph^ical.  From  thia  power 
of  exact  vision  comea  the  faculty  of - 
seeing  differencea  in  objecta;  and  this 
identification  of  an  object  by  aetting 
aaide  its  difference8|,  or  other  objects 
which  differ  from  it,  ia  duMrnaMnt. 
whether  in  the  physical  or  intellectua] 


aenae. 


DiBTTNOvisR  (Lat.  distmgu)hr§,  to 
prick  off)  phyaiodly  implies  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  object,  but 
a  aufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the 
obaerver  to  recognize  its  specific  feft- 
turea  and  characteristics,  and  so  to. 
avoid  confusion  with  other  objecta. 
The  moral  application  is  analogous  to 
thia.  When  the  next  atep  ia  taken, 
and,  on  the  noond  of  this  accurate 
perception,  the  object  ia  parted  ofif 
from  other  objects — ^this  is  discern- 
ment. The  one  sees  clesrly,  the  other 
aeparatively. 


"  The  first  deterieing  of  the  enemT'i  ap- 
proaeb.'*— HoLUiSHKD. 

"Seenre,  nnnoted  Conrad'e  prow  paaed 

by. 
And  anchored  where  hit  ambnah  meant  to 

Ue. 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jottinr  cape 
That  ream  on    high   its  rude   rantaatie 

shape.**  BnoH. 

"The  distinetion  of  a  first  dteeooerer 
made  ns  ebeerftilljenconttter  ererjr  danger, 
and  submit  to  ererj  inoonvenieace." — 
Cook's  Voyagee, 

**  The  Romans  were  plagued  with  a  set 
of  public  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's 
court  called  Cnriosi  and  Imperatoris  ocnii, 
part  of  whose  emplojment  was  to  go  about 
as  detodore  of  firands  and  misdemeanovrs.** 
— JoBTor. 

"  A  ditcemor  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  hmxtr^BiUe. 

"  No  more  can  70a  dittinguuh  of  a  man 
Tban  of  his  ontward  sbow." 


DESIGN.      PuBPosB.      IifTBNn. 


8TKOMTMB 
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TbcM  terms  all  refer  to  tlie 
tioa  of  the  mind  antecedent  to  actioiiy 
and  relatire  to  it. 

Mean  (A.  8.  m^nan;  cf.  wnndy 
Mentim,  and  manj  similar  words), 
being  of  Saxon  origin,  is  the  most 
oomprsfaensi?e  and  eoUoqaial,  and  is 
employed  of  matters  of  any  degree  of 
importanoe,  signiQring  ain4>lj  to  hare 
a  mind  to  do  a  thinff  or  to  say  it,  as, 
*'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that? " 
or,  *^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  this 
nomiagV  It  is  used  also  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  oiroumstanoesy  erenta,  or 
actions  in  the  sense  of  denote,  as, 
'^What  docs  that  ahonting  in  the 
■traets  mean  V  Meaning  leUtes  to 
purpose  in  speech  and  in  action. 

•' Thti  wMdrsd  what  ths  mlda 
Qo 


To  Dbsion  (Lat.  dei^arv,  to  mark 
out)  denotes  an  object  of  attainment 

{>laced  before  the  mind,  with  a  calcu- 
ation  of  the  steps  necessary  for  it.  It 
is  a  e&mpUeated  tnttntion  carried  into 
action,  or  pix>posed  for  it.  I  had  no 
design  to  nurt  yon,  means  it  wss  not 
a  part  of  my  aim  or  plan  to  do  so. 

"Aak  of  politidani  the  end  for  which 
Uwa  were  ongiaaUj  designed^  mad  ther  will 
answer  that  the  lawa  were  deiianodtm  a 
proteetUm  tar  the  poor  aad  weak  aaaiast 
the  oppreedoo  ef  the  rieh  aad  powerral." — 
BuBxa. 

To  I NTBND  ( Lat.  tfiteiid^,  to  ttrtteh 
toward* f  to  be  intent  upon)  points  to  no 
more  than  the  general  setting  of  the 
mind  upon  doing  a  thing.  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  you,  means  that  it  was 
accidental ;  and  intention  is  cosunonly 
opposed  to  accident.  It  demotes  no 
more  than  the  presence  or  action 
of  the  will  as  distinguished  from  its 
absence.  The  intention  is  a  move- 
ment or  inclination  of  the  mind  in  re- 
gard to  a  distant  object,  which  causes 
itjto  str«tch  forwara  toward  that  ob- 
ject. The  design  is  an  idea  chosen 
and  adapted,  which  implies  method 
and  meditation .  An  intention  is  pure 
or  otherwise;  a  desini  is  suddenly 
or  deliberately  ibrmea,  and  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  is  seldom  entirelr 
good.  One  may  be  mistaken  in  one  s 
mtentionS|  and  thwarted  in  one's  de- 
•igns. 


<« 


that  do 
maaeeof 


[DE80I 

ben0flt,Cha 
llvi 


of  it. 
Data 

blew  ^_ , 

them  ae  not  inteadara.''—FKL'TKki 

To   PUKPOSE    (with   SOBM   I 

pourpanetr;  with  othen  Lat 
tnm)  is  stronger  than  to  intn 
eating  a  permanent  resolutioa 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  < 
stances  must  be  made  sabserrie 
I  punmsed  to  hurt  you,  wooU 
that  I  had  been  wiUdiing  my 
tunity,  and  managed  «w»tfTi  i 
ingly.  The  difference  hetm 
tenbon  and  purpoae  is  that  % 
incipient  mux  deciaiTe  Tolitia 
tentions  may  be  remote,  paipc 
immediate.  The  intention  ii 
than  the  purpoae. 

to  ted 


life. 


DESOLATE.       DasauT. 

TARY. 

These  terms  express  under 
cations  the  idea  or  local  solitai 
plsoe  is  DssoLATB  (Lat.  daalii 
toUtanff  part,  of  tfoelofv)  in  ra 
to  human  occupation  and  uie. 
aolate  countnr  is  one  which  gi 
impieaaion  of  no  iiUmbitants  tc 
inhabit  it.  A  deaolate  house  a 
one  which  shows  no  signs  ef  c 
tion,  or  seeras,as  it  were,half  oo 
It  will  be  obserred  that,  like  th 
gloomy,0BsoLATBiaasubiectiT4 
than  an  objectiye  term.  &at  ia 
presses  not  so  much  tecteori 
ancea  of  nature  as  their  impr 
upon  our  own  minds.  Heoc 
sometimes  employed  exdusii 
the  sute  of  the  person, 

'*  Hare  merej  on  ine,  for  I  am  4 

•*  How  ie  BabjIoB  becsome  a  d^ 
among  the  natioae  1  *'^Bi6U. 

D  P.8EBT  (  Lat.  detSH!?«,psrt.  d 
to  abandon)  denotes  natural  ui 
for  occupation^  and  applies  < 
nataral  localities.  A  desert  ii 
without  inhabitants,  because 
without  the  natural  meana  of  si 
ing  them.  A  deaoUito  plao 
or  may  not  haTe  been  at  on 


I      {l>ft8TIKT] 
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^■wipigd,  and  aaj  b*  ptrUy  ooeapied 
«tpnteat. 

«  ftiB  BIM17  ft  flow«r  b  bom  to  binsli  nn- 


its 


OQ  Um  lUwert  ftir." 

SouTART  (Lat  ioDUariui)  denotae 
— ■otethan  remoTed  from  tbe  hsonts 
<«Dd  ooeopation  of  human  beinga. 
The  dentil  of  a  Sooth  American 
iwot,  taoarh  peopled  with  animals 
«f Maj  kinds,  would  be  terriblj  soli- 
tsrj  Id  a  man.  Solitary  is  applicable 
t»  penoiH  as  well  as  localities,  in  the 
!  of  TCmored  from  others  of  the 


"It  kfttk  bNB  dispalMl  wUeh  M  ft  state 
ef  gyterpgJBclioB,  tbe  todftl  or  the  aoH- 
•■y.*— AnaanuBT. 

DESPAIR.  Dkspomoivct.  Dis- 
nainoit. 

DttTOimiiiCY  (Lat.  Untmitm  de- 
P*/""*,  te  torn  ctnuragti)  is  the  least 
^^wleat,  but  often  the  more  lasting  of 
tbe  three.  It  is  a  low  state  of  the 
^elBgs  which  leads  to  an  unhopeful 
nevofthings. 

*Ht  fooad  has  Indian  friend  leaning  bis 
m4  aoiaic  a  post,  in  an  attitade  of  tbe 
ntkagwraad  dffpoadMqr."— €oOK^ 


Between  DcsPAra  and  Dispera- 
jojf  (0.  Fr.  detptrtTf  Lat.  detperan) 
w  M  a  praetieal  dtferenoe,  in  that 
^MapasluTe,  the  other  an  energetic 
^eleaneas.  This  is  expressed  in 
eoaaoB  language.  Men  &11  into  de- 
spair, and  are  worked  up  to  despera- 
^  Desperation  seises  the  weapon. 
iJffur  sits  with  folded  hands. 

'DetpairiM  tbe  tbovght  of  the  onattain- 
*MacM  tt  muy  ^ood,  whieh  works  diffe- 
"■df  is  nan's  auiids,  sometimes  {nrodadng 
^■Minui  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  in- 
<*eey.--L0CML 

P"»PAia  is,  howerer,  more  oompre- 
Wsnre  than  this.  "It  is"  says 
^^t^  "a  permanent  fear  or  losing 
yeraluabic  good,  of  soffenng  some 
^tidfal  eyil,  or  remaining  in  a  atate 
«ictiial  misery,  without  any  mixture 

"Onghters  of  SYe.whom  desperation, 
2^^  of  tbeir  first  fclse  step«  bath 
^""i  to  the  Jowert  walks  of  ynlgar  prosti- 
*— BiSEOP  HoasucT. 


DESTINATION.     Dwtinv. 

These  two  words  ( formed  from  the 
Lat.  deslXnany  to  destine)  differ  as  the 
human  and  controllable  from  the 
superhuman    and  uncontrollable    or 

SroTidential.  Destiny  is  used  of  in- 
ividuala  and  the  final  point  of  their 
personal  history.  Destination  of 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  denotes 
no  more  than  the  end  at  which  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  intended  to  arrire,  or 
the  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is  put. 

"  Wbieh  of  OS  in  settiaa  ovt  npea  a  Tisit, 
a  diversiott,  or  an  aAir  or  bnsiness,  appre- 
hends a  jpossibilitj  of  not  arririsg  at  his 
place  of  destinatum,  jet  at  the  same  time 
does  not  apprehend  himself  at  liberty  to 
alter  his  coarse  in  ear  part  of  his  pro- 
gress P '*—8karch,  Liffhtof  Nature. 

**  Thus  tbe  Pagans  had  tbe  same  notion 
with  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Seriptare 
of  a  doable  destimif  depending  apon  bnmaa 
ehoiee.''-^oaTDi. 

DESTINY.    Fate.    Lot.    Doom. 

Destiny  (sm  abore)  is  used  both 
of  the  end  to  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  ibre  apjMinted,  and  of  the  course  of 
things  which  brings  them  to  it.  The 
idea  of  destiny  inToWes  elements  of 
greatneiB  and  inunutability.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  oommon  things  or  per- 
sons or  the  details  of  life,  but  to  its 
apparent  purpose  and  consummation. 
One  may  stniggle  against  one's  lot.  or 
recorer  from  what  it  may  be  one's  nte 
to  suffer;  but  destiny  is  final  and  ir- 
resistible. Any  one  might  speak  of  his 
fate  or  his  lot;  only  those  who  run 
important  careers  could  speak  of  their 
destiny. 

"  Bat  who  can  tarn  tbe  strsam  of  desHmjf, 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  neceflsity. 
Which  fast  is  tied  to  Jere's  eternal  seat  r 

SPXNSSB. 

Fate  stands  to  Destiny  as  an  item 
to  a  sum  (  Lat.  fatum,Jat€\  and  is  em- 
ployed^ as  destiny  never  is,  of  the  de- 
tai/f  of  life.  It  is  seldom  used  in  a 
fiiTOurable  sense,  as,  <'  In  travelling 
it  is  almost  always  my  frte  to  meet 
with  delays."  So  far  as  a  man's  con- 
dition has  resulted  from  unconscious 
causes,  as  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  we  speak  of  his  fate.  So  fitr  as 
we  attribute  it  to  the  ordainment  of 
more  powerful  beings,  we  speak  of 
his  destiny.     Fate  is  hliod ;  destiny 
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baa  foresight.    The  theist  tpetka  of 

destmy,  the  atheist  of  fate. 

"  I  would  not  hare  that  faU  liriit  npoo 

I,  wbo 


fov  which  vMth  to  beftJl  •com, 

mUcd  stadoats  boeomo  tilTor  baehelofa  and 

Icadoa  iBasteTa."->HowaLi» 

Lot  (Fr.  Ut^  dwn)  oommonlr  re- 
fers to  something  connected  with  the 
whole  coarse  of  life,  which  g^Tes  it  a 
distinctive  character  for  good  or  for 
ill,  as, ''  Trouble  is  the  common  lot  of 
men." 

"To  labour  U  tbo  Ut  of  man  bdow; 
And  whan  Joro  faTo  as  Ufa  ho  gare  aa 

Pope. 


Doom  {dum^  to  Judgt)  is  the  final 
close  of  life,  reeiurd^  as  a  matter 
foreordained,  ana  is  never  used  in  a 
happy  sense.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
like  lot,  of  the  details  of  life  itself^ 
when  it  is  at  onoe  unhappj  and  con- 
tinuous,  as,  **  I  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  years  of  my  early  life  in  exile 
from  my  home.' 

**  lire  Hector  meet*  bit  doom.**— Von. 

DESTITUTE.    Dbtoid.    Voib. 

Of  these,  Void  j[Lat.  vKduui)  has  a 
physical  application,  although  the 
word  empty  is  at  present  a  more  com- 
mon  substitute  fer  it,  as — 

*'  The  void  helmet.*— Gowpsr's  iUad. 

Devoid  is  reserved  for  the  morally 
empty.  There  is  very  little  difference 
of  meaning  between  it  and  Destitute 
^Lat.  dimtuere,  part.  distXtiituSf  to 
/or«iXcs),but  Devoid  partakes  rather  of 
thenatureof  a  purely  neg^ative,  Desti- 
tute of  a  privative  epithet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  destitute  is  to  be 
devoid  of  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  belong,  or  where  it  might 
oe  requisite^  as  beasts  are  devoid  of 
speech,  which  nature  has  simply 
dienied  them.  A  man  is  destitute  of 
learning  when  we  think  of  his  capa- 
bili^  of  acquiring  it,  devoid  ot  it 
when  we  think  of  tne  simple  fact  that 
he  does  not  possess  it.  Destitute  is, 
therefore,  commonly  employed  of  the 
absence  of  the  common  requirements 
or  necessaries  of  life ;  as,  destitute  of 
daily  food  or  of  clotiiing,  where  we 
should  not  employ  devoid.  Devoid 
thus  seems  to  nave  a  more  abstract 
usage,  as  we  might  stfll  say,  devoid 
•f  S\  means  of  subsistence.    We  are 


devoid  of  fecaltieB,  and  dc 
means  or  jpoasesaions.  Bi 
stZDilger  difference  lies  in  th( 
DssTrruTB  involves  the  nc 
sion  of  what  ia  in  some  way 
or  dnirabU  to  possess ;  whO 
ia  more  neutral,  and  may  b 
the  absence  of  fenlty  or  cnlpi 
ties. 


•« 


eertaineih* 
Ci 


"This  feiia  lady  on  thie  wiM i 
Of  all  comfort  and  coneolatioa 


DESTRUCTIVE.  Rum 

NICIOUS. 

We  use  the  term  Destkuci 
dettruHre,  to  jmll  down  sometk 
when  we  simply  think  of 
dency  to  efieet  permanent 
tion  to  what  haa  form,  lift 
power,  and  the  like. 

«*  Loaded  with  sold,  he  tent  hb 
From  aoiae  and  tnmnlts  and  i 

1 


We  use  the  term  Ruiw 
ruindnu,  ^oing  to  ruin)  i 
think  of  Uie  wbu  of  that 
so  destroyed^  for  ruin  is  d< 
visible.  Ruined  reputation 
hopes,  and  the  like,  are  ter 
ing  the  feimess  of  what  is 
not  the  mere  loss  or  destro 
destructive  agency  simply  ta 
and  may  be  so  fiur  good  if 
that  is  destroyed  oe  nox 
ruinous  implies  the  taking  i 
sad  and  fatal  way  of  what  i 
desire  to  live  ana  last. 

"  Of  all  thaee  ezpauiTo  and 
projects,  howeTer«  which  bring  1 
upon  the  neater  part  of  the  | 
engage  in  uem,  there  is  none  pei 
^rkcti  f  ruinous  thma  the  eearcl 
illverand  gold  mines." — Smith 
Nations. 

Pernicious  (Lat.  peraVe 
stmetive)  is  employed  of  wl 
man's  inner  powers ;  as,  of  li 
monls,  interfering,  as  the  *< 
mologically  implies,  with 
force  of  things  (psmSeor^  t 
right)f  and  obstructive  of  n 
energies,  physical  or  moral 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  aa  Dh 
or  RuiNOVs.  That  which  if 
tive  removes  what  exists,  tl 


^deteriorate]      discriminated. 
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is  Toinoos  tpoUs  what  exists,  that 

wliieh  is  ptmieious  man  it.  Deitmc- 

tifc  and  minoas  influences  are  ahso- 

kite  and  final,  pemicioas  inflaence 

Bij  be  oonntermcted  or  removed. 

"  Ht  wliohM  Tcnted  a  pendekms  doctrine 
Iff  jnbliifeBd  Ml  ill  book  mint  know  that  bis 
glut  ud  his  life  detcnains  not  together." 

— 80CTH. 

DESUETUDE.    Disuii. 

Dbitsk  is  simply  the  cessation  of 
mttomary  or  common  ose.  Dssue- 
TTDi  (Lat.  dau€tudo)  is  the  cessation 
of  cnttom,  fiuhion,  or  practice.  In 
icgtrd  to  the  present  &snion  of  dress 
IB  oar  own  ooontrj  as  compared  with 
tkst  of  the  last  century,  the  rapier  has 
jsUea  into  disuse,  the  wearing  of  it 
into  deiaetude. 

DETAIL.    DKTiiiLB. 

Derired  from  the  French  detat//«r, 
to  oit  up,  hence  to  deal  with  seTerallj 
or  in  jMiticnlar.  These  words  are  re- 
ipeetiTely  snbjectire  and  objectiTe  in 
tMir  character.  The  Terb  to  tUtail 
by  tbe  fioroe  of  the  former.  It  is  to 
oraaerate  sereral  things,  or  to  de- 
■tribe  a  complex  thing  according  to 
tbe  wreral  particulars  which  compose 
it  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others^ 
the  angular  and  the  plural  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  as  m  the  case  of 
Run  snd  Ruins.  We  make  the  de- 
tiil  ind  find  the  details ;  the  one  is  the 
unner  in  which  the  thing  is  repre- 
Ksted,  the  other  the  items  of  which  it 
>  eomposed.  Erery  complex  trans- 
iction  m  life  has  its  manifold  details 
of  which  an  account  may  from  time  to 
tiae  be  given  in  detail. 

DETER.      Discourags.     Dis- 

■lAITKN. 

Dktir  (Lat.  diUrrcrtf  to  frighten 
^>'na)  is  to  prevent  from  action  by  fear 
of  ccmsequences,  or  of  the  difficulty, 
Wudenoe,  or  risk  of  the  attempt. 
,  toDf8COuaAOB(0. Fr.de«courager) 
v  to  prevent  from  action,  or  to  lessen 
energy  in  action  by  such  representa- 
tioBs  ss  affect  the  spirit  of  the  person 
ttntemplating  or  making  the  attempt. 
DiKouaAOE  admits  of degrees,butD£- 
Ttt  ii  absolute.  Circumstances,  as  well 
**tbe  representations  of  individuals, 
B17  deter,  discourage,  or  dishearten. 
Peiona  are  discouraged  in  their  under- 
^^^ingi,  and  deterred  yrom  them. 


'*  80  that,  vpaa  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  why  snj  maxi 
should  be  deterred  firom  a  holj  and  virtooiis 
life  for  fear  of  the  labour  and  pains  of  it. 
Because  every  one  that  is  wicked  takes 
more  pains  in  another  way  and  is  more  in- 
dnstriotts«  only  to  a  worse  purpose.*'-  -Til- 
LOT8OH. 

"A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable 
letters  by  which  the  wits  of  France  hare 
signalised  their  names,  will  prove  that 
other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from 
the  like  attempts  by  the  consciousness  of 
inability."— J2ain62er. 

Dishearten  is  in  English  what  Dis- 
covRAOE  is  as  a  word  of  French  and 
Latin  formation  {cacur,  Lat.  cor,  the 
heart) ;  but  Discour  ag  e  may  apply  to 
the  case  in  which  the  action  is  in- 
tended only.  Disheartened  implies 
that  it  is  actually  undertaken.  One 
is  deterred  from  beginning;  dis- 
couraged in  beginning^  or  in  proceed- 
ing ;  disheartened  in  proceeding. 
Disheartened  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, Discourage  both  to  persons  and 
tbeir  efforts. 

"  His  astonished  and  disheartened  col- 
leagues.**— BA.xcRorr. 

Deter  and  Discourage  denote  gene- 
rally the  action  of  the  judgment.  Dis- 
hearten an  influence  upon  thespirits. 
One  is  deterred  by  formidable  diffi- 
culty or  opposition,  discouraged  by 
the  representations  of  advisers,  or  a 
calm  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  disheartened  by  anything  that 
robs  us  of  spirit,  energy,  or  hope. 

DETERIORATE.    Deosnerate. 

The  idea  of  growingworse  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  That  is  said  to 
Deteriorate  (Lat.  dtteribraref  to 
make  worse)  of  which  the  intrinsic 
goodness  is  impaired.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  that  which  is  good  and 
excellent  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical sense.  That  is  said  to  Degene- 
rate (Lat.  deginhnref  to  makef  or  to 
grow  woru)  which  deteriorates  so  as  to 
receive  new  properties,  and  these,  ge- 
nerally, inferior  or  worse ;  or  to  depart 
from  so  as  to  fall  short  of  a  collective 
standard.  Courage  deteriorates  when 
it  simply  diminishes,  it  degenerates 
into  cruelty  or  rashness.  In  deteriora- 
tion the  leading  idea  is  the  impaired 
state  arrived  at,  in  degeneration  the 
noble  state  departed  from.  IndividuaU. 
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noes,  and  moral  qualities  or  character 
may  deteriorate  or  degenerate.  Phj- 
sical  qualities  or  character  may  de- 
teriorate,  not  degenerate,  except  when 
they  heloDg  to  penona. 
"  When  wit  trMMcreMetb  deeeney  it  iU- 


generates  into  insolence  and  imfietf," — 
TiLLOiaoH. 

WM  greatly  deteriO' 


••The  art  of 
rated."— BoVTKmY. 


DEVELOP.    Unfold.   Unravel. 

To  Devklop  is  to  open  out  what 
was  contained  in  anotner  thing,  or 
in  the  thing  itself  (  Fr.  divtlopper).  In 
Develop  these  ttoo  ideas  are  inherent; 
vis.,  the  gradual  opening  of  the  whole 
containing,  and  tne  gradual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  particular  contained.  So 
we  might  say,  **  Time  developed  his 
character/*  or  '*  Circumstances  de- 
veloped the  cruelty  which  was  latent 
in  his  character.'  Unlike  Unfold, 
Develop  is  not  used  of  purely  phy- 
sical processes.  We  speak  of  the  (de- 
velopment of  plans,  plots,  ideas,  the 
mina  ;  and  also  of  the  development  of 
ontf  species  from  another,  ot  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  in  growth ; 
but  these  are  scientific  terms  involving 
other  ideas,  as,  «.^..  of  the  vital  func- 
tions in  growth.  We  should  never 
speak  of  the  development  of  a  fla^  or 
a  table-cloth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  used  of  manual  or  mechanical 
unfolding.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  sense  of  the  mechanical  process  of 
gradually  opening.  Unfold  is  used  as 
well  as  in  tne  other;  but  in  this  latter 
Develop  expresses  far  more  than  Un- 
FOLDy  and  relates  to  the  laws  of  ex- 
pansion by  which  a  thing  unfolds  in 
definite  sequence  of  expansion,  and 
\n  conformity  with  principles  which 
conserve  the  type  developea.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  true  and  a  vicious  de- 
velopment. But  Unfold  when  used 
of  immaterial  things  means  little  more 
than  to  exhibit  or  declare  in  order;  as 
to  unfold  a  tale.    Principles,  plots,  or 

f>lans  are  developed,  circumstances  un- 
blded,  difficulties  and  mysteries  un- 
ravelled. When  Develop  is  used  of 
intellectual  subject-matter,  it  denotes 
the  opening  out  of  what  contained 
many  ideas  really  expressed,  but  in  a 
manner  so  close  and  latent  as  not  to 
ctrike  the  observation  or  come  home 


to  the  understanding.    A  ^ 

tion  sums  up  a  matter  to  oompleteljr, 
that  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  «• 
velop  that  definition  to  give  sll  that 
has  to  be  known  oonoeming  it 

To  Unravel  (O.  Germ,  rr/ta,  to 
fUick)  is  purely  a  mechanical  effort 
of  separating  what  is  complicated, 
whether  naturally  or  aocidentaUj,  and 
expresses  simple  disentanglement,  not 
pn^wth  or  expansion.  As  the  fbnwr 
indicate  ordinary  procesaes  of  natoTt 
or  art,  so  the  latter  indicates  extraor- 
dinary and  counteractive  proeeiMi. 
and  often  implies  the  abnormal  ftat« 
of  that  which  needa  to  be  unraTelled. 

"  Then  take  him  to  devdop  iffon  can. 
And  hew  the  blo^  off  and  get  oat  the  am.* 

Pope 

**  Sereral  pieces  of  eloth,  the  kifaUm 

bad  Men  beiii|[  flflr  jards  long,  wkkk  tker 

unfolded  and  ditplajed  so  aa  to  nukttki 

greatest  ahow  poasible.'*— Cook's  rcyofd- 

"  What  riddle's  this  P  Ui^vtd  jmU. 
dear  Rohio.**— Biar  Joirsov. 

"  That  great  c&ain  of  eanaee  whieli,  link- 
ing one  to  another,  even  to  the  throottf 
Qod  Himeelf,  can  never  be  uKrmodM  \tj 
an  J  indaetrj  of  ooxe." — BuaKX. 

DEVOUT.  Pious.  Reucwcs. 
Holy. 

Of  these  the  two  former  are  appii* 
cable  only  to  persons,  the  last  in  tbi 

{general  sense  of  connected  with  or  re- 
sting to  religion,  to  things,  ai  r^ 
ligious  edifices,  meetings,  books,  &e., 
holy  places,  and  the  iDce.  The  De- 
vour man  (Fr.  d£vot)  is  he  wboie 
mind  is  given  to  religions  fieelin^) 
and  is  apt  in  the  exercise  of  pnj[^> 
divine  praise,  and  spiritual  medita- 
tion. The  Pious  man  (Lat  f^) 
has  reverence  and  love  towara  tbe 
Supreme  Being.  As  Devout  points 
to  the  external  observances  of  ^ 
ligion,  so  Pious  points  to  its  flK"*^ 
sentiments. 

Religious  (Lat  reA^,  rvoftnf* 
for  God)  is  a  wider  term,  and  de 
notes  one  who,  in  a  general  seoi^ 
is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  tod 
is  opposed  to  irreligious  or  wculdlTt 
as  the  pious  man  is  opposed  to  tw 
impious  or  profane,  ana  the  devout  to 
the  indifiTerent  or  irreverent. 

Holy  ([A.  S.  hdlig),  when  used  of 
persons,  is  employed  to  denote  msa  of 
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ntlinen  or  puritj  and  in- 
ife,  the  resalt  of  the  con- 
ence  of  religion  upon  their 

M«  the  devoutneMM  of  His  mmd 
It  retiremeat  to  •olitAry  pnjet, 
1*1  girin^  of  thuiks,  in  Hit  re- 
tie  bcttQtiet  and  operations  of 
e  bomi^  of  Proridence,  in  His 
esses  to  His  Father,  n^rs  fiar- 
t  short  bnt  solemn  one  baore 
rnM  firom  the  dead,  and  in  the 
r  His  beharionr  in  the  garden 
•▼ening  of  His  life.**— Palkt. 

lie  dnty  is  made  np  bnt  of  three 

a  man  lire  soberly  ^th  respect 

rigfateoosly  with  respect  to  his 

and  pioudjf  with  respect  to 

X?. 

it  requisite  in  religion  is  serions- 
inresnon  can  be  made  without 
117  life  so  fisr  as  others  are  able 
IS  is  now  and  tben  prodnoed  bj 
notiTes  or  by  dint  of  habit;  but 
ioQsness  there  can  be  no  relwicm$ 
:  the  bottom,  no  course  of  con- 
retigum*  motires;  in   a  word, 
sno  religion."— Pajubt. 
tat  spires,  ye  antiane  towers 
iTB  the  watery  glaae 
ratefnl  science  still  adores 
ry's  koty  shade.'*  Obat. 

CRITY.  Address.  Adroit- 


terms  are  employed  in  a 
md  moral  sense,  tnat  is,  are 
lalogously  to  moral  thing^. 

I  (Fr.  adntu)  is  more  mental 
lieal  in  any  case.  It  denotes 
ieallj  applied,  so  as  entirel j 

certain  end,  especially  one 
on  short  notice.  It  is  more 
nsivethan  Dexterity  (LAt. 
M,  Jert^ra,  th€  right  hand), 
rKESS  (Fr.  adroit,  dtxteroiu, 

Dexterity  is  that  kind  of 
I  whidi  comes  of  being  a 
laster  by  practice  or  expe- 
'  the  means  or  instrument 
I.  Address  may  be  shown 
ring  advantages;  dexterity 
tness,  which  is  a  sharp  and 
chibition  of  dexteritjT)  rather 
e  skilful  SToidance  of  danger, 
I  from  difficulty.  Address  is 
of  manners,  that  is,  manners 
cally  exhibited  towards  cer- 
ons.  Ixmnging^  inattention. 
;  in  company  indicate  baa 
.    Hesitation,  shyness,  stam- 


mering, a  want  of  self-pomieHsion,  or 
too  much  of  it,  show  a  bad  address. 
Dexterity  relates  primarily  to  the 
manner  of  executing  things,  address 
also  to  the  means.  Dexterity  is  more 
fully  dependent  on  practice  and  use, 
address  on  natural  qualities.  Dex- 
terity gires  an  air  of  ease  and  conse- 
quent g^ce  in  action;  address  adde 
an  air  of  fineness  and  art.  Dexterity 
is  manual  address,  as  address  is  mental 
dexterity.  Small  matters  may  be  con- 
ducted with  dexterity.  Address  is 
shown  not  in  trivial  but  in  important 
thing^. 

"  Whatever  good  f^m  clear  understand- 
ing, deliberate  advice,  sagacious  foreoi^ht, 
stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right 
intention, and  orderly  proceedtngdoth  natu- 
rally result,  wisdom  confers/'-^ARBOW. 

"  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in 
common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much  practice  and  experience." — Smith, 
Wealth  of  Natitms. 

"  The  stoic  and  the  libertine,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  are  equally  adroit  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  teleseope  and  the  quadrant.** 
— HOBSLET. 

DIADEM.    Crown.    Coronet. 

The  Crown  (Lat.  corona)  is  the 
simplest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
these  terms.  It  is  applicable  to  almost 
anything  that  encircles  the  head,  b^ing 
of  a  solid  and  ornamental  character. 

The  Diadem  (Gr.  hahi/Aa,  a  hand, 
orJilUt)  was,  as  its  name  expresses, 
an  ornamental  head-band  or  fillet 
worn  as  an  emblem  of  royalty.  The 
Coronet  is  a  slighter  kind  of  crown. 
The  crown  is  uie  symbol  of  royal 
authority  and  dignity,  the  diadem  of 
imperial  splendour,  the  coronet  of 
titled  nobility. 

DICTATE.  Prescribe.  Suggest. 

To  Dictate  (Lat  dietart,  part. 
dictatui)  is  to  issue  a  oommand  in 
such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  appear  to 
be  based  upon  the  will  of  tne  com- 
mander; lAuch  deems  nothing  too 
minute  to  be  the  subject  of  such  com- 
mand, as  when  a  powerful  party, 
beinff  offended,  dictates  the  terms  on 
which  the  apology  shall  be  made.  To 
dictate  is  more  authoritative,  arbitrary, 
and  minute  than  Prescribe  (Lat. 
jtrteunbltrt),  and  has  to  do  with  the 
words    and   terms  and    minutiae  ot 
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things;  while  Prbicribb  has  to  do 
ntlier  with  rules  snd  general  modes 
of  dealing,  as  partaking  leas  of  the 
nature  ofoommand  and  more  of  direct- 
ion or  counsel.  Prescrihing  is  com- 
monly the  expression  of  superior  wis- 
dom, dictation  of  superior  power  onlj, 
or  the  sssumption  of  it. 

Suggest  (LaI.  sug^h^M)  is  less 
authorilative  than  either,  heing  a 
holding  out  of  partial  truth  or  the 
indirect  exhibition  of  counsel  or  com- 
mand, in  faith  that  the  object  of  it 
will  himi*elf  supply  what  is  nracti- 
cally  needed  to  complete  it.  All  three 
are  used  of  internal  as  well  as  external 
promptings,  as  we  speak  of  the  dictates 
of  nature,  of  what  is  prescribed  by  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  and  of  the 
suggestions  of  prudence.  Of  the  three, 
it  may  be  said,  that  for  their  force,  dic- 
tation depends  on  the  power  of  the 
person  dictating,  prescription  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  thing  prescribed,  and 
suggestion  on  the  sense  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  suggestion  is  made. 

"I  hope  QoA  hath  given  to  me  to  be 
mHter  of  mjr  own  passion,  and  endowed 
me  with  that  reason  that  will  dictate  onto 
me  what  is  for  mjr  own  good  and  benefit." 
—State  Triale. 

"  Preecnbe  not  ns  oar  daties.** 

Shakispeabk. 

"  Arthor,  thej  say.  is  killed  to-night. 
On  yonr  suggestion.*'  Ibid. 

•'  Nothing  certainly  being  so  tyrannical 
as  ignorance,  where  time  and  possession 
enable  it  to  jireseribe.** — South. 

DICTIONARY.  Vocabulary. 
Glossary.  Lexicon.  Encyclopedia. 

Dictionary  (Fr.  dlctumnairt)  is  a 
list  of  words  commonly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  or  which  beloog 
to  a  system,  whether  of  language  or 
any  other,  as  a  dictionary  of  botany, 
medicine,  biography.  It  admits  of 
eyery  degree  of  copiousness  in  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  from  a  line  to 
an  article. 

Lexicon  (xi|tx^)  is  only  the  same 
word  in  Greek  tAdictionary  m  Engliiih, 
and  iaespeciallyapplied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  learned  langui^^  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

A  Vocabulary  (Lat.  v6cahulumy  a 
vocahUy  -or  word)  is  a  list  of  terms, 
like  dictionary,  connected  with  some 


system,  bat  not  professing  to  be  ei> 
liaustiye;  as,  %,g,  a  French  vocal 
of  words  most  oommonly  UKd  ia  eon* 
yersation.  It  giyea  the  meaning  bat 
not  the  explanation  of  words,  h 
sometimes  means  anj  person's  stock 
of  words. 

A  Glossary  (Lat.  glouarnMj  Gr. 
ykSta-m^  a  tongue)  ia  an  explssttlsr? 
yocabulary,  in  which  certaia  wa^ 
are  selected  and  arranged  for  cob- 
sideration  in  detail.  It  oomaionly 
consists  of  peculiar  words,  niif***'^'"' 
or  unknown* 

An  £ncyclopji.dia  (Gr.  ly«»x*- 
iraUeuty  a  somewhat  barbarotn  sabsti* 
tttte  for  fyxuxXi^c  mrnZtia  ;  litoiUf, 
eireuUtr  instruction^  i.e.^  instruction  la 
the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  vo* 
fessional  education  of  Greek  yoBtas). 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  not  restriettd 
to  any  system  or  province,  bat  en* 
braces  tlie  whole  sphere  of  bsBU 
knowled^,  and  explains  not  BMrelj 
the  meanmgof  wtnrdsybut  the  brsBchei 
of  knowledge  which  they  repreieot 

«*  The  laws  of  Ood  and  of  Natnre  sieair, 
bnt  Salmasins'  Dictiomay  is  vadoae."-' 
MlLTOV. 

"  His  voeabuUny  seems  to  hare  bees  i* 
larger  than  was  necessary  for  tb«  tnsii^ 
tion  of  bosiness." — Macaulat. 

«'  In  the  gloesarial  index  of  Ibnaer  c^ 
tioos  (of  Shakespeare),  the  resder  h« 
merely  been  presented  with  a  long  Urt  « 
words  and  rewrenoes  to  the  passsges  vivf* 
they  oeenr,  often  with  rery  different  do** 
ings,  and  is  thns  called  npon  to  rosn  o^ 
many  rolnmes  in  order  to  form  a  ^otsssi 
tot  himself.** — Boswkll. 

'*  The  lexicons  of  ancient  tongnes.'" 
Johnson. 

"  This  eneyelopeedia  and  roond  of  kno«* 
ledge.**— Sib  T.  Brown. 

DIET.    Foon.    Reoimen. 

As  Foon  expresses  generally  any 
thing  on  which  a  living  animal /cedj^ 
so  Diet  (Gr.  iUuray  manner  of  ihnng) 
and  Regimen  (Lat  ri^hnen,  tuidMcty 
government)  are  employed  oiuy  of  hu- 
man beines.  Diet  is  ordinary  and  sys- 
tematic food,  whether  prescribed  for 
health's  sake  or  in  any  other  way. 
Black  broth  was  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  ancient  Spartans.  Regimen  difiert 
from  diet,  first  in  relating  to  quanti^f 
as  well  as  Quality  of  food  preacribedf^ 
and,  secondly,  in  relating  to  other 


^ekence]        discbiminated. 

ftppeitainin^  to  the  way  of 
eren  to  fiutmg,  or  the  absti- 
rom  Ibod. 
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Ir  fcilvrv  m  remediM  maj  b«  reft- 
sttiilraled  to  th«  altenmoos  which 
AA  flrftne  is  foond  to  nadenro  in  the 
Ml  of  ages  hr  «  general  change  of 


lox,  Euayt, 

TERENCE.  Variety.  Va- 
«.  Contrast.  Diversity. 
fcnoN.     Contrariety.     Du- 

UISNT. 

rtRBNCB  (Lat.  dig^trtntia)  de- 
no  more  than  the  state  of  being 
) ;  and  inaamnch  as  N  ature  nerer 
17  repeaU  herself,  the  term  ia 
)jed  to  denote  the  mere  absence 
ntitj,  as,  "  It  is  a  different  per- 
whieh  ia  eqairalent  to, ''  It  ia 
hs  same   person."    The  term 
lEBNT  luui  to  be  distinguished 
mriom  on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
B  the  other.    Dipperent  showa 
sHkeneas  as  existing  in  general; 
out  marka  the  dissimilantj  of  the 
Bi.    We  might  say  that  things 
infinitely  Tsrious,  bat  not  in- 
tj  different,  for  thia  latter  word 
a  not  to  abstract  but  to  specific 
eness.    The  flowers  of  a  rose- 
will  be  of  rarioas  sizes  and 
s  cf  colour,  and,  if  the  land  be 
irill  be  different  from  the  white 
I.   Different  people  think  dif- 
tlj.    Various  is  thus  seen  to  be 
I  mtensitT  ^an  Dipper  ent.    On 
ther  hand,  Dipperent  stands  to 
[ti  sa  the  poaitire  to  the  negative, 
tbinga,  m  ao  far  as  they  are 
\j  two,  may  be  different  without 
\  unlike.     Between  two  things 
ire  different  we  may  still  draw  a 
•rison ;  but  unlikenesa  tenda  to 
ide  compariiion.    Different  be- 
I  to  the  inherent  nature  of  things, 
«  to  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
upon  na.    Blue  is  different  from 
> ;  a  circle  is  unlike  a  square, 
ffermce  implies  a  comparison  in- 
Esd  by  the  mind,  with  a  view  to 
te  confusion  by  pirecision  of  ideaa. 
rvDce  goes  no  futher  than  to  ez- 
identity.  The  difference  is  that 
iarity  of  quality  or  form  which 
gs  to  one  thing  exclusively  o^ 
er. 
tenectnal  difftrtncet  shall   shortly 


eease*  and  taea  moral  difermut  sball 
take  place.  One  moment  shall  equal  the 
learned  and  the  imleamed.  The  knowing 
and  ignorant  person  shall  at  last  stand 
npon  eqaal  gronnd  ;  bnt  the  good  and  bad 
men  shall  be  difierenoed  for  ever.** — Batxs. 

Distinction  (Lat.  (fuftncti^n^m)  hi 
sharply -defined  or  palpably-apparent 
difference.  Such  aistinction  may  be 
natural,  scientific,  practical,  or  scien- 
tific and  natural  at  the  same  time. 
'*  A  binary  constellation,  which,  under 
a  telescope  of  low  power,  looks  like  a 
single  star,under  one  of  greater  power, 
reeolvea  itself  into  two  diuinet  stars.'* 
This  ia  a  purely  physical  distinction. 
The  distinction  between  contrary  and 
eontradietory  propositions  in  log^o  ia 
technical  or  scientific.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
departments  of  nature  ia  both  scien- 
tific and  natural.  In  the  common 
phraae, ''  A  diatinotion  without  a  dif- 
ference,'" the  term  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  mental  or  scientific  distinction, 
which  the  phrase  denotea  as  being 
sought  to  be  made,  while  no  corre- 
sponding difference  exists  in  fact  or 
nature.  To  murder  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age,  means  to  do  so 
without  recognising  these  natural  diffe- 
rences ;  the  phrase  without  dutinetion 
being  here  equivalent  to^  without 
making  or  observing  a  distinction. 
Distinction  is  applied  to  delieatt  varia- 
tions, diversity  to  glaring  differences, 
difference  to  hottiU  unlikeness. 

"  Men,  women,  maids  without  diitinetion 
fall.**  Shakxspxarx. 

AsDippiRXNci  andDisTiNCTioN  are 
absolute, so  Variety,  Variation,  and 
Diversity  are  relative.  They  imply 
at  least  some  common  idea  to  which 
the  objects  are  referred,  if  not  aome 
common  nature  to  which  they  belong. 

Variety  (Lat.  vdriitatem)  denotea 
difference  of  such  a  nature  as  strikes 
the  observation  in  any  aggregate  of 
things,  or  in  one  thing  as  regards  the 
aggregste  or  class  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, as  a  variety  of  objecta  in  a 
landscape,  a  variety  of  the  species. 
Variety  is  an  ordinance  of  nature  for 
relievingthe  effect  of  too  great  unifor- 
mity. The  mind  takes  cognizance  of 
variety,  aa  the  taste  of  diversity  and 
the  perception  of  difference. 

Variation  (Lat.  »tfriaCibn«iii^  ex- 
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presses  s  process,  as  rtriety  expresses 
1  result;  and  therefore  may  mean  a  pur- 
posed inducing;  of  variety  as  well  as. 
that  which  is  without  design.  Variety 
can  only  be  between  two  or  more 
things  or  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  but 
Tariation  may  be  of  one  entire  thing. 
So  we  might  say,  **  There  is  great 
yariety  of  colour  in  this  aipgle  flower/' 
but  we  ^ould  mean  in  dinerent  parts 
of  it.  Or.  again,  the  flower,  that  is,  the 
whole  01  it,  has  undergone  great  varia- 
tion from  change  of  soiL 

DivxRsrrv  (Lat  diMrsftdtem)  is  in- 
ternal, essential,  or  natural  difference. 
This  mav  be  between  two  only  or 
many,  while  Vaezitt  is  of  many.  Yet 
diversity  falls  short  of  Contraristy 
(L.  Lat.  eontranstaessi^,  which  is  re- 
puffnant  diversity.  Diversitv  is  that 
diflerenoe  among  things  of  which  the 
taste  takes  cognisance,  and  by  the 
novelty  of  which  it  is  surprised  and 

5 leased.  A  diversity  is  a  striking 
ifference  either  in  the  properties  or 
appearance  of  the  same  object,  or 
'  amonff  more  than  one  object  contem- 
platea  simultaneously.  As  difference 
supposes  resemblance,  so  diversity 
supposes  opposition  and  contrasL 
which  the  taste  seeks  in  things,  and 
which  gratifies  it  when  found. 

«'  And  all  variety  or  difference  of  exU- 
tenoe  most  needs  wrlse  from  eome  external 
canse,  and  be  dependent  npon  it,  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  efflcienrf  of  that  canee, 
whataoerer  it  be."— Clarkk. 

*'The  essences  of  thing*  are  coDceired 
not  capable  of  snch  vario/um."— Locxx. 

"They  eannot  be  diTided,  bnt  they  will 
prore  opposite,  and  not  resting  in  a  bare 
div«rftty».rise  into  acoa^rsriefy.**— South. 

Contrast  (  Fr.confroifs)  is  strongly- 
marked  opposition.  This  implies  not 
necessarily  similarity  of  nature  in  the 
things  contrasted,  but  a  capabilitv  at 
least  of  being  viewed  together,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  room  for  con- 
trast. Any  two  or  more  things  which 
in  juxtaposition  exhibit  different  pro- 
perties or  excite  different  feelings  or 
impressions  in  the  mind,  may  form  a 
contrast. 

DiSAORXXMXKT  (te€  AoRxx)  IS  such 
contrariety  as  exists  between  things 
which  ought  to  be  at  one,  or  between 
which  an  unity  if  sought  to  b«  esta- 


[difficu] 


blisbed.  It  is  used  not  only  of  i 
of  the  human  will,  but  in  the  i 
sense  of  being  unsuited  or  at  vi 
as  two  narratives  may  dissgra 
'•Ctmtnutt  and 


CoirrRAST  can  only  be  empl 
objects  or  subjects  which  hsT 
thing  in  common  in  their  oi 
relations.  There  is  no  conti 
tween  a  man  and  a  dog  or  a  t 
between  a  tall  tree  and  a 
ahmb. 

*'  The  second  act  of  the  miDd  ii 
together  snch  single  objects  ia 
onr  oomparing  of  the  agrecinsal 
agrwemmt  between  then,  bjr  « 
make  propositions,  which  we  call  j 
^WhjukS. 

DIFFICULTY.     Obstaci 
PSDIMINT.    Obstruction. 

Difficulties  (Lat.  diffte 
are  generally  complicated,  Oi 
(Lat.  ohttactUumj  a  him 
and  Impedimbnts  (Lat.  imj 
turn)  usually  simple.  Difficu. 
not  usually  surmounted  by 
energy,  resolution,  hardiho( 
the  ujce,  but  by  patience,  si 

Sirseverance.  The  cutting 
ordian  knot  was  an  escape  f 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Ii 
ing  through  a  foreign  coun 
difficulties  of  the  general  lie 
incidental  things — ^the  badnes 
roads,  the  nature  of  the  clin 
disposition  of  the  natives,  the 
or  remoteness  of  provisions, 
cipitous  valley  suddenly  ; 
under  the  feet  of  the  soldiei 
be  an  obstacle,  that  is,  a  bi 
their  progress,  to  be  surmo< 
best  it  might.  As  an  obsta( 
ways  external,  so  impedi 
commonlv  internal,  and  oper 
tinually, having  the  effect  of  i 
progress,  while  an  obstacle 
altOKcUier  till  it  is  removed, 
might  be  an  obstacle,  a  hea 
an  impediment  to  the  trave 
common  parlance,  difficultiei 
and  solved,  obstacles  snrmou 
pediments  removed.  It  is 
that  the  ssme  thing  may  be  « 
all  three,  according  to  the 
view  from  which  it  is  regard 
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doaaenee  of  Demosthenet  wu  to 
Pulip  of  Maoedon  a  difficulty  to  be 
Bet  witli  hit  best  reeourcee,  an  ob- 
tadb  to  bis  own  ambition,  and  an 
iBpediment  in  bis  political  career. 
DuleQlties  perpleZy  impediments  em- 
btmas.  obstades-  deter  or  retard. 
piAentties  commonly  arise  out  of  tbe 
bberent  natare  and  character  of  the 
■alter  in  hasid.  Obstacles  come  from 
tmign  caoses.  Imuediments  come 
froBn  wma  ei^tablishea  law  or  superior 
force.  In  deUberatire  meeting^s,  mat 
diffiedties  axe  sometimes  nused  bj 
hedooB  spihis.  The  objection  of  the 
pvfntf  IS  conmonl J  a  serious  obstacle 
u  the  way  of  a  proposed  marriage. 
Tbat  it  sboidd  £m  within  the  pro> 
bibited  degrees  of  affini^  would  pre- 
M&t  laeh  an  impediment  as  it  might 
be  impossible  to  remore.  The  diffi- 
oiltj  eoibairasses,  and  no  more.  The 
obfttcle  hinders^  but  it  may  be  sur- 
mounted. The  unpediment  is  fatal ; 
tbe  only  hope  lies  in  remoring  it. 
JTbe  Obstruction  (Lat.  obttruc- 
tUvm)  is  not  so  strong  as  Obstacle, 
vbicb  Utter  has  also  a  more  abs^ttct 
KOie.  We  surmount  obstacles,  and  re- 
■wre  obstructions.  An  obstacle  may  be 
moral  and  internal,  as  indolence  is  an 
obsttde  to  success.  Obstruction  is 
uteraaly  and  lies  in  the  path.  An 
obetide  for  the  time  checxs,  an  ob- 
(traction  retards. 

"  Tm  kt  th*  obatmcUd  paths  of  ioiind  shall 

dear, 
Aid  bad  new  miuie  charm  th*  nnfolding 

POPK, 


"  Wu  erer  aajrthing  difiadt  at  gkniona 
■tiered  hj  a  radden  east  of  a  thoiuht, 
>*yiag  iljrietara  of  the  imagination  r  ** — 


*  The  want  of  this  (a  life  conformable  to 
m  niig&m  whkh  we  profesi)  hath  been  sa 
^^ptHmemt  to  the  pr<«rns  of  Christiaiutj, 
*^  s  itamblinK-block  in  the  way  of  ua- 

"Becanae  aa  obttaelt  by  natnre  earthly 
**d  foil  doch  not  receive  the  pure  deamess 
•')icbt''-.BAueK. 

DIFFIDENCE.  Distrust.  Mxs- 
YtcsT.    MnoiTiifO.    Suspicion. 

Of  these,  the  first,  DirFiosNCs 
(Ut  ^/Wentia),  if  the  word  stands 
'linie,  isonWosedofoorselTes.  It  is 
t  dittnist  of  our  own  powers,  or  a 


slowness  to  gire  ourselres  credit  for 
baring  any.  It  may  be  with  or  with- 
out sufficient  gprounds.  Distrust  is 
want  of  trust  both  as  regards  our- 
selves and  others.  It  relates  not  only 
to  the  power  but  to  the  will,  and  to 
schemes,  efforts,  and  the  like.  Mis- 
trust relates  not  to  the  power  but  omy 
to  the  will,  and  hence  can  only  be  pro- 
perly used  of  animate  beings.  To  dis- 
trust is  to  doubt  tht  mfficiency,  mis- 
trust, to  doubt  thg  integrity.  It  I  send 
a  messenger  on  a  conndential  errand, 
and  then  say  I  distrust  him,  I  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean.  I  distrust  his 
powers,  and  fear  tnat  he  will  not 
carry  out  succesafully  what  I  have 
confided  to  him.  If  I  say  I  mistrust 
him,  I  mean,  I  fear  that  he  will  inten- 
tionally olay  me  false.  To  distrust  i^ 
to  feel  aotence  of  trust.  To  mistrust  is 
to  hare  a  feeling  of  torong  trusL  Dis- 
trust is  more  nearly  reuted  to  diffi- 
dence^  mistrust  to  suspicion.  Mis- 
giving is  entirely  internal  or  reflexive. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  suggestion 
of  distrust,  when  the  shadow  of  doubt 
is,  as  it  were,  cast  back  upon  a  former 
conviction,  resolution,  or  act. 

Suspicion  (Lat.  ftupicionsm)  relates 
to  something  external  to  ourselves,  or^ 
at  least,  something  of  which  we  have 
no  direct  cognizance.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency to  believe  without  adequate 
proof  in  the  existence  of  aometoing 
which  is,  by  nsage.  unfavourable, 
hurtful,  or  wrong.  We  do  not  com- 
monly suspect  good.  Yet  this  sense 
is  not  to  be  absolutelT  excluded,  for 
both  the  verb ''  suspect  and  the  noun 
"  suspicion  "  are  sometimes  taken  in 
the  general  way  of  imagining  to  exist 
under  circumstances  of  concealment, 
as, ''  Judging  from  the  roughnees  of 
his  manner,  one  would  little  suspect 
the  real  tenderness  of  his  dispoai^ 
tion. 


"  There  were  some  essays  made  fidntly, 
diMdmUly,  and  oecasionally  at  first  like  thoM* 
of  men  who,  emerging  out  of  darkness,  were 
dauled  as  well  as  enlightened.**— BoLore- 

BBOKX. 


<«i 


'It  appears  evidently  that  God*S  moving 
David,  or  Satan's  prorokinghim,  or  his  own 
distruttful  heart  tempting  him,  to  nnmber 
the  people,  are  all  phrases  that  hare  one 
and  the  same  meaaug.*' 
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"  Next  stood  Mittnai,  with  frwiurat  tigh, 
Diwirdered  look,  and  •qnintiag  ere* 
Vnul«  meftgre  Enry  claimed  a  plare, 
And  Jealoiuy,  with  janndioed  hee." 

COTTOir. 

•*  No  maa  Rhonld  reckon  ererj  doubting 
or  wMuivin^  of  his  heart  about  the  safety  of 
his  tMritnal  estate  inounsisient  with  that 
eosfldenee  toward  Ood  which  is  here  spoken 
of."— South. 

<«  SHtfndtm  tamj  be  excited  bfsome  kind 
of  aecosatiun  not  supported  by  eridence 
sofflcient  for  conviction,  bat  sufficient  to 
trooble  the  repose  of  confidence."— Coo  aw. 

DIFFUSE.  Discursive.  Proux. 
Copious. 

Of  theie,  M  epithets  applied  to 
slylei  of  speaking  or  writing,  Dif- 
fuse (I-at.  diffundtref  part,  di/funo, 
to  pour  m  difftntU  dirtctUnu)  rather 
relatea  to  the  language,  Discursive 
(  Lat.  diicurvhref  to  run  ahoutj  part.  dt»- 
eurtui)  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  Prolix  (Lat.  prblixu$f  ttrttched 
Jar  out)  to  the  effect  of  both  in  com- 
bination.  A  difiiise  writer  or  speaker 
is  not  sparing  of  time  or  space.     He 
employs  sentences  which  might  have 
been  condensed  into /ewer  words,  and 
expands   into  imagery,  illustration, 
and  amplification  ofall  sorts.  Diffuse- 
ness  is  Uie  extreme  of  which  Copious- 
NEss    (Lat,    eopiotuSf   u^U    tupplied, 
tlomunt)  is  the  mean,  and  may  be  the 
result  either  of  wealth  of  thought  or 
language,  or  simply  of  the  contrary, 
and  an  inability  to  compress.     Dts- 
cuasrvB  denotes  the  absence  of  unity, 
system,  method,  and  sequence,     it 
belongs  to  a  mind,  which  does  not 
estimate  the  relative  bearings  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  subject-matter 
upon  the  central  point,  and  treats 
them  in  undigestea  series.     Prolix 
denotes  any  sort  of  protraction  of  dis- 
course which   imparts  the  sense  of 
wesriness.aud  of  superfluous  minute- 
ness or  tedious  lengtn  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

«« A  sentiment  which,  expressed  diftuely, 
will  harelj  be  admitted  to  be  jnst,  expressed 
concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited."— 
BUJB. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  unfavour- 
able sense  of  the  term  Discursive  is  of 
recent  growth.  In  the  older  English 
writers  the  word  is  employed  as  the 
ndjective  corresponding  to  ditecum 


—the  Latin  <f  isntrsau,  rsosntti^'— si  it 

the  following : — 

"  Rational  and  diaenrnwe  methods  ue  It 
oalvtnbemade  oseof  inphiloeopben.ws 
of  deep  reason,  and  improTed  miads.  Tls 
genenuitjr  of  mankind  would  be  attoly  ia* 
sensible  of  their  force.  "^Attxebuet. 

"But  flie  we  now  proiixitit  best  ii*- 
Chauckb. 

"  The  sense  of  the  laws,  I  am  son.  it  as 
my  side,  which  are  br  no  means  qaiisfif 
the  orator's  time.  It  is  not  breritj,  nt 
eopUmtn/tt»t  a  fall  representation  of  ercry 
eirenmstaace,  whkh  thej  reeomflMod."— 

MXLMOTH,  PUmjf, 

DIGNITY.    Loftiness.    Hircs- 

TINES8. 

DioNirr  (Lat  digtiUatem)  is  vied 
in  the  difierent  senses  of  exoeUenee 
or  importance,  high  station,  snd  lofti- 
ness of  demeanour.  In  this  littrr 
sense  it  is  the  honourable  m«tn  of 
which  the  others  are  vicious  ex- 
tremes. Di^ty,  in  its  best  tenie, 
is  that  elevation  of  soul  without  pride 
which  shows  itself  in  the  manners  ud 
in  demeanour  toward  others.  It  flovi 
from  a  proper  consciousness  of  wbit 
is  due  to  oneself,  combined  with  s  r^ 
cognition  of  the  claims  of  others. 

Loftiness  {Utfiy  an  upper  nm; 
prop,  meaning,  atr;  A.  S.  l^,  per 
lu/t)  is  such  an  air  as  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  vague  sense  of  uersonal  sop^ 
riority,  which,  in  ordinary  perwot, 
is  pitiable  and  ridiculous,  ana  gr•c^ 
fill  not  even  in  the  highest  of  rank. 

Haughtiness  (a  corr.  of  0.  £ng- 
ftaut#tn-n#a,    O.   Fr.    hautain^   frost 
hauty  high)   is  more  offensive  thsn 
lofUness,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
comparison  of  self  with  others,  result- 
ing m  the  persuasion  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  as  inferiors.    Disnitj, 
unlike  the  others,  conveys  the  idea  of 
grace  of  manner. 

"Taller,  indeed, 
I  may  perceive  than  he,  bnt  with  these 

eyes 
Saw  never  yet  sneh  dignHw  and  graee." 

CowPKS,ibi«L 

It  may  be  observed  that  LornvEss  is 
often  used  ss  a  term  of  praise,  when 
not  applied  to  persons  and  demeanour, 
ss  in  tne  following : — 


.  '*The  Iq/Uneu  of  his  fisacj,  the  rirha 
of  his  reiti,  and  the  elegancy  of  hi»  style." 
^Babrow. 
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nan  oaa  dbeoTtr  tlwt  s  maa 
I  that  he  is  witer  than  them- 
nitj  of  vndentasdinff  u  not 
BOwUdged  as  that  of  fortune ; 

SkUnett  which  the  oonsriona- 
iUtiee  ineitea  borne  with  the 
ion  ae  tha  tyraanj  of  affln- 
■OV. 

Expand.      Extxkd. 
Dutsnd. 

rCy  to  DnTEVD,  and  to 
fer  from  to  Extend  and 
t,  in  denoting  an  increase 
pace  wrought  on  all  sides, 
on  more  tnan  one ;  while 
Rj  be  by  increase  only  in 
o.  Again,  Dilatx  (Lat. 
.  and  neut.,  to  tprtad  out) 
D  {LMtdistindJirt,  to  ttreteh 
ly  applr  to  hollow  bodies 
aieloaea  within  confines. 
LaL  expandht).  Extend 
f&v),  and  ENUkROB  (Fr. 
argiu,  'or^t,  extensive)  are 

0  saperficiti  measure,  and 

1  ENXJkRox  also  to  number, 
lilated  when  the  hollow  of 
B  made  wider.  It  is  ex- 
en  it  is  made  to  occupy 

It  is  extended  when  its 
igth  is  prolon^ped  or  in- 
iny  one  direction.  It  is 
len  it  is  in  any  way,  but 
J  external  addition,  made 
is  distended  when  it  is 
the  elasticity  of  its  psrts. 
expanding,  and  distend- 
no  addition  of  substance, 
le  case  in  extending  ana 

the  hf,  we  take  notice  of  the 
\tabihtjf  «r  extenmTeneet  of  the 
nlleta  of  aerpenta.  I  myeelf 
o  entire  adolt  mice  out  of  the 
B  adder  whose  neck  was  not 
vf  little  finger.**— Rat. 

vpanded  wings  he  steers  his 

nt  oo  the  dnskj  air 
raal  weight,  till  on  drj  land 
L  were  iMid  that  erer  bnmed 
the  lake  with  liquid  fire.'* 
MuTOir. 

\dtn  of  empire  are  admired 
led,  howsoerer  thej  do  it.  al- 
croel  wars,  or  bj  any  nnjost 
uu>w. 

•  in  soch  a  condition  as  doth 
ire  contempt  and  below  enrj 
eniargement  of  his  Ibrtone  be 


made  really  more  rich  or  more  happjr  than 
he  is.*'— WUKIMS. 

"  It  is  not  nature's  abhorrenej'  of  a 
racuum,  but  the  dUtentioH  of  the  water, 
that  breaks  glasses  when  the  contained 
liquors  come  to  be  congealed." — B0TI.B. 

DILATORY.       PROCRASTINATINO. 

These  words  rery  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  seem  to  express  the 
same  thing  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  Procrastinatino  man 
( Lat.  proeratfinarey  to  put  off  till  to- 
morrow f  eroi)  is  regarded  in  his  habits 
as  a  man  tending  to  postpone  acting 
when  he  might  or  ougnt  to  hare 
begun. 

The  Dilatory  man  (Lat.  dtldto- 
riut)  is  regarded  in  his  acts,  which  he 
does  tardily  and  after  time,  the  result 
of  previous  procrastination.  It  may 
be  obsenred,  also,  that  procrastination 
refers  to  the  whole  of  any  act,  while 
dilatoriness  belongs  to  the  detailn  of 
it  as  well.  In  the  execution  of  his 
work,  the  procrastinating  man,  when 
he  hss  once  begun,  has  ceased  to  pro- 
crsstinate,  but  the  dilatory  man  may 
be  dilatory  while  he  works.  There 
are  persons  who  are  given  to  pro- 
crantination,  but  who  are  singularly 
undilstory  when  once  they  have  be- 
gun to  work. 

"  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to 
comply  with  onr  proposals,  and  oor  arma- 
ment was  made  necessary  by  nnsatiifse- 
tory  answers  and  dUatory  debates." — JOHN- 
SON. 

"  The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  Aimished 
thee  with  an  evasion.  For  that  he  mar 
make  smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he  will 
tell  the  procrattinator  that  the  thief  npoa 
the  croM  was  heard  by  onr  Sarionr  at  the 
last  hour.**— Junius. 

Men  only  are  procrastinating;  both 
men  and  measures  may  be  dilatory. 

DILIGENT.  Active.  Assiduous. 
Industrious.  Laborious.  Sedu- 
lous.   ExPEDmous.     Prompt. 

The  DiLioENT  man  (Fr.  diligent) 
is  he  who  gives  sustained  attention 
to  any  matter  which  admits  of  per- 
severance and  interest.  This  may  be 
a  matter  of  habit  with  things  in  gene- 
ral, or  with  some  one  occupation  in 
particular,  or  it  may  be  occasional 
without  being  habitual.  It  denotes  a 
specific  pursuit.  In  this  respect  it 
aiffers  from  Industrious  (Lat.  tndiu- 
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triotut)  which  denotes  a  nature  which 
loves  work  for  its  own  sake.  Dili* 
gence  signifies  the  attention  we  paj 
to  any  particular  object  out  of  prefe* 
rence  to  others.  Industry  is  the 
habit  of  laying  up  for  ourselves  a 
store,  whether  of  knowledge  or  worldly 
ffoods.  Dilieenoe  often  produces  in- 
austry,  whicn  may  be  employed  on 
many  yarions  objects.  The  man  who 
gleans  information  from  many  diffe- 
rent sources  is  industrious;  he  who 
studies  a  particular  subject  with  atten- 
tion is  diligent.  Hence  the  quality  of 
diligence  is  not  attributed  to  the  infe- 
rior animals,  while  the  bee  and  the  ant 
are  termed  industrious.  Diligence  is  a 
combination  of  actirity  and  order. 
The  diligent  man  does  not  lose  a 
moment,  but  emplojrs  and  fills  up  all 
his  time.  It  is  a  high  and  valuable 
quality,  yet  belonginsr  rather  to  se- 
condary than  to  the  nighest  minds. 
It  is  the  indispensable  requisite  of  all 
ordinary  success,  especially  because, 
to  the  diligent  man,  work  is  not  irk- 
some. 

The  AcTivx  man  (Fr.  aetif^  loves 
employment,  and  is  uneasy  wnen  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  specific  aim  of  the  diligent, 
or  tne  love  of  grave  study  or  nard 
work  which  belong  to  the  industrious, 
but  his  constitution  recoils  from  in- 
dolence or  long  repose. 

Laborious  (Lat.  Vtbhndgus)  is  em- 
ployed both  of  the  agent  and  the  work, 
and  is  a  stronger  form  of  Industrious, 
as  applied  to  persons.  The  laborious 
man  aoes  not  grudge  hard  effort  where 
needed,  especially  in  compensatiDg 
for  his  own  deficiencies. 

Assiduous  (Lat.  asAdwUj  assidire^ 
to  tit  neaVy  to  tit  doum)  and  Seouix>U8 
(Lat.  tediilut)  both  express  steady 
and  persevering  attention  to  an  occu- 
pation or  pursuit ;  but  Sedulous  de- 
notes that  it  is  natural  or  habitual, 
Assiduous  only  denotes  the  fact, which 
may  be  casuu  without  implying  a 
habit.  The  assiduous  person  is  con- 
stantly attentive,  the  sedulous  con- 
stantly busy.  SEDULousbelongsrather 
to  the  quiet  matters  of  common  occu- 
pation, and  is  a  term  of  a  quieter 
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character  than  Assiduous.  MoRore^l 
Sedulous  ezpressea  eontiiniitj<of<#| 
ploymenty  assiduity  continuit/  of  ^ 
pose.  One  may  be  assiduous  in  1 
efforts  periodically,  or  when  . 
offers ;  but  he  who  is  sedakMu  i 
to  his  task  without  intermission. 

**Diiiffence  and  moennej  «re  tb* 
merits  which  aa  hjatoric«l  vriter  Mff] 
Mcribe  to  himself,  if  anj  merit  in^  am  I 
be  attuned  firom  the  pcrfarmMice  of  ui 
diipensable  dntj."— OiBBOor. 

"  The  soqI,  being  aa  aetit€  ntoit.iit^ 
ways  propendinsr  to  the  ezercismg  J  oea 
fiicnltj  or  other. — Olajtviu., 

"A  icholar  is  industrious  who  d<^  a»- 
nirfMoiu/vbend  his  mind  to  stody  for  gectag 
knowledfre."—  Barrow. 

'*  Whence  labonr  or  pain  b  eoauDodf 
rerk<med  an  ingredient  of  indiaiaT,  vA 
laboriousneu  is  a  xiaine  signifyinfiL*' 
Jbid, 

"  Be  ssduious  to  discharge  thy  trwL  Bi 
sealons  for  sonls,  and  carelett  at  mMtJ.' 
Bishop  Taylor. 

He  who  is  diligent  loses  no  tiau  it 
his  work,  which  he  perfonna  asi* 
duously.  He  who  is  Expeditiocs  (Lat. 
sarp&ftrt,  to  expeditty  part  exfieikn) 
performs  it  with  rapidity,  which  mir 
be  the  result  of  diligence  or  abilitj  or 
both. 

He  who  is  Prompt  (Lat  pitnftw, 
ready)  is  quick  to  undertake,  ss  ««Il 
as  to  execute  and  discharge,  his  tuk 
with  that  expedition  wluch  eooKi 
from  a  willing  mind.  One  should  be 
diligent  in  the  task  which  one  hai  to 
do,  expeditious  in  that  which  reqaiM 
to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termiDstioo, 
prompt  in  executing  the  orden  oo« 
nas  received.  Dihgenoe  is  never 
wrong  in  itself,  though  it  maf,  of 
course,  be  in  a  ImuI  cause.  £xp«<ii* 
tion^  on  the  other  hand,  may  he  ex 
oessive,  and  promptitude  misplaced. 

DIRECT.    Conduct.   Reocuti. 

To  Direct  (Lat  rfiHf^.  ^ 
directut)f  as  applied  to  the  sdnni^ 
tration  of  affairs,  is  more  autborititite 
than  Conduct  (Lat  eondiicirtyf^ 
conduetusy  to  lead  together) ^  while  Con- 
duct is  more  active  or  operative  "  • 
direct  by  orderine  others  in  the  wtJ 
to  a  certain  ena,  as  to  direct  th^ 
movements  of  an  army.  We  condsct 
by  actually  taking  a  practical  part|  ^ 
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f  oonductmg  an  important 
BbuaineflB. 

•n  (Lat.  regUlSre^  stands 
•tween,  wiu  less  of  the 
)f  Direct,  and  less  of  the 
Covnucr;  as.  to  regulate 
iiags  of  a  pabuc  meeting. 

ircTent  all  danfer*  and  all  di»- 
•hoQld  ahrays  be  two  of  the 
I  them,  as  witaeews  and  tUreo- 
'— COWUET. 


awfl  under  his  eondnei  should 

0  xeeover  their  liberties,  and 
ij  knew  that  the  nation  would 
punished  bj  the  Bomans."— 

Ln  withoot  its  reyuZiator.  tenk- 
Itabbubtox. 

r.    Rioirr.    Straicht. 

Lat.  rectus)  and  Straight 
iroir,  Lat.  ftn'etiu).  as  em- 
tines  or  lines  or  more- 
r  as  the  technical  from  the 
I.  right  line  is  a  line  ma- 
\j  straif^ht  Direct  has 
a  physical  meaning,  and 
It  which  goes  to  the  point 
with  as  nmoh  straight- 
is  as  possible.  In  this 
peak  Ota  direct  answer  to 
A  direct  road  to  a  town 
ch  conducts  to  it  at  once 
ding  elsewhere ;  this  it  max 
t  bemg  straight  or  repr# 
a  right  line  upon  paper, 
has  the  purely  physical 
>f  not  crooked,  and  may 
ed  of  physical  objects,  as 
stick;  a  mode  m  which 
;ht  nor  direct  can  be  em- 

b  set  rei|irire  to  be  eooreyed  to 
a  right  hne  as  Tiaiblee  do,  bat 
Bd,  tnoof^  it  be  tme  they  more 
a  rigkt  line,  which  nererthelesi 

1  by  the  rightaeas  of  the  Ime, 
shortness  of  the 


the  shortest  and  nearest  way 
nrrying  ns  thither  in  a  tiraiglU 

OTSOR. 

m  that  am  ia  nature  fldthfbl 
and  ^aia  and  direct,  not  crafty 
L'—BAOOR. 

HON.  AooRiss.  Oroir, 

)  the  fermer  more  strictly 
hings  ttid  places,  the  latter 


to  persons ;  the  Dibkction  of  a  letter 

is  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent. 

The  Address  includes  the  person  to 

whom  it  is  to  be  sent. 

"There  eonld  not  be  a  (greater  chaaee 
than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
trcason^when  Proridenoe  as  it  were  snatched 
a  king  and  kiosdom  out  of  the  rery  paws  of 
death  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  wwd  in  the 
dinctum  of  a  letter."  —South. 

"The  Kinges  highnes  addressed  his 
gracious  letters  to  the  maior  and  comunaltie 
of  the  dtie."^— Hall,  Henry  VIIJ. 

As  distinguished  from  Order, 
Direction  couto^s  more  promi- 
nently the  idea  of^ instruction,  while 
Order  conreys  that  of  authority.  A 
master  may  nre  Directions  to  hia  ser- 
Tant,  or  a  mend  may  give  directions 
to  another  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  is 
to  find  a  certain  locality  in  a  large 
town ;  but  Order  is  always  authori- 
tative. 

"  Wisdom  is  profitable  to  dtrect/'^Eng- 
liih  Bible, 

"To  esecnte  laws  is  a  royal  ofSce»  to 
execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a  King." — 

BURXB. 

DIRECTLY.  Immsdiatelt.  In- 
stantly. Instantaneously.  Forth- 
with.   Incontinently. 

Directly  refers  more  especially  to 
the  actions  of  men,  Immediately 
^Lat.  intmediatus.  not  having  anything 
in  the  middUy  a  logical  term)  to  the 
course  of  time. 

Instantly  (LaL  instans,  present) 
18  formed  to  express  an  interral  so 
•mall  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In- 
stantaneously has  tne  same  mean* 
ing.  but  with  the  specific  reference 
to  tne  interval  between  the  cause  and 
its  effect.  ''I  desired  him  to  go, 
and  he  went  directly."  Immediately 
has  a  negatiTe,  Instantly  a  positire 
force.  "I  went  immediately,  would 
mean  that  I  allowed  nothing  to  in- 
tenrene  between  the  present  moment 
and  mjr  going.  It  commonly  follows 
somethinr  to  which  it  refers,  ss  to  a 
sort  of  date  or  starting-point.  In* 
STANTLY  commonly  relates  to  the  ac* 
tions  of  intelligent  agents,  Instan- 
taneously to  physical  causation  as 
appreciated  by  the  senses,  as  ''The 
explosion  wss  instantaneous  \"  **  In* 
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■tantlj  upon  leeiog  the  accident  I 
ran  to  the  spot" 

Forthwith  is  a  word  formed  to  ex- 
press immediateness  of  procedure,  or 
unbroken  continuity  ot  effect.  In- 
coNTiyENTLT  (Ft.  incontinent)  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  negatiyelj,  that 
of  the  absence  of  any  reetrsint  or 
detention.  The  word  is  somewhat 
antiquated. 


<« 


^Immediately  ha  Mnt  word  to  Athens 
that  he  would  inoontinently  come  hither 
with  s  host  of  men." — GK>LDTiro. 


" /mmafltuite^  there  fell  finom  hit  ejee  M 
it  had  been  Mmlet,  and  he  received  eight 
fffrthujithr—BngUxh  BibU, 

"Directly  he  itopped,  the  eoffla  was 
remored  bj  fonr  men.'^ — DiCKXNS. 

Strai^t  in  poetry,  and  ttraightwnf 
in  older  English  are  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

'*  I  know  thj  generona  temper  well : 
Fling  bnt  the  appearaaee  of  dbhononr  on  It, 
It  straiaht  takea  fire  and  monnte  into  a 
blaae."  Anoisoir. 

"  Sleep  inttatUly  fell  on  me.** 

MiLTOir. 

**  Sometimes  the  bnll  drops  down  dead 
tas(aiUan«oitffy."— SwDTBUBiOC,  Spain, 

DISABILITY.    Inabiuty.    Dis- 

QUAUFtCATlON. 

Disability  (Lat.  prtfix  di<-,  and 
O.  Fr.  habile,  £ng.  able,  Lat.  hitbilu)  is 
privative;  Inability  is n«^aftve.  Dis- 
A  b  iLiTY  expresses  the  absence  of  power 
or  fitness,  physioal,  moral,  intellectual, 
or  social,  in  a  subject  capable  of  it. 
Inability  expresses  its  aDsence  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it.  In  this  way  , 
inaoility  is  irremediable,  disability  ' 
may  be  sometimes  remored  by  firing, 
er  nTing  back,  the  qualifications. 

DisQUAUFicATioN  (Lst.  rfu-,  and 
Qitalify)  differs  from  Disability  in 
being  more  general,  while  Disabilfty 
is  commonly  used  of  specific  social 
pririleges. 

"  For  thej  will  be  flreed  from  that  terrene 
concretion  and  remains  of  the  carnal  part 
bringing  on  the  inconveniences,  disabilitiet, 
paint,  and  mental  disorders  spoken  of  in 
the  last  section.**-- SxABCK. 

"  It  is  not  from  inabUity  to  discover  what 
they  ought  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice.** 
— Blaih. 


'*  We  often  pretead,  aad  soi 
wish,  to  sjmpathise  with  the 
when  by  that  dieagreeable  aei 
we  are  diMqualt/teatnua  doing 
Morai  Sentimentg, 

DISADVANTAGE. 

The  former  relates  to  t 
the  latter  to  the  actual. 
vantacs  (ses  Aovanta 
which  hinders  from  the 
good   which  otherwise 
Been  attained.    A  Dbtr: 
detriiMnttiBi,  iott^  damagi 
rub  away)  diminishes  uu 
good  actually  existing.  E 
commonly  refers  to  the 
well-being  of  intelligent  a 
ment  to  anything  of  the 
raluable  possession,  or  n 
to  be  preserved  in  int^iii 

"  Besides,  it  plainly  pravetl 
ness  of  their  parts  and  taU: 
indnstzy  who  therebr,  and  tn 
ing  thereon,  reached  so  higl 
though  disadvantaifed  by  st 
low  gironnd  of  their  extraetion 
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'  Though  every  man  hath  i 
bis  goods,  yet  he  mnit  not  nw  i 
ment  of  the  eommoa wealth.*— 
HAicpnmr. 

DISAFFECTION.  E 
The  former  is  a  wider 
the  latter.  It  denotes, 
alienation  or  want  ef  good 
loyalty  (0.  Fr.  ditloyal,  d 
law)  does  not  necessarily 
affection,  as  in  England,  t 
chical  head,  or  form  of  g 
but  may  be  to  any  su] 
especially  to  the  form  of  i 
under  which  one  lives.  Al 
is,  of  course,  disaffectioi 
disaffection  is  not  disloyal 
disaffection  be  against  i 
gOTemment,  it  may  sprini 
attachment  to  that  which  t 
ful  form. 

"  Cordelia  at  length  arrive 
is  administered  to  the  king 
agonies  and  agitotioos  of  hb 
must  interesting  interview  eni 
UuA  danghter  that  was  so  oigns 
of  diaaffeetian  and  the  rash  a 
flherr—AdventMrer, 

"The  devil  and  his  minis 
seedsmen,  sowed  in  yon  dame 
treason  and  dialoyaUy,  Thej 
you  forget  your  duty  to  your  a 
and  oonntzy.  "-.State  T^iaU. 


^ 
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PPOINT.     Bale.    (Sm 

emiB  both  imjilj  the  deprir- 

ler  of  fomething  whico  he 

pated;  but  Disappoint  (Fr. 

r,  see  Appoint)  refers  com- 

what  is  hoped,  desired,  or 

Bale  (O.  £.  balk,  meudng 

iT  ED  unploughed  ridge  or 

reen  two  ftirrows)  to  what 

i  or  devised.    Hence  Bale 

ned  bat  of  such  things  as  are 

purpose,  while  Disappoint 

fed    of  sny  ontoward  in- 

The  fanner  is  disappointed 

rains  in  harrest  time.    The 

:e  is  commonly  used  of  the 

of  discreditable  rather  than 

rsble  designs. 

I  inward  orerpowoiag  iafloences 
lit  a  man's  desires  shall  become 
sad  to  those  things  which  befwt 
stremelj  apt  to  captirate  and 
ihea,  thaa  which  there  eannotbe 
lott  to  the  tempter,  nor  a  more 
ietet  to  all  his  temptatioas."— 

Ten  in  the  blossom  of  mr  sin, 
I,  dimppointed,  nnaneled." 
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PPROBATION.    Dis- 

^o 

gh  these  words  have  the 
t  (Lat.  appr6bart,  to  approve) 
employed  in  a  different 
isAPPROBATioN  is  the  feeling, 
iTAL  is  the  expression  of 
!e  disapproTal  is  the  more 
d  fcrmaL  To  disapprove  is 
sometiines  used  in  the  sense 
Uj  refusing  a  sanction,  or 
^  in  consecjaenoe  of  the  feel- 
lisapprobiition.  As,  ''The 
le  provincial  governor  were 
red  bv  the  government  at 
or,  **  His  acts  met  with  the 
)ation  of  the  senate." 

ke  chief  gcatlemen  of  all  conntries 
to  him  to  tender  their  service, 
liod  a  dimtypro^atioH  at  least,  if 
anpt  of  the  two  honses'  carriage 
m.**— CLABXHDOir. 

"  I  duappnoe  alike 
rhoee  asstdvity  extreme 
and  whoae  negligenee  oflSmds.** 
Cowpxa's  Bomer, 

.VOW.  Dent.  Disown. 
rx.    Disclaim. 


To  Disavow  (O.  Fr.  d^savimtr)  is  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  in  a  strong 
manner,  with  some  solemnity,  and  in 
general  terms. 

"A  solemn  promise  made  and  dit- 
otmocrf."— DxTDXif's  Virgil. 

To  Dent  (O.  Fr.  denier^  Lat.  dens' 
gore)  is  to  contradict  specifically.  A 
disavowal  is  commonly  volunteered ; 
a  denial  follows  upon  a  specific  impu- 
tation. We  disavow  facts  or  charges 
in  which  we  are  said  to  be  paiK>nally 
implicated.  We  deny  assertions  and 
nqueits  of  others  as  well.  Denial 
hss  the  broadest  possible  application, 
being  employed  of  anything  which  in 
any  sense  might  be  affirmed, 

"And  thus  to  rack  the  sacred  writiags, 
to  force  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to 
bring  eridenee  to  our  (minions,  is  an  alfront 
to  onr  anthority  which  is  next  to  the  den^ 
vug  on't."— GlaxvILL. 

To  Disown  is,  as  the  term  implies, 
to  disavow  or  denv,  as  connected  with 
ofis't  teif  personally,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge  personal  interest,  suthor* 
ship,  or  relationship  generally. 

*'  Bnt  when  70a  saj  it  is  impossible  for 
JOB  npoQ  the  sndden  and  without  the  adrice 
of  eonnsel  to  own  or  dieown  books,  jon  seem 
▼erj  dark  to  me.  I  rannot  dire  into  yonr 
meaning."— ^itete  TYiale. 

Repudiatx  ^Lat.  rrpM<fiar«,  to  di- 
vorce,  ta  repudiate)  is  to  force  away 
from  one's  self  what  some  other  per- 
son or  some  external  power  would 
connect  with  us,  as  a  gift,  claim, 
or  responsibility.  The  term  was 
of  old  employed  in  the  technical 
sense  of  divorce,  but  with  a  difference, 
as  follows : — 

*'  There  is  this  difference  between  a  di- 
vorce and  a  repudiation,  that  a  dirorro  is 
made  by  a  mntnal  consent  occasioned  by  a 
mntnal  antipathy,  while  a  repudiation  is 
made  by  the  will  and  for  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  two  parties,  independently  of 
the  will  and  adrantage  of  the  other.*'— 

MoXTXSQUIXU. 

To  Disclaim  (Lat.  pref.  die-,  and 
claim)  is  the  opposite  of  elaim,  to 
waive,  as  a  claim,  to  deny  ownership 
or  responsibility,  right,  merit,  or  pre- 
tension. 

"To  toll  yon  the  tnith,  my  dear  sir,  1 
think  the  hcmoitr  of  oor  nation  to  be  some- 
what eoaoamed  in  the  dieclaimer  01  ttu» 
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proceedingi  of  thit  aoeletx  of  the  Old  Jewrj 
^ad  Um  London  TaTorn."— BuBSX. 


DISBELIEF.  Ukbxuep.  Incre- 

DVLITT.      InPIDSLITY. 

DisBCLiEr  and  Unbbuep  (A.  S. 
gelvfatiy  to  beli0ve)  are  thus  differenced: 
untelief  ii  negtlipe,  disbelief  ia  posi- 
tiye.  One  maj  hare  unbelief  trom 
want  of  knowledge,  bat  disbelief 
rejects  as  false.  Unbelief  is  the  ab- 
aenoe,  disbelief  the  refusal  of  credit. 

*'  There  hore  been  doubtleee  in  oil  ages 
•Qch  ••  hoTO  duMieved  the  existeneo  of 
•ojthing  bnt  what  was  a«uible.'*<p-Cui>- 

W0R1S. 

'*  For  the  mind  doth  hj  oTorj  degree  of 
affected  wUteli^  eontrect  itkore  and  more  of 
o  general  indiipoeition  towards  beliering/' 
— Attbbbubt. 

Increduutt  (Fr.  inendtditiy  Lat. 
inendhlttatem)  and  Inpidbutt  (Fr. 
inJideUt^f  Lat.  infXdetttattm)  are  used, 
the  former  to  signify  absence  of  belief 
where  it  is  iwm/e,  the  latter  absence 
of  belief  wnere  belief  is  right,  In- 
creduUtj  may  be,  therefore,  right 
where  it  denotes  a  rightful  reluctance 
of  assent  to  what  ouffht  not  to  be 
easily  beliered,  or  not  believed  at  all. 
[nfiaelitj  is  bj  the  force  of  the  term 
wronff.  It  has  the  further  sense  of  a 
breach  of  faith  in  matters  not  of  belief, 
but  practice — where  those  matters  de- 
pend upon  contract  or  promise. 

'*  There  ii  nothing  so  wild  and  extrara- 
gant  to  which  men  maj  not  espoee  them- 
selret  br  tnoh  a  kind  of  nice  and  ecmpalooe 
tncretfimey.**— Wiuum. 

**'  The  nncertainty  of  princea,  the  caprices 
of  fortone,  the  eorrnptioo  of  ministers,  the 
▼iolenre  of  factions,  the  nnsteadiness  of 
connsels,  and  the  infidelify  of  IKends.*'— 
8iB  W.  Tbmpue. 

DISCARD.  Dismiss.  Discharge. 

Of  these.  Discharge  (0.  Fr.  dtS" 
eharf^tTf  charter,  to  loadf  charge)  has 
applications  in  which  it  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  other  two;  as,  to  a 
load  or  car^o,  a  missile,  an  office, 
duty,  or  obh^tion,  in  the  sense  not 
of  disregardmg,  but  performing  it. 
It  is  here  equivalent  to  a  removal  firom 
personal  connexion  with  one's  self.  To 
Discard  (Lat.  di<-,and  L.  Lat.ear(a, 
a  card)  is,  literally,  to  throw  out  of 
the  hand  as  an  weUn  card.  It  has, 
thereforci  the  force  of  rejection  of  the 


[disbj 

person  or  thing  so  disposed 
less  or  of  comparatively  litt 
while  Discbarob  is  capable  1 
honourable  and  diahononral 
Dismiss  (Lat.  <fu-,  apart,  mt 
is  simply  to  send  away  or  g 
and  takes  its  colouring*  firom 
racter  of  the  dismisaal.  A 
may  be  dismissed  for  bad 
an  untenable  charge  Hi^mif 
magistrate ;  an  officer,  arra 
fore  a  court-martial,  may  be 
without  any  stain  upon  hi 
ter,  or,  on  (he  other  hand, 
the  service.  It  has,  whei 
to  things  of  the  mind,  a 
closelv  resembUne  Discard. 
abandon  as  worthless  or  insij 
as,  you  may  dismiss  that  idc 
tious,  that  fear  as  groundl 
hope  as  vain.  In  this  sense. 
Discard  is  used  of  habits,  as 
the  follies  and  vices  of  you 
we  should  not  use  Ddmtss, 
plied  to  persona,  Dismiss  hai 
DiscHAROB  the  idea  of  infc 
the  person  sent  away;  anc 
other  hand,  it  has  more  of 
of  peremptory  sending  away, 
might  dismiss  his  refraeto: 
ters ;  but  he  would  not  be  si 
charge  any  but  hia  menial  m 

"A  man  durarrff  the  follies  of 
—I.  Tatior. 

«'  Before  he  eame  in  sight  the  a 
His  wings  diemieeed,  bnt  still  n 

rod."  DRYDB3 

"  Death  is  the  ditekarger  of  al 
miseries."~8iR  T.  Eltot. 

The  last  qiiatation  illust 
wide  meaning  of  Disch  aro  i 
short,  to  relieve  of  a  charge  < 
whicn  may  be  of  many  kii 
a  trust,  an  obligation,  sei 
criminsl  accusation,  a  resp 
and  the  like. 

DISCERNMENT.  Pbk 
Discrimination.  Judome: 
cretion. 

All  these  terms  relate  to 
tical  intellect.  Discernmi 
dUeem^irtf  part,  discretum,  t 
dittinguith)  is  combined  kee 
accuracy  of  mental  vision, 
character,   deeds,  actions. 


nCENT]       DISOBIUIKATED. 
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their  peculiar  motires, 
iture.  It  is  first  pene- 
t  discriminative.  The 
an  is  not  easilj  misled, 
8  not  imposed  upon  by 
nor  takes  one  thing  for 

erer  in  extremes, 
engaane«  the  commends  or 

her  diseemmentt  whirh  is 

0  maeh  to  make  it  tinder- 

Youva. 

tow  (LAt.  pitnetrarey  to 
the  power  of  seeing 
hinrs.  and  is  that  fiicultj, 
n  babitualljr  exercised 
mt  objects,  constitutes 
iment;  for  discernment 
penetration  is  in  detail; 
iscemment  is  commonlj 
haraetery  penetration  is 
ific  acts,  thoughts,  inten- 
ires.  As  the  man  of  dis- 
«s  not  confound,  so  the 
ration  does  not  OTerlook, 
'  deceived.  The  &calty 
m  is  more  energetic  than 
Discernment  is  exercised 
omon  differences  and  re- 
lunum    character,  pene> 

1  those  which  challenge 
en  of  insight.  Discern* 
od  judees.  Penetration 
icts.  Discernment  reads 
aoe.   Penetration  pierces 

tag  of  Sir  Thomas  More  at 
IS  a  freedom,  a  boldness  of 
imteneas  of  penetration  that 
tri^  Of  thfl  resemblance." — 

r ATiON  (Lai.  duertmtnare, 
diMtinguish)  is  a  more 
;tic9Ll  term.  It  is  discern- 
nute  particulars,  and  of 
[  as  leads  to  the  acting 
ferences  observed.  Dis- 
ows  a  man  the  nature  of 
aimed  at;  discrimination 
im  in  his  selection  of  the 
ainit. 

tors  of  the  last  age,  from  not 

leientljr  to  this  ducrimination 

nt  stjles  of  jpaiotinff,  have 

BMU17  errors.  —Sib  J.  Rsr- 


JuDOMSNT  (Lat.  J»irfYcem,  a  jud^) 
is  the  faculty  of  deciding  in  practical 
matters  with  wisdom,  truly,  skUfulIy, 
or  accurately.  It  has  to  do  not  so 
much  with  actualities,  like  discem- 
ment  and  penetration,  but  with  possi- 
bilities, it  is  the  faculty  of  weig^hing 
the  issues  of  things,  and  of  deciding 
aright  in  reference  to  them ;  and  is  that 
virtue  in  general  of  which  prudence 
is  the  special  application.  The  two- 
fold idea  of  juagment,  as  expressing 
first  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and, 
secondly,  the  good  use  of  that  faculty 
to  practical  purposes,  may  be  realized 
by  collating  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  Stewart  and  Locke  re- 
spectively : — 

"  For  wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas  and  pntttngthose  together  with  anick> 
ness  and  varietjr,  wherever  can  be  lonnd 
anjr  resemblance  or  congmi^,  thereby  to 
make  np  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable 
visioos  m  the  fancj ;  judgment,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  qnite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa- 
rating  ideas  one  fit>m  another  whesein 
can  be  fonnd  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  limilitade  and  by 
ai&nity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.** — 
Looks. 

**  When  we  give  onr  assent  to  a  mathe- 
matioal  axiom,  or  when  after  perusing  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem,  we  assent  to 
the  conclusion ;  or  in  general  when  we  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  truth  or  &lsil7  of 
any  proposition,  or  the  probabilinr  or  im- 
probability  of  any  event,  the  power  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  is  true  or 
false,  probable  or  improbable,  is  called 
by  logicians  the  fiiculty  ot  judpnent/* — 

As  DiscERNMSNT  regsrds  not  things 
themselves  so  much  ss  their  diTO- 
rences.  so  Judgment  is  concerned 
with  thinn  themselves.  The  former 
distineuisnes,  the  latter  pronouDces. 
The  £rst  distinguishes  between  the 
true  and  the  fidse,  excellence  and  de- 
fect, the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit, 
the  motive  and  the  pretext.  The 
second  relates  to  matters  of  conduct 
and  their  practical  consequences.  It 
is  the  character  of  discernment  to  be 
clear,  it  is  the  character  of  judgment 
to  be  wise.  If  we  wish  advice  on  the 
beauty  or  goodness  of  a  thing  we  go 
to  persons  of  discernment,  if  we  wish 
for  advice  on  the  prudence  or  propriety 
of  a  step  to  be  taicen  we  go  to  persons 
of  judgment.     Discernment  may  be 
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[DISC] 


quickened  by  experienee,  Imt  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  natural  gift.  Jnds- 
ment  for  iti  aceixraey  ia  more  largely 
indebted  to  experience,  but  ia  nearly 
related  alao  to  tact  and  taste. 

DocamoN  (Lat.  diteretionmn^  asps- 
ration^  dittmetian)  is,  etymologicall^, 
another  form  of  diteemment.  It  is 
eautUnu  discernment^  and  has  for  its 
result  tlie  avoidance  of  snch  errors  as 
come  from  want  of  self-control  or 
want  of  judgment  in  matters  of  speech 
and  action.  It  is  discernment  referred 
back  to  the  standard  of  propriety  in 
matters  of  aelf-control.  It  is  a  kind 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  and  in- 
Toms  discernment.  Itislikereserre, 
but  nunre  difficult  of  attainment,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  so  difficult  tD  be  silent 
as  to  say  only  what  one  ought.  One  may 
be  too  reserved,  but  not  too  discreet. 
Indeed,  reserve  itself  needs  discre- 
tion or  it  will  become  rudeness.  Dis- 
cretion is  only  a  virtue  when  it  re- 
gards the  interests  of  others.  When 
confined  to  ourselves  it  is  a  social  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  Reserve 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  nmtive 
ana  passive  side  of  discretion,  tor  re- 
serve knows  only  what  not  to  do  and 
say,  discretion  Imows  also  how  to  act 
and  speak. 

"  The  Moond  thing  that  natiirallj  shows 
itself  in  pftndty  of  words  is  dtMcretion,  and 
Murticolarly  Uiftt  prime  and  eminent  part  of 
It  that  ooosists  in  a  oare  of  offending."— 
80CTS. 

DISCHARGE.    Acqitittal. 

The  Discharge  is  a  judgment  upon 
an  accused  person  found  guilty,  be- 
cause the  law  has  not  exactlv  pro- 
vided for  the  offence  (0.  Yr.duchargery 
char  gey  a  charge^  or  burden).  The 
Acquittal  (Ft,  acquitter,  Lat,  ad- 
ouiH&re)  recognizes  his  innocence. 
There  is  then  ^tween  these  terms  all 
the  difference  that  there  is  between 
a  guilty  person  and  an  innocent  one. 
In  the  former  case  the  law  is  power- 
less to  punish,  in  the  latter  powerful 
to  absolve. 

DISCLOSE.  DivuLGS.  Rbvsal. 
D18COVBR.    Tell. 

Disclose  (O.Fr.  deiclosy  diaelosed)y\B 
*o  expose  to  view  or  knowledge  any- 


thing which  before  was  sec 
orconoealed. 

DrvuLOE  (Lat.  dioulgir 
abroad ;  vulgu$f  the  comme 
to  communicate  what  had 
kept  or  confided  as  a  secre 
to  out  one  or  a  few. 

Rev  EAL  (LaL  riSve/orc,  r 
vcbuny  a  veU)  ia  to  make  1 
which  has  been  unknown  o 
This  may  be  purposely  or  < 
with  or  without  breach  0 
differs  from  Di8Ci.osB,asap 
to  matters  of  knowledge, 
close  is  apr^cable  to  pnys 
of  sight.  The  matter  reve 
posea  to  be  of  value  or 
nim  to  whom  it  is  reveal< 
be  to  one  or  a  few,  while 
to  many. 

Discovee  (O.  Fr.  det 
simply  to  remove  what  hid 
and  so  to  bring  an  obje 
This  may  be  spontaneoui 
way  the  tenn  is  employ 
manifestations  as  are  i 
suit  of  specific  design, 
ledge  of  which,  therefor 
antecedently  in  the  posses 
discoverer.  It  is  a  sud 
pected,  bringing  before  tl 
of  others,  but  one's  own. 

Tell  (A.  S.  UUan)  dez 
tention  to  give  informati 
cessive  detail,  and  expra«t 
as  is  communicated  by  wo 
when  used  metaphorical! 
is  to  declare  things  purpoi 
design  to  infcnrm  the  list 
closure  may  be  accident 
veal  is  to  make  known  w 
cealed  by  withdrawing  wl 
it.  To  divulge  often  fo: 
revealing,  being  a  spreM 
of  the  knowledge  of  what 
The  term  Reveal  oonvej 
able,  as  Divuloe  an  un 
impression.  We  reveal  ui 
of  duty  or  for  the  benefit 
we  divulge  to  his  injury 
of  a  trust. 

"When  stormv  winds  disG 
profoona.**  ?< 


disdainful]  discriminated. 
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*'ttctctewlikli  perksps  the  eonfldenee  of 
afritod  has  made  known  to  the  treAeh6> 
NM  dtnlger  of  them."— Kjfox,  Euayt. 

"The  deetroMe  thu  delivered  we  call 
A*  ftvealed  or  Dirine  Uw,  and  they  are 
tote  fbond  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptnret."— 
kiiCUTom. 

**  It  is  idle  to  tar  that  a  future  state  had 
htn  HaeoMTtd  already.  It  had  been  dU- 
wttrti  m  the  Copemiean  system  was; 
it  «•■  sae  neee  among  many.  He  alone 
iicsetriwSe  prorcs.**— Palxt. 

"  Who  can  tdl  how  oft  he  ofTendeth  ?  "— 
AflicA  AnAiu. 

DISCOVERY.    Iktihtjov. 

Both  DucxiTXRY  (in  O.  Fr. dtKouv- 
nr,todiicsigr/fCT>,andcaitwir,  iocwer) 
uA   InTximoN    (Lat.    tnwnttonem, 


Mw  that  18  foand  oat  in  the  arts  aa< 
icieBMi.  But  the  term  Discotbrt  in- 
Toiret  in  the  thing  diaoorered  not 
mrIt  noreltj,  bnt  corioaitj,  utility, 
4lifioutjr,  and  eonaequentlj  aomc  de- 
(Rt  or  importanee.  AU  thia  is  leia 
Kroaglj in7<rfTed  in  ImraNTioN.  But 
ikaa  ire  jet  wider  diffn«ncea.  One 
eta  onlj  diaooTer  what  haa  in  ita 
iBtepitj  exiated  before  the  discorery , 
vluJe  ioTention  bhnga  a  thing  iilto 
aotmee.  America  waa  diiGorered. 
Printing  waa  invented.  Freah  dia- 
coTcriet  in  science  oflen  lead  to  new 
iBTcotiona  in  the  industrial  arts.  In- 
dcedydiscoTery  belongs  more  to  sdenoe, 
ioTtttion  to  art.  Inrentionincreaaea 
the  store  of  our  practical  resouroes, 
ttd  is  the  6mit  of  search.  Discovery 
cxtods  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge, 
umI  kss  often  been  made  by  accident. 

DISCREDIT.   Dishonour.    Dis- 

ttiCX.      DiSrATOUR. 

.  These  words,  which  are  the  nega- 
tiws  of  certain  opposites,  are  best 
■ttientood  by  the  oppoaites  which 
tWy  negative.  Discredit  interferea 
^  a  man's  credit  or  respectability. 
DucaAcs  marka  him  as  a  conspi- 
res object  of  another's  disapproval. 
DtiHONouR  is  the  treatment  with 
P^tire  disrespect.  Disfavour  is  the 
^*!C(iiBiing  a  cauae  of  offence.  A  man 
"^(th^fore,  discredit  or  disgrace 
nnaelf,  bnt  he  can  only  be  disbon- 
^^'^  bj  others.  This  msy  be  deserved 
*  Mt,  ts  a  foolish  young  king  may 


diafaonour  a  venerable  minister.  He 
who  fidls  in  social  estimation  incurs 
discredit;  he  who  loses  the  respect  of 
society  or  a  personal  aaperior  ia  dia- 
graced.  He  who  ia  treated  aa  un- 
worthy in  the  sight  of  others  ia  dis- 
honoured. He  who  haa  forfeited  or 
lost  the  good  opimon  or  kindly  feel- 
ing of  anoUier  is  in  diafitvodr.  Thia 
may  be  unmerited,  and  of  itaelf  carriea 
noideaofblaflaeworthineas.  Disfitvour 
is  often  ^e  result  of  caprice.  It  may 
be  momentary.  If  not  it  ia  the  pre- 
lude of  disgrace. 

•*  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  (l^vnin^) 
ftrom  the  cUseredit*  and  dis^raeee  which  it 
hath  received,  all  from  ignorance,  boC 
ignorance  sererally  disguised,  ap|)earing 
sometimes  in  the  seal  and  jealousy  of 
diTiaes,  sometimes  ia  the  severity  and 
arroganey  of  politicians,  and  sometimes  ia 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned 
men  themselTes.**— jBacuit. 

**  No  vow  the  god,  no  hecatomb  onpaid, 
Bnt  the  cHsfUmour  of  his  priest  resents. 
Whom  Acamemnou  menaced,  and  refused 
His  danghter's  freedom  at  the  richeet  price." 

CowPXR's  Homer, 


"  Till  the  prood  king  and  the  Aehaaan 
Shall  heap  with  hoaoors  him  they  now 
disffraee."  Popi's  Homer, 

Disfavour  ia  the  mildest  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  simply  the  state  of  not 
being  in  favour.    Sm  Favour. 

"  Many  a  good  aeqnaintaaee  has  beea 
lost  from  a  general  prepossesaioo  in  his 
du/avour,  and  a  severe  aspect  has  often  had 
under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion."— 
TatUr, 

DISDAINFUL.  ScoRsruL.  Con- 

TKMPTUOUS.      SUPKRCIUOUS. 

Disdainful  (exhibiting  disdain^ 
O.  Fr.  dtidein)  denotes  that  kind  of 
look  or  manner — for  it  is  commonly 
confined  to  demeanour,  and  not  to 
pure  thought  or  judgment — which 
IS  the  result  of  a  depreciation  or  dis- 
regard of  what  is  due  to  others,  and  a 
vague  habit  of  regarding  others  ss  be- 
neath one's  self.  It  haa  in  it  more  of 
affectation  than  of  reason,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  weakness  and  silli- 
ness of  character.  It  is  the  indis- 
criminate exhibition  of  a  notion  of 
personal  superiority  without  ground 
or  occasion. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  nsefbl  toil. 
Their  homely  joys  aad  destiny  obscure ; 
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Kor  icnadtar  hew  with  a  iia^nM  nil* 
Th«  thoit  aod  simple  mumIs  of  the  poor." 

Gray. 

ScoRstruL  (mi  Scoiix)  is  aa  ener- 
getic form  of  this,  and  a  poaidTe 
ezpreasion  of  the  ill-deaert  or  ntter 
meannen  of  others;  while  diadainfal 
ezpresaes  little  more  than  the  habi* 
tual  sense  of  one's  own  snperioritjr. 
Soora  may  he  unmerited  and  mis* 
placed,  hnt  unlike  Disoaim  it  has  its 
distinct 


"  An  but  themaelres  they  looked  on  with 
a  rerr  teomfml  pietj,  uad  thought  that 
Qed   h»ted   them   becanae   they  did.**— 

STILLUrOIXBCT. 

CoNTEMrrtJOus  (Lat.  amtemnlcrt^ 
part  contemptiMy  to  dgtpim)  is  more 
elaborately  aisdainful,  and  refers  to 
words  or  actions;  while  DisDAiNrvL 
hardly  eoes  beyond  the  look,  and  is 
hi  less  airect.  A  disdainful  expres- 
sion, air,  smile;  a  soomfiil  look;  a 
contemptuous  epitbet  or  remark  or 
behariour  towanis  another. 

**  ThiB  poef vre  lignifying  a  proad,  cdh- 
ttmptmma  beheriovr,  whiftt  the  Pnblicen 
•Cood  croaehing  hemMy,  tremblingly  be- 
hind.'*<-~HAMMon>. 

StrpBRciuous  (Lat.  fN/iereViomf,  f  !(• 
ptrcyiium,  tht  e^bmo)  is  an  epithet 
of  the  expression  of  the  &ee  and 
manner.  Buperoiliousness  is  a  laty 
oontemptuonsness.  It  is  that  haughti- 
ness which  disdains  tbe  pains  of  in- 
spection and  inquiry. 

"  SupereiUoiunets  and  laaiaess  too  fre- 
qnent  in  eehoob.**— BoTUC. 

DISEASE.  SicxNEsi.  Malady. 
Complaint.  Ailment.  Disohoer. 
Distemper. 

Disease  (O.  Fr.  ieum^  the  oppo- 
site of  at'je,  faje,  cf.  disorder ;  and  ma^ 
lady)  is  the  most  strictly  technical  of 
these  terms,  being  applied  in  medical 
science  to  such  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body,  or  of  parts  of  it,  as  admit  of 
diagnosis,  and  is  commonly  of  pro- 
longed duration.  It  is  specific,  looil, 
and  organic,  as  a  disease  of  the  heart 
or  the  skin. 

"  Thongh  all  afflietions  are  erila  in  them- 
■eWet,  yet  they  are  good  for  «•  becanae 
they  diaeorer  to  na  onr  diuau  and  tend  to 
•mr  rare.**— TiLLOTSOir. 


[D 


SiCKWcss  (A.  8.  ssrie,  i 
unscientific  term,  to  doM 
ranged  condition  of  the  e 
generally,  without  spec 
character. 


'*  Sorrow,  need,  atcAiteaf,  e 
adrerri^.**— JEV't'A  /iteryy. 

A  Maladt  (Fr.  m.7W«, 
aptiu,  as  we  ssy,  tndispMsi 

Sering  and  deep-seated  diao 
ebilitates  without  imaied 
uardising  the  rital  functii 
SicENEss  and  Haladt  ai 
while  Disease  is  spedfie. 

"  O,  wiat  a  man  how  many  ■ 
Folwea  of  eseew  andef^ofe 
He  woUe  ben  the  more  meat 
Of  hia  diete,  aitting  at  hia  tal 


Complaint  (Ft. 
O.  Fr^complaimdrtf  toeomj^ 
monly  applied  to  the  h 
though  continuous  kinds  o 
Complaint  is  not  in  this  « 
of  Old  Enfflish  literature, 
the  sense  of  an  ezpresaka 
trouble. 

Disorder  (Fr.  dimrdrt 
tnrbance  of  the  ftmctions  ( 
Rial  economy,  and  differs 
disease,  whicn  is  organic 


M< 


'The  following  lines  npt 
dreams  may  appear  rexr  extn 
reader  who  never  expeneaeed  I 
whieh  ainlniaaa  ranaca  in  th 
Tbomfsox  o«  I 


Ailment  (ail,  to  suffi 
egtany  to  pain,  gnovt)  is  tl 
form  of  complaint,  yet  mi 
chronic  as  well  at  of  a  pa 
racter. 


*«  For  Uttle  aOmmiM  oft  atte» 
Laksdowve,  Ckrefor  Mi 

Distemper  (O.  F.  dtn 

derange)  is  a  morbid  state 
mal  system.  It  is  used  of 
race  commonly  in  the  sense 
ailment,  and  m  its  p^ysia 
purely  is  spoken  of  the 
mals.  In  a  seoondaiy  : 
speak  of  a  disessed  mind,  a 
intellect  or  imagination,  um 
dies.  Though  the  human 
not  said  to  labour  under 
such  a  particular  disten 


DISOBIUINATSD. 


1 


ftnd  geoertl  wnie  m 
d  is  M  applicable,  as  in 

•e  it  win  be  replied,  that 
r  nnnen  wiio  eaoape  all 
,  aad  aaither  Isboar  under 
nrepate,  anr  naqiiietaeM  of 
ire  thiia  oratDarx  distemper 
m  their  daye  with  ••  great 
ntr,  eaae»  and  health  ai  anj 
Moerer."— South. 

AGE.     DiBEHTAMOLS. 

Dbtacb. 

(O.  Fr.  daengager)  is 
)po8ite  to  tnga^tj  and, 
ites  to  one  detaming  or 
>roe  or  influence  at   a 

L>  (etym.  doubtfal,  said 
9  the  Gothic  tagl^  hair) 
roma  condition  of  being 

fOlred.       DiSENTAXOLB 

DissKOAoa  in  applying 
ct  snd  object.  We  may 
he  difficaltj  as  well  as 
volred  in  it. 

;  (Lat.  estneartf  to  ggt 
hyUtf  mpedimtnti)  is 
rom  eomphoated  deten- 
itions  or  difficulty,  and 
nvons,  snd  not  things, 
few  scienti£c  terms,  as 
in  of  heat  or  moisture. 

fr.  ditaekeTf  to  unfuten) 
ih  simple  connexions  as 
ling  to  another,  or  to 
I.  To  detach  is  literally 
to  touch.  Its  force  is 
betweenaeparate  and  dis- 
^  are  detached  which 
M>int  only.  We  may  be 
rom  an  oath  or  an  occu- 
itangled  from  pecuniary 
>r  embarrassing  claims 
»ns;  extricated  m>m  im* 
L  where  it  comes  from 
fflcnities  of  escape ;  and 
m  a  party  to  wnich  we 
o  adhered.  It  is  in  the 
cal  sense  that  Detach  is 
mployed,  as  to  detach  a 
e  chain  to  which  it  was 
We  sre  disengaged  from 
us ;  disentangled  from 
ates  us ;  extricated  from 
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what  embarrasses  us,  and  detached 
from  what  embraces  us. 

"We  shonld  alM  beforehand  dieengog* 
onr  mind  firom  other  thiniKi,  that  we  may 
tlM  mere  efTeetnallf  attend  to  the  new 
object  which  we  with  to  remember.*'— 
Bkattdb. 


••  la  the  di$eiitaiigUmmit  of  this  dieti 
1^1  tale  (  the  '  Nat-brown  Mayde ')  we  are 
happjr  to  find  that  all  hie  cmeltj  was  ten- 
demeie*  and  his  inconstanej  the  most  in> 
Tnrtable  truth;  hie  levity  an  ingenionfl 
artifice,  and  his  penrenttr  the  Ariendlj  dis- 
gnioeofthe  firmest  aftetion.**— Wahtoit. 

•'  His  treesnres  were  now  ezhansted,  hie 
svbjects  were  highly  irxiuted,  theministiy 
were  all  frighted,  being  ezpoeed  to  the 
anger  and  justice  of  the  Parliament,  so  that 
hehad  bronght  himself  into  great  distrese, 
bat  had  not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  him- 
self Aram  it."— Bunmr. 

«*  They  are,  in  short,  instroments  In  the 
faaads  of  oor  Maker  to  improre  onr  minds, 
to  rectify  oor  failings,  to  detock  as  from  the 
present  scene,  to  fix  oar  sAwtions  on  thiays 
above.**— P0RTK17S. 

DISC  UISE.    Dissemble. 

Disguise  (O.  Fr.  detFUMer,  gutie, 
manmrj  fatkion)  is  to  hide  by  a  coun- 
terfeit appearance,  or  in  any  msnner 
to  cloak  by  what  is  fitted  to  mislead. 

DiasEMBLE  (Lat.  pref.  du-,  and  Fr. 
wmbiWy  to  turn;  Lat.  HmWvn^  to  ftrnv- 
Utt)  has  much  the  ssme  meaning; 
but  the  tenns  are  a  little  differently  em- 
ployed. DisouisE  relates  rather  to  the 
utlse  or  altered  condition  of  the  subject 
of  the  disguise;  Dissemble  to  the  mlse 
impression  jsroduoed  upon  other  per- 
sons. Disguise  is  general,  dissimulation 
specific.  We  may  diaguise  negatively 
by  preTenting  another  from  knowing 
what  is  in  us;  but  we  dissemble  when 
we  lead  him  to  beliere  that  we  haTe 
something  which  we  hare  not.  An 
enemy  may  disguise  his  hatred  of 
another  by  an  air  of  indifference.  He 
dissembles  when  he  assumes  an  air  of 
friendship.  Disguise  is  a  matter  of 
appesrance,  dissimulation  a  matter  of 
action.  A  prince  might  disguise  him- 
self as  a  beggar ;  but  unless  he  held 
such  communications  with  others  as 
to  practically  deceiTe  them,  he  would 
not  be  dissembling. 

"  When  we  are  tooehed  with  eome  impOT> 

tantUl, 
How  vainly  silence  woald  onr  grief  eoo- 

ceal. 


\ 
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aor  joj  ean  be  diagmud  hj 
Oar   foreheads    bUb   the   Mcreta  of  oar 
hearts."  Drtdek.  Juvenal. 

"With  him,  Dissemblance  went,  his  psira- 

monr. 
Whose  punted  fitee  might  hardly  be  de. 

teeted; 
Arms  of  offence  he  seld'  or  nerer  wore. 
Lest  theaee  his  close  designs  might  be 

saapected ; 
Bat  elsspia^  close  his  foe,  so  loth  to  part. 
He  steals  his  daaer  with  false-smiling  art. 
And  sheathes  the  traitorous  steel  in  hit 

own  master's  heart." 

Fj^noBMRt  Pwrpls  iilmid, 

DISGUST.  DisuKB.  Aycrsioh. 
Distaste.     Disincunation. 

These  terms  not  onlj  differ  in  point 
of  force,  but  are  differently  applied. 
DisukE  (Lat.  dU-,  apart,  and  like)  is  to 
haye  a  feeling  of  poaitire  and  uiually 
permanent  avoidance,  though  not 
neceaaarily  strong  in  degree.  We 
haye  a  dislike  to  what  is  simplj  un- 
pleasant to  us  from  an  inherent  un- 
congeniality  with  our  taste,  feelings, 
or  sentiments. 

"  To  show  any  dislike  to  those  who  were 
the  ihTonrites  of  that  infamous  emperor 
(Domitian),  was  oonstrued  by  him  into  an 
act  of  treason  against  himselC"— MxL> 
MOTH,  Flmy. 

Disgust  (O.  Fr.  desgouster,  to  dU* 
lihg ;  Lat.  gutttu^  taste)  is  said  pri- 
marilj  of  what  is  offensire  to  the 
organs  of  taste;  then  analogously 
of  anything  repugnant  to  the  moral 
taste  or  higher  sensibilities  of  our 
nature. 

Distaste,  though  verbally  equiva- 
lent to  Disgust,  is  far  less  strong.  It 
expresses  natural  uncongeniality. 
which  is  often  gradually  superinduced 
by  the  alienating  force  of  faiabit.  Dis- 
gUBt  is  the  strongest  but  most  tran- 
sient, being  excited  by  something 
suddenly  presented  to  the  experience 
or  observation. 

"  The  king  (Uenxy  VIII.)  lored  to  raise 
mean  persons,  and  upon  the  least  duAaste 
to  throw  them  down. — ^Burnet. 

"  For  day  by  day  themselres. 
My  parents,  orgs  my  nuptials,  and  my  son 
(Of  age  to  note  it)  with  disgust  observes 
"   wealth  eonsnmed."    Co WPU,  Hbmcr. 


AvEisiON  (Lat.  averrionem,  a  turn' 
ing  away)  denotes  a  fixed  intcamal  dis- 
like or  distaste,  and  is  stronger  than 
either,  almost  amounting  to  hatred. 


Aversion  is  founded  la 
and  more  on  aentxmaita 
The  just  and  humane  ma 
sion  to  committing,  no  i 
nesaing,  an  act  or  cm* 
stronger  and  mora  defi] 
disinclination. 

"  Btrietly  neaking,  aver* 
than  a  modification  of  desi 
being^  liberated  from  whati 
be  iignrious  to  weU-being.*- 

We*  are  disgusted  with  < 
hibitions,  as  with  acts  o^ 
disgust  is  not  phyaicaL  t 
the  actions  of  men.  Di 
persons  and  things,  whi 
case  with  aversion;  wh 
not  often  applied  to  pen 
commonly  to  what  is  ha 
dated  with  ourselves,  as  < 
pursuits,  modes  of  life. 

Disincunation  (Lat. 
eUne)  is  an  indispositioii 
the  adoption  of  an  act, 
conduct,  a  nolicy,  or  mo( 
may  either  oe  constitutio 
suit  of  circumstances  ai 
tions.  It  refers,  nnlikc 
much  to  our  own  will  i 
stances  external  to  ns. 

"Whenerer  they  found 
qnality  inclined  to  the  king, 
dined  to  them,  they  imm< 
upon  his  person,  and  sent 
triumfdi  to  the  Parliament,  ^ 
him  to  prison  with  all  oil 
cruelty  and  inhamani^.'* — i 

DIS&fAL.    Dull,    ] 

Dismal  (O.  Fr.  disau 
known).  A  dismal  obj 
produces  an  unenlivenini 
of  foreboding  effect  It  c 
mind  to  think  of  other 
which  that  which  is  di 
shade,  being  depressing 
ings,  and  inducing  gloon 
The  dismal  is  that  whic 
constant  sense  of  meagr 
sufficiency  of  light  ana  li 
day  is  one  in  which  the  li 
with  the  darkness,  and 
overpowered.  A  disms 
acutely  sorrowful,  but  o 
joy  and  hope  seon  in  vai 
with  their  contraries,  anc 
the  gloom  of  continued 


n 
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p  Trencli  (Select  Gloflwuy) 
it  the  naare  of  the  word 
lilected  by  me  fimoifiil  deri- 
the  word  firom  din  in^/i». 


it 


in  the  dismaU," 

Crajjckr. 


end  more  Ibnl  than  dunud  daj." 

8PKKSEB. 
loZ  deecripdoB  of  our  Engliah 

"—flOOTHZT. 

A.  S.  doly  siMjnd)  ia  limply 
»y  bright,  or  quick;  hence 
I  Httle  delight,  or^  snbjec- 
it  feeling  i^  and  is  not  lo 
DxsMAi*  In  its  secondary 
n  Dismal  is  commonly  poei- 
u.  mny  be  little  more  than 
A  dinnal  description  is  one 
eases  the  mind  with  the  sad- 
itnal  occorrencee ;  a  doll  de- 
is  no  more  than  heavr  and 
ting.  Dull,  as  an  epitnet  of 
,  expresses  snch  torpor  of 
I  inconsistent  with  mental 
and  implies  an  innate  de- 
f  sBoral  sensibility  or  mental 

tiaiM  ere  mortali  writ  or  read, 
I  imed  from  the  Thanderer^s 


tsU  poeie  iwd  her  aocient  ri|^t, 
iTChMw  and  Eternal  Night, 
sir  dotsfre  this  fitir  idiot  gare. 
y  wim,  and  ae  her  mother  ^ve, 
hcary,  boiy,  bold,  aad  blud, 
Ib  aatire  anaichj,  the  mind." 

Pops. 

T  (A.  8.  Artdrigy  torrowfuly 
iteedvy  dndty  ^Mod)  conveys 
f  tedwas,  monotonons,  long- 
it  dnlness.  It  beloiijgs  to  an 
time  or  spaoe  unrelieTed  by 
inCerral  and  change,  as  a 
ae,  a  dreary  journey,  a  dreary 
Doontry* 

t  was  rfregr,  hie  hope  was  eremed, 
,  'tvaa  Ikr— the  path  was  loefc 
kched  the  nrtghbow  tonra.' 


AY.  DAinrr.  Apfai^ 
r  (Lat.  dis-y  and  O.  Fr.  n- 
I  strikM  wth  dwnay  ;  and  thia 
;.  CZ-,  out  cfy  andf  O.  H.  O. 
}  haiM  power.  For  fuller  ac- 
t  Skbat,  Etym.  Diet.),  trae 
iTation^  denotes  the  inspiring 
vrhieh  mterferes  with  action, 


de8tro3ring  the  spirit  of  energy  and 
enterprise;  as  tne  tniTeller  may  be 
dismayed  by  what  he  hears  of  the 
perils  incident  to  a  particular  route. 
It  inTolTes  a  state  oi  gloomy  appre- 
hension. 

Daunt  (O.Fr.  danter,  Let.  dMitare, 
to  tame)  is  stronger  than  Dismay,  com- 
monly implying  notonly  the  feeling  of 
terror,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  tne  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous. 

Appal  (LsL  ad-,  and  Welsh  poU, 
tDeaknettf  lou  of  power)  expresses  a 
temporary  check  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sudden  fear  strong  enough  to 
orerwhelm  the  faculties.  He  who  is 
dismayed  suffers  great  mental  pertur- 
bation. He  who  IS  daunted  abandons 
his  enterprise.  He  who  is  appalled 
ia  unable  to  act; 

"  So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  heart,  die- 

nuxyed. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight 

shade."  Pops. 

"  No  fear  eoold  doKn^,  nor  earth  nor  hell 
control."  llnd, 

'«  Smiling  fSBroefoos,  with  impatient  haste 
Striding,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear» 
Him  (i^az)  Tiewed  the  Greeks  exulting, 

with  ojfptu 
The  Trojans,  and  with  palpitatiag  heart 
Xrea  Hector.'*  Cowpm,  lUad, 

DISPARITY.    Inbqualxtt. 

Of  these,  Disparity  (Fr.  diepmiti) 
is  a  species  of  Inequality  (Lat.  Vntf- 
quilUatem),  Inequality  is  general  or  ab- 
solute ;  dispsri^  is  relatire  and  speoi- 
fio.  Dispsnty  is  inequality  in  referenoe 
to  a  common  standani^  wmle  inequali^ 
doet  not  of  necessity  imply  this.  There 
is  an  inequality  of  ase  between  an  old 
man  and  a  youth,  but  no  disparity. 
But  let  some  common  messure  be  in- 
troduced, as,  for  instance,  the  running 
a  race,  and  there  would  be,  in  refis- 
rence  to  their  common  state  or  under- 
taking, a  disparity.  Thus  inequality 
inrolYCfl,  as  it  were,  two  terms,  dis- 
parity three.  It  must  be  added,  now- 
eTer,that  Dispabity  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  difference  of  fua/tty, 
as  Inequality  means  difference  of 
degree. 
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•<  Notwithitwdiiif  whiek  inefualUif  of 
waubm,  it  was  tmanimoiuix  rMolred,  ia  a 
eonncil  of  mr,  to  fight  the  Dnteh  flaet.*' 

LVSLOW. 

•«  Bvt  th« dUparUyotjmn mA aCnnffth 
Between  tou  and  joor  eon  dnlj  eoncidered. 
We  woold  not  to  ezpoee  70a.'* 

MiAxvoXB. 

DISPASSIONATE.      UviMPAt- 

•RWKD. 

The  term  Dxspassionatb  relAtes  to 
the  mind  and  the  judgment,  ai  not 
being  warped,  prejudi^d,  or  in  an/ 
waj  gwenred  or  carried  away  by  pas- 
■ion  or  feeling  (Lat.  jMusidnem,  a 
tnuifllatioii  of  the  Gr,  maJ^,  aaiiimi, 
affection).  UNiMPAaaioNso  relatea  to 
the  manner,  geatiue,  roioe,  or  speech, 
aa  not  a&cted  by  or  exhibiting  strong 
feeling.  A  calm  and  diqwasionate 
Tiew  of  a  personal  question  is  needful 
to  a  ri^ht  judgment  upon  it.  An  «n- 
impassioned  style  of  speaking  in  an 
orator  can  only  be  compensated  for  by 
great  ftUaity  of  diction  and  closeness 
of  reasoning. 

"Whereas  teesen  leavtres  n  oelm  end 
di^MuaiimaU  eitoation  or  the  mind  to  fonn 
her  Jodgaeata  aright,  she  wants  the  whole 
ettentui  to  look  ronnd  npon  erexy  circnin- 
etanoe,  and  places  her  objects  in  all  the 
lights  wherein  they  eze  eapable  of  stead- 
ing.**-. Sxascb. 

"  The  daT  that  hjr  their  consent  the  seat 
of  regidde  has  its  place  among  the  thrones 
of  Sarope,  there  is  no  lonser  a  motire  fbr 
seal  in  their  Ihronr.  It  will  at  host  be  cold, 
wumpassionuL,  dejected,  melancholy  dnty." 
^Binuu. 

D  1 8  P  £  L.      DxspsnsB.      (Set 

SCATTUl.) 

DispBL  (Let  dufmlDtre,  te  acatter) 
is  to  separste  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cauae  to  ▼anish,  or  to  driTe  away,  at 
the  same  time.  It  denotea  some  point 
irom  which  the  objects  dispelled  sie 
thrust  away.  Acooraingly,tnin^  dis- 
pelled commonly  cease  to  be  Tisible, 
cr  to  exist. 

DisPBBSB  (Lat.  ditperglbrBj  part,  efts- 
pemuy  te  ecatttr  tn<fi/firr«nt  dirtetiant), 
on  the  other  hand,  means  no  more 
than  to  scatter  abroad.  By  the  pro- 
Tidenee  of  God  the  Jews,  dispelled 
from  their  own  land,  are  now  dis- 
persed amone  the  nations.  Dispel 
commonly  relates  to  the  inToluntmrr, 
as  to  dispel  illusions  from  the  mina ; 
D18PXR8B  may  be  purely  Toluatary,  in 


the  sense  of  lo  scatter  i 
as  in  a  garden  flowen 
colour  may  be  dispei 
spersed,  or  religious  1 
persed  among  the  poo 
therefore,  more  inteni 
PBB8B,  or  may  be  said  t 
is  expressed  by  Dispb 
tiling  more.  Dzspkl 
both  imply  many  object 
can  only  be  diapeUed 
into  frBgmenta. 

"  Aad  when  the  king  of  1 

ditpelM 
Prom  some  hnge  einmenei 
The  groves,  tM  monntafa 

land  heights. 
Shiae  all  illnmincd  fron 

heaTcn.**  ( 

'*  Am  when  two  lions  in  Um 
A  herd  of  beeres  dUper. 

floek. 
Suddenly  m  the  ahaence  o( 
80  fled  the  hcartlees  Oree 

DISPENSE.    Dxsi 

Of  these,  the  formei 
iirt,  to  toetgk  out)  bee 
to  any  rule  of  numbc 
which  is  the  case  with 
diMtrtbuiP$\  implying  t 
number  of  sharea  the  1 
tain  thing  was  given  a^ 
ber  of  different  thinea 
DiSTRiBUTBD,  or  at  le 
mon  nature  would  belc 
for  we  distribute  what 
capable  of  division, 
read,  ''Ereiy  momini 

Sate  to  all  the  poor  cf 
ood  who  Bugnt  pres 
fbr  the  puipose,  nrei 
prorisions  and  menu 
penaed ;"  but  if  a  cert 
one  ar^e  were  giv« 
number  of  persons,  vi 
''Bread  to  tiie  amoun 
loavea  was  distributed 
sons  present."  The  t 
in  D18PBN8B  is  Tsrie 
giviiig ;  In  DisTRiat 
and  apportioned  givii 
said  to  oispense.  but  n 
her  bounties.  A  dispe 
medicines,  but  in  no  eqi 
among  any  set  numba 

*<  la  every  beaeftkrtioa  k 
man,  man  li  only  the  dit 
the  beDefkctor.*'--8oirTS. 
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jui  MBtenre  on  the^rfl  «o|{els ; 

0  op  the  demd,  and  will  distri- 

1  and  Bonithinents  to  lUl  pro- 
to  their  behavioor  in  the  oajs 
tality."— JoBTiir. 

BASURE.  DnsATMVAC- 
>ujL]>pB<nATioN).  Annoy- 

iSVKB  (O.  Fr.  desplaitiry  to 
is  a  modified  tatgee  pro- 
wiablj  by  the  acttons  or 
'men,  and  not  bj  anj  other 
[ypoaing  desire  or  command, 
nonlj  appKed  to  snperiort 
I,  aa  a  mtber  ia  diapleaaed 
•a,  a  matter  with  bis  Ber- 

VAcnoir  (Lat.  dit-f  and 
^tUtispk^e,  to  satisfy)  may 
a  anj  nonrce  of  diMppointea 
expectations.  We  maj  be 
tisned  with  onnelTei.  t>ia- 
ommonlj  implied  too  much 
ids&ction  too  little. 

ffOY  (O.  Fr.  atufuer^  from 
ie  tsstf  to  €au99  dislike)  is  to 
itained  personal  vexation 
ion  bj  influences  reiterated, 
e,  incommode,  or  molest  ns. 
'•  flnt  hope,  mj  manhood's  trca- 

Hag  innocent,  attend, 
bruce,  nor  soar  displeasure  ; 
I  lordieat  name  is  friend.** 

CooPSB. 

leprived  ti  boom  good  whieh  by 
oAnet  ought  have  been  seeored 
d,  if  it  be  attended  with  dissatis  ■ 
»gret,  is  certainly  a  punishment, 
Ivays  lasts,  an  eternal  pnnisb* 


■  nnisaaees  an  sveh  iaeon- 
I  trovbleaone  oflSmoes  as  aiMey 
eoakoranitj  ia  general,  and  not 
le  partacnlar  penon." — Black- 


OSITION.    Cbaracter. 

8P08ITI01V  (Fr.  disposition^  is 
ling  spirit  of  mind,  resulting 
titntion.  It  is  the  aptitude 
^  of  character. 

CTia  (Gr.  Y«f««T<f,  a  stamps 
i)  is  osea  in  a  variety  of 
IS  Cbaractxr).  As  a  syno^ 
I  JDispoaiTioN,  it  is  the  Wnole 
rare,  of  which  the  disposition 
testation.  Character  is  often 


used  in  the  sense  of  the  social  esti- 
mate formed  of  a  man,  his  reputation 
for  good  or  ill. 

Tempbx  (Lat.  iempMeSf  a  due  mix- 
ture, temper ;  temphwit,  to  combine 
dnfy)  oommonl)[  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion at  oonsCitntion  of  the  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  passions  and  affections,  or 
Uie  mora  pnraly  emotional  part  of  our 
nature.  Both  disposition  and  character 
ara  permanent.  Temper  is  variable, 
unless  we  use  the  term  ift  the  sense  of 
temperament  or  composition— aooord- 
ing  to  the  old  supposition  that  the 
human  individual  was  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  humours,  and  that  his 
peculiar  conformation  lay  in  the  pre- 
dominsnoe  of  one  or  more  of  these 
humours. 

'*  There  is  not,  there  eaanot  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  pride  was  not  designed  for  man 
than  that  the  most  excellent  of  the  human 
race  thought  it  not  a  proper  temper  and  diS' 
position  of  mind  fbr  Him  to  appear  in." — 
FXABOX,  ^SffrmoM. 

"  Bemember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and 
judged.**  MiLTOK. 

"A  man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly 
sahasrvient  dkoraeter."— Motlkt. 

DISSENT.  DlSAORBBMENT.  Va- 
RXANCB.      DiFFBBENCE. 

As  relating  to  the  conflict  of 
opinions  these  words  have  their  dis- 
tmctions. 

DtFFERBNCB  (Lst.  differentia)  is 
the  simplest,  and  admits  of  degrees 
from  the  saaaliest  to  the  widest  varia- 
tion. 

DzssKNT  (Lat.  dissenttrtt  to  feel 
differently) y  unlike  the  rest,  is  em- 
ployed only  of  persons,  and  not  of 
theur  opinions.  It  comroonly  denotes 
the  expression  of  non-agreeTnent,with- 
out  of  necessity  implying  any  opinion 
of  one's  own.  I  express  dissent  when 
I  limply  refuse  to  adopt  something 
|»ropounded  by  another ;  but  a  diffe- 
ranoe  of  opinion  would  imply  that  I 
held  a  distinot  opinion  of  my  own. 

Disagreement  (Lat.  di«-,andagrM) 
and  Variance  (Lat.  vUriare,  to  alierS 
also  imply  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
monly aenote  a  difference  on  some 
practicaL  and  not  merely  an  abatraot 
matter  of  opinion.     Perscios  are  said 
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to  diMgree  who  might  he  expected  to 
ftct  together,  and  to  he  at  ramnce 
where  thej  might  he  expected  to  ex- 
hihit  hannon J ;  thej  are  said  to  differ 
■imply  as  a  matter  of  fact  DnAoan- 
MSNT,VARXANCi,and  DippxEBMcsmay 
he  used  general!  j  of  interrelated  num- 
hers  of  persons  or  opinions;  Dissbnt 
expresses  the  specific  diiaffreement  be- 
tween a  person  or  set  of  persons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  opinion  or  body 
of  opinions  on  the  other. 


«< 


H«  (St.  Cjpriua)  dissToweth  the  pn«- 
tiee  of  one  biehop  ezrladin^  another  firom 
communion  for  dusemt  in  opinion  about  db- 
pntable  points."— Babbow. 

"  United  thns,  we  will  hereafter  nee 
Mntnal  conceMion,  and  the  gods,  induced 
Bf  oar  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more.** 

CowPXR,  Iliad, 

*'Becaa«e  that  King  Lnein*  was  dead, 
and  had  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him,  the 
Britons,  as  before  ye  hare  heard,  were  at 
variance  amongst  themselves.**  —  HoLur- 
8HBD. 

"What  was  the  difference f 
It  was  a  eontentloo  in  publie." 

Bhakbspxabb. 

DISSOLUTE.  LicBNTioua.  (&t 
Abandoned.) 

There  is  much  in  common  between 
these  two  terms.  Yet  the  Licbn- 
Tious  man  (Lat.  Hantiotuz)  is  not 
necesssrilj  Dissolute  (Lat.  diuUu- 
tut,  part.  ofdusoMrtf  to  let  U>o$e),  as 
one  may  take  much  licence  of  self* 
indulgence  in  one  way  without  that 
uniTerud  laxity  and  reckless  indif- 
ference to  all  self-restraint  which  is 
implied  in  the  term  Dissolute.  Li- 
centious points  rather  to  the  indul- 
gence of  self-will  or  yicious  pleasures, 
aissolute  to  the  wauton  disregard  of 
erer^rthing  that  stands  in  the  way  of, 
or  might  restrain  sensual  enjoyment. 

"Abstain  from  wanton  and  diemdute 
laughter."— Bishop  Tatlob. 

As  DissoLirrs  relates  inrariably  to  sen- 
sual indulgence,  so  LicBNTious  has  the 
further  meaning  of  exhibiting  an  abuse 
of  freedom,  or  an  excessiye  liberty,  ss 
in  the  following: — 

♦•  Courtiers,  my  lord,  are  too  polite  to 
reprore  one  another ;  the  only  place  where 
they  can  meet  with  any  Just  reproof  is  a 
free  though  not  a  Ueentiotu  stage."— Ciiss- 
TxariBLD. 


[dissolutk] 


DISSONANT.    Discoai>A!CT. 

A  sound  is  DnsoNAWT  (Lit  did' 
Mors)  when  it  is  harsh  in  itself;  t 
is    Discordant  (Lat.   dixerdbt,  t» 
b$  at  vmianee)   when   it  is  est  of 
harmony  with  other  sounds,  tbosfk 
Discordant  is  often  loosely  used  iatM 
sense  of  harsh  or  uiunefodioiis.   Is 
their  secondary  uses  Dissonant  rdstef 
more  to  the  reason  and  jadgsMent; 
Discordant  to  the  feelings  and  aetioas. 
A  dissonance  in  principte,  a  diseor- 
dance  in  practice.    A  dissonsnop  is  a 
more  refined  and  abstract,  a  diseor 
dance  a  more  palpable  ana  pncbal 
dirersity. 

DISTANT.    Far.    Rbvotb. 

Of  these  the  Saxon  monosjOibk 
Far  (A.  S.  fear)  is  the  8im{dait,  (fe> 
noting  separation  by  a  wide  spsoe  or 
interval  in  any  direction.  Fab  is  esh 
ployed  physically  and  meCaphorietUj. 

"  If,  therefore,  there  be  aar  who,  sate 
edonr  of  the  blessed  name  of  Christ,  n^ 
▼ert  His  doctrine,  annihilate  Hisattkonty 
and  our  salTation,  it  is  so  far  from  bof 
our  duty  to  unite  ourselres  to  theai.  tkit, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  psrtviti 
them."— DAiixi.  Apolagy  far  the  A- 
formed  QiMTcket, 

Distant  (Lat.  distan^  to  fit  vfui) 
is  a  more  refined  term,  and  is  en- 
ployed  in  scientific  phraseolorr,  a> 
"  Ine  sun  is  about  ninety-one  nuUioai 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth."  It 
is  also  used  of  differanoe  in  msttotof 
conception^  as  a  distant  relstioo,  > 
distant  period  of  history.    It  msj  be 
obseryed  that,  grammatically,  the  put 
of  a  complete  adjectire  can  onlj  be 
penformed  by  Distant,  not  by  FaIi 
which  only  occurs  as  the  predieste  of 
a  subject.    The  star  is  far,  or  £ir  off; 
a  distant  star — but  not   a  far  stir* 
This  adjectiyal  force  is  attempted  is 
a  few  cases  only,  as  the  far  side  of  the 
riyer.    As  an  adyerb  far  is  often  em' 
ployed  in  connexion  witii  distant-^ 
tar  distant    Thus  far  implies  sone 
amount  of  distance;  while  distsnoe 
might  be  great  or  small,  according  to 
the  following  definition : — 

"  This  space,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  eoosader- 
ing  anythiuff  else  between  them,  is  ealled 
lAifCaMos.**— Locks. 

Remotb  (Lat  rbnlkierr,  part,  rf 
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back)  is  diftant  in  refe- 
sific  ituting-point,  stan- 
e,  or  purpose.  As  Dis- 
lod  to  near,  bo  Rbmotb  is 
mediate;  aSy'^Theacoi- 

remote,  not  the  imme- 
'  his  death."  Things  are 
tly  phjsicallj,  but  as  re- 
d  or  use  of  them,  or  the 

bear  to  us,  or  the  im- 
'  produce  on  us;  as  a 
a,  connexion,  cause,  re- 
ect.  Thus  Remote  super- 
at  another  idea,  that  of 
sed  by  such  distance  on 
I  of  tne  distant  subject, 
ot  is  simplj  one  that  is 
lote  spot  is  solitary,  in- 
difficult  to  reach,  not 
rell  known,  and  the  like. 

the  mind  places  itwlf  bj  anr 
amoogst  or  remote  firom  aU 

UISH.    Discriminate. 

le  in  which  Distinguish 
1  with  Discriminatil  it 
onally  in  regard  to  phjr- 
whife  Discriminate  is 
moral  things.  We  Dis- 
.L  d'utingtUre)  by  the  eye 
il  perception;  we  Dis- 
duenfMnare,  to  separatg, 
by  the  judgment  alone. 
shbroAoly;  wediscrimi- 
We  distinguish  best 
rw  great  differences ;  we 
t»est  when  we  show  slight 
T  dissimilarities  in  detail 
eral  resemblance.  The 
ingnishin^  is  commonly 
it  of  discriminating  spe- 
e  distinguish  in  order  to 
:eep  things  apart  which 
rise  be  confounded.  We 
with  the  further  yiew  of 
lerein  their  differences 
Qce  discrimination  must 
se,  particular,  and  exact, 
I  it  were^  the  things  dis- 
Distinction  may  be  exact 
e  or  rough,  broad  or  nice. 

locie  a  great  critic, 
ikiiled  in  anairtic ; 
Uii{fui»h  and  diride 
Muth  and  M>ntb-wett  tide.* 
Mudibrtu, 


"On  the  other  Ale,  there  be  a  sort  of 
men  that  place  the  greatest  stress,  and 
diseriminataig  point  of  Christian  relision,  in 
opposing  and  deorTing  all  institnted  cer»- 
monieSf  thongh  innocent,  decent,  and  with- 
out any  the  least  touch  of  superstition  in 
them." — Hals. 

We  Abstract  (Lat.  ahstrith^j  part. 
abttraetuSf  to  draw  off)  in  this  sense 
when  we  contemplate  some  property 
of  a  thing  exclusiyely  of  tne  rest, 
or  of  the  thing  itself  in  which  it 
resides.  The  logical  theory  of  ab- 
straction is,  that  it  is  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  in  this  way  prepares 
itself  for  generalization,  which  is  the 
result  of  abstraction,  and  is  expressed 
by  a  common  noun.  I  abstract  from 
a  number  of  different  objects  the 
common  quality,  for  in8tance,of  white- 
ness. 

"  Abstraction,  whereby  ideas  taken  firom 
particular  beings  become  general  repremn- 
tatives  of  all  of  the  same  kind."— Locxx. 

DISTRACT.    DiyBRT. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  of 
that  which  draws  or  turns  aside  the 
mind  firom  the  object  of  its  contempla- 
tion. 

Distract  (  Lat  distrlOih^f  part,  du- 
traetus^  to  draw  aiide)  is  neyer  used  of 
physical  things;  Divert  (Lat.  dwer' 
th*,  to  turn  ande)  is  so  employed. 
The  mind  only  is  distracted.  A  stream 
may  be  diverted  from  its  course. 
Divert  indicates  a  weaker  force  em- 
ployed than  Distract,  but  the  effect 
is  more  decidedt  We  are  distracted 
by  what  draws  aside  our  attention 
and  dissipates  our  thoughts  in  spite 
of  ourselyes.  One  is  diyerted  entirely 
firom  one's  purpose.  A  light  cause 
diverts,  a  strong  cause  distracts.  Yet 
the  mind  which  is  naturally  light  and 
inconstant  may  be  easily  distracted. 
A  remarkable  object  or  a  lood  sound 
distracts,  or  a  curious,  interesting, 
and  attractive  object  diverts.  Persona 
are  distracted  from  close  thoughts, 
diverted  from  serious  or  melancholy 
thoughts  or  earnest  intentions. 

DISTRACTION.    Abstraction. 

Both  these  words  (Lat.  distrae* 
tibnem,  a  drawing  asunder;  adstnic- 
tt^fiMi,  a  drawing  away)  convey  the 
idea  of  a  want  of  attention,  but  with 
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this  differeace,  that  it  is  our  ovn 
idea«  that  make  ua  AasTftAcriD  bj 
ooeupjing  na  ao  stronj^W  aa  to  make 
aa  inapable  of  attenoing  to  an^- 
thinr  but  what  they  present  to  our 
mindB ;  while  it  is  one  or  more  external 
objecta  which  make  us  DisTBAcraD 
ao  as  to  draw  off  our  thoughta  from 
that  to  which  they  have  been  given 
or  ought  to  be  giren.  One  is  ab- 
stracted who  regards  some  other  object 
than  the  one  proposed,  or  is  so  oocu- 
pied  with  his  own  thoughts  as  not  to 
near  what  is  said  bj  others.  Persona 
accustomed  to  deep  studj,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  important  buainesa,  or 
who  are  strong  m  their  passians  and 
their  aims,  are  likely  to  (all  into  ab- 
atraction;  young  persons  and  frivo- 
lous persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
trained to  patient  and  consecutive 
thought  are  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
tracted. The  mereat  triilea  will  di- 
vert or  draw  them  away. 

DISTRICT.  Tract.  Region. 
Quarter.    Frovincs. 

District  (L.  LaL  dUtrietut)  waa 
originally  a  portion  of  country  over 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  the 
right  to  dijtratn  (Lat.  dutringhrt) 
goods.  It  is  BO  far  true  to  its  ety- 
mology that  it  now  meana  a  portion 
of  land  as  included  in  some  kind  of 
^ministration,  aa  a  civil,  municipal, 
eoolesiaatical  d^atriet. 

*'  iTea  ths  decTOM  of  gtnenl  couieilt 
biad  Bot  bvt  u  they  «i*  Aoccpcad  bj  the 
mtctbI  churches  ia  their  reepeecive  di^ 
tridt  and  dioretet."— Bishop  Tatior. 

A  Tract  (LaL  trachu^  a  draiotng 
autf  a  dtftnct)  is  literally  something 
drawn  out  and  extended.  It  oom- 
monly  denotes  suoh  a  space  of  ooantrv 
aa  can  be  taken  in  by  tne  eye,  or  such 
aa  is  diatinguiahed  by  sonae  natural 
characteristic,  aa  a  tract  of  marah 
land,  or  foreat.  It  is  used  with  per- 
fect accuracy  in  the  following  >^ 

**  A  high  movBtain  Jolaed  to  the  main- 
Isnd  by  a  aanow  trad  of  Morth."— nAnni- 
iov. 

RiniOH  (Lat.  iWdnem)  is  a  term  of 
wider  extent,  ana  denolea  a  large 
tract  lying  about  some  specific  centre 
or  Tieini^.  In  a  aense  yet  broader 
Rtoioii  IS  used  of  extensiTO  tracu 


Iring  under  some  gnat  ii 
the  arctie  or  ethereal  m 
regiona  of  the  tn^ioa,  &c 

•- If  thsBM  ba  save  mto  «^ 
Or     ■ 


Qvartxr  (Fr.  ^uartm 
not  meaning  necessarily  a  j 
or  a  part  coincident  with  i 
of  the  compass,  carriea  wit 
thdess,  something  of  botk 
ments,  and  means  a  distrii 
ticular  direction  as  regardi 
of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
as  to  the  exact  direction  oi 
extent  It  is  a  term  oftei 
ing  either  looseness  of  ii 
or  an  avowed  generali^  an 
disregard  of  precision  in 
locality. 

"Swift  to  their  aeTond  911a 

then 
The  eambrons  elements," 

Province  is  the  tat.  p 
outlying  conquered  temt 
Roman  empire,  hence  a 
pendent  on  a  distant  aotl 
district  remote  from  the  a 
of  this  flowed  the  idea  of 
over  which  a  person  had  S{ 
diction,  as  tne  proTince 
consul,  and  in  aiter-times 
bishop;  whence  finally  a 
culiar  business,  the  specif 
a  function  in  some  wider  » 
administnti(m,  a  departn 
which  action  is  at  once  a  i 
duty. 

*'  The  woman's  province  is 
in  her  eoonomj,  and  chaste 
xi<m,'*—Tatl€r. 

DIVE.    Plumoe. 

ToDiVB(A.8.dtf/Scn)j 
to  penetrate  beneatK  the 
water,  Vid  therefore  mi 
after  the  diver  has  enterec 

Plunge  (Fr.  plonger) 
one's  self  into  a  body  of  w 
we  may  plunsre  without  • 
dire  (as  ducas)  without 
In  the  metaphorical^  ap] 
these  terms,  this  distinc 
served.  Vve  dive  into 
curiosities,  and  the  like ; 
into  debt,  oiificul  ties,  embi 
danger.    Itistheeflbrtoi 
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is  expressed  bj  divin^y  the 
od  or  recklessness  of  action  by 

cr«  in  the  d«cp  of  Providence." 

MOKTAOUS. 

lie  (CelliiM)  bed  no  great  etoek  of 
it,and  bnt  unAll  forecaet,  anything 
mgg  woald  be  received  which  came 
ibef ."—  Wabbu  ktov. 

ERS.  DirrssxNT.  Sbtsral. 
r.       Vaaiovs.       MAMiroLD. 

FAEIOUS. 

II  these  terms  Diffekent  is 
let  indefinite.  It  is  equally 
ble  to  few  and  to  many ;  and, 
eh  as  its  primary  force  is  to 
ite  quality,  it  is  applicable  to 
mber,  even  to  as  few  as  two ; 
ej  are  not  the  same,  but  two 
It  persons  or  things.".  Se¥Cral 

tntralf  tevrer,  to  tever ;  from 
vitmre,  to  ieparat$)  indicates 
ttn  two,  but  not  very  many, 
ict  number  bei»r  unknown  or 
en  account  o£l  oundhy(A.  S. 
,  mfw/ry,  tundrian,  tottjaaraU) 
like  it,  but  indicates  aiscon- 
«s  as  well  as  plurality.  If  I 
e  were  sereral  personspresant, 

only  to  number ;  it  I  say, 
persons  were  present,  or  per^ 

sundry  protoMions^  I  draw 
D  to  an  absence  of  internal 
,  or  to  diversity  of  obaraoter. 
and  Various  are  more  stronsr 
Ddicating  a  diversity  and 
of  kind  oyer  and  above  plu> 

Sundry  implies,  primarily, 
on,  which  may  be  without  oi 
7  implying  an  internal  differ- 
nature,  as,  '*  at  sundry  times ; " 
dot*  imply  this,  as,  *'  in  dirers 
1."  Various  applies  to  time 
baracter,  as  *^  various  dresses," 
[8  periods,"  *'  rarious  colours.'* 
eems  a  Yery  slight  difference 
I  Divers  (Fr.c/iveri)  and  V  ari- 
It  Divers  rather  refers  to  a 

diversity  of  character  or 
Various  to  such  differences 
eye  takes  oo^iusanoe  of,  or 
e  the  observation,  without  so 
\  distinction  between  them, 
night  say,  '*  divers  colours," 
vanous  shades  of  the  same 


"  To  Siaera  a  prey  of  diven  eoloon,  a 
prej  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of 
diven  colourt  of  needlework  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil.''-.£iMe. 

"Blaek  and  white  and  erery  other 
coloor,  is  cansed  hjr  different  motions  made 
upon  the  eye  by  objects  difftrwtly  modi* 
lied/*— CunwoBTH.    . 

"  like  kings,  we  lose  thn  coaqmests  gained 
before. 

By  rain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more ; 

£ileh  might  his  tevercd  prorince  well  com- 
mand. 

Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  uuder- 
•taad."  Pope. 

'*  Here  I  bad  ended ;  but  experience  finds 
That  tttmdry  women  are  of  siadry  minds; 
With  various  eroceheU  filled,  and  hard  to 

S lease, 
erefore  must  be  caught  by  various 


ways.' 


Dbtosh,  Ovid. 


It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
asense  of  Various,  namely,  exhibiting 
variety  of  state  or  appearance,  in 
which  the  term  is  applicable  to  a 
single  object,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  The  principle  (of  religimi)  Hee  in  a  nar- 


.  .  3nt  the  activity  and  energy 
of  it  is  diAisiTe  and  sanoMS.**— Bishop 
Hall. 

MANiroLD  (£n^.  many  nndfold)  is 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
multiple.  It  is  applicable  both  to 
single  objects  and  to  a  plurality ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  diversity  is  in  re- 
lation to  some  one  object  or  subject 
which  exists,  appears,  or  .acts  ia 
numerous  and  divers  ways.  It  thus 
differs  from  Multifarious  (Lat.  mul- 
tijariut),  in  which  the  different  things 
have  less  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mon nature  and  inter-relation.  Multi- 
fiuriousness  stands  to  the  manifold  as 
diversity  to  difference.  As  manifold 
is  a  term  of  harmonious  varie^,  mul- 
tifahoos  fiUls  only  a  little  short  of 
inoongmity  and  discordance.  Unitr 
in  plurality  beloon  to  the  manifola, 
to  which  the  multifiuious  adds  di- 
venity  in  plurality. 

*'  O  Lord  bow  manifold  are  Thy  works. 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all."— 
Agliskl^alms, 

"The  generic  words  whidi  abound  ia 
langna^,  assort,  and.  if  I  may  use  the 
eiq)ression,  pack  up  under  a  oomparatiToly 
small  number  of  comprehensive  terms  the 
wndafarums  objects  of  human  knowledge.** 


\ 
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SYNONYMS 


DIVINER.    Prophet. 


The  DnriNBR  (Lat.  divinSrt,  to 
judge  of'  thingt  6y  divine  or  Aeatwn/y 
prognostication)  disooren  what  u 
hidden  ^  the  ProphctCGt.  Vfo^mcX 
as  lestncted  to  its  xnodem  conyena- 
tional  sense,  predicts  that  which  shall 
come  to  pass.  In  times  when  super- 
natoral  powers  and  processes  hare 
ceased,  a  practised  acquaintance  with 
the  relation  which  externals  hear  to 
mind,  character,  and  sentiment  is  the 
only  instrument  of  diTination.  A 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain principles  inrolye  certain  conse- 
quences, and  an  ohsenration  of  the 
way  in  which  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  are  the  only  aflSatus  con- 
stituting a  prophet. 

DO.    Act. 

One  DoEs'(A.  S.  don,  to  do)ti  thinr ; 
one  Acts  (Lat.  itgire,  put.  actus)  nnr 
the  sake  of  doing  it.  Do  supposes  an 
object  which  tenninates  the  action  and 
is  its  effect.  Action  terminates  in 
itself  and  may  be  the  object  of  doing. 
Wisdom  dictates  that  in  all  we  do  we 
■hould  act  with  reflexion. 

DOCILE.  Tractabls.  Amen- 
able.   Facile. 

Docile  (  Lnt^dlkXliSfeasUy  taught)  im- 
plies more  than  Tractable  (Lat.  troc- 
t^fUiSy  that  may  be  handled,  yielding). 
Tractable  denotes  no  more  than  ue 
absence  of  refractoriness,  Docile  the 
actual  (juality  of  meekness.  A  tract- 
able animal  may  ^  in  the  right  path 
when  led;  a  docile  animal  is  easily 
led ;  or,  again,  he  majr  be  made  tract- 
able by  seyere  training,  but  if  na- 
turally docile  he  will  not  require  this. 

Amenable  (Fr.  ammeTf  to  lead  to) 
is  commonly  used  of  human  beings 
who  are  witling  to  be  guided  by  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  and  reason,  with* 
out  requiring  coercion.  It  must  be 
admitted  Uiat  this  is  a  modem  and 
conyersational  use  of  the  term.  The 
older  application  appears  in  the  ex- 
ample. As  Docile  means  easy  to 
teach,  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  irrational  animals. 
But  the  analogy  is  the  more  easy  by 
reason  of  die   fact  that  intellectual 


[diviner]  ' 

aptitude,  as  in  the  Old  English  iroid 
dhcible,  so  far  as  it  eyer  belonnd  to 
the  term,  has  entirely  departea  from 
it.  The  elephant  is  at  once  dodUe 
and  docile.  Docility  ia  a  quahty  at 
once  passiye,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  implication,  actiye.  The  docile 
person  first  receiyes  the  impabe  of 
another  and  then  follows  it  yolontarilj. 

"  The  PeraUns  are  not  wholly  toU  «r 
martial  apirit,  and  if  they  are  not  aatanOr 
bnre,  they  are  at  leaat  eztremdr  iaeA, 
and  might,  with  proper  diaripline*  be  atdi 
excellent  aokUera."— 8ib  W.  Jons. 

"  Indeed,  the  oommon  men,  I  [Biwim. 
were  not  leas  tradable  for  waat  of  ipri* 
taooi  liqoora."— Anson's  Voyages, 

"  The  aorereign  of  thia  conntry  b  ait 
amenable  to  any  furm  of  tiial  knowa  to  tk 
laws."— Juxius. 

The  docile  is  easily  taught  or  led,  the 
tractable  easily  managed,  the  amen* 
able  easily  goyemed  and  pemadad. 

Facile  (Lat./KcUtt ,  easy)  exprena 
the  weak  and  excessiye  aspect  of 
amenable.  The  facile  is  ductile  to  i 
fault,  yielding  to  those  who  though 
strong  enough  to  ask  are  too  weu 
to  guide  or  adyise,  or  whose  cnft 
would  make  others  their  dupes  tad 
tools.  Hie  word  meant  at  ue  fii^ 
easy  to  be  performed,  thence  easj  to 
be  surmounted  or  mastered,  nextetf^ 
to  be  approached  or  treated  with,  and 
finally  easy  to  persuade. 

"  Since  Adam  and  hMfadU  consort  B^ 
Lost  Paradise  deceived  by  me." 

MiLfOV- 

DOCTRINE.  DooMA.  Tene< 
Principle. 

^  Doctrine  (Lat.  doctrtna,  instrur 
tion.  learning)  means  any  specuIaUTi 
trutn  recommended  by  a  teacher  or  i 
school  of  thinkers,  whether  in  I^ 
ligion,  science,  or  philosophy. 

"  It  is  by  an  erident  abnae  and  perrer 
sion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  that  Dr.  Rek 

Eretends  that  it  is  Ikronrable  to  Bishop  Ber 
eley's  notion  of  there  being  no  materis 
world,  when  in  rcali^  onr  aathor'a  owi 
prindplea  are  much  more  fkTonrable  to  tha 
notion  ^an  Mr.  Locke'a.** — Puxstlxt. 

DooMA  (6r.  iiyf*a,  an  opinion,  i 
phiUnoohic  dogma)  is  at  present  em 
ployea  of  such  doctrine  as  is  pa 


ful] 
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thoritatiTeljr  under  a  rigid 
If  and  especially  in  theology. 

rat  Sknlnt  mStraa  Um  Glial- 
iviM  to  hAT«  anert4Ml  this  dogma 
orld's  eternitj.  Th«  ChaM»an> 
nature  of  the  world  to  be  that  it 
er  generated  from  the  beffinning, 
iTcr  admit  ooimption.'— Cun- 

r  (iMt,  ththre,  to  hold^  meui- 
uddi;  formerly  UTunt,  they 
I  matter  of  philosophy  or  re- 
rbich,  as  resting  on  its  own 
merits,  is  firmly  held  as  true, 
m  expresses  doctrioe  in  its 
ityanadistinctiTeness.  There 
er  force  inTsNBT  than  in  Doc- 
rhich  latter  is  grarer  and  more 
ity  or  in  D<x>iffA^  which  is 
ngetic  and  aathontatiye. 

eommending  the  doetrine  whkh 
particalariy  enforeee,  I  know  that 
tted  hy  the  H0I7  Seriptures,  by 
M7  the  teMteof  tho  moit  learned 
am  of  the  diMeateis,  and  the 
iivinee  of  this  oonntry,  who  hare 
their  abilitiea  either  by  the  prese 
BlpiL*— Kkox,  Christian  PhiUh 

iNCiPLX  is  a  central  or  re- 
tire tmth  in  philosophy,  sci- 
t,  religion,  or  morab,  which 
mental  and  general,  and  out 
1  other  matters  of  a  specula- 
ivactical  character  flow,  and 
tts  practical  illustrations  (Fr. 
Lat.  princlptttm). 

iui  flaw  iqMn  Alee  prMeqvte  treads 
•m  ground,  and  so  sinks ;  and  he 
ia  his  dedoetions  from  naht  prin- 
mbles  npon  firm  ground,  and  so 
OUTK* 

JMENT.    MuNiMxnr. 

!  sense  in  which  these  words 
>nymoos  they  represent  the 
ing  under  different  riews* 
mMEKT  (LaL  d^idimentum,  a 
rres  the  purpose  of  eridence, 
fiMXNT  (JLat.  muntmtntumy  a 
the  purpose  ofproring  pos- 
n  particular.  Tne  first  is  for 
e  other  for  protection.  Docu* 
rhkh  prove  a  man's  title  to 
es,  or  those  which  are  kept  hy 
odies,as  charters,  grants,  and 
,  proTiiur  their  property  or 
esy  are  ^led  muniments. 


BOLE.     PlTTAKCC. 


DoLKy  connected  with  deal,  is  a 
portion  distributed.  Pittance  (Fr. 
jntanetf  pittancef  of  much  disputed 
origin ;  there  is  a  L.  Lat.  pietantiog 
ie§  Lrmi).  The  pietantia  of  the 
middle  ages  was  the  zest  or  relish 
giren  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  fare 
more  palatahle,  till  the  word  came  to 
mean,  as  with  us,  the  whole  allow- 
ance of  a  donation  in  any  form,  but 
small  in  amount.  In  the  Dole  the 
leading  idea  is  the  contracted  liberality 
of  the  girer.  in  Pittance  the  scant 
measure  of  tne  receiver. 

DOLEFUL.    Rueful.    Piteous. 

WOBFUI., 

DoLEPUL  (O.  Fr.  rfol,  pieff  with 
termination  -fid)  is  excitmg  or  ex- 
pressing sadness,  and  is  applicable 
to  anything  which  has  that  effect, 
as  a  doleful  sight  or  sound.  Ruepul 
(A.  S.  hreSw,  grief,  repentance)  is  at 
present  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  expressing  miseiy  in  the 
countenance.  Piteous  is  expressing 
sorrow  or  misery  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  pity.  Woeful  means  not 
so  much  exciting  or  expressing  woe 
or  misery  as  accompanied  by  it.  In 
the  phrase,  a  woeful  visage,  it  bears 
the  former  meaning,  but  in  the  phrase, 
a  woeful  day  or  woeful  time,  it  signi- 
fies the  latter.  A  doleful  counte- 
nance, sound,  sight,  story.  A  rueful 
visage.  A  piteous  tale,  sight,  cry. 
A  woeful  narrative  or  event. 

"How  dolefully  this  dole    thon  dost  re- 
heane.**  Spemskh. 

"  BuefuUy  dismayed." 

Dbtdxh. 

Formerly  Piteous  had  almost  uni- 
versally the  sense  only  of  feeling,  not 
exciting,  pity,  in  which  it  is  still 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  Thom- 
son:— 

*'  Him,  piteoua  of  his  yoath.  and  the 
short  space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  hearen. 
Soft  diMnaace,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  spceklea  eaptire  throw." 

Though  Spenser  ha»— 

'■  Thai  pile0M  strained  vdoe." 
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8TKONTM8 


"It  b  »  woihd  lahtritMiM  Hiat  m«kM  I 
nen  hein  of  tlw  TeagMaot  of  OodL"— Bp. 
Hall. 

DOMESTIC.  Sertant.  Mbnxa|« 
The  firtt  is  one  ipecieB  of  the 
•eoond.  Mehial  (O.  Fr.  mawutr^ 
on«  of  ih§  houHhouLf  wmnee)  is  one 
who  perfonns  inferior  offieet  of  aer- 
yice,  which  the  tenn,  howeyer,  does 
not  define.  A  Domestic  (ImL  dDknw 
Ocui,  om  of  a  famUy)  is  a  serrant 
actually  emplojred  in  the  house.  A 
Servant  (fr.  ttrvaHt)i»  a  paid  atten- 
dant of  anj  kind.  A  farm  servant  or 
a  gardener  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
domestic. 

'*  A  Mnwmf  dw«Uf  remote  ftom  all  knew- 
ledge  of  hia  lord's  porposea;  he  Urea  ass 


kind  of  foreigner  onder  the  aama  roef,  a 
domtstie,  and  fat  a  strangar  too."— 4ioUTH. 
"  The  woonen  aarvaats  perform  only  tha 
moat  numal  offleaa."'— Sworr. 

DORMANCY.  Abbyancb.  Ex- 
pectancy. 

These  are  used  of  powers,  priTi- 
leges,  possessions,  and  claims  not  in 
action,  enjoyment,  or  exercise.  That 
is  Dormant  (Fr.  dormsr,  part,  dor^ 
mantf  to  tlup)  which  posMsses  an  in- 
herent activity,  vitality,  and  power, 
hut  is  as  yet  quiescent ;  as,  dormant 
claims,  tides,  powers,  psssions. 

That  is  in  Abbyancb  (Fr.  abtSiana^ 
bayer^  to  gapo,  connected  with  the 
English  bay,  as  when  a  savage  hesst 
stands  at  fray,  that  is,  open-mouthed ; 
hence  abeyance^  open-mouthed  expec- 
tation) which  tne  law  contemplates  as 
of  the  nature  of  an  unvestea  inheri- 
tance, which  thus  wants^  as  it  were, 
to  he  vested.  Aheyance  is  thus,  in  its 
general  application,  dormancy,  with 
expectation  of  revival. 

ExrscTANCT  (Lat.  srpwfmn.  to 
icail)  regards  the  same  things  from 
the  other  side,  that  is,  the  side  not  of 
.  the  possession  or  privilege  hut  of  the 
person  anticipating  them.  As  dor- 
mancy is  temporary  extinction  of 
power,  80  aheyance  is  temporary  ex- 
tinction of  possession,  while  expec- 
tancv  is  active,  and  has  reference  to 
the  future,  the  past,  or  the  present. 

DOUBT.    HesiTATiON. 

Doubt  (O.  Fr.  doutitf  Lat.  dWdirtf 
to  doubt)  relates  hoth  to  matters  of 
helief   and   to  matters  of  conduct, 


[DOMEST] 


HBsrrATioit  (Lat.  luedUart^  t»  i 
fatt,  to  boat  A  Ion)  only  to mstta 
condooL  We  doubt  about  entert 
ing  opioiona ;  we  aumgtisBes  hefl 
to  express  them.  We  doubt  for  i 
of  scientific  evidence.  We  hesi 
for  want  of  practical  knowledn. 
doubt  through  ignorance.  We  I 
tate  through  fear,  caution,  m^grr 
Doubt  is  uncertain  about  prind] 
hesitation  about  consequences. 

"ModeatdiaiMiacaUad 
Tha  baaaon  of  tha  wiee." 

SSAKXSPXII 

**Bat  tn  an  ace  of  darkneaa  ha  (On 
▼II.)  had  not  all  the  knowtedga  tk» 
raqniaita  ta  ragnlata  hia  aaal ;  aad  ti 
ftklaa  appaaraaoea  for  aolid  tratha,  he,' 
ont  kaitationt  dadnead  from  thea  Ihi 
daagerona  eonaaqneaaea.**—- JoBTOr. 

DOUBTFUL.   Ddbiovs.  Uv< 

TAXK. 

Doubtvul  (ms  Doubt)  is  ok 
all  the  senses  of  entertauung  <k 
exhibiting  doubt,  admitting  of  d< 
characterued  by  doubt ;  but  Dui 
is  never  used  in  the  abstract,  hat 
in  the  concrete.  So  we  miffht 
'<  It  is  doubtful  whether  suchiir 
the  case."  We  could  not  say.  ** 
dubious."  Wespeakofdonbtml 
of  hiBtory,  not  of  dubious  facM 
cept  in  the  sense  of  facts  aboat  i 
persons  are  dubious;  but  we  a 
say,  ''The  most  eminent  lusto 
are  dubious  as  to  the  fact" 

Uncbrtain  (Lat.  mcortwi)  d 
from  Doubtful  and  Dubious,  a 
necessarily  implying  any  tendes 
discredit,  but  sim^  expressing 
of  knowledge  sumdent  to  dc 
hence  it  may  be  used  of  matt 
which  the  motiTe  cause  lies  ii 
selvM,  while  doubt  refers  to  d 
beyond  our  control.  '*  I  doubt  i 
is  so^"  would  mean, ''  I  am  in 
to  think  it  is  or  may  not  be  so.' 
am  uncertain,"  would  mean  on] 
am  not  sure  whether  it  it  so  or 
«Do  you  purpoee  to  leave  toi 
monow  1 "  "  I  am  uncertain." 
"  I  doubt"  «  Doubt,"  says  T 
**  has  not  studied,  uncertainty  h 
judged.  Doubt  is  the  hesi'tat 
i^oranoe,  uncertainty  of  in 
tion.  Doubt  is  open  to  in 
uncertainty  to  conviction."  A 
it  may  be  said   that   doubtii 
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a  positire,  uncertain  a  neg^a- 
state  of  mind.    Regarding  the 
UvcEKTAiN  objeetirely  and  not 
■abije^tTeljy  that  ia,  aa  belong;ing  to 
the  things  and  not  the  person,  the  un- 
ootain  is  that  which  mi|^ht  be  com- 
bated, not  haying  in  it  mcontrover- 
tiUe  truth.    When  a  thing  is  uncer- 
tiin,  it  is  because  as  yet  sufficient 
rpttOBS  haye  not  been  produced  for 
believing  it.  As  uncertainty  is  opposed 
to  eonriction,  so  doubt  is  opposed  to 
Mief.    We  are  in  doubt  how  to  act ; 
vt  are  uncertain  whether  we  will  act 
or  not  Of  the  two,  Doubtfvl  and  Du- 
novs,  doubtful  is  the  more  objectire, 
duMou  the  more  subjective.    The 
former  denotes  what  in  its  nature  is 
iaadequatelj    evidenced,    the    latter 
what  tends  to  make  m  doubt.    When 
MOtOB  speaks  of  ^<  dubious  light,"  he 
Beuis  Mich  as  makes  those  halt  who 
vilk  is  it;  and  so  Swift,  ''Persons 
ofgKit  fiune  but  dubious  existence." 
TW  direct  use  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  Pope  in  the  example  below. 

"  Hm  ihadom  of  « law-nwker  cooaiflieth 
M  ob}j  ia  a  pteUom  of  jvstioa,  bnt  in  tiM 
i^icitiaa  thereof,  taking  into  eonsidara- 
^  by  what  BMaoa  laws  majba  made  cer> 
<M,Md  wkat  mre  the  caoacaaad  remediea 
o' tbc  do«60(iaecf  and  iMccrtomty  of  law.** 
-Blow. 

"  A*  (Miacrra)  ipaaka  with  the  dubinti- 
awflf  »  BMB.  aot  the  certaintir  of  a  god- 

*».'-POPK. 

DOWER.    JoiNTuaa. 

Tlieie  terms  express  the  property 
of  the  wife  under  difierent  aspects. 
p*  JoixTvax  (Fr.  jointm^joindrt ; 
Ut  jungirt,  to  Join)  is  the  estate 
1^^  on  the  wife  to  be  enjoyed  by 
^  After  her  husband's  decease. 

Tbe  DjwBY  or  Dowaa  (Fr.  douaire, 
^t.  diiirittm)  is  the  money,  goods, 
or  Mtate  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
JiQafaiDd  on  her  marriaare,  as  well 


T  mamare, 

"'■f  portion  of  a  man^s  real  estate 
*iueli  bis  widow  enjo;|rB  during  her 
*"^  or  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled 
}^,  the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
.ci&tore  regards  the  woman  as  a  wife, 
ihe  dower  ss  a  widow  also. 

DRAIN.      EXHAXTST. 

To  Drain  (A.  8.  drehnigean)  is  to 
draw- off  go  as  to  leave  empty  or  dry. 

Exhaust  (I^t.  exhourtre,  part,  ex- 
huitiut)  is  much  the  same ;  but  there 


is  a  slieht  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion. Drain  is  used  in  a  physical  and 
analogous  sense,  as  to  orain  a  field, 
or  a  country  of  its  resources ;  but  Ex* 
HAUST  is  tised  also  in  a  more  purely 
metaphysical  way  of  abstract  tnings ; 
as,  to  exnaust  efforts,  speculation,  con* 

i'ecture,  strength,  patience.  To  ex- 
laust  aiso  points  more  stronglr  to  an 
original  limitation  of  the  supply,  and 
its  subsequent  coming  to  an  end. 
Hence  Drain  commonly  refers  to  some 
involuntariness  of  expenditure,  while 
Exhaust  may  refer  to  what  naa  all 
along  been  spent  purpaselff.  As,  **  The 
country  was  drainea  of  its  reaouioes, 
by  a  protracted  and  expensive  war." 
**  I  brought  with  me  twenty  pounds 
from  home,  but  1  have  exhausted 
my  supply.  The  terms  are  used  to- 
gether  in  the  following: 

"  He  himself,  thronffh  terror,  permitted 
those  of  Rome  to  exkaugt  aod  tlrain  the 
wealth  of  England." — Cajcdkx. 

DRAMA.    Play. 
Play  (A.  S.  pUga)  is  always  par- 
ticular or  specific. 

Drama  (Or.  SpS/ua)  is  general, 
though  capable  of  individual  appli- 
cation. Tne  play  is  a  dramatic  com- 
position, tragic  or  comic,  in  which 
characters  are  represented  with  dia- 
logue and  action  under  a  common 
plan,  or  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  result.  The  drama  com- 
prises the  whole  theatrical  system  and 
literature,  of  which  the  play  is  a  sam- 
ple or  particular  exhibition. 

DRAW.  Pull.  Drag.  Hawl. 
Tug.     Pluck. 

To  Draw,  a  later  form  of  drag 
(A.  S.  dragan)  is  to  cause  to  move 
by  force  employed  in  the  direction  of 
one's  self  or  in  the  line  of  one*8  own 
movements.  It  varies  in  de^ee  from 
drawing  a  heavy  load  or  a  tight  oork 
to  a  hair  trigger.  But,  light  or  heavy, 
it  is  commonly  implied  that  some  kind 
of  aptitude  or  provision  exists  for 
drawing.  In  this  respect,  draw  differs 
from  Drag,  which  implies  a  natural 
inapt  thuis  for  drawing,  or  positive  re- 
sistance, ss  a  heavy  box  without 
wheels,  or  a  captive  struggling  with 
his  captor. 

To  Pull  (A.  S.  pu//ian)  is  applied 
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to  lach  cases  of  drawing  as  do  not 
admit  of  oontinuouB  draught,  or  inde- 
finite chanze  of  place,  but  where  the 
draught  is  checked  and  limited ;  as,  to 

£ull  a  bell,  a  door,  or  the  oar  of  a 
oat. 

Hawi^  Haul,  or  Hjilb  (A.S.  holian, 
to  get)  IS  to  pull  or  draw  with  force 
and  sustained  effort,  so  as  to  trans- 
port from  one  place  to  another. 

Tuo  (A.  S.  temn,  to  pull)  is  to 
pull  with  great  efiort,  as  in  a  boat  to 
pull  vith  the  stream,  and  to  tug 
agaimt  it. 

Pluck  (A.  S.  pUiceian)  is  to  pull 
with  sudden  force  or  effort,  commonly 
resulting,  but  not  necessarilj,  in  the 
detaching  of  the  thing  plucked  from 
that  to  which  it  was  united,  as  feathers, 
fruits,  flowers. 

"He  cMt  him  down  to  gronnd,  and  all 

aloog 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire  without 

remoree. 
And  foolly  battered  his  eomely  eorse." 

Spkkskh. 
**  He  wonld  make  the  rigors  of  the  Sab- 
hath  give  waj  to  the  pulhng  of  an  ox  or  a 
■hcep  out  of  the  ditch."— South. 

"  For  six  long  years  immured  the  captiTe 

knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen 

the  light."  Dbydjck. 

••  While  romjp-Ioring  miss 
li  hauTd  about  in  gallantry  robust.* 

THOMSOir. 

*<  Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presump- 
tion. 
Which  is  six  hundred  ducats,  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  the  galUes." 

Bkaumoxt  Aim  Flstches. 

"  Industrious  Moll  with  many  a  pluck 
Unwings  the  plumage  of  each  duck." 

Smabt. 

DREADFUL.  Fearful.  Fright- 
ful. Terrible.  Tremendous.  Ter- 
rific. Horrible.  Horrid.  For- 
midable.   Awful.     Dire. 

Dreadful  (A.  S.  dr«cf,  dretdan^  to 
fear)y  like  awAil,  has  lost  its  original 
sense  of  Jeeling  dready  or  awe  (see 
Aws),  and  means  now  only  inspiring 
dread ;  but  dread  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  fear,  and  so  dreadful  may 
mean  inspiring  a  mixed  feeling  of  fear 
and  rererenoe,  or  of  the  dangerous 
and  the  sublime,  as  a  dreadful  thun- 
derstorm. 


[dreadful] 

Fbarful  would  denote  do  men 
than  a  sense  of  persooil  dania 
Dreadful  seems  to  conrey  nKMrettai 
Fearful  ;  for  Fearful  is  rather  tin 
which  idkpires  fear  by  its  impreaia 
upon  the  senses.  Dreadful  bj  wk 
we  know  or  suspect  as  belonging  to  it 
nature  or  powers.  So  we  but  spol 
of  **  dreaaful  accounts  of  a  (amp 
war,"  but  not  ''fearful  accoo&ti.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  i 
large  army  attacking  our  own  ooob 
try  would  be  a  fear&l  report 

"  For  this  reason  (that  man  msyrfpetl 
it  is  that  He  hath  anaesml  so  msoy  imi 
^  threatenings  against  the  brnkeni 
His  law,  and  so  many  sracioos  premiMti 
them  that  keep  it." — deykbidgk. 

Frightful  (A.  S.  /yr*hi,/«r)i 
said  of  anything  which  causes  nn 
alarm  by  sudden  impression  upon  th 
senses  in  sight  ot  sound,  but  etpe 
ciall^  the  foinner.  There  is  a  sodden 
ness  in  Frightful  which  does  not  be 
long  to  either  Fbarful  or  Dreadfvl 

"  One  cannot  concei-re  so/V^AZ/UsitBti 
of  a  nation.  A  maritime  country  vitbosi 
a  marine  and  without  oommerre,  s  ca» 
tinental  country  without  a  frontier,  tad  h 
a  thousand  miles  surrounded  by  poveiM 
warlike,   and    ambitious   neig^boen"- 

BUBKX. 

Terrible  ^Lat.  ten'OXiity  ttnct 
to  frightMn)  denotes  what  is  to  b 
dreaded  for  its  effects  upon  us,  thoagl 
there  may  be  in  it  nothing  fnfi:htftt] 
Death  by  accident  is  a  fWghtAilthilt 
to  witness ;  but  there  are  many  t 
whom  death,  in  its  calmest  aspe<^ 
and  happiest  circumstances,  is  iti 
terrible.  The  terrible  excites  appr 
hension.  That  which  is  terrible  afiec 
us  by  pressing  upon  us  a  reslizat)< 
ot  some  danger  without  actually  i 
Tolving  us  in  it.  The  lion's  roar 
still  terrible,  though  we  know  that 
is  caged. 

'*  How  shall  they  be  able  tn  abide  1 
presence  at  that  day  when  the  glorioosa 
and  majesty  and  terribleMas  of  His  ap|>c 
ance  will  infinitely  exceed  alt  that 
tongue  of  man  can  express  or  the  hear 
man  conceive  ?  "^South. 

Terrible  is  a  far  grayer  word  tl 
Frightful.  The  former  nerer  le 
itself  to  a  light  meaning.  Whei 
Frightful  is  someUmes  employed 
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ciciog  a  ftntastic  ftar 
iflpect. 

(Lat.  fr&Mnrfiu,  tibt 
at.  IrlMirv.  to  IrsmMc) 
wW  is  ntted  bjy  iti 
eanaee  to  inspire  a 
rithoat  implying  that 
mre  an  j  cause  to  fear 
radons  cataract,"  ''a 
nd,"  ''a  tremendoas 
•mendous  sixe."  The 
npies  a  position  mid- 
le  awinl  and  the  terri- 
of  power  than  the  first 
d  tnan  the  second. 

mid  nite  his  psaiten,  It 
ftl  duooaiMs  of  ddslB  SDd 
sad  he  tboaght  be  might 
rfth  racfa  wretehee  that, 
sM,  durst  make  war  vpoa 
^oleace.''~Oi.Air7iu.. 

It.  terripteus,  eauring 
i  man  learned  or  rhe- 
TaaiiiBLK,  used  as  a 
dignitj. 
itJettbcut  ofan  the  field. 


MaTox. 
id  HoRHiD  (Lat.  hor^ 
J  karrert,  to  Jmddtr 
le  possible  firom  the 
omble  supposition^" 
ilteinatiTe/'  ''homd 
d  deeds;"  but  Horri- 
id  in  the  latter  sense, 
irror  is  a  rscoilihg  of 
re.  soch  aft  makes  the 
;ia,  or  expresses  itself 
isture.  TheHoRRiBLB 
magiaation,  the  Hon- 
ce  snd  obsenration. 
fcf  mora  swift  her  winged 

itom,  AorribU  and  Tast, 
IS  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
eyes  enlarge  her  sight." 

dc  doods  draw  down  the 

igiki«s* 

e  winged  thunder  flies, 

■  flxst  invades  the  ear, 

e  we  the  tempnt  fear.** 

jDBTDKir. 

(  LdSt.  fomndailUuJ'or'' 
prelates  to  oontingent 
try  fisar.  Things  sre 
r  when  we  are  eom- 
;»  go  out  of  our  way 
m;  asy^aformidabM 


undertakm^,"  «  a  formidable  foe,"  or 
when  we  think  of  what  might  be  if  we 
did  encounter  them. 

"  Before  the  gates  they  sate 
On  either  side,  %  formidable  shape." 

MlLTOV. 

AwrvL  commonly  excludes  or 
hardly  admits  the  ioea  of  a  sense  of 
personal  peril,  though  it  implies  a 
▼ague  dread.  It  is  closely  linked 
with  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
and  the  belief  in  unseen  presenoea 
and  nowers.  An  awful  solitude  is  one 
in  wnich  the  mind  is  left  to  its  own 
&ncies^  when  it  feels  itself  alone,  and 
is  inclmed  to  people  the  blank  with 
▼ague  creations  of  its  own.  The 
awful  is  to  the  imagination  what  the 
frightful  is  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and 
the  fearful  to  the  understanding. 

"  A  subject  bears  a  rsTerantial  fear  to  his 
prince  from  the  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
g^randenr,  and  thus  mnch  more  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  Almighty  Ood  excites  re- 
▼erenee  and  aw/klattt,  thongh  there  were 
no  other  ingredient  in  that  fear.**— HiXJk 

It  should  be  obsenred  that  of  these 
synonyms  some  are  capable  of  a  sood 
sense,  others  not;  to  the  latter  kina  be- 
long Friohtful,  Horriblb,  and  Hor- 
rid. On  the  other  hand  itmight  be  said 
that  the  majesty  of  God  is  dreadful, 
His  justice  fearful.  His  presence  ter- 
rible. His  might  tremenaous,  His  ma- 
terial manifestations  of  Himself  ha^e 
beoi  terrific,  and  His  holiness  is  awful, 
while  His  power  being  irresistible  and 
perfect  could  nerer  receive  so  weak 
an  epithet  as  fonnidable. 

DiRX  (Lat  dinu)  expresses  the 
evil  or  the  terrible  ss  actaally  exist- 
ing or  endured,  and  not  only  as  an 
object  of  dread.  The  dire  is  more  im- 
mediate, active,  and  operative  than 
the  drndful  or  the  terrible.  Lat. 
dtrc  (rti  understood)  meant,  1,  por- 
tents, 2,  imprecations. 

DKEGS.  Dross.  Sxdxmxnt.  Scum. 
Rspusx. 

The  distinctive  differences  between 
such  synonyms  as  these  are  only  im- 
portant as  regulating^  their  moral  or 
metaphorical  application. 

Drxos  (Icel.  dregg^  wss  used  for- 
merly in  Uie  aingplur  by  ShalEespesre 
andDpenser.  It  is  oormpt  matter  pre- 
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eipitated  or  lepmted  Arom  a  liquid, 
especiAUj  in  proceu  of  manufacture, 
and,  for  the  immfidiati*  purpoee,  use- 
less and  Talueless.  Wxtn  tne  excep- 
tion of  Sbdimbtit,  which  is  never  em- 
ployed in  anj  secondary  sense,  we 
find  all  the  rest  so  employed.  The 
more  usual  applications  of  the  term 
dregs  are  two:  1,  ''To  drain  to  the 
drega,"  that  is,  to  exhaust  in  the  en- 
durance of  labour,  pain,  punishment, 
and  ^e  like— an  ancient  Hebrew 
image  ;  and,  2,  ''The  dregs  of  society 
or  Vie  people,"  signifying  the  yery 
lowest  and  yilest  oraers.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  little  peculiar  and  original : — 

**  This  manner,  however,  of  drawing  off 
a  tnbjeet  or  a  peculiar  mode  of  irriting  to 
the  dnfft,  eflbctnaUy  preclndee  a  reviTU  of 
that  sabject  or  manner  for  some  time  for 
the  ftitnre.  The  sated  reader  toma  ftom 
it  with  a  kind  of  literary  nansea."— Oou>- 

SXITH. 

Drom  is  the  reftise  matter  which, 
as  it  were,  falls  (A.  S.  dros^  dre>fmny 
to  fall)  from  metals  in  smelting  the 
ore ;  sometimes  used  of  their  oxida- 
tion or  rust.  It  is  a  symbol  of  worth- 
lessness. 

"  *  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  Thy  jndgments 
are  right,'  says  the  Psalmist,  'and  that 
Thon  in  fkithfniness  hast  aflUcted  me ;'  the 
furnace  of  aflSiction  beinff  meant  but  to  re> 
fine  ju  from  onr  earthly  drosnness,  and 
soften  ns  for  the  impression  of  God's  own 
■tamp  and  image.** — Botlk. 

S  EDiM  BNT  (  Lat.s^mefi  tum/i  tettling 
doumf  from  s^ere,  totettU)  is  the  mat- 
ter in  a  liquid  compound  which  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  which  there- 
lore,  unless  it  be  heterogeneous,  is  un- 
like the  former  in  not  being  refuse, 
except  as  to  the  insoluble  or  undis- 
solved portions  of  it, 

"  There  is  also  a  sort  of  water  of  which 
there  is  only  one  small  pond  npon  the  is- 
land, as  for  distant  as  the  lake,  and  to  ap* 
pearance  Tery  good,  with  a  yeUow  tcdinunt 
at  the  bottom/'— Cbo^'<  Voyages. 

Scum  (0.  Fr.  eaeufM,  O.  H.  G. 
Kuntj  foam)  is  the  extraneous  im- 
purities which  rise  to  the  surface  of 
liquids  in  boiling  or  fermentation.  It 
is  a  S3rmbQl  of  contemptible  worthless- 
ness  and  impurity. 

"  The  great  and  the  innocent  are  in- 
snlted  by  the  tcum  and  refute  of  the 
people.  '—Addison. 

Retosb  (Fr.  nfus^  tytutrftorrfum) 


means  no  more  than  waste  < 
matter,  which,  whether  yi 
not,  or  ayailable  for  otkgr  p 
not,  is  not  required  for  th 
in  hand.  Rbfusb  is  often 
in  an  analo^pous  seme  of 
which  has  smiply  done  iti 
has  become  superiuous,  n 
Tolying  any  strong  idea  of 
ness  or  impurity. 

DRENCH.     SoAs.    Si 

BBUS.      SaTURATB.      IVBUI 

To  Dbbncb  (A.  S.  drem 
to  drink,  to  drenek)  is  to  sat 
moisture  or  liquid  by  pouri 
the  object. 

To  Soak  (A.  S.  fscttm)  i 
to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  sul 
imbibed  what  it  is  capable* 
ing. 

To  Steep  (oompare  Geon 
dtp)  is  to  immerse  something 
for  the  purpose  of  ranmng  si 
tion  in  it,  or  applying  it  to 
purpose  afier  it  nasbeenao 
but  not  necessarily  soaking  i 
tiie  texture  may  possibly  r< 
capable.  It  is  often  owd 
the  abeyance  of  the  fiuml 
mind  in  sleep  or  fbrgetfuln 

<*  Mars  driren  from  the  di 
That  he  had  drencked  with  I 

Gowi 

'*  When  t)iey  appear  it  is  not 
that  they  took  thetr  Tehides  in 
ons  or  glntinons  moistnreor  oth 
may  become  Tisible  to  ns  at  i 
fate."— Mobb,  ImmortaUfy  of 

'*  The  pradent  sibyl  had  befon 
A  sop  in  honey  «tsepfff,  to  eham 

I>BTDi 

Saturate  (Lat.  iHtUrd 
bean  reference  to  the  strut 
ture  of  a  substance,  and  me 
ply  with  as  much  moisturi 
naturally  absorb. 

'•  Innumerable  flocks  and  h 
that  rest  enpanse  of  emerald  i 
rcOed  with  the  moisture  of  the 
Hacauult. 

Imbrue  w  firom  an  old 
from  the  Italian  6a«re,  ai 
mihrtytodnnk,  Itdiffeni 
( Lat  imMre),  as  to  iMBRr 
to  Imbue  is  to  wet  or  m* 
some  particular  liquid,  an 
particular  purpose,  as  that  * 
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is  almost  oonfinod  to  the 
ng  with  tears  and  with  blood. 
.  matter  of  an{;e.  Imbue  has 
adaiy  aenae  of  tinging  with  a 
chancter,  or  afffcting  with 
principles,  riews,  doctrines, 

tarn  wMi  blood  of  Scots  imbnudT 

MiLTOV. 
rdt  with  gnee  diTine  imbtud, 
iheir  sweetneM  bo  ifttiety/' 

MILTOV. 

S8.  AmaE.  Apparel.  Ar- 
!o8TVME.  Habit.  Clothes. 
(C.  Garment.  Vesture. 
NT.  Raimbnt.  Habiumbnt. 
I  (O.  Fr.  drsntr,  to  mt  up, 
[7  from  Lat.  dineUus^  upright, 
tgi)  is  used  genencallj  of 
emplojed  to  oorer  the  oodjf 
I «  a  wkoli,  though  it  be  of 
rtielea  than  one,  and  of  a 
IsM  careful  arnmrement  and 
e  character.  The  dress  is 
ill  fiuhioned  and  carelessly 
etrefiillj  arranged,  costlj  or 
DTe,  ample  or  complicated, 
without  ornaments,  and  in 
ided  idea  includes  ftr  more 
bat  ia  merely  neoessarj  to 
be  bodj.  Hence  the  term 
isdilj  lends  itself  to  a  aeoon- 
ining,  that  of  aspect  or  cha- 
is  it  impresses  tne  sight  or 
It,  as  in  the  following : 

tiajuCjr » tliat  Tory  religion  itself 
leUgioa)  in  a  better  dms." — 
Sermons. 

u  (A.  8.  eUth,  a  cloth)  are 
f  dress.  And  jet  they  are 
1  to  those  which  sre  dirtetiy 
s,  to  what  is  worn  simplj  to 
i  bod/  or  protect  it  from  the 

■eob  rent  bia  dathnrSOU. 

iNO  is  dress  divested  of  the 
nament,  and  regarded  simplj 
terial,  aa  a  aaTage  might  be 
n  the  akins  of  beasts,  or  a 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  It 
ler  term  than  Clothes,  and 
slude  what  were  not  in  tnem- 
Othea.  A  magasine  of  ar^ 
clothing  would  contain  laces, 
he.  U  haa  a  rerj  generic 
meaning. 


«  With  him  tho  dcOamgh  adther  woeaea. 
nor  linen,  nor  iilk«  antin,  or  Toltot.  It  is 
druperj.  It  it  nothing  mare."— 8ib  J. 
Rbtkolds. 

Nearlj  allied  is  Raiment  (O.  Fr. 
mi,  wdery  from  which  O.  Fr.  arToi^prt* 
paratunif  &c.),  which  is  the  represent 
tatire  name  for  dress  when  regarded 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
to  be  provided  with  shelter,  food, 
and  raiment. 

"  Hnring  food  snd  ftttment,  let  as  be 
therawith  eoatenWSiNe, 

Attxre  (0.  Fr.  atirerf  to  adfim) 
denotes  highly  ornaments!  or  official 
dress,  as,  ^^  gorgeouslj  attired," 
<<meanljclad.'^ 

"Bnrthinhertiehctttrv.''    BiXLTOV. 

Apparel  (Fr.  omwrfi/lsr,  to  motcA 
t^tttgj,pinvtiDeing  Lst.  ptLHcuhu.  from 
iMir,  equal)  is  clothing  regarded  as  a 
luxunrof  life,  as  Raiment  is  a  neces- 
sary. So  we  nughtsa^,  "Wealth  in  the 
East  often  consists  m  the  possession 
of  costlj  i^parel  and  stufb." 

"  Coetlj  thj  habit  as  thy  parse  can  boy. 
Bat  not  e^iassed  in  faaej,  rich,  not 

gandy. 
For  the  appard  oft  proclaims  the  man.** 


Array  (isf  Raiment)  nyes  the 
idea  of  sonous  articles  of  cuvss  and 
ornament,  not  called  so  till  ranged  in 
order  upon  the  person,  and  would 
include  such  ornaments  aa  are  not 
articles  of  apparel  or  clothing,  as,  for 
instance,  rmgs  on  the  fingers,  or 
decorations  for  the  head. 
'*  Dry  op  7oar  tears,  and  stkk  joor  rose- 


On  this  &ir  eorso,  and  as  the  oastom  is. 
And  in  her  beet  arra^,  bear  her  to  choreh." 

Shakxspbabx. 

Costume  (Fr.  cMitusM,  Lat.  con- 
ttUtudHnem)  is  a  doublet  of  the 
word  ctMtom,  and  is  to  national  dress 
what  Habit  (Fr.  habit,  a  f addon, 
drtu,  Lat.  hUtfitum)  is  to  the  dress  of 
sections  or  orders  of  men,  as  we 
speak  of  the  costume  of  a  period,  the 
habit  of  an  ecclesiastic. 

"  Sergias  Paolos  wears  a  erown  of  laorel. 
This  is  hardij  reoonciJable  to  strict  pro- 
priety and  the  eottume,  of  which  Baflaele 
was  in  general  a  good  obaerrer.** — 81B  J. 
Rxtvolos. 

Habit  is  common! j  of  a  plain  and 
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mora  or  lew  flowinr  cbancter.  We 
do  not  tpeak  of  the  nabit  of  a  foldier, 
but  of  a  monk,  or  a  ladj's  riding- 
habit. 

'•  HeMUd  nu  a  JarTmaa.** 

CHUBCinii. 

Vesturs  (Lat.  vetttrt,  to  clothe) 
oonTeTB  the  idea  of  a  coatly  garment 
of  a  flowing  character ;  while  Vsst- 
MXNT  is  an  official  vesture,  especially 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

*'  Umm  Mf  vesture  shall  they  east  lots.** 

"  Bring  forth  veetmente  for  all  th«  wor- 
sliippert  of  Baal ;  and  thej  broofht  them 
forth  veetmemte," Ibid. 

Garmsnt,  which  is  an  abbreriated 
form  of  gamfiiwnt  (O.  Fr.  gamemient, 
^amir,  tofunusk)  is  any  article  of  cloth- 
ing of  a  main  character,  and  connected 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Hats, 
laces,  boots,  and  the  like,  though 
articles  of  clothing,  would  nsrdly  De 
called  garments. 

**  All  thj petrmemte  smell  of  m7rrfa«  aloes, 
and  cassia.'^  £^2icA  Btalme, 

Habiumsnt  (Fr.  habiUementy  hainl' 
kty  to  dre»»)j  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  is  much  the  same  as  Gar- 
ment, baring  a  more  formal  force; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  Vestment. 
Official  robes  might  suitably  be  termed 
habiliments.  Speed  speaks  of  kingly 
habiliments,"  and  Knox  ^Essays)  of 
the  "  habiliments  of  a  soloier." 

DRIFT.     Tendency.     GnavrrA- 

TION. 

Drift  (i.e.  drtvm)  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  an;umentatiTe  mean- 
ing or  purpose  of  connected  words, 
as  in  a  speech  or  written  composition, 
though  not  confined  to  this. 

Tendency  (Lat.  tendHre,  to  strttehy 
to  tend  in  any  direetwn)  is  applied  to 
subjects ;  as,  the  tendency  of  certain 
principles;  and  means  not  the  mental 
aim,  but  the  moral  and  practical  issue 
or  consequence.  ''I  could  hardly 
make  out  the  drift  of  his  speech,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  to  hare  a  reTolu- 
tionary  tendency." 

"  Bat  so  straaaelj  penrerse  is  his  com- 
mentator, that  he  will  suppose  him  to 
mean  an^hinff  rather  than  what  the  ob- 
vioos  dr\/t  of  his  argument  requires."— 
Warbubtok. 


Y  This  tmth,  Philoaophy,  thoagh  t»^ 

eyed 
In  Natare'S  tendencies,  oft  orcrlooks." 

Ooimii 

GRAvrrATB  (LAt. grlMtitmu hum' 

neu)  is  employed  of  the  geneni  tmr 

both  of  speech  and  action  wfaick  tail 

to  a  certain  point  or  direetioo  wiA  cr 

without  any  cooaoioaa  or  iataM 

bias. 

"To  aet  with  any  people  with  aaydffnr 
of  comfort,  I  belieTe  we  most  c«atm«  i 
little  to  assimilate  to  their  chamcter;** 
most  ffropttotc  towarda  them  if  ve  vwii 
keep  m  the  same  system  or  ej^cct  thst  ^ 
•hoold  i^tproaeh  to  as.** — Bveee. 

DRINK.  Draught.  Bitbbaci. 
Potion. 

A  Drinr  (A.  S.  drenean,  te  Mi) 
is  commonly  a  compound  lor  jtbtA' 
ment  or  health. 

A  Draught  is  a  kmgnirawB  diiik 
either  of  water  or  artificially  eoa- 
pounded  liquid,  medicinal  or  otkr 
wise. 

Beverage  (O.  Fr.  bevrwt^  ^rni, 
and  boivrey  to  drink,  LaL  60^)  ii « 
compound  nototherwiae  than  plesosL 

Potion  (Lat.  p^tiaiwai)  is  anal^ 
a  liquid  niedioine ;  but  the  wwd  ' 
more  literal^  than  oonYcnstkiBiL 
It  is  the  origm  of  the  word  poiNs< 

DROLL.  Ludicrous.  Riwcr- 
LOUS.     Comical.     Laughable. 

Of  these.  Laughable,  excitiiig  ff 
worthy  of  laughter,  maT  be  re^u^ 
as  the  generic  term,  tne  others  ex- 
pressing different  modificatiooi  ^ 
the  laughable. 

"  Nature  hath  framed  strange  ftikm  * 

her  time. 
Some   that  will  evermore  pe^  thfosl* 

their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  other  of  snch  rinegar  aspect 
That  they^l  not  show  their  teeth  in  tK 

way  of  smile, 
Thoagh  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  lea^ 

able."  Shakespeare- 

Droll  (Fr.  drile,  Icel.  trolL,  hifb- 
gobUn)  denotes  the  combini^ioa  of 
the  laughable  with  the  unfamiliar  of 
odd.  A  droll  person  is  an  oddity; 
a  droll  story  is  not  simply  funny,  but 
amusing  from  a  disconnectedneas  and 
unexpected  combination  of  inddeats. 


**  This  aerer 
which  looked  like 


him  to  aa|thiag 
soy;  yet  in  the 
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Tczatioas  of  lilb  *twM  ft  to 
%  dnlliik  and  witty  kind  of 


I  (  Lat.  liidtur^  or  hidtenUf 
t)  denotes  that  which  is 
laaffhable,  but  without 
f  amnizture  of  contempt 
ia  differing  from  Rxdicu* 
dXelUuMj  euMtmg  laughUr), 
ij*  the  idea  of  the  oon- 
things  and  the  humilia- 
lona,  or  the  petty  and 
re  some  degree  of  graritj 

to  that  hypothmia  it  wonld 
^ery,  the  •mallmt  and  must 
nimal  that  oonld  see  the  ann 
degx«0  of  oattty  and  per- 
lan  the  aon  itself.  A  thing 
*— CimWOBTK. 


erefore  in  his  whole  Tolume 
iqne,  and  seldom  anything 
uniliar.'*-^0Hi[S0N,  Life  tf 

Gr.  tutfjiXnie,  comiCf  jm/m;, 
otea  what  is  demonatra^ 
as  it  were,  dramatically 
idmitting  of  surrounding 
ciieomstanoes,  as  '*  to  be 
position,"  *'  a  book  with 
trations." 

si  Whitby)  was  suspended, 
made  a  pntended  rooaota- 
■t  him  Boching  but  the  ple»- 
ttiag  his  governors  by  a  part 
icaS  way.*— Wood,  Athenm 

*.      Languish.      Flag. 

kllied  to  drsDy  and  is  ap- 
rthing  whicn  occupies  a 
lition  than  ordinary.  The 
I  its  name  implies,  droops, 
^  down  its  head  more 
lerali^  of  flowers.  The 
rheo  there  is  not  sufficient 
ad  to  unfold  it  horison> 

human  head  or  form 
er  sorrow  or  sickness. 
Lat.  lan^wre.  to  be  imo/c, 
ily  applicable  to  things 
ome  kind  of  Tital  energy, 
ecome  dull  or  weak  under 

depressing,  or  sickly  in- 
>  Flag  (cf.  Icel.^fca,  to 
nonly  bears  reference  to 
ementjprogress,  or  efforts; 
:  (A.  S.  ptaon)  is   only 


used  of  sentient  beings,  and  means  to 
languish  under  certam  causes,  as  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  disappointment,  capti- 
yity.  desire,  longing,  desertion,  or  so* 
lituae.  Tne  nlant  does  not  pine, 
Uiough  it  may  droop  and  languiso. 

"  Upon  her  fsce  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  unoniet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  tf  its  hd  were  ehsjged  with  unshed 
tsars."  Btbov. 

"  If  this  hanaonical  temperature  of  the 
whole  body  be  distributed  and  put  out  of 
tune,  weakness  and  languishing  will  imme- 
diately seise  upon  it."— Ouowobth. 

**  The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed 

her  last, 
yfixih  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions 

there, 
Then  sudden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air.** 

Pops,  lUeuL 

"  Loathing  firom  raeks  of  husky  straw  he 

turns, 
AadpMuy  for  the  rerdant  pasture  mourns." 

IlowB,  Lucan, 

DROP.     Fall.    Sink.    Tumblx. 

Dbop  (A.   8.  droipian)  hss  more 

than  one  sense ;  aa,  to  distil  or  fall  in 

Slobides;  or,  again,  to  descend  snd- 
enly,  abruptly,  and,  in  some  cases, 
on  poipose.  To  Fall  (A.  S.  feaUaiif 
ef.  Lat.  foiAirs,  t0d«cntis)is  inyoluntary 
or  mecnanieal,  except  in  the  phrase 
to  fall  down  in  worsnip,  or  at  tne  feet 
of  any  one.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
rapid  or  sudden,  as  the  apple  falls 
from  the  tree,  the  river  falls  into  the 
sea,  the  tide  falls,  or  the  mercuiy  in 
the  barometer.  To  Sink  (A.  S.  nn- 
can)  is  to  fall  gradually  and  compara* 
tiveljr  slowly.  It  is  metaphonoally 
used  in  the  sense  of  beingoyerwhelmed 
or  depressed,  declining,  decaying,  and 
decreasing  in  bulk.  To  Tumble  (Fr. 
tofnber)  is  to  fall  awkwardly  or  without 
design,  so  losing  the  centre  of  grayity. 
There  are  many  analogous  applica- 
tions in  which  these  distinctions  are 
Sreseryed,  as,  for  instance :  Words 
rop  from  the  lips,  or  an  obseryation 
is  dropped  accidentally ;  a  subject  is 
dropped.  To  fall  from  a  high  estate. 
Woras  sink  into  the  heart,  or  great 
men  sink  in  public  estimation.  To 
tumble  from  tne  seat  of  power ;  the 
cataract  tumbles  oyer  the  rocks. 

"When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is 
hearfl."  Brtabt. 
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"He  rushed  into  the  field  tad  foremest 
Aghting/e^"  BnOK. 

"The  etoae  ttmk  into  his  forahend."— 
EiifUsh  Bible, 

*'  He  who  tumbles  from  ft  tower  snrely 
has  a  Rreater  blow  than  he  who  slides  from 
R  mole-hill.** — 80UTR. 

DROWSY.   Slebpt.   Lethargic. 

Drowsy  (A.  S.  drusmn^  to  be  slug' 
gnh )  and  Sleepy,  or  inclined  to  sleep 
( A.S.  sUtpy  »Uep\  are  almost  identical ; 
but  drowsiness  is  a  hearj,  and  often 
abnormal  sleepiness.  Persons  com- 
plain of  drowsiness  when  they  wish 
to  keep  awake,  and  saj  thej  feel 
sleepj  when  it  is  time  to  ffo  to  rest 
for  the  night.  An  artificial  neaYiness, 
{nrodoeed,  for  instance,  by  drugs  or 
an  intoxicating  draught,  would  be 
called  drowsiness  rather  than  sleepi- 
ness. 

Lethargic,  from  Uthargtt  (Gr. 
XfiBa^yia)  is  alwajs  abnormal,  sup- 
posing some  foreign  influence, whether 
used  physically  of  an  inYoluntanr  and 
strong  tendency  to  sleep  morbidly ;  or 
morally^  in  the  sense  of  insensateness 
and  iuYinoible  slufgishness,  obliWon, 
indolence,  or  indinerence. 

"  Abore  is  perpetual  gloom.  The  nn  i§ 
not  seen,  nor  the  hreese  felt.  The  air 
stagnates,  and  |>estilential  Ti^Mors  diflbse 
drowsiness,  lassitnde,  and  anxietj.**— uid- 
venturer. 

*'  I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of 
those  darts  which  enry  casteth  at  noreUf, 
than  to  go  on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy 
wajs  of  ancient  undertakings." — RmneH. 

"Does  Lear  walk  thns^  speak  thns^ 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  nis  discem- 
ings  are  letkarqied.'*—SRAJa8FKASK. 

DRUNKENNESS.  Intoxica- 
tion.   Inebriation.    Inebriety. 

Drunkenness  ia  specifically  the 
becoming  intoxicated  by  strong  drink, 
and  is  used  to  express  both  the 
casual  state  and  the  habit. 

Intoxication  (Lat.  toxicuntf  poison , 
Gr.  To^ixoy,  a  poison  in  which  arrowSy 
roPay  were  dipped)  includes  cases  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
other  causes  than  drinking,  as,  for 
instance,  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 

Inebriation  (Lat.  XniMarey  to  make 
drunk)  differs  from  intoxication  in 
being  confined  to  the  results  of  drink - 
ingf  and  from  drunkenneaSy  in  de- 


[dbowst] 

noting  the  process  or  the  itstfl,  bit 
not  the  habit.  iKEBRiErrexfiNMi 
the  BUte  and  the  habit,  bat  not  tbe 
process.  Intoxic ate  lends  itsdfBOit 
easily  of  all  to  a  seoondaiy  ^ff^ 
tion ;  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  bemtoxi* 
catea  with  success,  pleasure,  and  tke 
like. 

"  The  dissolvtioa  and  dbvOemm  sf  tM 
night  was  so  great  and  seandslosi*  n  • 
nation  which  had  not  been  acqpsistcdvitk 
snch  disorders  for  many  yean  past,  tWt 
the  King,  who  still  stood  in  need  of  tk 
Presbyterian  party, which  had betn|«4w 
into  his  hands,  for  their  satisfaetian  turn 
a  proclamation  to  be  pnhlished  fortniiUsf 
the  dritJdng  of  healtna.**— LITDLOW,  JK^ 
motrt. 


'*  King  was  a  name  too  proud  fcr  nts  ti 

bear 
With  modesty  and   meekness ;  sad  w 

crown, 
So  dasxling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  m.    ^ 
Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  browi  it  bossd. 

Cowm. 

"That  'tis  good   to  he  drank  oaee  s 

month,  is  a  common  Ihtttery  of  Msnslity< 

supporting  itself  upon  phyaick  sad  thi 

heaJthftil  effects  of  MeftnatMm."— Biow:^) 

VulQar  Errors. 

**  Paroxysms  of  inebriety.*  — Daiwix 

DUMB.  Mute.  Speiciili»- 
Silent.    Voiceless.    Noiseless. 

Dumb  ( A .  S.  dttm6,  mMt«)  comnonly 
signifies   unable    to    speak,  ^^^^^ 
from    temporary  or  permsnent  ttj 
natural  causes,   as   ''dumb  hrotei, 
"  struck  dumb  with  amaiement.'* 

"  In  the  first  case  the  demoniac  or  n*^ 
man  was  dumb  ;  and  his  rfiowdimtprobyy 
arose  firom  the  natural  turn  of  hisdimiv^ 
which  was  that  R>eeiM  of  madneai  f^^ 
melancholy,  of  which  tacitornity  ordi^ 
ness  is  a  very  common  effect.**— FaE)(0- 

Mute  (Lat.  mutia,  dumb)  is  oco* 
monly  employed  of  ue  human  rtc^ 
and  refers  to  articulate  speech,  wbici 
for  some  peculiar  reason  is  temportfi^! 
suspended,  as,  ''Mute  in  astonif^ 
ment," ''  In  spite  of  all  interrogatioi 
he  remained  mute."  Many  are  mo* 
by  nature  who  are  not,  strictly  spet! 
ing,  dumb;  that  is,  they  hsTe  1 
imperfection  of  the  Tocal  omns:  bi 
being  without  the  sense  of  heario 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  sonu 
which  they  ought  to  utter.  Poe 
cally,  Mute  is  used  in  the  aeose 
dumb,  as  "  mute  fiahea.' 


»> 
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Laafvaft,  that  bj  ti&ew* 
flnt  endMTonriag  tongve 
with  ehildiah 


uMd,  slide   thiDtigh   my 

■. 

ilcnce  firom  the  portal  doer 
utttlp  wax  two  yeara  before." 
MiLTOH. 

I  (A.  S.  fpSCf  gpeedi)  re- 
articolftte  eonnds,  and 
te  or  depriredy  whether 
or  for  a  timey  of  the 
ech« 
t  hand  the  garland  wreath'd 

od  all  the  fbded  roaec  shed, 
tood  and  pale,  till  thu  at 

r,  he  iaward  iflenee  broke." 
BliLTOir. 

It.  sttrre,  to  be  nUnt)  U 

and  relates  to  anything^ 

hf  the  aheence,  tempo- 

maaent,    of  speech   or 

I  applirable  not  only  to 

I,  Dvt  to  anythinp^  pro- 

1,  as  *'  a  mudcal  instru- 

Bn  to  locilitiesy  as  **  the 
» 

•ail,  and  ean  but  ill  sostaiit 
ty  from  grief  and  pain. 
iie  joye  that  plenty  leads 
p  Tiee  sUentfy  soeoeeds.'* 

COWPXB. 

^SLKSB  woods"  (Fr.  tmx, 
t  voke)  woald  mean  the 
ansoaa]  sounds,  ^*  The 
'oods"  (O.  Fr.  nautf  a 
NaiMM,  ditgutt,  annoy' 
bt)  the  abKnoe  of  sll 
her  Toeal  or  otherwise. 

f  nations,  there  she  stands, 
cnvwnlMS  in  her  voicdeu 

within  her  withered  hands. 
It  was  seattertd  long  ago." 
Btbov. 

ieep,  thy  balaqr  sweets  pre- 

le  for  her  to  her  transfer ; 
UHng  dews  whose  noudest 

IcdlesTes  ef  eTcningilowen, 
''  CoMeaxTx. 


TY.     DOVBLS-DEAUNG. 
OM.) 

relates  to  character  (  Lat. 
rtj,  douhle),  the  latter  to 


action.  £h7PUcxTr(Lat.  </tmftcYtot«m, 
a  being  doubU^oubtJ'ulness)otchBncier 
may  lead  to  Doubls-dbaumo  in  par- 
ticalar  cases.  Duplicity  is  that  sus- 
tained form  of  deception  which  con- 
sists in  entertaining  one  set  of  feelings, 
and  acting  as  if  influenced  by  another. 
Double-ctealing  is  acting  m  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  double  line  of  con- 
duct, and  commonly  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  consultmg  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  others,  while  one  is  really 
following  one's  own. 

*'I  find  in  yon  no  iUse  dupUeiiff*^ 
Ceauoeb. 

"MaskweB  m  the  *  Double-dealer/ di»- 
doses  by  sdliloqny  that  his  motiTe  for 
domiU'deaUiig  was  his  passion  for  Cynthia." 

— CVMBBSLAND. 

DURABLE.  Lasting.  Pbbma- 
NXNT.    Enduring.    Persistbwt. 

Of  these,  Lastimo  (A.  S.  Uutauy 
'^to  obserre,  perform,  last,  remain": 
Skbat,  Ettpn.  Diet.)  is  the  most 
general — ^remaining  lon^^er  in  exis- 
tence, and,  by  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing, remaining  long  unimpaired. 
Lasting  and  Durablx  seem  to  share 
between  them  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical import  of  endurance.  Durable 
stone.  A  lasting  friendship.  The 
former  too  resists  wear,  the  latter 
suryires  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  The  ancients  depicted  friendship  in  the 
bearings  and  strength  of  a  yonng  man, 
bareheaded,  mdely  clothed,  to  signify  its 
activity  and  hutinffneu,  readiness  of  aetioo 
and  aptness  to  do  service."— Biasop  Tat- 
lob. 

DuRABLB  (Lat.  durs^tiif,  durore, 
act.  and  neut.,  to  harden)  is  lasting, 
with  specific  reference  to  physical 
influences ;  as  a  *'  durable  material  '* 
is  one  which  will  bear  wear  and  tear, 
weather,  and  the  like.  That  which  is 
not  durable  perishes  quickly. 

"A  Ck>thie  cathedral  raises  ideas  of 
orandenr  in  onr  minds  by  its  sixe,  its 
height,  its  awfril  obscnrity,  its  strength, 
its  antiquity,  and  its  (fMro^b^ify.*'— Blair. 

PxRMANSNT  (Lst.  permUntre,  to  stay 
to  the  end)  combines  the  two  ideas 
of  absence  of  internal  and  of  external 
change.  \  permanent  monument  is 
not  only  durable,  but  it  is  established 
so  as  to  remain  unmoved.  It  lasts 
both  in  time  and  place.  The  opposite 
to  PxRMANXNT  is  temporsTf . 
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**The  earth,  grvftt  mothMr  of  a>  aQ, 
That  oa]j  aeemi  nnmoved  mad  permaneMt.'* 

SpKlfSEB. 

Endvuing  (sm  Durablf.)  if  em* 

plojed  of  what  resists  moral  iofluenoea 

of  deterioration^  or   destruction,   as 

**  enduring  happiness/'  **  an  enduring 

friendship."    It  inrolres  such  ideas 

as  remaining  firm  under  trial,  suffer- 

ine,  perhaps,  without  resistance,  but 

at  least  without  yielding. 

"  Ye  hare  in  heaTen  a  better  and  aa  <»- 
ditring  rabetanee.** — Bible. 

Fersistbnt  (  Lat.  persiMHtrey  to  remain 
tteadfattly)  means  lasting  through  na- 
tive tenacity,  and  so  contmuins;  or  last- 
ing in  spite  of  influences  whi(m  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  natures 
changeable  or  less  tough.  It  has  a  phy- 
sical character,  u  a  botanical  term,  m 
the  sense  of  not  falling  off  until  the 
part  which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured ; 
e.g.  the  leaves  of  evergreen  plants. 
In  the  following  it  indicates  a  sustain- 
ing will  or  purpose,  as  reflected  in  the 
expression  of  tne  eye  itself: — 

'*  Modred^  narrow  foxy  feoe. 
Heart-hiding  anule*  and  gnj,  pertiststU 
eye."  Tsinnrsov. 

DUTY.    Obuoation. 

The  distinction  commonly  made  be- 
tween these  is  thst  Duty  (literally, 
what  is  due)  rises  out  of  permanent 
relationships  between  persons,  while 
Obligation'  (Lat.  obl^ationem,  obtt' 
gare,  to  bind)  flows  from  the  spplica- 
tion  of  moral  principles  to  particular 
cases.  Obli^tions  m  this  way  would 
often  be  duties,  while  duties  would 
often  be  based  upon  obligations.  An 
obligation  in  its  broadest  sense  is  any- 
thing which  constrains  us  to  act;  as,  a 
TOW,  promise,  oath,  contract ;  but  is 
hardly  applicable  to  the  coercive  power 
of  law,  or  to  such  matters  as  flow 
from  natural  pietjr.  aa  the  duty  of 
parents  and  of  children.  Duty  is  a 
graverterm  than  Obligation.  Adu^ 
hardlv  exists  to  perform  trivial  things ; 
but  tnere  may  be  an  obligation  to  do 
them.  It  is  the  dutv  of  peers  to 
attend  the  queen  at  tne  opening  of 
parliament.  We  should  hardly  say 
that  to  attend  in  their  robes  was  a 
duty,  though  they  are  obliged  to  do 
dits.  Law  snd  conscience  dictate  to 
a  man  what  is  his  duty,  and  the 


neglect  of  it  is  a  violation 
virtue.  Obligation  is  moi 
and  is  dictated  rather  bi 
propriety.  Obuoatiom  d 
often  the  sense  of  the  powe 
while  Dtmr  is  the  thinj 
A  duty  never  can  be  agai 
an  obligation  may  be  evei 
depen<ung  upon  custom, 
is  defined  by  the  extent  of 
which  obliges;  duty  by  tl 
the  subject  who  performs. 

<*  At  the  will  of  Ood  k  our  n 
what  is  oar  duty,  or  what  we  i 
do,  in  anj  instance,  is  in  efb 
what  is  the  will  of  God  in  t 
which  constantly  beeomea  thi 
aess  of  mondity. "— Palxt. 

"The  mxiofadMtieM  which  h 
eenaiderod  all  agree  with  each 
common  quality,  that  of  beii 
opon  rational  and  rolnntary 
they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  aai 
the  anthority  of  eoosoieiice.*' 
OntUnee  qf  Moral  Pkikmphy, 


E. 

EAGER.    Earnbht. 

Eager(0.  Fr.o^^yLat.  i 
active)  denotes  an  excite 
longing,  and  an  intentnea 
suit  of  some  object ;  as,  h< 
in  the  chase.  He  who  is 
to  gain  or  enjoy  with  th* 
sibie  delay,  and  is  pro] 
stimulated  to  action.  Tl 
relate  to  what  is  praiaewi 
contrary. 

'*  The  insect  yooth  are  oi 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied 
And  float  amid  the  liqold 

Eabmest,  orig.  asubsti 
eamoMty  samsiliisM),  is  alu 
a  good  sense ;  and  Uiough 
maj  grow  into  specifio  e 
by  no  means  implies  this, 
relates  to  the  object,  eame 
occupation,  the  state  or  I 
neatness  is  a  combination 
and  energy.  We  should 
of  the  hypocrite  and  of  tl 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest 

"And  we  may  learn  hei 
greatest  gift  of  prayer,  and  co 
frequency  in  it,  is  no  good  a 
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i  ba  attwided  with  sineere, 
TirtooQt    aadflavovn."-" 

fESS.  Atidity.  Grudi- 

BinVBNESS. 

B  (m0  abore)  differs  from 
jit.  fyndttdUm,  UtfCduSf 
lat  the  latter  implies  more 
ind  desire  of  possession, 
filojed  ofanjtlungbesidea 
joyment  and  sucb  posses- 
as  Eaoernbss  is  applio- 
sited  desire  to  gain  ends  of 
tSy  tor  instance,  the  young 
be  eager  for  opportunitief 
thing  himselti  or  accept 
da^er  with  eagemess^ 
term  Avidity  would  be 
»f  place. 

as  (A.  8.  grkdie)  is  a 
or  selfish  form  of  desire. 
IS  we  have  seen,  may  in 
8  be  praisewortny ;  but 
I  GaEEnivEss  are  always 
ifaTOurable  sense,  though 
cases  is  slight,  as  to  seize 
itjwith  aridity.  It  never 
coarseness  of  greediness. 
\  gods,  for  Crastinni,  whoM 

mgemua  began  the  war, 
An  common  panishment  pre- 

ttowx,  LMean. 
lieh  we  may  lee  en  infinite 
Kh  eeeannot  be  latiefled  with 
geBt."— FoTKBBBT,   Athao- 

all  nneleenneiB  with  grudir 

VENES8    (Lat.    acquxrtny 

riw,  to  acquire^  is  an  active 

brm  of  greediness.    It  is 

'  of  which  the  nature  is  a 

It  does  not  despise  even 

It  is  an  animal  instinct 

seen  in  some  animals,  as 

and  the  monkey.    It  is 

inscmpulous  ana  leads  to 

Ation,  and  fraud.     It   is 

purious  and  unprincipled 

he  older  force  of  the  word 

,  not  active. 

not  in  hie  aequisitwe,  but  in 
I."— WoiTOH. 

.    Soon.    Betimes. 

A.  8.  Sriiehe)  is  used  as 

i  as  well  as  an  adverb.    It 


is  essentially  relative,  and  implies 
some  ordinaxy  or  fixed  point  of  time, 
in  advance  of  which  something  else 
takes  place,  as  *'  to  rise  early, ''^  '^  an 
early  spring." 

8ooM  (A.  8.  «aiia)  indicates  always 
a  short  interval  poaterior  to  any  given 
moment  or  the  present  moment,  as 
^*  soon  after  sunrise, "  ''I  will  go  soon." 

Betimes  (be  or  H,  and  timtf  the  t 
having  been  added  afterwards,  t.f., 
ky  tinu)  denotes  some  space  in  the 
early  part  of  which  something  else  is 
done.  It  has  a  practical  ibrce^  and 
commonly  means  m  good  time  ror  all 
needftil  purposes,  or  for  some  specific 
object. 

"Samuel  began  hie  acqnaintiuiee  with 
God  cor&r,  and  oontinned  it  long.  Hebemn 
it  in  hie  long  coate,  and  continaed  it  to  nie 
gre7  hain.'^BiSHOP  HaUi. 

'*  Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  tooner  done. 
Than  summers  rain  or  winter'e  san ; 
Meet  fleeting  when  it  is  most  deer, 
'Tie  gone  while  we  but  say  'tie  here." 

Oabxw. 

"  When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  orim- 

son  shed, 
WeTll  riee  betimu  to  see   the  vineyard 

epread."  PiiXiraiX. 

EARNEST.    Pledge. 

Earnest  (Welsh  emu)  ia  a  word 
of  very  uncertain  history ;  so  is  also 
Pledge  (Fr.  p^tf).  As  used  figura- 
tively, there  is  some  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Earnest  is  less  strong 
than  Pledge.  After  a  pledge  we 
expect  by  personal  right ;  after 
an  earnest  we  expect  by  natural 
sequence.  A  pledge  is  some  kind  of 
security  actuaUy  given  for  the  future. 
An  earnest  often  involves  no  more 
security  than  that  of  a  high  proba- 
bilitjr.  If  I  say, ''  I  pledge  my  word 
that  it  shall  be  so,**  I  leave,  as  it  were, 
a  deposit  in  honour  that  I  will  do  what 
I  say.  If  I  say,  ''  Hia  early  school 
successes  were  an  earnest  of  nis  bril- 
liant career  in  after  life,"  I  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  raised  expectations 
which  were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

"  They  (afllictions)  may  be  testimonies 
or  eamaiU  of  God's  fiiTonr ;  for  whom  He 
loTcs-  He  rebakee  and  ehaetiws.  even  as  a 
fkther  a  son  in  whom  be  deiighteih."— 
WiLKsrs. 

"  If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels 
as  a  pteage  or  security  for  the  repayment  of 
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monejr  leai  tbercon  at  a  daj  certain,  he 
hu  tham  npna  the  expren  cmtrmct  or  ooo- 
ditioo  t«  restore  them  if  the  ^ledger  per- 
forms his  part  by  redeemiag  taem  in  due 
time."— BLAGxnom. 

EASE.    QuiKT.    Rest.    Repose. 

Ease  (Fr.  ouf)  means  the  absence 
of  anj  oanse  of  troable.  This  may  be 
either  mternallj  as  regards  on«ielf,  or 
extornallj  as  regards  what  one  has  to 
do.  Hence  the  twofold  meaning  into 
which  the  word  runs  out,  of  quitt  and 
fKilit}/.  In  the  former  application 
Ease  is  freedom  finom  trouble,  pain,  or 
restraint  from  without  or  from  within. 
We  sp^Uc  of  ease  of  body  or  eaae  of 
mind ;  in  the  latter  freedom  from  diifi- 
cultj  or  opposition. 

Quiet  (Lat.  qwiUm)  denotes  the 
absence  of  a  disturbing  cause,  as,  «.^. 
haraasing  thoughts  or  noises,  and  is 
inapplicable  to  the  bodies  of  men. 

Rsmr  (A.  S.  rtstany  to  stay,  remain; 
cf.  Ger.  ra$Un)  denotes  primarily  the 
cessation  of  motion,  and,  as  a  particu- 
lar application  of  this,  the  cessation 
from  actire  or  laborious  moyement. 

Aa  a  synonym  with  Repose  (Fr. 
repot f  from  repoteTf  to  rest^,  it  may 
mean  any  cessation  which  is  a  relief 
from  exertion.  We  may  rest,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  standing  posture ;  but 
repose  implies  the  placing  of  aU  parti 
oxthe  boay  in  a  posture  of  rest. 

*'  What  joy  within  these  sanless  groTes, 
Where  lonelr  Contemplation  rores. 
To  pest  in  fearless  ease/  "  LAiroHOBinE. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  quUt  of  tbj  mind." 

Drtdkk,  Ovid. 

**6o  forth  the  rede«  withont  repou  or  rsfC" 

SPBIIBXE. 

EASE.    Easiness.    Facilitt. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  syno- 
nym with  these,  Ease  commonly  re- 
fers to  specific  action.  Easiness  to 
inherent  quality.  ''  He  lifted  the 
heavy  weight  vntk  ease,  being  appa- 
rently sasured  beforehand  of  tne  east- 
nsisofthetask." 

FACiLTrr  (Lst.  ftciUtatem)  is  less 
objectiyei  ana  more  subjective.  We 
speak  of  ease  in  reference  to  the  task, 
of  fi^ilitr  in  reference  to  a  person's 
power  Of  performing  it ;  so  that  by 
practice  and  natural  stren^h  a  man 
may  perfonn  with  comparatiTe  facility 


a  task  in  itaelf  by  no 

Ease  is  also  more  applica 

physical  undertakings, 

mental.    Ease  ia  opposi 

facility  to  difficulty.    Th 

man  solves  a  problem  ^ 

the  strong  man  lifts  a 

ease. 

"  It  most  be  likewise  she 
parts  stand  in  snch  a  relatioi 
that  the  comparison  betweei 
eatUv  made*  and  that  the  s 
mina  maj  reanlt  from  it.**-— < 


And  that  shall  lend  a  kin^ 
To  the  next  abstinence.** 

Sh. 

'*8ome  gentlemen  are  n 
the  faeUity  with  whidi  gc 
been  ovcrtvnied  in  France.' 

EBULLITION.  Eri 
Fermentation.     Ferme 

Ebullition  (Lat.  ebt 
up)  is  the  process  of  bo 
agitation  of  a  liquid  O' 
escape  of  bubbles  cauaec 
version  of  a  part  of  th< 
vapour. 

Epfervescence  (Lat. 
to  foti  up  or  over)  is  ci 
escape  from  a  fluid  of  g 
mixture  of  carbonated  sll 

Ferment  (Lat.yenn«i 
ttatey  Fermentation  the 
menting.  When  used  mc 
Ebullition  is  employe 
bursts  of  anger  or  ill-ten 
vescence  is  used  less  co 
employed  of  the  natural 
liveliness  and  good  spirit 
tation  and  Ferment,  of 
suppressed  discontent  oi 
and  especially  among  i 
persons.  But  Ferment 
appropriated  to  the  en 
Fermentation  to  the  mai 
of  working  bees  is  in  a  sta 
tation.  It  is  dangerous 
if  some  exciting  cause 
them  into  a  ferment. 

"  There  are  many  yoang  n 
HoQse  (snch  of  late  has  been 
cession  of  public  men)  who  i 
prodigy  Charles  Townshend 
know  what  a  ferment  he  was 
in  eTerything  by  the  Tiolen 
his  mixed  Tirhies  and  foiling 

•'  The  wild  gas,  the  tUod 
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t,  bat  we  ought  to  sospend  oor 
mtil  the  ftnt  effervescence  is  » 
ded,  tall  thetiquorii  cleared,  and 
we  ■«— ^Mwy  deeper  than  the 
€a  troabled  and  frothj  •lufMe." 

ttioD  it  in  too  high  u/emunt  for 
met  either  ikir  war  or  eren  fitir 
■i  a  reader  of  the  opposite  partj." 
r. 

lOt  %fermadaHxot  proeeM»far  the 
egias  at  the  enrftiee  and  proeeeda 
le  eentre,  contrary  to  the  order  in 
•mniaiwA  acts  and  •preadf.*' — 

EN  TRIG.  Singular. 
:.    Odd.    Grotesque. 

TRIG  (  L.  Lat.  eM«iitr)(cu«,  wX 
itriy  Gr.  Ijufrrpoc)  it  onlj  em- 
f  persons,  mnd,  R^^»  only  of 
ets  tbe  observation  in  refer- 
oondaet,  as  the  appearance, 
d  the  behaviour.    No  pecu- 

countenance  or  form,  now- 
king,  would  be  called  eccen- 

eccentricity  implies  a  will, 
Mr  habits,  which,  as  it  were, 
I  different  orbit  m)in  those  of 
>ple. 

LAR  (Lat.  nnMkrUj  cn§  at  a 
^  of  it$  kind),  on  the  other 
ipplied  to  the  whole  person 
r  aspeet  of  his  character,  to 
f  to  his  whole  life,  or  to  anr 
r  act,  as  standing  by  itself 
e  common  course,  and  even 
lena,  circumstances,  or  occur- 
Singulari^  is  less  demonstra- 
I  eccentricity,  and,  unlike 
ty,  may  be  restricted  in  some 
3  miitters  which  do  not  meet 
So  one  may  be  singular,  that 

his  neighbours  or  the  gene- 
leople  in  the  opinions  which 

or  the  singularity  may  ap- 
ome  one  feature  of  his  eha- 
ly,  or  in  some  one  solitarr 

some  determination  which 

• 

IB  (O.  Fr.  ettrangtj  Lat. 
I  is  of  equally  compiehensiTe 
m,  but  bears  reference  to  the 
«  of  the  witness,  to  which  it 
I  and  alien;  so  that  what 
inge  to  one  person  may  not 
another,  who  can  better  in- 
or  has  by  a  lamr  experience 
le  fiuniliar  wiUi  it.    It  is  a 
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I  Rnver  word  than  Singular.  It  is  the 
oiflSculty  of  comprehension  or  interpre- 
tation which  constitutes  tbe  Strang e, 
whence  the  word  Strange  is  often 
coupled  with  mysterious,  and  is  usu« 
ally  associated  with  the  undesirable. 

Odd  (N.  oddij  firom  oddr,  a  point ; 
i,$.  notetfen,  level,  but  having  a  unit  on 
one  side  higher  than  on  the  other;  see 
Wedgwood)  implies  disharmony,  in- 
congruity, or  unevenness.  An  odd 
thing  or  person  is  an  exception  to 

General  rules  of  calculation  and  proce- 
ure,  or  expectation  and  common  expe- 
rience, like  Singular  and  Strange, 
it  has  a  very  wide  application,  and  is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  purely  of  a 
personal  nature.  It  is  less  pave  than 
Strange,  and  denotes  an  impression 
not  so  much  of  surprise  or  bewilder- 
ment as  of  incon^^i^,  as  stran^ness 
does  of  imfamiliarity,  singularity  of 
isolation,  and  eccentricity  of  irregu- 
larity. 


00 


Genias,  a  bnstling  lad  of  parts. 
Who  all  things  did  bj  fits  and  sUrtc ; 
Nothing  abore  him  or  below  him« 
Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem. 
From  eecentrieity  of  thonirht 
Not  alwayt  do  the  thing  he  onght." 

Llotd. 


#«' 


'  Though,  according  to  the  common  course 
and  practice  of  the  world,  it  be  somewhat 
tingidar  tot  men  .thoronf^y  to  lire  up  to 
the  prineiplea  of  religion,  yet  nngmlarity  in 
this  matter  is  so  iar  from  bdng  a  redecnon 
upon  any  man's  pmdenee,  that  it  is  a  singv^ 
lot  commendation  of  it.^^TiLLOTSOir. 

"  Thooffh  the  common  experience,  says 
he,  and  the  ordinary  coarse  of  things  have 
Justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  to  make  them  giro  or  refiise  credit  to 
anything  proposed  to  their  belief,  yet  there 
is  one  case  wherein  the  MtraMgenos*  of  the 
&cts  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  Ikir  testi- 
mony given  to  it."— Warburton. 

"  But  oh,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiTeness." 

Bhakespbarx. 

The  Grotesque  (literally  the  cha- 
racter of  the  strange  figures  which 
serve  to  ornament  grotUm)  belongs 
only  to  matters  of  representation,  ex- 
pression or  action.  The  grotesque 
IS  a  combination  of  force  witn  strange- 
ness. It  is  truth  in  grimace,  a  natural 
thing  put  forth  in  an  unnatural  way, 
or  an  incident  with  a  curious  jumble 
of  surroundings.    The  grotesque  con- 
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tains  the  elements  of  the  wild,  the 
inoongmoas,  the  whimsical,  the  un- 
eottth. 

*'  Grote$au$  paintiAg  it  the  Jott  r«Mm- 
blsaeft  of  thU ;  and  Amee  bMins  his  Art 
of  Pochrj-  bj  dweribing  attch  a  ^pm  witha 
iMui'a  head,  »  hone's  neck,  the  win^  of  a 
biid,  and  a  flsh**  tail«  parti  of  duferent 
spedes  jnmbled  together  aooordtng  to  the 
mad  imagination  of  the  dMber."— Dbtiuev. 

ECONOMICAL.  Savzno.  Fev 
OAL.  Thbifty.  Parsimonious. 
Sparing.    Penurious. 

Of  these,  Sating  (tafef  Fr.  iott^; 
Lat.  iaUmi)  means  avoidinr  unneces- 
sary expenses,  whether  it  oe  with  or 
against  thenatural  inclination,  whether 
as  a  habit  or  for  a  particular  purpose, 
whether  with  or  without  sufficient 
reason ;  but  it  has  accumulation  for  its 
object. 

Economical  ^Gr.  iuu»9fMM(,  good 
at  managing  a  nauoekold)  implies  a 
good  deal  more,  as  not  onlj  saving  of 
waste  and  unnecessary  expense,  but 
careful  and  frugal  management  and 
prudence  in  expenditure.  The  econo- 
mical person  not  only  abstains  from 
extrayagance  and  waste,  but  spends 
judiciously  and  well.  Economy  is  a 
term  susceptible  of  the  highest  appli- 
cations. It  is  the  prudentjjust,  and 
advantageous  employment  ox  the  parts 
of  a  whole  or  system,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  providence, 
religion,  of  tmie  and  talents.  It  is 
suitable  to  the  largest  fortunes,  and 
runs  up  into  the  highest  forms  of 
administration.  It  drals  with  large 
expenditures,  and  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  a  state.  Economy  is  the 
whole  and  extended  form  of  that  of 
which  management  is  a  part  and 
lower  form. 

Frugal  (Lat. /ruFo/ii,  thrifty)  re- 
lates more  specificaUy  to  matters  of 
consumption.  So  that  one  may  be 
frugal  even  of  time.  It  is  opposed  to 
lavish,  and  belongs  especially  to  mat- 
ters of  food  and  dress.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  not  using  or  spending 
superfluously,  and  when  used  of  mat- 
ters of  consumption  points  to  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners. 

Thrifty  (connected  with  thrive, 
Dan.  thrif,  fiood  luck)  connects  the 
ideas  of  firagality  and  industry,  or 
such  careful  expenditure  as  comes  of 
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a  knowledge  of  the  value  ol 
and  results  in  the  oompetea 
sion  of  it,  and  in  prosperity  ii 
Parsimonious  (Lat.  jnrUm 
e^trtf  to  MNcrs)  is  commonly  i 
in  a  bad  sense  of  exe$ah»  i 
and  a  closeness  bordering  i 
gardliness,  or,  at  least,  of  o( 
offort  at  saving.  Parsimom 
cued  in  small  matters,  and 
trenchments  of  trivial  expe 
is  minute  and  rigorous, 
taxes  on  small  outgoings,  ai 
way  by  which  the  poor  grov 

Sparing  (A.  S.  ^riaii, 
has.  like  Parsimonious,  a  t 
unfavourable  sense,  inoieati 
luctanoe  to  spend  where  sp 
neeessaiy,  or  would  be  at  le 
graceful.  It  is  more  specific 
siMOMious  is  more  general  i 
tual.  It  commonly  implie 
means  than  the  possessor  isii 
make  use  of.  One  speaks 
eoonomiod  of  time  and  sparin 
and  trouble.  As  economy  ga 
dicious  spending,  parsimony 
scrupulous  spendmg,  and  sf 
not  spending,  or  not  till  a  c 
portuoityhas  been  found, 
suits  laige  fortunes,  pannu 
fortunes,  sparing  uncertain  i 

The  PsNURious  (  Lat.  peni 
need)  is  one  who  suffers  wa 
extremity  of  his  sparing. 

"  The  chsritable  hm^  are  ehieflj 
Whom  FoTtane  plaoes  in  the  mi 
Jest  rieh  enoogh,  with  eeomomk 
To  save  a  pittance,  and  a  pUton 
Jast  poor  enoogh  to  feel  the  ] 

moan, 
Or  share  those  SBflkrings  whidi 

their  own." 

*'  He  was  not  hitherto  a  eeofer. 


*'The  father  was  raoire  giv 
gaUtye,  and  the  sonne  to  xyotoi 

UOLDYVQ. 

**  Domestic  indnstrj  end  ecoa< 
qualities  distinguished  br  the  ht 
of  ikriftimea  and  good  housew 
always  till  the  present  oentoi 
honourable.'*— Xirox,  Aaoys. 

"  /brnifumy.and  not  industry 
mediate  cause  of  the  incxesse 
ludustrj  indeed  prorides  the  su 
nonimoNy  aceamulates ;  but  w1 
dnstry  might  acquire,  if  jNirraM 
saTS  and  store  up,  the  oapitnl  w 
be  the  greater.'— Smith,  Wn 
tiont. 


1 
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*«  Aad  tawbt  It  Mhotb  ■mok  mjthdoglc 
Bit  Nud  rtH^ctt  aparmgfy  enough." 

COWPBB. 

"  I  eter  bdd  a  tcanty  and  pemcrtoiu  Jq*- 
tin  to  parUte  of  the  nfttOM  of  a  wrong.**— 
Bum. 

EC8TASY.  Raftorb.  Tbams- 
roiT.   FmRNST. 

EcRABY  (Or.  k^ntM-ic)  is,  liter«lly, 
a  KndMf  or  bein^  apart,  m  if  the 
■oil  left  Uke  bodj  ror  a  time,  aooord- 
iv  to  the  ancient  notion:  ft  state  in 
wuch  the  mind  ia  omrried  awaj  be- 
Tind  the  reach  of  brdinarj  imprea^ 
MM.  It  ia  now  oommonlj  oaed  onlj 
of exeetnre  and  ororpowering^'oy.  An 
confjr  of  deliffbt,  and  aometimea  an 
MMaqrof  giiet.    It  ia  a  paasiTe  state. 

&4rrvRS  (Lat.  rMptfy  part,  raptiu, 
(•Mv))  on  the  other  hand,  is  ener- 
getic ind  actire,  when  the  thonghta 
lod  feebnga  are  keenl/  alire  and  in- 
toafied,  and  is  nerer  associated  with 
thepiiniiil. 

TuNiroRT  (Lat  tyvrnportarc,  to 
^■nytcrinM)  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
od  ii  more  Tftriovslj  apphed.  £c- 
>TASY  ind  Hapturb  are  states  of  de- 
light Transport  relates  to  rehement 
CBotioD  of  any  kind,  as  gri^^y  joy, 
nge,  litoniahment. 

Funr  (  Fr  Jr^n^jM,  originallj  from 
^l*)vi(,  tn/lomjiiatian  ^  the  brainy 
f^itii)  is  stronger  than  Transport, 
^  ■  sppUed  to  all  that  transport  re- 
'itei  to,  and  to  the  higher  spiritual 
^'otioDi  besides;  as  the  frenzj  of 
P^^,  or  of  inspiration ;  the  frenij 
^geniiia,  when  a  more  than  common 
w  hoaan  inflnenoe  enraptures  the 
*i>^ ;  ind  the  frenaj  of  wrath.  In 
1^  the  rest  the  indiridoal  is  master  of 
Vi  own  acts.  In  frenxj  he  is  sop- 
PM  to  be  himself  acted  upon  by 
"^As  power,  which  makea  him  an  in- 
"''QAait,  and  carries  him  into  sub- 
f^etion. 

"  ^W!  m  yva  dreaming,  wmf  with  eyoi 

.       eutnpwarde 

uke I aad prophet  in  an  tettatm* 

^^  "  The  latent  Damon  drew 

Steh  Baddeaii^  draughts  of  bcantj  to  hie 

■ool 
A»  for  •  4hiJe  o'trwhclmed  hie  raptuni 

tboDght 
^nb  lexir^  too  daring.*       Tsoxsov. 
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*'With  tran^mri  Tiows  the  aiiyxnla  his 

own. 
And  twelle  on  an  imaginary  throne.** 

Pops. 

"  What.^'enjm,  shepherd,  has  thj  son!  paa> 

sessed? 
The  Tineyard  lies  half  pruned  and  half  vn^ 

dressed,*'  DRTnmr,  FtryO. 

EDIFICE.  Building.  Strlc- 
TVRB.    Fabric.    Construction. 

An  Edificb  (Lat.  mdtpkimn,  m 
building  of  any  kind)  is  eommcnilj 
appliea  to  inhabited  baildingsof  sons 
sue  and  pretension,  or  to  snch  as  are 
at  least  nrom  time  to  time  occupisil, 
as  a  palace  or  a  cathedral;  not  an 
obelisR. 

"  Bhonld  I  go  to  ehnrch. 
And  see  the  holy  ed^et  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  daogaroaa 

rocfcs, 
Whieh  tonehing  bnt  my  gentle  ressel's 

side, 
Wonld  scatter  all  her  ^ioes  on  the  stiaam, 
Bnrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  P* 


Building  (0.  Sw.  bjflja,  to  btUld; 
the  A.  S.  by  loan  being  to  em-fto(d-<n) 
is  used  in  an  indeterminate  way,  when 
no  characteristic  idea  is  attached ;  as 
a  mass  of  building,  public  and  priyate 
buildings. 

"And  JesQS  answered  and  sa^e  onto 
hym,  Beyst  thou  these  great  byldtngetf**-' 
Bible,  IMl. 

Structure  (LmL  ttrueturaj  a  fitting 
together y  a  structure)  is  used  of  almost 
anything  which  is  regarded  as  made 
of  parts  or  particles  put  together, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  has 
the  sense  of  composition,  or  mode  of 
putting  together,  or  formation;  as 
the  structure  of  the  globe,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  natural  rock,  the  structure 
of  a  poem  or  a  discourse.  When 
used  in  a  sense  more  closely  synony- 
mous with  Building,  it  draws  the  at- 
tention to  the  internal  putting  tog^ether 
of  the  parts  rather  than  to  any  pur- 
pose or  it.  A  curious  structure,  a 
lofty  structure,  an  insecure  structure. 


lie 


It  would  be  incongruous  to  say 
"The  citizens  needra  some  pubn< 
structure  in  which  to  hold  municipal 
meetings."  Here  Edifice  or  Building 
would  be  used;  but  it  might  be  added, 
*^  The  plans  of  an  eminent  architect 
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were  adopted,  and  the  reault  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  structure." 

**  But  thii  is  yet  a  weak  piece  of  strue- 
terv.  bec»iiM  the  ■i^»porters  are  subject  to 
moon  iznpnluon,  eepedmllj  if  the  hne  be 
loDg.^—Eeliquim  WoUomaiut. 

Fabric  (Ft,  fabriqu€f  Lat.ya6rYca, 
any  artistie  production)  is  used  not 
only  of  structures  in  the  sense  just 

fiven,  but  also  of  textile  substances, 
n  the  architectural  sense,  Fabric  de- 
notes more  art  and  design,  STRucruas 
more  care  and  orderly  arrangement. 

*'  The  bMelen/ofrric  of  a  vision." 

Shaksspsabx. 

CoNSTRUCTiOK  (Lat.  constructib' 
nem)  does  not  imply  that  uni^  of 
form  or  plan  which  is  expressed  by 
bodi  Fabric  and  Structure.  Yorx 
Minster  is  a  manrellous  fabric  or 
structure.  A  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, or  London  Bridge,  is  an  elabo- 
rate fabric.  The  Dutch  dykes  are 
other  constructions  on  which  the  lives 
of  thousands  depend.  The  term  Con- 
struction is  tne  abstract  of  which 
Structure  is  the  concrete.  It  is  also 
the  process  of  which  structure  is  the 
Jesuit 

<*Froin  the  raft  or  canoe  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  con- 
.veying  a  nomerons  crew  in  salety  to  «  dis- 
tant coast,  the  profiress  in  improvement  is 
immense.*'— RoBERTSOlf. 

EDUCATION.  Instruction. 
Breeding.  Training.  Edifica- 
tion. 

Instruction  (Lat.  instructtotiemf  a 
xonstrucHne)  and  education  are  as 
parts  to  the  whole.  Instruction  is 
mental,  education  is  moral  as  well  as 
mental. 

Education  (Lat.  edUcationemj  idiU 
care^  to  rear^  eiducate)  is  more  appli- 
xiable  to  the  younger  portion  of  life, 
when  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature 
are  unstocked  and  undeveloped ;  while 
instruction  may  be  given  or  received 
>on  specific  points  or  departments  of 
knowledge  at  all  perioos.  Instruc- 
tion maxes  men  wiser;  education 
ouffht  to  make  them  wiser  and  better; 
ana  Breeding  (A.  S.  hridan,  to 
nourish)  will  make  them  more  policed 
and  agreeable. 

Training    (Fr.  tmtner,    to  drag. 


[education] 

draw)  is  developiiieiit  by  instroctioo, 
exercise,  and  discipline,  and  it  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  nature  of  a  nan, 
or,  specifically^  to  the  faculties  whidi 
he  possesses,  it  denotes  no  m<m  tliu 
a  process  of  puiposed  habitDitioB, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  phjs- 
cal  and  mental  powers,  so  that  it 
may  include  both  at  the  same  time. 

Edification  (Lat.  sedtfteitimmft 
constructing,  an  edifice)  is  an  impnn- 
ment  in  a  moral  or  reli^^ious  sesse. 
It  is,  unlike  the  rest,  apphcable  to  tJK 
effect  of  a  single  cause,  without  eoi* 
tinuous  or  sustained  influence :  one 
may  be  edified  by  a  casual  remrkirf 
another.  He  who  is  edified  is  coi- 
scious  of  an  accession  to  his  stock  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  inereiM 
of  his  moral  strength. 

"  Out  of  these  tnagasinas  I  shall  ns^ 
the  town  with  what  may  tend  to  tkv 
ectj^Eoatioii."— Addison. 
The  following  is  Hooker's  account  :- 

"  Now  men  are  edified  when  either  thar 
understanding  is  taught  somewhat  wlu*reoi 
in  sach  actions  it  behoveth  all  mea  to  cm 
sider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  «i^ 
any  affeetion  suitable  thereto,  whes  tbcir 
minds  are  in  any  sort  stirred  up  iato  tl»t 
reverence,  devotion,  attention,  sad  doe  ^ 
gard  which  in  these  cases  seemeth  r(f»* 
site." 

"  If  what  X  havesaid  in  the  begianiH^ 
this  disoonrse  be  true,  as  I  do  not  doobttA^ 

it  is,  namely,  that  the  difference  to  befo'p'' 
in  the  manner  and  abilities  of  men  is  o«<Bf 
more  to  their  education  than  anythiaf  <^' 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  gre«t.*^ 
is  to  be  had  of  the  forming  childreD's  ffl>>^ 
and  giving  them  that  seasoning  early,  wl*^ 
shalTinfluence  their  minds  always  aftei-  " 
Looks. 

"  The  coldness  of  passion  seons  to  be  ^ 
natural  ground  of  ability  and  hoaesqrasK^ 
men,  as  the  government  or  moderatios    x 
them  the  great  end  of  philosof^ucal  9^ 
moral  Mwtrucfunw."— Sin  W.  TxacPLB. 

"  X  shall  also  be  bold  enough  to  >fl^^ 
that  amon^  the  andents  there  was  0^ 
much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  pol>^ 
deference  and  respect  which  dvihtyooUg^^ 
us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towsinf^ 
the  persons  with  whom  we  converse."-^ 
Burks. 

"  80  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  nn  to  ride 
As  one  unfltt  therefore,  that  lul  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  been  in  chevalree." 

SpxysxR. 

EDUCE.       Extract.       Elich. 

Eliminate.     Enuclsate.     Etolts. 

All  these  terms  stand  for  processss 
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of  one  tLinj^  out  of 
Lhej  hare  their  distinct 

(Lat.  educitre,  to  draw 
ial  but  moral  results; 
against  some  counter- 
ence  of  a  oontrar  j  ten- 
tolt  unlike  in  character 
or  source  from  which  it 
Pope — 

lit  edmees  good  firam  ill." 

T  (Lat.  extrahHre,  part. 
draw  0ut)  simplr  u 
tnnl  tendency  oi  thin^ 
to  retain.  The  term  is 
I  morally  and  pbysicall/. 

[Lat.  eUcere^  Pf'^'^  *^' 
onlj  moral  thingSy  and 
IS.  It  is  to  brinff  truth 
iireet  means,  ana,  as  it 
:  out.  Argument  and 
he  common  means  of 
the  force  of  circum- 
i  said  to  have  the  same 
te  case  of  the  thing 
is  presumed  to  be  an 
sncy  to  keep  the  &ct  or 
e  which  wul  not  yield 
if  but  only  to  influence 
reedy. 

and  Enucliate  stand 
l;  but  their  purpose  is 
Serent.  We  eliminate 
tliaXnarey  to  turn  out  of 
ing  it,  as  it  were,  out  of 
ting  and  excluding  it 
3r  in  hand,  as  in  algebra 
1  unknown  quantity^that 
disappear  from  an  equa- 
sometimes,  elimination 
)taining  by  separation^ 

BATS  (Lat.  enuelear«f  to 
enul)  for  the  opposite 
is,  not  to  exclude,  but 
expose,  though  we  may 
pose  in  any  way  of  the 
led  or  disposed. 

(Lat.  evohfirtf  to  unrol) 
drly  the  saine  thing  as 
mt  implies  a  more  oon- 
laborato  process.  It  is, 
d  both  of  the  thing  un- 
f  the  thing  brought  to 
at  which  is  so  unrolded. 
'  tact  and  contriyance. 


We  extract  by  method.  We  elicit  by 
managementand ingenuity.  We  elimi- 
nate with  a  practical  yiew  of  clearing 
what  is  superfluous  to  consideration. 
We  enucleate  the  little  germ  of  what 
is  yaluable  from  the  husk  of  what  is 
worthless.  We  eyolye  by  pains  that 
which  we  desire  to  take  to  ourselyes 
as  wrapt  up  in  much  for  which  we 
haye  no  use  or  regard. 

EFFACE.     Qblitbratb.     Ex 
PUNOE.    EaASB.    Cancbl. 

AU  these  terms  apply  to  characten 
impressed  or  inscribed. 

Epfacb  (Fr.  effacer)  is  to  render 
illegible  or  indiscernible,  as  the  letten 
from  a  monument,  or  the  effigy  and 
lettera  from  a  coin,  or  any  representa- 
tion upon  a  surface.  It  is  also  used 
metapnorically  in  the  sense  of  re- 
moying  traces,  as  '*  to  effiice  recollec- 
tions from  the  mind."  But  the  term 
implies  nothing  of  mode  or  purpose ; 
so  that  things  inav  be  purposely 
eflacedy  or  elncea  oy  the  lapse  of 
time,  corroding  influences,  and  the 
like.  Such  eflncing  may  come  short 
of  the  entire  remoyu  of  the  thing. 

Obutebatb  (Lat.  obRt}irare,  to  blot 
out;  Ht^Uj  a  Utter)  onlj  applies  to 
what  oonyeys  a  symbolical  meaning; 
ff.^.  letten.  A  fr^o  painting,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  a  direct  representa- 
tion, and  so  might  be  eflTaced,  but  not 
obliterated ;  but  the  term  is  used 
analogoosly  to  the  effiAcing  of  letters. 
So  we  mi^ht  say,  not  indeed,  **  The 
painting  itself,"  but  "  eyery  trace  of 
It  was  oDliterated." 

ExpvNGE  (Lat.  oxpufighre^  to  prick 
outf  to  enue  from  a  Utt  Im  psintf,  mt 
abwe  or  below)  is  to  strike  out  with 
the  point  of  the  pen,  and  is  always 
designedly  done;  while  obliteration, 
like  eflacement,  may  be  the  result  of 
undesigned  influences. 

Erase  is  to  scratch  out  (Lat 
eradire);  while  Cancel  (Lat.  can- 
celU,  lattice  work)  is  to  draw  lines 
diagonally  across  writing,  so  as  prac- 
tically to  remoye  it,  without  actudly 
erasing,  expun^ng,  or  obliterating  it. 
Cancelled  writing  loses  its  force,  but 
not  its  legibility.  It  is  in  their  meta- 
phorical applications  that  the  distinc 
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tions  of  tbete  words  «re  more  dettlj 
prominent.  Memories  and  impree- 
tions  are  effaoed ;  traces,  resti^  are' 
obliterated ;  offenoes  and  injuries  are 
expunged ;  gpratitude,  good  and  kindly 
thoughts,  are  erased ;  obligations,  ne- 
oesaitjy  faTOurs,  debts^  are  cancelled. 

'*Tlim  the  idMS,  u  well  u  cbildren,  of 
our  Toath  often  die  before  us,  and  o«r 
minds  repreeent  to  ns  those  tombs  to  which 
we  are  approeehing,  where,  thongh  brass 
and  marble  remain,  jet  the  inseriptioosare 
tffaced  bj  time,  and  the  imagery  monlders 
away."— LooKK. 

"  Theeia  of  Jadah  is  said  to  be  writ  vpon 
the  table  of  their  hearts,  as  if  their  memory 
of  and  affection  to  it  oonld  scarce  be  oMt^e- 
r«f«/.**— Whitbt. 

"  Is  every  word  in  the  declaration  firom 
Downing  Street,  eoneeming  their  eondnct« 
and  cottocminc  ours  and  that  of  onr  alliea, 
so  obTioasly  false,  that  it  is  neccesary  to 

S're  some  new-invented  prooA  of  onr  good 
ith,  in  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of 
this  perfidy  f  "— BuRK*. 

"  A  king  »  ever  sorronnded  by  a  crowd 
of  inAunoos  flatterers,  who  And  their  ao 
eonat  by  keepinff  him  from  the  least  li|(ht 
of  reason,  till  all  ideas  ot  rectitude  and  joa- 
tice  are  erased  from  his  mind."— Ibid. 

"  The  handwriting  against  him  may  be 
eaneelUd  in  the  conrt  of  heaven,  and  yet 
the  enditement  mn  on  in  the  court  of  eon- 
seienoe."— South. 

EFFICIENT.  Effectivb.  Effkc- 

TUAL.      EmCACIOUS. 

Efficient  (LAt.  eJTtehrt,  to  tffect) 
means  actively  operatiye,  and  is  usea 
of  persons,  of  things,  and  of  causes  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  as  an  efficient 
cause,  an  efficient  officer.  An  efficient 
cause  is  the  motive  principle,  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  the  final  cause  or 
design,  the  material,  and  the  formal 
cause.  Efficient  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  persons. 

ErFECTiYE  means  piroducing  a  deci- 
ded effect,  as  an  effective  remedy , an  ef- 
fective picture,  an  effective  speech.  It 
is  not  a  quality  of  persons.  Effectual 
iBjinally  effective,  or  producing,  not 
effect  generally,  but  the  desired  effect 
in  sucn  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  done.  An  effectual  remedy  is  one 
which  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

Efficacious  (Lat.  effieicem)  means 
{KMsessing  the  qualU^  of  being  effec- 
tive, which  is  latent  m  the  thing  until 
It  is  put  into  operation.    It  is  not  em- 


ployed of  peraons.  An  efiaoosi 
remedy  is  had  recourse  to,  and  pnm 
effective  if  it  does  decided  goodfCfc* 
tual  if  it  does  all  the  good  aesired. 

"  The  Chnrch  was  aol  impaired.  Btf 
estates,  her  majesty,  her  spieadov,  ktf 
orders  and  gradations  continaed  tht  mm. 
She  was  prteeiicid  in  her  ftall  ^^la«9> 
and  cleared  oaly  of  a  certain  iatolmio 
which  was  her  weakaeaa  and  diagnsi.''' 

BUBXX. 

*'The  Honse  of  Commons  will  Iok  tkt 
independent  charaeter  which,  iaseysisMy 
connectinff  the  hononr  and  repotatkB  viA 
the  acts  of  this  Honse,  enables  as  to  aibrl 
a  real,  substantial,  and  e|fecttM  sapporta 
his  Oovemment.*' — JbieC 

*'  The  extreme  diahoaoar  aad  evm  pofl 
of  this  sitvatioo  roosed  her  old  afSstMflk 
to  the  resolution  of  taking  soass  ^t^ 
measures." — Bishop  Hdhd. 

"  Rules  themselves  are  indeed  sothiir 
else  but  an  ^ipsal  to  experieacs;  seacte' 
sioas  drawn  tram  wide  and  ceaersl  okHf- 
vation  of  the  aptness  and  eguaejfettgtm 
means  to  proauce  those  impreaMS.*-' 
Ibid. 

EFFIGY.  Image.  Figvei.  ?^ 
trait. 

The  Effiot  (Lat.  eff)l^ ;  t.  M^^r 
and  Jinghty  to  form)  is  intttided  n^ 
only  to  represent,  but  to  ttke  tbe 
actual  place  of  the  thing. 

The  Image  (Lat.tmagimm)it«^ 
ply  to  repreaent  it. 

The  Fiouaa  (Lat./l^r«)ihowtHi 
attitude  and  design  or  occapitx^ 
The  effigy  is  commonly  populir;  ^ 
image  architectural  or  commcBO>*' 
tive ;  the  figure  symbolical  or  ts^ 
sive.  Effigies  of  obnoxious  rvff^ 
Images  or  saints.  Heraldic,  eqo^ 
trian,  weeping  figures. 

We  s^eak  of  Portraits  (fT.portt^ 
Lat.  protriOiere^  in  medieval  Lit.  ^ 
drsto)  of  illostnons  persons.    Porti^ 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  exact  rta^' 
blanoe,  the  verb  portray  being  used  ^ 
the  sense  of  drawing  a  likeness  or  d^ 
Bcription.  and  employed  not  only  ^ 
persons  but  of  scenes,  transactioD^ 
characters,  and  the  like.    Image  an^ 
Figure  are  used  of  mental  and  rhe^ 
torieal  similitudes. 

EFFORT.  Attempi.  Endeavoue. 
Essay.  Trial.  Exertion.  Experi^ 
mxnt.    Experience. 

Effort  (Fr.  <'efercer,  t#  wmht  n 


it] 

5f,  ttitngth)  is  a  specific 
trth  of  strength,  whether 
r  mental,  in  performing  an 
line  at  an  object.  It  im- 
iial  hardness  or  diffieolt  j. 
» is  ease. 

UfPT  (O.  Fr.  aUmffUTy  Lat 

0  atUmpt)  is  a  trying  to  do 
in  particolar.  It  may  he  a 
ill  or  strength ;  as,  to  at- 
icale  a  wall,  or  to  untie  a 
)mprehend  an  expression, 
strong  or  weak ;  attempts 
sfiil  or  unsQooessful,  and 
fortune  as  well  as  strength, 
irord  Attihpt  is  employed, 
Ything  to  qualify  it,  it  im- 
M  thing  attempted  was  not 

»UR  (Fr.  en  devoir,  in  duty, 
n  devoir,  to  make  it  one*i 
wider  meaning  than  both 

1  Attempt^  and,  indeed. 
b  both.  It  is  to  use  all 
eans  and  resources  in  one's 
ing  about  an  object.  It  is 
:tra  to  some  specifio  end. 
ergetic  or  laborious  endea- 
eavour  is  continuous  and 
tempt. 

^T,  etnyer,  to  try;  Lat. 
ttondard  weight^  is  com- 
oeeted  with  one's  own 
'era,  of  which  some  trial  is 
essay  to  write,  to  speak, 
Vhen  spoken  of  matters 
raneous  to  one's  self,  it 
ning  of  to  test  or  try  the 
Hue,  or  purity;  and  in 
iffort  implies  some  degree 
Dtnal. 

!»e  trying  (¥r.  trier ,  to  tort; 
to  frreo^  (gnin^  email)  or 
ny  manner,  as  by  ezperi- 
perience,  bV  examination, 
able  to  one  s  own  strength 
id  qualities,  or  the  quali- 
I  external  to  ourselves. 

(Lat.  enXrhre,  to  tkruti 
I  actire  exercise  of  any 
uHy  of  which  we  may  be 
IS.  to  exert  the  mind,  the 
e  s  powers  generally,  as 
Brest  on  behalf  of  another. 
U  degrees  of  efbrt,  and 
action  without  effort. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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ExPERXMEyr  (Lat.  expBnmentum) 
is  a  process  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  a  general 
principle  or  truth.  Experiment  is  to 
the  general  law  what  test  is  to  the 
particular  case.  Less  strictly  it  is  a 
trial  made  to  test  one's  own  powers  or 
something  else,  and  conducted  by 
reason  and  the  light  of  nature. 

"  From  whence  it  eeemt  probable  to  ms 
that  the  nmple  ideas  we  receive  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  are  the  bonndaries  of 
oar  thonghts,  beyond  which  the  mind,  what- 
erer  efortt  it  wonid  make,  is  not  able  to 
advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  may  dis- 
coveries when  it  wonld  pry  into  the  nature 
and  hidden  canses  of  those  ideas.**— Locks. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done.  The  attempt  and  not  ths 

deed 
Confounds  us.**  S)XAKSSPKl.aB. 

"  It  onght  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a 
writer  to  distinguish  nature  from  custom, 
or  that  which  u  established  because  it  is 
right  frY>m  that  which  is  right  because  it  is 
estabUshed."— AimWer. 
"  Yet  such  a  t<Jngue  alike  in  vain  eeeaye 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise.'* 

HooLB. 
"  To  bring  it  to  the  trial  will  yon  dare  ? 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  r  dees  to  compare  P  ** 

„  DBTDSir. 

*'  Ezerttnaa  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing."— Hale. 

"  These  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  fac 
tioos,  and  revolutions  are  so  many  collec- 
tions of  experimenta,  by  which  the  politician 
or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  at 
his  science,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  phy- 
sician or  natural  philosopher  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals, 
and  other  external  objects  bv  the  expert- 
mente  which  he  forms  tonoemmg  them."— 


Experience  (Lat.  expMentia,  ex- 
pJJrin,  to  tryYw  practical  acquaintance, 
by  personal  observation,  trial,  or  feel- 
ing of  effects.  In  a  fuller  sense  it  is 
repeated  trial,  varied  observation,  and 
prolonged  acquaintance.  It  includes 
also  the  condition  of  the  person  as  the 
possessor  of  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  /acts,  feelings,  or  truths  so  ac- 
quired. 

"And  so  for  the  evidence  of  experience, 
I  am  by  that  to  a  great  denree  awured  of 
the  succession  of  night  and  day,  winter  and 
summer,  and  have  no  such  reason  to  doubt 
whethev  the  house  wherein  now  I  am  shall 
the  next  minute  ftill  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  it  up,  as  to  be  in  continual 
fipar  of  such  acddmits.  —  WiLKnrs,  Natural 
Keagton. 

a  a 
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SYNONYMS 


EGOTISTICAL.  Opivionated. 
Selfish.    Conceited. 

The  Egotistical  mEn  (Fr.  e^'ditme, 
Lat.  ^0,  I)  is  full  of  himself  m  tiUkf 
as  the  Selfish  man  is  full  of  self  in 
plans,  wishety  and  dtnru.  The  egotis- 
tical  man  acts  out  of  self-oonceit.  He 
is  a  oentre  of  interast  and  importance 
in  his  own  estimation. 

The  Opinionated  (Lat  bptnton«m, 
opinum')  man  is  self-conceited  on  the 
particular  point  of  his  own  jud^ent, 
and  obstinately  tenacbus  of  his  own 
opinions.  Bow  the  egotistical  and 
opinionated  man  are  innocent  in  com- 
parison with  the  selfish,  who  is  ready 
not  only  to  think  of  himself  first  on  all 
occasions,  but  eren  to  f^nldfy  his  de- 
sires at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  Conceited  (Eng.  conceit^  an 
idea,  a  eoneiption ;  Fr.  cancevair,  to  con- 
en9B)  man,  full  of  conceit  or  estima- 
tion of  himself,  overrates  his  own  capa- 
city or  recommendations.  This  may 
be  in  some  things,  and  not  in  others, 
in  which  he  may  form  a  just  or  even 
too  low  an  estimate. 

"The  gentlemea  of  Port  Bojml»  who 
were  more  eminent  finr  their  learning  and 
their  humility  than  any  other  in  Fnace, 
banished  the  war  of  ipealdag  in  the  first 
person  ont  of  all  their  works,  as  rising  flrom 
vain-glory  and  self-conceit.    To  show  their 

fkartioalar  aversion  to  it,  thej  branded  this 
brm  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egoHsm, 
a  flgoze  not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians."— i6|p«c(ator. 

"  People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the 
world  oaUs  opinionated,'* — Shekstobk. 

'*  But  men  are  led  hito  this  mistake  by 
laying  too  mnch  stress  upon  etymology. 
For,  t^fiMhuu  beinc  derived  from  self, 
they  learnedly  infer  tnat  whatever  is  done 
to  please  one's  own  inclination  most  (kll 
under  that  appdlation,  not  considering  that 
derirativeB  do  not  always  retain  the  full 
latitude  of  their  roots."^ 


The  old  force  of  the  term  conceit,  that 
is,  a  conception  or  thought,  and  thence 
a  forced  thought,  as  a  verbal  conceit, 
or  play  on  words,  and  afterwards  a 
faliie  or  undue  conception  of  one's  own 
attractions  or  powers,  appears  in  the 
following : — 

*'  That  groom  that  conceited  himself  an 
emperor  tnonght  all  as  irrational  as  dis- 
loyal that  did  not  acknowledge  him." — 
Glaxvill. 

ELDER.    Senior.    Older. 
Elder  (A.  S,yUira,  compar.  oioald. 


[EOOTI81 


old)  and  Sbwior  (Lat.  ibik 
are  used  both  as  adjectives 
stantives,  Older  only  as  a  cox 
adjective,  in  the  sense  of  oldei 
AsadjectiveSyELDER  andSsii 
only  to  persons.  Eld  ERsigni^ 
advanced  age,andSENiOR  imp 
that  priori^  or  precedence  w 
advancement  confers  or  has 
with  it.  Older  is  applicafa 
person  or  thing  whicn  hsi 
comparatively  long ;  as  this 
house,  this  infant  is  older 
other. 


"Hereof  it  oune  that  the  w< 
was  always  used  both  for  the  i 
and  for  thoee  of  age  and  grarity 
bearing  one  signi^atioii  almost 


'*The  names  of  lord,  signier, 
sennor,  in  the  Italian,  FreMfa.  ai 
languskges,  seem  to  have  at  wit 
only  eider  men,  who  thereby  wi 


into  antbori^  amonc  the 
meats  and  nations  wSioh  snsfod  I 
into  thoee  eouatries  upon  the  i 
Roman  Empire."— Sib  W.  Temi 
"  The  melancholy  news  that  we  | 


ELEVATION.  Heiort 
tudb. 

Elevation  (Lat  eBhaatwrn 
light)  is  the  situation  of  a 
raised  above  others.  Heigi 
comparative  measure  of  the  e 
Such  and  such  a  degree  of 
indicates  the  specific  height 
ject.  But  height  is  the  mon 
term ;  elevation  is  always  eo 
height.  The  lesst  degree  of 
is  hei^hL  A  plant  may  haf 
three  mches  in  height  (not  d 
Elevation,  unlikeHEioBT,  i 
denote  a  moral  quality.  E3( 
mind  is  above  low  or  Yal| 
ments  and  aims. 

Altitude  lends  itself  (L 
dbum,  height;  aitui,  high)  tc 
ss  elevation  to  moral  associal 
titude  is  height  in  devation  a 
measured.  It  is  the  degree 
extended  upwards  from  a  n 
Physical  g:eography  gives  th 
of  mountains  above  the  lei 
sea.  In  astronomy  altitude 
siired  by  the  degrees  on  th< 
vertical  circle. 


[pation]    discriminated. 

L£.    Dun  ABLE.     Prb- 

;  (Lat.  ettgltn,  to  mUet) 
Dttily  wOTtfay  of  hesog 
jnaliJied  to  be  choten.  It 
ereforey  ut  altenu^tiYe — 
naukf;  icMnefhing  elae,  or 
gthis. 

LX  (Fr.  dinr,  LaL  dendt^ 
rider  applicationyandcon- 
ea  of  oompanaon  or  eelec- 
Ilea  to  any  kind  uf  choice, 
or  instance,  of  poaseaaion, 
Liy  but  of  conduct,  aa  «.  g, 
lie  abataining  from  action ; 
rt,  of  anvthing  that  ia  to  be 
a  deairable  reaidence^  a  de- 
lore,  a  denrable  abatinenoe 

.BLE  TLat.  prtfemj  to  pre- 
which  ia  eomparatively  de- 
)eciiicallqr  eligible,  aa  eligi- 
krUf  desirable. 

TfrMe  aad  religioa  will,  not- 
;  to  a  eooaideriiig^  man  be  far 
id  ter  man  aUfibU  thaa  the 
r  oriiTiag.''~8sABP. 
n  did  <3od  gnat  me  mj  re- 

■taf  with  ndi  pomp  edanied  P 
fp^dtainUt,  to  tempt 
;  pnycza,  then,  giraa  with 
ihwid 
!mw  a  Korpioii'i  tail  behind  ?* 

BCZLTOV. 

imn  is  pr^^errifrfe. 

ypolhetia,  if  it  appear  but  pro- 
mpartial  iaooirf ,  will  eren  on 
be  orvfcrriMff  toboth  the  for- 
va  baTe  leen  to  be  desperate.*' 
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nON.  Eloquence.  Ora- 

BTOBIC. 

yn  {  Lat.  cUeutionem^  eUtfuiy 
rik)  turns  more  upon  the 
raoea  of  speaking  in  public, 
m,  geature,  and  deliTery  in 
1.0QUX1ICE,  on  the  matter 
nial  gifta  or  attainmenta  of 
'.  The  actor  muat  praetiae 
Imt,  as  his  words  are  found 
mot  be  eloquent.  The  ora- 
loqueoee  aa  a  natural  gift 
be  enhanced  and  rendered 
ire  by  a  atndicd  dooution. 
r  (Lat.  irofer,  am  orator) 
da  both  the  art  and  the 
'  the  orator,  and,   in  an 


extended  sense,  the  combined  pro- 
ductions of  orators ;  aa,  the  oratoiy  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Rhetoric  (Gr.  4i  firropiMi^  fhi^)  i* 
strictly  the  theory  or  science  ofwhich 
oratoxy  is  the  practice.  It  is  only  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  licence  that  Eloquencb 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  expresaiveness ; 
aa,  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  look,  for 
instance.  Rhetoric  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, like  the  adjectire  rhetorical, 
m  the  sense  of  a  particular  figure  of 
rhetoric^  or  of  aphraae  which  illustrates 
it,  and  is  intended  to  be  rather  eflec- 
tiye  than  literally  and  exactly  true. 

*'  Soft  eloaUion  doei  thj  itjle  renown. 
And  the  foft  aocenta  of  the  peacefnl  gown.** 

Dbtdxh. 
**  If  I  mistake  not,  oar  modem  eloouenoe 
is  of  the  tame  stjle  or  ■peeies  with  that 
which  ancient  eritaes  denominated  Attio 
eloquence ;  that  it,  oalm,  elegant,  and  enb- 
tie,  which  instmeted  the  reaaon  more  than 
aifeeted  the  paaaione,  and  never  ndsed  ita 
toneaboTeargnmentoroommoB  dtaooane.** 
— HUMJE. 

*'  Their  oratort  then  then  extoH'et  ae  thoae 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  eountrj,  as  maj  seem ; 
Bat  herein  to  our  prophets  much  beneath. 
As  men  diTineJ^  tangbt,  and  better  teaoh- 

iflff 
The  solid  rales  of  ciril  government 
In  their  majestic  unafEMted  style 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Bane.** 

MiLlOK. 

"  The  power  of  eloqtMnee  lumng  after 
the  days  of  Perides  beeome  ao  object  (rf 
sreater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gare 
Birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown 
called  Bhetorieian8,andsometimes80phista, 
who  arose  in  mnltitndee  during  the  Pelo- 
pennesian  war,  taeh  as  Protagoras,  Pro> 
oicus,  ThrssTmoB,  and  one  who  was  more 
eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Oorgias  of  Leon- 
tium.  The  Sophisu  joined  to  th^  art  of 
rhatorie  a  eobtle  logie,  and  were  fMierany  a 
sort  of  metaphjBcal  sceptics.'*'— 0LAIB. 

EMANCIPATION.      Mamumis- 

8X0N. 

Both  these  terms  are  framed  in  con- 
sonance with  certain  usages  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  law  in  regard  to  slares 
set  St  liber^.  The  former  (Lat.  eman' 
dtpationem)  is  from  the  preposition 
e,  outf  and  numctpiumf  a  formal  pur- 
chamy  in  which  the  buyer  laid  his  hand 
on  thie  thing  bought-~«itfiiiM,  tfte  hand^ 
and  odplhre,  to  take.  Hence  emancipa* 
tion  was  the  Toluntaiy  setting  free 
from  the  condition  of  such  sarritude 
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M  had  made  tba  ilAYe  the  propartjof 
hia  master.  It  is  used  metaphorically 
of  a  moral  liheration  from  what  mEy 
he  eonoeired  to  exerdM  a  peraouu 
power  OTer  a  man  and  to  bring  him 
into  a  sabjection.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  power  of  ignoranoe,  prejudice, 


or  error. 


Manvmission  (Lat.  mtfiiiMiusiaMm, 
mHnu  miUbrtf  to  $end  away  by  hand)  has 
no  such  moral  association,  and  denotes 
simplj  the  formal  giving  of  a  slave  his 
UbotT.  unless  it  be  emuoyed  rhetori- 
cally. 


HAL. 


EMBLEM.   Sign.  Symbol.  Sxo- 

DXYICX. 


Of  these,  Sign  (Lat.  tignum)  is  the 
most  gene^c,  the  othen  Seinr  ^es 
of  signs.  Sign  has  the  manifold  mean- 
ings of  a  mark  inscribed,  as  the  sign 
of^the  cross;  a  token,  as  a  sign  of 
peace ;  an  indication,  as  a  sign  of  a 
man's  intentions ;  or  a  pioo^  as  a  sign 
that  it  rained  last  night.  Tne  sign  is 
natural  or  artificial,  the  signal  is  d- 
ways  conventional. 

Unlike  8ign,£ifBLBM  (Lat.  embUma, 
Gr.  ifAfiiknfJMf  a  rausd,  strictly  speak- 
ing^ a  movabUf  ornament)  is  always 
visible  to  the  eye— an  object  repe- 
sendng  or  symbolising  another  object 
or  an  idea  by  natoral  aptness,  or  by 
association :  as  a  circle,  the  emblem 
of  eternity ;  a  sceptre,  the  emblem  of 
power. 

<<  A  STllBo^"  says  0>leridg6  (Lat. 
tynih6bimf  Gr.  avftBtXot)  ''is  a  sign 
included  in  the  idea  which  it  repre- 
sents— an  actual  part  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  whole,  or  a  lower  form  or 
species  used  as  the  representative  of  a 
higher  in  the  same  kind ;"  as  the  lion 
is  the  symbol  of  courage,  the  Ismb  of 
meekness. 

Signal  is  a  specific  sign  either  con- 
ventionally agreed  upon,  or  illustrat- 
ingsomething  else  by  a  pre-established 
connexion  in  the  mind.  Tears  are 
generaUy  a  sign  of  grief.  Hie  firing 
of  a  gun  is  in  some  places  the  signd 
of  sunset. 

DxvicB  (Fr.  devim)  is  an  emblema- 
tic marky  figure,  or  ornament,  like 
Emblem  in  being  illustrativey  but  un- 
like it  in  relating  not  to  natural  con* 


[emblev] 

iiezions,but  to  arbitrary  aasodibOBs; 
as  an  heraldic  device.  Unlike  Ebblu 
also  is  DxviCB,  in  including  words  md 
characters  as  well  as  figures  or  objecti 
of  representation ;  as,  fariiistsnee,ii 
the  form  of  a  motto.  ADsvicBisoAa 
an  emblematic  metaphor;  sad  it  is 
commonly  personal,  while  inembleB 
is  more  general. 

"Why  may  he  not  b«  tmbUm'd  I7  tkt 
eoieni&g  fig-tree  that  oiur  SaTioor  eaneif 

— FXLTHAM. 

*'We  eome  naw  to  the  agMtnm  fi 
plant*.  I  demand  whether  it  be  boC  •  Trry 
easy  and  gennine  infereaee  tnm  the  oten- 
ing  that  aeTeral  hertw  are  mMfccdirith  aaa> 
mark  er  iign  that  intimates  their  rtttt, 
what  they  are  good  for,  and  then  bof 
tnch  a  creatnre  as  man  in  the  world  ttat 
can  read  end  vnderstaad  these  «yw  oi 
eharacters,  bencb  to  coUeet  that  the  Aitbtf 
both  of  man  and  them  knew  the  astnit  d 
them  both  t  "—Sib  T.  Mobx. 

An  emblem  is  always  of  sometliini 
simple.  A  symbol  may  be  of  aon^ 
thing  complex,  as  of  a  trannctioi 
which  another  and  inferior  tniuie- 
tion  may  be  mad«  10  symboliie. 

*«  His  laying  his  hand  npon  the  hesiof 
his  saeriflee  was  a  lymAoMoU  a^^"*^ 
which  be  solemnly  acknowledged  t»  G« 
that  he  had  JQStly  deserved  to  saftrtkit 
death  himselfwhieh  his  semfleew•slBft^ 
ing  for  him.'*->8cOTT,  CkristiaM  Lift' 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  conBequenee 
we  do  not  speak  of  actions  aa  eBlbl^ 
matic. 

"  Qod  and  thon  ksow'st  with  what  s  h»^ 

heart 
I  took  my  farewell  when  I  should  dc^u^ 
And  being  shipped,  gaTe  signal  mtb  1 

Up  to  the  diff  where  I  did  see  thee  i»*^' 

A  signal,  unlike  the  rest,  is  alwty*^ 
thing  spec^eaUy  given  or  made. 
*'  A  banner  with  this  strange  deviett 
Exeelsior.**  iMsawsLLP^' 

EMBRYO.    FaTus. 

Embryo  (Gr.  iftCfuav,  fatus)  k  *; 
mdjmental  state  of  the  youiig,whei'' 
of  plants  or  animals. 

Farus  ( Lat./atiu)  is  not  used,  V 
Embryo,  ofplanis,  but  of  animals  ob^ 
and  is  the  devdopOMntoftheembr^ 
It  is  used  both  or  viviparous  and  or< 
parous  animals.  The  embryo  beeo0 
the  fcetus  when  it  has  acquired  fo^ 
and  lineaments. 


[empire] 
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**  Uaaj  of  these  trees  prodaoe  the  tm- 
4ryM  of  the  Icatm  and  flowen  in  one  yeer, 
«M  Iving  them  to  perfection  the  following. 
*TbMe  tender  embryos  are  wrapped  ap  witn 
« eoopectacae  which  no  art  can  imitate,  in 
'Vbek  state  thej  eompoee  what  we  call  the 
hwL'.PAUT. 

"FUm,  caterpillar*,  and  worms  being 
npeaed  Va/idatum  hj  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
tticjr  tire  upon  leares  and  gran,  and  take 
tkeirfiwd  without  the  care  or  assistance 
<i  tkoM  parents  that  prodnoed  them.**— 
Haul 

EBIINENT.  Illustrious.  Dis- 
TixouuBso.    Pkominent. 

EiinrKMT(L8t.  aKXnertf  to  ttandout) 
a  00I7  employed  of  penoiu :  when 
tiangt  ituui  out  ooiupicuoiiftl  j,  the  j 
aRcsQed  Prominent.  So  the  eminent 
<ikinetefs  of  histoiy,  and  the  pro- 
■inent  erents.  PersonB  are  eminent 
wIm)  iUod  ahoYe  their  fellows.  This 
■tj  be  by  the  accident  of  birth,  by 
■sit,  bj  high  station,  bj  talent,  by 
Wrtae,  tnd  even  by  yices,  if  they  he 
oanimcaoas  enoogh.  Therefore  as  a 
Mciu  term  it  ia  plain,  as  a  moral  one 
it  a  dubious. 

"WUle  others  ftiiidlj  fsed  ambition's  lire, 
i>d  to  the  top  of  human  state  aspire, 
TW  from  their  airj  emmenee  thej  maj 
^>th  pride  and  scorn  the  inferior  world 
■urrey."  HuGHES. 

Illustrious  (Lat.  iUustris)  is  used 

■^nctlj  only  of  persons,  inasmuch  as 

ku&aii  acts  or  character  can  alone 

B^e  things  illustrious,  as  being  the 

•rents  or  the  recipients  of  what  is 

wQsthous.    Thus,  we  speak  of  illus- 

^^  heroes,  illustrious  nobles,  illus- 

^Qs  titles.  If  we  speak  of  illustrious 

^^  or  erents,  it  is  as  being  done  or 

bnmght  about  by  human  agency.  The 

°^  or  the  historian  render  deeds  or 

j^  illastrions.     A  striking  object  of 

^ttore,  for  instance,  mis ht  oe  fiunous, 

"QtDererilluftrioos.    The  illustrious 

>(idi  to  the  idea  of  celebrated  that  of 

•  ithking  character  for  greatness,  wis- 

j>%  or  goodness.    It  inyoWes  some 

'*«gwe  ofesteem. 

"  Coaparisnos  shonld  be  taken  from  U- 
^^riom  noted  objects,  which  most  of  the 
^**iu%  hsT*  either  seen  or  ean  stronf^j 
•*«eiTe.-— Blair. 

I)iinROuisHRD  (Lat.  dittingvinf  to 
^utn^iiis^),  in  like  manner,  directly 
'*lttes  to  persons  and  to  deeds,  and 
^  penoos  for  the  sake  of  their  deeds. 


DisTiNouxsBBo  oottveys  the  idea  of 

social  eminence  or  prominence  as  the 

result  of  public  serrioes  rendered,  or 

merit  publicly  exhibited. 

**  Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  dis- 
eoTor  new  possibilities  of  esoellenoe,  and  to 
disHnmath  themselves  by  means  nerer 
tried  before." — Rambler. 

A  thing  or  person  is  prominent  by 

position,  eminent  by  station,  distin> 

guisbed  by  peculiarities  of  good  or  ill, 

and  illustrious  by  the  testimony  and 

consent  of  others. 

"  Ladj  Macbeth*s  walking  in  her  sleep  is 
an  incident  so  ftill  of  tragic  horror  thatf  it 
stands  ont  as  a  pnmiMaU  feature  in  the 
most  sublime  drama  in  the  world."— Cum- 

BKRLARD. 

EMIT.    Exhale. 

Emft  ([Lat.  cmttt^,  to  iend  forth) 
is  the  wider  term,  aa  it  includes  the 
more  and  the  less  substantial.  To 
Emit  is,  however,  not  commonly  used 
of  heavy  and  dense  substances:  in 
that  case  we  use  discharge.  The 
cannon  emits  smoke,  but  does  not 
emit  shot.  We  speak  of  water,  flame, 
gas,  smoke,  light,  steam,  smell,  and 
the  like,  as  emitted. 

Exhale  (Lat.  exhdlare,  to  breathe 
out)  is  used  only  of  the  lightest  even 
of  these ;  as  to  exhale  odours,  vapours, 
effluvia.  Strictly,  both  Eicrrand  Ex- 
hale relate  to  the  propulsion  of  natu- 
ral, not  artilicial  things.  It  is  only  in 
poetry,  for  iuBtance,  that  the  bow 
emits  the  arrow. 

"  Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god 
Emit  his  fktal  arrows.**  fuoR. 

"  Is  there  not  as  much  reason  that  the 
vapours  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  sea,  as  that 
those  raised  out  of  the  sea  be  brought  up 
upoQ  the  drj  land  f "— Rat. 

EMPIRE.  Kingdom.  Dominion. 
(See  Realm.) 

Empire  (Fr.  «mptr»,  Lat.  impMum) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  vast  and 
complicated  government,  varving  in 
its  relationship  and  degree  of  power 
in  regard  to  the  many  subordinate  and 
indepetndent  sovereignties  or  oommu- 
nitiefl  included  under  it. 

Kingdom  (fctitf)  A.  S.  eymng  ;  cyn, 
tribtf  'ing,  ton  y^^ot  heUmgmg  tof  is 
more  definitely  tne  territory  subject 
to  a  king  or  queen ;  while  Dominion 
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(Lat.  dMbnts.  a  lord)  hu  the  THfue 
meaninr  of  politiea)  labiection  or  sab* 
ordiBAtioii  tfctny  hindf  woether  at  homfl 
or  abroad,  and  is  eren  applicable  to  the 
lordahip  which  man  exercises  over  the 
bmte  creation.  In  their  6g;aratiTe 
uses  the  parallel  distinctions  are  ob- 
ierred :  as  the  empire  of  mind  or  rea- 
son ;  the  kingdoms  of  animal,  mineral, 
and  Tegetable  nature ;  the  dominion 
of  the  passions. 

"  If  vice  had  once  aa  ill  name  in  tbe 
world,  was  once  generallj  stigmatised  with 
ivnroaeh  a&d  ignominy,  it  wonld  qniekly 
lose  its  empire,  and  thousands  that  are  now 
slaves  of  it  wonld  become  proselytes  to 
▼iitne."    »-»•• 


"  The  great  and  rich  hngdom  of  Gra^ 
nada.*'— BACOir. 

"  The  safety,  hoaoar,  and  welfare  of  onr 
Borereign  and  her  domuiaone."— ^BboA:  qf 
Common  Prayer, 

EMPIRE.    RsiGN.    Kingdom. 

EMPiaE  (Lat.  impVrttim)  stands  to 
States  as  Reion  (Lat.  rtgnum)  to  per- 
sons and  dynasties.  The  most  g[lonous 
epoch  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  was 
tibe  reign  of  Nebucbadneazar;  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  reign  of  Cyrus ; 
of  that  of  Uie  Greeks,  the  reign  of 
Alexander ;  of  theRoman  Empire,  the 
reign  of  Angnstos.    A  rei^  is  short 
or  long,  gloriooB  or  infflonons.    An 
empire  is  lasting  or  ephemeral,  and 
more  or  less  extensive.    Empire  and 
Kingdom  (Eng.  Un^,  and  termination 
.liom,  signifying  cmdition)  are  diffe- 
renced most  obviously  by  being  subject 
in  the  farmer  case  to  an  emperor,  in  the 
latter  to  a  kmg.  But  this  is  not  ue  sole 
difference.  An  empire  denotes  a  State, 
extensive,  and  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent peoples;  a  kingdom,  one  more 
limiteo,  and  more  stronsly  marked 
l^the  unity  of  its  people.  In  kingdoms 
tnere  is  a  marked  umformit^  of  randa- 
mentallaws,  while  varieties  of  customs 
do  not  affect  the  unity  of  political  ad- 
ministration.  The  unit^  of  an  empire 
depends  on  the  submission  of  certsin 
chiefs,  or  the  reooflrnition  of  a  univer- 
sal httd.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
Roman  history  belong  to  the  history  of 
a  Unborn— that  is,  of  one  people,  one 
by  ongin  or  incorporation.    Its  latest 
portions  oonstitnte  a  histor^r  of  an  em- 
pire—that is,  of  several  nations  which 


were  one  in  subnussion  to  dM 
power,  but  not  in  absolute  un 
of  laws.  The  royal  govern 
narrowo*,  and  it  iB  more  ei 
minute.  Hie  imperial  goven 
wider  and  slighter,  oontentii 
in  some  senses  vrith  leceiv 
homage  of  princes  on  behalf 
subjects,  rolitical  advantage 
people  and  for  the  ruler  go  tt 
tute  and  preserve  kingdoms.  '. 
are  founded  by  ambition,  i 
seldom  supported  but  by  i 
arms. 

EMPLOY.    Use. 

Employ  (Fr.  tmplojftr,  La 

catty    in  mediaeval  documen 

to  mean  '^  to  employ  for  son 

profit:"  BiiAcnET;)   and  U 

tuer,  Lat.  nd,  part,  wu)  ar 

what  differenced  in  usage. 

ways  employ  when  we  use; 

do  not  always  use  when  we 

Yet  the  difference  is  very  sligl 

implies  more  entire  assumpt 

onr  service  than  Emplot.  Ai 

things,  the  terms  are  weU-nif 

changeable.  Weuseoremploj 

we  use  or  employ  violence;  b 

guards  persons,  we  emplov  asc 

we  use  instruments.    We  do 

persons,  except  in  some  low  i 

machines  or  tools.    Such  n 

due  to  others  when  perfom 

behests.    So  a  monarch  nq 

with  a  foreign  court  would 

not  use,  an  ambassador.    T 

moral  and  dignified  uses  are  e 

by  Employ.  Use  expresses  t 

01  making  use  of  a  thing  aco 

the  right  or  the  liber^  whicl 

of  disposing  of  it  at  will,  or 

advantage.    To  employ  expi 

appUeatum  which  one  makes  ( 

according  to  its  own  propei 

the  power  one  has  of  tommg 

tioular  ends.    One  employ 

persons,    means,  resources, 

thinks  fit,  in  reg^ard   to    t 

which  one  has  to  accomplish 

employs  well  or  ill  aooordii 

things  employed  are  or  are  i 

to  their  office,  and  to  the  effi 

one  desires,  and  to  the  n 

wishes  to  obtain.    Use  is  a 

to  things  moral,  as  to  use  thi 


\ 
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tftifioe,  ezAggeniticm.  £m- 
wdalflo  in  the  lenfe  of  puttmg 
ritT  M  regirdi  penons,  that 
If  toem  cmplojmait. 
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Jeans,  an  the  caatnxf,  mada 
the  gnmt  and  levned  for  thie 
■(,  thcrhad  diseredited  their  own 
It  micht  hare  been  then  objected 
Soapd  had  made  ita  way  S7  the 
Ban. power  er  •ophiitrj.'*— Wait 


mj 


that  thou  woold'rt  ute 


f  diseretkm  grfia  thee,  to  control 
ige  an.**  COWPKB. 

be  added  that  Use  has  a 
ind  abetract  force,  which  ia 
parent  in  Employ.  We  may 
17 ;  we  never  employ  bat  for 
6  porpoae.  A  man  oaea^  or 
Vie  ofy  his  hands  when  he 
ixereiaes  a  natural  power, 
oji  them  for  pui  poses  which 
oferior  animMs  are  effected 
wtyu, 

jOYMENT.  Business.  Ato- 

OCCVPATXON.    EnOAOEMENT. 

r. 


TMENT  (jM  Employ)  is  used 
ofold  sense  of  employing  and 
iployed.  The  same  remark 
id  of  occapation  andengage- 
I  the  passive  sense,  Employ- 
my  fixed  way  of  passing  the 
rtber  in  daty  or  pleasure,  or 
re  indifferent.  It  mar  be 
meditatiTe,  specific,  or  habi- 

I  priae^  when  in  their  rene  we 

i  gmplofmmt  of  a  worthy  mind." 

Walleb. 

SB  ( A.  S.  hytigj  busy)  is  more 
ployment,  wmoh  at  the  time 
the  time  and  attention  as  of 
mportanoe;  as  in  the  oom- 
le,  **  1  will  make  it  my  bnsi- 
tend  to  it."  Business  is  re- 
employment. We  choose  oar 
aits ;  oar  business  claims  lu. 

lom  happens  that  men  of  a 
rn  acquire  any  degree  of  repnta- 
efar  knowledge  of  '     ' 


ion  (  Lat  ovfeatitfiwrn,  a  call- 
ttrnipCum,  divenion).  The 
Nunonly  used  of  the  minor 
bfie,  leas  prominent  and  en- 


grossing than  Business,  and  of  snch 
calls  as  are  beside  the  man's  duty  or 
business  of  Ufe.  It  Yery  commonly, 
therefore,  occurs  in  the  plnral  number, 
as  ''multi&rious  avocations^"  ''em- 
ploraenta  of  every  degree  of  orgen^ 
ana  responsibility." 

"  In  the  time  of  health  viaita,  balusaaa» 
earda,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  ovo- 
eationt,  which  they  Jos tly  s^Ie  diTemons, 
do  sncG«ed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the 
day  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  distracted 
person  to  oonverse  with  his  own  thonghts." 
—Boyle. 

Occupation  (Lat.  oedlpXtionem)  is 
used  of  such  employment  as  has  be- 
come, or  tends  to  become,  habitual . 
as  a  favourite  occupation,  which  may 
be  one  of  seriousness  or  bport:  an 
occupation  in  life,  meaning  a  trade  or 
calling. 

"  These  were  their  learned  speenlations. 
And  all  their  eoostant  ocatpaikms. 
To  measnra  wind  and  weign  the  air. 


And  tnm  a  cirde  to  a  square." 

BUTLXB. 

Engagement  (Fr.  engager^  io  bind, 
lit.  by  a  pledge,  Fr.  gage)  is  an  engross- 
ing occupation,  not  compulsory  nor 
systematic,  but  casual,  yet  at  the  time 
leaving  little  or  no  room  for  other 
employments. 

"  Portia,  go  in  a  while. 
And  by  and  by  thy  boaom  shall  partaka 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
AU  my  engagenunta  I  will  oonstme  to 
thee."  Shasespbari. 

Vocation  (Fr.  vocation)  is  literally 
a  ca//tn^.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  syste- 
matic employment  in  an  occupation 
appropriate  to  the  person  employed. 
It  implies  specific  aptitude  in  tne  per- 
son, the  result  of  training. 

*'  If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty 
be.  the  heart,  indnstry  is  the  right  hand  of 
erery  meation,  without  which  tlM  ihrewdest 
insicht  and  the  best  intention  can  eaeenta 
nothing. " — Babbow. 

EMPOWER.    See  AunoaiEE. 

EMPTY.  Vacant.  Hollow. 
Void.     Blane. 

Empty  (A.  S.  cmttf )  has  referenoe 
to  foreign  or  dissimUar  subatancea; 
while  Hollow  (A.  S.  Aott,  an  empty 
epoee)  has  refier^ioe  to  internal  discon- 
tinaity  of  substance;  as  an  empty 
purse,  a  hoUow  beech. 

Vacawt  (Lat.  vdeare,  to  bo  emtiphf) 
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belonn  to  what  mifht  be  filled,  or  is 
intended  to  be  fiUea  or  occupied,  but 
at  present  is  not  so ;  as  a  yacantonair, 
a  racant  ofllee. 

Void  (Lat.  tftduut,  bermwd)  de- 
notes some  place  so  surrounded  as  to 
be  unoccupied.  A  plot  of  mund, 
for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  a  cit^ 
unbuOt  upon  might  be  called  void :  it 
is  the  absence  of  filling  up  in  otner 
than  a  purelj  geometriod  sense.  An 
empty  place  would  be  in  an  excep- 
tional or  casual  state.  A  void  place 
might  be  intended  to  be  always  roid, 
in  the  sense  of  provisionallj  unoccu- 
pied. That  which  is  void  conveys  an 
impression  of  want  or  emptiness  which 
may  be  felt. 

When  Void  is  followed  by  of,  it  is  a 
predication  which  amounts  to  a  strong 
priyative  expression,  signifying  the 
utter  lack  ot  something  in  an  object 
capable  of  containing  it,  or  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  contain 
it,  as  yoid  of  understanding. 

«'  All  empty  u  the  tonae  **  (barrel). 

Ohaugbb. 

"The  pope  had  acenraed  the  English 
people  became  they  goffered  the  bishops' 
sees  to  be  vacant  so  long  a  time."—  Houk- 

■HXZ>. 

Vacant  is  used  in  an  abstract  and  a 
metaphorical,  not  a  purely  physical 
application.  A  vacant  space,  or  a 
vacant  office ;  but  not  a  vacant  vessel. 

"  Yet  it  has  been  noted  that  nnanj  old 
trees,  quite  decajred  with  an  inward  hotto¥>- 
ness^  hare  borne  as  ftill  burdens  and  con- 
stantlf  as  the  vexy  soundest. "—EvxLTir. 
"And  the  void  helmet  followed  as  he 
palled."  CowpXR,  lUad. 

"  Blank  (Fr.  biane,  whUt)  relates 
only  to  superficial  nakedness  in  a  uni- 
form substance.  The  unprepared  sur- 
face is  blank.  The  blank  paper  is 
unwritten  upon ;  the  blank  wall  is 
uncoloured  or  undecorated.  Blank- 
ness  affects  the  vision,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  an  impression  of  monoto- 
nous incompleteness,  without  a  toudi 
of  relief.  It  is  vacancy  made  visible. 
Poets  and  rhetoricians  speak  of  blank 
astonishment,  dismay,  disappoint- 
ment, despair.  Udal,  on  St.  Mark, 
speaks  of  the  Sadducees  as  **  put  to  a 
foyle  and  fr(anA»d."  But  Blank,  as  it 
has  the  idea  of  vacancy  unfilled,  sug- 
gesU  sometimes  that  of  vacanoj  that 


may  be  filled.  A  blank  papa  udi 
blank  lottery  ticket  repiesent  duK 
two  aspects. 

"  These  tooched  by  Beynclds,  a  dsll  Leak 

becomes 
A  laeid  mirror  in  which  nature  sea 
All  her  reflected  featares."       Cowm. 

ENACTMENT.  Mandate.  Oidi- 

NANCE. 

Enactment  (Fr.  <n-,  and  aety  td  f«t 
into  act)  is  the  making  a  thine  into  i 
law,  the  giv^£K  to  it  legal  valioitjtDd 
authori^.  Tnis  may  be  the  act  of 
one  or  many^  acoordinff  as  the  eomte 
of  authority  is  personal  or  oollectiTe. 
The  latter  is  in  modem  times  so  fvtk 
most  common  principle  of  l^^slation 
that  the  term  usually  expresaeB  that 
last  step  in  the  process  ofle^^islstioB, 
by  which  a  Bill  passes  into  »w. 

A  Mandate  (Lat.  nupufore,  put. 
mandatus,  to  command)  is  an  official  v 
authoritative  command^but  not  appli^l 
to  the  acts  of  coUecUve  legisutioiL 
The  source  of  a  mandate  is  al«^js 
personal. 

An  Ordinance  (L^t.  onttnart^or^ 
nem,  order)  is  a  rule  of  action  perma- 
nently established  by  authoritj.  Anj 
statute,  law,  edict,  decree,  or  rescript 
may  be  called  an  ordinance  when  it 
is  regarded  in  this  light.    The  ordi- 
nance is  always  a  thing  Of  wide  esta- 
blishment, and  is  not  applicable  to 
matters  of  domestic  management,  or 
connected  with  the  administratioD  o( 
minor  associations.    An  ordiomoeii 
an  operative  act  of  sovereign  power. 

ENCROACH.      iNTaKNCH.    Is- 
trvde.    Invade.     TNpaiNOE. 

Encboach  (Fr.  en,  in,  croc,  a  hook) 
is  to  come  gradually,  insensibly, 
or  imperceptibly  upon  another's  land, 
or,  metaphoriodly,  upon  his  rights. 
It  is  this  silence  and  indirectness 
which  characterize  Encroachment,  so 
that  the  trespass  is  made,  and  the  foot- 
ing establisiied  before  the  process 
was  heeded. 

"  Disobedienoa,  if  oomnliad  with,  is  ia- 
flaltely  encroachmg;  aad  havtag  gaiaed 
one  decree  of  liberty  apoa  indalge&c*  will 
demaira  another  upon  oaim."— -South. 

Intrench  (i.«.  entnncky  Fr.  en,  tR, 
And  Eng.  trtneh ;  Fr.  trstieAer,  t»  cut) 


ent]        discbiminated. 


of  feudal  biBtory.  lita- 
to  pnah  forwara  the 
ied  hue,  and  so  to  tres- 
er'a  tenritorj,  as  when 
ncbed  upon  tlie  nobles, 
upon  toe  king.  The 
icROACBydenotes  a  direct 
:C,  though  it  may  be  an 
rather  than  a  direct  pur- 
r  performing  a  certain 
g  a  certain  priyilege,  a 
led  on  a  prerogative  of 
[en  encroach  gnduallj ; 
presumptuously. 
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ilj  apixrehanded  to  ba  the 
re  to  girt  it  spiritiuJ  milk ; 
ntreneheMrerj  mnch  npon 
are  retinqnishiog  the  edn- 
ildren."— Bishop  Tatlob. 

(Lat  in  triu/^e,  to  thrtut 
it  one's  self  in  an  abrupt 
manner  upon  the  pre- 
f  of  another ;  while  to 
nvddcre.  to  enter  upon, 
otes  a  direct,  positiye, 
tion  of  another  s  rights, 
roach  when  they  would 
ade.  Invasion  carries 
lea  of  an  overt  act  of 
n  done  suddenly  and 
ng,  but  always  as  the 
t  of  such  hostilities. 

Lat.  if^'rmgeref  to  break 
gaingt)  is  positively  to 
^tively  to  disreg^ud  a 
reaty,'  obligation,    or 

• 

eeaaed  their  coriontj,  and 
an  who  fills  the  month  of 
ew  name  as  an  mtmder 
It,  and  disturber  of  their 
er, 

es  haTe  invaded  the  land." 

ret  had  a  Prince  who,  by 
e,  had  not  made  some  m- 
i  Constitution."— BUBKX. 

Eternal.      Evsb- 


.  S.  ende,  and  privative 
m)  is  applicable  to  the 
'  of  space  and  of  time, 
»nly  to  infinite  duration 
NAL  to  chronio  period 
leginaing  or  end  (  O.  Fr. 
tlemus,   far  cottensuf. 


tfvum,  age).  Endless  admits  the  idea 
of  intermediate  though  not  of  final 
cessation.  Thatmight  be  called  end- 
less which  is  perpetually  recurrent,  as 
endless  disputes.  Everlasting,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  no  intermission 
as  well  as  no  end. 

ENDOW.    Endue.    Invest. 

Endow  (Fr.  endouer,  to  endow;  Lat. 
dbtare)  retains  its  etymological  force, 
and  in  its  metaphorical  use  signifies 
to  furnish  with  something  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  gift  ''Man  is  en- 
dowed with  reason,"  implies  that 
reason  is  regarded  as  a  &culty  in  the 
nature  of  a  gift  bestowed  characterise 
tically  upon  him  by  his  Maker. 

Endue^  another  form  of  Endow, 
has  a  similar,  yet  less  forcible,  mean- 
ing; possibly  a  confusion  between 
Endue  (O.  rr.  endoer.  endouer)  and 
the  Lat.  mduere^  to  clothe  wUh,  to  deck 
— a  weaker  metaphor  than  that  of 
dowry — ^may  have  contributed  to  this 
result. 

Invest  (Lat  tnveittre,  to  clothe)  is 
more  external  than  Endue.  We  may 
say  a  lover's  imagination  endues  or 
invests  his  mistress  with  every  grace ; 
but  when  the  idea  is  that  of  clothing 
with  office  or  authority,  we  use  the 
term  Invest. 

We  are  commonlv  said  to  endow 
with  privileges  or  substantial  benefits, 
to  endue  with  moral  qualities,  and  to 
invest  with  dignity,  authority,  and 
power. 

^*  And  yet  I  do  not  take  hnmili^  in  man 
to  consist  in  disowning  or  denying  any  pH 
or  ability  that  is  in  him,  bnt  in  a  joat  vafaa- 
tion  of  snch  gifts  and  endownuoUt,  yet  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly  of 
them.**— Rat. 

"  Now  an  nnintelligent  being, 'tb  evident, 
cannot  be  endited  with  all  the  perfections  of 
all  thinss  in  the  world,  because  intelligence 
is  one  of  those  perfections." — Clabkx. 

"And  what  were  all  his  most  rightful 
hononrs  bnt  the  people's  fpA,  and  the  tnoest- 
ment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  hooonr 
which  for  the  public  good,  and  nu  otherwise, 
redounds  firom  a  whole  nation  into  one 
penon !  "-^Miltos. 

ENDOWMENT.  Gift.  Present. 
Benefaction. 

In  their  simplesC  signification  the 
distinction  between  these  is  obvious. 
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SYNONYMS 


An  Eh DowM  ent  is  a  gift  in  pei^taitTy 
of  which  the  osafrnct  is  oontinaally 
accrainr ;  as  tp  giwe  a  sum  of  money, 
of  which  the  interest  may  serve  to 
endow  a  public  institution. 

A  Gift  is  usually  from  one  who  is 
in  some  sense  a  superior,  and  intended 
to  benefit  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given. 

A  Present  (Lat.^«imiare,  to  place 
beforef  to  present)  is  commonly  from 
an  e<^ual  or  an  inferior,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect,  or  from  a  desire 
to  please  or  to  gain  favour.    Of  these, 
Gift  is  the  most  generic,  endowments 
and  presents  being  forms  of  gifts. 
One  selects  tueful  things  for  gifts, 
agreeable  thinn  for  presents.  As  they 
relate  to  monu  and  intellectual  things, 
gifls  and  endowments  differ  in  that  a 
gift  commonly  ends  as  it  were  with 
Itself,  while  an  endowment  gives  the 
power  of  other  things  ;  and  so  Gift  is 
the  more  specific,  andowmbnt  more 
general.    The  eift  of  speech,  the  gift 
of  eloquence;  tne  endowments  of  the 
understanding.  Aocordinffly,  endow- 
ment contains  the  idea  of  something 
to  be  improved  by  exertion,  which 
gift  does  not.  The  powers  of  the  early 
chnreh,  such  as  tne  performance  of 
miracles,  the  power  of  tongues,  and 
the  Uke^  were  both  gifls  and  endow- 
ments— gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  re- 
garded as  supematuraily  given,  en- 
dowments when  regarded  as  faculties 
which  might  be  ezeroised  as  occasions 
presented  themselves.    Anything  is  a 
gift  which  is  parted  with  to  another 
gratuitously  and  without  recompense. 
An  endowment  has  great  and  perma- 
nent value,  a  gift  has  some  consider- 
able value,  a  present  may  have  a  costly 
character  or  not.    It  is  sometimes  of 
trifling  value,  the  motive  being  regaid 
or  politeness. 

ABniErAcnov(lAt.bhiXfaetionem) 
is  a  gift  sufficiently  important  to  be  of 
lasting-value,but  not  like  Endowm  snt, 
amounting  to  a  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution or  the  individual  on  which  it 
is  conferred.    (See  Endow.) 


««i 


'Boeh  a  ttock  of  iadnstrf  as  will  do 
them  mors  vaal  •erviMthaBaaj  other  kind 
ot  ben^aetum,  if  thej  will  bat  make  ase  of 
it  and  vnptm  it,*— AnmBumT. 


[endu 

ENDURANCE.  Pati 

SIONATION.      FORTCrUDS. 

Endurance  (O.  Fr.  em 
dure)  is,  as  the  term  ex] 
power  or  act  of  enduring 
suffering  without  sinking, 
a  physiod  or  mentd  quali 
plies  a  continual  pressure 
ing  nature  on  the  one  h 
competent  constitutional 
passive  resistance  on  the  i 

**  When  she  with  hard  a 
Heard  to  the  end." 

Patience  (Lat.  pHtieni 

*^ffer)  is  endurance  whicli 

acquiescent.    The  oppoeii 

ranoe  is  simply  exhaustion 

site  to  patience  is  repinini 

bility  and  impatienoe.    I  \ 

impatiently.  The  qualities 

are  gentleness  and  serenity 

that  which,  without  being 

is  wearing  or  vexatious,  v 

temally  or  from  the  condu( 

There  is  a  sense  in  which 

active,  or,  at  least,  more  t 

passive,  as  in  the  patient 

dull  or  inattentive  pupUs. 

on  the  other  hand,  is  pun 

He  is  truly  enduring  wno  s 

constancy  any  hardships, 

contradictions,  persecutioi 

part  of  men.    He  iapatient ' 

with  moderation,  with  sweei 

out  muimuriag,  without 

Men  are  sometimes   pati 

some  forms  of  evil  and  not 

for  instance,  they  will  bear 

what  comes  in  the  course 

stances,  not  the  iU-treatmei 

Job  in  his  suflerings  wa 

David  under  the  cuises  of  { 

enduring.     The  martyr  eu 

an  admirable  patience.    Th 

man  may  suffer  and  be  in  exi 

the  patient  man  suffere  an( 

"  In  the  New  Tettament  it  i 

espreewd  bf  the  word  vw^tm^, 

flee  God's  nrbearaaee  and  pati 

for  onr  repentance ;  sometimee 

imixA,  which  ngnifles  holding  ix 

and  rettraininff  Himself  tnna 

and  sometimes  bf  M<wpfli.»<fat,  wl 

the  extent  of  His  paUmce,  His 

iag  and  forbeaiing  for  a  Ion 

ponishment  dne  to  sumezs." 1 

Still  Patience  applies oi 
actually  hanging  over  us ; 


&y] 
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r  (Lit.  r^Ugmarty  to  Me  backy 
rtends  to  fM  potribu  as  well 
iM^  and  ia  nimaiatiiig,  nn- 
ig  aoqnietoenoe  in  the  itane 
ataneaa  or  the  exercise  of  the 
lOther.  Reaignation  is  more 
tienee  than  to  fortitude^  in- 
I  it  implies  non-reaistance ; 
be  other  hand,  it  is  always 
It  applies  not  to  passing 
rils,  bat  afflictions  of  a  aevere, 
1,  and  seemingly  hopeleas 
.  It  is  a  religious  snlnnis- 
nding  to  the  giving  up  of 
ope.  Fordtnde  and  patience 
ftoical  or  eonstitntional ;  re- 
is  always  on  principle. 

ttUom  coperadds  to  patience  a 
difporitioa  rcipeetingr  the  intel- 
e  of  oar  nnemanon.  It  aeknow- 
i  the  power  and  the  right  of  a 
afflict.''— CooAV. 

ims  (hat»fortXtud{nem)  is  a 
rgetic  quahty,  and  might  be 
I  passire  counge  or  resolute 
e.  It  not  omy  bears  up 
«  present,  and  is^esi^edt^ 
'  M  in  the  fature.  but  it  looks 
» the  future  in  tne  face,  and 
hI  fior  yet  worse  things. 

tit  expnmen  that  flrmnns  of 
i  wtmtM  danger*  and  rafferingt." 


Y.      Adtzbsart.     Anta- 
Ofpowent.    Foe. 

(O.  Fr.  siismL  Lat.  frXmieut) 
o  is  actnatea  by  unfriendly 
ind  in  consequence  attempt- 
iring  the  injury  of  another. 
J  may  be  open  or  secret, 
or  personal.  The  term  is 
of  man's  relationship  to 
well  as  persons^  aa  an  enemy 
in  enemy  to  falsehood. 

(A.  9.  fa)  is  a  personal 
le  who  bean  a  more  ener- 
than  Enbmy. 


»d 


a  man  an  iiynry  generally 
aMMy  of  tm  ii^arad 


M  the  TefM,  how  wall  •oe'er  it 

I  to  make  one  worthj  man  mj 

Pops. 

lART,  AHTAoomsT,  aod  Op* 
ettote  primariW  personal  op- 
nd  only  aeeonaanly  perMnal 


iU'wUlf  which  in  some  oases  may  not 
exist  at  all;  asinthecaseof  anadirer^ 
aary  at  fence,  an  antagonist  at  cheas, 
ana  a  politi;sal opponent.  AnvBiiaARY^ 
Antaoonist,  anaOppONENT  arenevery 
like  Enemt  and  FoE,used  coUectiYely, 
as  of  a  hostile  army.  An  adversary 
(Lat.  advenariut)  is  one  who  takea  an 
opposite  part,  which  he  sustains,  or  a 
side  on  which  he  enlists  himself, 
whether  singly  or  with  others,  ana 
on  behalf  of  which  he  striTes  for 
victory.  An  antagonist  (Gr.  Arril' 
yoma-rfif,  an  opponent,  rival)  is  purdly 
personal ;  in  tne  case  of  antagonists. 
It  is  person  against  person,  not 
party  against  party,  or  cause  against 
cause.  An  opponent  (Lat.  opponentf 
part,  of  oppdfiSre,  to  oppote)  is  simply 
one  who  tnwarts  another,  or  seeks  to 
stop  his  proceedings,  without  of  neces- 
sity coming  into  conflict  with  him,  but 
seeking  to  neutralize  his  acts  or  mea- 
sures. The  term,  however,  has  an 
almost  technical  sense — that  of  an 
adversary  in  argument ;  where  words 
are  the  weapons,  we  employ  the  term 
Opponent.  The  enemy  makes  war  and 
desires  to  destroy,  and  would  wound 
the  rm  person.  The  adversary  con- 
tends for  the  possession  of  something 
of  which  he  would  deprive  his  com- 
petitor ;  the  antSKonist  tries  to  stop, 
to  disarm^  to  deteat.  Some  nations 
seem  instmctively  to  be  natural  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  A  msn  who  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  bribe,  is 
often  the  most  formidable  of  adver- 
saries. The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  illustrions  antagonists. 

"  Tmth  leeias  to  be  eonsidered  by  all 
mankind  •■  something  fixed,  nnrhanffeable, 
and  eternal.  It  may  therefore  be  tnonght 
that  to  Tindicate  the  permanency  of  tmth 
is  to  dispote  wiUiont  an  adoireary,** — 
Bbattis. 

"  The  race 
Of  Satan,  for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonitt  of  hearen's  Almighty  King.** 

MiLTOir. 

"  The  leading  Tieifs  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enligfatenea  patrons  of  the  economical 
system  hare,  in  my  opinion,  been  not  mere 
misrepresented  by  its  oppOMiiCt  than  mis* 
i^ipreBended  by  some  who  hare  adopted  its 
conelnsions.  *'— Stxwabt. 

ENERGY.     Acnvmr.     Power. 
Force.    Vigour.    &rRBNoiH. 
Energy  (Gr.  hi^w,  aetien,  eperm» 


\ 
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tun).  Ad  enei|[j  ma^  lie  donnant. 
M  **  the  dormant  energies  of  nature. 
From  thiB  the  word  paaaea  to  signify 
power  foreiUy  exerted,  as  energj  of 
manner  or  or  utterance.  It  is  the 
manifestation  of  living  power.  In 
this  sense  it  is  only  lued  of  beings 
possessing  will ;  so  Tttal  energy,  not 
mechanical  energj. 

**  The  greftt  energiet  of  natwe  are  known 
to  as  oaly  bj  th«ir  efllMts ;  the  sabetanees 
which  prodnoe  them  are  as  much  ooooealed 
from  our  leiiaet  as  the  Dirine  easenoe  it> 
•elf."— PaxET. 

Activity  (Lat.  octitws,  active) 
means  no  more  than  yigorous  opera- 
tion, or  the  faculty  of  it.  This  is  not 
necessarily  attended  by  great  power, 
Lor  is  it  restricted  to  the  vital  ener- 
gies, or  an  exhibition  of  the  will,  or  a 
working  in  any  one  nven  direction. 
It  may  be  intellectuiu,  physical,  in- 
stinctive, chemical,  mechanical.  Ac- 
tivi^  is  not  so  much  power  or  energy 
as  a  mode  in  which  a  certain  degree 
of  power  or  energy  is  manifested. 

**  Orl.  He  u  limply  the  most  active 
gentleman  in  France. 

'*  Const.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will 
still  be  doing."— SaAXXSPXABX,  Hen,  Y. 

Power  (Fr.  pimvotr,  to  he  abU)^  in 
its  primary  meaning,  is  ability  to  act, 
regarded  as  latent^  and  thence  ability, 
regarded  as  manifest  or  exerted,  it 
is  also  capable  of  a  psssive  significa- 
tion. Power  may  be  predicated  of  the 
mind  of  man,  of  intelligent  beings,  of 
natural  forces,  or  mechanical  agents, 
or  conventional  qualifications;  legal 
power  is  authority  in  superiors,  and 
needom  in  equals,  and  right  in  all. 
The  following  extract  relates  to  power 
in  its  metapnysical  or  psychological 
•ense. 


I^fwer  then  is 


and 


active  and  passive. 
Facnltv  is  active  power  or  capaotf ;  e»- 
paeitj  u  passive  power"— 8tR  W.  Hamil- 
Toir. 

Mechanically,  Power  commonly  re- 
lates to  the  work  to  be  effected,  as 
FoRc  E  to  that  which  is  directly  exerted 
by  the  machine.  The  force  of  an 
engine  relates  to  the  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails,  the  power  to  the 
quantity  or  weight  of  the  load  drawn. 
Foacs  (Fr.^bree,  Lat./ortu,  etrong) 
iB  active  power  specifically  exertM. 
In  mecha  iui»  it  is  the  name  given  to 


whatsrer  jproduoes  or  nay 
motion.  In  its  other  ^^lie 
still  relates  to  some  extern 
produced.  So  we  might  si 
oiBtor,  that  he  combined  ion 
soning  with  energy  of  exprei 

"  Thj  tean  are  of  no  fan 
To  Biolliiy  this  flintv  asa. 

Ex: 

Stbinoth  (A.  S.  ttrengy  t 
the  quality  of  bein|f  ttrin^ 
may  be  active  or  passive,  whi 
is  always  active.  Strength 
used  in  the  sense  of  power 
force,  as  the  strength  of  a  r 
castle.  It  hss  also  the  me 
messurement  offeree,  as  the 
of  an  army  or  an  alcohol.  Il 
said  generally  that  force  is 
exerted.  An  a^ument,  for  i 
is  strong  when  the  consi 
which  it  mvolves  is  of  wcdghi 
has  no  force  till  it  is  applied, 
collects  his  strength  in  order 
with  force.  Strength  is  pov 
resistance,  force  in  attack. 

"  More  huge  in  strsi^tfA  than  wisi 
he  was.**  8r 


VioouR  (Lat.  tXghrem)  is  tl 
tal  or  physical  strength  whid 
from  a  sound  natiual  cood 
the  vigour  of  intellect,  the 
of  an  arm,  the  vigour  ot  a  p] 
vigour  of  an  administration, 
like  activity,  is  rather  a  i 
power  than  power  itself.  I 
passive,  as  activity  is  the  € 
condition  of  vital  power.  I 
plicable  to  the  exhibition  of 
strength,  as  ''the  vi^ur  of h 
or  intellectual,  as  of  nis  miiid| 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  stati 
mal  or  vegetative  life.  Vmm 
its  derivatives,  however,  wbsa 
associated  with  power,  ooma 
ply  active  strength,  or  the  | 
action  and  exertion,  in  distD 

Sassire  strength,   or  power 
urance.    Men  act  or  mow 
not  suffer  with  vigour. 

*'  The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  asD 

D 

£N£RVATE.     Enprebi^ 

BIUTATR.      WXAXEN. 

Of  these,  Wbakeh   (A. 
tMo/c,  pliant)  is  the  gen^ 


[sksttre] 

pndicabl«  of  anj  ctM  of  lessened 
yower,  foreey  or  strength.  Ener- 
'VATi,  EivrssBLSy  and  Debilitate  are 
cbIj  employed  of  human  powers. 
Xkxitatb  (Lat.  e-ntrvam,  to  taht  out 
tMi  nnetcty  to  veaken)  is  to  impair  the 
^Mfftl  powers,  as  Debilitate  maj  be 
Bore  fpecdficaU  J  applied  to  the  physi- 
cal, tad  EmrsEBLE  to  the  intellectaal 
sodpfajtical.  DelnUty(LM,dmitta' 
tmjMomMed  amdition)  is  that  weak- 
iMH  which  comes  from  a  chronicallv 
morlnd  state  of  the  functions ;  while 
penont  maj  be  enfeebled  b j  the  effect 
of  age  alone,  or  as  the  temporary 
cftet  of  sickness. 

"  la  a  word,  we  oagbt  to  act  in  partj 
with  dl  th«  moderatMMi  which  does  not 
•baohtcly  tmervate  that  Tigonr,  and  qnench 
tkit  krnmj  of  ipirit  without  which  the 
iMtviihes  for  the  pnblio  ffood  matt  erapo- 
nte  ia  empty  qpenuatioo. — Burks. 

XjiniBLB  does  not  express  so  strongly 
u  Debilitate  an  organic  cause  of  cor- 
poral weakness.  Disease  debilitates, 
Rir  enfeebles. 

"ibjcvt  fear,  which  riews  tome  tremen- 
<)o«  tril  impending  from  which  it  cannot 
foaibly  escape,  aa  it  depresMS  the  spirits, 
■0  it  atftebUs  the  corporeal  frame,  and  it 
n>den  the  rietim  an  easy  prey  to  the  eril 
kedrtsdi."~CoGAir. 

"SoaetiaMS  the  bodr  in  foil  strength  we 

wv,  *»^' 

^*rae  Ysrions  ails  ddriUtate  the  mind." 

*Thit  the  (.ower,  and  consequently  the 
■Miritj,  of  the  monarchy  may  not  be  weak- 
*^  br  dlTersioo,  it  most  descend  entire  to 
«•  of  the  children."— SxiTH,  WoaUh  of 

Jktimt, 

ENFORCE.    Urge. 

Vkob  (Lat.  ureere)  is  only  by  poets 

*Bplojed  directly  of  physical  sub- 

•"iees,  ss  Gray : — 

"  To  dwse  the  rolling  drdes*  speed 
Orw^  the  flying- baU." 

Itiiooiniiionly  used  of  moral  pressure 
!<POQ  indiriduals,  and  of  the  subject 
*^  which  is  so  pressed ;  as,  to  oree 
^  irgument,  or  petition,  or  the  sud- 
jeet-matter  of  it,  as  the  expediency  or 
^^^^BXj  of  a  particular  line  of  con- 
«act 

To  EwroRCE  (O.  Fr.  enforeeTf  Mod. 
J^«a(wtir,  Lat./orti«,  f  troi^)  is  to  en- 
Qe  with/9r«0,  or  to  bring  into  opera- 
^tkat  which  has  a  force  of  its  own ; 
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as,  to  enforce  a  command  of  one's  own, 
or  to  enforce  the  law  or  obedience  to 
it.  It  is  never,  except  by  poets,  used 
of  physical  propulsion,  as  by  Shake- 
speare— 

**  Stones  enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian 
slings." 

Urge  has  a  more  purely  moral  cha- 
racter than  Enforce.  It  has  more  of 
argument,  persuasion,  entreaty,  ex- 
postulation ;  Enforce  more  of  autho- 
rity and  power.  We  urge  persons 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  uiem  to  see 
objects  in  the  same  light  as  ourselves. 
We  do  not  enforce  persons,  but  that 
which  has  a  binding  or  compelling 
power  against  them. 

ENUGHTEN.     Illumine.      Il- 

LUMINATX. 

To  Enlighten  is  to  throw  lifht 
upon  and,  more  commonly,  metapho- 
rically, the  light  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge. 

Illumine  (Lat.  i7/Mm)f9ulre)t  is  so  to 
enlighten  as  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance. 

Illuminate  is  to  throw  lieht  upon 
in  the  sense  of  enlighten,  and  also  ia 
the  sense  of  to  lieht  up,  whether  by 
light  itself,  as  in  Uie  festive  illumina- 
tions of  a  city,  or  by  rich  colouring,  as 
an  illuminated  manuscript.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  while  enlightened 
is  used  as  an  epithet — an  enlightened 
person  or  enliehtened  society — we  do 
not  employ  illumined  or  illuminated 
in  this  way,  but  borrow  the  Italian 
word  illuminati,  the  enUghtened, 

"  The  light  itself  became  darkness ;  and 
then  was  a  proper  season  for  the  great  Et*- 
UghUner  ot  the  world  to  appear." — Skckxr. 

"  lUwmne  with  perpetual  lisht 
The  dnlness  of  our  blinded  sight.'* 

Chttfch  ^ynM, 

"That  need  no  sun  t'  illuminate  their 
spheres."  Spxissr. 

In  old  English  writers,  however, 
the  verbs  illume,  illumine,  and  illu- 
minate were  usea  interchangeably. 

ENSURE.    Secure. 

Sure  is  from  the  French  ftlr,  and 
this  firom  the  Lat.  sixiiruty  without 
cart  J  and,  reflexively,  beyond  the  need 
of  care,'  that  is.  safe.  These  words 
therefore  have  tne  same  etymological 
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bani.  Thtt  which  is  fecnra  is  safe 
from  dsng«r,  intact,  not  liable  to  be 
altefed  or  removed.  That  whidk  is 
ensnred  is  free  from  uncertainty, 
fixed,  not  liable  to  prerentioxi,  firustra^ 
tion,  defeat.  Thin^  actual  and  pre- 
sent are  Kcoibd,  thmgs  future  or  con- 
tingent are  ensured.  That  which  is 
secured  to  us  is  ours,  and  will  remain 
so ;  that  which  is  ensured  will  become 
so.  We  seeore  by  exercising  a  power 
to  retain:  we  ensure  by contfolling 
means  which  will  confer.  He  who 
secures  knows  how  to  presore ;  he 
who  ensures  knows  how  to  acquire. 

ENTANGLE.     Implicate.     In- 

VOLTS. 

Entanolb  (etym.  doubtful)  is  eo  to 
involve  as  to  render  extrication  a 
matter  of  bewildering  difficulty.  It 
is  used  both  physical^  and  metapho- 
rically. 

Impucatb  (Lat.  impUcartf  to  enfold) 
and  Involve  (Lat.  tmw/s^,  to  en- 
ipTso)  are  used  only  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense.  The  difference  lies  rather 
in  the  customary  applications  of  these 
terms  than  in  any  essential  unlike- 
ness  of  meaning.  We  sre  entan^^led 
in  difficulties  or  difficult  relationsbips, 
as  untoward  alliances  and  aoquam- 
tanceships;  we  are  implicated  in 
blame,  faults,  crime,  transactions,  the 
term  oeinff  always  employed  in  au 
unfavourable  sense.  We  are  involved 
in  things  external  which  take  strong 
effect  upon  us,  as  in  debt,  in  ruin,  in 
the  untoward  consequences  of  con- 
duct or  actions.  The  term  is  used 
also  of  things,  while  implicate  is  con- 
fined to  persons,  as  we  say  the  subject 
is  involved  in  aoubt,  difficulty,  mys- 
tery, obscurity ;  or,  this  involves,  that 
is,  implies,  or  draws  after  it,  the  ne- 
cessity of  something  else. 

"It  (integrity)  b  mooh  plainer  and 
easier,  maeh  the  safer  and  more  secure  wajr 
of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglemaU  and 
perplezity,  of  danger  and  hasard  in  it."— 
Speetator. 


«( 


He  is  much  too  deeply  impliaUed  to 
make  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
notes  of  the  least  consequence  to  him."— 
State  TriaU. 


»«i 


'  The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Pergamos  and  Maoedon,  without 


othstf 

two  hundred  yeais,  until  at  last  < 
power  arising  in  the  west  rush< 
them  and  silenced  their  tumults  h 
tug  all  the  coatendfaig  parties  in  t 
destraetioii.''— Boxax. 

ENTERTAIN.    Haeboue. 

These  terms  are  sometime 
metaphorically  of  the  though 
of  some  sentiments,  as  hopes, 
ship,  enmity,  and  the  like. 

In  such  cases,  Enteetaiv  ' 
trstentrj^  is  less  voluntary  thai 
BOI7R  (0.  H.  G.  hgrtbergUf  cam 
tng.  Fr.  auboj^).  To  enten 
unfavourable  opinion  of  anoti 
be  the  result  of  calm  judgnu 
unhappy  experience;  tohsrbo 
thoughts  rather  implies  ths 
soundness  has  not  been  proY 
that  we  readily  lend  ourselrei 
supposition  with  some  hope 
may  be  true,  finding,  as  it  i 
place  for  it  in  our  minds.  We 
tain  charitable,  we  harbour  u 
table  thoughts. 

"  The  not  entertaauMff  a  sineere  1 
affection  fbr  the  duties  of  religion  dt 
naturally,  and  by  the  just  judgmen 
besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  sm 
tions  about  the  great  truths  of  rsli, 
South. 

The  unfavourable  sense  of  Hi 
in  regard  to  thoughts  has  da 
sprung  from  its  older  use  in  re 
oDnoxious  persons,  as  seen 
following : — 

"They  Judged  that  all  men  « 
pected  any  to  haye  been  in  the  i 
were  bound  to  diseorer  such  their  si 
and  to  give  no  harbottr  to  such  ' 
that  the  bare  suspicioa  made  it  tr 
harlnur  the  person  suqpeetcd*  ^ris 
was  gnilly  or  not"— Bubxxt. 

ENTHUSIAST.  Fanatw 
siONABT.    Zealot.     Broor. 

Enthusiast  (li^va-ta^ct,  I 
rpired,  Ir6i«?,  i»0ovp,)   is  one 
influenced  by  a  peculiar  fer 
mind.    Enthusissm  is  at  pres 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  an  oven 
attachment,  not  necessarily  ir 
— ^in  certain  limits  even  adm 
for  some  cause  or  suhject; 
enthusiastic  lover  of  music, 
siasm  then  begins  to  be  blam^ 
and  penlotts  when  ths  feelin 
overmastered  the  judgment. 


y^ 


(intice] 
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Sgni,  entliiisiMai  u  often  taken  to 
■Mtt  t^  influoice  of  spirit  as  saper- 
•eding  t^  ofdinuj  prooenet  of  reve- 
hbtm  hi  inatnictioa.  In  that  senae 
It  a  kpoken  of  in  the  following : — 


is  that  tMnp«r  of  mind  ia 
'vUek  tk«  iwfination  hM  fptt  the  better 
^IktJidfBeat.  Im  this  diaardered  itate 
<(  thi^fL  mtkusiagm,  whea  it  hsppens  to 
It  tOBM  upon  religions  matteri,  becomes 


"from  the  eonaeqnenees  of  the  genins 
^Bmaj,  Dnke  of  Ylseo.  did  the  British 
•UMiieMi  empire  arise ;  sa  empire  which, 
uIm  ntarded  by  the  illiberal  and  in- 
knsa  sprit  of  religiotts /onotiaim,  will 
ii  tfcv  ceatnries  perhaps  be  the  glorr  of 
tWwrid.-~MicKl*. 

Fanatic  (Lat.  fanaHcuij  fanumy  a 
(mple)  if  employed  to  designate  one 
vboie  OTerbeated  imagination  hat 
vild  ud  extraragant  notions,  espe- 
cttDj  apon  the  subject  of  religion, 
vhioi  render  him  incapable  of  using 
^judgment  and  dangerous  to  others. 
For  eraiQsissm  is  a  solitarj,  fitnati- 
tsn  t  social  passion. 

,  AVnioNARYy  as  the  term  expresses. 
^  ooe  who  is  mored  hjjr  vuionj,  ana 
■iaeneesof  the  imagination,  mistaken 
^leilities.  He  forms,  therefore,  im- 
Pficticshle  sohemwi,  and  creates  for 
UBielf  a  present  or  future  state  of 
tUngiy  whioh  persons  of  calm  judg- 
>cot  know  to  be  incapable  of  r^liza- 

tiOB. 

"I  fcaow  not  whether  the  French  did 
*■<  tenre  their  ideas  of  teaching  thinip  in- 
1^  if  words  ttoax  mnoe  celebrated  writers 
*  wr  own  conntfj,  who.  with  all  their 
f^  MOM  end  gemns,  were  visionaries  on 
<**  tibjeet  of  eaneatioB.'*— Khox. 

Zealot  (Gr.  tnXmrii^,  a  rivoL  a  tea- 

^)  ind  fiiooT  (a  word  of  uiutnown 

^Aifin,  of  which  more  than  one  pos- 

■>^  account  has  been  given :  but  the 

*«tativ  of  which  has  probablj  been 

■fectea  by  confusion  with  the  word 

A^fvin,  or  more  commonly,  fem.  be- 

(mtj  b^ging  devotees  of  Flanders, 

ttrij  in  t£e  15th  cent.)  represent,  the 

«e  sctiTelj.  the  superstitious  parti- 

ao,  the  other,  more  passively,  the 

faperstitions  believer  and  adherent. 

"A  Agnoos  zealot  maj  think  that  he 
does  God  serrice  br  peneenting  one  of  a 
diftrent  sect.  St.  Pan!  thonght  so,  bnt  he 
snaftssm  ho  aetcd  siaf nllx  notwithstanding 
kt  acted  igaorsatlj."— OzLPOr. 


A  aealot  is  in  action  what  a  bigot  is 
in  opinion. 

*'  The7  ars  torribly  afraid  of  being  oalled 
higota  and  enthusiasts,  bnt  thinhtoere  is 
no  danger  of  IkUing  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Inkewarmness  and  imptetj."— 

POBTXUB. 

ENTICE.   ALLuax.  Dxcor.   Se- 

OUCE.      TXMPT. 

Entice  (O.  Fr.  mticer)  is  to  draw 
on  o(  instigate  by  means  of  a  feeling 
tatsmai  to  one's  self,  as  hope  or  desire. 

Allure  ^Fr.  ^  i««rrs,  to  the  baity 
for  animals)  is  to  do  the  same  thing 


by  means  of  somethinjp^  extomal  to 
one's  self,  as  prospect  of  gain. 

Decoy  (Lat.  tU,  and  the  O.  Fr. 
cot,  or  eoy^  Lat.  qvinut,  quitt)  is  to 
leaid  on  quietly  into  the  snare,  as  op- 
posed to  violent  and  noisy  modes  of 
capture.  As  the  decoy  was  a  term 
employed  for  the  bird,  or  likeneos  of 
one,  used  to  lead  the  others  into  the 
snare,  the  verb  to  deooy  has  the  force 
of  leading  on  gndually  into  a  anare 
firom  which  there  ia  eventually  no 
eacape,  aa  ''  to  deooy  troopa  into  an 
ambuah." 

To  Seduce  (Lat.  sedu^irt,  to  Uad 
aside)  is  to  draw  aside  from  the  path 
of  duty,  integ^ty,  or  chastity  by  fiUse 
or  alluring  representations. 

To  Tempt  (Lat.  tenfdrr,  to  try^  te 
put  to  the  test)  is  to  bring  an  influence, 
commonly  no  creditable  one,  to  bear 
u|M>n  another  to  induoe  him  to  do  some- 
thing. Tempt  is  stronger  than  either 
Entice  or  ALLuas,  and  needs  moral 
effort  at  resistance.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Entice,  Tempt,  and  Allure  do 
not  absolutely  imply  the  succeu  of  the 
means  used,  whioh,  however,  is  the 
case  with  Seduce  and  Decoy. 

"  M7  son,  if  sinners  mUiee  thee,  ooosent 
thoo  not."~£ooA;  of  Prooerbs. 

"  Among  the  Atheniaas,  the  Areopagites 
ezpreeslr  forbade  all  aUuremeiUs  of  elo- 
qnenoe.'— Hums. 

"Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of  beasts,  a 
fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thiering  fox, 
a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a 
treaeherons  decoy,  a  rapadons  Tnltnre." — 
Cowley. 

"An  ingennons  Toang  man  takes  np  the 
book  firom  the  landable  motive  of  improring 
his  mind  with  historical  knowledge,  bnt  u 
he  reads  he  finds  hxToeeXt seduced  end  cheated 
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ioto  irrefigioD  mod  libertinkm.''— Kvox, 

**  Adam  alio  wis  UmpUdund  (rrereoaicd ; 
ChiTite  beeyng  tempted,  oreresmo  the 

ENTIRE.  Wholb.  Complbtb. 
Total.    Intbobal.    Pbbfbct. 

Entirb  (O.  Ft.  ciitwr.  Lat.  iniiger) 
and  Wholb  (A.  S.  hdl^  Ualthy^  whoU) 
are  yeiy  nicely  distingaished.  In 
mott  cases  Uie  words  are  simply  inter- 
changeable. The  entire  house  and  the 
whole  house  are  the  same  thing.  But 
Wholb  relates  to  what  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  a  whole  thing  is  a  thinr  in 
which  no  partis  wanting.  Entibb  Joes 
not  relate  to  any  idea  of  parts,  but 
simply  to  perfect  and  unoiminished 
unity.  So  that  in  oases  in  which  the 
idea  is  not  reaoWable  into  Mrta  Entibb 
is  used  where  Wholb  could  not  be.  So 
we  sar,  a  whole  oran^  a  whole  num- 
ber, tne  whole  quantity.  But,  '^  His 
character  or  disposition  was  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  telfishness," 
"entii«  ignorance,*'  ''entire  confi- 
dence," ''entire  control,"  and  the  like. 
In  a  word,  Wholb  means  geometrical 
unity  unbroken ;  Entibb  also  points  to 
moral  indeficiency. 

"Chrwt.  tbe  biidflaroom,  pniiei  the 
bride.  HiB  Charsfa.  for  her  beaaty,  for  her 
enttraMff."— Bishop  Hall. 

"  Upon  this  qaettioo,  what*  supported  or 
kept  np  *hiH  chain,  would  it  be  a  snflleieat 
answer  to  say  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
hong  vpon  a  secood,  or  that  next  abore  it, 
the  second,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
together,  npoo  thoithird,  and  so  on  lu/  m- 
piitMM,  for  what  holds  np  the  whale  f"— 

WOOLASTOV. 

Complbtb  (Lat.  eomplere,  part,  eotn- 
plHuty  to  Jill  up)  denotes  the  possession 
of  all  that  is  needful  to  oonstitnte  a 
thing,  or  to  fulfil  a  purpose  or  a  defini- 
tion. A  thing  is  entire  which  is  not 
broken,  or  mutilated,  nor  diyided ;  it 
is  complete  when  it  wants  nothing. 
Entibb  relates  rather  to  what  implies 
a  thing  in  its  integrity,  Complbtb  to 
what  implies  a  thing  m  its  perfection. 

"These  diseonrses  which  I  hare  written 
concerning  perception,  jndgment,  reason- 
ing, and  oinMBition,  are  the  fonr  mtegral 
puts  of  logic.  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to 
make  op  the  compleUiieee  of  any  snt^eet** 
—Watts. 

Total  (Lat  totui,  whole)  mesni 
complete  in  amount,  so  that  in  matten 


which  do  not  relate  to  mertq 
we  cannot  use  the  term.  Wi 
complete  house,  meaning  o 
nished  with  ew&rj  requireaw 
house ;  an  entire  house,  mesi 
whole  and  not  a  part  of  it; 
could  not  say  a  total  house; 
total  sum,  amount,  total  darki 
cause  the  mere  perfection  of  (j 
is  all  that  is  regarded. 

Integral  (Lat.  int^fr,  «A 
<tre),like  Entire,  does  not  coo 
idea  of  parts,  but  the  simple  t 
of  detraction  or  diminutiOB, 
applicable  both  to  abstract  ii 
to  the  phj^sical  conformation  ol 
That  IS  integral  which  is  ei 
complete,  and  whole,  and  ji 
bean  relation  to  a  larser  wi 
which  it  is  a  psrt  so  truly  that 
not  be  wanting  without  defici 
that  larger  whole. 

Pbbpbct  (Lat.  per/echu,  i 

perfXe^Srif   to   make  t/ieroveA^ 

more  comprehensive  woru,  i 

notonW  to  Quantity  but  also  to  < 

A  perfect  tiling  is  not  only  oc 

in  idl  its  parts,  but  they  sre 

best  condition  and  of  tlie  bes 

The  term  embraces  the  idess 

utmost  possible  ezceUency,  p 

and  monl  also. 

"  (Sod  made  thee  perfect,  not  inuni 

Hi 

ENTRANCE.    Inorksb. 

The  Entrance  (  Fr.  cntrsr,  U 
has  the  manifold  application  of 
the  way,  the  place,  and  aometi 
right  of  entering. 

Inorbss  (Lat.  ingnstionem^. 
only  the  first  of  these  and  t 
Nor  is  it,  like  Entrance,  erei 
mental  but  only  of  physical  s 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  speal 
ingress  as  of  the  entrance  of  a  < 
into  the  mind.  Ingress  is  a  i 
entrance  of  a  formal  or  ayi 
character. 

ENTRAP.   Intbiolb.   Ei 

To  Entrap  (originally  from 
G.  tnipo. a  trapjtnare,  whence 
Sfitraper)  and  Ensnare  (Ice 
a  cord,  tnate^  seem  to  be  thi 
renoed  in  their  moral  applicati 
are  entrapped  when  they  fall  a 


tNVIOUS] 


id  noAwaiM  TictiiiiB  to  the  designs 
[others;  tber  are  ensnared  when- 
fcf ,  under  false  impressions  of  their 
mUj  they  hare  found  their  way  into 
liiienltieSf  as,  for  instance,  bjr  their 
wn  ptasmns,  prcjadices,  or  igno- 
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To  Invsigle  (possibly  a  corrup- 
aon  of  0.  Fr.  avtugUty  to  blind)  im- 
^  the  process  of  gradual  deeeptiony 
vhiring  on  br  little  and  little  by  any 
nil  ctloilatea  to  win  o^er  to  the  pur- 
pQM  of  another.  As  Entra  p  and  £n- 
oiAii  point  more  directly  to  the  re- 
mit 10  Invbiols  ezpreases  more  im- 
nemitely  the  process,  which  may  be 
^  uy  sort  of  enticement,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, &Iie  riews  of  what  is  to  the  in- 
tvot  of  the  party )  coloured  represent 
tttioas,  coaxing,  flattery,  and  the 
like. 

"n«  FhuiMes  and  Horodiaat*  as  wo 
fai  is  tlM  flfteenth  Ten*  of  thia  chapter, 
kid  takeo  ooonael  together  how  thejr  laicht 
atm  oar  BsTionr  in  Hit  talk,  and  for  that 
ad  tMj  put  iereral  entnarinff  qnettions  to 


"A  Mrnaat  aaada  ase  of  me  to  tmwi^ 
metryfehaws  and  list  them  la  the  iemee 
of  the  Parfiament.''— TVit^.; 

"I  hare  an  gmtrapping  qnettion  or  two 


To  Mt  mto  him,  a  erose  iaterrogatorf* 
I  dlall  eatch  him.**       Bx5  Jossov. 


Toaiti 
iadia 


ENUNCIATION.    Expression. 

To  EwitCLaTB  (Lat.  eniiRtJart)  is 
to  Bake  known,  to  bring  forward,  or 
oat. 


To  ExpBxss  (Lat.  exprimXrt,  part. 
QpnMna,  to  prtu  forth)  is  to  represent 
a  thing  in  its  natural  form  or  fea- 
tmei.  One  enunciates  that  it  may 
be  thoronghljr  intelligible,  one  ex- 
prcsMS  that  it  may  be  clearly  per- 
idred.  The  features  and  gestures 
iombine  to  express  the  movements  of 
hs  mind.  Silence  is  sometimes  more 
zpressiTe  than  speech.  Enunciation 
hoold  be  distinct,  expression  lively, 
he  merit  of  enunciation  lies  in  clear 
nd  choice  language  and  in  appro- 
riate  diction.  Expression  is  given  in 
lany  ways,  but  demands,  especiallv, 
le  soitaSlenesi  of  the  terms  to  the 
feas,  and  a  warmth  and  energy  of 
rordb. 


ENVIOUS.  Invidious.  Jealous. 
Suspicious. 

Envious  (Fr.  envie,  Lat.  iniftdia, 
envy)  denotes  the  feeline  of  unhappi- 
ness  or  uneasiness  procfuced  by  tne 
contemplation  of  any  good  belonging 
to  another. 

"  Rwy  ia  a  certain  nief  of  mind  eon« 
ceived  vpon  the  sight  or  another's  feticitj, 
whether  rMl  or  tnppoeed.  so  that  we  see 
that  it  eonsistt  partljr  of  hatred,  and  partly 
of  grief."— South. 

Invidious,  though  coining  from  the 
same  root,  has  a  different  meaning, 
and  shows  that  the  closest  synonyms 
are  not  always  those  which  are  etymo* 
logically  cognate.  It  is  used  now,, 
not  of  persons  but  things,  and  not  in 
the  sense  of  pauemii^  butof  prooofctn^ 
envy;  or,  by  an  extension  of  meaning, 
ill-will.  An  invidious  task  or  office  is 
one  which  cannot  be  exercised  with- 
out causing  discontent,  or  which  re- 
quires tact  to  avoid  such  a  result. 

*'  Pjrthagoras  was  the  lint  who  abated  of 
the  vtvidwutnest  of  the  name,  and  from 
ce^  brought  it  down  to  ^«xjro^  firom  a 
master  to  a  lover  of  wisdom,  m>m  a  pro« 
feseor  to  a  candidate."— South. 

Jealous  (L.  Lat.  te/osiu,  fix>m  Gr. 
(qXo;;  meaning  MttUation  and  some- 
timesj'saioHiy)  is  a  feelinff  of  envy  mixed 
with  rivalry.  I  am  jealous  of  another 
when  he  stands  in  some  relation  to  a 
third  person  which  I  should  desire  to 
occupy  myself.  It  if  ^is  kind  of  per- 
sonality which  mainly  causes  envy  to 
differ  from  jealousy.  As  Envious  re- 
lates to  states  or  possessions  merely, 
and  Jealous  to  the  same  thines  in 
further  relation  to  persons,  it  follows 
that  the  snbiect-matter  of  jealousy  is 
less  definable.  We  are  jealous,  not 
only  of  the  actual  but  the  possible, 
whence  the  alliance  between  jealousy 
and  suspicion. 

Suspicion  (  Lat.  nupleionem)  is  more 
general.  It  denotes  an  inclination  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  something 
which,  nevertheleas.does  not  rest  upon 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  evidence. 
This  may  relate  simply  to  matters 
of  fact  as  such,  as  a  physician  might 
say, ''  I  suspect  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic disease ;"  but  it  relates  more 
commonly  to  thoughts  of  the  eharac* 
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ter,  eondact,  and  desi^^  of  other 
penoDB,  and  wean  an  inaoapicioas  or 
anfavourable  air.  Jealousy  u  a  pain- 
ful apprehension  of  rivalry  ;  suspicion 
of  wrong  or  harm. 

"Jdoutie, 
Of  whiche,  if  I  the  propertie, 
Shftll  telle  alter  the  nicetee. 
So  M  it  woreheth  on  a  man, 
A  feTer  it  ia  eotidiaa.'*  Oown. 


«« 


Snspidon  maj  be  excited  by  tome  land 
ef  accnaation,  not  snflported  by  evidence 
anfllcient  for  conviction,  bnt  infllcient  to 
trouble  the  repoee  of  eonfldenee."— <k>OAK. 

It  may  be  added  that  jealousy  is 
therefore  in  some  sense  just  and  rea- 
sonable, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve a  good  which  belongs  to  us  or 
which  we  claim,  while  envy  is  a  mad- 
ness which  cannot  permit  the  ffood  of 
others.  Nations,  like  individuals,  may 
be  jealous  of  each  other.  It  belongs 
to  the  rivalry  of  their  position  as  re- 
gards commerce  and  the  arts,  or  power 
and  prosperity  generally. 

Wnen  the  terms  applj[  to  what  is 
possessed  by  others.  En  vy  is  a  stronger 
term  than  Jealousy.  The  first  belongs 
to  the  character,  the  second  may  be  a 
passing  feeling.  One  may  be  occa- 
sionally jealous  without  being  natu- 
rally envious. 

EPICURE.  GouRMAKD.  Volup- 
tuary.   Sensualist. 

An  Epicure  (  Epicurus^  the  Greek 
philosopher  who  assumed  pleasure, 
not  merely  sensual,  but  the  most  re- 
fined^ to  he  the  highest  good)  is  one 
who  IS  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments, 
but  most  especially  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  Witn  him  the  (^ualitjr  and  not 
the  quantity  of  things  is  their  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Gourmand  (Fr.^ourmaiui),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  greedy  and  raven- 
ous eater.  As  the  epicure  is  to  the 
gourmand,  so  is  the  Voluptuary  (  Lat. 
v^luptarhUy  and  -tuarius,  vUuptaSf 
pteatuTt)  to  the  Sensualist  (Lat. 
tensualiSf  tnmtttw,  ientual).  As  the 
voluptuary  lives  ror  pleasure,  but  is 
nice  in  hiM  tastes,  so  the  sensualist 
gratifies  his  animsi  propensities  with 
uttle  discrimination.  He  is  a  coarse 
voluptuary. 


'*  The  trath  ia»  their  vMykatoud  kt» 
liations  hare  been  obeerved  to  be  uduaf 
ebe  bnt  a  religioas  epieuritm,  aad  t  Mtt 
contriranoe  of  TuraTj." — Sours. 

*'  That  great  gom-wttrnd,  ht  Andm" 

Bbh  Jonw. 

"  In  rain  doCh  the  aconfti  vthftmn 
ask  for  an  account  of  it  (thepeaoe  wkin 
pasaeth  all  understanding),  which  ess  sew 
oe  given  him,  for  it  haui  no  alhaace  vitk 
anv  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  ia  vkidi  W 
delights ;  nor  hath  he  any  ideas  bf  vhiek 
the  perception  of  it  maj*  be  oonTcjed  tt 
him.''— Bishop  AmcRBURT. 

'*The  begsar  who  behind  the  hedgi 
divides  his  oBUs  with  his  doc,  hss  oftee 
more  of  the  real  ttmsmalUt  than  he  vfe 
diMS  at  an  alegnnt  table.**— IfticzLB. 

EPIDEMIC.  SpoRAOic  Ekdi* 
MIC.    Epizootic. 

These  terms  are  diitinyiished  ii 
their  medical  application. 

An  Epidemic  disease  (Or.  IvtAijuiK, 
antong  tkt  petpU)  is  one  of  whieli  tke 
cause  acts  upon  a  large  number  tt  the 
same  time  by  reason  of  its  wide  dift* 
sion. 

A  Sporadic  disease  (Gr.  mftiak, 
»eatUrtd)  is  a  disea^  which  occurs  io 
isolated  cases  without  any  cooette- 
nating  influence. 

An  Endemic  disease  (t»liv>^,^' 
ing  at  homt)  is  a  disease  pecoliirtoi 
nation  or  a  number  of  people,  «d^  ' 
an  epidemic  having  its  origin  in  of 
connected  with  the  local  or  person*^ 
peculiarities  of  those  among  whosi  i^ 
prevails.    An  Epizoortc  disesse  ii  s^ 
epidemic  among  eattU  (iwt,  «i]Mii,(«^ 
an  animal), 

**  A  tporadiad  disease  is  what,  in  •  ptf* 
ticular  season,  afllects  but  few  peofile.'''^ 
Arbutsvot. 

**  A  traveller  on  his  way  to  Italy,  fMnd 
hims^f  in  a  country  where  the  inhshitsaa 
had  each  a  large  ezcreeoenoe  depoidifif 
from  the  chin,  a  deformitjr  which  as  it  v« 
endemic^  and  the  people  little  used  ti 
strangers,  it  had  been  the  custom  tim 
immemorial  to  look  upon  it  as  the  gieatci 
beauty."— Qoldsmtth. 

'*  We  have  seen  no  traces  of  those  dicad 
fal  exterminating  epidanicM  which,  in  cei 
sequence  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  fi>o 
in  former  times,  not  nnflrequently  waste 
whole  nations.  "-43  UBKR. 

EPISODE.    DioRBsaiov. 

The  first  is  a  species  of  the  seeont 
A  Digression  (Lat.  digrutiontm) 


•] 
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inezlon  a  deTUtion  firom 
t  line  of  namtiTe  or  ar^- 

9DE  (Gr.  ivMlffvioi)  JB  such  a 
as  constitutes  in  itself  a 
lougb  Bubordin^e  incident, 
(torj.  A  digression  may  be 
ir  inToluntary.  It  maj  be 
te  purpose  of  guying  ranety, 
)e  the  result  of  inexactness 
leeutivenesi  of  treatment. 
i  is  always  designed.  It  is 
ce  of  halting  and  refresh- 
be  main  road  of  trarel,  to 
mind  turns  aside  for  new 
It  is  commonly  also  of  in- 
li^  to  the  main  argumoit, 
ts  by  touohes  of  simplicity 
r  manners. 

^£.      LSTTSB. 

rTER  (Lat.  pi.  Ht^c)  is  an 
rritten  communicatioa  on 
>piai. 

iTLB  (  Gr .  IwM-ToXA  I  a  meaagty 
wfaun)  is  a  more  formal, 
public,  communication  of 
as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
be  epistles  of  Horace  or  St. 
en  letters,  firom  the  interest 
le  and  subjects,  have  passed 
ablic  literature,  there  is  a 
to  fpxe  them  the  name  of 
Epistles  are  sometimes  in 
baterer  may  form  the  sub- 
rersation  may  form  the  sub- 
tter. 

,  that  the  EpitUet  were  written 
J  oec— ions,  and  he  that  will 
I  be  onght  mast  obeerre  what 
1  is  priaciiiaUy  aimed  at,  flad 
argnmeat  in  hand,  aad  how 
he  will  ondentand  them  aright 
r  them."— Locks. 

re   fireqaentlT  preaaed  me  to 

wtion  of  mj  uUera  (if  in  truth 

r  that  deserre  a  preference)  aad 

to   the  pablie/'^MKLMOTH, 


BT.    AojscTivE. 

TBXT  (Gr.  ftvidrroy,  lit.  a 
if  from  ivmdiTw,  to  add)  is 
hralent,  etymologically,  to 
(Lat.  adjeetmu,  from  ad^ 
d).  It  used  to  be  employed 
li^ring  term,  wheth^  sub- 


stantive or  adjective,  as^  **  He  applied 
to  me  the  epithet  of  liar."  But,  of 
kte,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
rhetoricians  to  limit  the  term  to  adjec- 
tives, aud  yet  further,  to  such  adjec- 
tives as  express  inherent  and  not  ad' 
ventitiout  qualities;  so  green  is  an 
epithet  of  grass,  because  grass  is,  pre- 
sumably, always  ^reen;  but  snort 
would  not  be  an  epithet  of  jnass,  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  long.  Tne  mean- 
ing of  adjective  is  well  known.  Epi* 
TH  £T  belongs  to  rhetoric.  An  j  bcttv  e  to 
grammar.  The  use  of  an  adjective  is 
to  complete  the  just  idea  or  repreaen* 
tation  of  a  thing.  That  of  an  epithet 
is  to  ffive  life  and  force.  Take  away 
the  adjective  and  the  sense  is  incom- 
plete or  difierent,  take  awav  the  epi- 
thet and  it  is  comparatively^  feeble. 
A  ffood  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast: 
strike  out  the  adjective  good  and  the 
sense  is  destroyed.  Pale  death  visits 
all.  Strike  out  the  epithet  pale  and 
the  sense  is  as  good,  but  the  image 
less  lively. 

"  The  eharaeter  of  Bajaiet,  the  son  and 
•noceioor  of  Amnrath,  is  otronslj  expressed 
in  his  Bumame  of  Ilderim,  or  the  ligntning, 
and  he  miirht  glory  in  an  epithet  wfaieh 
was  drawn  from  the  flerv  snergy  oi  his aool» 
aad  the  rapidity  of  his  destmctive  march." 

— GlBBOK. 

"The  true  genuine  sense  of  a  nona 
adjective  will  ^  found  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  imparts  the  general  sense  <Mfpertaia- 
ing  to,  or  being  aflteted  with."— WiLKliiS. 

EQUAL.  Even.  Equable.  Liib. 
Alike.     Uniform.     Level. 

Equal  (Lat.  aqvMUt)  is  applied  to 
number,  de^;ree,  and  measurement, 
and  anv  subject  that  admits  of  them, 
as,  ''  Things  of  equal  siie,"  *'  Equal 
in  degree,"  '*  This  is  equal  to  that," 
<<  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task."  It  ^ 
appUcable,  not  only  to  two  or  more 
thmgs,  but  to  one  and  the  same,  in 
the  sense  of  foir^  equable,  but  an  ex- 
ternal standard  ofcomparison  is  always 
supposed. 

"  In  sober  silence,  we  can  but  admire 
fieanty  with  temper,  taste  and  sense  ooau 

bined. 
The  hodr  oalf  ojualTd  hj  the  mlad." 

WjLBTOV. 

Even  (A.  S.  §fm)  is  superficial 
equality  or  sameness  of  level.  An 
even  balance  is  when  one  scale  is  not 
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higher  or  lower  chan  another ;  an  eren 
road  is  one  which  has  no  saperficial 
elevationa  and  depreesions;  an  eren 
temper  is  not  nnauly  excited  or  de- 
pressed  ^  an  even  number,  as  opposed 
to  odd,  IS  one  that  bein|^  dirisible  bj 
two  does  not  rise  higher  in  onedirision 
than  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  Equal  is  almost  alwm  applied  to 
more  than  one  thing,  so  Etxn  is  com- 
monljsaid  of  one. 

"And  shall  If  th«e  Awi  with  the 
groond." — BihU, 

Equablb  (Lai.  cfueNftu,  equal  and 
simiiar)  denotes  the  equality  of  con- 
tinnoQS  proportion ;  a  yessel  sails  at 
an  eqnaole  rate  when  it  makes  as 
mndi  in  one  hour  as  in  the  preceding. 
As  Equal  and  Etxn  denote  modes  of 
the  fixed,  so  Equablb  belongs  to  ac- 
tion, operation,  or  movement. 

*'  If  bodies  more  eqtiably  in  eoneeBtrio 
rirclet,  and  the  aqnarcs  of  their  periodical 
times  he  as  the  oabes  of  their  distanoee  from 
the  eommoD  centre^  their  eentripetal  forces 
will  be  redprocallj  as  the  sqvares  of  the 
distances. "— Chxthx. 

Like  (A.  S.  tie)  always  denotes  two 
or  more  things.  It  expresses  all  that 
is  expressed  by  Equal,  with  the  addi- 
tions signification  of  resemblance. 

Alixb  (pref.  a-,  t.s.  A.  S.  on-,  and 
^)  expresses  reeiproeal  resemblance 
between  two  or  more.  In  the  term 
LiBB,  the  resemblance  is  with  an  txttt' 
nal  object.  John  is  like  James,  or  John 
and  James  are  alike,  or  these  six  are 
like  those  six,  or  the  twelve  are  alike. 

'*Tbe  darkness  and  light  to  Thee  are 
both  aUk»:*—BUiU. 

"  Can  anj  distinction  be  assigned  between 
the  two  eases,  between  the  pvodndng  watch 
and  the  prodvring  planet,  both  passire  nn- 
conseionssBbstanees;  both  bj  the  organimr 
tion  which  was  given  them  prodncing  their 
Uke  without  understandins  or  design— both, 
that  is,  instnunenUP"— FAXXT. 

Uniform  (Lat.im]^oniits,tinui,  otUf 
AudfcTnuifform)  is,  in  many  cases,  an 
interchangeable  word  with  Equable. 
Equable  motion  is  uniform  motion; 
but  uniformity  is  more  widely  applic- 
able than  equability,  as  it  is  predio- 
able,  not  only  of  continuous  equality, 
but  of  what,  on  successive  trials  of 
observation  or  experience^  strikes  us 
as  continuous  identity  ot  object,  as. 
<'  The  uniformity  of  aman's  opiaions. 


"Analogies,  harmonies,  and  S( 
are  diseorered  in  the  worb  of  n 
its  several  parts  eznlained  that  i 
to  general  rules,  which  rules,  gr 
the  analogy  and  UM/armuuas  ok 
the  production  of  natural  effects 
agreeable,  and  sought  after  by  t 


Level  (O.  Fr.  lively  lALUk 

of/ifrra,  a  level-Unt)  is^  in 

geometrical  sense,  coincident 

plane  of  the  horison.  AsEv; 

to  the  quality  of  the  suriace 

Level  relates  to  it  as  a  plane 

faorixontal  line.    A  level  pi 

level  floor  is  itself  level^  but 

if  it  have  a  well-poliahed 

though  it  be  set  up  on  end. 

"And  when  along  the  levd  seas  i 
Bfaroe   on  the  surflsee  curled 
dew." 

EQUITY.    Justice. 

Justice  (Lat.  juhtttia,  jut 
and  EQun-y  {ttquXtutem,  juit 
ieijf)  are  intrinsically  the 
but,  in  the  technical  sense, 
the  moral  redressing  of  what 
where,  owing  to  the  imperi 
human  laws,  what  is  lesi 
exactly  just.  A  court  of* 
alio  sometimes  styled  a 
justice. 

The  following  remarks  maj 
illustrate  the  diflSerenoe  gem 
tween  the  two.  Justice  is  ch 
cerned  with  personal  rights,  a 
of  property  between  man  i 
Equitv  is  concerned  chiefly  ' 
himself.  Our  life,  faculties,  i 
firuits  of  our  work,  our  fortum 
tion,  honour^  are  exclusively 
Justice  forbids  violence  to 
Bffainst  these,  and  compensi 
if  done.  Our  wants,  miseric 
faults,  wrongs,  are  not  ou 
sively ;  they  come  of  the  we 
humanity.  Equity  oompi 
these  thmgs,  ana  binds  one  t 
to  another,  if  it  be  in  hi 
Justice  in  a  manner  isolate 
from  another,  and  guards  a^ 
occasion  which  may  make  us 
Equity  unites  us,  remrdii 
members  of  the  same  body, 
not  another,  and  reoompeiu 
^ou  have  wronged,  is  the  lai 
lustice.  Dototnatotheraay 
be  done  by,  is  the  language  < 
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»ures  to  indiridufls  all  that 
Is  to  them,  and  bo  implies 
iesliTing  under  positive  rule, 
based  upon  natural  law,  and 
■ession  of  human  sentiment, 
n  political  enactment.  Jus- 
i  inflexible  guardian  of  the 
e^,  and  being  inflexible  re- 
hmg  but  the  &ct,  whereas 
11  consider  motives  and  in- 
and  modifj  its  decisions  ac- 
.  I  have  received  injuir, 
ants  me  redress,  but  if  the 
ive  been  in  any  degree  by 
if  the  penalty  which  I  have 
to  en&rce  should  involve 
f  the  other,  equity  suggests 
on,  ''  ouffbt  1  to  pursue  the 
ill  that  ue  law  declares  is 
belongs  to  equity  to  temper 
-  of  its  decrees. 

his  method  of  interpreting  laws 
on  of  them,  ariBe*  what  we  call 
eh  is  thn«  defined  hj  Orotins  : — 
etioQ  of  that  wherein  the  law,  bj 
t»  universalis,  is  deficient.'" — 

IX. 

Id  be  observed  that  this  defi- 

lich  ^oes  to  the  root  of  the 

I  Aristotle's    definition   of 

'MmUf  Bk.  V.  N.  Ethics. 

is  twofold,  namelj,  general  or 
Be,  which  consbts  in  observing 
tnd  the  aim  of  which  is  pnbUc 
pasticnlar  justice,  or  equity, 
at  the  good  of  indtvidnals,  and 
ored  when  one  obtains  no  more 
iffers  no  more  evil  than  is  agree- 
nanity  and  common  sense." — 

^ALENT.     Equal.  ,  Tan- 

Bt  generic  of  these  is  Equal 
oUm)  of  which  the  others 
garded  as  specific  modifica- 
lUAL  expresses  the  fact  that 
B  aeree  m  anything  which  is 
f  degree,  e.g.  in  quantity, 
ilue,  bulk,  number,  propor- 
rank,  and  the  like. 

nch  propierties  as  affect  our- 
le  tue  which  toe  make  of  things  j 
alue,  force,  power,  effect, 
id  the  like. 

lOuwT  (Fr.  tant,  to  muehy 
r.  iuMnttT,  to  amount  to)  ex- 
aeh   equivalence  as  is  re- 
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strioted  to  questions  of  our  own  ettma- 
tion.  Equal  is  absolute,  Equiialxnt 
relative.  Tantamount  more  relative 
still,  or  more  exclusively  so. 

EQ  UI  VOCATE.    Prev  ABIC  ATS. 

To  Equivocate  (Lat  aqutv^kut, 
ambiguout)  iB,  strictly,  to  make  use  of 
expressions  which  do  not  necessarily 
violate  truth,  because  they  may  be 
taken  in  more  senses  than  one ;  the 
equivocating  person  eiving  himself 
the  benefit  of  this  amoiguity,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  party  may  take 
his  expressions  in  the  sense  fitvourable 
to  the  speaker. 

To  Prktabxcate  (Lat.  prcvdrlcan, 
to  ttraddle,  to  vsaik  crookedly)  is  applied 
often  to  an  advocate  guilty  of  collu- 
sion with  the  opposite  party.  In  its 
modem  and  famuiar  use,  as  Equivo- 
cate relates  to  the  management  of 
words,  so  Prevaricate  relates  to  the 
management  of  the  nutter.  To  pre- 
varicate is  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  loose,  evasive  way,  shuffling  or 
quibbling  so  as  to  avoid  disclosing  the 
truth. 

"  Tresham,  a  little  before  his  death  in 
the  Tower,  subscribed  his  own  hand  that 
he  had  not  seen  (Hmett  in  sixteen  jrears 
before,  when  it  was  evidently  proved,  and 
G^amett  confessed,  they  had  been  together 
the  summer  before ;  and  all  that  Chunett 
had  to  tayfor  him  was,  that  he  supposed  he 
meant  to  equivocate.*'— 8tilli»qtl&et. 

The  following  quotation  explains 
the  legal  origin  of  the  term  Prevari- 
cate:— 

•*  There  lay  an  action  of  prevarication 
when  the  accuser,  instead  of  nraing  the 
crime  home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt.  Hence  the  civilians  de- 
fine a  prevaricator  to  be  one  that  betrays 
his  cause  to  the  adversary,  and  turns  on  the 
criminal's  side,  whom  he  ought  to  prose- 
cute."— <KEinrET,  Horn.  Antiq. 

ERADICATE.  Extirpate.  Ex- 
terminate. 

Eradicate  (Lat.  cradieare)  lite- 
rally, to  pluck  up  tnf  the  root,  ti;ad 
Extirpate  (Lat.  erfttrpone,  topull  up 
by  the  stem,  stirpem)  are  in  their  ideas 
yeTT  similar,  nor  is  Exterminate  very 
dinerent  (Lat.  exterminare,  ex,  out,  and 
terminus,  a  border,  to  remove  utterly  out 
of  bounds).  Their  difference  lies  in 
their  application.  Wo  eradicate  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  the  thing  eradi- 
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rated;  we  extirpate  for  the  sake  of 
the  bettering  of  what  is  left  behind. 
We  eradicate  what  has  taken  strong 
hold,  and  as  it  were  deep  root.  So 
we  speak  of  eradicating  rieeSy  extir- 
pating heresies  or  sects,  and  extermi- 
nating bodies  of  living  indiridaals,  as 
a  colony,  a  race,  a  tribe. 

"  Henee  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religions 
fears  mar  be  destmctive  to  a  principle  of 
aetion  which  is  not  only  natural  in  itself, 
bat  has  prored  highiy  beneficial.  What  is 
the  proper  inference  F  That  it  is  the  ipto- 
rinoe  of  true  philosophj  to  give  these  prin- 
eifxles  a  right  direction  and  a  due  influence, 
and  it  will  then  rejoice  that  a  total  eradica- 
tion  hss  not  been  accomplished.** — CoOAlt. 

"  The  ricioos  are  the  disorderly  members 
of  a  moral  state ;  and  were  not  the  Supreme 
GoTcmor  more  mild  than  His  representa- 
tires,  they  would  be  immediately  aetirnated 
from  the  society  they  offend  and  insult.** — 
Ibid. 

"  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserro  the 
possession  of  America,  resolrea  to  extermi- 
nate the  inhabitants."— RoBKBTSON. 

ERRAND.    Message. 

Errand  (A.  S.  krendej  a  message) 
is  an  object  for  which  one  goes  some- 
where, or  is  sent  bj  another.  If  the 
object  be  to  communicate  with  another 
in  wordsy  then  the  errand  is  so  far  a 
meassg^.  Bat  the  errand  maj  be  not 
of  this  kind,  as  an  errand  to  bny  some- 
thing at  the  market. 

A  Message  (Fr.  mesactgey  L.  Lat. 
missatXaim)  is  a  verbal  oommunioation 
sent  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing.  An 
errand  is  an  act ;  a  message  is  a  thing 
of  words. 

"  He  would  understand  men's  true  errand 
ss  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  mouths 
and  began  their  story  in  a]^>earaace  to 
another  purpose.**— Lo€KX,  Memoirgofthe 
Earl  of  Shajtesbtny. 

"  His  winged  messengers » 
On  errttnds  of  supernal  grace." 

MiLTOX. 

*'  To  Terify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure. 
In  CkJilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  called  the  Son  of 
God.*'  Ibid. 

ERROR.  Mistake.  Blunder. 
Hallucination. 

An  Error  (Lat.  erroremy  errarey  to 
wander)  is  any  deviation  from  the 
Ptandanl  or  course  of  right,  truth. 


justice,  or  accuracy,  which  is  not  »• 
tentional. 

A  Mistakb  (prefix,  sitf-,  ind  Ifk, 
to  take  vmm^ly)  n  an  error  coamutta 
under  a  mi8ap|»ehension  wmiMos- 
ception  of  the  nature  of  a  esse.  At 
error  may  be  from  the  aheenee  d 
knowledge  ;  a  mistake  is  from  iiusft- 
cient  or  fidae  obaerration. 

Blunder  (loel.  6/uad!a,  to  ieu, 
slumber  f  with  freq.  8uffix,-eren :  Skut, 
Etym.  Diet.)  is  a  practical  nror  at 
a  peculiarly  gross  or  awkwsrd  kind, 
committed  through  glaring  ignonDce, 
heedlessness,  or  awkwvdoest.  A 
blunder  is,  perhaps,  ceteris  peri^, 
the  most  irretrievable ;  for  sn  error 
may  be  overlooked  or  atoned  for,  ft 
mistake  may  be  rectified;  bat  the 
shame  or  ridicule  which  ia  ocax/ad 
by  a  blunder,  who  can  counto'sct !  Ib 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  ErioK) 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  generie 
term,  under  which  mistake  is  io* 
eluded ;  so  that  a  mistake  might  be 
defined  an  error  of  peroeptioiL  To 
miss  intellectual  truth  is  error;  to 
confound  physical  facts  is  inistt^« 
To  say  that  the  Trojan  war  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  Trojans  would  be 
an  error ;  to  speak  to  a  person  in  tbe 
street,  thinking  he  was  somebody  else, 
would  be  a  mistake.  There  is  a  meU* 
phorical  sense  in  whicfi  all  error  bn 
been  resolved  into  mistake,  that  ^ 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  the  obserration  of 
external  facts  or  objects.  In  that  wajy 
as  all.  truth  comes  of  right  peroeptioot 
so  all  error  would  be  wrong  pereep* 
tion  or  mistake.  This  is  Locke  f 
meaning  when  he  saya — 

"  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of 
risible  oertain  truth,  error  is  not  a  Ikalt  of 
our  knowledge,  but  a  nustake  of  our  jadf- 
ment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  ad 
true." 

"  For  mj  part,  m  I  was  never  distb- 

Siished  for  addre»,  and  hare  often  etea 
undered  in  making  mv  bow,  such  boAsfis 
as  these  had  like  totallj'  to  have  repressed 
my  ambition."— Goldsmith. 

Strictly  speaking  the  HALLucm-i- 
TiON  (Lat  aiudinariy  to  wander  in  wsmi) 
is  an  illusion  of  the  peroeptioo,  a 
phantasm  of  the  imagmation.  The 
one  comes  of  disordei^  vision,  the 
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xrdered  ima^natioii.  It 
D  medical  aoience  to  mat- 
^D,  where  there  is  no 
g  eanee  to  prodnce  it. 
rj  uae  it  denotes  an  nn- 
rror  in  judgment  or  fact ; 
one  remarkable  other- 
■ate  information  and  right 
t  ia  an  exceptional  error 
in  those  otnerwise  not 
eceived. 

temattoma  abooft  a  rabject  to 
Aot  dexte  h«To  been  gene* 
ufen,  majr  wmirmni  as  to 
is  opinion  withont  obliging 
nie«  to  hit   repntation.** — 

drertence,  and  ignorance 
s  of  errors,  mistakes,  and 
ersons  of  plain  character, 
s,  without  reserve,  but 
xion,  commit  blunders, 
gs  to  false  principle, 
\  false  application.  It  is 
lunder  oy  mistake,  and 
ire  two  faults  in  one. 
i  OTer  when  they  are 
md  BO  are  mistakes, 
'  oonsequenees  maj  }fe 
error  maj  be  perpe- 
m  this  is  so,  it  is  because 
Fused  or  supported  by 
k  blunder  is  confusion  of 
tag  to  confusion  of  action ; 
nJse  ohoioe;  error  is  the 
tradietion  of  truth. 

)N.    Explosion. 

(Lat.  irufiHomem.  a  brtak- 
be  breaknug  or  Dursting 
lelosure  or  confinement. 
%en  attended  by  sudden 
ise  that  sound  is  com- 
iated  with  it.  On  the 
lany  eruptions  take  place 
h  noise,  indeed  without 
nption  of  armed  men,  an 
le  skin. 

(Lat.  €*plinanmny  lit,  a 
r  clapping)  is  casentiaUy 
out  of  a  sudden  and  loud 
I  may  be  the  effect  of 
not.  The  eruptions  of 
en  occasion  explosions ; 

hand,  the  explosion  of 
iroold  never  oe  called 
bowerer  true  it  may  be 


that  there  is  an  eruption  of  minute 

{lartides.  Explosion  seems  to  have 
ent  itself  more  readily  to  the  moral  in 
its  metaphorical  uses,  and  Eruption  to 
the  soeial,  as  we  fi«quently  speak  of 
an  explosion  of  aneer,  or  even  folly, 
and  an  eruption  of  political  discon- 
tent. 

"  The  conftuion  of  things,  the  erupHons 
of  barbaiiuis,  the  strsits  of  emperors,  the 
contentions  of  princes,  did  mil  torn  to  •»• 
coont  for  him.''~BAUiow,  Bape't  Syprt- 
maey, 

**  When,  to  the  startled  eye,  the  sudden 

glsnce 
Appears  fitr  sonth  eruptive  throngh  the 

cloud. 
And  following  slower,  in  explotUm  rast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendons  Toioe." 

THoacsoN. 

ESCAPE.  Elude.  Evade.  Shun. 
Avoid.     Escbew. 

Escape  (O.  Fr.  eteaoer)  is  to  obtain 
security  from  peril,  danger,  confine- 
ment, or  evil  of  any  form,  whether 
threatened  or  inflicted,  by  persons  or 
otherwise.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  having 
been  overlooked,  as,  we  say  the  circum- 
stance escaped  my  notice.  In  its  com- 
mon applicatioii.  Escape  involves  the 
idea  ot  successful  efibrt  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, or  the  power,  coercion,  or  even 
observation  of  another.  * 

"  Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreek.** 

8KA.KX8PXAJIX. 

To  Elude  (Lat.  iludSrCy  to  deceivtf 
fruftratt)  is  to  escape  oy  artifice, 
vigilance,  or  dexterity,  and  implies 
some  penon  or  force  at  work,  nrom 
which  we  escape;  as  to  elude  an 
officer,  detection,  an  argument,  a  blow, 
in<^ui]7,  search,  comprehension,  ana- 
lysis. In  the  last  four  examples, 
Elude,  like  Ekape,  assumes,  met^ 
phorically,  an  active  force  in  matters 
without  action. 

'*  The  {[entle  Delia  beckons  flrom  the  plain. 
Then  hid  in  shades  dudet  her  eager  swain." 

POPB. 

To  Evade  (Lat  eddXre^  to  go  forth, 
oteape)  is  to  |fo  out  of  the  war  or 
reach  of  a  thing  or  person.  It  is 
commonly  done  by  dexterity,  inge- 
nuity, or  subterfuge,  but,  in  its  litMi 
sense,  and  as  said  of  one  person  in 
regard  to  another,  it  is  sometimes 
UMd  of  voluntary  avoidanee  or  with- 
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dnwal ;  as.  '*  I  wished  to  tccost  him, 
but  he  evaaed  me/'  that  is,  literally 
walked  away. 

"  The  heathan  had  a  method  more  traly 
their  own  of  evadmg  the  Christiaa  mira- 
elee."— Tbbiich. 

Shun  (A.  8.  seunioM^  to  shun,  avoid) 
carries  with  it  ^e  notion  of  wary  and 
often  systematic  ayoidanoe,  as  of  one 
knowing  too  well  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  avoidance,  or  holding  it  in 
personal  dislike. 

"  It  ia  not  tnppoeed  that  we  thonld  have 
power  elwnya  to  resUt,  nnlees  we  before- 
hand do  what  ia  in  onr  power  to  tkitn 
temptation.**— Attbrbury. 

Avoid  (which  originally  meant  to 
empty,  Fr.  voUUr;  with  prefix  a, 
whieo  is  Fr.  m-,  Lat.  ea:,  out)  is  a 
weaker  term,  meaning  no  more,  lite- 
rally, than  to  leave  a  void  space  be- 
tween one's  self  and  the  object,  to  keep 
clear  of  it.  Avoid  admits  of  many 
degrees  of  force  in  the  feeling  whicn 
prompts  the  avoidance ;  we  may  avoid 
a  thing  as  involving  certain  (destruc- 
tion, or  we  may  avoid  as  a  simple 
matter  of  prudence  or  taste,  as  to  avoid 

firing  offence.  Caution  and  pru- 
ence,  followed  by  ordinary  steps  or 
exertions,  may  enable  us  to  avoid 
without  Uie  art  implied  in  eluding  or 
the  repugnance  implied  in  shunning. 

"Not  can  a  man  prar  firom  hia  heart 
that  0«d  wonld  not  lead  him  into  tempta- 
tion, if  he  take  no  care  of  himaelf  to  avoid 
it."— llASOV. 

Eschew  (connected  with  the  Ger- 
man tekeueny  to  oooiel,  tekeu.  Eng. 
ifty,  as  in  the  phrase,  '<  to  fight  shy  ")  is 
to  avoid  on  the  score  of  wrong,  or  a 
feeling  of  distaste  or  unoongeniality . 

**  Not  mtj  to  et^ew  eril,  but  do  good  in 
the  world."— Bkvsridok. 

ESSAY.  Treatise.  Disserta- 
tion.   Tract.    Monograph. 

Essay  (0.  Fr.  ettat,  a  trial;  Lat 
eidgiuMf  trial  by  weight)  is  a  modest 
term  to  express  an  auUior's  attempt 
to  illustrate  some  point  of  knowledge 
or  learning  by  genoal  thoughts  upon 
it.  It  ifl  tentative  rather  than  ex- 
haustive or  scientific.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  work  often  surpasses  the 
tentative  character  of  the  title  given 
to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Locke's  ^*  Es- 
say on  the  HunAn  Underrtanding." 


A  distinction  between  \ 
the  essay  is  drawn  in  tl 

"  To  write  J  vat  treaHBu 
in  the  writer  aad  leisure  i 
therefore  are  not  so  fit  aei 
jonr  highneaaea  princely  i 
gard  of  mj  eontinnal  aerr 
eanae  that  hath  made  mi 
certain  brief  notea,  aet  dc 
flcantl  7  than  ewionaly,  wh 
essays.  The  wo(rd  ia  late, 
ancient.  For  Seneca's  ep 
if  jon  mark  them  well,  an 
is,  diqwrMd  meditatjona, 
in  the  form  of  epistlaa." — 

A  Treatise  (Lat.  ti 
mentf  a  troatite)  ia  mc 
scientific  than  an  essay 
gives  rather  the  thoi 
pressions  of  the  writei 
gives  rather  what  haf 
connexion  with  the  sul 
accurate  or  learned  ex| 

ADissertatxon(  Lat 
(/tmrtdre,  to  cltjc«uf)is  < 
tative  character,  givini 
said  for  and  against, 
views  of  the  writer 
matter  capable  of  bein 
different  lights,  as,  '*  ] 
sertations  on  the  Prop 

"Beridethe  repetition 
confession,  before  mentic 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  di 
bnrgh  labonreo  other  a 
ambasaadors,  in  single  di» 
np  by  Melanetkon,  aa 
Strtpb. 

A    Tract  (Lat.  tn 

mentf  a  trtatiu)  ia  of 

shorter  character,  not « 

simply  didactic,  and 

now  used,  of  a  religion 

old  word  was  tractate. 

«*  Most  reoMrkable  was  I 
matiea,  being  aeeonnted  U 
that  age,  having  written 
in  that  fhcnltj,  which  eai 
Tei7  good  regard  at  this 

Monograph  (Gt.  /u 
and  yp^fTf  to  uritt) 
specisilly  dedicated  to  1 
of  one  point  or  subjeoi 
the  object  is  to  conoeo 
light  aa  possible.  Th 
cent. 

ESSENCE.    SoasTi 
Both  are  terms  of 
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r.  Tbe  EssiKcc  (Lat.  et- 
the  ag^gregate  of  notions 
istitute  a  complex  notion, 
ration  of  which  is  its  defini- 
8  is  called  hj  lonctans  the 
use.  It  is  the  logioal  ac- 
.  thing.  And  2nd,  the  term 
is  employed  to  denote  the 
t  qualities  which  fto  to 
in  object  or  class  of  objects 
hich  they  would  not  be  what 
Hence  it  denotes  the  charao- 
belonff  s  to  the  class  or  com- 
•e  as  <Gstinguished  from  the 
ir  indiridual  rarieties  in  the 
)f  that  class;  as  «.^.  the  pos- 
reason  is  essential  to  man, 
be  having  white  or  black 
>m  this  primary  force  the 
wanderea  into  other  mean- 
with  Milton,  "Hearenly 
"  that  is,  beings ;  the  ez- 
d  refined  qualities  of  a  sub- 
I  a  planty  a  drug,  a  per- 

(CE    (Lat.    substantia)   de- 

which  was  the  substratum 
loe  in  a  thing,  whether 
»r  spiritual, — that  in  which 
ties  and  accidents  were  in- 

that  these  might  undergo 
>n    or    chanee,    and    yet 

itself  would  remain  un- 
From  this  highly  refined 
term,  like  Essence,  has  be- 
jrialiaed  till,  as  has  been  re- 
f  Mr.  J.  S\  Mill,  essence 
le  '^concrete  enough  to  be 
a  glass  bottle,"  and  Sub- 
I  come  to  mean  first  the  most 

part  of  any  matter  of  an 
1  kind,  then  material  pos- 
kd  matter  itself. 

ILISH.  Settle.  CoNriRM. 
riTUTX.     Found.    Erect. 

iBUSH  (O.  Fr.  €ttabUrf  Lat. 
s  to  ptace^rmlyf  or  to  make 
is  applicable  both  to  what 
originally  planted  and  to 
now  planted  for  the  first 
is  also  applicable  both  to 
1  persons.  It  is  used  of  po- 
imons  or  belief,  laws,  ens- 
lationsysnd  institutions.  But 
I  is  nerer  used  in  a  purely 
ense.    To  establish  is  to  ac- 


cord a  position  and  place  of  residenoe. 
It  has  reference  to  authority  and  civil 
ffOTemment.  It  is  to  giro  ''a  local 
nabiution  and  a  name."  An  esta- 
blished fact,  principle,  or  usage  is  one 
which  has  proof,  duration,  and  public 
recognition  in  its  favour. 

"  God,  bsinff  the  snthor  and  tstablisher 
of  nature,  ana  the  eontinoal  mutainer  of 
it  bj  His  free  Proridence,  it  i*  not  Ukelj* 
that  He  will  soffer  the  laws  and  canae 
thereof  to  be  much  violated,  ezeept  apon 
occasions  very  considerable,  and  for  verj 
good  porposes.'*— Babbow. 

To  Settle  (A.  S.  tettan^  to  piocs, 
setlaUf  to  take  seat)  is  to  establish  in 
reference  to  antecedent  or  anticipated 
uncertainty,  movement,  or  agitation ; 
as,  to  settle  a  person  in  life :  to  settle 
his  affairs,  that  is,  place  them  in  a 
fixed  and  satisfactory  state ;  to  settle 
a  colony ;  to  settle  the  mind,  or  any 
question  which  agitates  it ;  to  settle 
an  allowance,  that  is,  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  not  variable ;  to  settle  an 
account  or  a  dispute,  as  involving 
previous  flnctuation  and  agitation ;  or 
to  settle  commotion,  as  a  cQsturbsnce. 

"  On  her  (the  Princess  Sophia)  there- 
fore, and  the  heirs  of  her  bodj,  being 
Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Qneen 
Ann  without  issue  was  settled  by  statute 
19  and  ISof  WilHam  III."--BLAOK8T02rx. 

To  Confirm  (Lat.  confirmarej  to 
make  firm,  establish)  is  to  make  strong 
what  has  been  alrcAdy  set  up  or  esta- 
blished; but  it  is  not  employed  of 
physical,  but  of  mental,  moral,  or 
civil  strengthening — the  health,  not 
the  body,  is  confirmed.  So  of  other 
things,  as  order,  truth,  justice,  deter- 
mination, conviction,  authority,  office, 
suspicion,  belief,  treaty,  law.  The 
opposite  to  Confirm  is  to  unsettle. 

"According  to  the  politician's  creed, 
religion,  being  nsefal  to  the  state,  yet  only 
a  well-inTented  fiction,  all  experiments, 
that  is,  all  inquiries  into  its  truth,  naturally 
tend  not  to  coi^trm  but  to  unsettle  this 
necessary  support  of  oiril  government." — 

WmBUBTOH. 

Fix  ^Lat.  fig(tre,  part,  fixtts)  is  to 
establish  in  reference  to  antecedent  or 
future  variation  or  local  alterable- 
ness.  It  is  to  external  what  Settle  is 
to  internal  chanee.  And  it  is,  like 
Settle,  used  botn  as  an  intransitive 
and  a  transitive  verb.    It  is  to  settle 
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definitely  it  one  deg^ree,  or  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  form  or  condition. 

"  From  this  areonnt  of  the  cMitet  or  ro- 
(|«Mit«t  of  fixity  ma^  be  dedaeed  the  fi>l- 
lowiag  meaoB  of  giving  w  adding  ibntum 
to  a  bodj  that  was  before  either  rcuatile  or 
less/zMt."— BOYXB. 

iNSTrruTS  {IM,  intfltuirtj  part,  in- 
tUtuUu,  to  ttty  plae».  institute)  is  used 
only  transitivelj.  It  does  not  applj 
to  the  purelj  physical  setting  up  of 
material  objects,  but  to  such  matters 
as  laws,  rules,  (nrders,  inquiries,  pro- 
cesses or  suits,  and  what  are  charac- 
teristicallj  termed  institutions,  that 
is,  things  which  are  establishea  so  as 
to  have  permanent  operation;  as,  a 
permanent  mode  or  custom,  or  ob- 
servance, or  a  building  deroted  to  the 
permanent  provision  tor  some  object, 
as  an  educational  or  charitable  institu- 
tion. As  EsTABusH  stands  to  place,  so 
does  Institute  to  time.  Any  force  or 
influence  may  establish,  but  authority 
only  institutes.  Time,  for  instance, 
which  institutes  nothing,  establishes 
much.  An  institution  is  the  carrying 
out  of  some  one's  ideas  in  particular, 
and  giving  them  practical  operation 
and  permanence.  So  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  And  did  institute,  and  in  His  holj  Gos- 
pel command  as  to  continue  a  perpetual 
memory  of  that  His  predons  death  until 
His  emning  again. "—JBrooA  of  Comwton 
Prayer, 

Found  (O.  Tt.fonder^JLiX.fundttre^ 
to  lay  a  foundation),  unlike  Institute, 
is  employed  of  the  processes  of  mate- 
rial construction.  Analogously,  it  is 
used  of  commencing  by  furnishing 
with  some  amount  of  permanent  sup- 
port capable  of  being  afterwards  ex- 
tended; as,  to  found  a  fellowship  in  a 
university.  To  found  is  to  take  the 
first  step  or  measures  for  building, 
erecting,  or  establishing.  Found  is 
the  generic  term.  So  we  speak  of 
founding  an  establishment,  and  in 
some  senses  an  institution. 

"  It  ftU  not,  for  it  was  fwandei  on  a 

To  Er  ect  (Lat  cr'tg^re.  part  arsehtf, 
to  set  up,  treet)  is  used  ooth  of  phy- 
fflcal  and  analogfous  setting  up  of  what 
is  meant  to  remain  ftanding;  at,  to 


erect  a  sign- post,  a  marble  colony 
or  a  new  commoowealth  or  diooctt 
It  differs  from  Found,  inasmadi  u  il 
means  to  set  up,  while  Fouire  mtut 
to  lay  down.  So  a  house  nij  be  s 
the  same  time  fotinded  upon  a  rod 
and  erected,  but  a  throne  or  a  ft» 
stafiT  is  not  founded,  but  only  enctcd 
It  always  indicatea  a  change  of  d» 
racter,  and,  when  applied  to  iiiii- 
tutions  or  ofiSMsea,  implies  an  c^ntiH 
of  dignity,  aa  when  a  proviaee  a 
erected  into  a  kingdom. 
"  To   erect    a  new   eomaMmwcsIti*- 

HOOKSK. 

ESTRANGEMENT.  Auwi 
Tiov.     Abstraction. 

These  terms  are  sjnonymous  in  M 
far  as  they  express  in  common  ik 
state  of  being  arawn  away  bom  ob- 
jects in  mind  or  person. 

Abstraction  (Lat  oAstractiMia, 
a  drawing  away)  expresses  no  norf 
than  the  being  taten  away  frm 
certain  persons,  influences,  oroeco' 
pations,  whatever  may  be  tbc 
leeling  that  withdraws  us,  or  thai 
which  we  entertain  to  what  we  lea« 
behind ;  as,  abstraction  from  the  world, 
its  cares,  pleasures,  and  parsuits: 
only  a  sufficient  force  is  implH 
which  is  for  the  most  part  one  ot  taitt 
and  feeling. 

ESTRANOKMENT    (O.   Ft.  SftTSUtr 

to  estrangt)  and  Aubnation  {IM 
HC&nationemy  a  transferring  o^a  tkat^ 
a  separation)  denote  a  stronger  aai 
more  personal  feeling,  which  poai 
tively  keeps  us  away  through  a 
altered  state  of  afiTection.  If  there  I 
any  difference  betw^n  them,  it 
such  as  flows  from  the  words  thel 
selves.  Alienation  expressing  in  i 
ternal  disharmony  of  feeling  esos 
by  some  act,  as,  "  His  repeated  < 
fences  hare  alienated  my  regard  I 
him ; "  Estranoembkt  expreasingt 
gradual  operation  of  any  sircaBBStaw 
that  have  caused  separation  of  pen 
or  feelinr,  as,  "I  hare  been  \o 
estran^^  from  him."  A  leTulsi 
of  feelmg  alienates ;  abseooe  and  d 
tancem^  estrange.  Thedistiiiet 
iorce  of  Estranoemrnt  and  Auxi 
T10N  is  shown  by  tbe  foUowtag 
Jeremy  Taylor :— 
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Bomiraiaatiaa  b*  ineiurred  ipto 
ut  is  ffmltj  of  the  fiust  daaerrloff 
alien  mto  the  seatence,  is  boma 
to  thoee  eatfwtgtmemU  and  sepa- 
lose  tUienatiafu  of  society  and 
irhkh  he  finds  from  the  dntj  of 

:hlU  peMioD  for  oMraeted  de- 
aid  not  be  eiwoamged."-~-JoM]r« 


,    Always. 

's  means  at  all  times. 

las  the  additional  meaning  of 

w,in  which  it  belonn  pecu- 

negatiTe  and  interrogatire 
1,  as  **  Who  ever  (at  any  time) 
(like  of  it?"  **  So  mm  ever 
1  fait  own  flesh."  Etbr  ex- 
lifiormity  of  continnanoe ;  Al* 
pit'Bocs  anifonnitj  of  repe- 
(o  we  might  sa^,  *'He  is 
lome,"  or,  **  He  is  always  at 
hut  we  could  not  say,  **  I 
ed  several  tiroes,  and  hare 
id  him  at  home,"  hut  always, 
her  hand,  we  might  say,  "  I 
r  found  him  a  true  friend," 
:  any  time  when  occasion  has 

continually. 

9er  never  dying  sonh  of  wkked 
Bp.  Taylor. 

nlwsjs  wind -obeying  deep. 


if 


Y.     Each. 

(i^.  ever-eachf  A.  8.  ^frtf 
i  which  Each  is  also  con- 
collective.  Each  is  distribu- 
ERY  incluoes  the  whole  class 
•ne,  as  all  includes  it  in  a 
t  Every  supposes  uniformity 
and  excludes  exceptions  and 
la;  Each,  on  the  other  hand, 
hese.  Every  man  has  fail- 
I  follows  from  the  constitu- 
lature.  Each  man  has  his 
weakness,  this  follows  from 
lity  of  human  temperament, 
inctxon,  however,  is  not  so 
the  force  of  the  words  as  in 
e  of  the  things. 

III. 

It  (A.  S.  ^el)  is  anything 
es  barm  or  suffering. 

Icel.  iUrf   the  same  word, 
^  as  A.  8.  yfil)  is  commonly 


applied  to  minor  evils,  and  to  such  as 
are  incidental  to  particular  states; 
while  evil  is  often  the  result  of  our 
own  actions.  We  should  hardljr  speak 
of  a  trivial  evil,  hut  of  a  trivial  ill, 
the  ills  of  humanity.  Sin  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  evil ;  misfortune  is  an 
ill. 

"  Thus,  after  having  clambered  with 
great  labonr  from  one  step  of  argumenta- 
tion to  another,  instead  of  rising  into  the 
light  of  knowledge,  we  are  devolred  back 
into  dark  igmoraaoe,  and  all  our  effort  ends 
in  belief  that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  is 
some  good,  and  in  confession  that  the  reason 
cannot  be  found.*' — Johkson. 

"  The  Hit  that  flesh  is  heir  to.** 

Bhakxspkarb. 

EXACT.  Accurate.  Correct. 
Prxcus.  Nice.  Particular.  Punc- 
tual. 

Exact  (Lat.  ex|(^&s,  part,  cxoetta, 
to  enforce)  is  applicahle  DOth  to  per- 
sons, their  habits  or  style,  and  to  pro- 
ductions of  men.  Exactness  is  that 
kind  of  truth  which  consists  in  the 
conformity  to  an  external  standard  or 
measure,  or  has  an  internal  corre- 
spondence with«xtemal  requiremenL 
As  an  exact  amount  is  that  which  is 
required,  the  exact  time  that  which 
agrees  with  the  sun  or  the  dock,  an 
exact  man  is  he  who  conforms  to  the 
external  requirements  of  time  and 
rule.  An  exact  statement  accords 
with  the  facts  to  be  expressed.  Cor- 
rectness applies  to  the  style,  exact- 
ness to  the  matter.  He  is  an  exact 
writer  who  attends  to  truth  of  &ct 
and  precision  of  ideas;  he  is  a  cor- 
rect writer  who  conforms  to  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  requirements  of 
usage. 

"The  Parliament  for  divers  reasons 
thonffht  it  not  convenient  to  comply  with 
the  king's  propositions,  and  in  snswer  to 
the  Scots,  demanded  of  them  an  exdct  a^ 
coont  of  what  was  dne  to  them,  reqoiriag 
them  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  tnaa 
sneh  ^aces  as  they  possessed  in  England.*' 
—Ludlow,  Memoir: 

As  Exact  refers  to  an  extraneous 
standard,  so  Accurate  (  Lat.  occtirdrp, 
to  prepare  with  care,  pajl.  aceurdtut) 
to  the  attention  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  thing,  and  the  exact- 
ness which  may  be  expected  from  it. 
Exactness  may   be  fortuitous;   ae- 
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curacy  is  alwajrs  desif^ed.  Exact- 
ness IS  of  one  point,  or  one  at  a  time; 
accuracy  is  of  manj. 

"  The  knowledge  of  one  action  or  one 
simple  idea  ie  oftenttmee  svflldent  to  give 
me  the  notion  of  »  ndation ;  bat  to  the 
knowing  of  nnj*  eubetnntinl  being  en  ac- 
ewraU  collection  of  tnndry  idoM  u  neoet- 
■arj/'^LoCKK. 

CoBRSCT  (Lat.  emnHgh^y  part,  cor- 
fVCliM,  (0  amende  to  correct)  applies  to 
what  is  conformable  to  a  moral  stan- 
dard, as  well  as  to  truth  generally,  as 
*'  correct  deportment."  Otherwise  it 
doselj  resembles  Exact,  but  is  more 
subjective,  Exact  more  objectiTe.  An 
exact  account  means  a  true  account; 
a  correct  account  means  an  account 
truly  pyen,  that  is,  without  error  or 
onussion  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 
An  exact  drawing  is  one  which  repre« 
aents  with  perfect  fidelity,  a  correct 
drawing  one  which  fulfils  all  the  rules 
and  requirements  of  the  art  without 
faults,  an  accurate  drawing  one  which 
obsenration  and  pains  have  made 
exact. 

"  Bnt  in  each  \%y%  na  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 

Oorredlu  eold  and  regnlarly  low. 

That,  ennnning  IktUts,  one  qniet  temper 

keep. 
We   cannot  blame  indeed,  bat  we  may 

sleep.**  Pops. 

Precise  (Fr.  pr^cu,  Lat.  pracisus, 
cut  offf  thartcned)  denotes  the  quality 
of  exact  limitation,  as  distinsruisbed 
from  the  yaffue,  loose,  doubtful,  inac- 
curate ;  ana,  in  its  application  to  per- 
sons, means  scrupulous.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar application  to  words  and  expres- 
sions, as  '*  The  law  is  precise  upon  this 
pointy",  where  we  could  not  bare  used 
any  of  the  preceding  terms.  The  idea 
of  precision  is  that  of  casting  aside  the 
useless  and  the  superfluous.  Precise 
has  a  closer  connexion  than  Exact, 
Accurate,  or  Correct,  with  the  way 
or  manner  of  expressing  what  is  true 
or  ri^ht  Hence  a  person  may  be  too 
precise ;  he  could  never  be  too  exact, 
accurate,  or  correct.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable tnat  men  should  be  exact  in 
duties  and  obligations,  accurate  in 
statements  and  representations,  cor- 
rect in  conduct,  and  precise  in  the 
use  of  words. 


hia  lawfU  libertj  ends,  and  « 
it  begins  to  be  extravagant  i 
— Shabp. 

Nice  (said  to  be  fit 

{oMhf  Jtmpfa;  Lat.  neici 
>ut  possibly  a  distinct 
Wbdg  bwood)  means  deli 
tion  or  productioa,  exact 
discriminating.  Nice  dec 
of  delicacy  and  exactnes 
distinction,"  **  a  nice  poi 

"  Bt  his  own  nieetjf  of  oboe 
already  formed  such  a  tjtte 
harmony  as  he  nerer  afU 
needed  or  mneh  endeavoore 
— Johhsov,  Ltfe  </  Waller. 

PAJtTicaLAR  (Lat.  port 
concsmtirg  a  pari ;  gen.  s 
ufiioercai),  as  applied 
means  attentive  to  things 
detail,  and  so  combines 
observation  with  the  nio 
It  relates  to  the  matten 
life  and  every-day  choio 
rence.  In  tins  sense  th 
modem  apnUcation.  Ht 
from  the  Uiing  to  the  p 
said  of  one  who  pays  atti 
tails,  whether  in  obaervat 
taste,  as  distinguished  fr 
treats  them  generally,  can 
criminately,or,  asitwere. 

Punctual  (Lat  puftei 
stands  to  the  mode  of  do 
Particular  to  the  thingc 
The  punctual  man  is  ; 
exact,  especially  as  to  i 
pointed.  It  had  origina 
of  Exact  or  Accurate 
''punctual  to  tediousne 
relates." 
"  The  nndeviating  andpia 


•« 


Many  case*  happen  in  which  a  man 
e%anot  precisely  determine  where  it  is  thai 


EXACT.    Extort. 

To  Exact  (Lat  «d^ 
tut,  to  enforce)  and  to  Es 
^uerc,  part,  extorttu,  to  tw 
m  expressing  a  forcible 
quiring;  but  Exact  haao 
sense  of^rigidly  insisting  i 
due, while  Extort  relates 
exaction  of  what  is  no^ 
exact  tribute,  obedience, 
tions  of  respect;  they  e: 
under  exorbitant  charges 
teoces.  The  term  is  als 
the  compulsory  procuriu| 


xamination]      discbihinated. 
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whftt  others  are  unwilling  to  giye, 
to  *'  extort  a  confession." 

Rfl  BO  djahononr  to  ctfnfer  joat  grace 
me  deaeendcd  hum  ft  rofii  race ; 
I  were  be  leWf  ret  7««n  of  serriee  past 
n  grateftU  Mmlt  exact  rvwaxd  at  UJK." 

Dbtdxx. 

Ktiortum  is  an  abnae  of  the  pvblie  jna- 
,  whieh  emaista  in  anj  offloer'8  iinlaw« 
f  takxDg  bj  oolonr  of  hia  office  from  any 
I  any  monej  or  thing  of  ralne  that  is 
d«e  to  him,  or  more  than  is  dve,  or 
re  it  is  dae.*— Bi^ckstokx. 

EXAGGERATION.  Htbirbolb. 
ilxjiooBBATiON  (Utersllj  a  heaping 
;  Lat.  §jag£hxttumem)  i>,  ^ny  re- 
lentBtion  oeyond  the  limits  of 
th,  whether  by  language  or  in  any 
tT  way,  as,  for  instance,  in  pictorial 
ihition. 

Ittbbbolb  (Gr.  vrf^oXq)  is  rheto- 
1  exaggeration,  a  figure  of  speech 
rhieh  tne  strict  proportion  or  truth 
Exceeded  under  the  influence  of 
ng  feeling,  or  to  produce  some 
tession.  The  hyperbole  may  be 
greratire  in  statements  of  the  less 

&e  more,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 

better. 

IXAMINATION.  Seabch.  In- 
VT.    Rbsbarch.    Intbstioation. 

UrmtT.       EXPLOBATION.      EXPLOI- 

ION.    Inspection.    Inquuition. 

LU  these  tenns  agree  in  denoting 
le  kind  and  degree  of  effort  at  the 
out  of  whM  is  not  known. 


To  Examine  (Lat.  exibiiXnar€f  to 
^h ;  examtn,  the  tongue  of  a  baltmee) 
iteraOy  to  test  by  a  baUmeef  and  by 
extension  of  meaning,  in  any  ap- 
ipriate  or  receired  method.  The 
ijeet  of  examination  is  always  pre- 
itand  known,  and  the  object  ot  it  is 
procure  a  fuller  and  deeper  insight 
0  it,  or  a  closer  observation  of  it ; 
lethier  it  be  a  material  substance  or 
aposition,  a  fiMt,a  reason,  cause,  mo- 
e,  or  claim,  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
ihe  timpie  force  and  meaning  of 
a  theory,  or  anything  which  cnal- 
gci  inquiry,  an  offender  in  refe- 
loe  to  his  guilt,  or  a  scholar  for  his 
ftinments.  Examination  is  a  thing 
dettil,. consisting  of  a  complex  in- 
try  or  inspection  of  particulars,  for 
•  purpose  of  coming  to  a  general 


conclusion  or  result  as  to  the  character 

or  state  of  the  object  examined. 

'*The  nroper  office  of  examination,  in* 
qoiry,  and  ratiocination  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, confined  to  the  production  of  a  jnst 
discernment  and  an  aocnrate  discrimina- 
tion."—CoGAN. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Srarch  (O* 
Fr.  archer,  L.  Lat.  circare,  to  turn 
round,  in  looking  for  something  :  see 
LiTTRE,  s.T.  Cherchbr)  implies  the 
looking  for  something  remote  from 
present  observation.  In  this  way 
search  may  precede  examination. 
The  botanist  or  the  entomologist,  for 
instance,  first  searches  for  specimens, 
and  dien  examines  them.  Search  is 
more  laborious,  examination  more 
dose.  One  examines  for  the  sake 
of  information  or  knowled^;  one 
searches  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  and 
possessing.  Examination  ought  to  be 
careful  and  accurate;  search,  active 
and  industrious. 

"  She  was  well  pleased,  and  forth  her  dam- 
sells  sent 

Throngh  all  the  woods,  to  search  firom  plaee 
to  place. 

If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  they  might 
trace."  Spknsbb. 

Inquiry  (Lat.  inquire,  to  teek 
after)  is  the  aiming  at  or  discoverr 
of  trudi  by  question,  either  formal, 
verbal  interrogation,  or  a  recourse  to 
the  proper  means  and  sources  of 
knowledge,  when  the  object  has  been 
shaped  into  a  question  or  problem  for 
solution. 

"  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (medicine)  wul  undoubtedly  be 
found,  if  able  men,  and  such  as  are  instructed 
in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  l^irther  iii- 
guirjf  into  it,  and  endeavour  to  arrire  at  that 
whieh  is  hitherto  unknown  by  that  whieh  is 
already  known.**— Dbtdxn. 

Resbabch  is  laborious  and  sus- 
tained search  after  objects,  not  of 
physical,  but  mental  observation  and 
Knowledge.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
accumulated  results  as  well  as  the 
process  of  such  inquiry,  as  a  ''man  of 
great  research." 

"  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  Qod  Almi^^hty, 
doth  nothing  but  with  good  advice,  if  we 
make  researches  into  the  true  reason  of 
things."— Howell. 

Investigation  (Lat.  investigatiih 
nem ;  vestigium,  a  footstep)  is  not  used 
of  any  physical  tracking,  but  of  the 
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patient  incmiiy  into  mttten  of  icieoee 
or  knowledge  along  a  strict  path,  and, 
as  it  were,  atop  br  itep.  Tne  subject 
of  inTestigation,  uke  tnat  of  examina- 
tion, and  unlike  that  of  search,  is  never 
absolutely  unknown,  but  it  is  alwajs 
partially  so.  Inyestigation  coounonl  j 
imnlies  the  inquiry  into  the  more 
hidden  connexions  of  something  which 
is  itself  familiar ;  as  t.g.  into  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  In- 
Testigation  is  literally  a  mental  track- 
ing where  facts  or  appearances,  being 
successively  observed  and  examined, 
lead  the  mind  on  to  some  complex 
truth  or  fact,  which  is  the  goal  of  the 
inquiry. 

"Now  all  this  that  I  have  nid  is  to 
■how  the  force  of  diligence  in  the  invtstiaa- 
tioH  of  troth,  and  partieiilarlj  of  the  noblest 
of  all  trathe,  which  is  that  of  religion."— 
South. 

ScBUTiNT  (Lat.  teruHniumf  a  fsarcJb, 
inquiry ;  teriUari,  to  tmreh)  involves 
nothing  unknown  in  itself,  and  is  con- 
fined to  minute  examination  of  what  is 
known  and  present.  It  relates  to 
other  matters  than  mere  physical  sub- 
stances.  A  microscopic  examination 
of  an  insect,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  called  a  scrutiny.  '*  A  scrutiny  of 
voters,  and  their  votes."  When  the 
object  is  purely  material  or  physical, 
we  call  the  process  Inspection  (Lat. 
inspeetionem,  insptc^f  to  look  into),  as 
**  an  inspection  of  a  regiment^"  '*  an 
inspection  of  accounts."  But  mspec- 
tion  may  be  a  single  act ;  scrutiny  is 
always  a  complex  process. 

"ThciMeforth  I  thooght  thee  worth  mj 

nearer  riew 
And  narrower  temtuiy.'*  Miltov. 

"  With  narrow  ■eareh,  and  with  inspection 

deep, 
Conaiderea  emj  creature.  **  Md. 

Exploration  (Lat.  €tp[oratidnem)ia 
an  inquiry  ranging,  or  a  search  direc- 
ted, over  an  extensive  area,  whether 
geographically  or  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  exacter 
knowledge  of  the  whole  area,  or  of 
finding  some  specific  object  of  search 
comprised  or  supposed  to  be  comprised 
in  it 

*«  On  the  report  of  the  cowardly  exploren 
of  the  land  ther  relapse  again  into  their  old 
ddiriam.  *  wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
brooght  OS  into  this  land,  to  Ikll  hj  the 


swwd,  that  oar  wives  and  «Udiea  ihnU 
be  a  prej  P '  *— WABBuaraK. 

Exploitation  (Fr.  explsitcr,  to  mi* 
tivattj  to  makt  the  mnoU  ^ ;  Latexptfcf- 
t(irt)is  a  French  term  used  in  refercnee 
to  mining,  and  denotes  such  expkn* 
tion  as  has  for  its  object  the  nuikiDf 
available  of  mines  of  metals  sod  BUo^ 
rals ;  hence,  secondarily,  of  inreitigi' 
tion  for  the  development  of  wbtt  it 
useful  or  valuable. 

iNQUismoN  has  the  same  origin  tad 
meaning  as  Inquiry,  but  adds  to  it 
a  pecuuar  exactness  and  searcbiBt 
closeness  often  the  accompaniment « 

i'udicial  rigour,  or  official  minnteocM. 
Its  subject  is  the  dealings  of  men. 

"  Let  not  search  and  twyinwhVwi  ftil 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  niiii««|«>* 

SHAXESPKiBK. 

EXAMPLE.  Sample.  Pieci- 
DBNT.  Instance.  ExEMPuriCAnos. 
Copy.  Pattern.  Model.  Iuc 
TBATioN.    Case. 

Example  (Lat.  txtmplum^  cxIWn, 
to  takt  out  aa  a  mmpU)  is  litsnll/  t 
portion  taken  out  of  a  larger  qosatint 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  whole-tM 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  vord 
Sample.  By  an  extension  of  mftn* 
ing,  it  is  used  to  sirnify  something  to 
be  imitated  or  followed,  as  a  mweL  ^ 
copy,  pattern,  or  precedent;  or, 
negatively,  to  be  avoiaed  asaoantioo, 
u,  « to  make  an  example  of  t  pc* 
son ; "  and,  finally^  an  instance  lerviig 
for  illustration  or  a  rule,  precept,  or 
principle  of  science. 

The  discrimination  to  be  drawn  \ie> 
tween  exsmple  and  Ikstamcs  (Li^ 
tnitantia)  is  as  follows:  an  ezamplA 
is  a  permanent  instance ;  an  instanot 
is  a  specific  exaniple.    An  example, 
in  the  full  sense  otthe  term, is  neees* 
saril V  a  complete  setting  forth  of  that 
to  which  it  belongs.    An  example  d 
injustice  must  contain  nothing  whkk 
is  not  refisrable  to  injuatioe.    An  is* 
stance  of  injustioe  may  reanlt  from 
injustice  and  other  things  in  oomhi- 
nation  besides.    An  example  proves 
a  rule;   an  inatanoe  doea  not,  nor 
doea  it  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing so  methodical.    Example  has 
an  active,  Instance  a  passive,  signifi- 
cation.    An  example  may  be  a  p<f- 
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ing.  An  instanee  is  tlways 
iooe  or  a  thing  done.  An 
iitruets,  an  inatance  illua- 
represents.  Men  maj  be 
examples  of  Tirtue  or  yice, 
r  actions  maj  be  instances 
ryice.  Yet  Instanc a  enters 
thp  reason  of  things,  while 
belongs  more  to  the  nature 
We  act  upon  or  follow  ex- 
re  reflect  upon  instances. 
tie  might  do  no  more  than 
hat  we  should  do,  imitate, 
An  instance  would  involve 
why. 

firom  his  maater,  SjUa,  well, 
the  dire  ezamjUe  fkr  excel." 
Bowk,  Lucan, 

ope  of  heroes  Greece  hM  jret  to 

• 

bee  one,  a  mxmple  of  her  host, 
n,  I  eome  to  prore  thj  might." 
Pope,  Iliad. 

exnarkable  inttancet  of  snfler- 

KRBUBY. 

oe  of  suflPering  sets  forth  to 
ehension  the  nature  of  that 

An  example  of  suffering 
;h  ns  how  to  suffer,  or  to  be 
icur  suffering.  We  mieht 
sertain  person,  '*  He  otten 
mean  things,  and  this  is  an 
f  it ; "  where  we  could  not 
ise  the  term  Example.  We 
the  term  Exemplification  : 
.ther  implies  that  we  wanted 
or  estaolish  to  the  under- 
IT  conviction  of  another  the 

of  which  we  speak.  An 
mtion  is  the  evolution  of 
ie,  or  the  appending  of  it  to 
inciples  already  enunciated. 

be  an  exercise  of  creative 
or  adaptative  reflexion, 
re  do  this  in  a  vivid  man- 
ly  be  called  an  Illustra- 
:.  tUuMtraUmenij  in  rhet.  a 
untationy  iUtutrdre,  to  make 
:leary,  which  term  is  also 

applicable  to  the  coming 
he  common  understanding 
•neral  truth  in  a  distinct  and 
i  way.  The  peculiarity  of 
tion  IS  that  it  may  be  not  at 

nature  of  a  sample  or  in- 
at  a  similar  or  analogous 
ride  by  side  of  another  for 
«e  of  explanation  by  cor- 


respondence ;  or  it  may  be  an  em- 
booiment  in  a  mora  concrete  and 
practical  form  of  what  has  been  ex- 

Sressed  in  more  abstract  terms.    It 
eals  with  the  hct  as  sachy  not  in  its 
cause  or  reason. 

"  ▲  moral  precept  oonreTed  in  words  is 
only  an  accoont  of  troth  in  its  efEeets  ;  a 
moral  picture  is  truth  exemplified  j  and 
which  is  most  likely  toAain  upon  the  affec- 
tions it  may  not  be  difl&ult  to  determine." 
— Lavghobhx. 

"While  the  storm  was  in  its  foxy  any 
allusion  had  been  improper,  for  the  poet 
could  hare  comparea  it  to  nothing  more 
impetuous  than  itself;  consequently  he 
eonid  have  made  no  iUmdrtUion,*' '— 
DmroKX. 

Copy,  Pattern,  and  Model  stand 
in  close  relationship.  A  copy  (Fr. 
copie,  copta,  pttnty,  a  muUipUcation  of 
the  origiital)  has  tiie  double  meaning 
of  a  pattern  and  an  imitation  of  it,  or 
of  the  thing  to  be  imitated  and  the 
thing  imitating.  A  pattern  fFr. 
patron,  p»trofi,  moiter  of'  a  ihopf  S^e. ; 
and  so  model  6v  which  the  workman  ii 
gwdedy  pattern)  is  anything  proposed 
for  imitation.  It  has  sometmies  the 
sense  of  Sample,  as  a  '*  pattern  of 
cloth,"  and  sometimes  of  design,  as 
«an  eleg[ant  pattern."  Model  ^Fr. 
modele)y  in  addition  to  the  meanings 
of  pattern,  has  that  of  a  perfect  pat- 
tern, or  the  best  of  the  kind.  Wnen 
employed  in  matters  connected  with 
imitative  art,  Copy  is  usually  for  de- 
lineation. Pattern  for  embroidery  or 
textile  manufacture.  Model  for  plastic 
or  constructive  purposes.  In  moral 
and  secondary  applications,  to  copy 
the  conduct  of  another  is  no  more 
than  to  imitate  his  doings.  The  term 
has  no  high  moral  signification,  like 
Pattern  andMoDEL;  indeed, it  is  oflen 
used  to  depreciate  an  imitation  as  ser- 
vile, or  as  one  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  at  all.  In  uiis  application 
Pattern  is  the  more  specinc.  Model 
the  more  general.  Pattern  belongs  to 
some  department  of  conduct.  Model 
to  conduct  and  character  generally  or 
as  a  whole.  Pattern  regards  the 
g^uidance  of  others.  Model  the  integ- 
rity and  completeness  of  the  thing  or 
person  in  itself.  A  man  may  be  a 
pattern  of  honesty,  for  instance,  with- 
out being  a  model  citisen. 
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"  The  SorbooiBta  were  the  oriirin»l«  end 
oar  •chismatiea  in  Sogland  were  the  copiers 
of  rebellioa.  That  Paris  began  and  London 
followed.  "—Dktdkk. 

"  A  hooeewife  in  bed.  at  table  a  ilattem, 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern." 

SwifT. 
"  Socrates  reeommends  to  Alcibiades  as 
the  model  of  his  dcTotions  a  short  prayer 
which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the  nse  of 
his  fHends." — Addisor. 

Precbdent  (lAt.  pr^Kedentf  gpi^g 
before^  part  otprdtcedHre)  ii  Bometbmg^ 
which  comes  down  to  us  witii  the 
MDCtioQ  of  usage  and  common  con- 
sent, as  a  g^de  to  condact  or  judg- 
ment, and,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  has  force  in  other  cases ;  while 
an  example  has  no  force  beyond  it- 
self. 

Case  (Lat.  casus,  cddl^re,  afalUng 
out)  is  used  in  a  loose  way  of  an  oc- 
currence of  a  certain  general  character, 
which,  and  not  the  law  or  principle  of 
it,  is  all  that  occupies  the  mind,  as  a 
sad  case,  a  case  of  teyer  (in  medicine), 
a  case  of  felony  (in  law).  It  is  eyi- 
dent  that  a  particular  case  may  become 
a  precedent. 

"  For  much  he  knows,  and  jnst  eondnsions 

draws 
From  varions  precedents  and  rarions  laws." 

POPK. 

"  Yet  on  his  waj  (no  sign  of  grace. 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 
To  Phabns  he  preferred  his  ease. 
And  beg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day." 

Orat. 

EXASPERATE.  Aooravate. 
Irritate.     Provoee.    AoGRiEys. 

Both  persons  and  feelings  are  said 
to  be  Exasperated,  but  more  com* 
monly  the  former  (Lat.  exaspirdref 
to  make  rough  or  Jierct,  aspery  rough). 
It  is  to  proyoke  bitter  feeling,  or  to 
intensify  it. 

To  AcoRAyATE  (Lat.  aggrdvart,  Ui 
make  heavier,  to  ahnoy)  is  to  make  less 
tolerable  or  excusable,  and  is  only 
properljr  applicable  to  eyils  or  oflences, 
though  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  Irrftate  and  Exasperate. 
In  this  latter  sense  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  idea  is  to  make  to  feel  a 
burden  or  a  grieyance. 

Irritate  (Lat.  trrtters),  unlike  the 
others,  is  employable  in  a  physical  | 


sense,  as  ''to  irritate  the  ikiB;"tat 
there  is  always  a  relation  to  vnm 
and  their  feeungs,  to  both  of  whick 
the  tenn  is  directly  applicsble.  !• 
I  RRrr  ATE  is  less  strong  than  the  otkn, 
and  denotes  the  excitement  of  ibgiit 
resentment  against  the  etnie  ff 
object. 

To  PaoyoEE  (Lat.  prwAcertj  t» 
challengiy  to  stir  uf)  is  strongv,  ib^ 
expresses  the  rousing  of  a  fe«Iinf  d 
decided  anger  and  strong  resentmat 
by  injury  or  insult,  such  as  Dstonllj 
tends  to  actiye  retaliation.  To  Exis- 
PERATE  is  stronger  still,  and  denottsi 
proyocation  to  unrestrained  an^  or 
resentment,  based  upon  a  deteniiiMd 
resentment  or  ill-wiU.  Pbovoii  ex- 
presses a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
proyoker  to  rouse  the  person  proT(^ 
to  defend  himself.  A  troubleaoiDe 
person  aggravates  us  by  his  in^oitii- 
nities,  a  careless  servant  by  kn  re- 
peated acts  of  negligence  or  diiobe- 
dience,  a  clever  £bater  irritatei  iu> 
politioal  opponent  by  his  sarcaios, 
and  would  be  glad  if  he  could  cany  it 
on  to  exasperation.  An  enemy  jvo- 
vokes  by  nis  insults.  A  repetitioa 
of  disagreeable  words,  action,  or 
events,  irritates.  Agoricvb  (>" 
Grief),  is  capable  of  a  milder  forcCf 
and  bears  the  meaning  of  sack  bort 
as  accrues  to  the  sense  of  dieni^  or 
of  right.  He  is  aggrieved  who  W* 
himself  to  have  be^  treated  di^ 
rently  from  what  he  had  a  right  to 
expect.  It  is  by  an  unusual  analog 
that  South  employs  the  term  of  bodHj 
pain: — 

"  Those  pains  that  afflict  the  body  tJ* 
alBictiTe  jnst  so  long  as  thej  aetasl^  po*^ 
the  part  that  they  aggriete" 


Susceptible  persons  and  persons  of  nef 
yous  tempenunent  are  easily  irritated' 
Proud    persons,   as   oyer  estimating 
what  is  due  to  their  ease,  dignity, 
consideration,  or  comfort,  are  pro- 
yoked.    As  irritation  may  come  from 
circumstances,  so  proyocation  is  the 
result   of   treatment,    or    supposed 
treatment,  by  other  persons.  Persons 
of  ardent  temperament,    strong   in 
their  loyes  and  hates,  are  most  capablt 
of  being  exasperated.  Provoee  oiffers 
from  the  rest  in  being  applicable  to 


lence]       discbiminated. 

Dgv  than  tboae  of  persontl 
.    Penons  are  provoked  to 
and  eren  to  laughter. 
pemUTOQ,  to  awmken  jowr  dor- 
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at  BdAw  ia  dead,  and  dmd  too 
I  Mt!  A  eireninstaiicc  of  great 
I  to  mj  affietion."— M XLMOTH, 


10  maa,  aor  irritaU  the  God. 
nfe  of  Him  who  reigna  abore." 

Pop*. 
tflectioo  ealeolatcd  aboTe  all 
lay'the  haaghtineta  of  temper 
ir  flndiog  oot  provoeatunu,  aad 
era  anaer  ao  impetaona,  ia  that 
Ooapel  propoeea,  namely,  that 
•  are,  or  ehortlj  ahall  be,  aop* 
nercT  and  pazdoo  at  the  merejr- 
.*— PaL«t. 

SD.       Excel.       Surpjiss. 

ro.      0vTD0« 

:xKD  (Lat.  eteedirtf  to  go 
md)  is  a  relatiye  term,  im- 
ne  limity  measure,  or  ooan- 
I7  existing,  whether  of  oulk, 
^eighty  diatance,  nnmbor,  or 
jru,  mental,  or  mechanical, 
ased  intransitivelj  and  ab- 
y  as  "The  temperate  man 
uefiil  not  to  exceed ; "  but 
the  measure  of  suificiencjr 
sty  is  understood. 

!£L  (Lat.  excelUbre)  is  nerer 
hut  in  an  honourable  sense, 
^o  far  in  good  qualities  or 
letions  or  ac(]uirements,  oty 
Ty  as  a  transitiye  verb,  to  go 
thiers  in  such  things. 

iPASS  (Fr.  mrvatter)  is  to  go 
noch^  or  otners,  not  hang 
.  like  ExcBu  to  what  is  lau£ 
being  said  of  an  jthinf  which 
degree  of  power  ana  more- 
the  human  mind,  character, 
OS,  especially  in  competition. 
d  directly  both  of  persons 
•rticulars  shore  mentioned, 
ed  hoth  suhjectiyely  end  oh- 
,  of  things  and  our  estimation 

rxifD  (Lat.  tranteefuUn^  to 
%  to  turpau)  is  to  excel  m  a 
ioBett  soaring,  as  it  were, 
i  surmounting  all  harriers. 
(s  less  to  persons  than  to 
and  subjects  of  thought. 


To  OvTDo  is  equiyalent  to  the  Latin 
or  French  turpau^  It  is  accordingly 
a  familiar  term,  with  an  application 
also  familiar.  Hence  it  has  sometimes 
the  undignified  force  of  get  ihe  better 
of  another  in  no  Tery  honourable'wav, 
as  a  synonym  with  outwit.  To  outdo 
is  simply  to  do  something  better  than 
another,  and  to  reap  some  perscmal 
advantage  by  the  fact.  As  excellence 
is  always  good,  so  exeeu  is  always 
evil,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  case;  but  this  force  belongs  to 
the  noun  only,  the  yerb  being 
applicable  to  both  good  and  eyil. 
To  exceed  the  limits  of  truth,  justice, 
propriety,  or  to  exceed  another  in 
yirtoe  or  attainments.  In  short,  ex- 
ceed is  a  term  of  praise  or  dispraise, 
of  fiiyourable  or  uniayourable  force, 
aocordine  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  which  the  term  has  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

'*  Exeeuioe  lenitj  and  iadalgMiM  are 
vltimatel7  exceisivt  rigoor."  —  Kxox* 
Ettojft. 

*•  Who  all  that  time  waa  thonght  axoetditi§ 

wi«e. 
Only  ibr  taking  pains  aad  telling  lies.*' 

DBTDXir. 

"  Though  the  comprehenalon  of  oar  na- 
derataading  cornea  exceeding  abort  of  tho 
raat  extent  of  thinga,  jet  we  ahalJ  hare 
canae  enough  to  magnify  the  bonntlAil 
▲nthor  of  onr  being."— Looks. 

"  To  mark  the  matchlesa  workings  of  the 

Power 
That  ahnta  within  ita   seed  tho   fntaro 

flower. 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  exee^. 
In  colour  these,  and  thoae  delight  the 

amell."  Cowpbb. 

"  He  soars  at  emploTment  ntrpauing  his 
ability  to  manage.' —Barbow. 

"  Then  let  the  firmament  thj  wonder 


Twin  raiae  th j  wonder  bat  iranaeemd  thy 
pwlae."  YoDxe. 

"I  griere  to  bo  oittdmiM  bj  Gaj.'*^ 


EXCELLENCE.    SupiRioRrrr. 

ExcKLLEiTCB  is  su  absoluto  term, 
SuPiaiORiTT  (Fr.  tupMoriti,  L.  Lat. 
tUp^HMtatem^  is  a  relatiye  term,  de- 
noting the  being  more  excellent  than 
others  or  another.  But  Supbrioritt  is 
also  applicable  to  differences  of  social 
or  official  grade,  while  Excbllbmcb  ia 
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[except] 


applicable  onlj  to  pbyricaly  mental, 
and  moral  qaalities.  It  may  be  ob- 
aenred  that  where  no  qaalifying  terms 
are  added,  snpenori^  means  intellec- 
tual ezcellenoe,  and  excellence  means 
mond  superioritj.  An  excellent  man 
is  a  Tery  good  man.  A  superior  per- 
son is  one  of  marked  intelligence  and 
attainments. 

"  Him  whom  Thotif  proAuely  kind, 
Adom'st  with  every  excellence  refined." 

BxATTIB. 

"  The  seote  of  all  which  is  to  oblige  as  to 
treat  all  men  as  becomes  ns  in  the  rank 
and  station  we  are  placed  in,  to  honour 
thoM  which  are  oar  nqferiare  whether  in 
place  or  virtne ;  to  give  that  modest  defe- 
rence to  their  judgments,  that  reverence 
to  their  persons,  that  reepect  to  their 
virtues,  and  homage  to  their  desires  and 
oommands,  which  the  degree  or  kind  of 
their  auperiority  requires.  —ScoTT,  Chru- 
tian  Xj/e. 

EXCEPT.    Besides.     Unless. 

Except  (O,  Fr.  exceptevy  to  except) 
is  excIusiTe,  Besides  (literally,  by 
the  side)  is  additiye.  '* There  was  no 
one  present  except  him,"  means,  take 
him  away,  and  nobody  was  there. 
**  There  was  no  one  present  besides 
him,"  means,  he  was  there,  and  along- 
side of  him  was  nobody. 

Except  and  Unless  (A.S.on-Usan. 
to  unloose,  dismiss)  were  formerly  used 
interchangeably,  but  the  distinction 
is  now  drawn  as  follows :  Except  re- 
lates to  some  general  rule,  incty  or 
case,  to  which  it  introduces  an  excep- 
tion. Unless  denotes  a  diminution, 
which  being  men  something  else 
takes  place;  for  instance,  '^ Unless 
we  make  haste,  we  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," is  tantamount  to,— oiir  pre- 
sent case,  minus  making  haste,  equals 
destruction. 

"  Qod  and  His  Son  except. 
Nought  valued  he  nor  feared." 

MiLTOV. 

"  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
beside  Me  there  is  no  Ood.' —  JE>i^.  Bible. 

"  Seeing  then   no  man  can  plead  elo- 

JluenUj  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak,  it 
olloweth  that  ability  of  speech  is  in  this 
case  a  thing  most  necessary.*' — HooKER. 

EXCESS.  Scperplvity.   Redvn- 

fiANCY. 

Excess  (Lat.  excessusy  a  standing  out 


or  beyond)  denotes  what  is beTOodu 
average,  or  a  fixed  or  a  just  usoost. 

*' Since  both  the  m  and  good  joa  ds  ilikt 

my  peace  deatxtiy. 
That  kUis  me  with  excess  of  grief,  tkitvitk 
of  joy."  Walh. 


I 

.e 


SuPERrLurrr  (Lat.  ftfpcr/hotitss) 
has  reference  to  purposes  and  re^oin- 
ments.  That  is  superiluoas  which  a 
more  than  is  wanted,  or  is  rendend 
useless  by  its  abundance.  An  exoea 
of  rain  would  be  a  fiiU  of  rain  ezoeed* 
ing  the  average ;  a  suporfluitj  wosld 
be  such  a  quantity  as  ooold  notbepot 
to  account. 

"  How  ftne  are  they  of  from  good*^ 
lers  that  can  not  finde  in  their  hsrtes  to 
depart  with  a  title  of  the  abonndaoaoe  isd 
superfhntie  of  their  temporall  goo<k»  to 
heipe  their  neighbours  aeede.**— TnviU» 

Redundancy  (Lat.  rMundantiSjSs 
overflowing)  is  superfluous  abusdaoce. 
It  IS,  howeyer,  applied  especiaUj  to 
certain  matters  of  supply,  ss  of  ntturtl 
supply  ;  as  we  speak  of  a  redundsocj 
of  bile ;  of  one*s  copiousness  of  trordi 
or  expressions ;  as,  a  redandsncj  o> 
language.  An  exuberance  tf  o^^ 
is  redundancy. 

"  Wart  seem  to  be  in  amaaaera  astusl 
consequence  of  the  over-pleaitade  sa,i*^ 
dundaney  of  the  number  of  men  is  ^ 
world."— Hauc 

EXCESSIVE.   Immoderate,  l"*' 

TEMPERATB. 

For  the  idea  of  Excess  see  Exc^^ 
and    Excess.      It  relates   to  m^^. 
amount,  and  is  not  nrcirsnsrilj  c0^^ 
nected  with  moral  agents. 

This  is  the  case  with  iMMOOERAf^    J) 
(Lat.   \m-wM<ToX\ay   not   meuMxtiy^^^ 
and     Intemperate     ^Lat.    tntempj^^^ 
rattu,  untempertd.),  wnicb  differ  vi^^ 
that  the  former  is  applicable  both 
to  agents  and  quantities,  the  latter  to 
agents  alone.    That  is  Immoobratx 
which  exceeds  just,  reasonable,  or 
ordinary  bounds  generally;   Intem- 
perate applies  to  the  unrsetnined 
indulgence  of  the  desires,  or  undue 
licence  given  to  the  will,  or  the  acting 
or  speaking  without  self-control.  Im- 
moderate is  statical,  belonging  to 
quantity,  as  immoderate   ambition; 
Intemperate  is  dynamical,be]|»ging 


^ 


] 

{  ftction ;  li,  intemperate 
yymeDty  licence  of  reeling 

i 

<m 

lenity  sod  iadnlgeAoe  are 
BFOwmw     rigonr.''  —  Evox, 

oned  English  Immoderatb 

the  simple  sense  of  ezces- 

e  immoderatenato£  cold  or 

iltitndee  of  reverend  men  and 

ind  of  iatellectnal  riekeU, 
mudertUe  eaeese  of  itodj 
he  aieUj  heed  t'  outgrew  the 

BUTLKB. 

te  at  large,  who  behaTed  rerj 
uUemp€rat^  on  that  occa- 

S.  Akuiatb.  Encourage. 

:x  (Lsti  exdttdre^  is  to  in- 
I  or  awaken  passion. 

[ATX  (Lat.  dv!(mare)  is  to 
pd  or  instigate  in  an  action 
omenoed  for  the  purpose 
effect  of  prerenting  a  re- 


DI8GBIMIKATED. 
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rRAO  wCFr,gneouragerfeasury 
m  to  dissipate  fear  or  mis- 
be  hope  or  success,  so  that 
o£  glory  or  interest  shall 
r  titt  appearances  of  diffi- 
iger. 

Awaken.     Rouse  or 
iwcrrx.    SnuuLATB. 

rs  (Lat.  tstf(tir€f  to  fum- 
Eati)  is  te  call  out  into 
Titj  what  before  existed 
r  calmer  state,  or  to  rouse 

>  state  fiaculties  or  powers 
ore  were    dormant.    The 

>  used  of  purely  ph^ical 
e  excite  heat  by  friction. 

(A.S.dwaenan)  is  to  rouse 
}  of  sleep,  or.  analogously, 
ythinff  that  has  lain  quiet, 
ere,  (formant,  as  to  awaken 
r  lore,  and  is  applicable 
telligent  subjects.  It  de- 
tier  and  more  continuous 
ipt  influence  than  Excite, 
effect  produced  may  be 
at.  The  passions  genmlly 
,  as  the  stronger  passions 
(d  or  rousedy  except  when 


**  proToked  "  has  the  sense  of  calling 
forth  externally,  as  contempt,  lao^- 
ter,  a  smile. 

Rouse  (A.S.  hrucianf  to  thakey  vi- 
fmite)  is  to  awaken  in  a  sudden  or 
startung  manner,  so  as  to  bring  into 
an  energetic  state  by  a  strong  im- 
pulse. 

To  Incite  (Lat.  inctldre,  to  vrgs 
forward)  is  to  excite  to  a  specific  act 
or   end   which   the   inciter   has  in 
view. 

To  Stimulate  is  to  quicken  into 
activity  (Lat.  ttXmtUartj  «<Ymii/us,  a 
goad),  ana  to  a  certain  end.  Men  are 
exciteid  when  their  passions,  desires, 
or  interest  are  roused ;  they  are  sti- 
mulated when  they  are  induced  to 
make  greater  exertions,  as  by  a  hope 
of  reward  or  any  other  external  im- 

Sulse.  They  are  awakened  out  of  in- 
ifference,  roused  out  of  lethargy  and 
torpor,  incited  by  the  designing  in- 
fluence of  others,  stimulated  by  new 
motives  of  action. 

"  Hope  is  the  grand  exciier  of  industry.  ** 
— Baxbow. 

"When  their  consciences  are  thoaronghly 
awakened  hj  some  great  affliction,  or  the 
near  approach  of  death  and  a  liTelj  tense 
of  aaoUuf  world."— Tiixotbox. 

"  His  present  fears  rather  than  any  tme 
penitence  rauud  him  up.''->WATXiiLANi>. 

*'  The  absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the 
eoncnrrenoe  of  many  cirenmstaaees,  alto- 
ffether  resembling  those  which  had  been  so 
uTonrable  to  the  late  monarch,  mcitetf  him 
to  a  similar  attempt." — BuxKS. 

Men  are  incited  to  what  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  given  their 
efforts.  They  are  conunonly  stimulated 
to  something  which  they  are  pursuing, 
or  intending  to  pursue,  but  with  want 
of  energy.  There  are  some  persons 
so  hard-nearted  that  the  gpreatest  suf- 
ferings in  others  excite  in  them  no 
feeling  of  generosity  or  even  pity. 
Others  again  are  so  excitable  by  all 
that  fi^oes  on  around  them,  that  they 
are  always  changing  their  moods  ac- 
cording to  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  bv  change  of  circumstances. 
One  seeks  to  excite  the  man  who  is 
wanting  in  specific  interest,  or  reso- 
lution, or  who  is  acting  lazily  or  lan- 
guidly, or  who  halts  or  draws  back. 
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SYNONYMS 


[excuse] 


One  teekfl  to  ineite  the  man  who 
seems  to  tike  an  object  too  little  to 
hearty  and  in  whom  no  motiye  seems 
to  exist  strong  enough  to  quicken  his 
thoughts  and  movements. 

'*  The  nature  of  imperfect  animah  it  toch 
that  thej  are  apt  to  hare  bat  a  dull  and 
■Inggiab  eenee,  a  flat  and  insipid  taste  of 
Kood,  unless  it  be  quickened  and  ttiMukOMl, 
heightened  and  inrigorated  br  being  c<Hn- 
pand  to  the  contrary  eTtl.''—^n>W0RTS. 

EXCUSE.  Pardon.  Forgivs. 
Condone. 

We  EzcusB  (Lat.exrtuar«ytore(eaM 

frofn  a  charge j  to  exetue)  wheneyer  we 

exempt  from  the  imputation  of  hlame, 

or,  by  an  extension  of  meaning,  re- 

fsrd  as  not  absolutely  calling  for 
lame,  and  so  admitting  of  being 
yiewed  leniently.  When  used  re- 
flexiyely  it  sometimes  means  no  more 
than  to  decline,  or  to  take  such  ex- 
emption to  one's  self.  Instances  of  these 
uses  are  as  follows :  **  I  excuse  his 
conduct,  considering  the  extraordinarr 
provocation  under  which  he  acted. 
*'  I  have  received  his  invitation,  but 
intend  to  excuse  myself"  (or  to  send 
an  excuse),  the  force  of  the  phrase 
being  to  relieve  one's  self  from  the 
blame  of  neglect  by  an  apology. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  Par- 
ian (Fr.  pardanntr,  L.  Lat.perdinare) 
a  great  fault  or  a  crime.  We  excuse 
commonly  what  relates  to  ourselves. 
We  pardon  offences  against  rule,  law, 
morals.  We  excuse,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, ,when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  that  a  kindly  nature  is 
justified  in  viewing  them  leniently. 
We  pardon  as  a  summary  act  of  power, 
generosity,  or  merer.  Kings  pardon 
criminals,  and  friends  may  excuse  each 
other,  rardon  is  always  from  a  su- 
perior. Excusing  may  come  frt>m  a 
'  superior  or  an  equal.  We  also  excuse 
from  obligations  which  are  not  moral, 
but  only  social,  oflkial,  or  conyen- 
tional,  as  if  the  Queen  should  excuse 
the  attendance  on  some  particular  oc- 
casion of  an  officer  of  state.  We  ex- 
cuse an  apparent  fault,  we  pardon  a 
real  one.  Tolerance  excuses,  indul- 
gence pardons. 

"  Homicide  in  selMefence  upon  a  sudden 
affiraj  is  also  exauaN§  rather  than  justifl- 
able  bj  the  English  law."— BlaoksTOXX. 


**  His  (the  king^}  power  of  ^ordosnf  w 
said  by  our  Sazoo  aaoestws  to  be  derived* 
lege  jure  dignitatis ;  and  it  is  dedind  it 
Parliament  by  Statute  27  Hen.  TIIL  tkit 
no  other  person  hath  power  to  pordM  tf 
remit  anj  treason  or  felonies."— AiiL 

Forgive  (A.S.  /br-ffefou,  to  pu 
away  J  and  so,  likeGr.  a^unu,  to  r«iit) 
differs  from  both  in  relating  ooljto 
offences  against  one's  self.  It  meitf 
etymolog^cally  the  same  as  PiKDOSt 
meaning  to  give  in  such  a  wtj  as  to 
forego,t.e. ,  the  memory  and  the  poniab- 
ment  of  the  offence.  Omissions  tn^ 
neglects  or  slight  commissions  maj  be 
excused,  graver  offences  and  crime* 
pardoned,  personal  insults  and  injuries 
forgiven. 

'*  Fcrgivt  us  our  trespasses,  as  wtforyitt 
them  that  trespass  against  us."— X«ra'' 
Prayer. 

Kindness  prompts  to  fbrgircoessr 
mercy  to  pardon.  We  ars  nerer 
hindered  from  forgiving;  hot  the 
nature  of  an  offence  may  be,  in  tbe 
eye  of  the  law,  such  that  we  maj  hive 
no  power  or  authority  to  pardon  it 

Condons   (Lat.  eondhum)  htf  s 
leg^  air,  and  denotes  generally  t  eon* 
structive  pardon,  that   is,  soch  be- 
haviour towards  another  ss,  witbdst 
the  formal  expression  of  fbrgiveneUr 
implies  that  the  offence  has  hten  o^ 
looked.    In  the  ecclesiastical  U^r^^ 
had  the  special  meaning  of  a  pv^^ 
express  or  implied  on  the  part  of  t^ 
husband  or  the  wife  for  a  breach  of  ^ 
marriage  vow.  , 

**  The  same  (sin)  remaining  in  the  bb0^ 
like  manner  as  it  did  before,  i 


man  in 


nuui  ta  liKr  inannwr  as  n  fua  Dcioret  ^\^ 
donation  is  only  taken  swaj  bj  a  not  'x^0^ 
tation  of  the  guilt,** — MouiTTAGr. 

EXECRABLE.  Abominablb.  D^ 

TESTA  BLB. 

That  is  ExBCRABLB  which  raises  ^ 
liyely  feeling  of  horror  or  indignation  ^ 
as  bein^  worthy  of  reprobation  (Lat^ 
exsecnin,  to  twm  grtatly). 

That  is  Abominablb  ($te  Abomi- 
natb)  which  excites  a  distinct  fiseling 
of  personal  desire  of  avoidance  from 
any  motiye  but  fear,  as  an  *'  abomi- 
nable nuisance.'*  Habnedand  contempt 
combined  make  the  abominable  in 
persons.  It  is  employed  of  things  in 
the  sense  of  intensely  disagr«!eabie. 


[exhobt] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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OlTISTABLK   (LaL  dttdStokUtSy   di' 

Icttcriy  to  eurttf  lit.  invoking  the  deity 

texnXmu)  is  properly  UBed  of  sucn 

Abitnct  properties,  or  persons  in  re- 

ferenoe  to  tnem,  ts  desenre  morol  re- 

proiatioR  on  principle;  ss,  detestable 

noes,  mieltjy  ooivvdice,  tyranny,  or 

tTTiots.    Tbey  rise  in  force  in  this 

order,  abominable,  detestable,   exe- 

cnble.     The  employment  of  these 

terms  as  byperboucal  expressions  at 

nadom  has  tended  much  to  confound 

their  relative  character.    The  terms 

ue  often  employed  of  productions, 

perfonnances,and  works  of  art,but  Ds- 

TtfTABUE  and  Execrable  might  refer 

to  the  performance,  Abominable  to  the 

nbject  represents,  as  in  a  painting. 

"  Th«  object  of  a  battle  was  no  longer 
^Bjitj  gloiy,  but  Mirdid  lucre,  or  somethiag 
•till  mora  exeerabfy  flagitious."— Knox. 

"  Wbere  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature 

breeds 
fentrsc,  all    monstrous,    all    prodigious 

tiiina, 
^cmmabu,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Thta  hbles  fet  have  feigned  or  fear  con- 

eeired, 
^><»fau  and  hj^ns  uid  chimeras  dire.** 

MZLTOM. 

"  Cader  the  strong  image  of  the  unfitness 

asd  oftomiJiaMenes*  and  detestabUneu  and 

JkroCukeaesa  of  any  nncleanness  or  impurity 

^fpeariag  in  the  Temple  of  Ood,  the  odions- 

^csi  of  all  mcnral  impurity,  of  all  debauched 

^CMtiees  whatsoever  in  any  person  who  pru- 

mettm  himself  to  be  a  worshipper  of  Ood,  is 

*i«t  forth  after  a  taon  lively  and  affecting 

^— Clarke. 


EXERCISE.     Practise.    Exert. 

Exercise  (LAt.ex«recre)  is  actively 
"%)  employ  a  power  or  property  inhe- 
^nt  in  or  oelonging  to  ourselves, 
^whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
social;  as  to  exercise  one's  self,  one's 
^mxme  or  legs,  patience  or  cruel^,  au- 
thority or  office,  power  or  influence. 

It  is  less  sustained  than  Practise 
<Fr.  vratiqujer)  and  more   sustained 
^than  Exert  (Lat.  exslirire.  to  thrust 
/orth,  part,  extertum)*    To  exercise 
^bckrance  would  imply  a  particu- 
lar  case,    to    practise    forlNearanoe 
"Would  imply  that   it    was    natural, 
^ff  exhibited  habitually  by  waj  of 
•tlf-discipline.    We  may  be  said  to 
practise  not  only  mental   or  moral 
qualities,    but    occupations,    trades, 
srti.    We  exert  force,  strengUi,  vio- 


lence, ability,  in  the  abstraot^  or  any- 
thing within  OS  which  is  of  tM  nature 
of  an  active  &culty,  as  the  mind,  the 
powers  of  inyention  or  imaffiuation, 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  undentand- 
in^,  and  the  like :  and  this  commonly 
with  reference  to  some  specific  end  or 
design.  In  order  to  exercise  we  must 
exert  repeatedly.  We  exert  the  voice 
in  order  to  be  audible  to  those  who 
are  deaf  or  distant;  we  exercise 
it  in  order  to  attain  power,  flexibility, 
clearness  of  enunciation,  and  the  like. 

"  But  we  leam  from  Scripture  further 
that  His  providence  extends  even  in  the 
minutest  instances  to  each  of  us  in  parti- 
cular, and  that  not  the  smallest  thin^  comes 
to  pass  but  by  His  appointment  or  wise  per- 
mission ;  that  His  continual  superinten- 
dency  may  be  ever  exercised  towards  us  for 
our  good."— SxcKXB. 

"Discourse  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance is  as  necessary  at  times  for  the  re- 
laxation of  our  minds  as  exercise  without 
business  for  the  refireshment  of  our  bodies. 
It  is  a  proper  exertion  of  that  cheerfulness 
which  Qod  hath  plainly  desiffned  us  to 
show  on  small  occasions  as  well  as  great." 
— Seckkb. 

The  idea  contained  in  Practise  is  the 
active  conformity  to  some  established 
rule,  law,  method,  or  custom.  It  is 
therefore  in  its  nature  imitative,  and  a 
thing  of  discipline  whether  in  morals, 
manners,  calhng,  art,  or  science. 

"  As  this  advice  je  practise  or  reject. 
So  hope  success  or  dread  the  dire  effect** 

Popx,  Homer, 

EXHORT.    Persuaoe. 

Exhortation  (Lat  exhortationem ) 
has  for  its  end  something  practical 
either  to  be  done  or  to  be  aostained 
from.  It  is  ordinarily  the  act  of  a 
superior  in  wisdom  or  position. 

Persuasion  (Lat.  persuasionem)  is 
the  act  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  for 
the  occasion  puts  himself  upon  an 
equality.  The  power  of  persuasion, 
therefore,  is  more  purely  moral, 
having  in  it  more  of  one's  own  assent 
and  less  of  another's  entreaty  or  im- 
pelling. Exhortation  is  commonly  on 
sterner  matters,  as  matters  of  neces- 
sity or  duty ;  persuasion,  ou  matters 
of  self-interest:  but  persuasion  is  not 
of  facts  or  of  the  aostract  truth  of 
propositions.  This  is  expressed  bjr  the 
word  coni/itMtf •  Yet  where  the  subject- 
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matter  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which 
the  eridence  is  partly  moral  and  not 
•imply  logical  or  scientific,  the  term 
Pbrsuaob  might  be  employed.  If  one 
thought  that  the  moon  was  larger 
than  the  snn,  astronomy  would  con- 
▼ince  him  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
thought  that  Tice  would  ]«m1  to  his 
happiness,  morals  would  persuade  him 
to  tne  contrary.  Formerly,  persuade 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  inculcate  by 
argument  or  expostulation,  **  Persuad- 
ing the  things  oonoeniing  the  king- 
dom of  God."  It  is  now  only  em- 
ployed of  such  inculcation  as  is  suc- 
cessful to  more  another. 

**  Eroy  man  that  will  make  himself  emi- 
nent in  anjr  rirtne  will  be  a  light  to  the 
world ;  his  life  will  be  a  constant  sermon, 
and  he  will  often  prove  as  effectual  a  bene- 
factor to  those  about  him  bj  his  example 
as  others  are  by  their  counsels  and  exhorta- 
turn*."— ShjLRP. 

*'  We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible.*' 


EXIST.     Be.    Subsist.     Live. 

Bb  is  called  the  substantive  verb, 
as  expressing  substance  or  beine.  It 
is  the  A.S.  b^,  to  he.  Parts  of  what 
grammarians  call  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  to  be,  arc,  in  fact,  radically 
different  derivatives ;  e.^.,  <u,  u,  toas. 
Analogous  instances  occur  in  other 
languages,  as  in  Latin,  esse,  fui. 
This  verb,  except  seldom,  as  in 
Shakespeare's,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
is  employed  to  express  relative,  modi- 
fied, or  concrete,  and  not  abstract 
and  independent,  being,  as.  "  To  be 
himpy,"  "  I  am  miserable,  "  Her- 
cules was  a  hero,"  "  Three  and  two 
are  five."  Being  thus  subjective,  the 
verb  it  applicable  to  what  has  no  ob- 
jective existence  at  all.  Thus  a  thing 
very  often  is  which  does  not  exist,  as 
''lue  philosopher's  stone  is  a  chi- 
mera," in  other  words,  has  no  exis- 
tence. The  common  use  of  the  verb 
to  be  is  that  of  a  copula,  or  the  logical 
link  between  subject  and  predicate. 

In  the  way  of  a  mere  copula,  the 
yerb  Exist  (Lat.  exsistlire,  to  arm 
forth,  to  exitt)  is  not  used,  but  always 
Mi  a  force  beyond  it,  even  where  it 
msy  leem  that  to  Be  might  have  been 
mbftitatsd  for  it,  and  denotes  being 


[exist] 

in  its  totality,  as  a  truth  othiXjV^ 
not  a  mode  or  relationship.  To  aiM 
is  emphatically  opposed  to  the  m»^ 
nary,  unreal,  or  pretended. 

To  Subsist  (Lat.  tuhsistirt,  to  stm 
still)  is  a  philosophical  term,  exms- 
ing  existence  as  oased  upon  ill  "for* 
mal  cause ; "  this  being  the  btm  d 
its  existence,  as  the  "  material  oiase " 
was  the  basis  ofour  conception  of  tliit 
existence.  So  characteristic  was  this 
idea  of  a  8ubstratum,that  the  term  isi]>* 
plied  to  the  mere  vegetative  life  of  mi- 
mals  as  supported  by  what  tends  to  ooQ- 
rish  them,  as  "  Tigers  subsist  on  flnh," 
&c.  Hence  Subsist  is  common] j  m 
of  relative  or  dependent  exatace. 
That  which  is  not  changed  or  de- 
stroyed still  subsists.  Man's  life  » 
uncertain.  The  phoenix  does  nrt 
exist.  All  that  is  of  human  appoint- 
ment subsists  but  for  a  time. 

To  Live  (A.S.  /^Mow)  is  to  exitt 
with  the  Amotions  of  vitality,  cosi- 

1>rehending  every  grade  mm  the 
owest  degree  of  mere  sentience  witb- 
out  reflexion,  consciousness,  or  will, 
as  in  the  plants,  up  to  the  crettnrci 
themselves  endowed  with  these. 

"  Thus  Shalt  thou  say  unto  the  ebildrta 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  uato  jroa."— 
SibU. 


"  Wbaterer  ezise«  has  a  eaase,  s  reMOS, 
a  sround  of  its  ezisteaoe,  a  fboadstios  « 
which  its  existeace  relies,  a  groaDd  of  r^ 
son  why  it  doth  exist  rather  than  sot  atU 
either  in  the  necessity  of  its  own  nttire, 
and  then  it  must  hare  been  of  itself  etcnw. 
or  in  the  will  of  some  other  being,  nsd  tjea 
that  other  being  must  at  least  in  the  oi«' 
of  nature  and  eausality  haTe  existed  before 
it."— Clarxe. 

"  Erery  person  hath  his  own  suhsi^^' 
which  no  other  besides  hath,  althoogb  tkert 
be  others  beside  that  are  of  the  isae  "^ 
stance. "— HooKKR. 

"  In  Him  we  live  and  more  and  hsTCov 
being."— BAfc. 

EXPECT.     Await. 

To  Expect  (Lat.  exspectare^  t»^ 
out  for)  is  a  mental  act,  to  A^^fJ 
(O.  Ft.  awaiter,  orig.  firom  Ger.  i^'^J* 
a  watch f  from  which  mod.  Ger.  *^^, 
guard,  vxUch)  is  a  moral  act.  ^*  ^ 
pect  when  we  have  arrived  •^^^ 
conclusion  that  something  future  ^^ 
really  happen  in  all  probability- .     ^ 
await  it  when  we  look  upon  ' 
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md  have  prepared  oanelTes 
.  We  maj  expect  what  may 
>t  interest  tu  personally ;  but 
that  wbichy  when  it  oomeSy 
^  oorsehres.  The  old  man 
to  die  happy  if  he  awaits 
h  serenity  and  hope. 

h  -nrtom  m  aaqacatioiiablj  w<ir- 
eboasn  for  its  own  mIm,  fren 
17  ezpeetoHoH  of  reward,  jet  it 
lUow  that  it  is  therefore  entirelf 
nt,  and  able  to  topport  a  man 
dnd  of fsflleringa,  ana  eren  death 
ta  take*  withoat  any  proapect  of 
npenee." — CxoJiKB. 
leard,  and  for  a  epaee  resigned 
pitj  an  his  manlj  mind, 

tin  his  rage,  he  boms  to  fight ; 
owttttM   Um    with   collected 
bt.*  Pop*,  Homer. 


DIENT.  Resource.  Shift. 

INCX. 

isNT  (Lat.  expUitf  it  if  expe- 
iiFT  (AJ3.  teSfftanf  to  dtoide, 
or  Ger.  aehndttn^  to  tkove^ 
d  CoNTRiTANCB  ^O.  Fr.  cen- 
find)  are  intemu  and  artifi- 
louaca  (Fr.  mamrocy  aoureo ; 
m  wmrdrtjLst,  surgtre^to  nmS 
f  be^  eztornalandnatnraL  A 
loe  indicates  mechanical  in- 
or  at  least  operatiTe  skill, 
lay  or  ma^r  not  have  been 
'  under  special  cireomstances. 
{  both  orthe  set  of  contriring 
thing  contriTed.  An  expe- 
a  contriTanoe  more  or  less 
bnt  irregnlar,  and  sought  for 
od  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
moss ot  the  case.  Itisakind 
horixed  subetitute  for  Aore 
id  modes  of  doing  things.  A 
a  expedient  which  does  not 
o  be  more  than  temporary 
imperfect,  a  mere  evasion  of 
.  A  resource  is  often  that  on 
e  others  are  based.  So  it  may 
of  slriU  in  oontriTsnoe  to  find 
late  expedient  in  limited,  re- 
Shift  is  in  the  commonest 
and  usuaUv  relates  to  objects 
id  extemafy  Contrivance  to 
of  more  importance,  and  £x- 
to  those  even  of  the  highest. 
ses  are  especially  to  be  noted 
an  expedient  and  a  resource. 
rst  place.  Resource  is  much 
er  tennov  the  two.    The  ex- 
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pedient  is  a  means  for  extricating 
one's  self  from  an  embamssment,  or  lor 

etting  orer  a  difficultv  of  any  kind. 

~  e  resource  is  a  way  or  recovery  from 
some  serious  fall,  or  a  way  out  of 
great  distress.  The  resource  supposes 
an  evil  to  be  repaired,  the  expedient 
only  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  We 
have  to  make  use  of  expedients  erery 
day  of  our  lives ;  we  have  to  seek  re- 
sources when  calamities  befall  us. 
Experience,  industry,  promptitude, 
cleverness,  will  furnisn  us  witn  expe- 
dients ;  a  strong  brain,  and  a  resolute 
will,  genius,  fortune,  power,  wealth, 
create  resources.  A  man  who  is  in  debt 
sells  off  a  portion  of  his  property  as  an 
expedient  to  meet  the  oeinieuuis  of  his 
creditors ;  when  he  has  mortgaged  or 
sold  it  all  he  hits  got  to  the  end  of  his 
resources. 

*'  Like  trieks  of  state  to  stop  a  raging  flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad-bnuned  senate^  CMod, 
Of  all  txpedietUi  never  one  was  good." 

Dbtdsn. 

"  Threatenings  mixed  with  prayers,  his 
last  retouree"  Ibid, 

"  ril  Had  a  thonsaad  $hifU  toget  away." 
— Shakespxarx. 

"  Oovemaent  is  a  eimtrivimea  ef  hnmaa 
wisdom  to  provide  for  hnman  wants."— 

BURKX. 

EXPEDIENT.    Fit. 

ExrEDiENcr  (sm  Expedient)  is  a 
kind  of  FrTNESS  (O.  Fr.  faiet,  fait, 
wroughtffora  fwrpott :  We  doe  wood  ; 
but  SxEAT,  Etym.  Diet.,  better :  Icel. 
JipCt  to  knit  together),  namely,  that 
kmd  which  is  personally  advantageous. 
That  which  is  expedient  is  necessarily 
fit,  for  that  cannot  conduce  to  an  ao- 
vantageous  end  which  is  unsuitable  or 
improper;  but  unless  that  which  is 
fittug  be  required,  and  be  conducive 
to  the  welfiure  ot  benefit  of  the  person, 
then,  however  fitting  it  may  be,  it  will 
answer  no  profitable  end,  and  so  will 
not  be  expedient.  Fitness  regards 
every  kind  of  appropriateness,  as 
moral  fitness;  expediency  regards 
only  adaptation  to  self-interest,  or  ten- 
dency to  promote  a  proposed  object. 

"  It  is  ezpedietU  tar  von  that  I  go  away.* 

"  He,  and  He  only.  Is  the  oompeteut. 
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proper,  an4  unerring  indfe  upon  what  per. 
sons  end  <m  whetoonoitions  it  iMjit  for  Him 
to  bestow  His  fsTonrs/'^CuLBKB. 

EXPERIMENT.  Trial.  Proof. 

ExpBRiMBNT  (Lat.  exph^mentumy 
egpenriy  to  try)  relates  properly  to 
the  truth  of  uiiiigs.  It  detennineii 
clean,  remoyes  doubt  and  ignorance. 

Trial  (Fr.  trier y  to  ffiek  or  ehMm) 
concerns  particularl  J  the  ««  of  things, 
and  judges  of  what  is  suitable  or  un- 
suitable. 

Proof  (Lat.  pr)ibare)  relates  more 
to  the  Quality  of  things,  and  deter- 
mines wnether  a  thing  is  good  or  bad, 
determines  the  better,  and  reassures 
under  suspicion.  The  object  of  ex- 
periment 18  to  know,  of  trisJ  to  choose, 
and  of  proof  to  be  certain.  By  ex- 
periment we  persuade  ourselves  that 
something  exists  or  not,  by  trial  we 
learn  its  qualities,  and  by  proof  whe- 
ther it  has  the  qualities  we  attributed 
to  it.  Experiment  confirms  our  opi- 
nions. It  is  the  handmaid,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  mother  of  science. 
Trial  corrects  and  guides  our  taste, 
proof  establishes  our  confidence.  It 
u  our  jecurity  against  error  and  de- 
ception. 

EXPERIMENTAL.   Tentative. 

ExpRRiM  ENTAL  (Lat.  eipcrwientumf 
a  proof  J  trial)  is  in  its  general  sense 
pertainmg  to  experiment,  and  in  its 
specific  use  to  some  characteristic  of  ex- 
periment. So  far  as  experiment  means 
trial  distinct  fix>m  experience,  Expe- 
RiMSNTAL  means  haxardous ;  so  far  as 
Experiment  brings  to  light,  experi- 
mental means  ascertained.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  that  it  appears  as  a  syno- 
nym with  Tentatite  (Lat.  tentdtnnUf 
UrUarey  to  try).  In  this  connexion  the 
Experimental  hazards  results,  the 
TsNTATirshaxarda  success.  An  expe- 
rimental proceeding  is  entered  upon  to 
see  what  comes  of  it,  a  tentatiye  pro- 
ceeding with  the  hope  of  some  good 
coming,  eren  if  the  triab  be  frequent 
and  the  success  only  occasional.  The 
miracles  of  the  Christian  ^x>8tles,  ac- 
cording to  Paley,  were  not  tentative, 
that  is,  they  did  not  succeed  now  ana 
then  out  of  a  number  of  trials. 


EXPIATION.    Atomemeitt. 

Expiation  (Lat.  expiany  (e  mk 
atonement  for)  is  the  extinction  of 
guilt  by  sunerin^  or  penalty.  Aron- 
mbnt  adds  to  this  the  idea  of  satisk- 
tion  or  reparation  to  an  injured  pstf 
(atonement  being  the  settmg  et  m). 
The  malefactor,  tor  instance,  expiata 
his  crimes  on  the  gallows.  If  this  were 
spoken  of  as  an  atonement,  it  ▼oold 
he  under  the  yiew  of  reparatioa  him^ 
thus  made,  either  to  tne  ptrties  be 
had  injured,  or  to  humani^,  or  to  tbe 
Sute. 

"  It  was  e  coounonand  receiTed  doetriae 
among  the  Jews  that  for  some  nns  s  ms 
was  pardoned  presentlj  npon  hii  repn- 
tanoe ;  that  other  sins  were  not  pardoBed 
till  the  solemn  day  of  expiatum,  wluch  cane 
onoe  a  jear ;  that  other  sins  which  wereyi^ 
greater  were  not  to  be  exp&ntetf  hat  bysoaK 
grieTona  temp<MraI  affliction.**— Shabp. 

"To  atone  or  make  him  atoneagaiavitb 
the  offender. ''—BsTRBiDGB. 

EXPIRE.    Die. 

To  Expire  (  Lat.  exsptrore,  to  kneiki 
out  ^  is  appropriately  used  of  animih 
which  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that  they  live  aod 
that  they  due  or  expire.  All  Imof 
things  either  die  or  expire.  Alithinjp 
that  die  or  expire  are  not  necesnrujr 
liying  things,  for  to  die  is  used  analo- 
gousfy,  as  **  to  let  a  secret  die  within 
tke  breast,"  and  oftener  with  the  tddi- 
tion  of  the  word  out  or  away.  Trees  H^e 
and  die,  but  do  not  expire.  The  fltfo^ 
of  a  candle,  and  tbe  periods  of  tim^^ 
neither  liye  nor  die,  yet  are  ssid  ^ 
expire. 

"  Oh  why  do  wretched  men  ao  much  de«X* 
To  draw  their  daja  onto  the  atmost  dat^^ 

And  do  not  rather  wiah  them  soon  expcre. 
Knowing  the  miaery  of  their  eaute  ?  " 

8PESSER. 

"  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  there  of  ye  shall 
•orely  die.^'—BibU. 

EXPLAIN.  Elucidate.  Illuv 
trate.     Exemplify. 

To  Explain  (Lat.  exvUnarey  to 
make  plain  or  clear)  is  simply  to  make 
intelligible  by  remoying  obscurity  or 
misunderstanding. 

To  Elucidate  (iluMarty  to  wtake 
clear;  /ficem,  light)  and  Illustrate 
{iUustrarey  to  light  up)  are  to  make 
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intellinble.  TI19  field  of 
n  may  oe  broad  or  narrow ; 
ain  a  word,  or  a  chapter  of 
while  explanation  in  itself 
d  and  minute.  The  field  of 
I  is  oommonlT  broad.  We 
eak  of  elucidating  words, 
a.  Illustration  is  Tiyideluoi- 
sertain  specific  and  effeotiTe 
similitudes,  comparisons, 
e  incidents  or  anecdotes, 
Le,  graphic  representations 
urtistie  drawings.  Explana- 
rrer,  depends  as  much  on 
And  Tiews  of  the  explainer 
e  thing  explained.  A  sub- 
only  be  elucidated  or  illus- 
oe  way,  but  it  might  be  ex- 
different  and  eren  contra- 
according  to  the  explainers, 
m  is  a  process  by  which  the 
comprehended  becomes  un- 
f  assimilating  it  to  the  easy 
ar,  or  the  more  difficult 
»ted  by  the  less  difficult,' 
le  means  of  principles  al- 
pted  and  known.  A  propo- 
is  paradoxical  so  long  as 
Dt  see  the  link  which  con- 
Ji  such  known  and  received 
when  this  is  shown  we 
Lmes  almost  ashamed  that 
see  the  explanation.  In 
rttematic  science  it  is  a  de- 
anation  is  needed,  because 
leding  position  ought  so 
bllow  upon  the  preceding 
torn,  for  explanation  shaU 

mnswY  (Lat.'«xempit<ffi,an 
djTUicre,  to  makg)  when  we 
ilrastrate  by  producing  an 
f  the  law  or  rule.    (See 


Moa  that  oU  people  m- 
t  tboee  thiagi  which  entered 
looffhu  when  their  memoriei 
T  foU  atmkifth  and  Tigonr  i« 
ably  exeni^}it/ied  in  this  good 
wlf  when  we  are  in  eonrem- 
•dian. 

led  of  him  who  was  to«rp2a£n 
Pansts,  I  told  him,  woold  ez- 
if  them  one  way,  and  the  So- 
ber. The  Remonstrants  and 
Jwits  gave  their  diflinrent 
>robablythe  Trinitarians  and 
IS  will  profess  that  they  imder- 
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stand  not   each   other's   explications.** -- 

LOCKX. 

"Proof  and  ftirther  tiuddaiUim  of  the 
matters  complained  of." — BuBKX. 

'*To  prove  him  and  illustrate  his  high 

WOrth.^-^HAXXSPBABJE.     * 

EXPLICIT.  Express.  Explana- 
tory.   Categorical. 

Explicit  (Lat.  expUdttu,  duen- 
tangledy  part,  of  expmdrej  to  unfold) 
denotes  the  entire  unfolding  of  a  thing 
in  detail  of  expression,  and  so  as  to 
meet  ewery  point  and  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplement. 

Explanatory  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
essentially  supplemental,  and  the  ne- 
cessity ofexplanation  often  arises  from 
matters  not  having  been  made  suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

Express  (Lat.  expreuut,  described, 
especially  in  words,  part.of  eipriCm^-e) 
combines  force  with  clearness  and  no- 
tice of  detail.  Explicit  calls  attention 
to  the  comprehenaiTeness  and  pointed- 
ness  of  the  particulars.  Express  to  the 
force,  directness,  and  plainness  of  the 
whole.  An  express  aeclaration  goes 
forcibly  and  directly  to  the  point.  An 
explicit  declaration  leaves  nothing  am- 
biguous. Philosophically,  it  is  opposed 
to  implicit. 

"The  baptiunal  creed,  I  say,  most  of 
necessity  contain  explieitly  in  it  at  least  all 
the  ftmoamentals  of  fUth/' — Clares. 

"  As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  a  eongress — an  alternative  ez- 
preo/yproposed  to  them — they  did  not  con- 
descend to^igniiy  their  pleasure.**— Burks. 

'*  Yet  to  SQch  as  are  groonded  in  the  troe 
belief,  these  ezvtoiatory  creeds,  the  Nioene 
and  this  of  Atnanasins,  might  perhaps  be 
spared ;  for  what  is  supernatural  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition.'* — Drt- 
Dxir. 

Categorical  (Gr.  tutrnycpur,  to 
vredicate)  is  a  term  which  wears  a 
logical  air.  A  categorical  proposition 
is  distinguished  from  a  hypothetical 
one ;  hence,  that  is  categorical  which  is 
a  straightforward  expression  or  state- 
ment distinctly  affirmative  or  negative, 
without  doubt,  hesitation,  qualifica- 
tion, conditions,  or  contingencies, 
plain  and  to  the  point. 

"  They  uipointed  that  of  the  synod  two 
shonid  be  cnosen  delegates  who  should  im- 
mediately go  to  them,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  synod  warn  them  to  lay  by  all  other 
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uifwert,  and  at  the  next  Marion  eateaori- 
ealtff  answer  whether  thej  would  eznibit 
thar  minds  eoneeming  the  points  in  con- 
troTenj  or  no."— Halb. 

EXPLOIT.     Feat.    Achievb- 

MENT. 

Exploit  (Fr.  exploiter,  to  work, 
make  the  most  off  Lat.  erpttcitare)  is  a 
term  of  chiralrous  character,  indicat- 
ine  a  deed  of  which  adyentaroasneea 
and  strength  are  the  characteristics. 

A  Feat  (Fr.  fait^  Lat  factum^  a 
thing  done,  a  deea)  ia  the  same  thmg 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  admitting  a 
lareer  admixture  of  the  elements  of 
skill  or  eleYemess:  as  we  might  speak 
of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  die  Great, 
and  of  a  feat  of  horsemanship. 

Acuietement  (Fr.  aehever,  to  bring 
to  a  heady  ehefy  eiput,  a  head^  points 
not  only  to  the  greatness  of  tne  deed 
but  to  the  qualities  which  have  led  to 
it,  which  may  have  been  less  showy 
than  force  and  skill,  and  have  com- 
prised perseYerance,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry. 

"  The  spirit-stirring  form 
Of  C«aar,  raptnred  with  the  charm  of  rale 
And  boni^ess  hmt,  impatient  for  erphiit.** 

Dykr. 

"The  warlike  featt  I  hare  done."— 
Shakespeare. 

"  But  loring  Wrtne,  all  aehieoemenU  past. 
Meets  enry  still  to  grapple  with  at  last." 

Waulbb. 

EXPOUND.     Interpret. 

Expound  (Lat.  exponHrey  to  tet forth) 
denotes  sustained  explanation ;  while 
a  mere  word  or  phrase  may  be  ex- 
plained, a  whole  work  or  parts  of  it 
may  be  expounded.  ExjMsition  is 
continuous  critical  explanation. 

Interpret  (Lat.  interpr}itdri),  be- 
yond the  mere  sense  of  verbal  transla- 
tion firom  one  language  to  another, 
conveys  the  idea  of  private  or  per- 
sonal explanation  of  what  is  capable 
of  more  than  one  view.  Hence  inter- 
pretation is  more  arbitrary  than  ex- 
position and  more  theoretical  than 
explanation.  Expound  relates  only 
to  words  in  series.  Interpret  is 
applicable  also  to  anything  of  a  sym- 
bolical character,  as  to  mterpret  a 
dream  or  a  prophecy.  It  has  also,  in 
oommon  with  explain,  an  application 


[exploit] 


to  anything  which  may  be  vievHl  ii 
different  lights,  as  the  actions  of  no. 
In  this  way,  to  explain  eoodoctwodd 
rather  be  to  aeoount  for  it ;  to  ista^ 
pret  it  would  be  to  assign  notiresff 
si^i£eanoe  to  it.  Explanatioo  deili 
with  facts,  interpretation  with  aam 
also.  I  explain  when  I  give  tbenett- 
ing  of  a  thing,  I  inti>rpret  when  1  pn 
m^^  view  of  that  meanmg. 

*'  The  Pnndits  are  the  eipotatien^^ 
Hittdn  law."— Sir  W.  Jokes. 

**  An  there  not  manj  points,  sons  aeedM 

tnre 
To  saving  fiuth,  that  Scripture  les>9  '^ 

scnre? 
Which  eTery  sect  will  wrest  a  serenl  ^, 
For  what  one  sect  interpreU  all  seeH  nf.' 

DBim. 

EXPRESS.  Signify.  Testitt. 
Intimate.. 

All  these  terms  are  emploved  iathe 
sense  ofoommnnicating  to  otnen  vlst 
is  in  one 'sown  mind.  Notonlywoi^ 
but  gestures,  moTements,  and  the  lib 
may  serve  to  Express, which  is  aimpir 
to  manifest  in  a  plain  manner.  Ereo 
silence  U  sometimes  expressive.  Ei* 
pression  is  good  when  the  idea  k  pot 
forth  in  a  just  and  life-like  wtj  vith 
logical  or  descriptive  force  and  tcco- 
racy  of  repre8entation,Qr  by  any  DStnnl 
or  artistic  media  of  such  inanifeiitstioiB> 
As  Express  is  generally  said  of  feeliop 
and  opinions,  so  Signify  (Fr.stf«iNr> 
Lat.  signtfXcdre)  is  said  of  wisoo^iB- 
Centions,  or  desires ;  this  also  msj  be 
done  in  Tarious  waj^  by  looks,  words, 
writing,  or  other  acts ;  as,  to  ligoi^ 
assent  oy  a  nod.  Sionift  impliA 
more  strongly  than  Express  the  exis- 
tence of  some  person  affected,  while 
Express  is  more  abstract,  as,  '*  Ha 
countenance  expressed  disappoisf' 
ment,"  that  is,  would  have  done  w to 
any  who  might  have  witnessed  i^ 
Signified  would  hare  implied  o^ 
mation  personally  conveyed. 

Testify  (Lat.  testXfXeari,  to  hearvii- 
nesSf  to  denunstrate)  is  comBiooIy  e*^ 
ployed  of  inner  feeling  as  Biade  e^ 
dent  to  others  \  as,  to  testify  joy,  i"^ 
row,  approbauoD,  one's  sense  wJJT 
other's  merit,  and  the  like;  '^^^ 
countenance  testified  satisfadioOi 
that  is,  generally,  where  Sigkiti^^ 
would  have  implied  aome  person  ^ 
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aptisteame  preaehinff 
«i,  the  people  aakea 
thall  we  doP'mean- 


the  expresiion  took 
18  in  short  a  matter 
,  to  testifjr  of  demon- 
■  of  declaratioii. 

jMt.  intimaref  to  bring 
is  to  express  with- 
irith  sumcient  apti- 
\f  aToiding  ^1  super- 
n.  Heoce  the  term 
of  such  manifesta- 
18  are  indirect,  as, 
pption  of  the  dele- 
itimate  that  he  was 
inclined  to  the  ob- 
•n."  When  one  per- 
ing  to  another,  it  is 
ling  in  which  that 
'  interested. 

•d,  -_ 

r  thej  should  expreu 
Sharp. 

r  one  uiiiaftl  by  its  get- 
iee  ri^fif  to  aootfier, 
I  yonn,  I  am  willing  to 
•—Smith,  Wealth  of 

toree  ttzUfy  of  Thee, 
iThyeelt*  

COWPBB. 

e  expression  is  com- 
ainst  some  opposite 
.  Testift,  like  Pro- 
It  of  demonstration 
is  accidental,  not 

M  he  since  informed 
irith  them  to  propose 
Vf^  pre  Sled  me  to  laj 
nttjr,  nrttwatiiig  bf  his 
that  if  I  Teftised  it  I 
iher.**— Ludlow,  Me- 

r.    TsRM.    Word. 

more  general,  hot 
ed  the  generic  ex- 
cuse an  expression 
ore  than  one  word. 
I)  is  the  spoken  ex- 
najr  be  redneed  to 
eption  or  an  idea. 

.  ttrTAmu\  in  its 
Djthin^  wnich  may 
r  predicate  of  a  pro- 
d  the  term  from  the 
es  a  position  at  one 
t ;  as,  "  Erery  man 


is  mortal;"  here  eyery  man  is  the  one 
term,  and  mortal  the  other.  In  re- 
ference to  the  practical  distinction  be- 
tween these.  Word  represents  gene- 
rally an  utterance  of  oar  thoughts  or 
feelings;  Term  is  the  same  thingrie  wed 
in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  ex^ 
pressions  or  subjects,  as ''  a  scientific 
term,"  '*  a  geographical  term,"  and  so 
on,  implying  that  it  has  a  speeyic  stamp; 
so  we  say  in  reasoning.  *^  It  is  abore 
all  things  necessary  to  aefine  the  terms 
employed."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  to  define 
all  the  ward$.  In  this  way.  Term  is  le- 
stricted  to  the  main  parts  of  speech, 
nouns,  Terbs,  and  adjectiyes.  In  a 
looser  way,  it  is  simply  synonymous 
with  Word. 

£zpRE88iON(Lat.Mpres«tM,d0«en5ed, 
especially  in  words;  part,  of  e^qnimire) 
in  this  connexion  means  not  so  much 
a  word  or  term,  though  it  may  mean 
this,  as  a  mode  of  speech.  Hence  ex- 
pressions are  very  often  phrases  or 
collocations  of  words.  Any  number 
of  words  which  serve  to  conyey  aa 
idea  or  statement,  whether  one  or 
more,  may  be  called  an  expression. 
Eyen  an  interjection,  as  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment,  emotion,  or  feel- 
ing, might  be  called  an  expression  of 
it.  In  the  choice  of  words  is  shown 
the  purity  of  language,  in  the  choice 
of  terms  the  precision  of  speech ;  on 
the  choice  of^expressions  depend  the 
brilliancy  and  effectiveness  of  style. 
Word  is  a  matter  of  simple  speech,  or 
the  science  of  it — that  is,  grammar. 
Usage  determines  its  meaning.  Term 
is  a  matter  of  subject ;  its  force  is  de- 
termined by  agreement.  Expression 
is  a  matter  of  thought;  its  merit  de- 
pends on  the  turn  gptven  to  it. 

"  He  (Charles  II.)  never  read  the  Scrip* 
tores  nor  laid  things  together  farther  than 
to  torn  them  to  a  jest,  or  for  some  livelj 
ezpreMion.'*— Burret. 

"The  ideas   the   ternu  stand   for."— 

LOOKJE. 

"  Man  had  hj  nature  his  own  organs  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  firame  artaenlate 
somids  which  we  eall  words/' — Ibid, 

EXTENSIVE.    Large. 

Extensive  (Lat.  extensimUf  extern- 
dDbty  to  stretch  out)  only  applies  to 
superficial  spreading. 
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LAmos  (Fr.  large,  Lat.  lam*)  u 
much  mof«  compreheniiTe  and  vari- 
oualy  applicable :  1,  to  superficial  ex- 
tent, in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
extensiTe,  as  a  large  field  or  an  exten- 
sire  field ;  t,  of  sise  or  bulk,  as  a  large 
stone ;  5,  of  quantity,  as  a  large  supply; 
4,  number,  as  a  large  number,  or  as- 
sembly ;  5,  of  cubic  contents,  as  a  large 
bag.  £oth  L ABO  E  and  Extensive  are 
employedin  secondary  senses;  Large 
in  that  esse  daaoting  abundance  of 
■ouroeor  supply,  Extensive  denoting 
wideness  of  operation.  A  large  heart, 
large  bounty,  extensive  benevolence. 
Extensive  learning  or  acquaintance 
vrith  a  subject  in  particular. 

**  One  great  caaae  of  oar  inaeiiaibilitj  to 
the  ^oodneat  of  the  Creator  is  the  very  €Z- 
UnnvenesM  of  His  boontj." — Palet. 
"  Circles  are  praised  not  that  abound 
In  largeneu,  out  the  exactly  round. 
So  life  we  praise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  mach  time,  but  aetinffwell.** 

WALLKB. 

EXTENT.    Limit. 

Extent  is  superficial  spreading  in 
one  direction,  or  several,  or  all. 

Limit  (Lat  fmHUm)  is  the  bound- 
ing or  restraining  of  such  extent.  The 
former  term,  therefore,  is  expansive 
in  its  force,  the  latter  restrictive^  the 
one  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  positive, 
the  other  of  a  negative  idea. 

"  Whatantie  notions  form  the  human  mind, 
Perrerselj  mad«  and  obstinatel j  blind, 
life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span. 
Yet,  wondrous  firensj,  great  designs  we 

plan, 
4nd  shoot  our  thoughts  bejond  the  date  of 

man."  Cotton. 

'*  Ye  friends  to  troth,  je  statesmen  who 

surrey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  de- 
cay, 
Tia  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limiU 

stand 
Between  aqilendid  and  a  hu>py  land." 

Goldsmith. 

EXTENUATE.    Palliate. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
moral  conduct  and  the  lessening  of  its 
guilt. 

To  Extenuate  (Lat.  extltnuarty  to 
draw  out  tofinenta,  ex  and  tenuis,  thin) 
is  to  diminish  the  conception  of  crime 
or  g^lt  by  the  allegation  of  pleas  or 
the  consiiJeration  of  attendant  circum-  | 
stances. 


To  Paluatb  (Lat.  pa/itlta^  acviv* 
lit,  an  upper  garment)  is  to  seek  tt 
lower  the  intrinsic  guilt  or  evil  of  ik 
thing  itself.  It  is  an  instanoe  of  tk 
departure  of  a  term  from  itsetjvo- 
lorical  meaning ;  to  palliate  not  eif- 
nir)ring  any  longer  to  hide  a  crime  bj 
throwmg  a  cloax  over  it,  bat  to  9(^ 
down  the  enormity  of  it.  Wrongis  ex- 
tenuated by  attendant  drcomstaacei; 
it  is  palliated  by  sophistxy.  Palliatko 
is  never  the  same  thing  widi  justKC, 
but  extenuation  may  be.  Pamtkn 
is  restricted  to  crime ;  extenuation  ii 
extended  to  guilt  and  puaishmefit, 
and  even  to  ills  generally.  Whea  vt 
speak  of  a  palliation  of  evils,  it  is  is 
opposed  to  lasting  remedies. 

"  Aa  to  the  other  matten  objected  foA* 
me,  which  in  their  turn  I  shall  mestua  t» 
yon,  remember  once  more  I  do  not  meiato 
extetwate  or  exeuse.**^BuBKE. 

The  original  sense  of  Paluatioccoi 

curiously  in  the  following  :— 

"Horaoe  had  his  Msoeaas,  and  Tirgil  Ui 
Augustus,  and  it  is  the  aooostomed  nioMr 
of  our  modem  writers  ahrajv  to  pdiiaH 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  mm 
worthy  patron."— BoULTOV,  Medip»e^ 

EXTERIOR.  External.  Ott- 
WARD.  Extraneous.  Extrinsic 
Foreign. 

Outward  is  strictly  tovoard  the  oat- 
side,  as  ''outward  bound, " and, bjru 
extension  of  meaning,  of  or  beloo^ 
to  the  outside.  It  is  thus  the  se^ 
term^  and  may  mean  on  the  Buruoe  or 
contiguous  to  it. 

"  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  «^ 
wardly."— English  Bible, 

Exterior    and    External  (U^ 
extra,  extemus^  without)  both  in^^T 
connexion,  while  Extraneous  (Lit* 
extraneut,  from  the  same  root)  impU^ 
no  connexion  with,  but  detsdunait  <^ 
remoteness  from,  the  sor^oe.    £>^ 
terior  is  opposed  to  interior,  externi^ 
to  internal.    The  skin  is  an  exterior^ 
the  dress  an  external,  covering.  Tha^ 
which  is  external  is  conneotedcloself' 
with  the  outward  parts ;  that  whica 
is  exterior  goes  to  constitute  them. 
That  is  extraneous  which  affects  us 
from  a  distance,  as ''extraneous  aid." 
Extraneous  is  an  epithet  of  quali- 
ties,  not  substances. 

Extrinsic  (Lat.  eitrinstcus,  adverb. 


agant]    discriminated. 
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has  the  Reuse  ofExrzRNAL 
7  M  to  form  no  essential 
e  jMuty  aSy  ''The  intrin- 
of  the  mind  maj  be  im- 
frer  hy  the  extrinsic  aids 
lining ; "  **  The  external 
I  ia  one  thing,  the  extnn- 
y  of  ornament  another." 

O,  Ft.  farainf  L.  LaLflr- 
I  wholfy  beside  the  mark, 
onnexion  or  relerancr  at 
I  foreign  which  is  inhar- 
character,  spirit,  or  par- 

• 
of  man  the  whinering  which 
in  Latin,  wnether  it  be 


er,  ie  an  interior  aonnd,  but 
oot  is  ea  exUrior  ■oimd.*'— 

iwomitanee  to  be  remarked 
the  eaTitiee  of  the  bpdjf  are 
I  ••  externalfy  to  exhibit  the 
nreepoDdency  of  the  oppodte 
aiti  of  theee  eavitiee  ure  no 
tdenef.''~PAlXT. 

re/  9Kf%  He,  'be  liagle,  thj 
eU  be  fell  of  light/  That  it, 
MOtif  ainet  rleare  to  or  Join 
I  the  act  of  Meing,  but  it  moat 
Btirelj  to  itself  and  its  bare 
Bd  ae  trath,  ae  pare,  nmple, 
le  •iaeeritj.*' — flovis. 


trwe  the  eharaeten  of  men 
r  of  thian:  to  the  one  we  are 
tute  and  of  that  mnpathy 
I  are  to  etamglj  lea  to  take 
■ealoiBi  and  mannan  of  onr 
he  other  is  ae  it  wtm/bnign 
{u**— Busxx. 

iRDINARY.    Rxmabk- 

ftAOKonvART  (Lat.  orfm- 
s  that  which  is  out  of  the 
□rse,  or  exceeds  ordinaij 
hose  cases  in  which  it  is 
secific  obserration,  it  is 

with  RXMARKABLE  (Fr. 

0  rtmorfc) ;.bot  where  it 
cite  SQch  obserration  or 
I,  of  coarse,  not  remark- 
xtraordinarT  dress  is  re- 
mt  this  oomd  not  be  said 
lordinsTf  loan."  The  re- 
mbines  the  extraordinary 
ticeable.  It  may  be  oV 
there  is  atwofold  sense  of 
inary — ^that  which  is  nn- 
nnmon  course,  law,  or 
9  object,  and  that  which  is 


unlike  the  common  course  of  onr  own 
obserration.  The  one  is  extraordinary 
in  it$elf,  the  other  to  us.  The  re- 
markaole  is  the  extraordinary  to  us. 
The  dress  of  an  Asiatic,  while  not 
extraordinary  in  itself,  may  be  extra- 
ordinary, ana  therefore  remarkable,  to 
a  European.  In  common  parlance,  tnat 
is  extraordinary  which  excites  sur- 
prise ;  that  is  remarkable  which  ex- 
cites some  degree  of  admiration  also. 

"  Thej  think  to  atone  for  their  sins  and 
nraleets  of  this  kind  bf  showing  some  artrct- 
orauuny  bounty  to  the  poor." — Shabp. 

"Abere  all  thin^  this  was  rmutMaMs 
and  admirable  in  hmi,  the  arts  he  had  to 
aeqnire  the  good  opinion  and  kindnesses  of 
all  sorts  of  men.''--CowiJET. 

EXTRAVAGANT.  Prodigal. 
Lavish.    Profvsb. 

Extravagant  (Lat.  ntrOf  beyond^ 
and  vdgariy  to  wander  \^  hj  no  means 
confined  to  modes  or  expenditure  of 
money.  Any  person  or  thing  which 
exceeds  due  bounds  in  thought, 
speech,  or  action,  may  be  termea 
extraras^ant;  as  *' extravagant  in 
praise,  '*  extravagant  abuae,"  '^  ex- 
travagant compliment."  As  applied 
to  manner  of  living,  extravagance 
comes  of  allowing  the  habituM  ab- 
sence of  self-restraint  and  reflexion, 
a  yasnie  wandering  of  the  tiioughts 
and  desires  unrestrained  by  ideas  of 
measurement  and  proportion.  A  man 
of  small  means  may  thus  be  very  ex- 
travag^ant. 

Prodigal  (Lat.  prodl^^,  to  drivt 
away^  to  souander)  denotes  a  love  of 
large  and  excessive  expenditure, 
which  comes  of  want  of  recognizing 
the  necessary  limitation  of  a// numan 
resources,  and  is  by  its  nature  a  vice 
of  the  rich.  The  poor  man  who  may 
be  extravagant  is  hindered  by  cir- 
cumstances from  being  prodigal, 
though  he  may  have  the  natural  in- 
clination to  be  so.  Extravagant  and 
Prodigal  are  both  terms  expressire  of 
character  or  habits,  while  Lavish 
(O.  Eng.  lavej  to  throw  or  pnur  out) 
and  Profuse  (Lat,  pr^funu,  part,  of 
pr^undiref  to  jwur  forth)  relate  to 
specific  actions.  To  lavish  is  to  spend 
with  superfluous  and  therefore  foolish 
liberality,  as  the  return  or  good  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  or 
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effort.  Men  nutv  be  UTifih  of  much  be- 
sides money  ana  treasure,  asc.^.  praise, 
censure,  as  we  may  be  also  prodigal 
of  time,  strength,  and  the  like.  Peo- 
russ  is  less  strong  than  Lavuh,  and 
denotes  the  jdviog  forth  in  great 
abundance.  This  is  so  likely  to  be 
superfluous, that  Profuse  is  often  used 
in  an  unfavourable  sense,  as  Lavish 
always  is.  Yet  this  is  not  always  so. 
as,  *' ornaments  are  profusely  em- 
ployed in  the  building,"  is  not  the 
same  as  if  we  said,  ^'  too  profusely," 
and  *^  profuse  benenoenoe  is  not  dis- 
praise. We  are  extravagant  when  we 
spend  more  than  we  can  afford.  We 
are  profuse  when  we  give  ^'^'^J  in 
great  or  excessive  quantities.  Fro- 
fuseness,  therefore,  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
travagance, namely,  an  extravagant 
expenditure  on  other  objects  than  our- 
selves. A  man  is  extravagant,  for  in- 
stance, in  household  expenses,  house, 
dress,  plate,  diet,  luxuries  of  any  kind. 
A  man  is  extravagant  in  his  praise 
or  oomplimenti  wl^  he  exaggerates 
them,  profuse  when  he  deals  too 
larffely  in  them,  lavish  when  he  thinks 
nouung  of  reserving  or  moderating 
them. 

"Upon  whieh  aeeoimts  it  hath  beeo  that 
fwimwt^tnA  hath  been  mora  extrtaxufantfy 
mad  in  manj  tenets  aboat  religion  toaa  in 
aoTthinff  elae  whatsoever.  For  in  other 
thinss  uie  use  of  reason  is  permitted,  bnt 
in  rdigion  it  hath  been  almost  nniversallj 
denie<n  "— OLAJfYlLL. 

"  Prodigality  is  the  devil's  steward  and 
pnrse-bearer,  ministering  to  all  sorts  of 
vice ;  and  it  is  hard,  if  not  imtiossible,  for  a 
prodigeU  person  to  be  guilty  or  no  other  vice 
Dot  jnrodtgaUty  "^SoVTK. 

**  TertalUaa  very  txnXj  observeth,  Qod  is 
not  a  iavitker,  bat  a  dispenser  of  His  bles- 
sings.*'—Fothxbbt. 

"  He  who  with  a  promiacnons,  nndistia- 
goishing  pro/vseness  does  not  so  much  dis- 
nense  as  tnrow  awav  what  he  has,  proclaims 
himself  a  fool  to  ail  the  intelligent  world 
about  him."— South. 

EXULT.    Rejoice. 

Exult,  true  to  its  etymology  (Lat. 
eituUartf  to  spring  up),  is  more  de- 
monstrative and  external  than  Re- 
joice (O.  Fr.  r^oirf  N.  Ft,  r^auir; 
Lat.  gaudere,  to  rdoice),  which  is  lively 
and  pleasurable,  but  may  be  compara- 
tively calm.  It  is  possible  to  rejoice 
inwardly.     We  exult  openly.     We 


rejoice  in  the  possemxi  or  at  tfai 
accession  of  a  good.  We  ezah  wIm 
it  is  of  sudi  a  kind  as  to  ^ve  us  a 
advantage.  The  brave  solder  rejoiea 
in  the  victor^r.  The  savsge  wanv 
exulti  over  his  fidlen  foe. 


p. 

FABLE.  Fiction.  FAsaicincai. 
Pabable.    Allegory.    Novel.  Bo* 

MANCE. 

Fable  (Lat.  fah^Ua,  from  fin,  u 
speak)  is  a  feigned  ude  intended  to 
convey  some  lesson  of  instructio&,  in 
proper  sphere  being  that  of  pnidestiil 
morality.  Such  being  its  object,  it 
does  not  scruple  to  violate  nttonl 
truth,  and  to  introduce  tslkii^ 
trees,  or  talking  animals,  or  as- 
historic  and  unreal  personages.  TU 
fable  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  mmj  in 
which  the  actions  are  probsUe  taA 
natural,  while  the  agents  may  be  oi* 
natural. 

"  FabUa  wa«  first  begun  and  tukA  t» 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  eastna  cms- 
tries,  where  thej  wrote  in  signs  aod  ipoke 
in  pwables,  and  delivered  the  most  BseM 
precepts  in  deHghtfbl  stories,  wfatch  ftr  tb«r 
aptness  were  entertaining  to  the  moit  jtdi- 
aoosy  and  led  the  vulgar  into  nadastud|| 
ing;  bjsnrprisiiig  them  with  their aoTcltj" 

— ^EIOB  AHD  MOXTAODE. 

Fiction  (Lat.  /itfti^nem,  a /««*««• 
ingy  a  feigning)  denotes  any  p«)da^ 
tion  of  the  imagination,  whether  deil- 
inr  in  the  natiuml  or  unnatursl.  Ai 
a  literary  term  it  implies  an  esd  oi 
amusem^it  or  instruction,  at  hot^ 
Fiction  may  be  regarded  as  the  gea^ 
ric  term,  of  which  the  rest  are  spedet' 
It  means,  in  iti  broadest  sense,  v^y 
thing  feigned.    Fiction  isoppoeedto 
what  IS  real,  as  fabrication  is  oppose^ 
to  what  is  true ;  the  common  end  of 
the  first  is  to  entertain,  of  the  second 
to  mislead  and  deceive,  either  ss  to 
the   contents    of  the  work  or   the 
genuineness  of  its  authorship. 

"  The^ctum  of  these  geldea  apples  kept 
by  a  dragoa.**— Ralbah. 

"  Oar  books  were  not feibricated  with  •■ 
accommodation  to  prevailing  usages.*'— 
Falxt. 

A  Fabrication  ( Lat.  fitMeitinumj 
a/ranungfe0ittrueting)  diffen  firooi  a 
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he  aathor,  Vnowing  it 
I  it  forth  as  true. 

ImXXMSfy  to  cast  or  plaeg), 
n  of  moral  or  spiritiud 
the  rehicle  of  natural 


or  occnrrences. 
e  the  parables  of  the 
ty  which  assume  laws 
tween  the  natural  and 
irldy  so  that  the  fiicts 
f  tend  to  explain  the 
the  fable,  the  parable 
or  itaelf,  and  not  as 
Bst  of  man  onlj ;  and 
l^h  and  sacred  end  in 
toop  to  such  unnatural 
i  fahle  emplojSy  being 

spirit  of  prdfounder 
sre  was  a  time,  how- 
e  word  parable  was 
almost  anything  aUe- 
I,  especially  if  more  or 
erstand ;  as  that  which 
sion  of  the  Bible  odls 

Jotham  is  strictly  a 
ich  it  calls  the  Parable 
trictly  an  allegory.  So 
If  Lord  God,  doth  he 
les  ? "  the  word  here  is 
Idles. 

riptare  hatb  her  figure 
mjitcTj  and  Terity,  her 
ioetriiie.'*~BA£E. 

{iXXvytfUty  aXkofy  other, 
tak)  differs  Voth  from 
iBLB,  in  that  the  pro- 
8  are  fictitiously  repre- 
sd  to  things,  to  which 
are  transferred.  The 
in  any  kind  of  artis- 
resentation.  A  figure 
ctoiy  crowning  some 
aage  is  an  allegory, 
ye  are  the  branches," 
[ory.  In  the  parable 
ferenoe  of  properties, 
the  sower  represents 
rding  to  their  proper 
llegorj^  quoted  above 
'  the  Tine  and  the  re- 
aches are  transferred 
Christ  and  His  apos- 
I.  A  parable  worloed 
th,asthe«Pagrim's 
led  an  allegory. 
I  aiUfforia  in  Sehptoiv 


than  needs  most ;  the  ihtheis  were  too  fre- 
quent-in them;  thej,  indeed,  before  they 
nndentood  the  literal  sense,  looked  oat  for 
an  o^^a^ory /'—49xLDKir» 

A  Novel  (Fr.  mmvetUyntvot^atak) 
is  a  fiction  ^as  at  present  employed) 
with  somethmg  of  dramatie  [Mot,  de- 
signed to  show  the  workings  of  human 
passion,  and  is  such  that  in  themsdyes 
there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  inci- 
dents of  it.  Novels  in  old  English 
bore  the  sense  of  nswf . 

**  Borne  eaoM  oT^enriosity  to  hear  some 
"owir.*— Lathob. 

It  then  came  to  mean  a  tale  especially 
of  love  and  passion,  which  might  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  incident 
in  a  larger  work,  before  it  came  to 
mean,  as  at  present,  a  work  complete 
in  itKlf. 

"  The  trifling  wmtU  which  Axiosto  in- 
serted in  his  poems.'*^DBTi>BV. 

The  RoMANCB  (<ee  quotation)  is  a 
novel  which  deals  in  surprising  and 
adventurous  incidents,  in  order  to 
strike  by  means  of  tne  marvellous, 
without  the  historic  probability  of  the 
novel  of  the  present  day.  They  were 
commonly  metrical,  and  turned  on 
chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion. 

**  The  Latin  tongve,  as  is  obserred  by  an 
ingeaioos  writer,  cessed  to  be  spoken  in 
France  about  the  ninth  century,  and  was 
succeeded  by  what  was  called  the  romance 
tongno,  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  songs  of  chi- 
Talrr  became  the  most  popular  compositions 
in  that  language,  they  were  emphatically 
called  romoiw  or  rraioiite,  though  this  name 
was  at  first  giren  to  anyplace  of  poetry."— 
PSBCY,  BeUques. 

FABRIC.    Manvpacturb. 

The  difference  between  the  above 
is  simply  determined  by  us^pe,  except 
that  MANurACTVBB  (Lat.  nUtnujfacttu, 
made  by  the  hand)  denotes  a  process  as 
well  ss  a  result.  Fabric  the  result 
alone. 

Fabbic  (Lat.  flbiica,  a  workshopf 
an  artUtieproduetion)  applies  to  things 
constructed,  and  to  things  woven, 
Manvpacturb  to  things  produced  by 
art  from  raw  materiab  tor  personal 
use,  but  not,  like  Fabric,'  to  building. 
As  Manupactvrb  expresses  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  certain  fabrics. 
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[face) 


FACE.    Front. 


Some  oonfilsion  trifles  in  the  figa- 
rftthre  use  of  theie  terms,  from  the 
literal  meaning  of  tbem. 

The  Facb  (LBLUfiieiet)  is  the  coun- 
tenanoe  or  features. 

The  Front  (IaX,  froniem)  is  the 
whole  anterior  side  of  the  fignie,  and 
8o  the  words  might  he  supposed 
simply  applicable  according  to  this 
analogy.  6ut,the  analogy  is  not  easy, 
hecanse  the  Latin /ronf  means /ar0- 
headf  and  so  face.  For  instance,  the 
face,  of  a  clock  is  analogoastothefaoe 
of  a  man,  but  we  shoold  hardly  say, 
the  front  of  a  pictore,  but  the  face, 
though  it  be  more  analojrous  to  the 
whole  front  of  a  man.  Toe  face  of  a 
house  is  the  surface  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  it,  as  the  posterior  wall  is  the 
back.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  front 
of  a  stage  is  strictly  according  to 
analogy.  Again,  other  conceptions 
enter.  The  face  of  a  thing  is  often 
taken  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  dis- 
tinctiyely  marked  and,  as  it  were, 
featured.  It  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  we  speak  of  the  hce  of  a  watch. 

"  The  whole  face  of  the  gnmnd.**—Eng' 
UshBibU. 

*'  A  band  of  stroag  and  ibewy  bowt, 
Oat  of  the  armj  piek'd  the  front  of  all  the 

field."  DB1.TT0V. 

FACE.    Countenance.    Visaob. 

The  Facx  is  that  which  is  anatomi- 
cally composed  of  its  features ;  and  so 
the  term  is  applicable  to  brutes  and 
men. 

The  Countenance  (Lat.  eonti- 
nentia^  in  a  later  sense,  of  holding, 
bearir^,  behaving  one't  mif^  is  the  face 
as  ezpressire  of  the  soul,  with  its 
thoughts,  reflexions,  passions,  or 
emotions,  and  so  belongs  only  to 
human  beings. 

The  VisAOE  (Fr.  vitage)  is  the  face 
regarded  in  a  fixed  aspect,  and  not  in 
its  emotional  variations.  So  a  laurh- 
ing  face,  a  laughing  countenance,  but 
we  should  hardly  say  a  laughing 
Tisage.  VisAOB  is  a  term  indicatxre 
of  something  marked  and  impressire 
in  the  face,  as  dignity,  sternness, 
grimness.  It  is  not  employed  of  the 
ughter  or  more  cheerful  looks. 


"  Whfle  the  men  wore  ihoes  to  hif  oi 
(ucked  that  thej  were  forced  to  nnacttk 
points  b7  chains  flr«ai  their  aiddk,  At 
ladies  erected  soeh  pyramids  m  tkdr  koi 
that  the /oee  becmme  the  ccetre  d  tk 
body."— WAXJ»OLB,  Amecdnta  tf  ^i^ 

"Eren  kept  her  amnitmana  whes  tfceM 

rcmoTed 
Disclosed  the  heart  nnfortnaatelf  level' 

DXI90. 

"Getyovfwe! 
Ont  on  a  moat  importanate  a^iset, 
A  visage  of  demand." 

8HAKBSPXiU 

FACETIOUS.  Jocose.  Jocuui. 
Pleasant. 

Facetiousness  (Lat./fetttc,n(t)- 
cisms^  is  a  kind  of  affected  hiunoir,t» 
whicn  it  bears  the  same  relatios  tbit 
a  smirk  does  to  a  smile. 

Jocose  and  Jocular  (LtLfieomt 

j^kHlaris)  are  derired  frtmi  the  Litis 

Jocuty  a  joke,  tndJMUus,  a  little  job. 

The  jocose  pokes  fun,  the  jocalirift' 

sinuates  it. 

Pleasantry  (Fr.  p/aissntenf.plii* 
aanty  pUatant)  carries  the  notioa,  not 
of  abstract  joke,  like  ftcetious,biitofft 
tendency  to  personal  raillery,  thoogii 
of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  obtrufliTe. 
The  fieu^tious  had  formcstiy  a  hi^ber 
meaning  than  at  present,  when  it  is 
hardly  used  but  in  modified  disping^ 
ment,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  LaL 
fUcctuZy  elegantly  humorous.  It  denottf 
at  present  something  like  mannfiutoifd 
wit  which  has  no  heartiness  of  joke. 

"B.  answers  rajfacetioudy,  I  m«t  o»i* 
that  a  command  to  tend  hoping  for  aetkiif 
again,  and  a  command  to  borrow  wHH^ 
^taming  anjthingaj^n,  wtaa  rerj  dif^ 
rent  commands.  "--watkrlajii>. 

Jocose  seems  to  be  more  general,  i^ 
Jocular  more  specific.   A  man's  di^ 
position  might  be  jocose,  his  deme*' 
nour  on  a  particular  occasion  jocali^' 
The  jocose  lore  jokes,    the  jocal^ 
make  jokes.  The  jocular,  too,  iSBkOl^ 
demonstrative  than  the  jocose. 

"  I  had  indeed  the  corporal  pnnishmen^ 
of  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robeai^ 
pleased  joeowy  to  call  mounting  the  to^ 
tmm  for  one  hour."— Pops. 

"  At  diflSerent  times  he  appears  as  senoos 
as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry* 
andrew." — Spectator. 

"  People  are  not  aware  of  the  rery  great 
force  which  pUasoKlry  in  campany  has  vpoa 
all  those  with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent 
oonTerses."— /M. 


J] 


us.    Szornous, 

(Lat.  faetidtutf  faetio,  a 
met)  means  appertainiiM^ 
mplo^ed  of  persons  ad- 
e  raising  of  dissension  and 
more  espedallj  for  ends 
iterest. 

i^Lat.  »editidsuSfUd(tio,  dU- 
e)  means  tending  to  excite 
in  the  State  or  oommonityy 
jrrection.  The  terms  seem 
lijOferenoed  mainly  by  the 
ich  they  are  a8ea.  Sedi- 
I  to  the  manifestation  of 
Dciple  or  feeling ;  factions 

connexion  with  minor 
ministration.  In  a  meet- 
B  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
IS  in  common,  the  conduct 
kls  might  betray  factious 
iiat  is  to  say,  of  a  needless 
ictnated  by  personal  mo- 
i  Seditious  would  be  too 

political  a  term.  The 
D  is  troublesome,  the  se- 
dangerouB.  The  factious 
his  power,  influence,  or 
rdierance  ofhisown  Tiews ; 
B  man,  unless  he  be  a  de- 
ls probably  none  of  these 
iploy. 

i^  is  an  hnmble,  quiet,  peae*- 
erlj  religioo,  not  n<A»j  or  os- 
t  amuning  or  censoriooi,  not 
unaltnou.'*—  Watuklajstd, 

ac  pus  in  a  religi<Mi*  meeting 
tdeootnry  to  the  pnblie  peace, 
iahed  in  the  tame  manner  and 
than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a 
t."— Looks. 

I.    AosNT.    Broker. 

little  difference  in  these 
Mtelres.  A  Factor  (ImL 
doer^  and  Agxnt  (Lat. 
t)  being  persons  who  act 
Pothers;  but  an  agent  has 
tionary  power,  and  repre- 
anployers  interests  more 
a  factor  transacti  business 
licQ.  The  factor  differs 
BOKKR  (etym.  uncertain), 
I  the  consignee  of  goods, 
id  sells  in  nis  own  name, 
roker  is  only  a  middleman 
0  possession. 

•  in  Leadenball  Street  is  no- 
baa  a  ebange  tar  their  agmU, 
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fadort,  «nd  depnties  to  meet  in,  to  take 
care  of  their  aflkin  and  to  support  their  in* 
terests." — EcaKS. 

''My  empleyment,  which  is  that  of  a 
hrohtr,  leadmg  me  often  into  Taverns  about 
the  Ezehange."— ^S^paetotor. 

FACULTY.    Power. 

Facultt  (Lat.  fHeuXXattmy  eapabi* 
Utjfy  fromfdciref  to  oo)  is  active  power, 
but  it  differs  also  from  Power  (Fr. 
pottvotr,  to  he  able),  ss  applied  to  sen- 
tient beings.  Power,  as  such,  belones 
to  the  incUvidual,  and  is  specificallr 
exerted;  the  faculty  is  shared  with 
the  race.  Thus,  if  we  said  of  any  one. 
'*  He  has  not  uie  faculty  of  speech, ' 
we  should  mean,  that  ne  was  bom 
without  that  which  with  mankind  is 
a  natural  endowment;  if  we  said, 
**  He  has  not  the  power  of  speech," 
we  should  mean  that,  from  some  phy- 
sical cause,  permanent  or  not,  he  was 
at  the  time  incapable  of  articulate 
utterance. 

"  For  man's  natural  powert  madfaadtiet, 
eren  as  they  were  before  the  fiul  entire, 
were  not  sufficient  or  able  of  themselres  to 
reach  such  a  supernatural  end,  but  needed 
the  power  of  the  Dirine  Spirit  to  strengthen, 
elerate,  and  raise  them  thereto."  —  Bp. 
Bull. 

FAILING.  Failure.  Impxr- 
PKCTION.  Weakness.  Frailtt. 
Foible.    iMPiRMrrr.     Fault. 

Faiung  (¥r,  faiUir,  to  faU;  Lat. 
falttrt,  to  dieeivt)  is  always  moral  and 
personaL     It  is  the  systematic  moral 
falling  shortof  moral  agents  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  as,  '*  Irascibility  is  his  Ruling.'* 

"  I  have  faUinffit  in  oommon  with  erery 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar 
faults;  but  of  ararice  I  hare  generally  held 
myself  guiltless.*— Fox. 

"  Our  business  is  to  show  that  objects  of 

Kat  dimennone  are  ineomnatible  with 
aty,  the  more  incompatible  because  hey 
are  greater,  whereas  the  small,  if  erer  they 
ftil  M  beauty,  this/otlKrtf  is  not  to  be  attn- 
buted  to  their  sise.'^—BuRUE. 

Failure  is  the  deficiency  of  supply 
or  performance  in  any  way.  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  personal  conduct,  the  latter  ne- 
cessarily is  so ;  but  in  no  case  does 
failure  express  moral  habit,  but  only 
the  character  of  specific  esses ;  as  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  failurs  of  a 
promise,  or  of  an  indiyidual  to  per* 
form  it. 
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iMPBitrEcnoif  (late  LaI.  impetfee- 
twnenif  imperfeetui,  ineomjUeU)  la  a 
mora  general  term  still,  and  is  applic- 
able to  any  defect  of  nature  in  natural 
productions  or  artificial.  When  em- 
ployed of  individuals  it  is  not  applied 
physically  (in  that  case  we  use  bit- 
muh  or  defect) f  but  to  any  point  in 
which  human  nature  fidls  short  of  its 
ideal  completeness  or  normsl  state,  sa 
imperfect  sight  or  hearing.  An  imper- 
fection is  a  slight  defect. 

Weakness  (A.S.  tt;«(c,  tcealc)  may  be 
used  of  phjTsical  snd  moral  power.  A 
weakness,  morally,  is  that  kind  of 
failing  wnich  comes  from  insufficient 
energy  or  judgment  to  resist  it,  a  pro- 
pensity unrestrained,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unwise. 

"  Qo  wiser  thoa,  and  in  thj  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thjr  opinion  against  Proridence ; 
Call  imnerfeetion  what  then  fsncy'st  inch, 
Sajr,  Here  He  gires  too  little,  there  too 
mneh."  Popx. 

*'Throagh  the  weahuu  of  our  mortal 
nature,  we  cannot  always  stand  upright." 
— ICHgluk  Praytr  Book, 

Trau.ty  (Tr,freUf  formerly /raife, 
IjLt.frdgUuy  hrittUy  frail)  is  the  liabi- 
lity to  weakness,  as  well  as  the  fault 
proceeding  from  it,  and  also  the  lia- 
Dility  to  fall  or  offend  from  the  in- 
fluence of  motives  external  to  one's 
self  overpowering  the  resolution, 
blinding  tne  judgment,  or  exhausting 
patience  and  endurance. 

*'  Or  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  fraiUiei  trom  their  dread 
^>ode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  re- 
pose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Csther  and  his  God." 

OBi.r. 

Foible  (0.  Fr. /otfcte,  twafc)  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  a  slight  or 
pardonable  weakness,  implying  more 
of  foUy  than  wrong,  ana  bavmg  its 
origin  in  constitutional  defect  of  mind 
or  character.  Hence  it  of^n  belongs 
to  matters  connected  with  a  false  es- 
timate of  selfl  a  habit  of  imperfect  ac- 
tion being  a  railing,  a  habit  of  imper- 
fect self-knowledge  a  foible,  such  as 
self-conceit. 

Infirmity  (tn-,  not,  and  firmiiSy 
iirong)f  like  Imperfection,  is  a  gene- 


[fawt] 


ral  term,  denoting  innate  and  coagt- 
nital  weakneaa,  a  constitatioosl  m- 
ciency  of  physical  or  moral  power. 


'*  I  confess  mjfoibU  with  rqtsrd  tft  hx- 
tery.    I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  volttire  m 


ntn  rMi 
it  as  Tc 
possibljbe,  bat  with  this  diftmee.  tkst  i 
love  it  only  from  a  masterly  haad.''~ClB- 

TKBTIXLD. 

"  Drink  no  longer  water,  bat  ase  s  UoU 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  sad  tkiM 
often  infirmitus." — Eng.  BAU. 

Fault,  thourh  connected  etnu- 
logically  with  Faiuno,  is  not,  like  it, 
ne^tive,  but  positive  and  defiaite, 
being  that  which  impairs  exceUaoe 
in  a  fjave  and  oonspicuoos  maaaff, 
an  offence  only  less  serious  thaa  t 
crime.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  force 
which  it  has  come  to  assume.  Fault 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  tls 
word  as  it  regards  human  beiBgi,be 
longs  to  the  weakness  of  huflBsnnstuit. 
It  is  a  deyiation  from  the  rule  of  rif^ 
and  duty.  Traces  of  its  stricter  etj- 
mologicaal  meaning  appear  in  neb 
phrases  as,  **  I  will  take  this  in  fruit  of 
a  better,"  i.<.^at^fi^  a  better ;  orintbe 
eeological  application  of  the  teA 
fault  to  the  displacement  of  a  stratnn; 
or  *<  The  hounds  sre  at  fault,"  Utht 
track  of  the  scent  has  fiuled  them. 

"  For  who  is  there  among  the  ms0  of 
men  that  can  pretend  on  erery  oc^" 
thronghont  his  own  life  to  hare  preiert^s 
fttutUess  conduct  ?  "— Bulib. 

FAINT.    Languid. 

Faint  ^0.  Fr./*mt,  part  offMdf*^ 
to  feign)  oas  seyeral  meanings  aail^ 
gous  to  this  primary  one,  as  lackix^^ 
physical  power,  lacking  nttrit,  lac»' 
mg  distinctness  of  form,  aelineatiof^ 
or  colouring,  or  of  any  other  quali^^^ 
which  is  cognisable  by  the  senses,  0^ 
a  faint  smell,  a  faint  sound.    As  Ap^ 
plied  to  the  condition  of  die  hmnal^^ 
frame,  Faint  denotes  the  absence  o^ 
physical  strength  ;    LAwocoa  (Lat. 
tangubrem)  the  want  of  yital  energy. 
Faintness  in  itself,  though  it  may  be 
great  at  the  time,  ia  less  chronic  than 
languor,  and  generally  implies  some 
casual  cause,  as  to  be  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  fatigue,  hunger.     Languor 
is  a  relaxed  or  listless  state  of  body, 
caused  by  a  continuously  operating 
cause,  as  constitutional  temperamffat, 
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^nat  of  rest,  beat,  or  oppresuTeness 
of  wMtlier. 

^  Metbovglit  I  mw  mj  late  etpoiued  saint 
Bffoifht  to  hm  like  Abestis  from  the  graTe, 
"^Imb  Jore'a  great  nn  to  her  glad  hiubaad 

gare, 
Bcteoed  from  death  by  force,  thoagh  pale 

•ad/RMt.**  MiLTOir. 

**  Methinks  the  hisheet  expreftsions  that 
iaofittf e,  MBtted  with  all  its  helps  of meta- 
^or  tml  resemblanee,  can  affwa,  are  very 
urngwd  and  faint  la  oomparison  uf  what 
thrr  nrain  to  represent  when  the  goodness 
of  Ood  towards  them  who  lore  Him  comes 
to  be  expressed."— Barrow. 

FAIR.    Goodly. 

Fur  (A.  S./«^er)  is  primarilj  firee 
froB  all  that  taintB,  befouls,  obstructs, 
or  hlemisbes ;  hence  pleasing  to  the 
«je,  lightrcoloured,  cloudless,  unob- 
■tUKted,  candid,  or  impartial,  favour- 
ahle,  distinct,  common,  .or  ordinary. 
Fur  weather  is  the  opposite  to  foul 
orgtonny. 

Ai  applied  to  persons  and  their  ap- 
Petrance,  Fair  denotes  that  whicn, 
bemg  clear  and  unsullied,  is  pleasing; 
to  the  eye.  It  expresses  an  attri- 
We  of  the  appearance  onlj. 

GoonLT  is  an  epithet  of  the  entire 

aatars,  and  hence  £air  to  look  upon. 

That  which   is  goodly  is  pleasant, 

i^reesble,  desirable;  hence  in  most 

imtmces  lair  to  look  upon  also.    A 

^ar  woman  is  bright,  beautiful;  a 

^^oodlj  womAn  is  &  fine-grown  one — 

^  specimen  of  goodness  in  the  ex- 

^Qfial  qnalitjes  of  womanhood. 

Clbjir   (Fr.  ctotr,  Lat.  eldnu)   is 
^^right,  undimmed,  and  so  by  analogy 
^ftistinet,  perspicuous,  audiMe,  pure, 
^odooded,  untamisbed,unobstructed. 
-«ii  speaking  of  the  weather,  that  is 
^^  which  is  not  foul  or  stormy ;  so 
'^iiat  the  term  admits  of  degrees,  as, 
**  Tderably  fair,"  "  Very  fair."  Clear 
^lenotesthe  absence  of  cloud,  haze,  or 
^bg,  ami  the  brightness  of  the  beayenly 
l^odiefl.    We  might,  without  impro- 
priety, say,  **  We  had  fair  weather  for 
the  Toyage,  but  not  many  clear  days, 
ibr  we  haid  a  good  deal  of  fog." 

*'When  it  is  erening  ye  say,  It  will  be 
/sir  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red." — ISnglith 
Bik. 

*  8«  foul  a  sky  dtart  not  withont  a  storm." 

Shaxrspbirb. 


FAIR.  JiTST.  Equitablb.  Rea- 
sonable.   MooBRATB.    Right. 

All  these  terms  are  apolicable  to 
persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  de- 
mands. 

Fair  (see  above)  denotes  an  esti- 
mate in  detail  of  what  is  reciprocally 
just ;  a  fair  price  for  an  article  is  that 
which  seems  right  considering  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  buyer  and  seller  and 
sale.  Hence  the  common  use  of  such 
expressions  as, ''  Upon  the  whole  that 
seems  fair."  So  a  tair  man  is  he  who 
is  ready  to  look  at  others'  interests  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  to  view  matters 
without  partiality,  prejudice,  or  self- 
seeking.  As  justice  depends  upon  the 
due  proportion  of  the  thing,  so  taimeaa 
comes  of  due  proportion  of  feeling  in 
the  person.  That  fitness  enters  mto 
the  essence  of  fairness  mav  be  seen  in 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Bkeat,  Biym* 
Dict.y  that  the  Goth.  **fagn  "  trans- 
lates •lOwTot  in  Luke  ziv.  S. 

«'  I  woaU  caU  it  fair  play." 

8ha.kiespxa.rb. 

"Wonld  it  become  %jiut  goTomor  to 
permit  his  rebellions  subjects,  those  who 
contemn  his  laws,  to  persecnte  snch  as  were 
obedient  to  him  ?  **— wcLKiifS. 

Just  (Lat.  Justus)  is  more  compre- 
hensive, and  implies  the  application 
of  principles  of  retributive  justice, 
where  it  is  due,  in  antagonism  to  all 
el8e,ase.g.  any  temptation  to  partiality, 
or  negligence  in  award.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity and  sternness  about  the  term  just 
wmch  does  not  belong  to  Fair,  as  if  it 
connected  itself  more  directly  with 
personal  and  responsible  action.  So 
prizes  are  said  to  be  fairly  won  and 
justly  awarded. 

EourrABLE  («ee  EQurrr)  is  accord- 
ing to  Equity,  and  so  has  the  force  of 
the  noun  itself,  which  is  not  mere  fair- 
ness, but  such  justice  as  may  serve  to 
supplement  the  imperfections  of  law 
or  rule.  If  justice  belongs  to  the 
judge,  eouity  should  guide  the  de- 
cision of  tne  umpire. 

"  Justice  shalt  thon  ha^e ; 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  snch  precarions  issue.** 

Smollbt. 

Reasonable  (Fr.  ra'uonnabl/tf  rat- 
«0R,  Lat.  rUHonem^  reason)  denotes 
what  is  fair  under  another  aai^%el. 
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As  tlie  fkb  is  the  right  between  man 
sad  maoy  the  lessonable  is  the  right 
in  itself,  as  it  would  commend  itsielf 
not  only  to  the  just  but  to  the  wise 
man.  The  Teasonable,  howeyer,  ex- 
tends bejond  the  matters  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  to  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  or 
common  experience.  A  reasonable 
prospect  of*8ucccm,  for  instance,  is  a 
prospect  which  circumstances  render 
probable. 

"  Argument  alone,  though  it  might  in- 
deed evince  the  eoneietency  and  reaniuMe- 
nets  dt  the  doctrine,  could  ne^er  amonat  to 
a  proof  of  its  hearenlj  arigin."— HoBSLxr. 

MoDBRATB  (Lat.  part.  nMUmtui^ 
rettrainBdj  reguiated),  as  commonly 
employed^  denotes  a  marked  absence 
of  excess  in  demand;  thismajormaj 
not  flow  from  justice  or  fairness — ^the 
term  states  nothing  but  the  fact.  '*  I 
purchased  the  article  at  a  moderate 
price/'  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  seller.  Moderate  mea- 
sures may  be,  and  yery  often  are,  the 
expressions  of  justice,  but  they  may 
also  originate  in  prudence,  or  be  dic- 
tated by  necessity. 

"  Moderate  rain  and  ■howers."— ^ooA  of 
Cbmmon  Pnxyer, 

FAITHFUL.  Trusty.  Confi- 
dential. 

These  terms  start,  as  it  were^  from 
opposite  sides.  The  Faithful  (O.Fr. 
/ri,  lAX,fidem.  faith)  serysnt,  for  in- 
stance, is  he  who  is  full  of  faith,  in  the 
sense  of  fidelity  to  his  master;  the 
Trustt  serysnt  is  he  who  is  worthy 
of  his  master's  trust.  Hence  Trusty 
is  a  more  comprehensiye  term  than 
FArrapuL,  whicn  it  includes,  to^;ether 
with  all  other  Qualities  which  justify 
the  reposing  or  confidence,  toe  in- 
discreet seryant,  howeyer  he  might 
loTe  his  master,  would  not  be  tru^, 
though  we  might  not  speak  of  him 
ss  umithful. 

**  Faitf^  fovnd 
Among  ihefatthlett" 

Meltov. 
"  The  shepherd  last  appears. 
And  with  nim  all  his  patrimony  bears ; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of 

war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trutty  enr.** 

DBYDXir,  Virfil, 


[faithful] 


CoNFibsNTiAL  (Lst.  csii/«i8n,  ti 
trust  eonfidtnthf)  expresses  the  mmifit 
relationship  ofirust,  not  the  denmsf 
of  it.  It  has  happened  Uist  smtof 
haye  been  robbed,  betrayed,  sod  mv* 
dered  by  their  confidential  semittL 


*«  Against  all  rules,  after  we  had  aK 
nothing  but  rebuft  in  return  to  sU  ov 
proposiUs,  we  nuuie  two  eemfiiextid  eon- 
municatioas  to  those  in  whom  vt  hsd  ■ 
confidence,  and  who  reposed  no  eoafldcsei 
in  us."— BuRKX. 

FjAITHLESS.  TRSACHnots. 
Perfidious. 

Faithless  means  no  more  tbin  oot 
keeping  faith.  The  character  of  faith* 
lessness  may  therefore  yaiy  in  degree. 
and  may  or  may  not  be  accompsnm 
by  a  desire  to  deceiye  or  injure  odiep. 
Tlie  sentinel  who  sleeps  at  hit  post  ■ 
faithless  to  his  duty. 

Trkachery  (Fr.  triehBritj  c&sstiiVf 
trichgry)  and  Perfidy  (Lat.fw/Uii) 
are  peculiar  kinds   of  faithlesBien. 
Perfidy  denotes  the  yiolationofiogie 
trust  reposed  and  recognised  or  ae* 
cepted  by  the  other  par^.  Treselwj 
is  the  leading  one  to  trust  for  tM 
purpose  of  bringing  to  harm,  or  the 
readiness  to  break  off  a  trust  repoied 
to  one's  own  benefit,  and  die  isjvT 
of  another.    Treachery  lures  bj  de* 
ceitful  appearances  to  ruin.    Perfidj 
yiolates  engagenients    from  sdf'iB- 
terest  or  incunation.  Perfidy  is  s  £Uff- 
hood  dark  and  deep.    It  is  sn  tbow 
of  trust  founded  on  inyiolable  guvtB* 
tees  of  humanity,  good  faitl^  Uwfi 
gratitude,  friendship,  natural  relitio<^ 
ship.    The  more  sacred  such  lig^ 
ana  the  more  calm  the  trust  repoi^ 
upon  them,  the  more  secret  the  p^ 
fidy  ;  and  tne  more  established  the  f^ 
lationship,  the  baser  the  perfidy  whi^ 
yiolates  it. 

"  When  the  heart  Is  sorelj  wounded  t^ 


the  in^titude  ot fnitkUttnest  of  thOK  %^  ^ 
whom  It  had  leaned  with  the  whole  wsigfS^ 
of  affection,  where  shall  it  torn  for  relief  f 
—Blair. 

"  Thou  'st  broke  perMioutfy  ihj  oath. 
And  not  performed  thj  plighted  troth." 


*'The  momontcoy  or  peninsula  whkh 
diigoins  these  two  bays  I  call  Traitor's 
Head,  from  the  treaeheroms  bdiaviov  «f 
its  iDhabttaats."— Coox'lB  F(oyay«a 
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!OUS.    SoPRitncAL. 

8  reiaoning  {Lat,  falU^ 
Wbrty  to  dteeive)  ig  that 
to  be  fairly  oondooted 
re,  but  it  not  ao  by  rea- 
ritiatmg  canae.  called  the 
1  lurka  beneatn  it. 

iMu  idea  of  Ubertf*  whilst  it 

shadow  of  happiness  to  the 

hster  the  ehains  of  his  snb- 
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iL  reaaoning  (Gr.  vo^m-- 
)C,  a  tophitt)  ia  that  of 
ture  ia  ao  subtle,  that  ita 
t  eaaily  be  detected  and 
it  may  be  unanawerable 
^  conrincing.  Sophiati- 
j;  may  ulence  and  be- 
aeldom  perauadea.  By 
laoning  we  may  deoeive 
ire  continually  deceiving 
thoae  caaea  in  which  our 
ire  credence  to  the  fal- 
)hiatical  reaaoning  ia  felt 
» be  inoonclusiTe. 

m  smitten  not  with  the  lore 
;  of  fame  and  glory,  men  of 
abilities,  notiible  indostry, 
appeared  in  Oreece,  and  aa- 

a  and  miphittieal,'*  —  Bo- 
Fa  Bviova. 
t,ftUsut)  ia  opposed  to 

(Lat.  fSbHlbsus)  ex- 
ie  of  the  fiUse — ^the  fiUse 
don,  de8cri])tion,  or  nar- 

fabuloua  ia  inrentiTe 
ie  who  without  inren- 
!Ting  it  to  be  true,  re- 
t  he  has  heard,  statea  that 
Lhe  &ct^  gires  an  account 
irda  himself;  fabuloua 
)  the  concoction  of  an> 
be  other  hand,  the  fabu- . 
poesible,  though  false  in 
r  case.  A  man  gires  a 
unt  who  reports  wonder- 
een  in  his  travels,  which, 
IS  not  aeen,  though  the 
sally  exiat,  and  axe  ao  fitf 
Dt  tikough  the  things  are 
the  aense  of  unreal,  hia 
in  the  sense  of  untrue, 
be  false  ib  much  simpler 


than  that  of  the  fabulous.  One  may 
Bay  what  ia  fklae  in  a  monosyllable. 
That  which  ia  fitbuloua  implies  order, 
arrangement,  effort  at  probability,  ana 
the  lixe.  And  yet,  so  far  aa  mere  ap- 
pearance ia  concerned,  the  positirely 
false  may  approach  much  nearer  to 
probability  uan  the  fabuloua.  Where 
the  &l8e  la  probable  the  probability  ia 
inherent  and  eaaential.  Where  the 
fabuloua  ia  probable  the  probability 
ia  oontrired.  I  aay  that  i  have  been 
out  for  a  wall^  although  I  have  not. 
thia  ia  falae.  I  invent  a  reason,  ana 
aay  thata  friend  called  to  take  me  out, 
thia  ia  fabuloua. 

FALSEHOOD.  Falsity.  Un- 
TRUTH.    Lis. 

Of  these  terms  Lib  ia  the  atroneest 
(A.S.  Itdgan),  It  ia  criminal  iuse- 
hoody  an  untruth  apoken  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  deceiving,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
worst  of  all  puiposea. 

An  Untruth  is  simply  a  atatement 
which  ia  not  true,  and  may  have  been 
uttered  without  intention  to  deceive 
and  through  ignorance.  *'  I  muat 
correct  mvaelf;  1  accidentally  apoke 
an  untrutn."  It  ia.  however,  often 
employed  in  caaea  wnere  the  term  Lie 
aeema  harah.  So  we  ahould  cenaure 
a  little  child  for  telling  an  untruth,  aa 
preferring  to  use  a  aofter  expression 
than  lie,  which  comprises  offences  of 
much  greater  magmtude. 

The  term  Falsbbood  is  somewhat 
hard  to  determine.  Its  ordinary  use 
ia  that  of  the  statement  in  caaea  in 
which  Falsity  ia  the  quatitjf,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of^what  ia 
aaid,  and  so  call  the  saving  a  false- 
hood ;  though  the  use  of  Falsehood, 
in  the  sense  of  Falsity,  is  not  to  be 
simply  reprobated,  aa  some  have  done ; 
for  aa  Uitelihood  means  the  quality 
of  being  likely,  so  iBjaUehood  the 
quality  of  being  falae.  The  difficulty, 
however,  liea  in  determining  whether 
Falsehood  denotes  necessamy  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  tor  purposes  of  deceit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  ordi- 
narily apeaking.  thia  ia  so.  Yet.  philo- 
sophical untruth  may  be  callea  fidae- 
hood,  that  is,  philosophical  falaebood. 
The  distinction  in  this  case  seems  to 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  sabiect- 
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matter;  an  erroneoiia  statement  in 
anj  subject-matter  which  is  variable 
or  coDting^ent  could  not  be  termed  a 
ftlsehood;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Tiola- 
tion  of  scientific  truth,  eyen  uninten- 
tional, would  be  a  falsehood.  For 
instance,  I  say,  ''  He  is  not  in  the 
house ;  he  has  started  for  a  walk."  It 
turns  out  that  he  has  returned ;  but  I 
was  in  error  without  anj  intention  to 
deoeiye,  therefore  what  I  said  was 
not  a  falsehood.  But  suppoee  that  a 
philosopher  in  ancient  times,  judging 
onW  hj  natural  observation,  had  said, 
''llie  diameter  of  the  moon  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  sun ; "  this  would  bare 
been  a  falsehood,  though  uttered  with 
no  intention  to  deceive,  that  is,  a 
falsehood  in  science.  Still  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  well  established  between 
""cases  in  which  Falsehood  and  FALsrrr 
might  appear  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed indifferentlv.  "  I  perceive  the 
falsehood  of  your  aeclaration,"  might 
be  misconstrued  into  giving  the  lie 
where  no  such  intention  existed.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  using  the 
term  falsity » 

' '  He  pnt  forth  a  Mtire  aj^vrntt  the  wieked- 
acM  of  these  men,  revealing  the  ^edtehood 
sad  knaveiTthat  he  wm  msde  pnvf  to." — 
Btbtpb,  MemoriaiM, 

"  The  childish  Aittlity  of  some  of  these 
maxims,  the  groM  and  stupid  absurdity,  and 
the  palpable /o/oly  of  others.'*— Burks. 

"  A  /te  is  a  breach  of  prpmise,  for  whoever 
•erioQsly  addresses  his  tasconrse  to  another 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  tmth,  be- 
ranse  he  knows  that  tmth  is  expected.**— 
Paixt. 

**  That  which  they  have  been  reproved  for 
Is  not  because  they  did  therein  ntter  an  un- 
truth, bnt  such  a  troth  as  was  not  safflcieat 
to  bear  ap  the  ranse  which  they  did  thereby 
seek  to  maintain/'—HooKSB. 

FALTER.    Hesitate. 

These  terms  are  employed  of  that 
which  interferes  with  tne  freedom  of 
speech,  action,  and  thought. 

Falter  (connected  with  fault)  al- 
ways comes  from  weakness,  or  igno- 
rance. 

Hesitate  (Lat.  ha£(tare,  to  ttick 
fast)  may  be  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  voluntary.  Where  it  is  used  of 
involuntary  hesitation  of  speech,  the 
tongue  falters  through  emotion,  and 


hesitates  throoi^  inapCitB 
He  who  filters  proceeds  I 
unstable,  uncotain  mani 
hesitates  for  the  time  si 
gress.  Under  that  whicl 
oppresaes  us  we  frdter; 
which  discourages  ua,  c 
stades  in  our  wa^,  or 
judgment,  we  heaitate. 

**  Twice  thm  befan,  and  stop 

tried; 
The/i/tmii^  toogoa  its  <rflk 

Dr 

"  Without  donbt  or  keaUm 

BURT. 

FAME.  Rbputatiom 
Repute. 

Fame  (Lat.yaiw)  nur 
to  any  object,  good,  bai 
rent,  and  may  even  be  un 
rumours. 

Reputatiow  (LaL  rrf 
reckoningy  a  pondering)  m 
tially  to  persona,  and  no 
ject-matter  of  rumour.  It 
amount  of  publicity  of  cb 

Repute  differs  frx>m  Ri 
applying  to  things  as  wel 
He  ia  a  man  of  high  repnt 
character  ia  in  good  or 
Some  articles  irere  at  one 
in  trade ;  but  they  are  of 
at  present. 

Renown  (FT,rencm,fK 
to  name  again,  to  celebrate) 
of  deeds  and  characters 
Renown  is  illustrious  rej 
is  confined,  as  Rbputatd 
signal  deeds.  A  man  i 
high  reputation  for  integ 
is  renowned  for  strikinfl 
high  achievements,  not  tc 
ceUenoes,  unless  they 
cuously  exhibited.  A  too 
is  within  the  reach  of  al 
fruit  of  social  virtues,  am 
tent  discharge  of  duty 
talent,  genius,  procure 
which,  if  it  reach  a  certa 
comet  Renown,  which,  1 
extensive  and  brilliant  th 
TioN,  may  be  less  oondi 
good  of  others  and  one*i 
nesa.  Renown  comes  (n 
greatness;  but  this  may 
acquired  or  inherited.  A 


n 


>U8] 


rued  for  his  Ttlour  and  his 
;  a  monarch  for  the  extent  of 
liona.  Renown  ia  a  far  more 
ing  than  reputation,  resting 
«  opon  great  and  acknow- 
cts ;  reputation  is  more  con- 
,  e<)uivocal,  and  variable.  It 
lotnble  to  sacrifice  reputation 
m.  Reputation  aims  at  the 
r  recognition ;  fame  and  re- 
thequantitr.  Yet  reputation 
imes  yery  ul-founded,  and  a 
a  reputation  which  it  pussies 
tnjecture  how  he  acquired. 
n^  the  ease,  it  is  not  astonish- 
different  kinds  of  reputation 
he  same  person. 
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M  •  bletwng  only  in  relation  to 
ifls  aad  the  perwmt  that  ^ve  it ; 
nriae  the  tormented  Prmce  of 
laelf  were  aa  happj  as  he  is  mise- 
I  fkraoasaess  nnattended  with  en- 
mses  is  a  quality  so  undesirable, 
laAuny  aad  foUy  can  eonfess  it." — 

%  fbvt  for  pnidenoe  in  repute, 
I  that  eloqnenee  so  much   thy 


B  hast  heard.' 


Dbtdev,  Ofrid. 


'nation  is  the  greatest  ensine  by 
Me  who  are  possessed  of  power 
»  that  power  serviceable  to  the 
of  goTenuneat."— Attkb* 


IB  aoo-ia-law  shall  come  from  Ur 
»ar  doom),  a  ehief  rsaoiPfied  in 


ice  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian 
■e. 
fh  the  eooqaered  world  diftase 


ich  tl 

mme. 


B.    Report.    Rumouk. 

I  connexion,  Fame  is  a  Re- 
Rumour  which  inrests  the 
>f  it  with  some  degree  of  im- 
It  is  the  hflftrsay  eWdeoce 
•kahie  persons  and  events,  as, 
me  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
wad." 

IT  (Fr.  rapport  J  rafpertery  to 
k  again)  is  a  bnnginjg  back  of 
id  maj  be  authentic  or  un- 
,  or  partly  true  and  psrtlj 
lie  subject  of  a  report,  whatr 
J  be  the  evidence  for  it,  is 

object  of  a  Rumour  (Lat. 


riisnorem)  is  indefinite  and  vague,  in- 
asmuch as  it  flies  about  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  such  a  wajthat  no  repor- 
ters of  it  can  be  identified,  or  authority 
substantiated. 

"And  the   fame  thereof  was  noised 
abroad.'*— JB^Us. 

"  Or  speak  ye  ot  report,  or  did  ye  see 
Jnst  oanse  of  dread,  that  makes  je  doubt  so 
sore!" 


'<  What  then  befel  him  little  I  relate. 
For  rafioos  tales  are  nanoMrcrf  of  his  fete.** 
HooLX,  Orlando  FVrioao, 

FAMILIAR.    Free. 

Free  condact  (A.  S.  freo)  is  that 
which  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  re- 
serve or  respect  toward  another. 

*'  Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 
And  is  the  boldest  way  if  not  the  best 
To  tell  men  fredy  of  their  foulest  fkults. 
To  lauffh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer 
tSonghts."  Drtdkh. 

Famiu  AR  (fdnHlMrUy  of  or  belonging 
to  a  houuhoidffamiUa)  conduct  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  presence  or  toward 
the  peiBon  of  the  other.  Free  is  a  term 
of  treatment  generally  ;  Familiar, 
of  personal  demeanour.  All  familia- 
rity is  freedom;  but  all  freedom  is  not 
fruniliarity.  I  use  familiarity  toward 
a  superior  if  I  demean  myself  towards 
him  as  an  equal,  or  if  I  behave  to  a 
new  acquaintance  as  if  I  had  known 
him  lonff  and  well.  The  same  thin^ 
might  auo  be  called  freedom ;  but  it 
would  be  no  less  freedom  if  I  were  to 
ask  a  person  hiffh  in  office  for  a  per- 
sonal favour  wnen  I  had  no  acquain- 
tance with  or  claim  upon  him. 

'*  The  lawn-robed  Prelate  and  plain  Free* 

byter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  may  be  here  like  sister  stn«ms 
That  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  split.'* 

Blaib. 

FAMOUS.    Cblesratbo. 

Famous  {lAUfimaffams  or  report) 
denotes  what  is  extensively  known, 
and  extensivdy  talked  about  as  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  of  its  kind. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  favourable  and 
unfavourable  sense,  though  more  com- 
monly in  the  former.  It  in  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things. 

Cblebratxd  (lAt.eUlSnrdref  to  cele* 
brato)  ia  that  of  which  men  have 
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spoken  or  written  much,  as  worthy  of 
interest  or  praise.  It  is  not  so  forcible 
a  word  as  nnowned  or  iUustrhut,  and 
indicates  seme  merit  or  talent  wnieh, 
without  oenferrine  grandeur,  confers 
nerertheless  hi^h  nonour  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  it.  It  IS  most  frequently  em- 
ployed of  intellectual  character,  of 
literary  or  scientific  men. 

"Men  famoui  toe  their  skill  In  polite 
literature."— Mason. 

"  Dr.  Wubnrton  had  a  name  tnflleient  to 
eonfer  uUbrity  on  those  who  coald  eselt 
themselves  into  antagonists.  "—Johxsok. 

FANCY.  Imagination.  Concep- 
tion. « 

Fancy  (corr.  of  fantasu,  Ft.  fan- 
tatste.  Gr.  ^rreuvi)  is  that  faculty 
whicn  reproduces  the  impressions 
caused  by  external  objects,  combines 
and  modifies  them  anew,  and  recalls 
them  for  purposes  of  mental  delecta- 
tion. 

Imagination  (Lat.  ymagYnatiaiMm, 
an  ifnag€f  imagtnarif  to  fancy )  is  almost 
the  same;  but  there  is  a  difference, 
which,  after  all,  depends  more  upon 
the  subject-matter  than  on  any  dis- 
tinctness of  faculty.  The  same  power 
which  we  should  call  Fancy,  if  em- 
ployed on  a  production  of  a  light 
nature,  would  be  digmfied  with  the 
title  of  Imagination  if  shown  on  a 
larger  scale.  Imaginationis  a  grander, 
mver  ezerdse  of  mind  than  fancy, 
its  laws  are  more  immediate,  and  its 
connexion  with  truth  more  marked. 
Imagination  is  more  in  earnest  than 
fancy,  which  is  gOYemed  by  remoter 
associations,  and  may  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious ;  which  imagination,  m  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  never  is. 
The  historical  norels  of  Scott  exhibit 
both  &ney  and  imagination;  fancy, 
where  scenes  are  introduced  which 
are  not,  or  in  all  their  details  are  not, 
historicadly  true,  but  such  as  might 
have  occurred;  imagination,  where, 
upon  limited  historical  information, 
he  completes  the  outline  of  a  character 
or  an  event  by  the  play  of  energetic 
but  accurate  creations* 

CoNcaPTioN  (  Lat.  conceottonem,  can- 
etptre,  to  coneewe,  tmagtne)  differs  from 
both  in  being  more  creative,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  production 


of  some  reality,  as  the  oo 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
Fancy  may  be  wholly  uni 
nation  must  be  in  part  r« 
tion  is  altogether  real. 

"  Play  with  yonr  /bncies,  an 

hold 
Upon  the  hempen  taeUe  sh 

Ing, 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  whi 


gtTe 
To  sounds  oonftised. 


Behold 


Bone   with   th*    inTiaible 

wind. 
Draw  the  hnge  bottoms  thi 

rowed  sea. 
Breasting  the  loftj  surge.* 

"  Poetry,  howerer,  in  its  s 
eondition,  was  perfas^  mote 
it  is  in  its  modem  state.  It 
the  whole  bnrst  of  the  hnn 
whole  exertion  of  its  MM^ma 

— BT.ArR 

"  By  sight  we  have  aeoiMC 
composed  of  oolonr  and  flgnr 
the  notice  and  knowled^  t 

Sjrteth  to  us  of  its  nature 
0BBE8. 

FANTASTICAL.    F 

It  will  be  seen  abov 
words  are  of  the  same 
Fanciful,  however,  dent 
trary  and  capricious  exev 
nation  or  invention.  Tl 
CAL  violates  order  and  p 
is  fancifhlness  carried  to 
piteh.  Both  are  applical 
and  their  thoughts,  and 
jects,  as  in  the  quotation 

"  And  just  as  children  are 

dread. 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so 
Even  in  broad  daylight,  are 

fears. 
And  shake  at  shadows /an^ij 
As  those  which  in  the  bm 


reign. 


Dbyde 


"  'Twas  sweet  of  vore  to  s 
And  chase  the  saltrinees  < 
As  springing  high  the  silv 
In  whirls /ontasttco/fy  fle 
And  flung  luxurious  ooohu 
The  air,  and  verdore  o*er 


FARE.  Food.    Pbov 

TUAL8. 

Food  (A.  S.  foda)  is 
and  expresses  whatever  ] 
pons  animal  life,  wheth 


•] 


inuds.  The  term  is  sometimes 
pUnta  analogously,  and,  in  a 
Tj  sense,  of  anjrtning  which 
p  a  required  supply,  as  food 

y- 

•'er  on  wing  with  open  throats 
debates,  expresses,  Totes, 
the  manner  swallows  use, 
Bf  the  •ay  food  of  news." 

Qbekw,  The  Spleen, 

(y, fare, to  travely  A.  S. /oron) 
regularly  accruing,  and  corn- 
has  associated  with  it  some 
(pressiTe  of  its  specific  cha- 
as  good,  suhstantial,  poor, 
It  is  specific  daily  food. 

hearing  well  his  little  spot  of 
oond, 

ottering  pot-herbs  here  and  there 
found, 

iiltiTated  with  his  daily  care, 
ised  with  Terrain,  were  his  frogal 
rt,"  Dbtdkk,  Virffit. 

I5I0N  or  PmovisioNs  (Lat.  pr5- 
t,  providerty  XofoHiMy  provide) 
ble  food  for  the  procuring  of 
irrangements  have  been  made. 

"With  that 
lie  and  provision  ranished  quite." 

MiLTOir. 

[jALS  (Lat.  victuty  mode  of  life. 
,from  vvaytrey  to  live)  is  employee! 
huvMin  food.  Food  and  pro- 
may  exist  in  a  crude  state,  or 
ired  for  eating.  Fare  and 
denote  prepared  food.  Vic- 
ould  not  now  be  applied  to 
i  meat,  Hour,  com,  and  the 
r  is  fare  used  of  any  but  human 

fou  had  mustr  victuals, 
id  he  bath  holp  to  eat  it." 

Shakkspeabe. 

M£R.    Husbandman.   Agbi- 

tST. 

lER  (  Fr.fermef  an  agreement  to 
iKm  land  Uty  L.  Lat.^rma  )  is  one 
Itirates  land,  whether  as  the 
I  proprietor  or  tenant,  for  any 
'.  connected  with  agriculture. 

ANDMAif  originally  meant  the 
>f  a  famil?,  one  who  dwells  in 
; ;  Icel.  hutbondi,  buaj  to  dwell : 
D80K.  It  afterwards  dropped 
meaning  of  what  in  our  day 
nooly  called  larm-labourer — 
>  pel  fill  med  manual  labour  in 
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tillaee,  whether  on  his  own  acoount  or 
as  a  nired  servant. 

Agriculturist  (Lat.  agi^lculthray 
agriculture)  admits  the  idea  of  scien- 
tific or  theoretical  farming,  and  ^vther 
still,  the  science  of  farming  without 
the  practice  of  it. 

"  A  farmer,  firmarins,  was  one  who  held 
his  lands  upon  payment  of  a  rent  or  feorme, 
though  at  present,  hj  a  gradual  departure 
firom  the  original  sense,  the  word  fkrm  is 
biouffht  to  siffniiy  the  verr  estate  or  lands 
so  held  upon  nrm  or  rent.' —BLACXSTOirE. 

"  The  bulk  of  ererjr  Stata  maj  be  dirided 
into  kiubandmen  and  manufacturers. "— 
Hume. 

"  The  farmer  is  always  a  praetitioaer ;  the 
aariculttirist  may  be  a  mere  theorist."— 

C/BABB. 

FAST.    Firm. 

Fast  (A.  S./tut)  and  Fibm  (Lat. 
Jirmus)  may  often  be  used  interchange- 
ably, as,  '^Holdfirm,"  "  Hold  fast; " 
but  there  are  other  instances  which 
show  that  Firm  is  a  subjectiye.  Fast 
an  objective  term.  A  thmg  is  firm  in 
itself,  fast  by  external  fixture.  Drive 
a  nail  fast  into  the  wall,  and  it  will  be 
firm  enough  to  hang  a  weight  upon 
it.  Hence  Firm  is  used  of  the  internal 
qualities  or  substances  of  things,  with- 
out reference  to  anything  external,  as 
firm  flesh,  firm  ice,  and  the  like.  In 
their  analogous  applications  the  same 
correspondmg  ideas  appear.  A  fast 
friend  is  one  who  remains  steadfastly 
united  and  attached.  A  firm  Mend 
is  one  whose  affection  is  not  easily 
shaken. 

"I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps 
things  fast  in  their  place,  it  is  made  to  us, 
and  we  to  it."— Burke. 

*'  It  is  Jehovmh  that  is  merciful,  and  as 
Jehovah  »gni&e»Jlrmitude  of  being,  and  is 
therefore  eompareid  to  a  roi*k,  Ac , so  these  his 
mercies  are  likened  to  thinp  of  longest 
duration,  to  those  thinn  which  to  us  men 
are  such  in  our  account/' — Qooowiir. 

FAST.     Hard. 

There  is  a  use  of  these  as  adverbs  of 
motion.  ^*  It  rains  fast,"  or,  '^  It  rains 
hard."  *'To  run  fast,"  or,  *»  To  run 
hard."  The  momentum  of  a  moving 
body  is  compounded  of  the  velocity 
and  the  weight.  So  Fast  (to  rain  fas^ 
denotes  the  velocity;  Hard  (A.  8. 
heard),  to  rain    hard,    denotes    the 
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weight  of  the  falling  fluid.  These 
are  not  two  diflferent  things,  but  the 
same  thin^  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  new. 

FASTEN.    Fix. 

These  differ  in  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity implied  in  that  which  is  fastened 
or  fixed  to  something  else. 

To  Fix  (Lat  ftgere,  part. /Extu)  is 
to  fasten  with  contact,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  thing  fixed  has  no  indepen- 
dent movement. 

"Thisftrt 
Shall  braise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his 

strenjrth. 
Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  hie  two  main 

arms, 
Andjix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  vic- 
tor's heel. 
Or  theirs  whom  it  redeems."     Miltok. 

To  Fasten  admits  of  some  interval, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  limited 
independent  movement.  A  horse  is 
fiutened  to  a  gate;  but  the  gate-post 
is  fixed  in  the  ground. 

"  Bot  where  the  fancy  wants  the  skill 

or  flaent  easy  dress  at  will. 

The  thoughts  are  oft  like  colts  whit^  stray 

From  fertile  meads,  and  lose  their  way, 

Clapt  up  mnd  fastened  in  the  pound 

Of  measured  rhyme  and  barren  sound.** 

LlOTD. 

FASTIDIOUS.     Squeamish. 

Fastidious  (hiA.  fau'xdibmSf  fuU  of 
loathingf  fastlaium)  denotes  scrupa- 
louimess  of  taste;  Squbamishness 
(which  is  another  form  of  qualmvJi- 
ness)  belongs  to  matters  of  propriety 
in  conduct.  The  fastidious  person  is 
apt  to  think  things  defective,  the 
squeamish  to  think  thom  impermis- 
sible. The  fastidious  is  hard  to  please, 
the  squeamish  hard  to  assure.  One 
idea  of  the  Lat.  ^iultdtiim  is  soom, 
pride ;  hence  fastidiousness  is,  literally, 
the  pride  which  rejects  as  not  good 
enough.  It  was  also  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  character  of  what  was  re- 
jected from  distaste  or  dislike ;  as, 

'<  That  thing  fbr  the  which  childi«n  be 
oftentimes  beaten  is  to  them  after  ih«ti- 
dious."  -Sir  T.  Kltot. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  use, 
yet  preserving  the    radical  idea  of 
pride,  is  the  following : — 
'*  What  was  blamsabla  in  the  Phartoess 


was  not  their  bare  nnng  of  .. 

indifferent,  or  else  good  aad  eoi 

things  not  commanded  by  (M,  b«t 
teaching  such  for  doctrines,  sad  k 
them  as  burthens  oa  others;  sad, 
was  consequent  to  this,  their 
ing  themselres  proudly  and 
from  other  men  upon  this  aeeoQat"— I 

MOXO. 

"  The  thorongh-paoed  politidaBmiaf 
sently  langh  at  the  tqneamisktutstDrnt 
science."— South. 

Where  the  term  Squeamiui  isi .. 
to  matters  of  taste,  it  expresses' 01 
scrupulousness  on  minor 
excessive  and  mispboed 
ness.  As  Squeamish  is  awe 
of  the  force  of  qualmuhj  so  , 
also,  denoting  sickly  langaor,  htfloit 
much  of  the  force  of  A.  S.  emiK 
pestUence,  destruction. 

FATIGUE.  Weariness.  Lassi- 
tude. 

Fatici  E  {Fr, fatiguety  LsLyJtt^ 
(0  weary)  is  the  result  of  sustauM 
labour  or  exertion.  It  involres  no- 
thing abnormal.  The  soldieris  b^'A 
by  a  long  inarch ;  by  food  and  reft  he 
is  refreshed.  But  if  the  march  be soch 
as  to  cause  his  spirits  to  flsff  is  <oj 
way,  as  well  as  to  weaken  hii  phy- 
sical powers,  he  then  suffers  Wsiu- 
NESS  ^A.  S.  w^rigy  weary).  Fatigpi 
is  anplicable  to  Uie  mental  and  phj- 
sicai,  Weariness  to  the  moral  powers. 
Weariness  of  a  war  may  demcnliv 
an  army. 

Lassititdk  {Lau  lassitvdimmfUmit 
iveary)  is  chronic  fatigue,  owiog  to 
some  continuously  operating  canse. 
It  is  very  like  languor:  but  IsngMr 
is  constitutiona],  and  often  might  he 
thrown  off  by  exertion;  lassitnde  * 
actual  weakness,  by  relaxation  of  ^ 
physical  powers. 

VThe  conqueror fatiffmd ia  war 
with  hot  pursuit  of  efteaucsate* 

PaissU. 
*'  TFtermest  and  labour,  aad  to  sat  is  (hs 

sweatof  his  brows.and  to  turn  to  doit  sj*" 
—Bishop  Tatlor. 

'*  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathiaf.  * 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  ^nUf*'' 
Baook. 

FAVOUR.    Grace. 

Favour  (Ut /Jteirtw,  geedmiU)  * 
used  for  the  quality  of  an  act,  or  >> 
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as  distingiiifhedfroin 
justice  or  compenM- 

rrdtia)  is  ased  in  the 
gncBj  unlike  &Toar, 
ut  somethings  in  the 
It  is  a  fftTour  in  a 
ifer  a  title  on  a  dia- 
)ct;  it  is  an  act  of 
a  criminal, 
the  pomp  be  eonkl  de- 

nameiits   obtained  the 

r  in  hii  ladj't  eTet." 
Dbtdkv. 

■epeat,  and  could  obtain 
fonner  state,  how  soon 
I  high  thoughts  P" 

M11.TOH. 

REH£N8ION.     DrEAO. 

Qon  to  these  words  is 
>f  future  evil.  Thej 
the  following  order, 
n  is  expressed  bj 
itronger  by  Fear,  a 
'  Dread.  I  call  on 
the  look  of  the  house 
has  gone  out.  I  fear 
d  after  his  severe  ill- 
I  hear  of  his  death, 
otea  generally  an  an- 
>metimea  an  anticipa* 
ar  is  a  generic  weird. 
I  feeling  which  may 
'  inaction,  as  against 
Fear  is  sometimes  an 
mea  an  intellectual 
'  danger.  It  is  also 
lible  as  well  as  actual 
many  kinds  as  to  re- 
a  of  qualifying  words 
read  is  more  definite 
ore  intense.  Fear  of 
judgment  of  society, 
Jecome  principle  of 
ertain  hounds.  This 
of  the  dread  of  them, 
cf  these  it  would  be 
osness  that  we  had 
to  deserre  punish- 
Drba  d  are  applicable 
ts,  but  directly  to  per- 
pREBENo  is  not;  the 
iMble  acts  or  coming 
id  is  commonly  used 
ing  eril  from  which 


we  would  gladly  escape.  Both  fear 
and  dread  inrolre  apprehension. 
Fear  regarded  as  a  passion  or  emotion 
is  not,  hke  apprehension,  mental,  and 
excited  by  an  act  of  judgment,  but  a 
principle  implanted  in  the  animal  na- 
ture as  a  means  to  self-preserration. 
It  may  be  groundless  like  apprehen- 
sion, so  that  we  sometimes  oppose  the 
fear  of  evil  to  its  reality. 

"Fear  is  a  p^ftil  seasatioo  prodnoed  hj 
the  immediate  Mtprehemtion  of  some  im- 
pending etil."— CoeAir. 

"  Drmd  is  a  degree  of  permanent  ftar, 
an  habitual  and  painftil  apprekengion  or 
some  tremendous  erent." — Rnd, 

FEASIBLE.  Possible.  Prac- 
ticable. 

Feasible  (O.TT.faisahUffairtftodop 
pres.  part./atMiit)  denotes  that  which 
may  be  effected  by  human  agency. 

Possible  (  Fr .  pombU,  Lat.  posmiu) 
is  of  wider  meaning,  and  means  capi^ 
Ue  of  existing  or  occurring.  Thus 
many  things  may  be  possible  which 
are  not  feasible;  for  feasible  belongs 
to  the  province  of  action  only,  possible 
to  that  of  thought  and  action  also ;  as 
when  we  say,  *^  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable." 

Practicable  (Fr.  pratiquerf  tojarae- 
tise)  is  Tery  like  Feasible  ;  but  Prac- 
ticable refers  to  matters  of  moral 
practice,  while  Feasible  belongs  to 
matters  of  physical  action,  or  human 
plans  and  designs.  For  instance,  we 
might  say,  *'  A  feasible,"  or  "  A  prac- 
ticable scheme;" but  we  could  only 
say,  '^  A  practicable,"  not  a  **  feasible 
virtue."  I'racticable  has  the  further 
sense  of  capable  of  being  made  use  of; 
as,  "  The  mountain  roads  at  this  sea- 
son are  practicable ;"  where  Feasible 
could  not  have  been  employed. 

"80  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
finding  the  war  of  Britain,  which  after- 
wards was  compounded  by  marriage,  not 
so  feoMible,  punned  his  enterprise  upon 
Naples,  which  he  aeromplished  with 
wonderftil  facilitj  and  felicity."— Baoov. 

**  I^utibilities  are  ■•  infinite  ss  God's 
power."— South. 

•*The  fUlure  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  on  this  subject  are  not  deeiaivs 
against  the  praeUeabUity  of  such  a  pr» 
jeet."— Stewart.  • 
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FEATURE.    Lineament. 


The  Feature  (0,  Fr. /aitwre,  Lat. 
factura,  a  maldng)^  which  is  now  a 
oomponent  part  or  the  faocL  was  at 
first  the  whole  of  it;  the  xorm  and 
fashion  of  the  risag^,  nay,  even  the 
entire  figure  of  the  man.  Its  plural 
use  is  now  necessitated  to  make  it 
equiralent  to  fiuse. 

Lineament  (Lat.  GnMmentum,  a 
luu)  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
lines  of  the  whole  hodj.  The  linea- 
ments are  the  outlines  which  are  filled 
up  by  the  fiaatures. 

FEEBLE.  Weak.  iNrniM.  De- 
CREprr.    Impotent. 

Aj  employed  of  men's  states,  Weak 
(A.  S.  tMte)  is  used  of  deficiency  of 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  strength ; 
Feeble  (Fr./ai6(e,  Lat./a6)r//s,  doU- 
ful)  of  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
lectual; Infirm  (Lat.  infirnms')  of 
the  physical  and  the  moral.  Of  tnese 
Weak  is  the  generic  term ;  and  feeble- 
ness and  infirmity  are  manifestations 
of  weakness.  Feebleness  is  relative 
weakness ;  infirmity  is  chronic  weak- 
ness. A  man  is  in  a  feeble  state  when 
some  cause  has  occurred  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fuU  strength.  A  feeble 
attempt  is  one  which  might  conceir- 
ably  have  been  much  more  efifective. 
Infirmity  is  said  of  persons  labouring 
under  some  form  ot  weakness  which 
has  become  habitual  to  them,  and 
which  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
removing.  A  support,  a  means,  an 
expedient,  a  beam,  a  wall,  an  ail- 
ment, may  oe  weak.  We  call  any- 
thing weak  which  is  deficient  m 
relative  force.  Weak  eyesight  will 
not  bear  the  broad  daylight ;  a  weak 
digestion  is  continuaUy  failing  in  its 
office,  a  weak  apolo^  breaks  down 
under  the  weight  ofthe  charge.  A 
weak  mind  is  without  play  of  imagi- 
nation, power  of  comprehension,  or 
re6olution,or  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  others. 

"With  rontinnal  pains,  teaching  the 
grammar  •ohool  there  and  preaching,  he 
changed  this  life  for  a  better,  in  great 
feebUmess  of  bodj  more  than  of  soal  or 
mind."— Strtpb,  Memorialt. 

**  Through  the  wtaRneu  of  oor  mortal 


aatnre  we  can  do  no  goed  thiag  wthttf 
Thee.**— J?ooA:  of  Oammtm  Prwfrr. 

'*  Vehement  passion  does  not  sIvaji  » 
dieate  an  tnfirm  judgment.  It  «Aa  m- 
companies  and  actuates,  and  is  ens  n 
auxiliary  to,  a  powiofnl  nadefstsaiif.*' 
BUBKZ. 

DacREprr  is  a  significant  word;  t 
is  the  Lat.  deerUxKUUy  howIcm,  oeep* 
ing  noisdessly  aoout,  like  old  peooie. 
It  marks  the  period  when  the  IMh  ii 
bowed,  the  limbs  feeble,  the  gsit  tot- 
tering, and  the  body  past  its  work. 

"  AU  ages  firom  wailinff  in&acy  to  q^cf^ 
loos  decremtmeu,  and  ul  conditifli  ftw 
the  earefu  sceptre  to  the  paiaiyd  ^«dc,ttc 
firaoffht  with  many  great  ineoBTCBMScsi 
pee^MT  to  eaeh  of  them."— Baebow. 

Impotent  (Lat.  tmpi^ttiUfn)  b  d^ 

ficient  in  natural  power — animsl,  is* 

tellectual,  or  moral.    The  weakaw 

may  be  congenital  or  acquired.   Tke 

term  is  applicable  to  persooi,  isd 

their  efibrts. 

"  O  impoUnot  of  mind  in  body  strosf  1* 

Miutnr. 

FEELING.      Sensation.     Pa- 

CEPTION.        SeNSIBILITT.        SuSCtPTh 

bilitt.    Emotion.  Passion.   Sime. 
Consciousness.     Reflexion. 

Feeuno  (A.  S.f£iatiy  to/ecf)ii  » 
term  of  verv  oomprehensive  appli- 
cation. It  aenotea  the  faculty  oTpef- 
ceiving  external  objects  or  oertsis 
states  of  the  body  itst^,  the  spedfie 
sense  of  touch,  the  faculty  ot  self- 
consciousness,  emotional  capscitj  or 
states,  or  the  manifestation  of  soch 
emotion,  and,  lastly,  even  inteUectosl 
conviction.  In  one  view  it  is  one  of 
what  are  called  the  five  sensei,  tbi 
rest  being  the  sight,  the  sbwU,  tbe 
taste,  and  the  heanng. 

Sensation  (Lat.  aennUf  ttnn^ 
sentiment)  is  the  impression  (^ 
capacity  of  receiving  itj  produoed 
upon  the  organisation  tnroagh  tbe 
organs  of  sense,  or  derived  fna  in- 
corporeal objects,  such  as  thoug^^ 
announcements^  and  the  like.  It  ^' 
swers  to  one  or  the  meanings  of  fe^ 
ing---a  feeline  or  sensation  of  ooldf 
but  is  less  colloquial. 

Perception  (Lat  pereeptiontm)'* 
the  conscious  reference  of  sensation 
to  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Pe^ 
ception  combines  the  internal  vr# 
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Senaatioii  is  intenul 
Set  Idsa. 

BiLiTY  is  the  capacity  of  feel- 
leroeptmi. 

n-TBiUTT  (Lat.  tuuXfltrty  in 
e  of  to  undtrgo,  mfftr)  is  com- 
laed  in  the  sense  m  quick  sen- 
or  the  capacity  of  it. 

30VSNKSS  (Lat.  ecmciuty  con' 
*)  is  the  Acuity  of  reg^arding 
m  mind  and  tnoughts  as  ob- 
"Sbt  of  knowledge ;  while  Re- 
(Lat.  rtfUxumem^  a  bending 
the  exercise  of  that  iacnltj. 

ION  and  Passion  desenre  to 
renced  between  themselTes. 


loif  (Fr.  imotionf  Lat.  w».r»v.«y 
,  part,  enutum)  is  a  strong ex- 
t  of  feeVautf  tpnding  to  mani> 
f  bj  its  effect  upon  the  bedj. 

nv  (Lat.  poMtiffnem,  as  a  trans. 
iSoi)  denotes  the  state  when 
ling  or  emotion  masters  the 
hich  becomes,  though  ener- 
'  influenced,  yet  passiye  as 
the  strong  power  which  con- 
See  the  quotation. 

(Lat  mnna,  tenutum,  mnti^ 
employed  in  the  widest  way 
ise  the  whole  range  of  mental 
rsical  sensation:  as,  ''The 
'  time  and  sense.  But  there 
ific  use  of  the  word  Ssirsx  in 
bek>ngs  to  what  is  mentally 
■tion  to  what  is  physically^ 
d.  A  sensation  of  pain  or 
f  a  sense  of  injuiy  or  kind- 


tfwN  ii  onlj  Aspseml  kind  oflmow- 
l  jMuatum  A  ■pedal  kind  of  ftel- 
a  W.  Hahiltov. 

true  law^Ter  onght  to  hare  a 
of  teMidi^."— BuBXX. 

leds  on  aauh  ituetptibU  of  light 
lions  dnwn  of  an  etornal  daj." 

TouxG. 

different  the  emaUoni  between 
and    reCam  1  *— Washikotox 

Tixnarjr  idea  annexed  to  the  word 
that  of  poiueeneai,  or  being  im- 
irtfd  upon."— Coo AK. 

iotuntts  ia  the  perreptlon  of  what 
a  man*!  own  mind.** — LocKX. 

dketion,  then,  in  the  foDowiog 
jf  diswyowe,  I  woold  be  nnder- 
■eaa  that  notiee  which  the  mind 


takee  of  its  own  operatioDS.  and  the  maanct 
of  them,  b7  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideas  of  thete  operations  in  the  under- 
standing.**— /U& 

FEIGN.  PXSTENO.  SiMULATK. 
DiSBBMBLX. 

FxiON  (Tr.feindn,  Lat./ng^)  is 
to  ^ye  fictitious  existence,  or  to  give 
an  impression  of  something  as  sctoal 
oat  true  which  is  not  so.  It  is  either 
positiye  or  neg^tiye,  and  miffht  be 
either  in  assumption  or  conceaunent. 

To  Prxtxnd  (Lat.  ^rdtUndtrty  to 
stnUhforth^  to  aiUge)  is  to  put  for- 
ward what  IS  unreal  or  untrue  in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
true.  Feigning  conmionly  misleads 
the  obseryation,  pretence  the  under- 
standing. Feignmg  puts  out  false 
appearances,  pratence  false  facts  also. 
I  feign  friendship  for  another  in  my 
outward  demeanour  and  conduct.  I 
pretend  that  I  am  his  friend  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by  what  I  say  to  mislead 
the  judgment.  It  will  be  obseryed, 
that  wlut  in  Fxion  is  the  primsry,  in 
Prxtxnd  is  the  secondary  meaning. 
Delusion  is  the  yery  essence  of  feign- 
ing ;^  but  to  pretend  is  etymologi^ly 
and  in  its  oldest  sense  smiply  to  pit 
forward;  then,  derivatiyely,  to  put 
forward  as  an  excuse,  or  with  fiuse 
purpose.  We  can  only  feign  what  is 
directly  associated  with  oursdres; 
but  we  may  pretend  in  matters  of  fitct 
generally  or  as  connected  with  others. 
1  may  pretend,  for  instance,  that  I 
enjoy  tne  intimate  acquaintance  of 
many  great  personages;  but  I  can 
only  do  this  oy  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  feign  this  without  crAiMhng  some- 
thing to  lead  to  this  belief. 

To  SiMULATX  (Lat  UnMi&re.  ibnX- 
USf  like)  can,  like  Fkion,  be  only  em- 
ployed of  what  is  personi^  in  one  s  self. 
To  simulate  is  to  put  on  and  syste- 
matically exhibit  wnat  are  the  natural 
signs  and  indications  of  feelings,  a 
character,  or  a  part  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  one ;  to  act  a  feigned 
part,  to  counterfeit  in  action  or  de- 
meanour. 

DissiMULATioiv  (Lat.  dii^tmlUStio' 
nem)  is  the  feigned  concealment  of 
what  reaUytzifts  in  one's  character  or 
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heUuff;  u  nmiilatkm  is  the  feigned 
exhibition  of  what  does  not  exist. 
Simulation  and  Dissimulation  ma^  be 

1'oined  in  one  act.    So  we  may  simu- 
ftte  laughter  in  order   to  dissemble 
disappointment. 

"  And  mach  she  marrellad  that  a  jrooth  so 

raw. 
Nor  felt,  nor  feigned  at  least,  the  oft-told 

flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  th»j  frown,  jet 

rarelf  anger  dames." 

Braoir. 

"  Some,  indeed,  hare  pretended  bj  art 
and  physical  applications  to  reoorer  the 
dead ;  bvt  the  soocess  has  soAcientlj  vp- 
brakted  the  attempt**— South. 

*'  SiwnUatiim  and  distimmlation,  tar  m- 
•tanoe,  are  the  chief  arts  of  coniung." — 

BOLIIIOBROUC 

FELLOWSHIP.  Society. 
Fellowship  {fellow  was  formerly 
O.  £.  felatce,  Icel.  jelag,  association^ 
**feelaWy "  a  laying  togetwr  of  property : 
Richardson  and^xEAr)  is  expressive 
of  close  or  continuous  intercourse  as 
it  relates  to  men  indiriduall j  j  So- 
ciety (Lat.  s^ietas,  MociiiSf  a  Jellow) 
as  it  relates  to  them  collectively.  I 
find  myself  in  good  or  bad  society 
generally.  (The  term  Fellowship 
could  not  have  been  emoloyed  here.) 
And  I  am  on  terms  of  good  fellow- 
ship with  this  or  that  person  in  par- 
ticular. Moreover,  Fellowship  im- 
Sorts  some  degree  of  equality,  which 
ociETY  does  not. 

**  Or/elloKskip  I  speak, 
8ach  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brate 
Cannot  be  haman  consort."    MiLTOV. 


sessions,  and"fheinre. 

"^'Gbd  harfng  designed  man  for  a  sociable 
creature,  made  him  not  onlf  with  an  in- 
clination and  onder  a  necessitj  to  have 
/eliowship  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  bnt 
famishea  him  also  with  language,  which 
WAS  to  be  the  greater  instrument  and  com- 
mon tie  of  society. " — Loess. 

FEMALE.     Femininr.     Effsmi- 

KATE. 

Female  (LM.femella,  diminutive  of 
fcmtnaf  a  woman)  is  applied  to  the  sex 
as  opposed  to  male. 

Feminine  (Lat. /emKntntUy  of  the 


fern,  gtnder)  is  applied  to  the  prapo^ 
ties  and  charactenstias  of  the  mi  ■ 
opposed  to  masculine.  To  BSttai 
distinctively  related  to  women  we  ip> 
ply  the  adjective  Female,  as  £eBile 
dress.  To  matters  which  are  a^pro* 
priate  to  women,  but  not  exchunrdT 
restricted  to  them,  we  apply  the  m* 
jective  Feminine;  as,  fenuDioe  l^ 
complishments.  Feminine  branches  of 
learning  are  taught  in  female  echoed 
To  what  belongs  as  a  Act  to  men,  but 
would  belong  more  fitly  to  woowb, 
we  apply  the  adjective  ErrsMiSAn. 

"A  wondrous  moanment  of  fmeit 
wiles.**— Pops. 

"  Nothing  will  be  found  of  such  ezto- 
■ive  ase  for  suppljing  the  deArieades  of 
Ghancer's  metre  as  the  proauacistios  W 
the  e/muNUM."— Ttbwhitt  on  Omar. 

"  An  ^mimaU  and  nuaaalf  fcppoy.'- 

BlSHOPHUBD. 

FEROCIOUS.  Fierce.  Satigl 
Barbarois. 

The  two  former  are  equally  v^ 
cable  to  men  and  the  lower  auimius, 
the  third  more  properly  to  men,  tbe 
last  exclusively  to  men. 

Ferocious  (Lat.  fhoeem)  deootei 
tbe  quality  of  fierceness.  Thehjcsitt 
a  ferocious  animal  even  when  aileep. 

FisRCE  (Lat. /rnu)  expresM  the 
exhibition  of  ferocity  in  an  energetic 
and  wild  way,  which  gives  to  tlte 
looks  and  the  movements  an  exDres- 
sion  of  passionate  eagerness  to  htut 
or  destroy.  Yet  ferocity  is  alwiTi 
inherent,  fierceness  may  express  in 
some  cases  a  temporary  excitemc&^ 
Many  an  animal  not  habitually  fe(o* 
cious  might  become  fieroe  if  provoked 
to  anger. 

Savage  (Fr.  saut»^,  Lat.  h/rotKniif 
st/vo,  a  wood,  as  if  g^wn  up  wild  t» 
the  woods)  denotes  the  absence  of  f^ 
that  might  tend  to  domesticate  or 
soften,  and  the  conaeouent  preseaoe 
of  a  native  unrestrainea  licentiousiMti 
of  nature. 

Barbarods  (Lat.  barbitnuy  Gr. 
Bap fi&foff  foreign)  is  empldyed  of  the 
way  in  which  such  dispoaitions  mani* 
fest  themselves.  So  we  oammonly 
speak  of  '*  a  savage  spirit "  ahcwing 
itself  in  "  barbarous  uaage,  **  or  '*  traat* 
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fbe  barbftrons  is  the  sarage 

r,  M  the  sftTtge  is  the  bar- 

ditpoaition. 

n,  a/rre«  madftroeiota  makmal, 
%  ODM  bvt  wldom,  and  one  At  a 
owv,  VvUgoT  Error», 

tbem  fired  ft  piatol  ftt  him  ( Arch- 
tipe),  whieh  Dnmt  his  eomt  and 
lid  Dot  go  into  his  bodf.  Upon 
kncied  h«  had  a  magieml  secret  to 
acainst  a  shot ;  and  thej  drew 
r  his  coach  and  mardered  him 
f,  repeating  their  strokes  till  thejr 
M  was  quite  dead."— BmurXT. 

sn  be  no  tme  libertr  where  sneh 
eas  is  saffered  with  imponity. 
It  of  the  mnagtnta  of  oormpt 

WATKRLAin). 

ILE.    Frvitful.    Prolific. 

[TE. 

.E  (LaL/rrftfis,  from /ero,  i 
reuea  tliat  which  has  an  in- 
ipacitr  of  prodacing.  It  ia 
roperly  to  loil,  and  metapho- 
analogoualy  to  the  mind  or 
>f  man ;  as,  a  fertile  field,  a 
igiDation,  fertile  inresonrcea. 

"CL  ( Lat. /rurtiu, /rwit)  de- 
t  which  produces  of  itt  own 
1  is  opposed  to  barren,  as 
oppoeea  to  waste.  A  tree  ia 
T  unfruitful,  as  it  bears^  or 
s  own  fruit.  A  field  mi^ht 
1  either  fertile  or  fruitml; 
regards  the  q nalitj  of  the 
fhl  as  rejnurds  the  abundance 
)duce.  But,  ffeneralljr  speak- 
oil  is  fertile,  Uie  tree  is  fruit- 

10  (Lat.  fToUfieutj  proletfOff- 
id  flehtj  to  make)  denotes 
iction  of  joung  in  abundance, 
nployed  both  of  animals  ana 
Tng  trees  or  vegetables.  It 
isea  metaphorically,  as  ''a 
>rolific  of  eril  consequences." 
r  abandantlj  and  rarioasly 
I  the  prolific. 

CTIVE  (Lat.  Tprodyie'irej  part. 
,  to  lead  forth,  to  produce) 
lO  more  than  the  fact  of  pro- 
I  tolerable  quantity.  This  is 
ifore,aterm,  like  Fertile  and 
,  expressive  of  a  natural  pro- 
lecessitj.  The  naturally  pro- 
a  identical  with  the  fertile ; 
letiTenesB  may  be  the  result 


of  art  in  tillage.  So  it  might  be  said, 
<'  That  field  would  grow  nothing  till 
I  mixed  a  certain  manure  with  the 
soil.  It  ia  now  as  prodnotive  as  any 
on  the  estate." 


t«i 


'  The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen 
in  the  iaTeation,  the  fortuity  in  the  fKo«j» 
and  the  aceorai^  in   the  ezpresilon." — 

"  We  cnrse  not  wiD»-pthe  nle  excess  we 

blame, 
Man  fruitful  than  the  aoenmnlated  hoard 
Ofpam  and  misery.*'  Abmbtbovo. 

"  Indeed  it  is  osaal  in  Seriptnre  that 
eoretoasaesa,  being  so  oniTenal,  so  original 
a  crime,  sneh  a  proUfie  sin,  be  called  1^  all 
the  names  of  those  sms  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby 
It  is  nonrished."— Bishop  T^tlob. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds 
to  the  ralne  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
bestowed ;  there  is  another  which  has  no 
such  effect.  The  former,  as  it  produces  a 
Talne,  may  be  called  producticet  the  latter 
unprodnctiTe,  labour.  —Smith,  Wealth  of 
NaMoiu. 

FERVOUR.    Ardour. 

Fbavour  (Lat.  fervoremy  vioUnt 
heatf  vehemence fftrverOf  very  often,  to 
boil)  and  Ardour  (Lat.  ardbrem^  a 
bwrmn^f  an  ardour^  arderOf  to  be  on  fire) 
aeeta^  in  their  metaphoncal,  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  of  their  physical, 
meanings.  The  fervent  boils  over 
demonstratively,  the  ardent  bums 
fiercely.  The  force  of  anger  is  fer- 
vent; the  force  of  seal,  love,  desire 
ardent.  In  their  seoondary  applica- 
tions, Fervour  is  associated  witn  the 
motive  cause,  Ardour  with  the  final 
cause ;  in  other  words,  we  feel  with 
fervour,  we  pursue  with  ardour. 
There  is  more  of  principle  in  fervour, 
more  of  passion  in  ardour.  In  those 
casea,  therefore, .  in  which  energv  of 
desire  or  pursuit  is  directed  to  no  nigh 
moral  entb,  we  use  the  term  Ardour  ; 
where  this  is  so,  Fervour.  The  fer- 
vour of  the  patriot.  The  ardour  of  a 
lover  of  the  chase. 

"A/ervemt  fiuth  and  glowing  soal.*  - 

"  Mored  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony  that  breathed 
Heruio  ardour  to  adrenturous  deeds.* 

MiLTOV. 

FESTIVAL.  FssTivmr.  Houday. 
Feast. 

In  ecclesiastical  language  a  Feast 
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( LkUfutumf  afutifial  hotiday'S  ii  anj 
fUj  which  ( not  being  a  fast)  is  ob- 
leryed  with  peculiar  solemnity.  The 
greater  of  these  feasts  are  termed  Fes> 
TivALB  (O.  Fr.  festival)  9»  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Nativity.  The  term  Fes- 
tival is  employed  of  days  of  heathen 
celebration  also  more  commonly  than 
Feast,  which  in  this  connexion  would 
be  more  likely  to  mean  a  solemn 
banquet  in  honour  of  a  god.  Houdat 
has  well-nigh  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing of  holy  day^  and  is  employed  to 
express  a  time  of  vacation  £rom  study 
or  labour. 

Festivity  (IaI.  f est wttaUmf festive 
gaiety,  a  festivity)  has  no  saored  or 
solemn  force  at  all,  and  expresses  only 
the  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  social 
3ntertainment8. 

*  The  morningtrnrnpets/gstUNti  proclaimed 
Ihroagh  eftch  high  street."        Miltov. 

"  Moeh  the  Mine  majbe  observed  of  the 
Roman  drama,  which,  we  are  tdd,  had  its 
rise  in  the  nnrestrained  festivity  of  the 
rustic  foath." — Hurd. 

"  The  same  bell  that  called  the  great  man 
to  his  table  invited  the  neighbourhood  all 
ronnd,  and  proclaimed  a  hofyday." — JbkU 

"  Upon  the/eas(/W{  daj  of  Easter." 

Fabtah. 

FIGURATIVE.  Mstaphorical. 
Analogous. 

These  agree  in  expressing  a  certain 
use  of  words  which  is  not  their  proper 
or  primary  sense. 

That  is  Figurative  (Lat./\lg^ura- 
thnUf  a  figure)  which  is  expressed  by 
a  rhetorical  figure.  Such  a  figure  is 
a  representation  of  abstract  things  by 
objects  taken  from  the  sensible  world, 
as  when  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  instance,  is  called  soaring  on 
the  wing  of  fancy.  As  expressions  are 
figurative,  terms  are  Metaphorical. 
This  is  when  a  comparison  is  con- 
densed into  a  similitude — that  is,  all 
si^s  of  comparison  being  absent,  the 
thing  is  spoken  of  under  the  very 
name  of  the  other  object  to  which  it  is 
compared.  The  disposition  of  Domi- 
tian  resembled  that  of  a  tiger — this  is 
a  similitude  or  comparison.  Domitian 
was  a  tiger,  this  is  a  Metaphor  (Gr. 
lAiTct^ga,  a  transferring f  a  metaphor). 
The  Analogous  use  of  a  term  or  ex- 


pressioD  (Gr.  JbrnXtyUy  pisjiertw)!^ 
when  it  represents  ideal  subjeet-MttB  1 
under  modes  suggested  vj  siatsHi! 
resemblances,  s.g.,  swift  thimgkt,dKp  '^ 
reasoning.  So  the  verb  to  drw  ii'^ 
the  sense  of  to  attraet  is  uMdaotn 
much  metaphorically  as  aiialog<na|j; 
that  isy  to  aenote  a  moral  fecoe  icing 
like  a  physical  one. 

FIND.    Discover. 

Find  (A.  S,findan)  is  to  light  vpoi, 
whether  unexpectedly  or  ssue  lenk 
of  specific  search. 

«'8eek,  and  ye  shall/wfL**— BiMi 

So  unessential  is  purpose  to  finding, 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  used ui 
synonym  of  fisel  or  experience. 

"  I  Jbid  jon  passing  gentle."— SHAa- 

SPBJIBB. 

To  Discover  (O.   Fr.  deeeaeenr^ 
det-,  apart,  eouvrir,  to  cover)  is  to  find 
something  which  is  of  anew  witrtagt 
character  when  found.    I  may  fad  s 
piece  of  money  as  I  walk  along.   Ob 
the  other  hand,  *'  find  out  '*  is  slwajs 
the  result  of  effort  and  sesrch  in  le* 
ference  to  a  distinct  object  to  be  timed 
at,  as  a  thief,  a  ridale,  a  mode  of 
solving  any  difficulty.  Discovkecobi- 
bines  a  general  purpose  with  a  speci- 
fic chance.    Discovery  is  the  retah  of 
search,  either  direct  or  indirect.   The 
existence  of  the  thing  discovered  my 
have  been  previously  either  known  or 
unknown,  or  known  to  others  thsa  tbe 
discoverer,  who  in  that  case  becones 
a  discoverer  to  himself,  and  not  to  tbe 
world.    That  which  is  (bund  msj  be 
trivial.    That  which  is  diacoveiedii 
important,  and  henoe  the  word  is  nMd 
of  new  countries,  new  truths,  or  ftcti 
in  science.    One  often  finds  whit  one 
did  not  look  for.     Finding  sonetiiMt 
plays  a  part  subordinate  to  discofcrj* 
as  when  new  countries  are  discovered 
they  are  sometimes  found  to  be  uniB- 
habited.  One  discovers  what  is  hidden 
or  secret,  whether  in  the  moo^l  or  tbe 
phvsical  sense.    One  finds  what  bif 
fallen,  not  through  one's  own  act, 
under  one's  observation  or  knowledge. 
That  which  is  discovered  was  not  wi- 
ble  or  apparent,  that  which  is  found 
was  visible  or  apparent,  but  beyond 
reach,  or  out  of  one's  own  sight.  One 
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^■eoren  »  gold  mine,  and  finds  •  new 
Wiiiieal  fipeeimen.  Secrets,  plote, 
^OBipineies  are  discovered.  One  finds 
^me'i  friend  at  bome,  or  what  cme  re- 
^uJKS  in  the  market. 

*'1he  distinction  of  a  first  dueenertr 
lMd«  V  ^eerfUlj  eneoonter  ererj  daa- 
ma,  ud  sabout  to  erery  ineonTtnieaee."— 

FINE.    Dbucatb. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  terms 
tie  sjnonjmoos,  and  as  belonging  to 
things  mental,  both  denote  that  wmch 
is  commonly  remored  fromml^  ap- 
prehensions. Nerertheless  it  is  sum- 
dent  to  have  an  intellect  to  appreciate 
the  fine;  there  most  also  be  a  taste  to 
apprednte  the  delicate.  If  compara- 
tivelj  fiew  can  reach  the  fine,  fewer 
still  can  be  reached  by  the  delicate.  A 
fine  discoorse  or  passage  is  sometimes 
repeated  with  adranta^,  and  its  beau- 
ties and  merits  appreciated  when 
pointed  out ;  but  that  which  is  deli- 
cate, if  not  perceived  at  first  sight,  is 
not  undenrtood  at  all.  The  fine  may 
be  searched  for,  the  delicate  must  he 
fdt.  Fine  is  capable  of  a  favourable 
and  unfavourable  use,  delicate  is  al- 
ways finrourable.  Fine  praise,  fine 
A  delicate  comj^mient,  a  de- 
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licate  attention.  Fins  (Fr./n)  is  the 
Lat.  finituSfJiniMhed ;  Dbucats,  the 
Lat.  deiteitut,  aUuringf  dainty, 

FINE.  Mulct.  Penalty.  For- 
Fxrr.    AMKRCSMBirr. 

Fins  (L.  Lat./tfit^asum  of  money, 
the  payment  of  which  made  an  end  of 
a  transaction  or  a  claim,  a  dispute,  a 
trial),  in  the  sense  of  a  penalty,  is 
always  pecuniary. 

MvLCT  (Lat.  muletoy  multa)  is  also 
peennisiry.  It  is,  however,  a  technical 
term,  bearing  the  sense  of  a  commu- 
tatioD  for  legal  forfeiture,  and  was  not 
only  a  puniuiment,  but  a  compensa- 
tion ;  at  to  be  *'  mulcted  (or  multed) 
in  half  the  amount." 

Penaltt  (Fr.  penaliU,  Lat.  jfcenOf 
awSjUiiaifton,  nunithment)  in  its  tech- 
nical and  legal  sense,  is  mosthr  applied 
to  pecuniary  punishment  or  forfeiture, 
but  in  its  common  use  denotes  any 
land  of  punishment;  as  ''to  suffer  the 
fztmne  penalty  of  the  law." 


FoRFBrr(0.  Yr,forfmit,  lAt,f^ru 
Jnetum,  which  meant  first  the  trant^ 
grtmonj  and  then  that  which  was 
paid  for  it)  mar  be  pecuniary  or 
otherwise.  A  fine  is  imposed,  a 
penalty  inflicted,  a  forfeit  mcurred. 
A  forfeit  springs,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  due  ipw 
facta  by  pre-arrangement. 

Amebcement  (O.  Ft,  amereierf  to 
Jintj  L.  Lat.  mercwmentum,  penalty) 
differed  from  Fine  in  being  not  fixea 
in  amount,  but  assessed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  a  process 
which  was  called  ''  affeering. 

"  So,  two  jears  after,  Tnef%  heira  raed 
him  for  it,  and  he  wu  tamed  ont  of  his 
office  of  Chanrellor,  and  fined  in  four  hun- 
dred pound.**— BuiuntT. 

*'  A  mniet  thy  poTerty  eould  never  pay. 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  waj.** 

Dbtdkk. 

"  But  of  the  tree 
Which,  taited,  worln  knowledge  of  good 

and  evil. 
Thou  may'st  not|  in  the  daj  thou  eat'it 

thou  diett : 
Death  ie  the  penalty  imposed.*' 

MiLTOir. 

"  For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 
That  He  our  demiSij  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  BSm  Father  woric  us  a  perpetuu 
peaee."  hrid. 

**  The  great  charter  also  directs  that  the 
amercement  which  is  always  inflicted  in 
general  terms— sit  in  misericordia— ehall 
be  set  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighboor- 
houd."— Blacsstonx. 

The  connexion .  suggested  by  some, 
and  probably  by  Blackstone  here,  be- 
tween Lat.  nueeriecrdia  and  Fr.  merd 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake. 

FINISH.  Close.  Concluoe. 
Complete.    Terminate..    End. 

Of  these,  the  following  three.  End 
(A.  8.  endc),  Finish  CLat.  /imre), 
and  Complete  (Lat.  comDletxu,  filled 
upy  part.  ofcompUref  to  fill  up),  repre- 
sent a  rise  in  force  or  fulness  of  mean- 
ing in  that  order.  To  end  is  to  dis- 
continue by  leaving  off,  without  ex- 
pressing anythinji^  of  the  state  in  which 
the  thing  ended  is  left,  as, ''  He  ended 
his  speech  by  saying  so  and  so."  ''The 
fortieth  verse  ends  the  chapter;"  the 
verb  being  used  both  transitively  and 
intransitivelv.  Whatever  begins  must 
end ;  and  whatever  is  begun  must  bs 
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ended.  The  term  U  quite  indefinite. 
Things  maj  be  ended  with  or  without 
com]Metenefl8  or  finish;  and  things 
may  end  prematurely  or  satisfactorily. 
To  Finish  is  to  end  working  at  a  thing, 
to  put  the  last  required  labour  or  touch 
to  It,  and  is  employed  of  action,  forces, 
or  influences.  "He  is  finishing  his 
painting,"  that  is,  he  is  employed  in 
putting  the  final  strokes  or  touches. 
'*  The  last  blow  finished  him,"  that  is, 
rendered  more  blows  superfluous.  "He 
finished  working,  or  be  ended ;"  the 
one  expresses  final  effort^  the  latter 
cessation.  To  complete  is  to  bring 
finally  that  which  fills  up  the  plan, 
desi^,  or  proposed  task.  A  diction- 
ary IS  ended  with  the  word ''  finis." 
It  is  finished  with  the  letter  Z.  It  is 
completed  by  reriuons  and  interpo- 
lations. The  world  was  finished  on 
the  last  day  of  its  creation ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  ended. 

To  Terminate  (Lat.  terminaref  to 
aet  boundi  to)  is  to  brine  to  an  end 
what  has  been  protracted  or  continu- 
ous, and  relates  to  some  deeree  of 
space  or  time  traversed  in  tne  pre- 
ceding work  or  operation.  A  rista 
terminates  in  or  with  a  certain  object. 
A  happy  remark  will  sometimes  ter- 
minate a  tedious  dispute.  A  short 
life  ends,  a  long  life  terminates. 

To  Close  (O.  Fr.  cloSf  AtU  in,  Lat. 
clausus)  is  physically  to  stop  by  bring- 
ing together  the  parts ;  as,  "  to  close 
the  mouth  by  brmging  together  the 
lips ;"  "  to  close  a  book  by  bring^g 
together  the  leaves ;"  "to  close  the 
eyes;"  "to  close  the  ranks  of  an 
army."  Analogously,  to  close  is  to 
shut  up  into  a  compact  form  what  is 
regarded  as  haying  totality,  as  "  to 
close  a  bargain;"  "to  close  one's 
studies." 

Conclude  (Lat.  conclud^re,  to  shut 
tm,  to  conclude)  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Close,  more  definite  and  positive, 
and  means  to  close  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  thing  closed  a  formal, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  termination. 
To  Close  refers  only  to  the  act.  Con- 
clude to  the  intention.  I  close  my 
letter,  in  one  sense,  wben  I  seal  it ; 
in  another,  when  I  write  the  last  sen- 
tence.    I  conclude  it  when  I  subjoin 


something  withoat  which  1 1 
the  communication  to  be  is 

"  An  eternal  and  bappr  lifc, 
a  perfect  kangdom  and  gurioi 
nerer  hare  endinff" — Bishop 

"  God  is  our '  light,' as  Heak 
state  we  are  in,  and  the  «ieB 
to  encounter ;  He  is  oar  *  stee 
enableth  hj  His  grace  to  to 
orereome  them  ;  and  He  u  om 
as  the  anthor  madJSnUker  of  on 
from  sin,  death,  and  Satan."— 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  fbl 
ample  that,  while  Finish  a: 
intrinsic.  Complete  takes 
lies  also,  which  may  be  reqi 
completion  of  certain  du 
prophecy  is  not  complete 
nas  been  verified  in  all  ; 
facts  and  allusions. 

"  It  was  attested  bj  miradei 
done  in  great  variety  and  nni 
risible  centering  of  the  old  wo|i 
person  of  Christ,  and  by  the  < 
those  iirophecies  since  whidi 
nttereo.  **— Attebbitbt. 

"  A  ffood  commencement  hi 
found  07  experience  aospeioi 
wogressand  a  happy  tenunatk 
Essay: 

**  We  hare  it,  it  seems,  in  ei 
the  exercise  of  one  partienla 
secure  a  pardon  to  onraeWes  fo 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  oat 
brance  of  an  ill-spent  life  by  1 
charity  at  the  dose  of  it."— At 

"  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  a 
Bible  that  I  would  more  wi! 
npon  to  leaTe  with  you  as  the 
would  give  you,  and  as  the  son 
sion  ofmy  preaching  among  yoi 
words  of  St.  Paul  I  have  now 
(Philippians  ir.  8)."- 


FINISHED.     Pehfeci 

RATE. 

That  which  is  not  Pj^i 
nerflchrtf  part.  jterftetuSf  t 
nas  some  defect  which  di 
That  which  is  not  Finii 
/  intr«,  ftniiy  an  end  )  may  ^ 
perfect,  though  at  present  1 
A  sketch  may  be  perfect,  y 
fiirther  work  to  make  it  intc 
picture.  Perfect  is  emph 
productions  both  of  art  a 
Finished  onlv  of  those  of  ai 
finished  circle  is  not  drs 

Serfect  circle  fulfils  its  ma 
efinition.      A  perfect    cl 
morally  faultless,  a  finishes 
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\j  trained.  A  flower,  as  a 
1  of  nature,  may  be  perfect, 
ed.    A  finiahed  drawing  ia 


'hich  all  artistio  prooc 
ezecnted  to  Ae  rail,  a  per- 
ngia  one  in  which  the  spec- 
And  no  fault.  We  express 
ktion  of  that  which  is  finished, 
mtxon  of  that  which  is  por- 

m  uoanetjbushed  thus  would  be 
ons  Totnmet  of  looae  poetry." 

DaiDiDr. 

'^rendi  Bevolatioa  has  this  of 
in  it,  th&t  it  reaemblet  whet 
hum  njrs  of  the  operatioiis  of 
t  wms  perfect,  not  onlj  in  its 
Bd  pnnci^es,  bat  in  its  mem^ 
a  otgeoB  from  the  Teiy  begin> 


^BORATB  (Lat.  eU(bdrdre,  to 
^  represents  that  which  is 
ith  great  and  minute  atten- 
rts  and  details.  The  elabo- 
proTed  and  refined  by  sue- 
lehes.  alterations,  improTe- 
"hat  thing  is  the  most  elabo- 
ich  the  greatest  amount  of 
been  brought  to  bear  upon 
St  space,  and  being  com- 
smail  has  signs  of  yast  and 
bit.  Perfect  simplicity  is 
3  with  hi^h  finish,  but  that 
laborate  is  nsTcr  simple. 

mnot  think  or  persuade  myself 
kTe  ns  eyce  ooiy  that  we  may 
oat,  and  brought  ns  into  the 
reason  that  being  born  men  we 
rwards  grow  np  and  improre 
,  and  berome  e/aboratdy  irra- 

lUTH. 

£.    LiJcrrEO. 

atural  property  of  things  to 
an  arnficial  property  to  be 
Or,  again,  things  are  finite 
ice  to  their  own  nature, 
reference  to  power  or  capa- 
n's  powen  are  limited,  for 
elf  a  finite  being. 

[  the  dilference  or  distanetion 
twizt  them,  is  only  in  our  dif- 
'ehensions  of  this  one  being, 
ig  seTerally  upon  ssTeral  ob- 
arehend  it  as  acting  from  several 
tj  reason  of  thejiniteness  of  our 
nss,  whieh  cannot  ooaeeire  of 
idng  wboUy,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
re  by  piecemeal,  as  it  repreeents 

'— 0KVXBIDOB. 


erolyes  light  and 


"Absolutely  aeeording  to  pleasure,  or 
U$futeeUy  according  to  oertain  rules  pr^ 
scribed.'^'— Basbow. 

FIRE.     Flame.     Blakb.     Con* 

FLAOBATIOH.  loMITION/  CoMBUSTXON. 

FiRB  (A.  S.  Jj6r)  is  that  kind  of 
combustion  which  erol 
heat. 

Flamb  (Lat.  Hammd)  is  the  form 
under  which  snen  combustion  is  ex- 
hibited when  the  matter  is  gaseous. 

A  Blazx  (A.  S.  fr/cie)  is  a  rapid 
CTolution  of  light,  whether  aooom- 
panied  or  not  with  sensible  heat,  as 
the  blaze  of  the  sun,  of  lamps,  of  a 
meteor. 

CoNFLAORATioK  (Lat.  confligra' 
(tdnefii)  is  the  visible  consumption  by 
fire  of  mssses  of  combustible  materials. 

Ignition  (Lat.  tgniiv.  to  t§t  on  fin, 
part.  tgnUitf)  is  in  modern  phraseo- 
logy opposed  to  Combustion  (Lat. 
cemfriutioMm,  eomfrurert,  to  bum  up) 
the  former  being  commonly  taken  to 
mean  the  consumption  by  great  heat, 
with  manifestations  of  fire  or  flame, 
the  latter  without.  The  action,  for 
instance,  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
human  skin  produces  an  insensible 
combustion  ol  its  particles. 

'*  Cloren  tongues  like  as  of /Irs."—- Aitf. 

"As  for  liTing  creatures  it  is  certain 
their  lital  spirits  are  a   substance  eom- 

6 sanded  of  an  aiiy  and  fiamy  matter." — 
ANN. 

"  If  of  Drrden's  fire  Ae  blaze  is  brighter, 
of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and 
constant."— Johnson. 

"Then  raise 
From  the  ooigCa^raiit  mass,  purged  and 

refined 
New  heayens,  new  earth."         Milton. 

"  The  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  hir  wea- 
ther, had  eyen  ifftiited  the  air."— EyZLTN. 

"When  such  flames  break  out,  what 
eombuttion  may  we  conceiye  within.** — Sril^ 

LOrQjTLBBT. 

FIT.    Adapt.    Suit. 

To  Frr  (Icel.^{;a,  toknit  togtth^. 
Skbat,  Etym.  Jhet.)  is  to  make  phy- 
sically to  tally,  or  to  make  propor- 
tionate or  commensurate,  llence, 
analogously,  to  adapt,  qualify,  or  suit. 
It  is,  then,  tne  generic  term,  of  which 
the  othen  majoe  regarded  ss  modifi- 
cations. 
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To  Adapt  (LmH,  Udaptarty  to  adjust) 
ii  to  make  fit  tor  a  purpose,  and  always 
supposet  the  requirement  of  an  ulte- 
rior dengpo. 

To  Suit  ^Fr.  tmU,  a  following^  a 
tet)  is  Utenulj  to  cause  to  J'oUow  or 
fall  in.  It  is  more  exolusirelj  em- 
ployed of  the  becoming  and  appro- 
priate :  as  to  '*  suit  the  action  to  the 
word ;  Adapt,  of  the  efficient.  The 
suitable  hannoniaes ;  the  adapted  co- 
operates. We  fit  one  object  to  an- 
other. We  adapt  means  to  an  end. 
We  suit  an  object  to  a  Quality;  as, 
language  to  the  taste  or  unaerstanding 
of  Uie  nearers. 

"Sowing  the  tandf  naTellj  land  in  Pe- 
Tonshire  and  Comwnu  with  Yrenrh  tone 
•aed  they  reckon  mgremi  improrer  of  their 
land,  and  %fiUer  of  it  ftxr  com.*'— MoRTZ- 
SOERoii  Sukmidry. 

There  is  more  of  jud^ent  in  fitting, 
more  of  taste  in  suiting,  and  more  of 
oontriyanoe  in  adaptation. 

'*  Who  eonld  erer  lay  or  imasine  meh  a 
body  (ae  the  atmoeidiere),  ao  dilbrent  firom 
the  globe  it  wrves,  eonld  be  made  by 
ehanoe,  or  be  admpUd  eo  ezaetly  to  all 
these  grand  ende  uj  anj  other  efficient 
than  by  the  power  and  wiedom  of  the  in- 
finite Ood  P  "— Dkrram. 

"  If,  therefore,  in  the  natore  of  things 
we  can  diseorer  a  world  of  mntnal  mtita- 
biUtUs  of  this  to  that,  and  of  one  thing  to 
another,  it  will  be  a  snflldeat  argnment 
that  they  all  proceed  ftom  some  wise  Canse 
that  had  an  anirenal  idea  of  their  natures 
in  His  mind,  and  saw  how  such  a  thing 
would  tmt  sndi  a  thing  before  erer  fle 
aetnallf  aeUmted  them  one  to  another." — 
SooTT,  Ckrutkoi  Ltfe. 

FLARE.  Flash.  Glare.  Flicker. 
Coruscation. 

A  Flash  is  a  sudden  brilliancy  in- 
stantaneously withdrawn  or  disap- 
pearing. 

A  Flare  (of  which  the  etym.  is 
uncertain)  is  a  danling,  unsteady 
light^  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
bummr  of  a  tordi.  which  alternately 
biases  brightly  and  is  obscured  by  the 
smoke.  Ftatk  is  probablT  closely 
allied  to  Jlartf  and  resembles  it  in 
meaning ;  but  Flare  is  more  continu- 
ous than  Flash. 

Glare  (allied  to  the  Latin  elarus, 
one  of  many  ootrnate  words  refisrred 
to  a  root  "  ghar,    to  thins)  is  abroad, 


[flabej 


steady,  untempered,  and,  thenfee, 
oppressiye  light. 

Fucker  (A.  S.  flkerian)  is  cei- 
nected  with^.  It  expresses  i  li|kt 
which  is  rapfdly  unsteady,  a  sal  of 
fluttering  flame  which  conrfjt  tk 
idea  of  waning  or  weakneis,  is  tk 
others  do  of  energy,  in  the  baraisf^. 

A  Coruscation  (LaUcIhiiseatinra, 
ehuscdref  to  vt6ncite,  conuaUt)  ii  i 
sudden  flash  accompanied  by  sn  ifter* 
play  of  light. 

"Bnt,  if  I  did  pfeae  hard  apoa  ii«itk 
mj  flnger,  at  the  rery  instant  that  I  dicv 
it  briskly  off  it  wonld  disclose  a  my  tifii 
bnt  ezeeeding  short-lived  splendoar,  aot  to 
eall  it  a  Uttle  ODnfjeatjoM.**— BoTU. 

Uke/btrino  tapers,  bii^tcainf  si  ikl 
waste.**  GoldsmrI- 


«« 


"  Those  sallies  of  jollity  in  the  booae  d 
f eastinff  are  often  forced  from  a  troabkd 
mind,  fike  flashes  from  th)  MkA  dosi 
which,  after  a  monentary  eflUgcBcc,irr 
sneoeeded  bj  thicker  darkness."— Bz,aii. 
"  Strong  perfnmes  and  flarne  liffat 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight.'' 

CaeeV- 

**  Eren  as  a  flame  nnfed,  which  tm  ts 

waste 
With  its  own,/licAer»fi^.**  BrKf- 

FLAT.    Level. 

Flat  (Icel. /lotr,  perhaps  tDiedto 
Gr.  irXarvci  Juity  vndt)  is  htTiog  l 
level  sur&oe,  as  opposed,  tatiaMBet, 
to  round. 

Level   (Lat.  CdteUa,  a  Utti  H^f 
dim.  of  Rbra^  is  having  unifomftt^ 
nest.    Flat  belongs  to  objects  intna- 
sically  level,  as  compared  with  the 
horizon  or  other  objects.    Henoen 
obiect  of  which  a  part  is  flat  n*?-^ 
caUed  flat,  in  the  sense  of  chancttfi*'^ 
by  flatness,  as  a  flat  head,  or  tf^ 
If  the  latter  were  perfectly  flsU^ 
would  be  level  with  the  face.   ^? 
plane  which  is  raised  perpendiool^^]^ 
does  not  cease  to  be  level.    A  U^ 
may  be  level ;  but  it  is  only  a  plane 
suiface  that  can  be  flat.  ^ 

"The  ordinary  shape  of  the  flak's  e^^^ 


being  in  a  mnch  larger  degree  convex  U0>^ 
that  of  land  animals,  a  oorreepoiMiiBa  diF 


ference  attends  its  moscQlar  eonlbrsBattsB^ 
namely,  that  it  is  thronghoat  ralmlstfir 
for^CiittemN^  the  eye.'*«-FALiT. 

"  The  setting  son  now  beams  man  vOd^ 

briJtht, 
The  shadows  lengtheaiag  with  Che  Uosi 

light."  ~ 


«f 


rXEBEB]  DISCRIMINATED. 


TTERY.  CoMPLiMBirr.  Aou- 
Blanoishmsnt. 

len,  the  least  strong  is  Com- 
T.  In  itself^  snd  etjmologi- 
t  does  not  neoessariljr  express 
It  all.  A  compliment  (Fr. 
mUy  from  Italian  compUmgnto : 
it)  is  an  expression jlEtfti^  vp 
ne^aid  or  anty  to  another, 
tms  is  done  with  a  certain 
of  politeness,  and  the  words 
I  not  onl  J  respect  but  admira- 
be  compliment  derelops  into 
KT  (Fr.  /Isttsr,  to  flatt§r, 
iknown :  BsiicntT).  Anything 
Tj  which  expresses  praise  or 
aotty  not  as  being  simplj  due 
;,  bat  for  the  sake  of  ratifying 
or  gaining  £iToar.  Untimelj 
as  exoesBiTe  praise  is  flattery. 
f  is  the  Tolontaiy  tribute  of 
raise  than  is  due  or  called  for. 
.Aifo*  (Lat.  tftfJUdtioRsm,  Hdu' 
^Kwn,  as  a  dogupon  his  master) 
mre  and  exagveratiTe  flattery, 
anied  by  a   feigned   sabser> 

and  is  ready  to  express  itself 
loerisy  and  fiilsehood.  Flat- 
iprores  upon  existing  exoel- 
>r  merits ;  adulation  inrests  its 

with  such  as  are  created  on 
i.  Compliments  may  be  hoi- 
t  harmless,  as  being  under- 
nd  accepted  as  conventional, 
im  upon  such  matters  as  ap- 
90  or  dress,  or  minor  actions 
rformances,  and  are  the  ^tter 
they  exhibit  skill  or  taste. 
ippoee  an  equality.  In  flattery 
tuee  themseiTes  on  a  lower 
nd  feigrn,  as  it  were,  to  look  up 
imiration.  In  adulation  they 
I  serrile  relationship.  Com- 
la  may  torn  upon  almost  any 
onnected  with  another.  Flat- 
more  carefully  selected,  being 
1  to  ^  humour  or  weakness  of 
•son,  and  implying  something 
he  would  desire  to  possess  or 

thnt  he  possesses,  as  a  point 
eriority.  Flattery  nourishes 
■ions.  Adulation  gratifies  the 
From  one  point  of  riew 
on  is  flattery,  low,  servile, 
ess,  fulsome. 
iterv,  if  its  operation  be  nearlj  ex- 

wm  be  fMind  to  owe  its  eeeept- 
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net  to  oar  igaonmoB,  bot  knowledge 

of  oar  ikiliiret,  and  to  delight  ne  either  m 
it  eooaolce  our  wants  than  aie|ilayB  oar  poe- 
ieerioni."— .BflmAfar. 

*'And  he  that  called  Azsinoe%m  JW, 
Jono's  Tiolet,  kept  all  the  lettere  of  the 
name  right,  and  eompirmented  the  ladj 
ingeaionely.'^-BiSKOP  Taylor. 

*'  Flattery  eoirapte  both  the  giver  and 
the  receiTer ;  and  adiUatum  is  not  of  more 
•erriee  to  the  people  than   to  Unge.**— 


Blavdishmxht  (Lat.  bUm^ri^  to 
eartu)  is  the  use  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
winning,  whether  by  flattery,  kind 
words,   or   aifoetionate    actions    or 


Cowering  low  ia  bknditkmeU,'' 


FLATTERER.   Sycophant.   Pa- 

RA81TB. 

The  character  of  the  Flattbbxr 
has  been  given  above. 

The  Sycophant  (Gr.  9Sx«^bnc>  a 
common  mfonMr^  baekbUor)  Dears  at 
present  the  meaning  of  a  person  of 
obsequious  and  servile  character. 
With  the  sycophant^  flattery  is  only 
exhibited  as  a  manifestation  of  ser- 
vility, without  being  itself  distinc- 
tivefy  eharacteristio  of  him. 

The  Parasffb  (wai^ci^Tec,  sim  who 
eaU  bmdSj  a  fiatUenr^  a  word  which 
had  orig.  no  bad  sense  in  Greek), 
in  modmi  English  bears  the  mean- 
ing of  one  who  earns  invitations  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  by  flattery  and 
such  arts  of  conversation  as  tend  to 
recommend  him  as  a  guest.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  sycophant  and  the 
parasite  differ  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent objects  which  they  have  in  view. 
The  object  of  the  sycophant  is  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  and  he  will  stoop  to 
mean  artifices  n>r  the  purpose :  the 
object  of  the  parasite  is  to  proviae  for 
himself,  and  he  submits  to  social  de- 
gradation to  gain  it.  Parantes  are 
often  needy  men,  but  courtiers  are 
often  sycophants. 

«"TUa  it  is  that  giveth  onto  ayfatterer  that 
lai^  field  nnder  pretence  of  ftieadahip, 
whence  he  hath  a  fort,  as  it  were,  coming 
diootly  seated  sad  with  the  vantage  te 
assail  and  endamage  vs.  and  that  is  self 
lore."— HoLLAHD*  FUtaxck. 
"  A  wycaifihaM  will  everTthing  admire ; — 
Bash  Teres,  eaeh  sentence,  sets  hb  soal  oi 
Are."  Dryvbi. 
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'*  He  knew  them  flattefen  of  the  tetel 

hovr. 
The  hcmrtlen  paratiUM  of  pneent  eheer." 

BTBOK. 

FLOURISH.    Thrits.    Prospbk. 

The  two  fonner  are  emplored  both 
of  veg^etative  life  and  growtn  and  of 
the  doings  of  men,  the  latter  only  of 
men's  state  and  doings.  To  Flouush 
is  to  be  in  the  possession  and  display 
of  all  powers  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual aooordinjg^  to  his  nature.  It 
implies  a  eeitam  degree  of  anterior 
doTelopmenty  thus  presernng  the  m- 
cfpttM  character  ofLat.  fldri9^irtf  or 
'ueertf  which  appears  in  part../Ieuru- 
sant  of  Fr.  fleurir.  The  result  of 
flourishing  is  the  admiration  of  others, 
or  of  beholders.  Great  men  flourish 
at  the  particular  period  of  their  re- 
putation. ThAivb  (Da.  tkrif,  good 
luck)  is  to  prosper  by  industry  and 
care.  Hence,  as  in  Flourish  the  phy- 
sical sense  is  the  proper,  and  the  moral 
the  improper  or  metaphorical,  so  in 
THRfVE  the  idea  of  social  or  inaustrial 
sucous  is  the  primary  sense,  and  the 
physical  is  the  deriTed.  Acquisition  in 
substance  bv  growth  is  the  idea  ex- 

1>ressed  by  Thritb.  Hence  it  implies 
ess  of  anterior  derelopment  than 
Flourish.  The  full-grown  plant  flou- 
rishes, the  seedling  uirives. 

pROSPBR  (Lat.  protpHmref  to  make 
/wtunaU)  is  so  to  thrire  as  to  be  in 
ad^Rntageous  circumstances.  Pros- 
perity belonrs  to  him  who  hoped  for 
succtts,  whue  the  merely  fortunate 
man  owes  it  to  chance.  Men  prosper 
when  they  successfully  cany  out  cer- 
tain aims  and  undertakings.  Although 
prosperity  belongs  exclasirely  to  the 
designs  of  men,  the  term  is  employed 
of  things  in  which  they  are  not  di- 
rectly, yet  indirectly,  recognized ;  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  arts,  of  com- 
merce, of  agriculture,  and  Uie  like. 

"Bf  eontintial  meditations  in  sacred 
writings,  a  man  as  natarallj  improres  and 
adTances  in  holineH  as  a  tree  tkriveg  end 
flomiakit  in   a  kindlf  aad  wdl-watered 

8eU.''~SlBHOP  HORHX. 

"  With  this  sdTaatage  then 
To  miioa,  aad  firm  ftuth,  and  mm  aeeoid. 
More  than  can  be  in  heareB,  we  now  retvn 
To  riaim  oar  Just  Inheritaaee  of  old, 
Qnrer  to  pcwper  than  prasptri^ 
Coold  hare  assured  vs."  MZLioir. 


FLOW.  Arisr.   Pro 
Spring.     Emanate. 

To  express  one  or  : 
coming  out  of  one  or  i 
the  purport  of  all  these ' 
which  comes  out  in  cob 
ply  Flows  (A.  S.  jU 
which  comes  up  bpdily 
thing  else  gradually  is  si 
Arise  (A.  8.  dritan), 
forth  from  another  as  a  si 
source  txr  origin  Procbe 
eid^y  to  come  forth). 
goes  out  from  somethtn 
contained  or  enclosed  i 
ism,  p.p.  of  O.  Fr.  ustr,  L 
out,  to  end).  That  whic 
bodily,  but  not  g^ual 
denly  or  rapidly,  Spr: 
springan,  to  spring,  to 
which  ooxes  or  drips  out 
else,  imparting  of  its  own 
ture,  suDstanoe,  or  oompi 
NATES  (Lat.  eminare,  to 
moral  application  or  anal 
these  terms  ought  to  adlx 
as  possible  to  these  phy 
tions.  See  further  rei 
Proceed. 

"  Those  thousand  deeeneiss 
From  all  her  words  and  actii 

•■Yet  many  will 
Whence  hearj  perserntioa  • 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  p* 
Of  spirit  and  truth." 

*'  Teac^  me  the   Tarions  I 

moon. 
And  whence  proceed  the  c 

son." 

"  Life*8  warm  Taponr  uskm. 

WOOttd. 

"Twas  ebbing  darkness  pa 

night. 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confln 
Promised  the  son  ers  day  be| 

It  should  be  obserred,  t 
parentlv  contradictory  i< 
sociated  with  the  term  I 
one  that  of  visible,  sudd 
sent  rising,  the  otner  tl 
causation.  This  no  doubl 
the  twofold  association  o\ 
the  breaking  forth  of  wa 
ground,  and  as  oonstitnti 
mote  source  to  which  th 
be  traced. 


I8H] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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•tie  doth  not  denf  God  to  be  the 
kose  of  the  world,  bvt  only  tmtria 
reatcd  it  firom  eternitf,  makinff 
tamrj  eanee  thereof,  it  proeee<f 
lim  by  mj^emanaium,  as  light 
nn.**— Rat. 

is  more  natonllj  used  where 
on  between  caaee  and  effect, 
it  be  physical  or  moral,  is 
id  direct;  Proceed  where  it 
ijsical  or  remote.  "Arise  de- 
ianse.  Proceed  a  principle. 
I  arise  firom  inadvertence;  no 
ion  can  proceed  firom  God. 
K  leems  to  point  to  what  flows 
from  a  floorce  by  yirtne  of 
xasarj  actirity.  Hence  the 
led  o/that  which  has  the  force 
sanction  or  moral  persuasion : 
may  emanate  firom  a  certain 
^OTemment,  a  sage  counsel 
ions  of  authority  and  experi- 

0.    Liquid. 

(Jjtt,  fiiMui,  fiowing)  is  the 
erm,  of  which  Liquid  is  one 
uXdia,  flowing f  liqtud).  The 
iseous  denotes  another  kind 
:ency.  The  characteristic  of 
1  that  it  retains  no  definite 
form,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
parts  change  their  relatire 
Air  and  the  gases  are  fluids, 
liquids.  Water  is  a  fluid, 
in  itself,  liquid  as  opposea 

wood  mippodtion  is,  t)iat  the 
I  a  mixeo  mass,  somewhatyfKu^, 
might  do,  its  present  ibrm  by 
don  of  the  matnal  graTitation  of 
1  its  rotatory  motion.  "—PiXXT. 

>f  aniseed,  which  I  drew  both 
ithont  fermentation,  I  obserred 
twdy  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to 
to  the  eonsistenoe  and  appear- 
ite  batter,  which  with  the  least 
oed  its   former   kquidneu." — 

>W.    Succeed.     Ensue. 

I  and  things  Follow  and 
Only  things  Ensue.  To 
A.  S,fylegan)  is  to  inoTe 
nd  in  the  same  direction, 
rith  a  yiew  to  overtiJM  or 
se,  in  analogous  senses,  to 
I  to  a  leader,  to  copy  as  an 
to  succeed,  to  result.  To 
[Lat.  ju«eedjir<,  to  eom$  into 


th§  place  of)  is  to  follow  in  such  a  wsy 
that  the  subsequent  thing  takes  the 
place  of  the  preceding.  One  such 
case  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  suc- 
cession, as,  '*  The  son  succeeds  to  his 
father's  estate;"  but  what  has  been 
once  may  be  repeated  in  more  cases, 
and  Succeed  may  be  predicated  of 
seyeral  things  following  in  order  or 
series.  In  such  repeated  succession 
the  idea  still  holds  good  of  each  suc- 
ceeding item  in  the  series  taking  for  a 
time  the  place  of  the  preceding.  In 
matters  of  which  the  eye  takes  cogni^ 
zance,  this  would  be  objectiye  and 
local.  In  matters  of  the  other  senses 
it  would  be  subjeotiye  and  mental. 
One  ware  follows  another  when  it 
rolls  behind  it.  One  wave  succeeds 
another  when  it  rolls  over  Uie  same 
rock  or  breaks  UDon  the  same  coasL 
One  clap  of  thunaer  succeeds  another 
when  the  mind  receiyes  and  identifies 
the  impressions  of  both  or  all.  Ensu  e 
^O.  Fr.  ensuir,  to  follow  after)  is  to 
follow  in  virtue  of  a  vrinciple  of  se- 
quence, either  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  inference,  or  chronological 
succession. 

«  Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles 
flew."  Pope. 

"  For  how  art  thoa  a  king, 
Bat  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  f~' 

Shaksspkajue. 

'*  Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  doll. 
Nor  sneh  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth." 

COWPKB. 

FOPPISH.  Finical.  Dandyish. 
Spruce.    Coxcombical. 

Foppish  (Dut.  foppen.  to  deride,  to 
mock).  The  character  of^a  fop  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  is  to  win 
admiration  by  personal  appearance 
and  dress.  Here  the  essence  of  his 
character  ceases,  and  the  rest  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  it.  He  is  silly, 
pert,  and  affected,  not  so  much  on 
purpose  as  because  he  has  no  concep' 
tion  of  any  higher  ideal  than  that 
which  he  seeks  to  realise.  The  follow- 
ing opposes  the  fop  to  the  sloven :— 

**  Oire  me  leave  to  say  that  I  should  bare 
liked  your  introduction  better  if,  instead 
of  pointing  your  satire  entirely  against  one 
extreme,  yon  had  stated  the  due  and  pro> 
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Cr  Bedimn    betvreea  jV^Mvy   on   one   | 
ad   and  doTenlinan  oa  the  other." — 
Watkbiaxd, 

Finical  (coined  from^iM)  is  affeo- 
tedly  fine.  The  finical  penon  is  con- 
ceitedly careful  of  minutic  aboat  him- 
self—the syllables  which  he  clips, 
the  details  of  dress  and  ornaments  to 
which  he  pajs  attention,  the  thou- 
sand littlenesses  of  taste  with  which 
his  mind  is  embairassed,  by  the  minute 
and  incessant  interest  which  he  be- 
stows upon  them. 

"  Be  not  Xm  finical,  hat  jet  be  dean. 
And  wear  well-faabdoned  clothes  like  other 
men.**  Dbtdkv. 

The  Dandy  (etjm.  quite  uncertain) 
is  a  man  who  has  a  weakness  for  dress 
or  personal  finerj ;  which,  howeyer, 
is  often  yery  innocent.  Men  of  great 
worth  and  intellectual  attainments 
haye  been  touched  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fop  is  essentially 
asinine  and  selfish.  Dandy  is  a  wofcl 
belonging  to  conyersation  rather  than 
to  literature.  Spruce,  of  which  the 
origin  is  yery  uncertain^  denotes  such 
neatness  of  attire  as  fails  to  produce 
any  effect  of  elegance  or  dignity — a 
pnm  tidiness,  and  nothing  more. 
Hall,  writing  of  certain  courtiers  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  says,  "They 
were  appereyled  after  the  fashion  of 
Prussia  or  Spruce ; "  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  origin  of  the  word. 

"Beware  of  men  who  are  too  tpruedy 
dressed; 

And  look  yon  fly  with  speed  a  fop  pro- 
fessed," CONORXyB. 

Coxcomb  (t.s.  eock*t  comb)  denotes 
a  yain,  showy  man,  not  necessarily 
yain  or  showy  in  dress,  though  there 
will  be  a  likelihood  of  it  ^  whose  con- 
ceit lies  in  magnifyinghisown  super- 
ficial acguirements.  The  coxcomD  is 
a  sort  of^inteUectual  fop. 

The  shallow  speculations  of  the  petn 
philosophy 


lant,  Msnming,  short-sighted  coxeonua  of 

-BUBKK. 


FORCIBLE.    CoGBNT. 

As  applied  to  the  reasoninjg^  and 
persuasions  of  men.  Forciblb  is  com- 
monly employed  or  the  style  or  mode 
of  reasoning;  Cogent  {L&t  coghrtf  to 
wmptDf  of  the  specific  inducement  or 


argument.    Cogent  reasons,  put  is  t 

forcible  way. 

**  He  is  at  OBoe  elegant  and  ssbfiae.)^-   (^ 
dbU  and  omane&ted.    He  «altMaaf7 
with  oopioosnees,  and  dignity  witkrmX!.' 
—Louth. 


*'  No  better  or  more  tuyeat 
be  giTen  of  anTthing  than  that  it  ia|^i 
c<mtradietiuB  to   be   otherwise."— Xon; 
Immortaliijf  of  the  SomL 

FOREFATHERS.  Ancesiou. 
Progenitors.     Prbobcbssobs. 

We  descend  firom  FoRsrATHEis, 
Ancbstors,  and  PBOOENrroits;  btf 

TOREPATBERS    iooludeS  paTBOtS;  AV' 

cestors  (O.  Fr.  aneenour,  LaL  eit^ 
etuoremj  htam  onto,  brfon,  and  ee£n, 
to  go)  excludes  them. 

Prbdecbssobs  ^Lat.  prm-deamresy 
pr(tf  befort,  ana  deeedh%  to  i^ 
fNirt)  expresses  our  ciyil,  not  oor 
eeneslogical,  ancestry.  We  are  ckil* 
dren  of  our  rorefi&thers.  the  posteritj 
of  our  ancestors  ana  progenitois, 
the  successors  of  our  predeeesMn. 

FOREFATHBBS   Bod    PBOOEKrrOU  Vi 

more  ordinary  terms.  Ancs9t<»s  imr 

plies  some  dignity  of  birth. 

"The  eoTetoosneas  of  the  fsati^  sp- 
peered,  as  in  raising  their  rents,  so  a  op* 
pressing  the  poorer  sort  by  eadosorH, 
thereby  taking  away  the  lantu  where  tk^ 
bed  need,  and  their  /mrefatkars,  to  ^ 
their  oatUe  for  the  snbsistenoe  of  their 
families."— Stbtpb. 

'*  The  blood  weeps  trom  my  hesrt  «hn  I 

do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary  th*  ongaided  dsji 
And  rotten  times  that  yon  shall  look  spo>« 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  tateettcn." 


"Ahl  whither  shall  we  bo? 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  taose  hsff! 

shades  below. 
Where  all  oar  brvre  proffomton  ere  bk^ 
With  endless  trinmph  and  eternal  rcstf " 

POXTBET. 

"  When  the  caose  of  Qod  and  the  m»- 
mon  interest  of  oor  Christian  brethren  do 
require  it,  we  should  then  as  fireely  psf^ 
with  all  we  hare  as  our  prtdeeeaors  is 
Christianity  did.*'— Sharp. 

FOREGO.    Resign. 

We  Fob  EGO  the  actual  or  the  pos- 
sible; we  Resign  the  actual.  We 
forego  claims  which  we  might  make, 
pleasures  which  we  might  enjoy. 
We  resign  actual  pretensions,  posses- 
sions, and  the  like. 
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In  the  foUowing  of  Pope  Forego 
v^cUtet  to  the  actual : — 
**  Tht  dwnb  ahall  sing,  the  lame  ku  crvtdi 

In  this  to  the  poaaible : — 

^Oihappy  aa  70a  appear,  Gbd  hasybre- 
^am  to  paabh  700.**— Lavdob. 

FOREIGNER.  Stranger.  Aubn. 

Stunobr  (O.  Fr.  ettrange,  Lat. 
cxtriMiis)  denotes  one  who  is  strange 
Qv  unknown,  whether  a  feUow- 
oooBtrj-man  or  not.  A  Forbionbr 
CMFoREicw)i8  a  native  of  another 
eoontrj.  As  the  Strang^  needs  not 
W  a  fisreigner,  so  the  foreigner  needs 
IMC  be  a  stranger.  An  Alien  (La,U 
Mbhtug)  is  a  foreign  resident  in  a 
^tnaxrjf  or  one  who  is  not  natural- 
ised, or  has  not  the  privileges  of  a 
object  or  a  citixen  in  the  countxy  in 
'whidi  he  resides. 

"The  Catholic  waa  rendered  mforeiifner 
im  ik  Batire  land  ooIt  becaaae  he  retained 
^fttnligioa  along  with  the  property  handed 
^rnn  to  him  from  thoae  who  bad  been  the 
mid  itbabitaata  of  that  land  before  him."— 


*"Tia  good  the  Cainting  aool  to  cheer. 

To  lee  the  ftuniahed  ttrtatffer  fed. 
To  Bilk  for  him  the  motherwleer. 
To  anooCh  for  him  the  fnnr  bed," 

Crabbe. 
**  Uiiaaeted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
*fitbt  prorad  against  an  tUien 
^kat  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
Sf  M^  the  fife  of  any  citixen. 
^Itf  party  'gainat  the  which  he  doth  con- 
—         trire 
^kiH  MiM  «ae  half  hit  goods." 

Bhaiucspbaax. 

FORERUNNER.       Precursor. 
Tabbing  BR.     Messenoer. 

Forerunner  and  Precursor  he- 
l«Qg  to  the  class  of  perfect  i^nonyms, 
I^BxcuRSBR  (Lat.  frti-cursaremf  pra, 
^en,  and  eurritref  to  run)  heing  ez- 
Vtlj  in  Latin  what  Forebvnneb  is  in 
^n^liah.  Yet  eren  such  sjnon^s 
tod  in  the  course  of  time  to  assimilate 
tbesBselyes  to  slight  alterations  of 
meaning  or  applioition.  Forerunner 
isosed  both  in  a  literal  and  a  me- 
ti^iborical  sense,  Precubsor  onlj  in 
the  metaphorical,  in  the  sense  of  prog- 
aostic  or  indication. 

Habbivobr  (O.  Fr.  herberge^  a 
^rmg,  Aar6ottr,  now  auberge)  is  pro- 
pcny  an  officer  who  precedes  manjr 


others  to  ensure  lodgings  for  their  re- 
ception. As  metaphorioillT  used,  it  is 
a  more  lirelj  image  than  Frbcursor, 
and  is  employed  of  9i«t6(e  forerunners. 
For  instance,  we  should  hardly  speak 
of  discontent  as  the  harbinger,  but  as 
the  precursor,  of  a  revolution.  The 
term  has  also  a  farourable,  not  a 
mournful,  meaning.  We  speak  of  the 
birds  as  harbingers  of  spring,  more 
naturally  than  of  certain  symptoms  as 
harbingers  of  the  plague.  Harbinoebs 
of  deam  seems  a  forcible  and  proper 
image,  because  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  personify  death,  that  the  term  lends 
itself  to  mean  an  announcement  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. 

A  Messenger  (Fr.  meuager,  L.  Lat. 
missdt^m,  mttt^,  to  tend)  is  one 
who  bringfs  a  message  or  news.  He 
therefore  differs  from  the  others  in 
hanng  the  present  or  the  past  for  his 
subject,  wbile  the  others  have  the 
future.  The  forerunner  announces, 
the  precursor  indicates,  the  harbinger 
ushers,  the  messenger  declares. 

*'  Tbeae  aigna /orenm  the  death  or  fltU  of 
kinga."  Bhabbspbajib. 

*'  An  erent  which  appears  like  the  pre- 
cunor  of  the  Millenniom." — Bubbb. 

*'  Think  not,  howerer,  that  sncceaa  on  one 
side  is  the  harbinger  of  peace."— GoLD- 

SMITH. 

"  For  God  will  deign 
To  lisit  oft  the  dwellings  of  jnst  men. 
Delighted,  and  with  (ir^nent  interoonrae 
Thither  will  send  His  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  snpemal  grace." 

BClLTOB. 

FORESIGHT.  Fobethouoht. 
Forecast.    Premeditation. 

Foresight  is  the  foculty  of  antici- 
pating actual  experience.  Fore- 
thought is  proTident  care.  Forecast 
is  provident  management.  The  word 
is  of  somewhat  wider  meaning  than 
Forethought,  and  fumiahes  a  verb ;  to 
forecast  consequences  being  to  exercise 
forethought  upon  them,  and  meet 
them  practically. 

pBEMEDrTATioN  (Lat.  prtfifi&fttarto- 
nem,  vrtty  befortf  and  mMUdrif  to  rnedi* 
tatt)  nas  reference  only  to  such  words 
or  actions  as  are  uttered  or  performed 
by  one's  self;  the  others  referring  to 
what  is  independent  of  us. 
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The  want  of  fbrecight  ii  an  intellec- 
tual deficiencj;  the  want  of  forethought 
ia  a  moral  deficiencj.  The  not  fore- 
casting may  B|nring  from  inability  or 
from  not  appreciating  the  grarity  of 
the  caie.  The  absence  of  premedita- 
tion indicates  strong  self-reliance. 

"  Gire  UB/oretigh^fid  minds ;  gire  of  minds 

tocbtj 
WhtLt  foresight  tells." 

SmirKT,  Arcadia, 

**  K  sphere  that  will  demand  from  him 
foreUumght,  coarage,  and  wisdom." —  I. 
Tatlob. 

"  Their  lords  the  Philistines,  with  gathered 
powers, 
tA  JodM  seeking  me,  who  then 


Knte 

Safe  to  thf  rock  of  £ 


wasretired* 


Not  flfing.  \yol forecasting  in  what  plaee 
To  set  nptm  them,  what  adrantaffed  oest.** 

MiLTOK. 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  noon  the 
sndden  without  premeditatum  before,  do 
show  more  boldness  and  eonrase  than  thoee 
which  he  had  written  and  studied  long  be- 
fore."—North,  Flutarek. 

FORETELL.    Phkdict.    Pro- 

PHB8Y. 

FoRSTELL  is  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive.  It  means  generally 
to  declare  beforehand  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. This  maj  be  in  an  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  way — ^by  sagacitr  and 
experience,  or  by  supernatural  know- 
ledge, real  or  pretended. 

Predict  (Lat.  prefdidtre,  prttdictus, 
to  tell  beforehand)  is  much  the  same  as 
For  etell,  but  is  only  employed  of  per- 
sons, while  Foretell  is  used  also  of 
unconscious  indicators,  as  'Hhe  clouds 
foretell"  (not  predict)  "rain." 

Prophesy  (Gk.  ir^o^rriW,  to  gpeak 
for^  or  instead  of,  i.<.  the  gods ;  to  inter- 
pret  their  will ;  of  which  interpretation 
foretelling  is  ons  lcm(ionly),as  a  syno- 
nym of  Predict,  is  properly  used  only 
of  supernatural  knowledge  and  declara- 
tion concerning  the  future,  except 
when  it  is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of 
outspeaking  or  preaching  without  re- 
ference to  Uie  future. 

"  His  birth,  if  we  beliere  Plutarch,  was 
attended  bj  prodigies /or«te^^»iM  the  future 
eminence  and  lustre  of  his  enaraeter." — 
MiDDLBTOif ,  Life  tf  Cieero. 

**  I  thank  mj  better  stars  I  am  aliTe  to 
conflront  this  audacious  predietor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  erer  affronted  a 
man  of  science  and  reeentment." 


[foretill] 

"  Prophesy  unto  ns,  Thoa  Clm8l,vboii 
he  that  smi>te  Thee  ?  "— JBtMc. 

FORGE.     Fabricate. 

These  words  are  both  firom  the  nae 
root  (LAUfdbriearej  toframeyCmsim^ 
fabriea,  a  workshop ;  the  Fr.forgt;  Pnff., 
faurga;  with  many  other  mtermediut 
forms,  see  Lrmtf).  As  at  pracBt 
used,  Force  is  employed  bod  of' 
maniial  and  mental  things,  andsoeo 
bines  the  meanings  of  counter/cit  uk 
inventy  as  to  forge  a  signature  or  ft  tik.  i 
To  Fabricate  is  omy  employed  a( 
mental  fictions,  as  to  mbricate  aa  ex« 
cuse,  except  when  it  means  sinpif 
to  manufacture,  as  to  fabricate  wool- 
lens. Fabricate  iuTolTes  a  matt 
sustained  exercise  of  the  inreotire 
fiiculty  than  Forge.  We  fabriote 
tales,  we  forge  statemoiti,  or  evn 
words  and  names. 

"  Forij^ery  may  with  ns  be  defined  it «» 
mon  law  to  be  the  fraudulent  nakiBf  oe 
alteration  of  a  writinc  to  the  far^edioe  of 
another  man's  right' —Blaoekosx. 

"  Our  books  are  not  fabriadei  «itb  u 
accommodation  to  prerailing  OMfes."-- 
Palxt. 

FORG  ETF  U  LNESS.  Osuno. 
Obliviousness. 

FoRO  ETFu  LN  ESS  isB  wordexpntfi^ 
a  quality  or  habit ;  while  oblirioo  ex- 
presses a  condition.  A  man  ii  in  ft 
state  of  forgetfiilness.  Things  fill  into 
Oblivion.  Forgetfulness,  nowerw, 
may  be  predicated  of  things  when  tber 
are  regarded  as  in  a  state  into  which 
men's  minds  have  thrown  thesu  TIm 
terms  oblivious  (Lat  chCminBi^}^ 
getfvlnesLf  oblivion)  and  OBUTious?ri9> 
are  em]>loyed  to  designate  more  dii- 
tinctlv  in  persons  m  way  ofheiii§  ^ 
getful. 

"  Hail  gentle  •IhpI  ,^ 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  hare  I  night*" 

thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  tp^ 

down. 
And  steep  mj  senses  in  forgttfvinea." 

SHAKESPSiBX- 

"  But  such  as  neither  of  themsehe*  e^ 

*u^g* 
Nor  jet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward, 
Die  in  obscure  obUvion"  SpsxSEK- 

"  I  wonder  what  oMtrtMuncss  is  eoaa 
upon  him,  that  he  so  cleaTeth  uats  tlM 
doctors  whom  he  aArmcd  before  cither  ti 
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leBtioB  pf  it  or  elMTciyieldom." 

ORN.   Destitute. 

IN  {AA.forloren^  lostutUrly) 
dIj  to jpenoiu,  and  ezpreasefl 
idthe  feeline  ofbeing^  deserted 
a  distance  m>m  friends. 

VTX  (Lat.  detettkhu^ittUutrtf 
)  means  generally  wanting^  in 
ed  of  resooxces  of  anj  kind, 
y  food,  mone^.  Forlorn  de- 
katter  of  feeling.  Destitute  a 
fact. 

Taeted  mother  iite\m^lam, 
the  gnTe  her  fondling  bmbe  is 
le."  FKWTOif. 

inted  leare  offieiont  I  retnm, 
more  wonder  that  the  Son  of 

d  lotitnde  ao  long  should  hide« 
gs  degtituU,  and  well  I  know 
it  hnnger.**  Milton. 

[.  Figure.  Shape.  Con- 
>N.    Mould.    Fashion. 

Lat./oniia^  18  the  impression 
lenaea  proanced  by  the  com- 
if  the  parts  of  a  body  into  a 
hether  oivanio  or  inorganic, 
r  artificial,  fair  or  unsigntly ; 
fished  from  the  matter  of 
IS  composed.  Form  may  be 
a  term  lling  intermediately 
Shape  (A.S.  leapan,  to  farm, 
on  one  side,  denoting  more  of 
rialistic,  and  Figure  (Lat. 
1  the  other,  denoting,  more  of 
ptional.  The  shape  of  a  stone ; 
of  a  statue ;  the  figure  of  a 

txATioN  (Lat.  eonformatio- 
Ten  from  Form  in  being 
I  merely  delineatire,  and  de- 
*  delineation  taken  in  con- 
ith  and  consequent  upon  the 
Except  when  conforma- 
sed  in  toe  abstract  sense  of 
to  a  harmonious  amement, 
idition  so  produced,  the  term 
ilied  but  to  the  human  figure, 
ntion  of  the  parts  of  the  ani- 
i  as  determined  by  their  na- 
rtions. 

(Fr.  flNoule.  Lat.  mMiilus^a 
w  ttaiutard)  expresses  the 


idea  of  shape  or  form  as  the  result 
of  some  plastio  operation  or  will. 

Fashion  (Fr.^^iftm,  Lat.  yactum«m, 
a  ma\6ing)  has  much  in  common  with 
Mould,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  r«*ilt  of 
specific  forming.  It  admits,  however, 
in  addition  to  uie  idea  of  Shape,  that 
of  arrangement,  and  is  commonly  th« 
result  oflabour  and  workman8hip,and 
is  applicable  to  matters  giring  less  the 
idea  of  solidity.  Fashion  inrolves  pre- 
existent  principles  or  mod.e8 ;  the  thing 
fashioned  being  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  them.  The  idol  is  often 
fashioned  like  a  man.  that  is,  made  to 
wear  the  general  cnaracter  or' sem- 
blance of  the  human  form.  Form  has 
a  mental  and  a  material  meanings— 
the  form  of  a  man,  forms  of  words, 
forms  of  belief.  Form  is  of  simpler. 
Figure  of  more  complex,  outlines. 
The  figure  of  a  man  or  woman  is  the 
form  in  its  details.  Between  Form  and 
Shape  there  is  this  strong  difierence^ 
that  Form  includes  not  only  the  ex- 
terior surface,  but  also  the  solidity  of 
a  thing — its  leng^  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  while  the  shape  is  merely  what 
we  can  see  of  the  outside.  The  words, 
therefore,  though  they  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably,  hare  a  different 
meaning.,  A  cannon-ball  has  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  as  being  round  and  solid ; 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  as  presenting 
to  the  eye  a  spherical  surface  and  out- 
line. 

*'  The  earth  wu  withont/orm  and  road.* 

"  A  fiaw  is  the  snnerflcies,  oireomacrip* 
tioD^aaa  Mcoinplished  Hneamentof  a  botty.* 
—Holland,  PlMtcarcK. 

**  Rnde  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  coloma 
stood."  CowpSR. 

'*  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  m  I  before  re- 
marked, there  mmj  be  observed  a  certain 
conformation  of  the  sentence,  the  nature 
of  whiehis,  that  a  complete  sense  is  almost 
eqnallf  miiiaed  into  erery  oomptmeni  part, 
and  that  ererj  member  oonstitates  an  entire 
Terse/*— LouTH. 

"  Did  I  request  Thee,  Maker,  from  my  claf 
To  mould  me  man?  "  Milton. 

"  Unskilfal  he  to  fkwn  or  seek  for  power, 
Bf  doctrines /(U^Mmed  to  the  rarving  hour; 
For  other  auns  his  heart  had  learned  to 


pnae. 
More  skilled  to 
riss." 


Um  wretched  than  t» 
Goldsmith. 


\ 
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FORMAL.  Ceremonial.  Ceeb- 
womous. 

Formal  (aw  Form)  bean  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  tcoording  to  form, 
and  characterised  bj  an  exoeas  ox 
form,  as,  ''to  make  a  formal  call," 
*'  to  receive  a  formal  appointment  or 
diamiaaal."  As  applied  to  persona  or 
their  manners,  the  term  has  always  an 
unfaToorable  sense—*  person  b^g 
called  formal  who  does  anything  too 
much  or  too  demonstratiTdj  upon 
pattern  and  rule ;  orer-precise  in  look, 
speech,  manner,  or  arrangements. 

Ceremonious  and  Ceremonial 
(Fr.  cMmoms,  Lat.  e^rtmhua)  had, 
not  long  ago,  the  same  meaning, 
till  Ceremonial  came  to  mean  con- 
nected with  public '  ceremony,  and 
Ceremonious  orancbed  off  into  the 
sense  of  dealing  oTermuch  in  conven- 
tional forms  of  demeanour.  Men  are 
formal  in  themselres,  ceremonious  to- 
wards others. 

"  So  have  I  Men  grave  foola  design 
With/brmal  looks  to  pess  for  wise ; 

Bat  Natnre  as  a  light  wiU  shine. 
And  break  throagh  all  disgoise." 

Laksdowvk. 

"The  two  sarrameivts  of  the  Cirrvm- 
eiaioB  and  the  PassoTdr  had  aesoredlj  be- 


the  eeremomalnest  annexed  to  them 
the  institation  of  tTpifying  Christ  to  come.** 
— GooDwnr. 

"  Toe  oermmmious  in  testifying  their  aUe- 
giaaoe."— Raudoh. 

FORWARDS.    Onwards. 

Forwards  expresses  movement  in 
the  direction  which  one  fronts  or 
which  is  before  one :  Onwards,  move- 
ment along  a  given  line  towards  a  pro- 
posed point.  Forwards  is  opposed  to 
backwards  or  sideways.  Onwards 
would  be  opposed,  if  such  a  word  had 
existed,  to  offvxirdSf  that  is,  in  anj 
direction  but  the  line  of  destination* 
The  migratory  crab  moves  onwards 
but  not  forwards. 

FRACTION.  Fragment.  Frac- 
ture.   Rupture. 

Fraction,  Fragment,  and  Frac- 
ture are  derivatives  of  the  Lat. /mn- 
gire,  part,  fractus,  to  bnak.  Frag- 
M  ENT  is  properly  expressive  of  the  re- 
sult of  physical  disintegration,  or  what 
is  closely  analogous  to  it;  as,  frag- 


[fokmal] 

ment  of  a  mountain,  a dras,  aka{,t 
fragment  of  an  ancient  poet.  Ffti^ 
TioN  is  a  term  bearing  more  diibBCt 
reference  to  a  unit  or  a  mignitode  to 
which  it  stands  proportioiishly  I^ 
lated.  Fracture  is  me  viokot  dii- 
continuity  of  parts,  and  tppbH  to 
hard  and  more  or  less  brittle  nb* 
stanoea,  as  Rupture  (Lat.  nftin, 
from  msnpftrc,  to  break  amitdtr)  to 
those  which  are  sofrer  and  more  ebi- 
tic  The  fracture  of  the  skull;  tW 
rupture  of  a  blood-veaael.  The  font 
of  fracture  too  is  external ;  tfait  d 
rupture  from  within. 

'*  Bereral  pareeto  of  natan  letsis  sfl 
the  erident  marks  of  fraeHam  and  na.'- 
BUBHXT. 

«« It  has  been  said  that  if  the  pndigMst 
the  Jewish  historr  had  been  fiwnd  ooljii 
the  fraammtt  of  Maaetho  or  Bcaraaei,  «• 
should  nare  paid  no  regard  to  them,  ud  I 
am  willing  to  admit  tlds.**— Paut. 

"  High-piled  hills  oifnetvrtd  eertk' 

Thosooi. 

**  Meanwhile  the  tepid  caTca.  aod  feB»,  ud 

shores. 
Their  brood  as  nnmeroos  hatch  firaa  the 

egg  that  soon 
Borsting  with  kindly  n^itere,  fcrtk  Str 

Their  calJ«w  Tonng."  MiLios. 

FRAGRANCE.  Scent.  Odopr. 
Perfume.    Smell.    Aroma. 

Scent  ( Fr.  wnttr,  Lat.  Matin,  t» 
perceive)  and  Smell  (perhaps  L  Gcf. 
Mmelieny  to  tmoka,  Kchardioo  tog- 
gests  a  possible  A.  S.  jsMe-iiMtOr 
snutg-tittn^  as  diminutiTe  of  A-  & 
smceosn,  to  tmaeky  taste)  expreM  both 
the  sense  or  its  exercise,  sad  thst 
which  acts  upon  iL  In  this  litter 
application,  Smell  is  generic,  and  ex- 
presses any  kind  of  emanation  whidi 
affects  the  olfactory  nerves,  wbetber 
pleasant  or  otherwise.  Scent  ii  tbe 
smell  which  issues  naturally  from  ^ 
body,  and  is  peculiar  to  it,  asthesoeat 
of  a  rose  or  a  fox. 

Odour  (Lat.  Mortm)  is  a  never 
word  in  English  than  Smell,  ^ 
which  it  serres  as  little  more  thani 
polite  substitute. 

Aroma  (Or.  i^mfu^  jptct,  tweet  M) 
though  now  employed  almost  identi- 
cally with  Fraorancb,  yet  had  origi* 
nally  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  fragraaoi 
of  spices.    So  Chaucer — 
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ibcr  is  •trowd  with  aln*  and 


MToriag  alM,  and  wiUi  riiuiBOBe 
■a  4Mnmiatikt  nddatet," 

«x  (Fr.  jMrfttm,  Lftt.  ptr, 
fibnMy  fmafc()ifi  better  ap- 

^uMi^wiMte  and  Btxtmg,  aa 
ca  (Lat.  fragrantia)  ia  better 

of  animate,  freah,  and  de- 
ars. Thepemimeof  inoenae 
ak ;  the  nragranoe  of  freah 

In  a  doae  and  orer-aoented 
re  we  migbt  complain  of  the 
effect  of  perfume,  bat  hardlj 
ice.  Odour  ia  the  emanation 
leefB  the  ornna  of  aenae ;  a 
be  action  of  that  emanation 
aae.  Odour  beloDga  to  the 
arting,  amell  to  the  bod^r  re- 
iie  impreasion.  Odour  ia  to 
of  amelling  what  light  ia  to 

of  aeeing.  An  odour  maj 
light,  a  doent  ia  of  aome  con- 
atrength.  If  we  were  apeak- 

aobatanoe  not  apedfic,  aa 
s  ahould  aay  that  it  had  no 
»dour;  if  of  a  apeciiic  object, 
dn  kind  of  roae,  we  ahould 
it  had  either  no  amell  or  no 

UipniDg  pteMiD*  M  th«7  tj, 
n  throagh  the  clear  blae  tky 
tnrtdJra}ramoe  ting." 

Qkay. 

mtiet$  and  the  MctmUd  roee." 

COWPXB. 

hole  boose  was  filled  with  the 
e  ointment."— iBiiM^. 
Smpemr  Commodos  retired  to 
k,  ae  the  sea-air,  perfianed  hj 
of  the  nnmeroos  htuels  that 
■long  the  coast,  wes  oonildered 
U  antidote  a^nst  the  pestilen- 
B."— SutTAOa,  Aaly. 
s  JMIC0  of  plants  and  of  other 
«sed  hj  these  volatile  parts,  and 
whererer  they  are  seattered  in 
id  the  aentencas  ofsmdK  in  some 
ws  tts  that  these  efloTia  spread 
«st  be  ineoneeirablf  snbtlB."— 

£.  CoNBTiTimoN.  Tbm- 
r.    CoMPoarrioN. 

jMi  (A.  S.fitmman,  tofiir-- 
feet)  ia  the  atmcture,  the 
noN  (Lat.  eenttUiUiontmy 
)  ia  the  temper  or  aggregate 
I  in  aaeh  atmctuvea  aa  have 
rgonintion.   Aman'aframe 


ia  bia  limba,  muaclea,  bonea,  nerrea, 
&c;  bia  conatitntion  ia  that  aame 
frame  taken  in  connexion  with  ita 
Tttal  powera  and  condition.  It  ia  only 
a  metaphorical  mode  of  apeeoh  when 
we  ap^ik  of  anyone  aa  beinr  in  a  parti- 
cular frame  ofmind,  whicn  meana  no 
more  than  atate.  Emotion  may  agitate 
the  frame.  Intemperance  will  ahake 
the  conatitution.  Tne  frame  of  gorem- 
ment  in  England  ia  ita  politi^  form 
or  structure,  and  might  oe  giren  in  a 
few  worda.  Ita  conititution  ia  matter 
of  long  atudj  and  exposition,  embrac- 
ing the  growth  and  derelopment  of 
ita  foroea  and  their  reciprocal  action 
and  adjuatment. 

TxMPERAMSNT  (Lat.  temfHtrttimn' 
twUf  proportionaU  tmctura)  ia  the 
atate  in  reapect  to  the  predominance 
of  any  quauty,  or  the  proportion  of 
different  quahtiea  or  parta. 

The  CoMPoamoN  (Lat.  eomp6^ 
ftofwm,  a  putting  togethtr)  ia  the  aum 
of  the  parta  which  make  up  a  thinr. 
It  inroirea  all  needful  elementa,  wiUi 
their  dispoaition,  in  due  proportion 
and  orderly  arrangement,  whether  in 
natural  or  artificial  productiona,  in 
organic  or  inorganic  forma. 

"  The  elementarj  con^Mtttum  of  bodies." 

Whkwkll. 
"Some  bloody  passion  shakes  joor  rerj 
frame,  Shakxspxabb. 

"  Onr  eongtUniiont  haTO  nercr  been  ea- 
fisebled  bf  the  vices  or  Inznries  of  the  old 
world."— Stobt. 

"  Qalen  wes  not  a  better  physician  than 
aa  ill  dirine.  while  he  determines  the  sonl 
to  be  the  complexion  and  temperament  of 
the  prime  qualities."— Bibhop  HaiJi. 

FRAME.    Foaic. 

To  Frame  ia  to  give  unity  by 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts.  To  Form 
ia  to  gire  unity  in  any  way.  In 
framing,  the  parta  hare  aa  direct  a 
relation  to  the  whole  aa  to  one  another. 
In  forming,  the  parta  may  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  whole,  but  no  organic 
relation  among  themaelTea.  The  ea- 
aence  of  framing  ia  conatructioo  ;  the 
essence  of  forminr  is  collocation.  A 
carpenter^mef  a  oox  by  shaping  and 
fitting  top,  bottom,  aidea,  &c.  A  cer- 
tain diapoaition  of  ground,  water, 
trees  and  boildinga   might  J'orm   a 
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pleuing  landscape.  Both 
uaed  in  a  aeoondarj  aa  well  aa  material 
aeoae.  In  that  caae  Fiuiti  preaerrea 
the  analogy  of  material  oonttmction. 
and  appbea  to  the  more  complex  ana 
elaborate,  Form  to  the  more  simple, 
proeeaaesofthemind.  We  form  ideas, 
conceptions,  and  the  like ;  we  frame 
arguments,  answers,  excuses,  derioes, 
theories.  Frame  uwajs  denotes  the 
action  of  man ;  Form  is  applicable  also 
to  the  constitutions  of  nature.  The 
foonder  of  a  aocietj  framea  it^  ita 
members  form  it,  tliat  ia,  conatitute 
it. 

"  How  111U17  ezeellent  rea»c>iiings  are 
framed  in  the  mind  of  %  man  of  wiadon  and 
Btndj  in  the  length  of  yean !  "—Watts. 

"  Qod  formed  man  of  the  dost  of  the 
ground.  —Bible. 

FRAUD.  GuiLB.  Circumven- 
tion. 

Frauo  (Lat.  fnudem,  deceit)  and 
GuiLB  (O.  Fr.  guiU)  hare  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  duplicity,  or  deceit 
in  action ;  but  they  uiifer  in  the  mo- 
tirea  in  which  they  directly  originate. 
Fraud  aima  at  the  dJaaarantage  of 
another,  or  is  at  leaat  such  a  deceiv- 
ing of  one's  neighbour  as  shall  in 
some  way  redound  to  one's  own 
benefit  and  his  loss,  inconvenience, 
or  humiliation.  Guile  is  a  wily  re* 
ffard  for  one's  own  interests,  witnout 
directly  referring  to  the  interests  of 
one's  neighbour.  In  the  views  of 
high  moraiitv^  guile  is  fraud,  as  truth 
is  that  of  which  no  man  ought  to  be 
robbed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  deceit.  Guile  ia  more  an  abstract 
quality  than  fraud.  Guile  is  in  tlie 
nature ;  fraud  is  embodied  in  act. 
Guile  ia  the  charact^  is  a  foul  blot 
and  an  intense  evil.  Many  good 
qualities  must  be  absent  to  admit  of 

fuile,  many  high  qualities  contemned, 
'here  must  te  a  disr^ard  of  truth, 
justice,  candour,  and  generosity  in 
the  man  of  guile,  while  selfishness 
predominates,  and  deceit  is  ever  ready 
to  carry  out  its  aims. 

"An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
pule."— Bible. 

**  Take  heed,  my  Lord  t  the  welfare  of  ns 

all 
Bang!  on  the  catting  short  that  fraudfkl 

man."  Shakespeare. 


Circumtrntion  (LaL 

tianemj  circumvcHtrty  to  endrtU^kKt] 
ia  the  gaining  of  one's  ends  is  trait- 
ing  with  another.  This  mar  b«  Vr 
fraud,  but  may  also  be  by  ad^rtn.  It 
trades  either  on  th^weakneMi, tke 
i^orance  of  others,  or  their  conpst' 
tively  inferior  knowledge  or  exp^ 
rienoe.  It  is  the  process  of  stnttgen. 

'*  Canning  is  only  the  waatof  oadentnd* 
ing,  which,  becaoae  it  canooC  ooo^imi  is 
ends  by  direct  ways,  would  do  it  by  t  niA 
and  drcMmxeiUum." — Loci 


FREE.     Independent. 

He  is  Free  {tm  Freedom)  wbo  ii 
not  subject  to  any  constraint ;  he  ii 
Independent  who  is  not  subject  to 
any  influence  or  consideratioa.  Ubatj 
involves  freedom  of  action :  indepeo- 
dence  freedom  of  desires.  A  free  ou 
doea  only  what  he  pleases,  an  inde- 
pendent man  desires  only  what  pletfe» 
nim,  without  being  under  any  BoCive 
which  acts  upon  his  will  one  war  or 
another.  Man  is  a  free  a^t,  m^ 
much  as  he  haa  the  choice  uf  ha 
actions,  but  he  is  not  independent,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  always  subject  to  in- 
fluences which  determine  his  iriibei. 
He  is  never,  for  instance,  independent 
of  his  duty,  though  he  may  be  free  to 
perform  or  neglect  it.  A  nee  spirit  is 
unfettered  by  cares  and  such  thoo^ts 
as  intrude  themselves  to  the  efflbsrnis- 
ment  of  the  movements  of  the  nind. 
An  independent  spirit  is  one  vhicfa 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  guided  bi 

Prejudice  or  dictated  to  by  antbority. 
Ian  possesses  manX  liberty,  bat  mo- 
ral independence  is  for  none. 

FREE.     Exempt. 

Exemption  (Lat.  exewatienm,'^^ 
moving)  is  a  species  of^  freedom, » 
freedom  from  certain  things,  ^ 
under  certain  circumstanoea. 

Freedom    mav    come   in  Tirioos 
ways,  and  maybe  said  of  anjthing 
from  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  free; 
as  to  be  finee  from  pain,  inoonvenicDce, 
oppression,  intermptioii.  EzEMrnoy 
carries   our   minda  to  a  diapenfinc 
power.    Hence  we  may  be  exempted 
nx>m  any  natural  ill  if'^we  dean  ov* 
selves  leniently   or  mercifully  deslt 
with  by  Divine  Providence ;  or  «e 


jently]       discriminated. 
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It  b^  rirtoe  of  some  human 
wtucfa  biads  otben,  as  an 
.,  a  aerrice^  or  a  tax.  £x- 
I  that  ■ort  of  freedom  which 
n  not  sharing  the  liabilities 
fth^n  are  sabject.  We  maj 
saallj,  or  by  natural  causes 
istanoes,  we  are  exempt  bj 
al  arrangement. 

,  then,  oouriMtM/retdom,  nmaulj, 
g  sble  to  >ct,  or  not  to  act,  ao- 

we  thah   ehooM  or  will."— 

* 

than  their  eumption  draw 
itnre's  or  the  commoa  law  f 
alike  with  all  mankind, 
he  aame  indalgenoe  find." 

Llotd. 

DOM.      LiSKRTY. 

>ii  is  both  a  quality  and  a 

T  (Lat.  [ibertitemy  Rberffree) 

xmdition.  Freedom  is  tbere- 

I  independent  and  abstract. 

dates  to  such  restriction  or 

nt  as  is  opposed  to  it.    The 

tn  set  at  libertj  shares  that 

which  his  master   has   all 

ojed.    So  we  may  use  the 

BDOM  in  the  sense  of  a  free 

<r  unrestrainedly;  as,  ''The 7 

c,  talked,  and  laughed  witn 

*    We  could  not  say  with 

Freedom  rather  represents  a 

ibcTty  a  negative,  idea.  We 

t  liberty  to  speak  in  society 

Lbject  we  choose ;  but  there 

aany  on  which  we  shall  be 

from  spoUdng  with  free- 

is  distinction  between  Free- 

iBXRTY  is  not  affected  by  the 

u  rery  many  cases  the  terms 

onployed  indifferently.  The 

sd  from  its  cage  enjoys  free- 

iberty,  the  first  in  the  full 

rings,  the  latter  as  being  no 

iptiye.  Liberty  is  the  power 

one's  will  into  action.  Free> 

ibsenceofererything  inter- 

1  the  exercise  of  that  will. 

iy  or  not  freedom,  can  belong 
ot  what  hu  or  has  not  a  power 
OXK. 

val  Ubtriynt  man  ia  to  be  free 
Mrior  power  on  earth,  and  not 
pe  will  or  legiilatire  aathoritj 
to  have  only  the  law  of  nature 


FREQUENT.    Haumt.    Infest. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  a  practical  one.  When  we  mean 
habiUial  resort  of  no  hsrmiul  charao- 
ter,  we  say  Frequent  (Lat.  frhpufi' 
larv,  frequtnt.  frequent)  ;  when  we 
mean  to  imply  the  impropne^  or 
unpropitiousness  of  the  resoft,  we  use 
Had  NT  (Fr.  filter;  possibly  Lat. 
hdVUargf  LxttrC).  This  distinction 
is  of  comparatiTcly  recent  introduc- 
tion into  tne  language.  Thenn&Tour- 
able  sense  has  passed  over  to  the 
haunters.  Ordinary  men  frequent. 
ThicTes,  ghosts,  and  wild  beasts  are 
said  to  haunt.  00  in  the  case  of  the 
noun — the  resorts  of  pleasure ;  the 
haunts  of  yioe.  But  this  distinction 
again isof  modern  growth.  Frequent 
carries  with  it  more  the  ideas  of  ac- 
tivity and  yoluntariness,  Haunt  those 
of  passiveness  and  extraneous  in- 
fluence. Interest  and  desire  of  en- 
joyment induce  us  to  frequent.  In- 
terest and  melancholv  associations 
induce  us  to  haunt.  We  seek  eagerly 
when  we  frequent,  when  we  haunt  it 
is  often  in  spite  of  ourselves.  We  are, 
as  it  were,  spell-bound. 

Infest  (Fr.  mfeiter,  Lst.  infettare) 
denotes  such  haunting  or  frequent- 
ing as  commonly  involves  a  plurality 
oTbeings,' and  always  annoyance  or 
injury  as  the  result  of  their  visitations. 
It  is  only  bj  a  kind  of  rhetorical  im- 
personation that  the  term  is  applied 
to  other  than  living  agents,  as  when 
Addisonlspeaks  of  the  cares  and  pss- 
sions  that  infett  human  life. 

"  The  Lord  of  Flies,  lo  called  (whether 
from  the  eonoonne  of  flies  to  theaonndaace 
of  the  aacriflcca,  or  for  his  aid  implored 
against  the  in/ataiion  of  these  swarms), 
was  held  the  chief. "^Bishop  Hall. 

*'  HefrequeiUed  the  eoort  of  Angnstas." 

Drtdkk. 

**  IWe  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  abont  my 
doon."  Bhakxspxabs. 

FREQUENTLY.  Often.  Com- 
MONLY.  Ordinarily.  Generally. 
Usually. 

Often  (A.S.  oft)  commonlv  refers 
to  a  series  known  to  be  established ;  or, 
given  the  fiict  of  the  series,  denotes  that 
the  repetition  of  its  items  is  numerous; 
or,  in  other  words.  Often  rektes  to  a 
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■tandaid  of  freqaency  impUed  or  ex- 
prewcd,  and  htm  a  sort  of  fixed 
ralue. 

FKBQUKNTLY(ltf  FllBQT7XNT)denOtef 

the  simple  nmneroas  repetition  of  any- 
thing, without  any  natural  or  scientific 
hat  only  a  moral  standard  to  which 
sneh  repetition  can  be  referred.  Un- 
calculated  recurrences  occur  fre- 
(|uent]y;  calculated  recurrences  (if  so 
it  be  )  occur  often.  For  instance^  "How 
often  does  the  wheel  of  that  machine 
rerolye  in  the  hour?"  It  would-be 
absurd  to  ask,  **  How  frequently  T"  In 
truth  Fkiqubnt  expresses  better  that 
which  occurs  with  rapid  repetition,  as 
the  result  of  a  yariable  cause,  Optxn  as 
the  result  of  an  uniform  cause.  Optsn 
belongs  more  to  naked  facts  or  eyents, 
FaxQuENTLY  to  such  as  are  the  results 
of  action  and  habit.  I  haye  often  hap- 
pened to  meet  him.  I  haye  firequently 
been  to  see  him. 

Commonly  denotes  that  kind  of  fre- 
quency, the  non-occurrence  of  which 
wottla  create  surprise;  Ordinarily, 
that  which  follows,  or  seems  to  follow, 
a  fixed  onUr  or  nUt  (Lat.  ordinem). 

GxNSRALLY,  that  which  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  so  that 
the  contrary  would  be  an  exception  or 
a  specific  deyiation. 

Usually  (Lat.  nnif,  cwtom),  that 
which  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  the 
idea  of  custom  is  connected  either  with 
the  occurrence  itself  or  with  the  obser- 
yation  of  him  who  experiences  or  takes 
cognisance  of  it. 

HABrruALLY  (Fr.  habitutly  habitual). 
that  which  exhibits  both  the  force  ana 
the  frequency  of  habit,  and  usually  its 
frequency  alone. 

FRESH.    Nxw. 

As  New  (Fr.  nmif,  Lat.  nUrnu)  de- 
notes that  woich  either  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  relatiyely  to  us,  has  existed 
only  recently,  so  Fresh  (A.S.  frete) 
denotes  Uiat  which  brings  with  it  some 
force  or  characteristic  of  noyelty  b^ond 
the  fret  of  it.  A  new  instance  of  kind- 
ness is  simply  one  more.  A  fresh  in- 
stance is  one  that  comes  as  freely  as  if 
none  others  had  preceded  it,  the  term 
expressing  freedom  of  supply;  or  again. 


a  new  house  w  one  reeendy  ta 
fresh  house  isaa  additionsl  ereol 
the  builder. 

"  A/rnft  ^Msue  in  9rmjfnA] 
of  the  limba.  — >La]IIM>r. 

'*  ThoQ  proAwadMt  hcli, 
BeeeiTe  U17  new  poMeaor."       Mn 


FRETFUL.  Cboss.  Pxtyw 
tulant.    Qoxrulous. 

Frettvl  (A.S./rvtloa,  U.ft 
to€at  away)  denotes  a  dispositiQc 
exa^erates  and  feds  nndaly 
of  annoyance  or  irritatioii,  andi 
bits  itself  in  a  complaining  impi 
Fretfiilness  is  constitutional,  si 
itself  in  persons  of  weak  and  i 
temperament,  inyalids,  and 
children. 

'*  Are  70D  poatiw  mmAfntfwl, 
Heedlen,  ignoraat,  Ibrgvtral  f 

fl 

Crossnkss  (i.«.  as  its  formstic 
cates,  lkwart€dtu$t  or  thwoHiMke 
such  fietfulness  as  ahows  itseu 
kindness  of  speech  or  manner  to 
Crossness  is  a  thing  of  homo 
often  passes  off  rapidly.  Itisp 
ness  mixed  with  yexation  or  ai 

"The  lighter  sort  of  maUfaitf 
bat  to  a  croseuM  or  aptncaa  to  oppi 
the  deeper  sort  to  envy  or  mere  mi 
— Baooh. 

Pxxyi8B(  Wbdobwood  oomM 
pisM,  to  wAtmper,  cry  like  a  cki 
notes  a  Querulous  dissatisfaction 
it  would  be  impossible  to  justi 
is  ofien  constitutional,  the  ra 
temperament,  old  age,  and  pi 
infirmity. 

**  KoXoitmtf.  Ceiinot  jour  greee 

tolhBcjhimF 
Duke.  No,  tmet  me ;  ehe  it  pemA 
furward, 
Frond,  diBobedient,  stubborn,  laddiii 


Pbtulancx  (Lat  pStiUaatia, 

niit^  from  obs.  ptttt/arv,  U  umU 

is  less  sour  and  more  enerj^ 

PBsyisBNBss.    It  is  capncioi 

sion  unrestrained,  which  is  inpi 

authority  and  control,  and  is  cat 

istically  exhibited  by  the  young 

their  elders  or  superiors. 

"  The  pride  and  pwtmlamei  of  ji 
Watxs. 

QuxRULOXJs  (Lat.  ^u^rtfius)  < 
the  disposition  which  is  oontinui 


ll'TJLPIL] 
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^^■ciriiig  itielf  in  litde  oompkinU  of 
^vial  griertnoM  or  Hi-treatment. 

"iBBity  «■  hardljlM  mor*  maaofing 
tktt  fmtrmlomB,  jealom,  taMtiiig  fondmn. ' 
-Macauxat. 

It  is  the  exprenion  of  peevish  dis- 
eontent. 

FRIGHTEN.  Tubift.  Intimi- 
AATX.    Alabm.    Scaeb.    Stabtlb. 

To  FmiOBTBM  ^A.Q.fitrhtUf  fright) 
ii  to  pat  in  a  oondition  of  feBrsaddenlT, 
sadso  T»dently  as  to paralyae  and  taxA 
conplete  possession  of  tfaie  mind.  A 
hrare  man  asay  feel  fear ;  hat  it  is  a 
Bianifestation  of  eowardioe  to  he  fright- 
encd.  Fright  proceeds  from  the  ap- 
pgfhenaion  of  poysical  eril. 

To  Tbbbitt  (Lat.  UrHfteir§)  is  to 
inflict  terror,  which  is  a  stronger  form 
of  fright,  and  leadine  to  an  instinctiTe 
efbrtat  eao^from  ue  object  dreaded. 

IirmiiOATB(Fr.intifntdcr)is  usually 
a  porposed  ac^  and  commonly  dona 
with  tne  design  of  eim|wUiii^  to  option, 
0r  dgUrrimgfrom  it ;  ss,  to  intuudste  hy 
thnata.  Eren  where  the  cause  is  an 
inflnenoey  and  not  a  conscious  asent, 
the  resolt  is  the  same.  **  He  did  not 
pat  to  sea,  being  intimidated  by  the 


To  Alabm  (tet  Alabm)  is  to  induce 
the  feeling  that  cause  exists  for  fear, 
whether  the  fear  be  actually  felt  or 
not,  or  turn  out  to  haye  been  ground- 


To  Scabs  (  Nor.  Mk^erraj  to  frighten  ) 
is  to  eause  to  desist,  or  to  fly,  fitnn 
fright.  It  is  to  produce  suddenly  the 
combined  effect  of  fright  and  repug* 


To  Stabtlb  is  to  cause  to  start  with 
fright  or  fear,  hence  it  inroWes,  when 
literally  taken,  an  inToluntary  move- 
Blent  of  the  body.  Yet  it  is  not  ez- 
prfssive  of  great  or  lasting  fear,  and 
may  be  ahnost  entirely  nroduced  by 
great  surprise  into  whicn  little  fear 


The  nppositioo   that  angela 
~  not  ttattk  Biw"— LooxB. 


ms 


the  ether  haod,  wm  d«i- 
ie  h»Te  him  there.  ISuicjriBf  thet  he 
veeld  either  beyVvAtirMirf  Into  a  eoBplianoe 
lAich  woold  ]e«eo  him  with  hit  own  partj. 


«r  hf  eppodag  what  waa  intended,  make 
If  odioot  I 


to  the  tddlerf."— MinnuB- 
rov.  Lift  of  dooro. 


**  InfeetioDi  eowardiee 
In  thee  hath  terrified  oar  hoet.** 

Chapmav,  Homer. 

"Before  the  aooewion  of  James  I.,  or  at 
least  daring  the  reigns  of  hb  three  imme- 
diate piedMessars,  the  soyemment  of  Eng- 
land woe  a  goTemment  oj  foree,  that  is,  the 
king  carried  his  measores  in  Parliament  bj 

"Bf  proof  we  feel 
Onr  power  anffleient  todiitorb  this  hearen. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Thongh  inapceasiMe,  hie  fatal  throne; 
Whieb,  if  not  victorj,  ie  yet  rsTenge." 

Milton. 

"  And  as  a  ehild,  when  aearimg  soands  mo* 

lest. 
Clings  cloae  and  eloaer  to   the  mother's 

breast."  Cowpeb. 

FULFIL.    DiscHABOB.    Rbalize. 

SUBSTANTIATB. 

To  FuLTiL  is  to  fill  up  according  to 
a  measure  or  standard,  which  may  be 
internal  orextemal,  personal  or  other* 
wise;  as  to  frilfil  one's  own  intention, 
promise,  the  desire  of  another,  a  law, 
an  obligation  or  duty,  expectations  or 
hopes  entertsined. 

I)i8CHABG£(0.  Fr.  dndiargtr^  to  uti" 
hurdon  )  is  to  relieve  one's  sel^f  what  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  weiffbt  laid  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  an  ooligaiion,  duty, 
debt,  or  office.  Generally  speaking,  we 
discharge  in  order  to  relieve  ourselTcs, 
we  fulnl  in  order  to  satisfy  others. 

To   SUBSTAVTIATB    IS   tO   g^TO  SUb- 

stance,  in  the  sense  of  reality^  to  things 
of  statement,  claim,  orassertion,bT  the 
means  of  proof  or  evidence.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  giying  soliditr  to  what  ia 
capable  otbeing  enjoved  or  possessed 
in  a  more  or  less  developed  form. 

"  He  wonld  net  embitter  thei  r  ei^oTments, 
bnt  he  wonld  sweeten  and  wMoMtiaU 
them."— Kbox. 

Rbalizx  is  to  bring  from  abstract  or 

{)0ssible  into  real  existence.  We  res- 
ize a  scheme  when  we  carry  it  effec- 
tually into  execution.  We  reaUze  a  de- 
scription when  we  csn  bring  it  vividly 
before  the  mind's  eye.  We  realize  an 
estate  when  we  convert  it  into  money. 

*'The  Spirit  dieUtes  all  saeh  petition*, 
and  Qod  Himself  ia  first  the  aathor  and 
then  iho^d/Uler  of  them.'—SouTH. 

"  Had  I  a  hnndred  t<mgan,  a  wit  so  largp 
As  eonld  these  hnndred  offlece  diMeharge." 

Dbtdbk. 
n  d 
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"  It  will  be  aa  Hard  to  apprehend  aa  that 
an  amptr  wish  thould  remora  monntaiua ;  a 
aoppoaition  which,  if  realized,  would  relioTo 
SisTphna. "— OiamriLL. 

FULNESS.    Plenitude. 

Altbouf^h  these  words  are  etymolo- 
gies lly  ecjuiralent,  the  I  At.  plenut  and 
the  English  full  being  closely  allied. 
Plenitude  (Lat.p/t7iUNd)fn«ni)  is  usea 
in  a  higher  style,  and  with  a  more  ab- 
stract leaning.  Indeed,  Plenitude  is 
never  physical  fulness,  but  moral,  de- 
noting the  possession  of  some  power  or 
aualineation  in  a  noble  and  pre-eminent 
eeree.  The  fulness  of  a  stream,  the 
fulness  of  enjoyment.  The  plenitude  of 
power,  wisaom,  authority.  Fulness, 
nowever,  is  equally  applicable  to  phy- 
sical and  moral  abundance. 

"  A  short  sentanee  may  be  nftentimes  a 
large  and  a  mishtj  prayer.  Derotioa  so 
managed  being  like  water  in  a  well,  where 
Ton  hare  fuunu$  in  a  little  compass.**— 
South. 

"The  painting  preserres  the  same  cha- 
racter, not  onlj  when  He  is  rapposed  de- 
scending to  take  Tengeance  npoa  the 
wicked,  bnt  even  when  He  exerts  the  like 
plenitutU  of  power  in  acts  of  beneficence  to 
mankind.  **— Bubkb. 

FURIOUS.  Violent.  Vehe- 
ment.   Impetuous. 

Furious  (Lat.  ftiribnUf  raging) 
means  haring  fury,  which  is  excessive 
and  violent  ragt.  The  term  Furious  as 
applied  to  natural  forces  is  not  proper. 
A  furious  wind  is  a  metaphor,  mean- 
ing animated  as  if  with  tne  spirit  of  a 
furious  man.  A  furious  force  is  one 
which  displays  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  foretell  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  reach,  or  the  mischief  it 
may  do. 

Violent  (Lat.  vi^UntuSy  vioUnty 
boisterous)  means  exercising  great  or 
undue  force  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
or  moderation. 

Vehement  (Lat.  v^ihhnens,  impetu- 
ous)  conveys  the  idea  of  pursuing 
one's  own  ends  with  keenness  ana 
energy,  though  it  is  not  exclusively 
used  of  human  character  or  de- 
meanour. A  vehement  wind  or  stream 
is  one  which  seems  eagerly  bent  on 
running  its  own  course.  In  their 
moral  applications,  men  are  furious  in 
their  passions;    violent  in    speech, 


manner,  and  eondoet  |  vshoMst  ii 
their  expressions,  desirts,  sad  pvN 
suits.  It  may  be  obaored  thtt  w* 
mence  is  in  its  efieets  confined  totke 
subject,  while  fury  and  violence  tnd 
to  effect  others.  Violence  is  nem 
laudable ;  vehemence  may  be. 

Impetuous  (Lat.  imvHuSj  asmk 
violent  impulse)  is  used  lioth mscbtth 
cally  and  morallj.  Mechanicany,  m- 
petus  is  nearly  equivalent  to  bows- 
turn,  being  measured  by  the  malt^ 
cation  of  mass  into  veloci^,  but  it  ii 
used  less  strictly  and  moie  popnlsrfy. 
Morallv,  impetnoaitv  oonvevs  the  \\ 
idea  ot  being  carriea  away  by  tte 
feeling  of  the  moment  with 
and  with  little  reflexion. 

**  A  power  stepe  in  that  Hmittthei 
ganoe  of  raging  pasaioos  aad  fmrima  ele- 
ments, and  sajs.  *  So  far  shalt  tlwago,aal 
no  fkrther.* "— Bunx*. 

In  matters  of  human  conduct  violrtiee 
is  often  coupled,  or  contrasted,  with 
fraud;  violence  and  fraud  being  tb« 
two  main  modes  of  wrong-deahnf 
among  men. 

"Since  he  who  begins  to  riolste  tk 
happiness  of  another  does  what  is  wroDf, 
he  who  endeavoars  to  obTiate  or  pat  •  ittip 
to  that  violence  does  in  that  respect  what  ■ 
right  bj  the  terms."— WooLASTOX. 

"  Thr  present  wants,  or  fears,  or  deans 
carry  thy  spirit  in  thj  own  prayers  eagoiy 
and  vekemmtly  in  porsnit  of  thoie  tbf 
wants,  fears,  or  desires,  beeaase  thesis 


things  presently  incambeat  npoa  tktcsad 


in  thy  view. 

Vehemence  is  the  manifestation  in  sol 
or  demeanour  of  eagerness.  The  ia* 
petuouft  man  is  he  who  is  actoated  by 
a  variety  of  motives  of  unequal  sad 
uncertam  power. 

*'  There  being  no  kiibd  of  vice  which  sms 
would  not  abandcm  themseWes  vato.  c«e- 
sidering  the  impetuousness  of  their  ova 
natural  appetites,  and  the  power  of  ester* 
nal  temi^tiona,  were  this  rrstraiat  (rem 
religion  oooe  removed  and  aboUshsd.*— 
WiLKllfS. 

Vigour  of  scope  and  rapidi^  of 
action  in  regard  to  an  aim  or  subject 
characterise  impetuosity ;  energy  sad 
sustained  rapidity  of  movement,  vdie- 
mence ;  excess  or  almse  of  force,  tio- 
lence;  while  violence  with  distractioa 
becomes  fury.    The  impetuous  man, 
though  not  wise,  is  capable  of  an  act 
of  dashing  bravery.    The  vebemoit 


«J 


1  do  whftt  he  htm  aet  hinuelf 
th  ▼igour  and  TirMritT.  The 
man  ought  to  be  ahmiiied ; 
m»  man  pat  under  restraint. 


DIBCRIMIKATED. 
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G. 

f.      Emolument.      LtXB£. 

(Icel.  gttgHy  advantof^  ;^  not 
^gn^r)  is  here  a  generic  term. 
B8  that  which  comes  to  a  man 
nit  of  his  exertions^  or  accrues 
I  a  desirable  possession.  The 
raes  directly  to  the  man.  The 
[Lat.  prbflcire,  to  h«  of  advan- 
ses  from  his  trade  or  dealings 
DOAtters  which  are  the  subject 
nee  rains  are  oommonly  upon 
erable  scale,  profits  are  eom- 
lade  in  little  instalments ;  but 

is  more  uncertain  or  casual 
profit,  which  ought  to  accrue 
ular  manner  as  the  (ruit  of 
nal  industry^  while  we  often 
ill-gotten  i^un,  Yetexorbi- 
it,  Uiou^h  It  retain  the  name, 
mes  a  lund  of  theft. 

jMBirr  (Lat.  emUUmeniumf 
m)  is  any  profit  arising  from 
mployment,  or  labour.  It 
,  nowerer,  some  dignity  of 
Ml,  and  would  not  be  em- 
r  menial  work,  manual  labour, 
a  petty  trade;  and  is  most 
ly  employed  ofoj^cial  income 
mue,  including  indirect  and 
ig  sources  ot  payment,  as 
8,  and  the  like. 

'.  ( Lat.  Itferum,  gam^  V^fi^^ 
n  rerj  seldom  used,  and, 
sed,  denotes  sordid  or  ill- 
kin.  The  rerb  to  giain  is  dis- 
hI  from  the  verb  to  win  as 
r  is  distinguished  from  Uick 
s;  but  the  noun  Gain  is  used 
oadest  sense  as  the  opposite 
But  some  amount  of  action  is 
ised,  of  which  gain  is  the  re- 
lat  which  accrues  to  a  msn  by 
ler,  as  for  instance,  an  here- 
ttate,  is  not  strictly  a  gain, 
:  may  be  a  boon. 


"  A  geatlemaa  wlio  fkrmi  a  part  of  his 
own  estate,  after  paying  the  expenses  of 
ooltiTation,  should  gain  both  the  rent  of 
the  landlord  and  the  pn^  of  the  fanner. 
He  is  a|)t  to  denominate,  howerer,  his 
whole  gain  profit,  and  thns  confonnda  rent 
with  profit ;  at  least  in  common  lansnage.** 
Smith,  WeaUh  o/Natioru. 

"  His  media,  in  like  manner,  were  tri- 
butes, toUs,  portage,  baakage,  stoekage. 
coinage,  profits  by  aalt  piu,  muli,  water- 
eonrtet,  and  whateoeTer  emobmenU  grew 
bj  them,  and  the  like." — HoLniSHKD. 

**  Albeit  for  profit  and  luen  all  thingi 
are  let  to  mltr—Ibid. 

GAMBOL.    Prank.    Frolic. 

Gambol  (once  spelt famtoul^,  gam- 
baud;    Fr.  gambade.  It.  gasidata,  • 
Jumping  about)  is  a  skipping,  playing, 
or  leapmg  in  merriment. 

Prank  (Wrdowood  compares  Gcr. 
pnifi^^,  to  glitter^  Du.  pronkffintry ; 
and  connects  ptwiiK  with  prsiiet)  is  an 
act  which  is  merry  and  ludicrons,  and 
tends  to  mischief  towards  othera,  or  a 
personal  joke  or  trick. 

A  Frolic  (Ger.  frohHeh,  gUd, 
fiMrry)  is  an  exuberant  manifestation 
of  a  mind  which  requirea  sportire  re- 
laxation. Dumb  animals  gambol. 
Young  people  haye  their  pranks  and 
fix>lics. 

'*  Bears,  tigers,  onnces,  pards 
GamMd  before  thsm.*^ 

Mizxoir. 

"  In  eanM  the  harpies,  sad  pJajed  thtor 
aecostomed  pranks.*' — Ralboh. 

*' While  manj  a  pastime  eireled   In  the 

shade, 
The  fOQDg  contending  as   the   old  sor- 

▼eyed; 
And  manf  a  gambol  froUeked  o'er   the 

Eonnd, 
ights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 
went  ronnd.**  OOLDSMITX. 

GAME.    Plat. 

Play  (A.  8.  p/sgon,  to  pUnt)  is  a 
common  term  for  any  active  Ibrm  of 
amusement.  Plar  becomes  Gamr  (A. 
8.  gamian^  to  play)  when  it  is  syste- 
matic and  is  exercised  aoeording  to 
rule.  The  verb  to  play,  however,  is 
employed  in  reference  to  games.  Boys 
are  at  play  when  tbey  amuse  diem- 
selves  in  a  random  manner.  When 
they  go  to  cricket  they  begin  a  game. 
But  in  regard  to  the  verbs,  to  play  a 
game  is  the  please  used,  because  to 
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gmme  is  rettricted  to  pkjing  at  games 
of  chsnoe  or  gsxnbling. 

«*  It  b  TMT  remarkable  that  the  peopis 
of  theae  ialands  are  great  ga.mblert.    Thejr 
hare  a  game  rtrj  maeh  like  oar  draughts.' 
'CooK'^  Voyaget. 

"  The  lamb  tkj  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-daj. 
Had  he  thj  reason,  would  he  skip  and 

playf  

Pleased  to  the  last  he  erope  the  flow^ 

mead. 
Ami  lieks  the  hand  Just  raised  to  shed  his 

blood."  Pops. 

GAUDY.    Showy.    Gat. 

Gaudy  is  displajing  gsuds  (Lat. 
gaudiumjoyy  an  objtct  producing  jou) 
or  trinkets;  hence  ostentatiousV 
showj  in  colour  or  decoration. 

Gay  (Fr.  got,  merry)  denotes  such 
colouring  as  expresses  or  insnires 
gladness.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to 
colouring;  but  life,  actirity,  form, 
festive  arrangement,  and  light,  equally 
contribute  to  a  gay  scene. 

Showy  (A.  S.  aeeaiM,  a  thmo)  is 
strikingly  conspicuous,  on  the  score 
of  colouring  more  especislly,  or  orna- 
mentation. The  Oiree  terms  are  ap- 
plicable to  inanimate  substances  as 
well  as  to  persons ;  as  gaudy  furniture, 
ahowy  dress,  a  gay  parterre.  Gay 
lies  at  one  extreme,  and  is  a  term  of 
praise.  Gaudy  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  a  term  of  dispraise.  Showy 
lies  between  the  two. 

'*  The  modem  inrention  of  mnltiplTing 
the  works  of  the  artists  bj  devices  which 
require  no  ingenuitj,  has  prostituted  the 
ornaments  of  a  tempie  to  the  gaudiness  of 
a  suburban  TUla,  and  the  decorations  of  a 
palaee  to  the  embellishment  of  a  trades- 
man's door-post.*'— Khox,  Euayt, 
'*  Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was 
gay."  Pofk. 

'*  When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  eTerything  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
the  women  whom  they  most  admired." — 
Sptctator, 

GAZE.    Gape.    Stars. 

These  terms  express  a  fixedness  of 
look,  and  vary  accordii^  to  the  emo- 
tion of  mind  which  produces  them. 

We  Gaze  (Sw.  ^«o,  to  stare  with 
fright,  cf.  aghast:  Skeat,  Etym. 
Diet.)  when  Uie  attention  is  roused 
and  fixed  by  the  curious,  the  interest- 
ing, the  beautiful,  or  the  affecting. 


We  Gape  (A.  S.  ge^jwa,  t»  m) 
from  idle  curiosity,  ignorant  womh, 
or  listless,  open-mouthed  awni»a^ 
of  mind. 

We  Stake  (A.  S.  ftiriaa,  ts  Sat, 

£%e)  wheneTer^  from  any  mothretve 
(ten   unconscious  looks,   is  fro* 
wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  Irifbt « 
horror,  impudence  or  curiosity. 
•*  So,  ehednng  his  denre,  with  traabhig 

heart, 
Gaxmg  he   stood,  aor  would  vm  oaM 

depart: 
Fixed  as  a  pilgrim  'wildered  in  his  vay. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fw  t> 

stray. 
But  stands  with  awfbl  eyas  to  watdi  t» 

dawn  of  day."  Ditsei. 

**  The  Dutch,  who  are  mote  feasosi  for 
their  industry  and  appUcatian  than  far  eit 
and  humoor,  hang  up  in  sercral  of  tkdt  \ 
streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  jf^tr; 
that  is,  the  head  of  «a  idiot  dreswd  u  of 
and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  meat  inunodmls 
manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at  1» 
sterdam."— ^^MCtotor. 

"  They  stand  ttarmg  and  kiokingsfca 
Me.''-J3^. 

GEM.    Jewel. 

The  Latin  gemma  had  other  matn 
than  that  of  a  preeiotu  stone;  as,  * 
bud.  When  applied  to  predoosstoses 
it  meant  not  only  those  which  were 
precious  from  their  rarity  and  is* 
trinsic  substance,  but  those  slso  os 
which  the  skill  of  the  engnTer  kid 
bestowed  an  artistic  ralue.  Not  only 
the  diamond  or  the  emerald,  hot  tbs 
cornelian  and  the  agate  incised  bj 
the  sculptor,  are  classically  speskiaf 
Gems. 

Jewel,  on  the  other  hand  (0.  fr. 
joyel)  is  not  employed  to  designs^ 
any  stones  but  those  which  sre  of  is- 
trinsic  value.  In  old  English,  how- 
erer,  a  precious  ornament  of  gold,  or 
of  more  than  one  inlaid  eem  or  pre- 
cious stone,  was  called  a  Jewel. 

GENDER.    Sex. 

Sex  (  Fr.  «<x«,  Lat.  asriu)  is  a  na- 
tural dirision  of  animals. 

Gender  (Fr.^entv,  LnUginHSj-ini) 
is  the  technical  or  artificial  recogninoa 
of  sex,  its  exclusion,  and  its  aiologiei. 
There  are  two  sexes  and  three  gen^ 
ders. 

"  Gender  bein|[  founded  on  the  distiactiM 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain  tiiat  in  a  prop« 
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B  onlj  flad  place  in  the  namee  of 
tvree  which  admit  the  dittinetion 
id  female,  and  therefore  can  be 
d«r  the  maeraline  or  feminine 

[7S.    Tastb.    Sciincb. 

i  (aw  ABtLiTY)  is  a  pure 
atore.  That  which  it  pro- 
Jie  work  of  a  moment. 

(Fr.  tdUr,  O.  Fr.  taster)  is 
orks  of  stud^  and  time.    It 

0  the  exhibition  of  a  multi- 
dee  eatabliahed  or  aaeumed. 
»•  onljconTentional  beaut j. 
ork  ahould  be  good  on  prin- 
taste,  it  muft  be  elegant, 
worked  up  without  an  ap- 

of  elabontenees.  A  work 
will  wear  an  air  of  neglect, 
alar,  nnatudied,  bold,  ana 
apa  wild  character.  A  keen 
Q  of  beauties  and  fitults  be- 
atte.  Life,  grandeur,  power, 
magination,  actiTity  of  con- 
»elong  to  genius.  Tsste  sees 
ilculated  to  produce  anree- 
Btions.  €renius  produces 
and  forcible  impressions, 
rained.  Genius  seises  as  bj 
forms  a  conception  without 
,  and  realizes  it  without  rule, 
;  upon  the  principles  of  rule 
etn^  conscious  of  it.  Custom, 
J,  mtereonrse  with  men  of 
igthen  taste.    Tsste  in  the 

1  ererything,  is  the  recogni- 
le  beautiful  or  the  graceful, 
f  that  which  is  intnnsicallj 
,  and  the  preference  of  and 
noeinit. 

B  (Lat.  teitntiaf  knowUdgi) 
■e  matters  in  which  it  may 
rt  with  genius  and  taste,  the 
wledge  of  the  rules  of  art, 
cal  conformitj  of  art  to  the 
lature.  Genius  is  the  most 
and  the  lesst  imitable  of  all. 
needs  to  be  corrected  bj 
and  tempered  bj  taste. 
I  the  most  exact,  ngid,  and 
tot  truth  mar  be  barren,  and 
ithont  impulse,  feeling,  and 
i>n  may  elicit  no  more  than 
lympathy  of  reason.  Taste 
oat  elegant,  graceful,  and 


GENTLE.  Mild.  Mbbb.  Soft. 
Bland.    Tamb. 

Gbntlb  (O.  Fr.  eentilf  Lat.  gen- 
tility  gtntemf  a  famuy)  denoted  pri- 
marOy  weli-bom.  Hence,  refined  in 
manners,  and,  by  a  further  extension 
of  meaning,  of  ouiet  nature  and  placid 
disposition.  Tne  term,  therefore,  is 
applicable  to  the  natures  of  animals, 
and  only  by  analogy  to  external  forces 
and  influences;  ludeed.  to  anything 
capable  of  producing  soft  and  soothing 
impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  Tio- 
lent  and  harsh  on  the  other.  A  gentle 

Krson,  look,  force,  Toice,  and  the 
;e. 

**  Oh,  ffently  on  thy  •ni^llanfi  head, 
Dread  Ooddees,  lay  thy  ehaetening  hand ; 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  carded  with  the  rengefnl  band." 

Obat. 

Gbntlb  is  thus  an  essentially  relative 
term,  implying  the  absence  of  its 
contrary,  and,  therefore,  most  expres- 
sire  in  those  subjects  where  the  con- 
trary is  usual  or  oonoeiirable. 

Tamb  (A.  8.  tdm)  denotsa  that 
gentleness  which  is  the  result  of  train- 
mg  or  domeatication.  The  sheep  is  a 
gentle  animal;  the  wolf  may  be 
tamed.  By  a  metaphor,  Tamb  is  used 
to  signify  spiritless;  as,  **  a  .tame  re- 
sistance," "a  tame  poem."  Tame- 
ness  is  a  condition  in  which  ferocity 
or  energy  is  absent  or  has  been  sub- 
dued. As  gentleness  implies  inherent 
energy  ana  power,  whion  is  exercised 
in  moderation  at  the  dictates  of  the 
will  or  disposition,  so  tameness  im- 
plies the  absenoe  of  these  qualities, 
as  being  the  manifestation  of  mere 
temperament,  natural  or  acquired. 
Tameness  is  inanimate  tractableness 
or  quiet,  and  so  is  often  employed  of 
animala  whose  nature  makes  them 
easy  of  association  with  man. 

"  That  it  may  not  beenapected  that  there 
is  anything  of  iamentu  or  mean-aDiriCed- 
nets  in  this  eondnet,  the  advantage  in  point 
of  dignity  and  esteem  really  lies  on  the  side 
of  the  good-natured  and  peaeeabla  man.**— 
Watxblaio). 

Mild  (A.  8.  mild*)  eonre^  the 
idea  of  subdued  but  not  deteriorated 
energy.  The  air  is  mild,  which  might 
be  hanh;  the  fruit  is  mild,  which 
might  hare  been  scrid  or  strong;  the 
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€»prenion  if  mild,  which  nig^hthAre 
been  stem :  the  dispontioii  is  mild, 
which  Biignt  bsTe  been  j^iyen  to 
sereritjy  but  seems  alien  to  it. 

*'  MUdneu  wo«]d  better  toit  with  m^cetj, 
TbsB  nth  reveage  and  roogh  •eTeritj.'* 

Drattok. 


Mildness  and  (rentleneas  sre  compa- 
tible with  power  and  penetration, 
which  SoPTNiss  (A.  S.  mfk^  toft)  is 
not.  A  soft  Toioe,  a  soft  light,  soft 
music,  all  please  and  soothe,  but  do 
not  enrapture.  The  characteristic 
idea  of  softness  is  pleasant  impress. 
It  is  opposed  to  harshness  and  nard- 
ness.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  energy 
and  resiatingpeis.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency of  the  term  to  assume  morally 
an  unfarourable  character;  as  denot- 
inj^  effeminacy,  too  great  snsoepti- 
biuty,  and  too  great  simplicity. 

"There  beinff  oalf  tome  few  Dithebt* 
to  be  ezrepted  ^nch  as  Piatareh  and  Atti- 
ent),  who  o«t  of  a  eertain  ao/tMtt  and 
teadeviMM  of  nature,  that  thoj  might  free 
the  one  good  God  from  the  impntaticn  of 
erila,  wcmld  neede  get  up  besides  Him  an 
aril  aonl  or  Dsmon  above  the  world,  aelf- 
ezittent»  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  them.** 
--OUPWOBTH. 

Mbbkniss  (Dan.  myg^  pliant)  dif- 
fers firom  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
softness,  in  being  nerer  applied,  like 
thesD,  to  the  deportssent,  out  only  to 
the  temper  or  enaracter.  It  is  a  theo- 
logical rirtne ;  but  with  the  world  at 
large  it  is  not  in  farour ;  whence  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  the  idea  of  sr- 
eeuivt  submissiTeness,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  that  ^spirit  which  more 
readily  finds  admiration.  It  may  be 
observed  that  meekness  at  least  ex- 
cludes obstinacy  as  well  as  pride; 
while  persons  who  have  softness  in 
manner  are  often  found  by  no  means 
wanting  in  self-will.  Meekness  re- 
sults from  the  absence  of  arrogant 
seLf-wiU  or  self-assertion.  It  is  the 
quality  which  meets  not  riolenoe  with 
Tiolence,  or  force  with  force,  or  cla- 
mour with  clamour^  but  endures  pro- 
Tocadon  and  submits  to  wrong. 

*'  By  inheriting  the  earth.  He  meant  in- 
heriting those  uiings  which  are  without 
questioa  the  greatest  blessings  upon  earth, 
ealmnesR  or  composure  of  spirit  ttmnquil- 
litj,  rhecrMnees,  peaee,  and  eomlbrt  of 
Buad.    Now  these,  I  afifeehend,  are  tho 


olthi! 


ittmif,st| 
iooetpMl* 


peeoUar  portioa  and 

■Mttt'—BlSEOP  PoBffKUS. 

Bland  (Lat.  fr(aiuiiu,jlattmi|,st 
luring)  is  that  which  prodooet 
ing  impressions  by  soothing  q< 
of  ehsracter,  and  is  empkr 
cIusiTely  of  the  outer  mi    ^ 
of  expreasion    and  manners.   It  i| 
ordinarily  associated  with 
and  dignity^    with    afiableness 
courtliness   in    superiors.     A  1 
manner  in  a  frieoa  or  equal  would 
unacceptable,    as    approach inf  tot 
nearly  to  condescension.   Milton  vm 
the  term  of  natural  influence*—"  Ex- 
hilarating rapours  bland.** 

*'  Arrayed  in  arms,  and  Uamd  in  voiee  ai 
look."  Lswxs.  SUbML 

GHASTLY.    GmiM.    Gbblt. 

GflASTLY  (A.  S.  g^stUe^  fr^htft[) 
is  the  same  word  as  gkottki;  mb« 
the  predominant  klea  is  that  of  a 
supernatural  or  deathlike  pallor,  fitm 
which  the  signification  has  beea  ex- 
tended to  denote  simply  deadly,  ha* 
rible;  aa,  ''ghastly  wounds." 

"Her  Am*  was  so  ^Jkut^thatit 
Ij  be  reeggnised."— Maoaciat. 


Gain  (A.  S.  grimy  tatmge)  is,  oa tike 
other  hand,  essentially  connected  witb 
life  and  the  expression  of  tkt  eMuitr* 
nonet  of  man  or  beast.  Surhnn^ 
ferocity,  and  grarity,  combined  ists 
a  fixea  and  rigid  expression,  wooM 
constitute  grimness. 

«*  The  grim  face  of  taw."— Dkxkaji. 

GaMLT  (A.  8.  grydU,  ttrrikk)  ip- 
plies  to  the  whole  form  or  appssnao^ 
and  conreys  the  idea  of  fear  u  pro- 
duced through  what  is  ugly  and  for- 
bidding. 

"  My  gri^  eoonteaanee  made  othcntf. 

Shxubvsabl 

GHOST.  AppABiTioif.  Spicr»«- 
Phantom.    Vision.     Prahtasx. 

Ghost  (A.  S.  gdst,  a  «pirit)  it  pn* 
marily,  though  thia  senae  is  no  loi^ 
colloquial,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  asa. 
Hence,  as  a  synonym  with  those  p'^^ 
above,  it  denotes  an  apparition  of  * 
specific  kind,  that  ia,  of  the  spirit  of 
somedepartea  peraoo  in  riaible  though 
diaembodied  form. 
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**  I  tkooght  th»t  I  bftd  ditd  in  aktv, 
Aad  WM  a  hiemed  gkott." 

OOXXRXDOX. 

ApFAKinoN  (Lat.  apporYeiMiem,  an 
attemiaiwe,  finom  apparcrtf  to  appear) 
iitlie  |;eneric  tferm,  of  which  Ghovt  is 
iipeeies.  Araddenftppeannoewhich 
prodveea  a  startlmg  effect  from  its  an- 
expectedness  is  an  apparition  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  An  ap- 
parition is  always  of  a  person  or  a 
eoUeetiTe  object,  not  of  many  objects 
or  a  complex  riew. 

"I  think  It  u  th«  wMkncM  of  mln*  eye* 
mooBtnoM  eqifparition.'* 


SpEcrma  (Lat.  tptetrum)  ia  a  pre- 
leniatiiral  personal  appearance  with- 
oat  indiTiaualitj,  and  therefore  not 
assnw^d  to  be  in  particnlar  the  spirit 
of  any.  either  departed  or  lirmfif. 
Both  Ghost  and  SpBcnta  are  in  their 
eoounon  acceptation  taken  for  some- 
thing human. 

An  apparition  or  a  Vision  (Lat. 
ffmmemy  m  fteingf  an  apparition)  might 
he  of  a  celestial  nature,  as  of  angels, 
or  sn  angel ;  Vision  inolading  more 
than  a  solitary  apparition,  and  ad- 
mitting the  idea  ot  a  teens  in  which 
aumy  figures  appear.     Nor  is  the 
tenn  Spkctre  employed  but  in  the 
lense  of  an  uncongenial  or  horrible 
^yparition.  A  lovely  rision ;  a  hideous 
ipeetre.    Vision  diners  from  Appari- 
tion as  the  subjective  firom  the  objec- 
tire.    One  has  a  rision,  one  sees  an 
ipparitioD.    A  yision  may  come  from 
araiaied  or  even  disordered  imanna- 
tion,an  apparition  is  supposed  to  hsTe 
tn  ezternid  reality. 
*  Thas  paand  the  night  to  foal,  till  morning 


(has  forth  with  pQgrim  stepe  in  amice 
Who  with  her  radiant  flngen  itilled  the 


Of  thnndffr,  ehnaed  the  donds,  and  1^  the 

winds 
And  grialf  ipeetrec,  whkh  the  fiend  had 


To  tca^  the  Sea  of  Qod  with  tcrrofs 
dfape.**  M11.TOX. 

**  Upon  the  foot  of  this  eoutmetioo  it  is 
iep|>oeed  that  laaiah,  in  prophetic  dream  or 
tuwm,  heard  Ood  spealong  to  him,  like  as 
8c  PsCsr  heard  a  Tolce  and  law  a  vinon 
vhile  hs  laj  in  a  tiaaee,  and  that  in  idea 
he  rinmarfiiil  aU  that  Ood  so  ordered  him 
to  do."— WATBHLAn). 


Phantom  (Fr.  /aat^sie,  Lat.  pkan^ 
teima,  an  image j  anappeurance)  denotes 
what  has  an  apparent  but  no  real  ex- 
istence. Nospint  is  therefore  supposed 
for  it. 

Phantasm  (Lat.;  from  Gr.fArrMr/bco, 
an  appearaneaj  phantom)  equally  ex* 
presses  the  unreal,  but  is  purely  suh- 
jeetins,  and  refers  what  is  seen  or 
imanned  to  the  mind  acting  upon 
itseul  A  phantom  ia  a  single  object, 
ss  a  spectre  or  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  A 
phantasm  may  be  a  complex  object  or 
a  scene.  We  eren  speak  of  phantasms 
in  the  sense  of  creations  of  a  diseased 
or  disordered  imagination ;  but  aphan- 
tom  expresses  more  the  delution. 
phantasm  the  play  of  the  misguidea 
mind. 


<« 


like  the  French  Repnblie,  the  Italiaa 
Bepnblie  is  in  their  eyce  a  phantom  which 
appeared  jetterdaj.  and  may  ranish  to* 
morrow.**— EuSTACX,  Jtaly. 

"According  to  them,  the  Deril,  thatis 
10  often  ipoken  of  in  the  Scriptaree,  ie  no- 
thing else  bat  cither  a  disease  of  the  body 
or  a  ^hantatm  in  the  brain,  or  the  wicked 
prineiplet  and  inclinations  of  a  man's  hMart." 
~8habp. 

GIGANTIC.    Colossal. 

A  Giant  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
living  beingy  as  the  Titans  and  Giants 
(Lat.  gigantu)  of  antiquity. 

A  Colossus (Gr.  seXeswir)  is  a  gigan- 
tic $tatu$  like  that  of  ApoUo.  eerentr 
cubits  high,  which  stooa  at  tne  moutn 
of  the  harbour  of  ancient  Rhodes, 
and  was  absurdly  supposed  to  hare 
bestridden  it.  Inis  difference  lies  at 
the  root  of  their  application.  Both  are 
equally  symboUcsl  of  what  exceeds 
the  ordinary  human  limits  of  magni- 
tude in  bulx,  but  the  former  only  ex- 
presses what  is  vsst  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose. "We  speak  equally  of  gigantic 
and  colossal  magnitude,  or  a  gigantic 
or  colossal  striae;  but  a  sebone  of 
▼ast  magnitude,  though  it  might  be 
termed  gigantic,  that  is,  such  ss  a  giant 
might  conceive,  could  not  be  termed 
colossal. 

GIVE.  Grant.  Bestow.  Con- 
riR.    Render. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  communicating  to  others  what 
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in  nnr  ovn,  or  in  oar  power.  And, 
indeed,  Give  (A.  S.  g^'on)  denotes 
this  generftlljy  and  no  more. 

To  Grant,  CoNFEity  and  to  Bestow 
are  characteristic  modes  of  ffiring^. 
To  grant  (O.  Fr.  graanUr,  L.  Lat. 
crmntan^  to  guaranue)  is  always  from 
one  person  to  one  or  more  others,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  expectation,  prayer, 
or  request. 

To  Bestow  (he-  and  itowe,  a  place) 
meant  originally  to  lay  up  in  store. 
It  is  still  used  in  parts  of  England  in 
the  sense  of  tt*  buiy.  Hence  its  latter 
meaning  is  to  give  something  of 
substantial  value,  with  the  intention 
of  benefiting  the  object  of  the  be- 
stowal. 

Confer  (Lat.  conferrt,  to  bestifw) 
implies  not  so  much  the  value  of  the 
thing  given  as  the  condescension  of 
the  giv^er,  while  Grant  implies  his 
liberality  and  good  will.  Honoura, 
distinctions,  favours,  privileges  are 
conferred.  Goods,  gifti^  endowments 
are  bestowed.  Bequests,  prayen, 
privileges,  favourargi^,  i^lowai^ces; 
opportunities  are  grantea. 

"  Give,  and  it  thidl  be  given  unto  jroa." 
—BibU. 

A  peculiar  sense  attaches  to  the  word 
Grant  as  a  legal  term,  as  a  piece  of 
land  granted  to  a  noble  or  religious 
house.  So  Blackstone  speaks  of  *'  the 
transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or 
conveyance." 

To  Render  (Fr.  rendre^  Lat.  red- 
dire)  is  to  bring  in  relation  to  a  per- 
son or  a  state,  and  so  to  restore,  pay, 
inflict,  assign,  contribute,  furnish ;  or 
to  bring  into  a  state,  as  to  render  safe 
or  unsafe,  to  render  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another. 

"Render  therefore  unto  Cssar  the 
things  that  are  Capsar'a,  and  nnto  God  the 
things  that  an  Qod'tr—Eng.  Bible, 

**  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing- 
floor."— ^»We. 

"  Almighty  Ood,  thoogh  He  reallf  doth 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  jet  will  not  seem 
to  bestow  His  favours  altogether  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  competent  return,  some 
small  use  and  income  for  them."— Babbow. 

"  I  esteem  the  encomiums  yim  cm/erred 
upon  me  in  the  senate,  together  with  rour 
eonpatulatory  letter,  as  a  distinetion  or  the 
highest  and  most  illostrious  kind." — Mxir 
MOTH,  Orero. 


GLAD.    Jorruu    Pleasu.  Df- 

LIOHTBO.      GrATXFIBO. 

Glad  (A.  8.  gUdjAining.fkm' 
Jul)  denotes  the  lowest  degree  o( 
pleasure.  It  is  the  opposite  ton  to 
sorry,  and  commonly  no  more  daeies 
joyousness  than  Sorry  denotes  deep 
sorrow  or  grief.  Hence  it  is  uatA  to 
express  complimentary  feeling*,  ti, 
'<  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,'*  sudii 
commonly  preceded  by  some  sag- 
mentative  word. 

Joyful  (Fr.  joie, joy ;  Lat.  pL  gm- 
dia^  is,  on  the  other  buid,  nsea  far  the 
highest  deeree  of  pleasure  excited  br 
an  external  event.  Gladness  adaiits, 
however,  of  degrees,  and  may  beBore 
temperea,  thoughtful,  and  lastingthss 
joy,  which  may  even  be  exuberant  sn4 
excessive. 

Pleased  (Fr.  p^tstr,  pUasmre)  msr 
denote  either  the  pleasure  ofjojot 
the  pleasure  of  satisfaction  or  appro- 
bation. 

Gratified  (Lat.  grat^pleirij  t» 
ffntify)  implies  a  sense  or  plessnre 
due  to  the  behaviour  of  another. 

Delighted  (O.  Fr.  deUttr^  from  the 
Lat.  diUctare,  to  delight)  is  a  mudi 
stronger  term  than  ^ad  or  plea.^ 
for  expressing  the  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing. 

"  Then  are  thej  glad,  bccanse  thef  sn 
at  rest."— BtMe. 

**  Joy  is  the  vivid  pleasure  or  delight  is- 
spired  DT  immediate  reception  of  lomethiiv 
pecttliarV  grateful,  of  something  obriwdlr 
prodoctire  of  an  essential  adraatage.  or  d 
something  which  promises  to  roatribste 
to  our  present  or  future  well-btiBg.''- 
Coo  AN. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  rtrj  dete^ 
mination  which  is  the  ground  and  tfrias 
of  the  will's  act  is  an  act  of  choice  uA 
pleasure,  wherein  one  set  is  mere  agree* 
able  and  the  mind  better  pleased  in  it  thsa 
another ;  and  this  preference  and  rajpaior 
pleaeednest  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  is 
the  case."— Edwards. 

The  term  Gr  ATiFv  extends  to  apecttlitr 
meaning  beyond  that  of  personal  cod- 
duct  of  one  towards  another,  in  which 
it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  indnifft; 
as  the  gratification  of  the  aenses,  de- 
sires, and  the  like.  When  expxessive 
of  lively  satisfaction  at  the  act  or  con- 
duct of  another,  it  commonly  indicate* 
tome  superiority  in  the  person  satis- 
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,  tbc  fadier  is  gratified  by  his 

■HlllCt* 

iriu>  woold  die  to  ffratify  »  foe  !** 

Dbtdkn. 

hKT  fcxvd,  ddigUui  adll  to  join 
il  MBTcne.*'  MxLTOV. 


NCE.    GuMPss. 

jkHCX  (Sw.  ^(oni,  &ru[%tnen) 
as  both  the  sudden  soooting 
$ht  object  or  n,j  of  light  be- 
:  ejes,  and  the  rapid  casting 
sion  itself  upon  an  object. 
psB  (connected  with  gUam. 
itter,  &c.y  and  with  Du.  and 


if  to  thin*  faintly)  differs 
ring  the  senng  momentarilj 
eifectljywhile  Ulancb  implies 
I  object  is  seen  momentarilj 
inctij.  Glanc  E  is  more  com- 
roluntarj,  Gumpss  inTolun- 
Ve  take  glances;  we  catch 
I. 

pt's  tje,  in  ft  flae  tnnxy  rolling, 
ner  from  hcsrea  to  emrth,  from 
*tli  to  heaveB." 


It*  is  we  mnet  learn,  for  man  He 


I  liaeaments,  thoneb  ia  His  Ihee 
pace  of  His  Father^  glonr  shine." 

HXLTOH. 

^£.    Sr.iDx«    Sup. 

jp  is  oommonlj,  though  not 
ilj,  an  inToluntarjmorement 
lipauy  to  tlipy  gUde  away). 

iDK  (A.  8.  iUdan)  is  yolontarj 
nntary. 

t  (A.  8.  glidan)  is  roluntanr, 
rons  to  It.  Slip  conveys  the 
uding  in  an  accidental  or  de- 
manner,  as  when  the  foot 
a  bone  slips  out  of  its  place. 
I  not  onljr  sudden  and  rapid, 
ihort,  while  Slxds  and  Gudb 
inuous  and  protracted.  To 
o  more  glibly  oyer  a  sar&ce, 
boat  lundranoe.  But  Suna 
>E  differ,  in  that  Slide  always 
lasurlaoe  or  basement  upon 
r  which  the  morement  takes 
lile  Glide  expresses  the  more- 
oe.  Noiseless,  uninterrupted, 
and  apparently  effortless  pro- 
ay  be  called  elidiBg.  do  a 
f  he  said  to  gnde  in  the  air, 
Its  glide  from  one  chsmber  to 


another.    A  Yeseel  glides  through  the 
water,  not  upon  it. 

"  8he  (Medea)  glotU  forth,  ss  an  adder 
doth."  OowxR. 

"  Thej  hftTe  not  onlj  slid  impererotiblj, 
but  have  plvnged  openlj  into  artiAce.".-. 
Lord  Boluabboks. 

"These  worldlj  ftdyantages,  these  ho- 
nours, profits,  pleasures,  whaterer  thej  be, 
are  of  nneertain  continnanoe,  and  may  in  a 
little  time  sAfp  awaj  from  ns ;  to  be  sure, 
we  shall  in  a  little  time  tlip  awaj  from 
them."— Attkbburt. 

GLORY.    Honour.    Fame. 

Glory  (Lat.  gloria)  is  the  result  of 
success  in  such  things  as  ezdte  the 
admiration  of  men  at  laz^e-— extra- 
ordinary efforts,  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

Honour  (Lat.  h)inorem)  is  the  re- 
sult of  excellence,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  narrower  circle  in  which  we 
personalljr  more,  and  according  to 
their  particular  standard  of  it.  Ho- 
nour IS  never  entirely  separated  from 
▼irtue ;  but  gloiy  may  hare  no  con- 
nexion with  it.  Honour  must  ever 
regard  the  rights  of  others;  fflory 
may  be  esmed  at  their  expense.  Glory 
attends  grefat  deeds,  honour  attends 
the  discharge  of  duty.  Therefore  we 
may  if  we  please  despise  glory,  but  it 
is  ill  to  despise  honour. 

Fame  (Lat.  fima)  is  the  result  of 
meritorious  success  in  the  more  select 
but  less  showy  walks  of  life.  "We 
speak  of  the  gWy  of  the  conqueror, 
the  honour  of  the  gentleman,  the  hme 
of  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist. 
Honour  and  fame  are  always  external 
to  one's  self;  but  Glory  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  self-glorification, 
or,  as  Hobbes  has  called  it,  "  Internal 

floriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind." 
tut  fame  has  not  tne  moral  worth  of 
honour.  The  man  who  is  honoured 
has  his  reward  in  the  feeling  which  is 
entertained  towsrds  him,  the  fiunous 
man  in  that  his  name  is  often  in  people 's 
mouths. 

**  BrsTe  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we 

lire, 
Or  let  ns  ghry  gain,  or  glory  giTs." 

Pope,  Homer. 

**  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
ward of  all  honourable  profeisions.*-^ 
Smith,  Wealth  <^  NaUons, 
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Is  the  tpor  Uwi  the  dev  tpifit 
doth  noM 
(That  iMt  iaflrmttj  of  noble  minds). 
To  Kora  delighta  and  Uto  laborioiu  dwjt." 

Lyddai, 

GLOW.    Warmth.    Heat. 

Glow  (A.  S.  ^(dtiwn,  to  glow)  is  a 
•liimnff  with  Tirid  li^ht  or  intense 
lieat.  It  combinea  the  ideas  of  bright- 
neaa  tnd  warmth.  The  ineandesoent 
metal  glows  with  intense  heat,  the 

{[low-worm  with  TiTid  and  steady 
ight.  In  the  glowing  sabstance 
the  glow  emulates  from  the  sub- 
stance itself.  A  healthj  glow  of 
the  body  is  the  exact  opposite  of  an 
external  chill. 

Warmth  (A.  S.  weann,  iranii)  is 
moderate  heat,  less  addressing  itself, 
or  not  at  all,  to  the  eye. 

Heat  (A.  S.  lk«tu),  in  its  common 
acceptation,  signifies  not  merely  that 
principle  which  is  present  in  all  bodies, 
and  on  the  degree  of  which  depends 
their  iiud  or  solid  state,  but  the  ero* 
lution  of  caloric  in  a  strong  or  exees- 
sire  quantity.  The  analogous  use  of 
the  terms  is  rerulated  by  these  natural 
distinctions.  We  spealc  of  the  fire  of 
genius,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  glow 
of  generous  feeling,  the  warmtJi  of 
fziendship,  and  the  Like. 

"  Penou  who  pretond  to  f««] 
The  fflowingt  of  anoomxDoa  seal ; 
Who  others  scorn,  and  seem  to  be 
Righteous  in  rerj  great  degree." 

Llotd. 

"  The  hmt  and  hurry  of  his  rage." 

Sours. 

"  Many  persons,  frtna  ririons  and  dead 
and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  ex- 
cellent grace  and  a  spiritual  warmth  and 
holy  flrs.*'— Bishop  Tatlor. 

GOLD.    Golden.    (A.  S.  gold,) 

These  terms  are  both  used  as  adjeo- 
tires,  with  this  diffsrenoe,  that  the 
farmer  signifies  made  of  gold,  tHe  lat- 
ter also  as  having  the  onaraeteristiet 
of  gold ;  as  wealth,  brightness,  yellow- 
ness. '  A  gold  cup ;  golden  com,  sun- 
sets, days,  thougnts,  or  memories. 

GOODNESS.    Virtue. 

Goodness  (good,  from  a  Teutonic 
base,  *'  Gofi,**  to  ttdt,  to  Jit :  Skeat, 


Etffm.  Diet.)  is  natual  aad  wii 
effort. 

It  is  instiiietiTe  Virtvi  (Lsi 
tittem)y  as  virtue  is  trained  or 
tiaed  g^oodness.  Hence,  in  son 
goodness  may  be  without  vixtD 
virtue  without  goodness.  The« 
ness  of  feeling  shown  by  man 
dren  is  goofiess,  not  virtue 
abstain  fi^m  theft  in  a  thief  wc 
virtue,  not  goodness.  Yet  got 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  supc 
any  virtue ;  for  I^  who  alone 
feet  goodness  could  not  be 
virtuous,  which  is  human.  Vi 
actual  goodnesa,  as  set  against  p 
evil  in  man's  thoughts  and 
Goodness  is  often  used  in  a  i 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  kindi 
benevolence.    Goodness  is  in  t 

"  Olad  hearts,  without  reproach  < 
Who  do  Thy  will,  and  know  it  no 

But  virtue  lies  m  resisting  and  6 
ling  evil  temptations  and  t 
cies. 

"  GoMineit  is  strictly  and  eminentt] 
It  is  in  its  aatwe  ef  a  booadlessesi 
it  be  not  aniveraally  opcratiTe,  it 
exist  as  a  perlbetioa.^->CoeAR. 


•ti 


'  The  exemplary  desire  ef  regeht 
thoughts  and  pnrsoits  by  rif^t  yn 
oonstitvtes  m'rtee;  and  all  the  daCM 
are  performed  with  warmth  and  M 
deemed  the  vesnlt  of  virtaoos  aSMti 
CoeAV. 

GOODS.  Chattels.  Commi 
Merchandise.  Wares.  Ef; 
Property.    Possession.    Aet 

Goods  is  employed  in  the  se 
transferable  articles  of  propeity 
as  are  intended  for  sale,  or 
realise  a  money  value  if  sold. 

Effects  (Lat.  sheets,  thingtw 
otti)  represent  the  personal  estatt 
down  to  the  smallest  matters  I 
and  such  as  would  practically 
no  value  but  to  the  proprietor. 

Chattels  (O.  Fr.  ekattt,  I 
eUfXtMUfprofmtff)  is  a  wider  ten 
Goods  or  Effects,  and  coi 
every  kind  of  property  except  tl 
hold  and  what  ia  parcel  of  it.  C 
are  divided  into  real  and  penoiu 
chattels,  in  th«  words  or  the  o 
writers,  savour  of  the  realitj- 
tOy  or  are  interest  in  land  *  p 
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dmteb  are  movnble  goods,  at  honet, 
plate,  money,  &o. 

A  CoMMODmr  (Fr.  eommoditS)  in 
iDj  movable  article  raluable  by 
aonej^  but  is  TCstricted  to  artides  of 
Qioeasity.  Worka  of  art,  for  instance, 
Msoi^  an  not  oommodities;  bat  a 
ninting,  if  legarded  as  an  article  of 
mrniture,  might  be  called  a  com- 
Biodity. 

Mbrchandisb  (Fr.  marehandiae)  is 
the  generic  term  for  all  articles  of 
tiade,  considered  as  such  in  the  BgKre- 
gate ;  while  Wares  (A.  S.  wdru)  is 
the  sum  of  articles  of  a  particular 
kind. 

Posssssiov  (Lat  f>ostntionemf  from 
posdtdirty  to  po$$us)  is  that  of  which  a 
man  is,  as  a  fact,  possessed,  whether 
rightfully  or  not,  or  irrespectirely  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  may  hare  ao> 
quired  it. 

Pbopsrtt  (Fr.  fn^rUUy  Lat.  pro- 
prgfsfnw,  M0iisr<Atp)  is  that  whi&  is 
properly  one's  own,  and,  in  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  anT  qnalifyinff  expressions, 
would  be  taken  to  imply  a  legal  title 
to 


Artici^  (Lat.  artVen/itf,  dim.  of 
artici,  a  joint)  is  a  specific  and  relative 
tenn.  It  is  sach  a  commodity  as  may 
b«  broaght  under  a  particular  head ; 
II  artictes  of  food,  furniture,  clothing, 
decoration,  and  the  like. 

"  Tbcy  wo«ld  flght  not  for  orUdu  of  faith 
btt  &r  oftae/es  of  food."— Laitsob. 

(K)OD- HUMOUR.      Good-na- 

ttRX. 

Goon»HVMorR  is  a  cheerful  state  of 
the  spirits,  producing  gaietjr  in  others, 
tt  it  is  itself  ear.  i  et  it  may  be 
tnnsient,  and  Smowed  by  a  reactive 
peerishnesB. 

GooD-WATVRB  is  that  plastic  diept^ 
Btion  which  naturally  shares  the  joys 
of  othen,  vet  suiferB  ofttimes  from 
WHdk  compfsisanee  to  their  wishes. 

GORGEOUS.    SuMFTvous. 

Both  terms  express  a  character  of 
tbe  impoainff,  but  the  Gorgrous 
(0.  Fr.  garguUy  JUmnting,  vain,  and 
th«t  in  some  way  from  gores,  ths 
tknat)  npresenU  that  which  is  so 


through  amplitude  and  colour ;  while 
Sumptuous  (Lat.  tumptud$ut)  is  that 
which  gi^es  the  same  impression  from 
its  costliness.  Gorg^us,  for  instance, 
or  sumptuous  furniture.  A  sumptuous 
repast  would  be  one  consisting  among 
otoer  things  of  costly  dishes,  a  gor- 
geous repast  would  imply  the  precious 
metals,  and  high  decoration  in  any 
way. 

GOVERN.    Rule.    Rroulatb. 

GovxRN  (O.  Fr.  govemer,  Lat. 
gUbemart,  to  iteevj  dirtct)  is  to  exercise 
power  or  authoritv  with  judgment 
and  knowledge;  hence  govern  is 
ne^er  taken  by  itself  in  a  bad  sense. 

RvLB  (Norm.  Fr.  rvik,  Fr.  rigk; 
Lat.  reriUa,  ms  Littrx)  denotes  no 
more  than  control  and  direction  by 
saperior  authoritjror  power,  however 
exercised.  Rule  is  exercised  over  the 
wills  and  actions  of  men  onl^.  Govbrn 
is  mora  extensiTely  applied,  as  to 
govern  the  horses  or  the  nelm.  Rvlb 
belongs  more  to  the  simple  power  of 
the  individual^  Govbrn  to  that  power 
as  it  is  modified  by  principlee  and 
limitations  of  government.  The  des- 
pot rules,  the  constitutional  monarch 
governs.  Govbrn  implies  a  subiect  of 
some  importance.  Rule  is  applicable 
to  trivial  things  as  well. 

Regulate  (Lat.  TtgtHSrty  to  direct) 
denotes  the  exercise  of  a  controlling 
power  over  foroe  already  in  action  or 
progress :  as,  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  a  machine,  to  regulate  finances.  It 
denotes  less  dignity  and  authority  than 
Rule  or  Govern,  but  closer  care  and 
management,  and  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  address.  The  wise  man 
will  govern  his  passions,  while  he  rules 
his  conduct  and  carenilly  regulates 
his  expenditure  and  his  attairs. 

"The  BUhof^a gootmtatet  •honid  be  so 
gentle  end  eeey,  thAt  men  hnrdlf  cnn  be 
onwillisg  to  comply  with  it.'*->BABBOW. 
"  Ne  shall  the  Saxon's  selres  all  peaceably 
Snjof  the  crown  which  they  from  Britons 

won. 
First  Ul,  and  after  ruled  wickedly." 

BpRNSKR. 

"  Some  saf  Chat  nnder  forre 
Of  that  eontrollin|r  ordiiiaoee  thef  more. 
And  need  not  His  immediate  hand,  who 

flnt 
Prescribed  their  eonrse,  to  regulnt§  it  now." 

COWPKR. 
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SYNONYMS 


[grici] 


GRAClE.    Favoub. 

Gracs  (Lat.  gratia)  denotes  a 
benefit  gratuitoudy  conferred^  or  a 
iervioe  gratoitously  rendered. 

FAvouR(Lat.y^0rfm)has  in  itmore 
of  peraonal  affection  and  interest,  the 
sign  of  desire  for  the  well-being  of 
the  person  favoured.  Grace  excludes 
right  and  strict  merit.  Farour  is  pre- 
ference of  persons  for  anj  cause. 
Grace  is  removed  from  justice,  and 
favour  froni  impartiality.  Grace  ex- 
cludes equivalent,  but  does  not  ex- 
clude partial  deserving.  Favour  sup- 
poses no  merit  beyond  pleasing. 
Graces  has  no  sense  analogous  to  the 
plural  Favours.  It  is  goodness,  bene- 
volence, clemency^  generontv,  which 
grants  grace.  Particular  gooa  will  and 
personal  inclination  accords  favours. 
One  may  grant  grace  to  an  enemy,  one 
shows  »vour,  or  confers  favours  only 
on  those  one  loves.  Grack  interests 
the  receiver;  Favour  ^so,  and  perhaps 
equally  or  more  than  equally  the  giver. 
One  is  happy  at  receiving  grace.  One 
may  set  a  alight  value  on  favour.  Gracs 
conveys  primarily  the  idea  of  power 
and  superiority  in  him  who  grants  it ; 
F  A  vou  R  familiarity  in  him  who  receives 
it. 

GRACIOUS.    Merciful.    Kino. 

Gracious  (au  Gracs),  when  com- 
pared with  Kino  (literally,  entertain- 
ing feelings  naturally  due  to  creatures 
of  the  same  kind  or  nature,  A.  S.  eynde, 
natural)  differs  from  it  not  so  much  in 
essence  as  in  exhibition;  the  gracious 
being  the  kind  as  shown  to  inferiors, 
while  kindness  may  be  towards  any. 
It  has  in  it  an  element  of  condescen- 
sion .  Graciousness  can  only  be  shown 
to  beings  of  some  moral  aignity  and 
capacity,  who  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  value  of  actions. 
Kindness  may  be  shown  towards  dumb 
animals.  Kindness  is  a  duty  in  all. 
Graciousness  rather  implies  such 
kindness  as  is  in  excess  of  the  mere 
demands  of  duty,  and  is  exhibited 
where  it  could  not  be  claimed  even  of 
moral  right. 

**  I  therefore  beg  ^a  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  aocept  thii  moet  faithful  seal  of 
your  poor  subject,  who  hat  no  other  dedgn 


in  it  than  y^nr  pood,  and  the  diahnp  it 
hU  own  oonadenee.** — BiaHOP  Bumx. 

tenolhtf 


"Be  kmdit 


^y 

with  brotherlj  love.*'-^ZMMt. 

MsRciPUL  (Fr.  msrct,  Lat  ntm- 
licm,  reMMnpsMs,  r«ioarrf)is  thequlitj 
of  withholding  pAin,  evU,  or  soienBg, 
when  it  is  in  one's  power  to  ioiictk; 
or,  in  a  milder  sense,  the  gnatbif  of 
braefits  in  spite  of  demerit. 

*'  BlaaMd  are  the  mercif^  for  thtyibl 
obtain  wMrcy."— Bible. 

GRAND.  Grkat.  Subuju. 
NoBLx.  Majestic.  Imposing.  Mac- 
NirrcxNT.  Statkly.  Splendid.  Sc- 
PERB.    August. 

Grand  (Lat.  granJis,  largt^gmd) 
is  applied  to  the  union  of  exodlesoe  ^ 
with  something  which  eonvejs  tk 
impression  of  vastness  or  grestnes  is 
the  sense  of  expansiveness;  sssgrud 
mountiin  or  cataract,  a  grand  ogbt, 
grand  music,  a  ^prand  monareh,  • 
grand  conception,  a  mud  chsrtcter. 
The  grand  expands  Sie  mindwitlta 
sense  of  vastnets  and  majesty. 

"  I  hare  ever  obeerved  that  eoknaato 
and  aTennee  of  trees  of  a  moderate  Icvtfc 
were,  withoat  eompariaon,  far  frtader  taw 
when  thej  were  toffered  tonu  to  imanst 
dtetanees.*— BuRKX. 

Great  (A.  S./p^t),  as  a  frnonTR 
of  Grand,  denotes  less  riri^y  wut 
is  impressive,  vet  is  associated  with 
power  and  nits  capable  of  tocosi* 
plishing  ends  of  tneir  own.  The 
truly  great  man  may  be  sometinei 
the  Tery  opposite  of  erand.  Cincis- 
natus  was  great  indeed,  when,  baring 
^aved  his  country,  he  laid  aside  hu 
grandeur.  Greatness,  in  its  monl 
sense,  appeals  more  direcUr  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses.  Tiie  grrtt 
man  has  extraordinary  powers  oi  ' 
which  he  makes  use  to  accompHsb 
high  and  important  ends.  A  Ktc*^ 
undertaking  is  extensive  or  srauoas 
in  itself,  while  it  needs  high  qoalitief 
to  bring  it  to  a  aueceaaful  issue. 

"  Grmtnsts  of  soul  is  to  be  arqnired  hf 
oonverte  with  the  heroes  of  aat^ty.'*— 
Knox. 

SuBLXMS  (Lat.  $Hblimu,  Uftji,  mk- 
linu)  is  the  highest  of  all  theaetenas. 
It  is  BO  hi^h  in  character  that  the  sub- 
lime inspires  awe  rather  than  delight 
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!•  of  art  or  nature,  and  in 
ear  and  deeds  of  men.  The 
Be  ifl  not  only  awfol  but 
It  is  seldom  applied 
persons. 

VM  frmffnl  is  great  men ;  but, 
l«  tmbtimeJuMma  Leader,  none, 
ilendonr  of  endowmenta,  itood 
una  lerel   aa   Cicero.** — Da 

Lat.   notfiUsy    toeU-knownf 

term  of  opposition,  and 

force  from  that  a^nst  ' 

I  sec.    It  is  that  which  is 

puny.  pettjT,  low,  mean, 

>nraDle,    with    an^r,    the 

gree,  of  which  it  is  inoom- 

t  is  properly  a  social  and 

;  and  it  is  only  by  a  sort 

|ne  analogy  that  we  speak 

tree  or  ^laoe.    A  noble 

lotion  is  mnately  superior 

ch  isbsse. 

,  By  lord,  nobOiiv  of  blood 
juing  and  ftiUanoni  good : 
a  is  he  whoea  nobU  mind 
h   inborn  worth  nnborrowed 
m  kind."  Dbtdsn. 

B  (Lat.  m^titatj  excellence* 
len  exclusiyely  to  external 
nn  or  movement,  and  has 
ion  with  moral  greatness, 
tyrant  nuffht  have  a  ma- 
m  or  air.  The  movements 
poem  should  be  majestic. 
ed  strength,  self-posses- 
prsoe  make  up  the  majes- 

*'  Bnt  in  the  midst  was  seen 
nore  maJesUe  mien ; 
and  hf  beanty  marked  their 
sign  Qneen.**  Dnmnr. 

3,  like  Majestic,  is  purely 
bat  that  which  is  majestic 
B  an  individuality,  while 
gs  in  detail  may  combine 
an  imposing  enect.  The 
;  of  old  usage.  Nor  is  im- 
srm  of  unqualified  praise ; 
y  have  an  imposing  exterior 
little  intrinsic  substance  or 

[CBNT  (Lat  magn^ff^leue)  is 
objects  of  rich  and  varied 
I  large  scale,  and  especially, 
i  of  works  of  art,  to  those 
bine  sise^  excellence,  elabo- 
f  ooneeption  and  execution, 


with  neat  effectiveness ;  though  the 
term  Magnificencb  by  no  means  ex- 
presses the  character  of  a  work  of 
art  simply  as  such,  however  excellent. 
That  costliness  and  elaborateness  are 
requisite  to  entitle  a  work  of  art  to 
the  epithet  magnificent,  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  architecture.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  may  be*magnificent; 
ike  Great  Pyramid  is  stupendous,  but 
not  magnificent.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  purely  natural  production  might  be 
called  magnificent  for  its  uniform 
beauty  ana  sise;  as  a  magnificent 
pearl. 

'<  Man  He  made,  and  for  him  bnilt 
Ma(fni/ieeiU  thu  world."  Miltox. 

Stately  is  exhibiting  state  or 
dignity,  or  what  is  analogous  to  them, 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  what  has, 
or  may  be  conceived  to  wear,  an  air  of 
imposmg  dignity ;  as  a  stately  figure, 
walk,  palace,  avenue,  or  forest  tree. 
Stateliness  involves  the  combination 
of  height  and  g^ce. 

*<Te  that  in  waters  glide,  and  je  that 

walk 
The  earth,  and  etateljf   tread   or  lowlj 

creep."  Milton. 

SpLiNDin  (Lat.ipfomA(fus,  iplendire^ 
to  thine  brightly)  is  like  Magnificent, 
but  less  stronff,  and  differs  from  it  in 
being  applied  to  abstract  qualities, 
which  magnificent  never  is.  Splendid, 
not  magnificent,  talents.  The  splen- 
did implies  always  something  bril- 
liant, gorgeous,  or  strikmg. 

"Lireries  whose  gorgeonsness  erinces 
not  the  footman's  deserts,  bnt  his  lord's 
tplemUdneu  "—BoYUi, 

Superb  (Fr.superte,  Lat.  siiperfnUf 
haughty^  splendid)  has  no  application 
in  our  language  to  human  disposition, 
but  is  used  of  objects  of  nature  or  of 
art  which  are  of  the  best,  that  is,  the 
largest  or  best  developed,  the  best 
manufactured,  the  most  imposing  or 
elaborate ;  as  a  superb  diamond,  tree, 
house,  carpet,  bracelet,  equipage. 
The  original  force  of  the  Latin  «u- 
perbiu  sail  runs  throug[h  the  modem 
use  of  the  term.  It  mdicates  that 
striking  superiority  to  other  objects 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  conscious 
creatures,  would  naturally  be  accon^ 
panied  by  pride. 
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[GRATI?Tj 


**  With  l«boar«d  Tinbla  deaigB 
Art  strore  to  be  mptrbbftae." 

Chubchili.. 

August  (Lat  augustntj  eonttermttdy 
fiuyutie)  ift  only  employed  of  penoos 
Aoid  of  what  emanates  from  tkem  as 
creating  extraordinair  respeot,  or  re- 
spect mingled  with  awe.  There 
seems,  howerer,  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  term  should  not  be  employed 
analogously  of  risible  objects,  as  the 
august  mountain  solitudes ;  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  personality  attributed  to 
such  features  of  nature. 

*'  Not  with  sach  majesty,  eveh  bold  relief. 
The  forms  augustt  the  king,  or  eonqaering 

chief, 
E'er  swelled  on  mnrble  as  in  rerse  hsTO 

shined— 
•    In  polished  \erse— the  maaaert  and  the 

mind."  Pops. 

GRATIFY.  Inouloe.  Humour. 
Satisfy.  Please.  Satiate,  Glut. 
Cloy. 

To  GaATirY  (LaL  graHfteiri^  to 
oblige)  is  first  to  please,  then  to  in- 
dulge, and,  in  tne  latter  sense,  to 
indulge  not  only  persons,  but  the 
mind  and  its  tastes  or  desires,  the 
•enses  and  the  appetites. 

Indulge  (Lat.  indtdgirt)  is  to  con- 
cede something  to  a  wealmess  or  a 
wish.  The  subject-matter  of  grati- 
fication is  more  positire  than  that 
of  indulgence.  We  gratify  passions, 
desires,  and  the  like;  we  indulge 
humours  or  other  less  powerful  in- 
fluences. In  indulging  we  escape 
the  trouble  or  effort  of  resisting  j  in 
gratifyii^  we  look  for  keen  enjoy- 
ment. The  former  is  a  si{|^  of  weak- 
ness, the  latter  often  of  vicioua  deter- 
mination. 


«(' 


'  His  (Vir^l's)  sense  always  somewhat  to 
grotify  oar  imagination  on  which  it  may 
enlarge  at  pleasure."— Dbtdmh. 

•*  Restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  then  ensne, 
She  first  his  weak  iMMgtnc^  will  accose." 

MCLTOH. 

To  Humour  (Lat.  humortmy  min»' 
(une,  the  idea  of  Galen  and  many 
later  physicians  being  that  the  general 
temperament  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
ralenoe  of  the  particular  humour; 
whether  choleric,  or  phlegmatic,  or  san- 


guine, or  melanehoW)  is  to  ^Axfi 
oneself  to  the  Tarinble  nMod  of  »• 
other. 


**  Bf  kummirmg  the  mind  in  ttilet,  m 
teach  it  to  preenme  on  its  own  impoitsaity 
in  greater  natten ;  and  it  will  be  fend  » 
convenient  rale  in  ^e  maoagemsatsf  «■ 
passions,  as  of  oar  ehildrn,  to  icte 
a  eomplianee  with  them,  not  imly  «Wi 
they  ask  improper  things,  bat  whci  tkf 
ask  anjthing  with  impatienco."— Bjssor 
HUBD. 

To  g^tify  is  capable  of  maeh 
difference  in  the  character  of  the 
gratification.  The  lowest  aad  woA 
sensual  passions  may  be  gratified, 
and  the  purest  wtsb^  on  behalf  of 
another,  as  when  a  father  is  gratified 
with  the  successes  of  his  son. 

To  Satdtt  (Lat.  serifs^^feTrw,  i» 
^tis  mi^'actian)  is  to  fill  up  the  mes- 
sure  of  a  want,  whether  the  want 
be  ordinate  and  lawful,  orunhwiiil 
and  inordinate,  and,  like  G  a ATirr,  ad- 
mits of  many  degrees  and  kinds;  bvl 
Satisfy  does  not  imply  plessore,  as  it 
is  implied  in  Gratify  ;  bat  the  iceHnf. 
though  less  vivid,  is  more  substsntiaL 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
satisfiiction  without  gratification,  and 
gratification  without  satisfiiction.  Tbe 
craving  of  a  hungry  man  are  aatia- 
fied  with  very  plain  diet,  in  whidi 
there  is  no  gratification  of  the  palate. 
The  ^ratification  of  licentiouanesa  aad 
worldliness  are  often  felt  tobeuttcrlj 
unsatisfactory. 

"  The  word  salu/iicftMl  is  fre^aentlyea- 
ployed  to  express  the  fell  accompliifc— »> 
of  some  particnlar  desire,  whidi  sl««|* 
oommnnicates  a  temporaiy  pleasars,«)n^ 
erer  may  be  the  nature  of  that  denre.'— 
Gog  AN. 

Please  (Fr.  p/atrir,  jimm)  has 
the  twofold  meaning  ot  exciting,  !» 
anything  of  the  nature  of  plcaaute; 
and  S,  specifically  a  feeling  of  honoa^ 
able  satisfaction,  as  when  a  superior 
expresses  himself  as    pleased  with 
another.  Pleasure  holds  an  intenne- 
diate  position  between  Satispactior 
and  Gratification,  being  more  than 
the  first,  and  less  than  the  second.  To 
be  pleased  denotes  a  more  lasting  co  - 
dition  than  to  be  gratified,  and  idm 
conveys  the  idea  en  combined  grati- 
fication and  approval  of  the  judgment 
arising  from  objects  whk^  operau 
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ttiKm  our  mindi ;  at  to 
in  A  landMApe  we  oon- 
A  book  we  ue  reeding, 
xmyenetioo,  oreocietj, 
r  conduct  of  othen. 

M  iBUkj  dfffennt  fhenltiet. 
lids,  mauj  different  ways  of 
he  jatanmlfplmud  or  mada 
hcM  diflleraat  iiieultica  or 

*— ASDUOV. 

Let  tdtiart)  denotes  ez- 
PACTiON.  or  letiafiMstion 
^more.  It  deeei  i  ee,  how« 
marked,  tbetei  extremee 
neet,  to  be  Mtiated  is 
lljf  tbe  opposite  of  being 
to  be  astiBfied  denotes 
I  contentment,  while 
feelinff  of  dissatitfiution 
t  procmoed  bj  eotr-satie- 
ATS,  Gi.vr{LMt.glutire, 
»),  andCiAT  ( Fr.  elou^r^ 

up,  and  so  do^,  e^ 
miU)  hare  much  u  com- 
f  Glut  and  Cloy  ma^  be 
complement  of  satiety, 
lenoting  the  ezoees  of 
emand  or  legitimate  re- 
\e  latter  the  reaction  in 
Ung  by  way  of  loathing, 
,  and  loss  of  apprecia- 
r  and  necessarily  conae- 
B  excess.   Glut  is  used 

as  when  a  market  is 
Intted  or  oreratocked ; 
'  persons  and  their  de- 

'  of  objects  diMipatefl  eara 
i ;  bvt  wearinaM  loon  en* 
tv  conTerta  the  promised 
flbrenca  at  least,  if  not  to 

I   perish  Qo  a  barbarous 

te,  to  gba  the  dogs  with 

leads,  and  from  jovr  natire 
Pops*  Homer. 

re  may  be  called  appetite; 
» lirer,  bat  the  palate 
It,  doymaU,  and  rerolt ; 
s  hungry  as  the  sea, 
sanch." 

8H1.KX8PKABB. 

>E.  Thavivulniss. 

rFr.  gratitude)  relates 
nmer  state  of  feeling, 
Co  the  exhibition  of  it  in 


words.  We  commonly  use  Gratipul 
in  reference  to  human  agents ;  Tha vs- 
PVL,  to  Dirine  Proridence.  We  may 
look  mteiul.  We  speak  our  thanks. 
Thannulness  is  mistnisted  if  it  be  not 
expressed;  but  gratitude  may  be  too 
deep  for  words.  Thankfulness  is  un* 
easy  till  it  has  acknowledged  a  kind- 
ness; ^[TStitude,  till  it  has  recom- 
pensed it. 

"  Gratitiide  is  a  pleasant  aflintion  ex- 
cited by  a  IiTely  sense  of  beneflta  reoeiTed 
or  intended,  or  eren  by  the  desire  of  being 
beneficial.  It  is  the  lively  and  powerfni 
reaction  of  a  well-disposed  mind  upon  whom 
benerolence  has  conferred  some  unportant 
good."— COOAH. 

"  QiT*  OS  that  dne  aense  of  all  Thy  mer- 
cies, that  onr  hearts  may  be  vnlbignedly 
(AoM^^.**— £ooA  of  Common  Prayer. 

GRATUITOUS.    Voluhtaby. 

WXLUNO. 

Gratuitous  (Lat.  gTattHtm,  don$ 
unthout  profit  or  rtwara)  means  given 
without  equiralent  or  recompense, 
granted  irrespectively  of  claim,  or 
where  none  exists:  hence  in  the  ap- 
plied aense  of  uncalled-for  by  circum- 
stances, and,  still  further,  unwar- 
ranted by  them,  as  a  g^tuitous  insult 
ia  one  that  was  wlH>Uy  unmerited, 
and  as  a  gratuitous  assertion  is  one 
for  which  no  proof  is  forthcoming. 

VoLuirrART  (Lat.  v6luntirmi)  ia 
more  restricted  in  its  sense  thsn  Wil- 
lxno,  having  the  neeative  significa- 
tion of  not  done  unoer  compulsion. 
All  our  outward  actions,  whatever 
may  be  the  full  nature  of  their  mo- 
tives, must  be  called  Voluntary  ;  but 
they  sre  not  necessarily  performed 
willingly,  that  is,  it  does  not  follow 
that  our  wishes  and  inclinations  go 
along  with  the  actions  performed. 
The  TOWS  of  the  cloister  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  taken  voluntarily.  There 
are  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  they 
have  not  been  taken  willingly ,  It  may 
be  observed  that  Williho  and  Volun- 
tary are  applicable  both  to  the  agent 
and  the  act ;  Gratuitous,  only  to  the 
act.  Voluntary  and  Willing  belong 
more  to  the  freedom  of  act  and  motive 
in  the  agent  himself;  Gratuftous,  to 
its  effect  upon  othen,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  such  acts  or  motives  in  relation 
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to  othen.  A  TolunUry  benefit  is  one 
which  is  giren  with  freedom  of  will; 
a  grmtttitous  benefit  is  one  which  hu 
bMn  purchased  bj  nothing  on  the 
part  or  the  receiTer. 

*'  The  Greek  word  tignifles  most  grattd- 
ttmtf  moet  tne,  imdc«erT«l,  mad  the  pare 
eflect  of  gnoe.**— Batks. 

'*  Nothiair  b  mote  eertain  thea  that  God 
acta  not  neeewrily,  but  volwUariiy  with 
partieolar  iatentioa  and  deeigii,  knowing 
that  He  does  good,  and  intending  to  do  to, 
freely  and  oat  of  choice,  and  when  He  hat 
no  other  oonttraint  upon  Him  bat  thit^hat 
Hit  wiU  ineliaet  Him  to  commanioate  Him- 
•elf  and  to  do  good."— Clukkk. 

"Hit  teittinanest  to  forgire  retnming 
•inaen.*'— iMi. 

GRATUITY.    Gift. 

Gift  being  simply  a  thin^  gi▼eI^ 
Gratuity  («se  Gratuitous)  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  gift.  It  is  commonlj 
expected  ss  due,  but  could  not  be 
enforced  as  a  legal  claim. 

"  The  Caraliert  and  Pretbjteriant  of  the 
dtj,  hoping  to  improTe  thu  omwrtanity, 
inTited  them  to  jom  with  the  city,  at  thejr 
termed  their  party  there,  promiting  them 
their  whole  arreart,  ooattant  pay,  and  a 
prrtent  gratuity,  giving  them  tome  money 
in  hand  at  an  eamett  m  the  rett." — LuD- 
LOW,  Memoin. 

GRAVE.    Serious.    Solemn. 

Grave  (Fr.  grattf  Lat.  grdtvit, 
heavy)  means  characterised  by  weight, 
but  not  used  in  the  physical  but  only 
in  the  moral  or  snslogous  sense; 
hence  important,  and.  as  applied  to 
character  or  persons,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  bemg  charged  with  affairs 
weighty  or  important.  This  is  some- 
times more  in  appearance  than  reality, 
and  comes  of  humour.  It  is  opposed 
to  gajff  and  may  be  predicated  of 
manner,  appearance,  and  expression 
of  countenance.  As  Grave  denotes  an 
appearance  of  habitual  self-control  or 
sense  of  responsibility,  so  Serious 
(Lat.  tiriui)  conveys  me  idea  of  con- 
sideration or  reflexiveness,  as  applied 
to  the  air  or  expression  of  countenance. 
Gravity  may  oe  special,  seriousness 
is  habitual.  Business  makes  people 
grave,  responsibility  makes  them  se- 
rious. The  grave  person  is  not  merely 
one  who  does  not  lau^h,  but  who 
never  shocks  the  proprieties  of  his 
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condition,  of  his  age,  or  of  hii  ch8»  i 
ter.  The  lore  of  truth,  thei 
reason  and  oonacienoe,  the 
duty,  tend  to  make  people  gnrc  1k^ 
combination  of  retexiveaen  audi 
neatness,  or  self-examinatioa, 
seriousness,  which  is  hardly  a 
of  mere  humour  like  gravi^. 
tant  thoughts  make  grave, 
important  to  one's  self  make 
so  that  seriooaneas  is  closely 
to  apprehension.  Like  Gain,  it 
used  of  eireomatanoes,  and  then 
a  stronger  force.  A  grave 
tion  is  one  of  argumentative  weigki;! 
a  seriooa  circiunstanoe  is  one  tkatii< 
likely  to  affect  as.  While  GaAvi,  m 
so  employed,  means  no  more  thsa  oa* 
portant,  Serious  means  givisjg  cum 
tor  apprehension,  attends  with  dia- 
ger  or  dikastrous  oonaeqnenoea  A 
grave,  but  not  a  aerioua,  sssemU/  of 
old  men. 

Solemn  (LaL  ^tenmt,  tiUmmu,  o^ 
eurring  regfolarly  as  a  religious  ixit; 
and  so  regular ,  formal)  is  primsr^ 
marked  by  religiousrites ;  henee,  fitted 
to  awake  serious  reflexions.  Whea 
used  of  the  manner  or  oounteoaoeesf 
an  individual,  it  has  the  sense  of  lA 
fectedly  serious,  and  implies  ridicak. 
The  judge  is  grave,  the  preacher  »- 
nous;  the  aervioe  or  the  cathedial 
solemn. 

**  Jatdee  it  ^rore  aad  deceroet.  tad  ieii 
pvnithmentt  rather  aeemt  to  aaboitttt 
necetsity  than  to  make  a  choioe.**— BvEia 

'*  One  might  hare  expected  that  rrcao 
to  awfal  and  tremendont  at  dtath  ttd 
judgment,  that  a  qnestion  to  deeply  » 
teretting  at  whether  we  shall  go  to  hctvm 
or  hell,  coold  in  no  poerible  eate,  and  a  M 
conttitation  of  mind  whatcrer,  Ikil  of  a- 
riting  the  most  MrwMt  apprehcasiflBa'— 
Palet. 

*'  Bat  they  who  have  the  mitfiirtvMtobe 
of  this  make  thonld  by  no  means  tmtt  tt 
their  own  most  toltmn  ponotes,  or  c«« 
Towa.  Their  chief  safety  is  in  flifkt.*' 
SxCKXR. 

GRAVITY.     Weight.      HaAfh 

NESS. 

These  terms  are  compared  here  b 
a  physical  sense.  Gravity  is  weifht 
scientifically,  or  rather  philoao)Ai- 
cally,  considered,  and  is  therafere  a 
acientific  term,  and  is  hardly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  phraae  *'  centre  of  gravity  ,*' 
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oogs  to  the  tbeoiy  of  gnritt- 

IBT  (tJU  amount  weighed)  is 
indemixte,  tnd  ib  oppcMed  only 
which  18  imponderable.  The 
;  snhetances  hare  Bome  amount 
;ht.  Wbioht,  howeTer^  ia  al- 
betracU  and  is  nsed  seientifi- 
rhile  H  satin  ess  is  concrete, 
\j  expresses   the   $eruation  of 

(A.  8.  hefigy  heavy f  hard  to 
A.  8.  hebban).    This  is  not 

the  case  with  the  adjectire 

A  heavy  burden  means  one 
th  the  weight  is  severelj  felt ; 
How  heayy  is  this  ?  "  is  equiva- 
ddIj  to.  "What  is  the  weight 
T^'  Weioht,  from  its  assoda- 
ith  the  balance,  bas  a  sense 
r  to  itself— that  of  determining 
as  we  speak  of  weighty  consi- 
ns,  EToything  has  weight, 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  aB 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Those 
irhich  haye  much  weight,either 
jortion  to  their  bulk  or  to  the 
ad  strength  applied  to  them, 
Mj,    A  bag  or  gold  is  hearier 

bag  of  feathers  of  the  same 
Boaoae  gold  has  more  weight 
itheit.  Weight  depends  more 
MbsCancey  heanneaa  on  qnan- 
.  poand  of  feathers  and  apoand 
I  hftTo  equal  weight,  tiiouffh 
■  and   gold  are  not   eqnaUy 

In  their  secondary  senses, 
rr  denotes  the  weight  of  praoti- 
tonmnee,  H satin bss  the  weight 
or  tnmble,  Wbiohtiniss  the  ur- 
»f  fact  or  reaoonine.  Hbavy, 
than  Weiobty,  is  the  term  em- 
to  express  the  force  which  re- 
rom  tne  weight  of  a  body  in 
.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  heavy, 
reighty.  blow.  The  felled  tree 
It  weigntily,  but  heavily,  to  the 
I.  Weight  differs  from  gravity 
ir  the  effect  of  g^vity,  that 

downward  pressure  of  a  body 

Its  influence.   Weight  is  thus  a 

«  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

Ivs  wattes  his  forces  on  the  wind, 
M  deluded  of  the  ttroke  designed. 
If  and  heavy  Ml.'*        Dbtdkv. 
(boat  pnwify,  the  whole  sviTerM, 
ippoae  OB  andetenuned  power  of 
lafbaed  into  natter,  wooM  have 
eoofnoed  chaoo  withoot  beaatj  or 
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order,  and  nerer  stable  or  penaaaent  in 
aaj  eooditioa."— BsoiTLKT. 

'<  We  know  the  vmgkt  of  a  sireB  qvaa- 
ti^  of  matter  on  the  sorfeee  of  the  ana  as 
well  as  we  know  its  weight  npon  the  soriaee 
of  the  earth."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 

GREATNESS.    Generosity. 

MAONANXMrrr. 

Greatness  (A.  8.  grfdt\  in  the 
sense  of  greatness  of  mind,  is  a  rela- 
tive quality.  It  is  a  moral  elevation 
or  superiority.  Greatness  of  mind 
comes  of  sentiments  raised  above  the 
sentiments  of  ordinary  persons. 

Magnanimity  (Lat.  magnHntntla'' 
(em)  though  etymologically  ita  Latin 
equivalent,  has  a  more  extended  mean^ 
ing.  It  is  such  gpreatness  in  all  its 
height,  plenituoe,  and  perfection. 

Genxrositt  (Lat.  ghtirbdtaiem)  is 
literally  the  virtue  of  a  noble  race. 
Greatness  of  mind  leads  to  great  aets; 
generoai^f  does  great  things  out  of  a 
sublune  oisinterestedness,  and  tat  the 
benefit  of  others.  Msgnanimity  doea 
great  things  without  effort  and  with- 
out any  idea  of  sacrifice,  with  the 
same  ease  that  common  penons  do 
common  things.  Magnanimity  is  with- 
out self-conscionsness,  and  lias  a  sim- 
plicilTf  like  that  of  genius.  Greatness 
of  mmd  may  perhaps  aim  at  glory ; 
generoaity  would  not  value  glory  with- 
out doing  good ;  magnanimitr  can  see 
opportunities  of  glory  and  let  them 
pass,  or  pass  over  to  another.  Great- 
ness of  mind  foregoes  an  opportunity 
of  revenge,  generosity  converts  it  into 
a  means  of  benefit,  maffnanimi^  would 
forget  the  injury,  and  have  the  injurer 
forget  it  also.  CTreatness  of  mind  raises 
our  admiration,  generoaitv  our  love 
also;  magnanimity  is  a  thing  about 
which  to  feel  enthnaiasticaUy. 

GREEDY.    Acquisittvr. 

Greedy  (A.  S.grJMlig)  denotes  the 
low  animal  desire  of  poasesBion  and 
eagerness  of  enjojrment,  whether  in 
matters  of  food  or  sny  other  object  of 
appetite  or  desire. 

Acquisitive  (Lat.  ocfuirsrs,  part. 
aeguuUut)  denotea  the  quali^  oi  de- 
riving gratification  from  the  snexe  ad' 
dition  to  the  existing  stock  of  one's 
posscsBions  Henoe  tne  greedy  longs 
tor  quantity,  the  acquisitive  is  content 
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with  yet  J  little  at  a  time.  The  greedy 
looks  to  the  thing  to  he  gained ;  the 
aoquisitiTt-  also  deriyes  pleasure  from 
the  process  of  gaining  it.  The  de- 
sires of  the  ^^reecTjare  coarse,  or  show 
themselves  in  coarse  form,  the  desires 
of  the  aoquisitiye  maj  torn  upon  the 
choicest  things.  The  greedy  snatches 
his  pfey  when  he  can.  The  acqnisi- 
tiTe  is  ever  on  the  watch,  and  work- 
ing little  by  little,  not  despising  those 
small  thinn  which  the  greec^  does 
not  seek.  The  wild  beast  nuntmg  his 
prey  is  greedy  from  hunger  or  natural 
Toracity.  The  bird  which  roams  in- 
cessantly seeking  materials  for  its  nest 
or  food~  for  its  young,  and  gathering 
them  eren  in  minutest  portions,  is  ao- 
quisitire. 

GRIEVANCE.    Hardship. 

A  Gribvance  (O.  Fr.  rr«/',  heawff 
md^  Lat.  rrHvis)  is  a  mentiu  hsrdship, 
or  a  haraship  as  dwelt  upon  in  the 
mind. 

Hardship  is  externally  suffered. 
Purely  physical  endurances,  as  ex- 
posure to  the  elements,  are  hardshipo, 
not  grieyances.  Grievance  carries  tne 
idea  of  matter  of  complaint  or  trouble, 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  but 
for  the  conduct  of  men.  So  heavy 
taxation  is  a  hardship  when  viewed 
in  its  pauperizing  effects,  a  grievance 
US  fumisning  g^und  of  complaint 
ag^'nst  a  government  or  an  aomini- 
stration.  Hardship  comes  from  a  force 
strong^  than  ourselves^  whether  from 
nature  or  from  man.  Grievance  may 
exist  between  equals.  Among  civi- 
lised nations  one  may  have  a  grievance 
against  another,where  Hardship  could 
not  be  predicated  ;  yet  the  national 
grievance  might  be  such  as  to  entail 
hardship  upon  individuals. 

'*  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  lor- 
rowt,  itrng^ling  with  adTenities,  nnder- 
going  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  having 
in  the  service  of  mankind  a  kind  of  ap> 
petite  to  difficulties  and  dangers."— ^|M0- 
tator, 

"  Cause  of  the  war  and  gnevancs  of  the 


land. 


PoPK,  Homer, 


GRIEVE.    Mourn.    Lament. 

To  Grievr  is  purely  mental  (sa 
Grievance")  ;  it  is  to  feel  the  pain  of 
an  inward  distress. 


To  MouBM  (A,  S.  Humiaa,  U 
mourn  f  to  cart  for)  and  Lamkvt  (l«L 
tdtnentari)  are  to  give  oatward  expra- 
sion  to  grief,  the  former  in  viiibk,tke 
latter  in  audible  signs.  Bitter  gmf ; 
deep  mourning;  loud  lamentatno. 
Unnke  Mourn  and  Lament,  the Tob 
Grieve  isusedintheaenseofsctirei^ 
to  trouble  or  hurt,  as  well  ss  intnitfi- 
tively  to  feel  trouble.  Misfortune 
grieves  me,  or  causes  me  to  grieve. 

"  Who  fiula  to  grievs  whea  jost  oeeuus 

calls. 
Or  grieves  too  mvch,  deserres  not  to  bi 

hlessed."  Yoi7«. 

The  term  Mourn  may  indicate  sorro«, 
either  expressed  or  unexpressed;  bitf 
Lament  implies  its  expression  of  oe- 
cessity. 

*'Aa  the  apostle  says  of  dicttmriaw 
and  oncirramcision,  so  say  1  here,  tbtf 
neither  mowming  for  sin,  nor  coofessiMi  d 
it,  arail  anjthing,  but  a  new  ersstara'- 
SoUTH. 

**  Ere,  who,  nnsecs. 
Yet  all  had  heard   with  andibic  loMst  ^ 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  rrtirt." 

MiLTQS. 

GRIN.    Grimacb. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Grin  (A.S. 
grtnnian^  to  grin)  seems  to  be  tbe 
withdrsMring  of  the  lipe  so  ss  to  abov 
the  teeth. 

A  Grimacb  (Fr.  grimae*,  0.  Setai 
grtma^  a  mask)  is  any  distortion  of  the 
countenance.  It  may  be  h^itnilff 
intentional,  and  prooeed  from  s  giett 
variety  of  feelings,  from  the  most 
excitcid  wrath  on  the  one  hand,  or 
from  a  smirking  self-oomplsceocj  » 
the  other. 

GROAN.    Moan. 

The  Groan  (A.  S.  grdnisn,  U 
groan)  is  produ(>ed  by  hard  brettb- 
ing,  and  consists  of  inarticulate 
sounds. 

The  Moan  (A.  S.  m&nauy  to  ns«) 
is  a  plaintive  sound  produced  by  tk 
organs  of  utterance,  and   is  (^ 
slightly  articulate.  The  moan  is  often 
also  voluntary ;  the  groan  isinvoloB* 
tary,  the  result  of  deep  pain,  unlettH 
be  aimulated.    There  is  a  di&renoe, 
however,  in  the  causes  by  which  tbe 
two  are  produced.    Moaning  cobmi 
always  from  some  pain  or  miaeiy; 
groaning  oomea  from  pain,  bat  it 
may  also  come  from  a  strong  fedini 


>] 


Me  to  what  ib  felt  to  be 
le  or  unjuft;  hence  it  is 
ocpieesion  of  indignation. 
I  of  Bufieiing  and  of  indig- 
I  combined  in  the  fbllow- 

eC«tet  had  bMn  left  ineloted 
'm,  to  wttats  and  pains  expused, 
le  rocki  with  aobtary  arotau 
(s  and  onr  bMeneaa  he  bemoans.** 
Dbydev,  Ovid. 

Becomb.    Incrkabe. 

NT  (A.  S.  gr&wan)  is  grada- 
ikCOMK  (A.   S.   becuman.  to 

0  bd'all),  A  man  may  be- 
lenij  angry,  bat  he  only 
ry  by  degrees.  Gaow  often 
i  state  which  one  is  ap- 
;  Become,  a  state  which 
iched.  To  become  is  to  be 
from  having  been  another. 

1  to  be  approaching  to  some 
man  is  growine  old  before 
:hed  old  age.  rfot  till  he 
d  it  has  he  become  old. 
EASE  (IaL  inereaelbre)  is  the 
manifestation  of  growth, 
been  ^wing  for  years  past, 
eonsiderablv  increased.  To 
howeyer,  aoes  not  neces- 

y  to  Grow;  rapid  expansion 
yn  of  parts  will  proauce  in- 
bulk;  bat  the  process  of 
plies  either  an  accretion  of 
ixtemal  apposition^  or  an 
e  power  firom  withm,  as  in 
oroe.  The  snowball  grows 
on,  and  so  increases  as  it 
le  tree  grows  by  its  own 
ad  increases  also  in  size. 

G£.  SriTB.  Pique. 
DOB  (one  of  many  similar 
>etie  words  in  other  Ian* 
isides  English  :  so  grunty 
)  is  a  feelug  of  continuous 
I  dislike  cherished  against 
aving  its  origin  in  some  act 
nrson  against  whom  it   is 

perhaps  an  abbrer.  of  De- 
Ft.  aespitj  Lat.  danjteetvt,  a 
lown^  detpUing;  but  see 
»o)  is  a  more  active  and  de- 
re  ibrm  of  malevolence  (but 
luring  as  Grudoe),  which 
If  in  cutting  words  and  irri- 
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tating  demeanour.  It  belongs  to  per- 
sons who  are  c^uick  to  feel  and  weak 
to  control  or  hide  their  feelings.  W« 
owe  a  grudge,  and  show  spite. 

Pique  (Fr.  piquer,  to  prick)  is 
purely  personal,  and  comes  of  offended 
pride,  or  a  quick  sense  of  resentment 
a^inst  a  supposed  neglect  or  injury, 
with  less  of  malevolence  than  Grudge 
or  Spite,  both  of  which  are  charac- 
terised by  a  desire  to  injure,  which 
does  not  belong  to  Pique.  The  verb 
to  grudge  has  a  negative  force  un* 
known  to  the  noun  Grudge.  We 
g^dge  another  that  which  we  do  not 
regard  him  sufficiently  to  give  him, 
or  to  contemplate  him  as  possessing, 
with  complacency.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  grudee  is  always  an  actively 
malicious  feeling,  which  would  hurt 
if  it  had  the  opportunity. 

"Enn  had  oonoeired  a  mortal  grudge 
and  enmity  against  his  brother  Jacob.''^- 
80UTH. 

"  Begone,  je  critics,  and  restrain  yout 

tpite; 
Codms  writes  <m,  and  will  for  erer  write.** 

Pops. 

"Ont  of  a  personal  /M^ice  to  those  in  ser- 
vice, be  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  go> 
Temment  is  attacked."— Addisoe, 

As  a  reflexive  verb,  to  pique  one's  self 
expresses  a  feeling  of  pride  un- 
wounded,  as — 

"  Men  pique  themselves  on  their  skill  in 
the  learned  languages.  "—Locke. 

GUARD.    Guardian. 

Of  these  Guard  (Fr.  gurde^ garder^ 
to  guardy  take  care  of)  is  wiriiM  both 
to  persons  and  thmgs;  Guardian, 
less  often  to  things,  and  more  com- 
monly to  persons.  But  a  more  marked 
difference  is  that  Guard  denotes  a  pro- 
tector against  physical  danger,  vio- 
lence, theft,  and  the  like ;  Guardian, 
against  anything  which  may  militate 
a^inst  the  interests  of  persons,  espe- 
cially during  youth  or  minority,  when 
they  are  too  inexperienced  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

'<  The  guard  whirh  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  honse."— £»Me. 

"  Yon  maj  think,  perfaaia,  that  man  is 
too  mean,  too  insi^iflcant  a  being  to  be 
worthy  of  the  ministration  and  guardian' 
ehip  of  celestial  spirits."— Bishop  Poa> 

TKUS. 
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GUESS.  CoyjECTQRE.  Divina- 
tion. SuppooiTioN.  Htpotbuis. 
SvRMiim. 

To  GvBSs  (formerljr  IfesMn,  Da. 
gisM)  !■  to  make  a  itatemeut  upon 
what  if  onknown,  with  the  hope  of 
btm^  right ;  if  by  luckj  ehanoe  only, 
this  u  in  the  stiioteat  aenie  a  flfnesa; 
if  with  a  rerj  sU^ht  amount  of  know« 
ledg^e^  which  ii  jnat  sufficient  to  in- 
cline the  acale  of  probability,  thia  is 
a  CoNjacTVRX  (Lat.  eamfeetwmy  on 
tii^fiMcc*  con/icoVy  to  colt  tagtUw^, 
Hence  Conjbcturb  ia  employed  of 
eomplez,  while  Guns  belongs  to  the 
aimplert,  thin^  I  hold  aoaaething^  in 
my  nand,  and  m  play  I  my  to  a  child, 
**  Onem  what  it  is.''^  An  historian  or 
a  diplomatist  who  is  famished  with 
inadequate  eridenoe  for  knowledge, 
conjectures  motires  and  consequences 
as  best  he  may. 

SupposmoN  (Lat.  tupp6dtumem^  a 
placing  under)  belongs  to  that  of  which 
part  is  known  and  part  unknown ;  a 
tact,  for  instance,  is  known;  its 
CMise  ia  unknown;  therefore  the 
cause,  or  supposed  cause,  is  placed 
under  the  &ct  as  a  theoretical  founda- 
tion for  it.  And  generally,  to  imagine 
with  probability,  to  inter  from  eri- 
dence  which,  though  not  complete,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  is  supposi- 
tion. Hence  Supposition  has  m  it 
much  more  of  rational  inference  than 
Guess  or  Conjecture. 

Hypothesis,  similarly,  is  a  placing 
under,  as  the  groundwork  of  argument 
or  of  action  (vmWic)*  but  is  techni- 
cally employed  of  philosophical  sup- 
position, learned  or  scientinc  theories. 
The  French  Academy  has  thus  dis- 
tinguished between  Supposition  and 
Htpothssis.  The  supposition  is  a 
proposition  laid  down  for  the  sake  of 
an  mference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  hypothesis  is  the  supposition  of  a 
thing,  whether  possible  or  impossible, 
from  which  a  consequence  is  drawn. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  hypothesis 
is  a  supposition  purely  idou,  while 
the  supposition  stands  for  a  proposi- 
tion eitLer  true  or  confessed.  The 
hypothesis  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
accounting  for  facu  or  a  system.  The 
hypothesis  may  be  true  or  not  true. 


L«' 


The  sapposition  is  excluded  £ 
thesis  not  because  it  is  incs] 
proof,  but  beoauae  it  is  t 
prored.  Hypothssis  is  sn 
used  in  the  senae  of  the  syste 
upon  hypotheses.  In  tlus  s 
systems  of  Copemieua  snd  £ 
are  called  hypothetes.  In  tl 
nical  sense,  as  Hypothesis  be 
science,  so  Supposition  bd 
logic. 

Divination  (Lat.  dwhtitS 
/octtftv  rf  predicting^  dtrma 
literally  a  term  of  ancient  an 
the  gatherinr  the  will  of 
either  naturaUy  by  a  dxvine 
tion,  or  artificially  frt>m  certa 
festations;  in  this  senae,  di 
precedes  prediction.  To  div 
cordingly,  aa  commonly  empl 
to  use  such  contectars  as 
both  upon  hasara  and  upon 
ssMci^.  It  may  be  observe 
reuttion  to  prediction,  that 
that  term,  it  is  not  reetrictN 
foture,  hut  is  equally  applii 
facta  of  the  past. 

Surmise  (O.  Fr.  turmiMjaet 
turmettre,  to  lay  upon)  is  a  coi 
of  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  the 
those  which  are  most  nearly 
to  one  anotherare.GuEsSfCoNj: 
and  Surmise.  The  subject  of 
is  slways  a  fact,  or  sometb 
garded  in  the  simple  light  of 
a  conjecture  is  more  vague  t 
stract,  and  may  be  on  the  pn 
of  a  fact.  The  subject  of  i 
is  definite  and  unmistaksbi« 
known.  The  subject  of  a  ooi 
may  remain  indefinite  and  an 
If  a  sentence  be  a  set  enigma, 
its  meaning,  and  so  Imow  it. 
involved  and  indistinct,  I  can  1 
jecture  its  meaning,  and  maj 
rive  at  it  after  all.  In  guei 
successful,  we  arrive  at  a  ce 
probable  conclusion  from  u 
premises.  In  conjecturing,  v 
at  an  uncertain  conclusion  fi 
certain  premises. 

**  Yoa  go  on  Miguiag  mod  maoi 
neoewitr  of  natnre  mntt  signify, 
onlj  talking  vrithont  b«w>k,  nnd 
what  words  aadsntlj  meant,  witJ 
raiting  the  anoiants  to  know  Um 
Watrrulrd. 


] 
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mj  wtm  "horn  oar  (English)  tongiM 
utd  thereby  eonjedure  how  ia 
«f  alter."— CAMOXir. 

city  whieh  dainad  the  eril  d«- 
▲jrcBorr. 

nre  Ui  reMon bjvfairh  he  woald 
'o«  to  become  a  oooTort  to  their 
■b«wed  to  be  no  reMoa,  beeanae 
I  upon  this  &lte  tuppotition,  thot 
h  of  Borne  wu  onee  the  CaUiolie 
hieh  it  nerer 


hetieal  aeeetiit/  ie  thet  whieh 

JCfton  or  kjfpotkuiM  otQod'u  km- 

prcordiaotioQ  lays  opoa  ftitnre 

a.'^—Cl.ABKX. 

Ar«  Tarions  degrees  of  strength 

Bta«  from  the  lowest  nrrmtss,  to 

inlaB,  penoasion.  and  the  highest 

which  we  enU   eertaint/."— 

IB  is  in  matten  penoiud  and 
f  what  Htpothesb  ia  in  mat- 
\j  acientific 

£.    RuLX.    BiRBcnoN. 

(Fr.  guids)  ia  primarilj  a 
ixector;  hence,  when  em- 
of   inanimate   influences   or 

eonveja  the  idea  of  some- 
ieh  ia  not  rigidly  inTariable, 

keepa  tip  witn  our  needa 
eration  of  circumatancea. 

(Nor.  Fr.  ruiis,  Fr.  r^rk, 
UMf  m§  Lrm,i)  on  the  otner 
a  rigid  and  inflexible  thing, 
'  thought  or  a  form  of  wortu, 
whtcb  mnit  be  acted  up  to. 
aenoe  ia  the  guide  of  men'a 
llie  dnt^  to  one's  neighbour 
le  of  Christian  reciprocitj. 

tBcnoM  (Lat.  dirteCionaas,  a 
traight)  may  be  given  at  a 

or  once  for  all,  and  ia  to  be 
>n  by  being  remembered.  It 
iwersally  applicabloi  but  only 

the  paitioular  csae.  Whoa 
(rom  a  superior,  a  direction 
force  of  an  inatmetiTe  com- 


er that  shars  aad 
anderstaading  which  Natare  has 
opoa  the  greater  part  of  men,  is, 
ipefeatlj  mi|»oved  bj  edaoatioa, 
tad  by  DiTine  graee,  the  ssftsst 
eertaiatj  aad  happiness."— V. 
jogrs. 

employed  in  more  ■eosea  than 
»  say  nothing  of  ita  purely 
meaning  of  a  rod  or  measure, 
ea  also  an  uniform  course  of 


things,  a  reeulative  order,  a  oonatant 
method,  ana  both   the   ezerciae   of 

S>Terning  powers  and  the  state  of 
ose  on  whom  it  is  exercised.  In  tha 
sense  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
Gums  and  Direction,  as  the  niide 
regulates  the  moTements,  ana  the 
direction  indicates  the  coune,  so  the 
rule  regards  principally  the  actions, 
or  what  one  ought  to  do;  but  it  is 
cold  and  without  force  in  ita^. 

"  There  Is  something  so  wild  aad  jet  so 
solemn  in  Shakespeare's  speeehes  of  his 
ghosts  and  fiiiries,  aad  the  lilie  ima^ary 
penons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thiakiag 
them  nataral,  thongh  we  have  no  mZc  by 
whieh  to  jadga  them."— AnniSOV. 

A  rule  ia  a  compendium  of  principles 
which  is  familiar  to  us.  and  so  avail- 
able for  application  unoer  new  or  un- 
familiar circumatancea. 

•<  I  have  before  made  mention  how  Mna* 
oorie  wss  in  oar  time  diiooTerod  by  Richard 
Chancder  ia  his  Toysge  towards  Cathay  by 
the  cftrsctum  aad  iaforraation  of  M.  Sobaik 
ti«i  Cabotay  who  long  bcfora  had  this 
secret  ia  his  miad."— Maoki.utt. 

GUISE.    Habit.    Garb. 

The  former  (Fr.gtitif,  manner,  way) 
includes  the  other  two,  Guise  being 
the  combined  eflfect  of  dress  and  de- 
portment. 

Garb  (O.  Fr.  garbifftuhion,  graee" 
fulneu)  is  official  or  appropriate  dresa. 

Habit  (Fr.  ^tt,  Lat.  hdJUUumy  eon- 
ditionf  dreu)  ia  much  the  same ;  but 
G  ARB,IikeDRES8.inay  compriaeaeveral 
articles  of  appareI,whileH  abit  denotea 
one  such  article  of  a  somewhat  ample 
character,  aa  the  habit  of  a  monk. 

**  In  easy  notM  aad^Mue  of  lowly  swaiaa 
'Twas  Uins  he  charmed  aad  taught  the 

listening  train.**  PAJUntZX. 

"  BabUed  like  a  jnrfman."— Churchill. 
"  That  by  their  Moorish  fforb  the  warrion 


The  hostile  band.** 

HooLX*  Orlando  Fwrioto, 

GUSH.    Flow.    Stream. 

Of  these.  Flow  (Lat./fc«rv)  is  the 
generic  term,  and  the  others  are  modea 
of  flowing. 

Gush  (Icel.  guta)  is  to  flow  abun- 
dantly and  forcibly,  or,  as  it  were, 
burstmgly. 

Stream  (A.  S.  slrsim,  a  strcain; 
Terb  strfosMon)  is  to  flow  amply  and 


\ 
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eontiniioatlt  but  quietly.    A  body  of 

water  may  flow  broadly  or  narrowly ; 

It  streama  narrowly ;  it  gusbes  tio- 

lently. 

**  While  hit  life'i  torrent  gushed  from  oat 
the  wound."  Pops. 

"Oh,  oonld  Ifiow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

ttream 
My  great  example,  at  it  is  my  theme : 
Thoagh  deep,  yet  clear;   though  gentle, 

yet  not  dull. 
Strong  withoot  rage,  without  o'erflowing, 

ftUl."  Dkithax. 

H. 

HABITATION.  Abode.  Domi- 
cile. 

*  Habitation  (Lat.  hHIHtatumem)  is 
a  place  wbicb  one  inhabits,  not  necw- 
tarily  a  house  or  tenement  of  any 
kind. 

Abodb  (im  Abide)  has  the  same 
sense,  but  with  a  less  direct  reference 
to  the  constant  passine  of  one*s  life 
there.  Habitation  is  tne  natural  or 
habitwil  place  of  abode. 

Domicile  (Lat.  d&ofiUHUum)  adds  to 
the  idea  of  habitation  and  abode  a  re- 
lationship to  society  and  civil  govern- 
ment, and  is  consequently  a  term 
rather  technical  than  oonversational. 
An  abode  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
convenient  or  mconvenient.  A  habita- 
tion is  suitable  or  unsuitable,  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  commodious  or  other- 
wise. Habitation  points  more  di- 
rectly than  Abode  to  furnishing  ne- 
cessary shelter  and  protection.  The 
woods  are  the  abodes  of  birds,  their 
nests  are  their  habitations. 

"  The  body  monldert  into  datt,  and  it 
utterly  incapable  of  ittelf  to  become  a  fit 
habitation  for  the  sonl  again.** — SriLLllfG- 

FLEET. 

"We  will  come  and  make  our  abode 
with  him. — Bible. 

The  legal  force  of  the  term  domicile  is 
a  residence  at  a  particular  place,  with 
positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an 
intention  to  remain  there. 

HAPPEN.    Chance.    Occur. 

To  Happen  (Icel.  Aapp,  ehanee, 
luck)  is  used  of  all  occurrences, 
whether  accidental  or  not,  which  are 
not  regarded  as  the  result  of  specific 
design  on  the  part  of  the  individual 


[HABITATION] 


to  whom  the  term  is  applied.  For 
that  which  is  the  issue  of  s  txtin  aii 
circumstances,  however  connected, 
may  be  said  to  liappen  to  those  vbo 
have  had  no  hand  in  bringing  t 
about. 

To  Chance  (Fr.  cAffaee,  ckewetf 
haxardj  Lat.  eUdentia),  on  die  other 
hand,  is  only  used  when  the  charwter 
of  the  event,  as  r^^ds  the  individol 
whom  it  betalls,  iii  fortuitooa. 

To  Occur  (Lat.  occurrhty  to  na 
towards)  is  a  relative  term,  eqairaleBt 
to  happening  to  a  person,  or  to  £dhif 
undesiffnedhr  in  his  way.  It  it  saidf 
not  only  of  events,  but  of  idest  or 
thoughts  which  suggest  themselTCs. 
Events  of  remote  history  happen;  bat 
tkey  are  not  occurrences  to  as. 

"  When  four  different  pertoni  an  caM 
npon  in  a  court  of  justice  to  protc  tk 
reality  of  any  partiooJar  fivt  that  Aommm^ 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  what  it  ue  Mrt 
of  evidence  which  they  usnaUygiTe?  Vkr, 
in  the  great  leading  ctrcnmstaocet  vkiek 
tend  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  tbey 
in  general  perfectly  agree."— BiSEor  Po*- 
TXUS. 

**  If  a  bird's  nest  ckamee  to  be  bdbit 
thee."— Eng.  Bible. 

**  There  doth  not  oeatrre  to  me  tt  t^ 
present,  any  ate  thereof  for  pruflt'-' 
Bj 


SAOON. 


Bun- 
Buss 


HAPPINESS.   Felicity. 
TUDE.   Blessedness.    Buss. 

INO. 

Happinpjs  (Icel.  happ.  cka^» 
luck)  is  that  feeling  which  resohi 
from  the  conscious  enjoyment  d  m 
aggregate  of  good  things.  It  ii  > 
state  of  the  soul,  and  is  applied  to 
every  degree  of  consciousness  of  veil- 
being,  and  is  not  employed  of  uj 
state,  however  keen,  of  mere  vaaii 
gratification,  irrespectively  of  the 
mental  state.  Happiness  is  s  tem 
both  of  philosophy  and  of  oooboo 
conversation. 

Felicity  (Fr.filicit^,  ^^'/^ 
t«iii)  is  not  only  a  more  formal  wors 
for  happiness,  but  also  involves  i  n>r 
stantial  ground  of  the  feehiig.  ^  ' 
the  consciousness  not  only  of  eDJ<>7* 
ment,  but  of  a  state  of  prosperity* 
Our  happiness  is  evident  to  otkei% 
and  ma^  make  us  objects  of  enn ;  ^ 
felicity  is  felt  by  ourselves.    HtpP>^ 


i 


I 


•Y] 


lees  oontinuouSy  so  that  we 
metimfii  of  a  specific  happi- 

htLwe  had  the  happineu  to 
is  aoqnaintanoe.  felieitjr  is 
Aplojed.    External  blessmn 

man's  happiness,  but  his  fe- 
gelj  depends  on  himself. 

BDNSSS  (A.  8.  bUtiiany  to 
nneeted  with  hUihs  and  bliu) 
i  state  of  the  most  refined  and 
miness.  arising  from  the  pos- 
r  the  cnoicest  ^oods  or  mate- 
ippiness,  and  is  the  charac- 
>t  the  person's  entire  state  in 
body.  Buss  is  happiness  of 
>tts  or  ecstatic  nature. 

TUDi  (Lat.  6eiitiM)  is  the 
oiiralent  of  Blbssbdnbss,  and 
n  the  higher  and  more  spiri- 
le.  It  conreys  the  idea  of 
blessedness.  Cioero  seems 
inrented  the  word  heaittudOf 
■a  a  condition  of  happiness 
in  nothing.  ^  Blbssino 
nawers  to  the  Latin  benedic 
ty  while  BsNEDicTioN  is  used 
twd  wishes.  Blessing  is  used 
^ood  wishes  and  good  things. 

PFT.) 

rovd  happjr  is  a  reUtire  term ;  la 
,  any  eoodition  maj  be  denomi- 
pjin  which  the  amoant  or  aggre- 
ea«iu«  eweedt  that  of  pain ;  and 
I  of  kappineu  depends  npoo  ths 
»f  this  ezeess.'*— Fai.it. 
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fls  depends  on  the  possession 

thinffs  as  wealth,  honour, 

healUi;    the  satisfaction  of 

volred  in  the  enjoyment  of 

igs  constitutes  Fxlicxtt. 

kith  eTcr  riolate  peace,  or  obe- 
pair  ^mutal^  fdidtyf^yfAA- 
oA  here  she  with  her  tUu  doth 
Bt.- 
kYias,  MmmofriaUiy  of  tk»  Somt, 

n  has  bj  him  two  great  resMls, 
.  with  bUuings,  the  other  with 

3im  all  the  Mnctities  of  hearen 
ek  as  stars,  and  from  His  right 


t  past  atteraaea."        Mnmnr. 

leaps  and  the  saows,  the  hail  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  fishes  of 
hey  ean  and  do  glorify  Ood,  and 
onise  ia  their  capadt/ ;  aad^et 
»em  ao  speech,  no  reason,  aoim- 
iric,  no  capacity  of  eternal  bku€d- 
[IBOP  Tatlox. 


HAPPY.    FoRTUNAxa.    Lucky. 

Happy  denotes  the  possession  of 
goods  which  are  really  such ;  Foa- 
TUNATB  ( Lat. ^rtfutatiu,  fortfmatjhr' 
tune),  the  possession  of  what  are  so 
considered.  -  Men  may  be  called  for- 
tunate  in  reference  to  very  small 
things ;  as  a  lucky  throw  in  a  game 
of  chance.  Happy  inToWes  a  larger 
scale  of  benefit.  A  man  is  happy  in 
what  he  has ;  fortunate,  in  getting  it. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between 
Lucky  (Du.  luk,  geiuky  good  fortune, 
happmtts)  and  fortunate ;  but  Lucky 
is  used  only  of  minor  occurrences; 
FoRTVNATB,  of  the  larger  results  of 
jfaTourable  chance.  To  be  lucky  is 
less  than  to  be  fortunate ;  to  be  fortu- 
nate, less  than  to  be  happy.  Luck 
excludes  all  idea  of  effort;  out  a  man 
may  be  fortunate  in  his  undertakings. 
A  fortunate  man  obtains  what  he 
wishes  and  hopes  to  gain.  A  lucky 
man  gets  what  ne  may  desire,  but  did 
not  expect  to  gain.  Merchants  who 
make  successful  speculations  are  for- 
tunate. Lottery  prisea  and  unex- 
pected legacies  fall  to  the  lucky.  It 
IS  more  grand  to  be  fortunate,  more 
complete  to  be  happy.  One  is  fortu- 
nate as  possessing  what  fortune  has 
to  bestow,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
ofwhat  constitutes  true  felicity.  The 
fortunate  man  has  exultation,  the 
happy  man  serenity.  Some  men  are 
happy  without  havmgbeen  fortunate, 
others  are  fortunate  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  jret  fiur  from  happy.  To 
be  fortunate  is  to  havq  mucn,  to  be 
happy  is  to  enjoy  what  one  has.  Am- 
bition may  be  fortunate,  moderation 
is  happy. 

"Ohl  Happinau,  oar  being's  end  and 

aim. 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er 

thj  name.  Pops. 

"Aa  Sylla  was  sacrificing  ia  his  tent  ia 
the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to 
ereep  ont  of  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  vpon 
whirh,  Postvmins,  the  Harospex,  who  at- 
tended the  sacrifice,  proclaimtnff  it  to  be  a 
ftHtvmaU  omen,  called  ont  npoo  him  to  lead 
his  armj  Immediatelj  against  the  eneiny.*' 
.MiDDUCTOir,  Lift  of  Cicero. 

"  He  who  sometimes  lights  on  tmth  is 
right  bnt  hj  chance ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  tmekhkeMt  of  tbe  aoddent  will 
eacnse  the  irregalaritx  of  the  proceeding.* 
—Locks. 
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HARDLY.    Scarcely. 

ThcM  terms  are  correctly  emplojred 
in  proportioa  as  it  it  bonie  in  mind 
that  OCARCBLT  relates  to  quantity, 
Hardlt  to  degree.  '*  It  is  scarcely 
ten  mUes  off.'^  <<  I  shaU  hardly  be 
able  to  finish  this  work." 

HARMLESS.  Inopfensiye.  Uh- 
orr ENDING.    Innocuous. 

Harmless  denotes  in  a  twofold 
senae  the  absence  of  the  disposition  to 
do  hurt,  and  the  state  of  immunity 
from  harm.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  power  or 
disposition  of  liring  creatures.  We 
spw  of  harmless  animals. 

Innocuous  (Lat.  innbeuus),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  employed  of  thin^^, 
and  not  persons ;  as,  an  innocuous  po- 
tion, atmosphere,  plant.  Inoffen- 
sive and  Unoppenoino  differ  in  that 
the  former  means  not  being  eren  in- 
directly a  source  of  annoyance  or 
offence,  while  the  latter  means  devoid 
of  all  disposition  to  offend.  Un- 
oppendino  can  only  be  employed  of 
human  beings ;  Inopfensiye,  of  in- 
fluences in  genc^,  which  are  capable 
of  being  unpleasantly  or  noxiously 
felt;  as  inoffensive  odours.  Harm- 
less and  Innocuous  belong  to  the  na- 
ture of  beings ;  Inoffensive  and  Un- 
offending are  used  relatively. 

*'  For  when  through  tastelen  flat  hamilitj. 
In  dongh-baked  men  some  harmle$tne$»  we 


Tis  hvt  his  phlsgm  Ihat'bTirtaovi,  sad  not 
he."  DoNirx. 

"  UiefDl  and  tm^ensive  animals  have  a 
elaim  to  onr  tendemeat,  and  it  is  honour- 
able to  onr  nature  to  befWend  them." — 
Bbattik. 

"  Horace  reiy  tmlj  observes  that  what- 
ever mad  frolics  enter  into  the  heads  of 
kings,  it  is  the  common  people,  that  is,  the 
honest  artisan  and  the  industrious  tribes  in 
the  middle  ranks,  nnoffended  and  wtoj^end- 
ing,  who  chiefly  snflbr  in  the  evil  oonse- 
quences."— Knox,  Euayt. 

*'And  not  only  innocuous^  but  thej 
(spiders)  are  very  salutiferons  too,  in 
some  of  the  most  stubborn  diseases." — 
Dkbham. 

HARSH.    Rough. 

Harshness  (les  Acrimony)  acts 
upon  the  affections  and  the  feelings, 
to  which  it  does  violence. 


[hardltj 


RouoHNKss  ( A»S.  r«Jk,  rsi^)  ■  s 
matter  of  manner,  which  extenslif 
annoys^  as  indicatiiig  a  want  of  odb- 
■ideration  or  deforenoe,  but  is  easi^ 
endured  bv  aenaible  penooa,  when  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  mere  defoct  of  poGsL 
Roughness  is  not  nccicsssrQy  a  ds- 
fect.  MoraUr,  harnhnesa  is  shvsji 
offensive  to  the  mind,  taste,  foeUag^ 
or  senses. 


«*  Biankiim$  and  brutalitj. 
BUBT. 

"  I  covid  eadire 
Chains  nowhere  patieatly,  and 

home. 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  net  at  sB. 
Then  what  were  left  of  romghma  is  ikc 

grain 
Of  British  natures,  wantiag  its  emsr. 
That  it  belongs  to  fi«emen,  would  dkf«t 
And  shock  me.**  Gowpeb. 

HASTE.  DisPAidi.  Hussr. 
Speed.    Bustle. 

Haste  (8w.  hatta,  to  kuU)  it  vo- 
luntary apeed  directed  to  the  eosi- 
mencement  or  continuation  of  Moe* 
thing. 

Hurry  (with  other  aimilsrvrords, 
probably  onomatopoetic).  is  sn  efot 
of  Haste,  embarrassed  oy  coaftuioa 
or  want  of  self-collectednen.  Histe 
signifies  heat  of  action ;  hurry  isipliei 
hitfte,  but  includes  trepidation  or  po^ 
tnrbation.  What  is  done  in  hsste  any 
be  done  well ;  what  is  done  in  slmn^ 
can  at  beat  only  be  done  inacevstely. 

•'Homer  himself,  as  deero  obssrra 
aboTe,  is  Ml  of  this  kind  of  naiatiai.  sad 
fiartienlarlj  fbnd  of  deaoipooa,  eves  i> 
situations  where  the  aetioa  seems  ts  is* 
quire  Aofttf."— 4Gk)L]>8MiTH. 


"  Sisters,  hence  with  spurt  of  speed. 
Each  her  thundering  fUchion  wield. 
Each  bestride  her  s^e  steed. 


^KTfy,  Aatrry,  to  the  fleld."  '   OElT. 

Speed  (A.S.  sp^claii,  to  neuei,  ta 
ffiafcs  hatU^  is  the  degree  of  rspidity 
with  which  things  are  done.  litite 
implies  a  wish  for  quickness ;  speedf 
its  actual  attainment. 

Dispatch  (O.  Fr.  despadur,  now 
dipkhtr;  L.  Lat.  disfMtieaTty  togitrU 
of'p^dtca,  a  Jetter;  cf,  empeehtr,  S« 
LrrTR£*s  reasons  for  preferring  this 
derivation)  is  the  promptituiu  and 
speed  which  are  brought  to  bear  upoB 
ttu  exeeutimi  of  a  task,  busiiieas,  or 
transaction. 


r\ 


rLS    (Tperlnpt  t.a.  th«  older 
and  lo  nrom  A.8.  hiagian,  to  he 
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B  tnmalt  or  stir  arifliiiff  from 
I  aotrrity,  whether  on  the  part 
perwDor  ofaerowd.  It  is  the 
npractical  and  weakest  exhibi- 
hurry. 

*'  Thou  btaUer  ia  eoneemt 
I  worth,  an  Idler  hi  the  best." 

COWPBB. 

mw^jomg  Indiea,  whom  he  jndged 
Mot  nineteen  or  twenty  yean  ud, 
wn  from  a  tree,  and  he  alec  ran 
th  aorh  gpeedtM  made  ithopeleeito 
m.^—CooK's  Toy^ef. 

iMfT*"y*"»«"  or  a  gardener  will  do 
ecatioa  bj  being  able  to  carry  his 
bit  rake,  or  hit  flail  with  enflleient 
I  throngh  a  raflleient  ^paee,  than  if 
inter  etrength  his  motion*  were  |so- 
itelj  more  ffonflnrd   and  slow."— 


;TIN£SS.   Rashnxss.   Tbmk- 

PnSCIPlTAVCY. 

nirBssis  the  dinxMition  to  orer- 
ind  is  applicable  to  too  great 
eaa  of  feeling  as  well  as  action ; 
stT  temper,  a  hasty  act.  The 
rdate  only  to  actions. 

IN  ESS  (Da.  and  Sw.  ratky  quichy 
I  the  quality  of  determining  or 
from  the  impulse  of  the  feelings, 
ttle  or  no  renezion  on  the  cost  or 
oenoe.  It  is  the  courage  of  the 
cting  and  of  the  inexperienced. 

tmiTY  (Lat  thnMtaUm)  is  that 
r  rashness  which  underrates  or 
irds  personal  danger  or  oonse- 
Sy  and  is  the  paasire  state  of 
rashness  is  the  actire  quality. 
ter  upon  a  haxardous  specula- 
'oald  be  called  Rashness,  but 
MERiTY.  To  approach  too  near 
brink  of  a  precipice  would  be 
ty.  Rashness  has  in  it  more 
excited,  and  temerity  more  of 
»gged.  Rashness  refers  to  the 
EXERiTT  to  the  disposition. 

sciPiTANCT  (Lat.  prettifUan,  tc 
heudhnE)  is  employeo,  not  of 
lat  of  the  judgment  which  dic- 
Jiem.  Haste  in  deciding  upon 
rres  which  required  more  oonsi- 
m  and  reflezioo,  is  what  is 
only  called  pRBciprrANCT.  A 
is  precipitate  who  judges,  or 
n  speaks  before  the  time. 


'*  Bnt  Epinhanins  was  made  np  of  katH* 
nen  and  cndnlitj,  and  is  nerer  to  be  triMtsd 
where  he  speaks  of  a  miracle.**— JoBTDT. 

"  His  beginnings  most  be  in  rashneu,  a 
noble  iknlt ;  bat  time  and  ezperienoe  will 
correct  that  error,  and  tame  it  into  a  deli- 
berate and  well-weighed  eonrage." — Dbt- 
pmr. 

"  It  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  tans, 
riiy  of  making  experiments  may  easnally 
lead  to  improTements  in  medical  science; 
bnt  it  is  a  cmel  temerity,  tat  experiments  in 
medidne  are  made  on  ,Uie  sick  at  the  ha- 
sard  of  life."— Kvoz. 

**  Bnt  if  we  make  a  rash  beghmfaig,  and 
rsBolTe  prteifitantiy  without  (^serving  the 
abore-named  rules  aikd  directions,  in  all 
probability  onr  hasty  purposes  will  end  in  a 
leisurely  repentance. '—eooTT,    OkrtfUoa 

Lift. 

HASTY.    Cursory. 

Hasty,  as  contrasted  with  Cubsory, 
is  only  employed  of  obserration ;  Cur* 
80RY(Lat.cundrMa,psrtat»iiig  toonttBha 
runs)  also  oftreatment.  Thesubjectwas 
riewed  hastily,  and  treated  cursorily. 
Hasty  is  always  at  least  an  unsatisfao- 
toiy  epithet.  Cubsory  is  not  so  much 
so ;  as  a  cursory  review  may  be  all 
that  is  needed.  Hasty  is  that  which 
occupies  little  time :  cursory,  which 
occupies  little  thougnt. 

«*The  turns  of  his  (Tire's)  rerse.  his 
breaking,  his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and 
his  graYily,  I  hare  as  tu  imitated  as  the 
poverty  of  our  language  and  the  AosfiMss 
of  my  perfbrmaoee  would  allow."— ^Dbt« 

"  It  Is  an  adrantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom 
and  narrow  morals  tnat  their  maxims  hare 
a  plaosible  air,  aikd  on  a  cursory  view  ^k 
pear  equal  to  flnt  principles.  They  are 
light  and  portable.*' — BuBKB. 

HATE.    Dislike. 

Hatk  (A.S.  hatian)  is  to  feel  such 
an  enmity  as  to  desire  the  injur v,  de- 
struction, or  removal  of  the  obiect. 
It  is  applied  to  persons  and  qualities 
of  a  personal  kind,  though  not  always 
strictly  personal:  as'^to  hate  the  light," 
for  instance,  which  really  means  to 
hate  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
wise  men.  It  is  a  perversion  of  lan- 
gusge  to  speak  of  nating  the  imper- 
sonal. DisuEE  is  aversion  in  a  milder 
form,  aversion  being  a  strong,  settled, 
and  avowed  dislike.  Dislieb  is  ap- 
plicable, as  Hate  is  not,  to  impersonal 
influence;  as,  to  dislike  a  particular 
taste  or  smeU.    Hate  is  a  matter  of 
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principle ;  dislike,  a  matter  of  taste, 
nseling,  or  sentiinent. 

"  Indeed  the  affection  of  hatred  is  of  w 
nnpleftsant  a  nature,  that  the  bein^  who 
coold  haU  erery  thing  wonld  be  hu  own 
tormentor."— Coaxir. 

"The  Americana  when  the  Stamo  Act 
wae  first  impoeedp  nndonbtedlf  disliked  it 
as  ererj  nation  dtsiikes  an  impost." — Joas- 
Boir. 

{See  also  Hatrsd.) 

HATEFUL.    Odious. 

Of  these  terms  Hatbpul  is  the 
stronger,  Odious  (Lai.  Mtona,  Miitm, 
hatred)  being  frequently  employed  of 
what  is  irkrome,  while  Hatbful  is 
nearly  equiralent to /tftsffoMe.  Hateful 
tyrants,  hateful  yices:  odious  mea- 
sures, odious  smells.  Nothing  is  truly 
hateful  but  that  which  is  CTil ;  while 
the  offensive  may  be  odious. 

'*  Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  kaUhd  good. 
Because  its  Tirtoes  are  not  onderstood." 

Dbtdkh. 

*'  It  was  an  odUna  thing  to  the  people  of 
England  to  have  a  kinff  brought  unto  them 
open  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch.** — 
Bacor. 

HATRED.  Aversion.  Antipa- 
thy. Enmity.  Repugnancb.  Ill- 
Will.  Rancour.  Maucs.  Male- 
voLkNcs.  Mauonity.  Malignancy. 

Hatred  (A.S.  hatian^  to  haU)  is  a 
very  general  term.  Hatred  applies 
properly  to  persons.  It  seems  not  ab- 
solutely involuntary.  It  has  its  root 
in  passion,  and  may  be  checked  or 
stimulated  and  indulged.  It  may 
spring  from  a  variety  of  canties,  and 
springs  up  more  readily  in  some  na- 
tures than  in  others.  It  is  active  and 
resentful,  and  desires  the  harm  or  de- 
struction of  its  object.  Insultine 
manners,  or  the  existence  or  presumea 
existence  of  offensive  qualities  in  an* 
other,  are  sufficient  to  produce  hatred. 
It  needs  a  reaction  as  of  gratitude  or 
some  quickening  of  interest  to  expel 
it,  for  as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  a 
shorter  step  from  hatred  to  love,  than 
from  hatred  to  indifference. 

Aversion  (Lat.  avernonMmy  a  turn'' 
ing  away^  a  loathing)  is  strong  dislike. 
Aversion  is  an  habitual  sentiment,  and 
springs  from  the  natural  taste  or  tem- 
perament which  repels  its  opposites, 
as  an  indolent  man  nas  an  aversion  to 


[hateful] 

industry,  or  a  humane  one  to  eniflt^. 
We  disUkewhat  is  unpleasant  to  as.  We 
have  an  avenion  to  what  shocks  or  dii- 
gusts,  or  raises  a  feeling  of  rspogasaM. 

*'8trietl7  speaking,  amriiem  is  sosckr 
than  a  moidincation  of  desiie ;  a  dears «/ 
being  liberated  from  whatever  appcsni»^ 
jorious  to  well-being.*' — CoOAX. 

Anttpatby  (Gr.  am  valua,  aofTMi) 
is  used  of  causeless  dislike,  or  st  ksst 
one  of  which  the  cause  cannot  be  dr> 
fined.  It  is  founded  upon  suppositioa 
•or  instinctive  belief,  of^  uttotj 
gratuitous,  often  not  without  mmt 
truth,  of  the  character  of  the  perMO  u 
worthy  of  dislike.  Both  avercioo  isd 
antipathy  have  less  of  volontihiMSi 
than  hatred. 


"There  are  manfaacieat  and: 
traditions  and  ofaeerrations  tooehiaf  tU 


pathr  and  amtipatky  of  plaau ;  far tftrt 
some  will  thrive  beet  growing  near  och0% 


which  ther  impute  to  STinpathjr,  tad  mm 
worse,  which  thej  impute  te  aattfathf.'-' 
Bacon. 

Faults  of  which  we  have  a  pecoliir 
horror,  or  ways  very  unlike  ovr  ova. 
excite  aversion.  It  is  only  removed 
by  our  becoming  more  like  othcHf  or 
their  becoming  more  like  us.  T^Jk- 
rence  of  temperament,  singulirity  U 
humour  may  cause  antipathy.  It  on 
only  be  extinguished  when  retioB 
asserts  the  mastery  over  fiuicj,  iBii 
judges  soberly. 

Enmity  (Fr.  inimitii,  ss  if  from  t 
Lat.  Xnimicttatem)  is  the  state  of  po^ 
sons]  opposition,  whether  scoomp*- 
nied  by  strong  personal  dislike  or  not; 
as  "  a  hitter  enemy,"  or,  on  the  othtf 
hand,  ''the  enemy,"  meaniog  tM 
hostile  party.  In  some  of  its  b^ 
phorical  or  applied  senses  it  ii  littl« 
more  than  equivalent  to  strong  oppo- 
nent, as  we  speak  of  an  enemy  to 
fiUsehood ;  but  an  enemy  is  one  ^|>^ 
carries  hatred  into  practice.  ^^H 
may  be  tempered  by  generosity,  v» 
the  laws  of  honour. 


**  And  by  these  guileful  means  be  more  tf** 

Tailed 
Than  had  he  open  aiaufy  profeet; 
The  wolf  more   safely  wounds  whci  ^ 

sheep's  clothing  dreat.**      Lloti>< 

Repugn ANCi  (Lat.'  r^m^iiaatis,  «f 
poiition)    is    chkracteristically  sb* 
ployed  of  acts  or  oourwa  of  aetioa, 
measures,  pursuita,  and  the  like.  Wt 


I 
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t  employ  it  direetlj  of  penont, 
to  say,  *'  1  have  a  repugnance  to 
in  one ; "  here  we  gbould  use  the 
kvBRsioN.  It  denotes  an  inrolun- 
eaistance  to  a  particular  line  of 
ct  to  which  circumstances  impel 
repugnance  to  studj.  There  is  a 
Repugkant  and  Kepugnancb 
^ouB  to  that  of  abhorrent  and 
tnctf  in  which  the  terms  denote 
ig  contrariety  and  dissimilarity 
en  any  two  objects  or  subjects 
le  of  being  brought  into  juxta- 
>n  or  comparison ;  as  slarery  is 
oant  to  Christianity.  So  in  the 
ing:— 

iuagi  in  tbemselrM  evil,  repugnant 
priJicipJe*  of  hamaa  nature,  and 
n  ciTi]  societies,  as  well  as  to  the 
a  oC  Christtanitj,  are  made  lawful 
r  the  earrTing  on  their  design,  we 
at  go  fkrther  to  examine  them,  for 
se  firnits  we  may  know  them." — 

KOFLKBT. 

the  noun  Repugnance  as  em- 
I  of  persons  expresses  a  specific 
^,  not,  like  Aversion,  an  habi- 
ntiment. 

WILL  ia  a  settled  bias  of  the 
ttion  away  from  another.  It  is 
ndefinite,  and  may  be  of  any 
t  of  strength. 

rcouK  (I^t  roncdrem,  raneidityf 
r)  is  a  deep-seated  and  last- 
iUng  of  ill-will.  It  preys  upon 
•ry  mind  of  the  subject  of  it. 

enmity  may  be  generous  and 
rancour  is  malignant  and  pri- 

It  commonly  denotes  such  ill- 
'  disturbance  of  feeling  towards 
T  as  sunrires  from  a  former 
r  or  difference.  So  that,  even 
the  forms  of  enmity  are  laid 
in  reconciliation,  something  of 
\T  is  apt  to  remain  behind. 

meoter  is  that  degree  of  malice  which 
pon  the  poaeessor/'—CooAir. 

LICE  (Lat.  mUtttiaj  bad  qualitVy 
m  that  enmity  which  can  abide 
M>rtunity  of  iniuring  its  object, 
•rrert  the  trutn  or  the  right,  or 
of  its  way,  or  shape  courses  of 
,  to  compass  its  ends.  Malice 
lerally  speaking,  however,  not 
ous  or  atrocious.  It  aims  at 
nff  on  its  object  petty  suffer- 
itber  than  great  evus. 


Malevolencb  (Lat.  nUitMikntia^ 
is  the  casual  or  habitual  state  of  ill- 
will,  but  differs  from  ill-will  in  that 
the  latter  is  a/imij/f  casual,  while  male- 
volence is  with  some  habitual,  or  so 
easily  excited  as  to  seem  so. 

"  Maiiee  ia  more  Areqnentlf  employed  to 
ezpreie  the  dispoeitiooa  of  inferior  minds  to 
exeente  ever^  pnrpose  of  mischief  within 
the  more  limited  drvle  of  their  abilities."-- 
CoGAjr. 

"  Malevolenee  eommenees  with  some  idea 
of  eril  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the 
object;  and  it  settles  into  a  permanent 
hatred  of  his  person  and  of  everTthing  cela- 
tire  to  him.^—CoGAir 

Maugnity  (Lat.  miHignitSim)  is 
yet  worse;  it  is  cruel  malevolence, 
or  innate  love  of  harm  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.  It  is  malice  the  most  ener- 
getic, inveterate,  and  sustained.  A 
further  difference,  it  seems,  ought  to 
be  noted  between  Malignity  and 
Malignancy.  While  Malignity  de- 
notes an  inherent  evil  of  nature, 
Malignancy  denotes  its  indication  in 
particular  instances.  Malis^nant  spi- 
rits, for  instance,  conveys  tne  idea  of 
spirits  already  engagea  on  their  er- 
rands of  mischief ;  and,  again,  Malig- 
nity always  implies  evil  purpose, 
while  Maugnancy  is  said  of  unpur- 
posed evil.  The  malignancy,  not 
malignity,  of  a  disease. 

"  Now  this  shows  the  high  tnaUputy  of 
fVaod  and  falsehood,  that  in  the  direct  and 
natnral  eonne  of  it,  it  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  oommoa  life  bv  destrojing  that 
tmst  and  motnal  confldenoe  that  men 
should  hare  in  one  another."— South. 

"  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  noxioos 
and  maUffnant  plants  do  many  of  them  dis- 
cover something  in  their  nature  \ij  the 
sad  and  melaneholick  risage  of  their  leaves, 
flowers,  and  firuit."— Rat. 

HAVEN.    Harbour.    Port. 

A  Haven  (A.S.  hmfeiu)  is  always 
a  natunU  harbour. 

A  Harbour  (tss  Harbinger)  is 
first  a  station  for  rest,  shelter,  lodg- 
ing, entertainment;  and  thence  a 
sheltered  station  for  ships,  wEether 
natural  or  artyicial. 

A  Port  (Fr.  party  Lat.  porttUy  har» 
bour}  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  frequented  harbour,  with 
its  commercial  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, customs,  dues,  and  the  like.   A 
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[haze] 


portifl  ahmrbonr  riewed  in  iti  national, 

ciTic,  or  oommeroial  relatioai. 

"And  now  Uie  ramnder  of  Docehetttr 
(the  mmgasine  firom  whaieo  Um  other 
nlnoet  were  mipplied  with  principlat  of  n- 
bellion)  inftued  the  Mae  ^>irit  Into  Wej- 
month,  a  rerj   eonrenient   karbour  and 

"  These  lenl  pofU  were  vndonbtedlj  nt 
flrtt  Msignea  by  the  crown,  since  to  eorh 
of  them  a  oeort  of  port-mote  is  incident, 
the  inrisdiction  of  which  most  flow  fhmi 
rojal  nnthority."— Bl^otohs. 

HAZE.    Fog.    Vafoub.    Mi«t. 

Hazb  (etym.  doubtful)  is  employed 
to  detignate  a  light  thin  vapour  which 
thickens  the  air  without  a  feeling  of 
dampness. 

Foo  ( Danish /o/r,  orig.  a  sea  term) 
is  thick  watery  vapour  differing  from 
cloud  only  in  ue  aosence  of  elevation. 
Those  who,  by  ascending  high  hills, 
find  themselves  in  cloud,  experience 
no  difference  of  sensation  from  that  of 
fog. 

Vapour  (Lat.  vitpdrem\  as  a  term 
of  physics,  is  any  substance  in  the 
gaseous  or  aeriform  state  of  which 
tne  ordinary  state  is  liquid  or  solid. 

Mist  (A.  S.mtit)  is  watery  vapour 
dense  enough  to  fall  in  visible  par- 
ticles, and  so  nearly  approaching  the 
form  of  rain. 

HEAD.    Leader.    Crisp. 

Head  (A.  S.  heafod)y  as  com- 
ing from  the  Teutonic,  is  the 
analogue  of  Chiep  (Fr.  chef,  Lat. 
ctf/mtjf,  as  cominff  from  the  Latin. 
But,  as  now  employed  by  ourselves, 
H  EAD  denotes  no  more  than  the  first  in 
an  organized  body,  while  Chiep  ex- 
presses pre-eminence,  personal  and 
active.  A  person  may  be  the  head  of 
a  number,  because  there  must  be  tomt 
head ;  but  if  he  is  the  chief,  his  per- 
sonal importance  and  influence  is  felt, 
whether  for  good  or  ill.  So  personal 
is  the  idea  of  Cbi  sp,  that  a  man  may  be 
chief  among  others  without  being  in 
any  sense  their  head,  that  is,  bound  to 
them  in  a  relationship  of  command. 

A  Leader  (A.  8.  Utdwi,  Ud,  a 
path)  is  one  who  controls,  directs,  and 
instigates  others  in  definite  lines  of 
movement  or  action.  The  bead  is  the 
highest  man.  The  chief  is  the  strong- 


est, best,  or  most  oonspicROoi 
The  leader  is  tbemost '  ~ 


*«A  reibrm  proposed  bjnn 
individnnl  in  the  pNMnoe  of  Am*  d 
houses,  pnblic  oflleera,  dooton,  sad  ■a»> 
tors,  whose  peculiar  province  it  vosUssvf 
been  urged  is  to  consult  for  the  sanioMi 
state,  womld  have  been  dsemsd  etes  wsi 
oflkioas  and  azxogant  than  a  pabk  ip- 
peaL"~Kjrox. 

"  I  thank  God  I  am  neither  a  Hvlcr 
nor  a  Itader  of  oppoeition.''— Buio. 

'*  The  ehirf  of  8inners.''-.AtUc 

HEALTHY.  Wholesome.  Si- 
LVBRious.    Salutary.    Hale. 

Healthv  (A.  S.  h^m,  iWa)betii 
the  twofold  meaning  of  potmsmt 
health,  and  imparting  health.  A 
healthy  person ;  a  healthy  atmotpkcre. 

Wbolesomb  (whoUy  in  the  lesitof 
•ound)meaDS  tending  to  health  ortoosi 
ness,  or  not  inconsistent  with  than, 
whether  of  body  or  mind ;  ss  a  whok- 
some  appetite,  wholesome  sir,  whole* 
some  advice.  But  both  Healthy  tad 
Wbolesomb  are  oommonly  emplojed 
in  more  than  a  negative  seoie,  m 
when  we  say,  ''the  situation  is  pa** 
fecUr  healthy,"  <«the  food  is  qutt 
wholesome."  HBALTHTorHsAiTBrvi 
stands  to  Wholbsome  as  the  positin 
to  the  negative.  The  femer  pro- 
motes or  increases  oor  bodily  stzeofth,* 
the  latter  does  no  harm  to  our  pbjr- 
sicaloonstitutioii.  AndsoHsALTHrii 
more  commonly  applied  to  whsteona 
to  us  in  the  way  of  exceptioosl  bent- 
fit;  Wholesome,  to  the  neceitarieiof 
life.  Unwholesome  food  diiorpnu^ 
the  functions  of  the  body ;  healthy  tf 
and  recreation  improve  the  ^hjv/^ 
powers.  In  like  manner,  a  wbol^ 
some  truth,  wholesome  advice,  it  ^ 
servative  of  morality  and  our  interciti' 
A  healthy  tone  of  mind  tends  to  tk 
improvement  of  our  faeultiet.  "Tbe 
wholesome  is  sasimilated  and  tdoA 
upon  by  us;  the  healthy  acts  «poa «*• 

"  A  few  cheerful  companions  in  ev  eilkl 
will  render  them  abandantlj  more  heaiA' 
pd,  for,  aeoordinK  to  the  ancient  adsfi, 
thef  will  serre  instead  of  a  oarriafre,  or,  is 
other  words*   prevent   the    ttnsi^tr*  «f 
fatigne.**— Kvox,  Bnay, 

*'Not  only  grain  has  become  somewhsl 
cheaner.  bnt    many    other    things,  \svm. 
which  the  industrious  poor  derire  an  sim 
able    and  mhoUtome  rarietj    of  food.*— > 
Smith,  WmUk  ofNatioiu, 


^ 
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Saucbriovb  and  Saldtart 
iubrikf  tlUultaru;  Mus,  health^ 
oger  and  more  pontive.  A 
na  air  tends  aotoallj  to  tita- 
ilth,  while  that  which  ia  sala- 
ds to  ruunt  it.  It  may  be 
I  that,  while  Saltttary  is  em- 
if  morals,  as  salutary  adrioe, 
lous  has  BO  such  application, 
be  added  that  Salubrious  is 
d  in  a  passiTe  sense.  Salu- 
always  actiYe.  A  salubrious 
n;  salntary  remedies. 

(A.  S.  hAl,  iound,  uhoU)  is 
d  only  of  the  human  body, 
tea  a  health  and  soundness 
are  sorriTed  impairing  effects, 
ly  of  old  age. 

Bueh,  too,  besina  to  lUI, 

r  we  tbooght  bim  strong  and  halt, 

Ws  qoito  aaethor  thing." 


be  mimbntmM  dsaaghts  with  yoar 

vhood; 

■a  has  ths  forco  ol  a  eommaad.** 

KZBG. 

I  St.  Paul  dtliTered  orar  to  S»tao« 
p  of  it  waa  aalotaiy,  tbat  the 
ght  be  aanred  in  the  daj  of  the 
M.*— Waxerlajid. 

P.     Accumulate.      Amass. 

BAr  (A.S.  hedp)  is  to  place 
I  or  substances  upon  one  an- 
>  as  to  form  some  deeree  of 
a.  The  action  is  indefinite  in 
T,  and  may  be  performed  with 
lut  rule  or  system, 
a  respect  it  differs  from  Pxlb 
y  Lat.  jnlaf  s  piU,  iuipvort ;  and 
thing  supported)  wnich  is  to 
icemeal,  and  with  system  or 
o  heap  stones  is  general ;  to 
n  is  specific.  But  even  if  the 
of  heaping  have  been  per- 
with  care,  the  heap  whien  is 
It  has  no  distinctness  of  parts, 
ther  hand,  the  word  Pilb  may 
in  a  phrase  ezpressiTe  of 
A  heap  of  ruins.  A  noble 
rehitectuxie. 

CUMULATI  (Lat.  accMmiUart, 
•  htap)  conveys  the  idea  of 
IT  desultoiy  heaping.  Men 
Dgs  when  they  know  where 
sir  hands  to  find  them ;  they 
Up  things  when  they  heap 


them  as  ther  find  ihem ;  hence  Accir- 
MVLATB  tenasmore  strongly  thanHsAP 
to  a  figuratire  or  moral  meaning.  Th« 
farmer  heaps,  but  does  not  accumulate^ 
com,  unless  ne  buys  it  up  from  diififr- 
rent  quarters  for  storing.  But  by 
indus^  and  good  fortune  ne  accumu- 
lates wealth. 

Amass  (Fr.  amaMsr,  to  piU  together, 
mosw,  a  sMUf)  is  to  accumulate  in 
large  quantitiea  what  is  of  substantial 
Talue,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
store  or  fund ;  as  to  amass  wealth  or 
leaminr:  while  that  which  is  accu- 
mulatea  may  be  of  no  ralue ;  as  an 
accumulation  of  old  clothes,  or  mud 
at  a  riTer's  mouth. 


"  The  whole  performaaee  it  not  io  much 
a  regular  Ihbrie  aa  a  4h9>  of  ahiaing  mate- 
riala  thrown  together  hr  accident,  which 
atxikea  rather  wuh  the  aole 


of  aatnDondona  min,  than  the  elegant  grai^ 
dear  or  a  flaiahedpu^t.**— JoaicsoB. 

We  heap  things  of  the  same  or  di^ 
ferent  Idnds;  we  accumulate  things 
of  the  aame  land. 

"  He  did  eoneeiTe  that  it  waa  against  the 
flrat  priaeiplee  of  Natnre  and  fklse,  thnt  an 
hei^p  or  aceumulation  shonld  be  and  not  be 
ofhomogeneoaathin^;  and  therefore  that 
which  in  ita  flrat  being  ia  not  treasonable 
can  nerer  eonjfer  to  make  op  an  oeeumulatiDe 
^SUtU  Driate. 


"The  heire  ahall  waale  the  whenrded 
foldvoaiaaMd  wtthmveh  payBe.*— Subbxt. 

HEARKEN.    Attend.    Listen. 

These  terms  have  each  a  primary 
and  secondary  meaning.  The  primary 
meaning  belongs  to  the  acts,  the  se* 
oondary  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
acts.  The  primary  meaning  of  to 
HBABEEir  (A.S.  mfrenian)  is  volun- 
tarilr  and  specificaUy  to  exercise  the 
fiMttlty  of  hearing;  of  Attend  (Lat. 
attendirey  to  turn  to,  to  give  heed  to)  to 
perform  the  mental  act  of  bringing 
the  understanding  to  bear  on  what  is 
so  heard;  and  of  Listen  (A.S.A/j^<taA) 
to  hearken  and  attend  conjointly  with 
some  degree  of  propensity  or  interest, 
llie  secondary  meanings  are  in  accor- 
dance with  uieae.  Wis  hearken  to 
injunctions,  commands.  We  attend 
to  instmetions  or  adTice.  We  listen 
to  entreaty  or  persuasion. 

"  Bnt  here  aha  eomea ;  I  Ikirly  ttep  aside 
And  hearken^  if  1  may.  her  bnsinen." 

MiLTOX. 
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"  He  now  prenured 
To  tpemk,  whereat  their  donbled  ranks  they 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him 

ronnd. 
With  all  his  peers;   attention  held  them 


mnte. 


MiLTOX. 


"  The  external  ear,  we  are  tdd,  had  ac> 
qnired  a  distinct  motion  upward  and  back- 
ward, which  was  observable  whenever  the 
patient  listened  to  anything  whidi  he  did 
not  distinctly  hear."— Paixt. 

H£ARTY.  Sincere.  Cordial. 
Frank.  Candid.  Open.  Ingenu- 
ous.    Warm. 

Hearty  is  baring  the  heart  in  a 
thine — earnest,  sincere.  Heartinets 
implies  honesty,  simplicity,  and  cor- 
diality ;  but  the  term  leans  rather  to 
expressing  the  outward  demonstration 
of  feeline  than  any  (^uali^of  the  feel- 
ing itself,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
excluded ;  as  a  hearty  desire,  a  hearty 
laugh,  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  to 
return  hearty  thanks.  So  a  hearty  meal 
is  one  partaken  of  with  good-will  in- 
stead of  with  a  languid  or  sickly  ap- 
petite. 

*' Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a 

tester. 
He  bade  me  most    heartily   welcome    to 

Chester."  Cotton. 

Sincere  (Lat.  tincirtu),  unlike 
Hearty,  expresses  nothing  of  the 
strength  of  feeling,  but  only  denotes 
that  it  is  genuine,  and  not  pretended. 
Sincere  is  very  often  mistaken  for 
Hearty,  as  in  the  common  phrase,  **  I 
retummy  moit  iincere  thankt."  Thanks 
are  either  sincere  or  not  Sincerity 
does  not  admit  of  degrees,  though  ^e 
exhibition  of  feeling  does.  Sincerity 
IS  when  the  man  dis^ises  nothing 
from  others  or  from  himself;  and  so 
may  be  predicated  both  of  principle 
and  of  practice  or  demeanour.  It  is 
truth  or  truthfulness  of  motive.  Sin- 
cerity combines  reality  of  conviction 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  wiUi  purity 
or  freedom  from  unfairness  or  dis- 
honesty. Unless  these  be  combined,sin- 
cerity  becomes  a  very  fallacious  term. 

"  And  a  good  man  may  likewise  know 
when  he  obeys  God  sineeray.  Not  but  that 
men  often  deceive  themselves  with  an  opi- 
nion, or  at  least  a  groundless  hope,  of  their 
own  tinoeritv.  But  if  they  will  deal  fairly 
with  themselves,  and  use  due  care  and  dili- 
gence, there  are  very  few  cases  (if  any) 
wherein  they  may  not  know  their  own  sin- 
centy  in  any  act  of  obedience  to  Ood.    For 


what  can  a  man  know 

if  not  the  reality  of  his  own  iatcatioas."- 

TiLLOTSOK. 

Cordial  (Lat.  earli''^  $tmn  tf  w, 
cordis,  the  heart}  is  the  Latin  Soni  i 
the  Saxon  Hbarty,  and  difet  rtfher 
in  the  mode  of  applicatioa  thin  iate 
essence  of  the  meaning.  Coroial  ii 
more  subjective.  Hrartt,  more  ob- 
jective. Cordial  feelings;  heutr 
manifestations  of  them.  Cordial  tkiabt 
are  thanks  warmly  felt,  hearty  thsaks 
are  thanks  warmly  expreased 

As  Sing  ER  E  relates  to  the  dispositioB, 
so  Frank  (Fr.^ne,  L.  Lat/rsKw, 
free)  and  Candid  ( Lat.  coarfMni. v*iir, 
guHtleu)  relate  to    the  spesca  tod 
manner,    lliat  man  is  frank  who  a 
open  and  anieoerved  in  the  expeanoe 
of  his  sentiments,  whatever  ther  Btj 
be.  That  man  ia  candid  who  is  nir  of 
mind,  without  prejudice,  ready  to  ad- 
mit his  own  fitults  or  errors.    Ia  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  Candour  is  tliat 
absence  of  reserve  or  dissimohtioa 
which  comes  from  pnri^,  itmoocnee, 
and  guileleasness.  Sincerity  prereoti 
a  man  from  saying  one  thing  while  be 
thinks  another.  It  is  a  virtue.  Fnak- 
ness  makes  him  sp«ak  as  he  tbinb. 
It  is  the  natural  effect  of  dispontioa. 
The  sincere  man  will  not  deceire,  the 
frank  man  will  not  dissemble.  Saase- 
rity  is  a  security  in  the  interooane  of 
the^rf.    Frankness  fiicilitotessKtti 
intercourse. 

"  Then  would  Britain  and  Ireland  bm 
but  one  interest;  and  it  is  rank  sbrarditT 
in  poUtioi  to  eziwcC  any  cordaahty  huttm 
them  whilst  their  interests  are  sofaiT**' 
—Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watson, 

**  Reserve  with  franhness,  art  with  twA 

allied. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride." 

Popa, 
Candour  is  openness  towards  obb* 
self;  frankness,  towards  others. 

"  If  our  modern  iafldels  reeei^rod  thsN 
matters  with  that  rmirfoiir  aad  sniiiwf  s 
which  they  deoerre,  we  shookl  not  sse  thea 
act  with  sneh  a  spirit  of  bitt•raes^  ans- 
gance,  and  malice.*'— ^Mctetor. 

Openness  ( A.  S.  open)  denotes  no 
more  than  an  opposite  tendmey  to 
that  of  concealment,  reticence,  or  re- 
serve. It  is  a  less  active  quality  than 
frankness;  and,  while  openness  is 
consistent  with  timidity.  frankuMi 
implies  iome  degree  of  boldness. 


VENj 

Nvous  (Lat.  inghiuus)  implies 
anent  moral  Quality.  A  man 
not  remarkable  for  franknesa, 
heart  thorou^U/  ingenaous, 
,  a  lover  of  integrity,  and  a 
r  dissimalation.  Men  of  retir- 
iner  are  often  trul j  ingenuous ; 
enuousness  is,  after  all,  more 

0  modesty  than  to  frankness. 

M  relates  to  all  the  feeling, 

licates  the  quality  of  specific 

as  entertained  in  a  high  de- 

We  speak,  therefore,  of  the 

1  of  resentment  as  well  as  of 
lip. 

heir  freqaent  changa  of  oompaay 
Idicrt)  acquire  good  breeding  aad 
tc»  of  behavtoor."— Hums. 
eraAgelistj  ingenuously  confeu  the 
rio«r  of  the  apoetlea  on  some  occa- 

JORTXV. 

jrooag  plainlj  need  It  (admonition) 
I  they  are  jnst  entering  into  the 
ith  little  knowledge,  leM  ezperi- 
id  jet  icarcelf  even  any  distrost, 
'elj  ipiriu  and  warm  paiaions  tu 
them,  and  time  to  go  a  great  way 
r  they  do  not  go  right."->8E0KXB. 

LTHEN.    Pagan.    Gentile. 

THBN  (A.S.  AciSffi,  orig.  a 
on  a  heathy  xoild  region)  is  a 
ow  employed  to  comprise  all 
or  religions  besides  Chris- 
,  Jodaism,  and  Mohammedan- 
Air  (Lat.  paganuSf  one  dwelling 
(•#»,  pdgut)  originally  denoted 
wDO  were  remote  from  the 
lof  Christianity  and  drilization. 

riLS  (Lat.  gentilitf  eenUm,  a 
I  bore,  under  the  Hebrew  term 
be  meaning  of  all  men  who  had 
«iTed  the  Jewish  rite  of  cir- 
ion.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
by  the  Christians  to  all  who 
ot  Cbrintians  or  Jews.  In  ciril 
I  a  Gentile  was  one  who  was  not 
ID.  The  distinction  at  present 
ing  between  Heathen  and 
is  that  the  former  denotes  a 
eed,  the  latter  a  superstitious 
p.  Heatlien  superstitions  and 
idolatries.  When  used  as  an 
\y  Heathen  has  always  an  un- 
ible  sense.  Not  so  Pagan  ;  as 
trt  or  architecture  is  employed 
;aate  those  simply  which  Cluris- 
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tiani^  has  had  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing. Gentile  is  a  national  term 
expressing  those  who  were  not  Jews. 
Heathen,  a  national  term  expressing 
those  who  were  not  conyerted  to 
Christianity.  Pagan,  an  individual 
term  denoting^  those  who  remained 
idolaters  in  spite  of  Christianity. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathent  who  nerer  did«  nor  wit£>nt  mi- 
racle could,  hear  the  name  ot  Christ,  were 
yet  in  a  possibility  of  ■alTation.*'->DBY- 
DBr. 

"  The  min  of  Rtyanitm  in  the  age  of 
Theodoms  is  perhaps  the  only  ezamfMe  of 
the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
popular  superstition,  and  may  therefore 
deserre  to  be  considered  as  a  singular 
erent  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind." — 

QlBBON. 

"A  light  to  lighten  the  GentiUa,  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." — Engtisk 
BibU, 

HEAVEN.  Heavens.  Para- 
dise. 

Heaven  (connected  with  heave  ^ 
the  place  raised  alojt)  is  opposed  to 
eartA.  It  is  the  upper  vault  of  the 
firmament.  Spiritually  it  is  the  abode 
of  God  and  ot  immortal  spirits  or  in* 
telltgences,  and  is  thus  opposed  to 
hell ;  a  place  of  light  and  joy  as  op- 
posed to  darkness,  misery,  and  doom. 
The  idea  is  vague,  yet  not  obscure. 
It  expresses  a  definite  reality.  Hea- 
vens represents  the  variable  aspect 
of  the  regions  above  the  earth  in  tneir 
physical  character.  So  the  stars  of 
neaven,  the  serene  or  starry  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens.  The  moralist 
and  the  divine  treat  of  H  b  aven.  The 
astronomer  and  astrologer,  in  different 
wajTS,  study  the  Heavens. 

Paradise  (Heb.  pardisy  Gr.  iro^- 
^fio^ec),  is  literally  a  garden,  the  earthly 
paradise  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  heavenly.  As  Heaven  is  the  abode 
of  purity,  brightness,  and  happiness, 
so  Paradise  is  the  place  of  perfect  en- 
joyment. It  is  God  and  His  presence 
that  constitute  heaven.  It  is  for  the 
most  the  speculations  of  men  that 
create  a  paradise.  Some  nations 
seem  to  combine  the  idea  of  a  spiri- 
tual heaven  with  that  of  a  sensual 
paradise.  Accordingly  the  word 
Pabadisb  lends  itself  to  familiar  treat* 
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ment ;  ts^  a  paradiie  of  luxury,  indo- 
lence,  gmietjr,  iweets ;  a  fools'  para- 
dise. 

HEAVENLY.  Cilmtial,  Di- 
vine.    GODUIB. 

Hkatenly  is  of  or  belonging  to 
heaven  ^A.  S.  heofon,  connected  with 
ktovt — tne  place  heaied  or  raited),  in 
its  fullest  sense  materia]  and  spiritual, 
and  so  like  those  pure  spirits  with 
which  hearen  is  peopled :  *'  heayenljr 
bodies,"  *' heayexujr  bliss,  **  heaTenlj 
virtues." 

Celestial  (Lat.  eedestit,  cff/um, 
heaven)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Saxon  Heavenly,  but  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  ideas  of  heathen 
religions;  while  Heavenly  baa  been 
consecrated  to  Christian  ideas.  Ce- 
lestial is  also  rather  a  poetic  than  a 
prosaic  term. 

Divine  ( Lat.  divinut)  is  restricted 
to  the  person  of  God  or  celestial  be- 
ings, and  is  not  emploj^ed  of  the  ma- 
terisl  heavens;  as,  Divine  Being,  Di- 
vine excellences,  not  Divine  bodies. 
The  term  is  always  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter, though  not  always  strictly 
personal ;  as  Divine  beauty,  that  is, 
oeauty  as  of  a  Divine  being ;  the  Di- 
vine will,  or  will  of  God.  Goouse. 
like  God,  or  like  a  God,  is  not  used 
simply  as  a  qualifying  term,  like 
Heavenly  and  Divine,  but  is  a  term 
of  great  praise,  whether  of  individuals 
or  Qualities:  as,  a  godlike  form,  the 
godlike  quality  of  forgiveness. 

"  Endoed  with  heavenfy  virtQet.**— JE^ 

"  That  mind  will  never  bs  vaoant  whkh 
is  frequently  recalled  hj  stated  dnties  to 
meditations  on  eternal  interests  ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long  which  is  spent  in  obtain- 
ing some  new  qualifleataon  for  eelettial 
happiness.  ** — Rmnbier, 

"  Which  Divine  revelatioa  both  the  ne- 
cessities of  men  and  their  natural  notions 
of  Ood  gave  them  reasonable  gronnd  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  for." — Clarke. 

"Vain,  wretched  creatnre,  how  art  thoa 

misled. 
To  think  thy  wit   these  oodlike  notions 

bradl 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy 

minil. 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler 


kind.' 


Dbtdbv. 


HEED.    Cars.    Attintioii. 

Heed  (A.  S.  h^dan,  to  take  tm) 
combines  Attention  and  Caei;  bit, 
while  Attention  (Lat.  mttenitrtytt 
turn  to,  to  give  to)  has  the  psm 
sense  of  a  cveful  ^ving  of  the  mmi 
to  anything  that  is  proposed  to  it, 
Heed  has  exclusive  reUtioa  to  wbit 
concerns  one's  own  interests.  Om 
pays  attention  to  another ;  one  tska 
need  to  one's  own  ways.  Heeds 
practical  attention  on  motives  of  ess> 
tion. 

Care  (A.  S.  oaru,  care,  torrem)  il 
also  cautious  rerad,  but  may  be  ex- 
ercised on  behalf  of  others  ss  well  m 
one's  self.  To  t^e  care  of  snodKr, 
would  be  to  associate  with  hia.  To 
take  heed  of  him,  would  be  to  vnid 
him  in  care  for  yourself.  Caes  ex- 
tends to  actiomi;  Hxed  and  ArrEn* 
tion  are  confined  to  thought,  except 
when  Attention  means  thoagbt  a 
the  sense  of  waiting  on  another. 

*'  He  who  eonaiders  what  Taeitas,  9*^ 
nins,  Seneca  say  of  Tib^ns  and  Us.icip. 
will  find  bow  necessary  it  was  fbr  o«r 
Sarioor,  if  He  would  not  die  as  s  oisusil 
and  a  traitor,  to  take  great  keed  to  Bii 
words  and  actions.** — Locks. 

**  With  as  much  eure  and  little  bort  m 
doth  a  mother  use." — Chapmav,  Bmer. 

«*  Due  attention  to  the  inside  of  boob, 
and  due  eontempt  Ibr  the  outside.  '•  tlw 
proper  relation  between  a  man  of  •eawtsd 
his  books. "— CHESTRRrUCLD. 

HEINOUS.  Flagitious,  fi*- 
GRANT.    Atrocious. 

Heinous  (Fr.  kaineux,  haine,  bstn^ 
is  strictly  hateful,  odious;  be«e, 
hatefully  bad.  That  is  heinoof  wbieb 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  aggisTilfld 
crime  or  offence. 

ThatisFLAomous  (lM,ftiMf^ 
JUgttium,  a  frumnif  uiamte)  iniieb  a 
disgracerally  and  snamefiiUy  bad  is 
persons,  practices,  or  times. 

Flagrant  ^Lat.  flagram,  J&grHit^ 
to  bum)  marks  more  strongly  thsa 
Flagitious  the  striking  characttf,  or 
glaring  badness  of  the  tbin^.    A  fla- 
gitious thing  may  be  done  in  secret; 
a  flagrant  crime,  misrepresentatioo, 
or  violation  of  duty,  is  one  of  which 
the  public  necessarily  takes  oogiii> 
sance.  Flagrant,  unlike  Flag mous, 
applies  to  error  as  well  as  crime. 


] 
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Atkocioui  (Lttt  itrdeem)  otrries  th« 
mI  back  to  the  eouroey  and  repre- 
itB  it  AS  springing  from  a  Tiolent  or 
rag«  mpintj  or  attended  with  aggra- 
tin^  eureomataneea.  Heinous  and 
AomAKT  intenaify  specific  kindi  of 
ion ;  FLAomoui  and  Amocioua 
I  ninply  applicable  to  actions.  So 
ptious  or  atrocious  deeds ;  heinoos 
idty;  a  flagrant  blonder.  Flaoi- 
nm  expresses  the  badness  of  the 
sd  ;  Atbocious,  the  hadnfss  of  the 
ttxre,  as  one  of  riolent  and  energetic 


17  ftvthon  who  hsTe 
k  whcrtin  tlie  nftlignity  of  a  U«  coo- 
aad  set  ftnth  in  proper  eolonn  ths 
of  tb«  oBtam.-SpetUiiior, 

s  to  be  remarked  that  all 
epithets  appertain  to  character 
deeds,  but  are  not  directlpr  ap- 
ble.  We  cannot  saj  a  bemoas, 
^ranty  or  flagitious  man,  nor  verj 
Biljr  an  atrocious  msn;  but  an 
noGKnis  tjrant,  a  heinous  ofFenoe, 
lagitioiis  character.  Milton,  bow- 
er, in  an  old-fltthioned  waj, 
f»:— 
"*  P«Biflhiag  tjmata  sad  JbgiUomt  par- 

liT«s.-— 


**  BaiDad  Cftrtuies  i 
Oietro, 

«riM  of  Bsoehiis  wtrs  mU 

I  tar  aa  esaaple  of  eormptcd  rites  sad 

niscliicf  they  niodaeed,  for  they  were 

rtf  mad  ^^lagnnufy  oormpted."— Wab- 

Dniaa  Lagatum, 

e  Cafaline  wm  tried   far  some 
mimlen*  BUU17  of  the  eoomlmn 
m  hie  fkrovr.  and  gere  him  na 
eelleat  chnricter.'*~BX8H0P  POBTXUS. 

HELP.  Aid.  Succour.  Surpoar. 
Hblp  and  Aid  maj  be  here  treated 
I  identical.    For  their  finer  points  of 

MtTtnOBy  tt§  JIBLV. 

Hxf^  is  of  senrice  to  os  in  our  work 
>  eflbrts,  Succour  (Fr.  tteourtf  Lat. 
to-Riifts)  is  of  serrice  against  dan- 
*Ty  and  Support  (Lat.  tupportare)  at 
1  times.  The  support  is  required  by 
«  indiTidual  who  is  too  weak  ibr  the 
tnstion  in  which  he  is  placed.  Sue- 
inr  is  that  which  he  implores  who  is 
o  weak  against  the  enemy  that  at- 
eks  him ;  help  that  which  he  seeks 
bo  is  too  weas  for  the  work  or  task 
ith  which  he  is  charged.  Religion 
ight  to  be  a  support  under  the  trials 


of  life,  a  succour  against  its  tempta- 
tions and  passions,  a  help  in  efiorts 
after  yirtue.  The  need  of  a  support 
proTCs  only  weakness;  the  need  of 
nelp  adds  the  idea  of  action ;  the  need 
ofsuceourinroWes  that  of  fear.  Help, 
inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  implies  ac- 
tion, is  onlj  applicable  to  liring 
agents;  succour,  iuTcdring  danger, 
is  applicable  to  all  things  that  may 
fiUl  mto  it ;  support,  impljring  weak- 
ness, whether  in  a  physical  or  moral 
sense,  is  applicable  to  what  is  animate 
or  inanimate.  80  one  ipcaks  of  sup- 
porting a  statement,  helping  or  aid- 
ing a  man,  succouring  a  falling  state. 

HELP.  Aid.  Assist.  Succour. 
Reusyi. 

To  Help  (A.  S.  helpan)  is  the 
broadest  of  these  terms,  of  which  the 
rest  are  modifications.  It  denotes 
the  furnishing  of  additional  power, 
means  of  delireranoe,  or  relief:  as  to 
help  a  man  in  his  work ;  to  help  him 
to  escape;  to  help  his  sickness,  his 
infirmities,  or  his  troubles. 

To  Aid  (Fr.  aider,  Lat.  adjwtar§. 
See  Bracket)  is  less  energetic  than 
Help,  and  lends  itself  better  to  that 
inactive  kind  of  assistance  which  is 
rendered  by.  or  rather  deriyed  from, 
inanimate  things.  ''I  fell,  but  re- 
ooyered  myself  by  the  help  of  a 
firiend."  "I  croaaed  the  mountains 
safe  with  the  aid  of  a  chart  and  a 
staff."  To  aid  is  to  help  by  co-opera- 
tion, and,  in  some  instances,  to  enable 
to  help  one's  self.  There  is  a  plain  and 
matenal  force  in  Help  which  is  by  no 
means  so  stronrly  expressed  by  Aid. 
Hence  Aid  is  the  better  term  where 
finer  work  is  doing,  especially  the 
work  of  the  mind,  as  "  aid  to  re- 
flexion." Help  more  directly  pro- 
motes the  end,  aid  facilitates  the  pro- 


AssiST  (Lat.  oisiMtire,  to  gtand  By,  to 
defend  at  counaeL)  is  purely  personal, 
though  auUtanee  is  used  with  more 
latitude.  It  would  not  be  permissible 
to  say,  '*My  stick  assisted  me  to 
rise;  '  yet  we  might  say,  "  I  rose 
with  the  assistance  of  my  stick; "  the 
simple  word  H  elp  or  A  i  d  would,  how- 
eyer,  be  much  better.  Help  is  some- 
thing more  urgently  needea  than  as- 
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miUnoe.  Help  if  required  in  laboar, 
dinger,  difllculties,  and  the  like ;  as- 
•igtanoe  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  or 
the  performance  of  a  work.  AisiB- 
tance  suppoves  the  pretence  of  a  need, 
which  the  assists  stands  by  to  watch 
and  to  supply  to  the  best  oC  his  power, 
streng^,  and  judgement.  He  who  is 
doin^  needs  often  to  be  assisted ;  he 
who  IS  suffering,  to  be  helped.  The 
man  who  is  attacked  bj  roboers  needs 
help,  not  assistance,  unless,  after  his 
rescue,  he  should  find  himself  strong 
enough  to  endeavour  to  rout  or  cap* 
ture  uem. 

Succour  (Latfuccurrj^,  to  runup 
to)  relates  to  a  condition  of  trouble 
or  distress,  and  implies  celerity  and 
timeliness  in  the  aid  brought. 

To  Relieve  (Fr.  rtltver,  Lat  KvU, 
light)  is  to  Ughten  of  a  burden,  or  to 
lighten  the  burden  itself.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
burden,  as  pain,  distress,  poverty. 
We  help  generally ;  we  aid  the  we.ik ; 
we  assist  the  struggling ;  we  succour 
the  indigent  or  bereaved ;  we  relieve 
the  needy,  the  afflicted,  or  the  anxious. 
The  aider  should  be  active,  the  helper 
strong,  the  assister  wise,  the  succourer 
timely,  the  reliever  sympathizing. 
"'Who   trmrels  hj  the  wwrj  wAadering 

To  come  onto  hit  wiahed  home  in  hute, 
Aad  meets  a  flood  that  doth  hit  pMMge 

■t*7, 
!•  not  great  gnce  to  help  him  over  put. 
Or  free  hit  feet  that  in  tno  mire  stick  ikst.*' 

Spknser. 

"  Aideri,  advisers,  and  abettart."  — 
Blaokstoks. 

"Bnt  genius  and  learning,  when  thef 
meet  in  one  person,  are  mntnally  and 
greatly  assistant  to  eat*h  other  ;  and  in  the 
poetical  art  Horace  declares  that  either, 
withoat  the  other,  ean  do  little."— Bkat- 
Tix. 

"  The  devotion  of  life  or  fbrtnne  to  the 
tuccour  of  the  poor  is  a  height  of  virtue  to 
which  hnmanitv  has  never  arisen  by  its 
own  power."— Ta/Zer. 

'*  The  inferior  rankt  of  people  no  longer 
looked  vpon  that  order  at  they  had  done 
before,  at  the  comlbrters  of  their  distress 
and  the  rductrs  of  their  indigence.** — 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 

HERESY.   Heterodoxy.  Schism. 

HsRB8T(Gr.  SifC0-ic,  a  choice^  Eccles. 
hertsy)  is  a  new  opinion  in  religion  set 


up  by  an  individaal  or  a  sect  tpioA 
the  old,  and  is  taken  to  relate  to  fmr 
damental  and  vital  points. 

Hetbrodoxt  (Gr.  tTtfstifk,  «mr 

ofopinitm)  is  a  milder  term,  tad  de- 
notes slighter  deviations  or  defrciiii 
the  creed,  for  which  the  person  is  ibc  Wi 
necessarily  responsible;  for  hetHo*, 
doxy  may  be  the  result  of  an  iafxtet 
theolog^y,  while  heresy  is  delibertteh 
maintained. 

Schism  (Gr.  0^&-fca,  a  iimM^ 
tehism )  is  a  rending  of  external  naify 
or  reli^ous  communion,  of  whia 
heresy  is  often  the  cause. 

"  The  word  heresy  is  Greek,  and  liftBito 
a  taking  of  anything,  particalaHy  tkt 
taking. of  an  opinion.  Aft»  the  stsiirof 
philosophy  began  in  Greece,  and  the  phi^ 
sophers  disaffreeing  among  thenselTn  hsi 
started  many  qaestaoos,  not  oaly  sbasl 
things  natnral,  bnt  also  moral  and  errii. 
because  erery  man  took  what  apsioa  ht 
pleased  each  several  oauiion  was  callfd  s 
heresy,  which  si^fled  no  more  tins  s 
private  opinion  withovt  rafersaet  to  trstk 
or  &lsehood."~HoBBS. 

'*  Heterodoxy  was  to  a  Jew  bat  asotkr 
word  for  disloyalty,  and  a  Mai  to  we  the 
rigonr  of  the  law  execntod  on  that  ame 
was  the  honoor  of  a  Jewish  tatyect'- 
HuRD. 

"  Schism  is  a  rent  or  dirision  is  tk 
Chnreh  when  it  comes  to  the  separstiBf  of 
confrregatiuns,  and  may  also  kanes  tat 
tmo  Chnreh  as  well  as  to  a  fklte.'''-Mjl- 
TOH. 

HIDE.  CoNcxAL.  Stcim. 
Cover.   Screen.   Sheltke.  Sbiua 

Hide  (A.  S.  hidan)  iM  so  to  place 
physically  ss  to  render  invisible,  or» 
to  treat  morally  as  to  make  impercep- 
tible.   Strictly  speaking,  this  is  *& 
act  of  a  Toluntarjr  agent;  but  tbe 
licence  of  collo(|uial    language  em- 
ploys the  term  in  the  sense  (H  van 
exclusion  from  view;  as. "Tbe  tieei 
hide  the  bouse."    To  hide,  howerer, 
is  always  positive,   while  Coscial 
(IaL  conceldre)  may  be  negative.    A 
man  hides  his  feelings  by  a  delibente 
effort,  or  by  misleading  the  mindi  o( 
others;    he    conoeala    his  intentions 
sometimes  by  simply  not  revesling 
them.    To  conceal  is  almost  invtria- 
bly  to  hide  with  intention.  The  httk 
brook  is  hidden  when  it  is  oveigrown 
by  foliage.    On  the  other  haim,  thi> 
snake  lies  in  the  graaa  concealed.    To 


■% 


ous] 


more  simple  and,  as  it  were, 
iorement.  To  conceal  is  more 
B  and  leflexiTe.  When  sud- 
rpriaed  men  hide  what  thej 
iflh  to  he  eeen  in  their  poises- 
"hej  conceal  it  heforehand  if 
cipate  a  Tisit  of  inspection. 

a  from  ftll  cvcAtiirefl  kida  the 
».•»— Pop*. 

est  grwmA  upon  which  tiich  u 
to  promtM  themselves  security 
the  discorerj  aad  pnnishment  of 
is  the  opioion  which  thef  hare 
im  •iDinilu'  art  and  rmining  to 
em  from  the  knowledse.  or  at 
leir  power  to  rescue  them  from 
letioa  of  any  earthly 'jodge."— 

'B  (Lat  ucemXrt,  toieparatt, 
etus)  is  never  used  in  other 
jsioU  sense,  and  denotes  the 
ad  pnrposea  hiding  of  what 
orable  nature.  Under  this 
8  self  must  be  included* 

[feole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  ad- 
donht  in  any  man  how  long  this 
iieea  working,  how  many  tricks 
fimd  with  the  Dean's  (Swift's) 
r  they  were  $ecreted  baai  time 
-POPX. 

Becrstb  commonlj  supposes 
thy  or  unlawfiil  motive.  In 
»Be,  and  not  as  a  synonym  of 
Seckbtb  is  used  of  organic 
1  j  so  the  snail  secretes  the 
>r  which  the  shell  is  formed. 

iTKR  (0.  Fr.  eovrir,  Lat.  co- 
I  only  accidentally  to  hide ; 
r  concealment  from  view 
result  of  total  covering  and 
omstsaces,  as  the  non-trans- 
*f  the  covering  material.  It 
Merved  that  hiding  and  con- 
imply  an  impossibility  of 
lercetvingy  though,  of  course, 
possibility  of  detection.  A 
Qcealed  or  hidden  in  ^  cup* 
It  he  is  not  so  if  his  form 

covered  by  some  covering 
chibits  the  outline  of  his 
less  owing  to  some  circum- 
*  searcher  fiuled  to  observe 
ete  covering  on  the  one  side, 

to  produce  non-recognition 

her,  is  needful  to  constitute 

mt.    All  that  is  essential  to 

is   super-extension ;    aoy- 
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thing  else  as  concealment  is  acciden- 
tal. 

"  Cover  thy  head,  eover  thy  head,  nay, 
prithee,  be  eoeered.**— 'Bsakispxakb. 

ScBBBN  (O.  Fr.  eseran,  Mod.  Fr. 
^ran,  a  terten)  is  to  place  in  relation 
to  an  interposed  obstacle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  or  concealment.  In 
the  former  case,  the  influence  may 
not  be  such  as  to  render  invisibility 
necessary,  as  to  screen  from  wind  of 
draught  by  a  plantation  or  a  tran» 
parent  glass  partition. 

ToSrbltbr  (connected  with  shield, 
A.  S.  fcyldariy  to  thieldf  to  protect)  is 
verv  nearly  the  same  as  Screen  ;  but 
while  ScasEN  is  employed  of  protec- 
tion against  the  less  violent,  Shelter 
is  used  of  the  more  violent,  annoy- 
ances. Shelter  also  is  more  complete 
than  ScRBBN.  Screening  is  partial 
shelter.  To  sereen  from  harm:  to 
shelter  from  attacks;  to  screen  from 
the  sun  or  the  wind ;  to  shelter  from 
the  storm  and  blast ;  to  screen  from 
blame  ',  to  shelter  from  violence. 

"A  ridge  of  hills 
That  icreened  the  fruits  of  th*  earth  and 

seats  of  men 
From  cold  sepUntrion  blasts." 

Mzltob; 

**ItwasastUl 
And  calmv  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheUerad 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hill." 

SPKHBRR. 

Shield  (A.S.  tefld),  while  it  bears 
generally  the  same  meaning  as  Scrbbit 
and  Shelter,  involves  more  the  idea  of 

feraonal  effort,  and  voluntary  action, 
t  is  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  or  defence.  Generally 
speaking  arrangements  screen,  cir- 
cumstances shelter,  persons  shield. 

"QoAtehild*  ns  fro  the  wen*."— B. 
BauHinb 

HIDEOUS.    Sboceing. 

Hideous  (O.  Fr.&u/«tix)  is  primarily 
frightful  to  oehold,  as  a  hideous  mon- 
ster. It  has  been  extended  to  sounds, 
as  a  hideous  noise.  The  effect  of 
the  hideous  is  produced  through  the 
senses  or  the  imagination,  not  through 
the  pure  reason. 

SBOCEiiro  (Fr.  ehocy  a  thoehf  a  eoUi^ 
ffon)  acts  with  more  sudden  effect, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  moral  feelings 
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and  thft  taste.  Thingi  can  be  onlj 
eaaoaUj  shocking;  bot  hideousness 
IS  a  permanent  qoalitj.  Tbe  hideous 
oontradiets  onlj  oeantj ;  the  shocking 
contradicts  morality. 

"  The  wsr«duiee  eooiista  of  »  gntA  rm- 
notj  of  Tiolent  modoa*  And  kiieoua  coator- 
tiona  of  tha  limbs,  during  which  the  coan> 
t«nane«  alao  performa  iu  part."— Cook's 
Voyaget. 


•<< 


The 
laniM, 


he  groMMt  <ad  most  thockmg  tiI- 

."-49BCKXS. 


HIGH.    Tall.    Lofty. 

High  (A,  8.  hMi),  as  regards  their 
purely  pnjsical  i4>plicationy  has  an 
additional  sense  to  that  of  the  other 
two,  as  denoting,  1,  continuous  ex- 
tension upwards^  and  2,  position  at 
ajpoint  or  eleration.  A  tree  may  be 
hi^hy  tan,  or  lofty.  Clouds  are  hi|^h 
without  being  tall.  In. the  sense  in 
which  jt  ia  synonymous  with  the 
other  t#o,  High  denotes  considerable 
deration.  So  we  say,  a  high  house, 
but  not  a  high  man. 

TALLCoriein  uncertain)  means  high 
in  stature,  that  is,  with  a  slendemess 
as  well  as  height,  and  implies  growth 
upwards,  natiual  or  artificial.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  tall  man,  tree,  column, 
mast,  but  not  of  a  tall  mountain  or 
house. 

LoPTT  {loftj  an  upper  rocm^  prop, 
meaning  air;  A.  S.  iuf't,  Ger.  luft) 
denotes  an  imposing  elevation,  or  the 
union  of  expansion  with  height ;  as  a 
lofty  room.  High  and  Lopty  are 
applicable  to  moral  characteristics; 
Tall  is  not. 

"  The  full  blasinii  sxm. 
Which  now  aat  high  in  hit  meridian  tower.** 

HXLTOK. 

"  I  fear  to  go  out  of  my  depth  in  soimd- 
mg  imaginary  fords  which  are  real  ^Ih, 
and  wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philoso- 
phers hare  been  drowned,  while  none  of 
them  erer  got  orer  to  the  science  they  had 
in  ▼iow."— BOLDfOBBOKX. 

"  Did  arer  any  coDc^neror  loftify  seated 
in  his  triumphal  chanot  yield  a  spectacle 
so  gdiant  and  magnificent  1 "— Ba&bow. 

HILARITY.       Joviauty    or 

JOLUTY. 

These  differ  as  the  subjects.  Hila- 
rity (Fr.  hilarity,  LaX,  hilaritatem) 
belongs  to  social  excitement,  espe- 


[HIQfl] 

dally  of  the  table  among  more  reiiMd 
company ;  Joviality  (LsL  MtBt, 
of  or  belooflring  to  Jupiter  or  Jsm^ 
the  planet  j  upiter  having  been  n]H 
posed  to  impart  the  mirthful  dune- 
ter  to  those  who  were  bomonder  it), 
to  the  same  thing  among  thelenR* 
fined.  ^  It  is  onl j  to  state  the  mm 
thin^  in  another  form,  to  st j  tbit 
hilarity  is  more  an  affection  of  tW 
mind,  joviality  of  the  animal  ipinti. 

«*  It  (mnaie)  wiU  perform  aU  tUi  is  « 
instant,  ehetr  np  the  conatanaaee,  csyd 
aosteritj,  bring  in  kilarit^'—^wxa, 
Jtudomy  qf  Muanekoly. 

•*  The  sport  of  their  leodaat  jsewMMi  *- 
Babbow. 

HINT.    SvOOESTfON.     iKTIMATKff. 

Insinuation.     Innuendo. 

A  Hint  (A.  8.  hmtan^  te  patnai)  s 
an  indirect  communication  of  imtrne- 
tion,  the  incompletely  expreMed  fas 
of  which  has  commonly  tor  iti  cum 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  kistff 
to  speak  more  fully  and  plainly. 

SnooBSTioN  ^LaL  ts^wrissffi,  s 
hkni)  is  given  nsiblj  or  entire  to  tkt 
persons  receiving  it,  though  the  eoa- 
munication  is  commonly  conceelrf 
firom  others.  The  man  whoaikttt 
good  suggestion  claims  more  gntita^ 
tnan  the  hinter,  who  shuns  respOBA- 
bility,  unless  it  is  the  best  tbst  be 
could  do  under  the  orooBetaseea 
Both  Hint  and  Suooist  hare  ordi* 
narily  reference  to  practical  sacisiaDce 
and  directions.  Hint  referring  to  tbe 
present  or  the  past,  and  Svooisnoir 
to  the  future ;  a  hint  of  danger,  •  | 
suggestion  how  to  avoid  it.  But  flnT 
raUier  concerns  matters  of  know- 
ledge; Suggest,  matters  of  coodiict 

To  Intimate ( Lat.  tntKowre,  U^k 
hiunon)  meant  at  first  to  share  secretiy 
or  privately,  in  which  sense  it  ii*t 
present  obsolete.     It  now  mfltfu  ^ 
give  obscure  or  indirect  notice,  or  |^ 
suggest  apart  from  others.    ItiiiB 
this  point  that  Intimatb  differs  6^ 
Hint  and  Sucobst,  which  rdste  ^ 
the  affairs  of  the  person  to  wboaatbfi 
hint  or  suggestion  ia  made ;  while  l** 
TIM  ATS  may  relate  primarily  to  tb^ 
mind  or  intentions  of  him  who  msltf* 
the  intimation.  I  give  another  a  histf 
or  make  him  a  suggestion ;  intisMff 
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I  'wiihes  or  purpose.  But  the 
of  the  intimation  is  commonlj 
rhieh  the  other  is  personaUj 
ed. 

KsiNVATS  (Lat  tfiflfftifarv^  to 
§*§  way  to,  to  make  known)  is  to 
Be  gradoslljr  tnd  artfulljr,  to 
'  remote  allusion.  Like  HiNTy 
•  commonlj  from  a  wish  to 
%  fiict  or  an  mi pression  without 
ig  the  responsibility  of  plainly 
it. 

NNv  BNDo  is  a  law  term,  ez- 
^  a  manner  of  indicating  by  a 
tuondoy  gerund  of  Lat.  innuiref 
to)  a  person  or  thing  meant, 
Jierwise  there  was  some  unber- 
and  is  now  used  much  in  the 
enae  as  Iwsxhuatiok,  but  as 
zpresnre  of  speeific  aim  at 
1  eharacter  and  oooduot;  and 
ilied  in  language  of  double 
g,  as  insinuation  is  couched  in 
pe  of  indirect  application. 

hmih  flreqneDtlytaken  tlie  kmt  from 
Sns  objcetions  to  •tmgtbtn  hia 
rornby  MTOBftl  moat  msterial  eoo- 
os  and  aoDiriadiig  •nnunmta.'* — 
,Li/to/BuU. 

%f    Why  do  I  jiold  to  thmttuggeo- 

uorrid  imsga  doth  onflz  mj  halv. 
In  my  waUd  heart  knock  At  mj 

\», 

tke  VM  of  iMtare?** 

BnAMMavMAXK,  Maebotk* 

Flott,  who,  M  he  liiwe  infonned 
,  preTmilod  with  thun  to  propose 
mi^,  mnoatij  prnoed  me  to  lar 
me  opportoni^,  intimating  by  hu 
od  geotoret  that  if  I  rofoMd  a|  1 
set  hare  another."  —  Lt7DL0W« 
r. 

raatn  made  Don  Qnizote  say, '  If 
iea  ot  ehiralry  b«  lies,  ao  moat  it 
hat  there  em  waa  a  Haetor  ot  an 
,  er  a  TMaa  war.'  A  aly  atroka  of 
r  which  tnia  mortal  foa  of  ehiralry 
I  aappoaop  ingbntttio  that  the 
rwinaiirna  ware  jvat  aa  eztraTafiant 
littla  cradible  aa  the  Qothio.''^ 

Am,  by  the  way  of  mmcauCo, 
■eoa  la  made  a  aon  loeendo.** 

Chubobill. 

.ELINO.      MSBCXNARY. 

LLiiro  (A.  8.  kfr,waget)  is  one 
ires  or  acts  &gr  hire,  and  is  not 
irilj  a  term  of  Yenality,  though 
me  of  honour. 


MxacBKART  (Lat.  meremSriut^  mm 
hired  for  vfoget)  is  also  one  who  seryea 
for  wages,  but  is  en^ploy  ed  ezdusiTelj 
in  a  bad  sense  when  used  of  the  charac- 
ter, though  not  so  when  used  of  the  em- 
ployment. Hired  soldiers,  odled  mer- 
censries,  may  earn  their  wages  honour- 
ably. A  mercenary  match  IS  one  made 
for  the  sordid  lore  of  money.  The 
acting  for  profit  ezclusiyely  in  any 
way  IS  called  mercenary. 

"The  hireUna  flaeth  bacanaa  ha  ia  an 
hireHngr—BiUe. 

"  Thia  ia  to  ahow  both  how  tyranny  atanda 
in  naedof  maramory  soldiera,  and  how  thoaa 
m«reananev  are  by  mntoal  obligation  tmalj 
aaaarad  nnto  the  tyrant."— R^tBOH. 

HISTORY.     Annals.     Cbroni- 

CLES. 

Annals  (Lat.  anno/ti,  a  rseord  of 
the  oeeurrencet  of  a  year),  the  bare 
public  registration  of  erents  connected 
with  the  progress  of  a&irs  of  state, 
are  the  germ  and  rudiments  of  history. 
These  are  followed  by  Cbroniclxs 
(Gr.  xx^*^^  *^'9  BtB\U,  papers,  books, 
relating  to  ttme^  Xf^)»  ^hich  are  only 
ampler  narratives,  and  fall  short  of 
that  analysis  of  motiye  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  needed  to 
make  up  the  idea  of  philosophic 
HisTOBT.  Bjapoetiolioeiioe,AinrAia 
is  used  as  an  elegant  word  for  His- 
TOBY ;  as,  **  The  uiort  and  simple  aa- 
nals  of  the  poor."— <3ray. 

"  For  Jnatly  Caaar  aeoma  the  poat*a  lays ; 
It  ia  to  hmory  ha  tnata  for  praiaa.** 

Pops. 

"  For  among  ao  manv  writara  there  hath 
yet  none  to  my  knowladee  pnbUahad  any 
foil,  plain,  and  mere  Enguah  history.  For 
aome  of  them  of  pnrpoae  meaning  to  write 
abort  notea  in  manner  of  annate,  eommonly 
eallad  abridgmcnta,  rather  toveh  the  tisMS 
when  thinga  were  done  than  declare  the 
manner  of  the  doln^.*'— Obaytob. 

"  A  chranider  ahoold  wall  in  direra  toagves 

be  aeen. 
And  eke  in  all  the  arte  he  onght  to  haYS  a 

■iffkt. 
Whereby  he  might   the  tmth  of  direra 

actiona  deem. 
And  both  anmily  the  wants,  eorreet  tiiat  ia 

nothgat." 

Mirroitar  for  Magittratee, 

HOARD.    Tbbasubb. 

Hoabo  (A.  8.  hard)  is  to  amass 
with  commonly  some  degree  of  pri- 
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TAcj  or  aecrecj,  and  is  a  term  of  col- 
lective  application. 

Treasurs  (Fr.  tr^toTy  Lat.  thhou- 
rui)  IB  applicable  to  a  single  things  or 
to  a  number.  We  board  tbat  whicb 
we  believe  may  stand  us  in  good  stead ; 
we  treasure  tbat  whicb  is  intrinsically 
valuable,  or  on  whicb  we  personally 
place  a  value. 

"  Af  lome  lone  miser  Tinting  hit  store 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  reooonts  it 

o'er. 
JToardt  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill ; 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting 

•tiU.'* 

GOLDSXITK. 

HOLD.  Arrsst.  Detain.  Keep. 
Retain.  Preserve.  Conserve.  In- 
tercept. 

To  Hold  (A.  S.  healdafif  haldan)  as 
used  in  a  purel^r  physical  sense^  is  to 
cause  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position  or 
relation,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
voluntary  agents  and  mechanical  force 
or  support. 

To  Arrest  (O.  Fr.  artstery  to  cau$$ 
to  stop)  is  to  exercise  a  holding  power 
upon  what  is  in  action,  movement,  or 
progress,  and,  like  Hold,  may  be  eiUier 
voluntary  or  mechanical. 

To  Detain  (Lat.  dittnire)  is  a 
milder  term  than  Arrest,  the  result 
being  physical,  but  the  cause  not 
necessarily  so ;  as,  to  be  detained  by 
important  business;  or  by  physical 
causes  operating  indirectly  upon  the 
person;  as,  to  be  detained  by  an  acci- 
a«nt.  It  IS  to  hold  against  external 
movement  or  claim. 

Keep  (A.  S.  eSpan)  is  to  hold  in 
some  desirable  relation  to  one's  self, 
whether  direct  possession  or  not, 
against  separating  or  depriving  forces, 
and  hence  has  often  the  sense  of  guar- 
dianship. 

Retain  (Lat.  rWnhe)  is  to  keep  as 
srainst  any  intrinsic  alteration  or  Ion 
of  power  to  hold  ^  as,  a  metal  retains 
heat ;  I  still  retam  my  intention. 

To  Preserve  (Lat.  pressrvare)  is 
to  cause  to  continue  whole,  unbroken, 
or  unimpaired ;  as,  to  preserve  fruits, 
to  preserre  silence.  He  kept  silence, 
that  is,  as  something  from  which  he 
would  not  part.    He  held  his  tongue. 


tbat  is,  as  something  whidi  he  woitt ! 
not  allow  to  move.    He  retaiaed  )m  | 
silence,  that  is,  in  spite  of  attempts  t» 
induce  him  to  abandon  it.    He  |i» 
served  silence,   that  is,  fixm  bo^i 
broken.    The  idea  of  pre8emtioBa| 
that  of  provision  against  detownti^l 
or  destructive  influences,  socidentL] 
dangers.     Vigilance  and  the  use  of 
preventive  or  counteractive  meu»m 
the  methods  of  preservation. 

Conservation  stands  to  present 
tion  as  the  moral  to  the  mnaiik 
That  which  is  kept  in  physical  ia* 
tegri^  is  preserved,  litis  msjr  be  tbi 
act  of  a  moment,  that  which  is  cob- 
tinuously  sustained  in  moral  iotc^Ti^ 
is  conserved. 

That  is  Intercepted  (L•Li>U•^ 
edplirSf  to  intercept )  which  is  unsui 
between  two  points,  as  the  pointy 
departure  and  arrival,  or  some  Doiit 
in  space,  and  the  spectator  or  ssoilor. 
Obstructive  interposition  is  intcnep* 
tion. 


"  A  valiant  protector,  a  car^kl  ( 
and  an  happy  enlarger  of  the  htmcntsi 
repntatioQ  of  jovx  country."— Hacezit. 

"  Remember,  mortal  prinee*.  j«  be  bit 
dust.  YebenoQodi.  Uod  will  sbirtif  ii> 
tercept  your  breath."— Jotx  oa  Desaei 

"A  pereoD  lays  hold  upon  a  thiaf  vWa 
he  takes  posaessioQ  of  it,  andelsim  it  m  kii 
right  and  property.  In  tliis  wsm  t^ 
apostle  speaks  with  mnch  dilBdeBce  ui 
humility  of  his  hope  of  laTing  hold  et  ^ 
reward." — Horslbt. 

"Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never b«)- 
Arrest  me,  fboliah  feUow,  if  thoo  dsr'sL" 

SSAKSSPSIBE 

**  If  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  >fte^ 
wards  refuses  tu  restore  it,  this  injaTT^ 
sists  in  the  detaiKing^  and  not  io  the  onfiB* 
taking ;  and  the  regular  method  for  ne  i* 
reeorer  posseseion  is  by  action  of  detesie- 
-^State  Trials. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  r-B3^ 

**  ^osesoerer  sins  ye  remit,  they  M«^ 
mitted  unto  them ;  and  whoeeMevaiiaiJ* 
retain,  they  are  retained.*'— lUd, 

"  In  this  ease,  would  this  man,  thisk*** 
act  rationally,  should  he,  upon  the  ski^ 
possibility  of  escaping,  otherwise  ne^ 
the  sure  infallible  preurvatiom  of  hii  w^ 
casting  away  his  nch  goods  1  **— 8ovn> 

HOMAGE.    Fealty.    Cocet. 

Homage  (O.  Fr.  homtagSy  L  LtU 
kominatkwn,  h'tmHuem^  a  man)  was  the 
act  by  which  a  feudal  inferior  pro* 
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limMlf  to  be  the  man  or  sob- 
be  feudal  lord. 

rr  (O.  Fr.  ftalU^  Lat.  fideK- 
was  the  fidelity  of  such  a 
mnd,  more  stnctlr,  a  lower 
of  homage  made  bj  oath  on 
of  each  tenants  as  were  bound 
oalaerrioe. 

T  ^O.  Fr.  ccrtj  Mod.  Fr.  cour, 

Ma  tpaee)  is  to  endearour  to 

TOur  by  such  demeanour  or 

are  practised  at  the  courtt  of 

In   present  parlance,  we 

mage  to  men  of  excellence, 

or  power,  or,  by  a  figure  of 

to  toe  excellences  themselyes ; 

V  fealtj  to  principles  hj  which 

e  professed  to  be  ffuided,  or  to 

who  are  not  so  far  our  snpe- 

ia  implied  in  Homaob.    And 

eourt  when  we  desire  personal 

consulting  the  character  and 

*  of  the  person  to  whom  we 

>s»  are  tpiritiof  air,  and  wood,  and 

Uc  mioitten  who  come  to  pay 

noMf  and  acknowiedgo  thee  their 

ira. 

•nbt'tt  Thon  T  Boii  of  Qod,  sit  down 

4  eat."  SuLTOir. 

■•  to  win  7onr  eoniort,  and  eednee 
I  chaste /eoAy  to  joys  iinpnre." 

FBjrrov. 

Is  a  shipwrecked  seaman  be  amrUd 
to  shore,  or  a  wearj  traveller  to  a 
rest!  "—Bishop  Bavxamaa. 

NESTY.    SiHcaaiTT.    Up- 

PROBITY.      iNTEGRrrV. 


ESTT  (Fr.  honniteti)  is  a  per- 
>lain  and  unambiguous  term, 
tes  in  the  worthiest  sense  more 
mmercial  strictness  of  dealing, 
f  is  a  Tirtue  of  man  in  everj 
f  life.  Consistent  hones^ 
be  perfect  social  virtue,  the 
dntj  to  one's  neighbour,  fair- 
Lnd  straightfom^urdness  of 
t,    speech,  purpose,  or  con- 

BRiTT  (Fr.  ftae^tt^)  has  a 
meaning,  either,  1,  reality  of 
ion  or  earnestness  of  purpose ; 
exemption  from  un&uness  or 
•tj.  The  one  is  the  condition 
[  in  itself;  the  other,  the  rela- 
thia  state  to  practical  matters. 


Hence  a  man  may  be  sincere  and  dis- 
honest. Sincere  in  his  profession  of 
his  purpose,  and  dishonest  in  the 
means  he  employs  to  effect  it.  Sin- 
cerity is  a  virtue  so  far  as  it  forbids 
us  to  say  one  thing  and  think  another. 

UpBiOBTNass  is  honestv  combined 
with  a  native  dignitv  of  character;  it 
belongs  to  men  wno  can  mix  with 
their  fellow-men  and  retain  an  inde- 
pendent bearing;  while  the  poorest 
labouring  man  who  has  no  contact 
with  the  world  may  be  strictljr  honest. 
As  commonly  taken,  honesty  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  principle  as  of  act 
and  habit.  A  man  la  said  to  be  honest 
who  will  not  defraud,  directly  or  in- 
directljr.  An  honest  tradesman  asks 
£ur  prices,  and  sells  vood  artiolea. 
He  may  be  a  sad  slanderer,  and  de- 
prive others  of  their  due  in  this  re- 
sp^ ;  yet  the  world  would  still  call 
hmi  honest. 

FaoBiTT  (Fr.  jrrcbitf)  and  In- 
TKORiTY  (Fr.  intigriU)  are  higher 
terms,  indicative  of  higher  virtues  and 
larger  characteristics.  The  man  of 
probity  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  not 
merely  of  habit ;  he  is  far  more  than 
commercially  honest;  he  gives  men 
their  due  in  all  respects,  ile  is  up- 
right in  those  obligations  which  the 
law  does  not  touch.  Integ^ty  comes 
fitun  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  desire 
to  keep  that  whole  in  oneself  which 
ought  not  to  be  broken.  It  will  show 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  a  trust  or  the 
execution  of  an  office,  but  not  only  so. 
To  the  man  of  integrity  life  itseli  is  a 
trust.  Fidelity  to  the  obligations  of 
law  and  duty  suffice  for  probity.  In- 
tegrity is  a  habitual  regard  to  the 
nrmciples  of  morality  and  conaeienee. 
Integrity  is  the  quality  of  the  man 
who  is  firm  and  constant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  hia  duty.  It  stands  opposed 
to  eormption.  Probity  is  virtue  under 
a  negative  aspect.  Do  to  others  as 
you  wotdd  that  they  should  do  to  you 
IS  the  rule  of  virtue.  Do  not  to  others 
what  you  would  not  that  tbey  ahould 
do  to  you  is  the  rule  of  probity.  Fi- 
delity to  law,  to  morals  and  conscience 
which  are  prohibitire  in  their  force, 
constitutes  probity. 

"  Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  pr^ 
fer  their  doty  and  their  promise  before  their 
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psMions  or  their  intsrest,  sad  to  propcrlf 
the  object  of  tnut.  In  oor  leanege  itgoet 
rather  bj  the  name  of  hemi^,  thoogh  what 
we  call  an  honest  man  the  Bomani  called  a 
good  man.**— 8iB  W.  TSXPLI. 

"  Let  n«  ronader  that  smeerify  to  a  dntf 
no  lets  plain  than  important,  that  oor  coa- 
eeieneea  roqnire  it  of  ns,  and  rqaoaeh  «■  for 
OTery  breach  of  it.**— Kjrox. 

" '  Thea/  eays  the  good  Paalmtot. « shall 
I  not  be  ashamed; '  that  to,  then  maj  I 
safely  eonflde  in  mj  own  innooenee  mndiia- 
rightness,  when  I  have  respect  nnto  all  Thj 
commandments." — ^Attsbbubt. 

*'  If  we  eoold  oace  get  onrselres  possessed 
of  thto  probity,  thto  puritj  of  mind  and 
heart,  it  wonla  better  instract  as  in  the  nss 
of  oor  liberty,  and  tearh  m  to  dtotiagnish 
between  good  and  oTiL"- 


"  hUegriiy  ondannted  goes 

Throagh  Libjaa  saads  and  Scythian  snows* 

Or  where  Hjdaspee  wealthy  side 

Pays  trihnte  to  the  Persian  pride.** 

BoflOoacMOR,  Horaet. 

HOPE.    Expectation.     Tbust. 

CONPIDEKCE.      AaSUBANCE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  reposinn^ 
of  the  mind  upon  the  future.  The 
anticipation  of  the  future  is  common 
to  Hope  (A.  S.  ho^ariy  to  hope)  and 
Expectation  (Lat.  exspeetatumem,  a 
looking  out,  an  exDecting).  In  propor- 
tion as  it  is  welcome,  we  hope;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  certain,  we  expect. 
vVe  maj  expect,  but  not  nope  for,  an 
occurrence  which  will  cause  us  pain. 
Hope  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul, 
a  quality  which  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  age.  The  young  who  live 
in  the  future  are  full  of  hope.  It  is 
an  actire,  energetic  force,  well  fitted 
to  the  time  of  life,  which  needs  en- 
couragement and  support  in  its  work. 

CoNPiDENCE  and  Assubancb  closely 
resemble  each  other ;  but  Conpidbncx 
(  Lat.  eonfidentia)  is  properly  used  only 
in  relation  to  moral  agents,  and  on  the 
ground  of  probity  of  character.  As- 
surance  (Fr.  atsurerf  to  secure,  f^r, 
sccwruf,  Eng.  tun)  is  oonfidenoe  in 
one's  self,  or  such  confidence  as  flows 
from  internal  conyiction  upon  matterw 
of  fact.  Assurance  is  jMUMive ;  con- 
fidence is  active.  Confidence  is  such 
assurance  as  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
security  or  reliance.  We  have  assur- 
ance in  ourselTes,  we  have  confidence 
in  others. 


To  Tbitst  (to  think  trm)  k  tont 
upon  another  as  able  to  bear  whit  vt 
impose ;  so  we  trust  or  not  ia  wittii 
sobd  or  unaolid ;  men,  who  sre  tntf* 
worthy  or  otherwise;  ststHswti, 
which  Boay  be  reracioiu  or  aot; 
strength  or  efforts,  which  may  or  mj 
not  be  equal  to  the  task.  Trastii 
opinion  is  belief ;  in  religions  opiaiott, 
faith ;  in  pecuniarr  worth,  stafailitj, 
and  integrity,  credit ;  and  in  nonl 
probity,  combined  widi  suficiaer  of 
power,  oonfidenoe.  AsiwranceMbsted 
upon  mental  confidence  on  monl 
eridenoe  in  fisTour  of  the  thing  ex- 
pected. 

"  Hop*  to  the  eaeoaragemeat  gives  to 
desire,  the  pleasing  enectaaey  that  ia  ob- 
ject shall  be  obtatiMd.*^— CoeAB. 

**  la  its  general  operatieo  the  tadstoesd 
of  hope  to  mixed  with  oertam  peroass  « 
doDbt  aad  solieitade;  bat  wkca  doskcs 
rsmoved,  aad  the  expectation  bst—w  as- 
gnine«  hope  rises  into  joy.**— TWL 

**  In  a  word,  erexy  man  inqilieitif  tnA 
hto  bodily  senses  eoaeemiag  eztanal  objectt 

plaeed  at  a  coBTeueat  dislaaee.*— Bmor 
HoBSLXT. 

••TetBotterrihte 
That  I  should  fbar ;  not  soriably  mild. 
Like  Raphael,  that  I  should  aeok  em/^: 
Bnt  solemn,  whom,  not  to  olted. 
With  rererenee  I  most  meet,  sad  this  rr 
tire."  Mofov- 

"Oa  informing  him  of  oar  diflcvlttft's' 
asking  whether  we  might  ▼eatus  torn 
the  plain,  he  bid  as,  like  Cvtsr,  withutf 
of  aewranee,  follow  him  aad  fear  sothisf- 
—Oizpxx. 

HOPELESS.    Despseatx. 

Hopeless  is  an  epithet  of  thing! ; 
Desperate  (Lat.  desDcrirtf  t»  ^|f 
hope,  part,  desperatut)  of  Uiingt  *» 
persons.   Hopeless  is  less  strong thiA 

Desperate,  because  it  sometime  ^ 
notes  no  more  than  an  absence  of  bop' 
of  success  in  matters  where  taocci^ 
is  desirable  and  desired,  but  no  bd<^ 
A  project  may  have  been  hopdc^ 
from  the  first  ^  so  that  no  real  bop^ 
was  placed  in  it.   A  d<>6perate  nnd^'' 
taking  is  one  which  is  associated  wit)i 

freat  if  not  absolute  ahjndonment  (A 
ope,  in  what  is  not  <mly  desired  but 
begun.  It  desenres.  bowerer,  to  be 
observed,  that  the  mil  force  of  dn 
mair  does  not  surrive  in  the  adjeetrre 
Desperate.  There  must  be  seme  dr- 
grte  of  hope  in  a  desperate  imileftaJInag; 
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a  del penite  act  miut  be  the 
vault  of  despair. 

B  wards  are  put  of  that  Tision  of 
J  of  booet,  wbenin  the  prophet 
doth,  in  a  ymf  loftj  and  lirelj 
Bot  ont  the  loet  and  hffpeUu  etate 
,  then  nndor  captiTity.'' 


ta,  whom  repnlM  vdob  repnlM 
;  and  to  ehameftil  luence  Drought, 
\  not  o'er,  thongh  duperaU  of  eue- 

•> 

rain  importnaity  pnmee.** 

MlLTOK. 

r.    Abmt.    Armambnt. 

(Lat.  hMtit,  an  enemy)  denotes 
sing  or  hostile  force'  of  indefi- 
nhety  not  strictly  organized ; 
genorallj,  a  rerj  numerous 
m. 

r  (Fr.  armie,  Lat  armaUu^ 
s  composed  of  a  definite  num- 
rgsniied  soldiers. 

iMSNT  (Lat.  armomsato,  im- 
u  tachlinf^)  is  a  term  whieb 
he  attention  primsrilj  to  tbe 
snty  and  seeondsrilj  to  the 
It  IS  a  bodj  of  forces  equipped 
,  snd  is  appUcsble  both  to  sea 
1  forces.  If nsketrjy  srtillerj. 
munitions  of  wsr  are  implied 
nument. 

"Thef  below 
equipped  and  eheltend,  nor  m 
ite 
le  Qttited  armuunmi  of  Greece  at 

OlATSB. 


8E.  Family.  Linbagb. 
SrocBa 

B  (A.  8.  Kia\  when  emplojed 
onjm  with  the  rest  here  giTen. 
mploTed  of  Terj  distingnisheq 
,  ss  tne  House  of  Austria,  the 
f  York  or  Lancaster,  and  is  an 
d  term  comprising  snccessiTe 
ons. 

i.T(Lat. /2fmttia,  a  houtehold) 
those  woo  descend  from  one 
1  progenitor;  bence  tbe  term 
applied  to  tbe  whole  buman 
"nnulj  of  man."  Family 
used  of  the  middle  olssses, 
f  tboae  of  the  bi(|;best  quality. 
I  are  spoken  of  m  eonnexion 
iaacesy  bouses  witb  bigh  dig- 
id  titles. 


LiNBAOB  (Fr.  lignage,  ligne^  a  line) 
is  that  common  line  m  descent  wbiob 
constitutes  tbe  bouse  or  family. 

Racb  (Fr.  raety  O.  H.  G.  ntsoy  a 
line :  Limi)  is  morecomprebensiTe, 
indefinite,  snd  broad ;  ss,  tbe  human 
rsoe,  tbe  Cancssian  or  Mongolian  rsoe 
— vindicating  mssses  of  men  etbnologi- 
cally  one. 

Stock  (A.  S.  etoe)  is  an  analogous 

term,  in  wbieb  the  descendants  ot 

cbiltiren  sre  referred  to  their  parents 

or  ancestors,  ss  the  scion  belongs  to 

the  stem.     Tbe  term  is  commonly 

employed  when  the  qualitiet  of  tbe 

nature  are  considered  ss  inherited  or 

congenitsl.  Men  come  of  a  good  or  a 

bad  stock. 

"Thj  mother  wae  no  goddeoe,  nor  thj 

etoefc 
From  Dardanui**  DzinAM. 

HOWEVEB.    Yet.    Neverthi- 

LB88.        NOTWITHSTANOINO.        StILU 

But. 

But  (A.  8.  hutan,  exeeptf  beetdes) 
has  a  twofold  mesning,  wbiob  miffbt 
be  expressed  by  tbe  pbrsses, ''  But 
yet."  sad,  '*  But  on  tbe  contiaiy ; "  ss, 
*'Tbis  is  not  summer,  but  it  is  ss 
wsrm| "  and,  ''This  is  not  summer, 
but  wmter."  It  is  witb  tbe  first  of 
these  mesnings  that  tbe  other  terms 
giren  aboTe  sre  synonymous.  How* 
EVER  bss  a  waiTing  or  cancelling 
force.  "  Howeyer,  ue  matter  is  not 
importsnt,"  would  mean,  that  in  any 
case  it  is  so,  whether  what  bad  been 
advanced  were  admitted  or  not.  It 
seems  equivalent  to  saying  tbst  what 
follows  is  so  indisputable,  that  tbe 
speaker  is  willing  to  forego  all  that 
has  been  said.  Y  et  is  stronger  tban 
But  ;  and  Still  yet  stronger.  It  does 
not  csncel,  but  retains  previous  sr- 

Simeot,  and  admits  it ;  maintaining 
St  what  follown  is  not  removed  for 
all  tbat  ''  All  you  say  is  true ;  still 
I  think."  Notwithstanding  and 
Nevertheless  are  still  stronger : 
Nevertheless  being  tbe  strongest  ot 
all.  Yet  brings  into  contrast  botb 
expanded  statements  and  simple 
ideas.  "  Addison  wss  not  s  good 
Bpeaker;  yet  be  was  sn  admirable 
writer,"  might  have  been  rendered 
by,  '^  Addison  wss  not  sn  orator,  but 
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a  writer ; "  or, ''  Adduon  wu  inelo- 
quent,  yet  aocomplisbed ; "  where  it 
will  be  obeerred  that  But  followa  a 
Degatiye  eznreuioiiy  and  Yet  a  poai- 
ttre  and  aayerse,  or  aeemins^ljr  ad- 
▼efae,  one ;  or,  oonyenelj,  **  He  was 
accomplished,    but    not    eloquent." 

NSTBRTHBLKSSand  NOTWITIUTANDING 

are  almost  identical;  thej^  hare  no 
difference  beyond  that  which  is  ap- 
parent on  the  fiice  of  tbe  structure  of 
these  composite  forms.  First,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Nbvsrtueless  is  a 
oonjunctiye  abrerb,  while  Notwitr- 
STANDING  is  also  used  as  a  preposition. 
''He  contradicted  me,  but  I  main- 
tained the  truth  of  what  I  had  said, 
notwithstandine,"or,  '*  neyertheless;" 
but  we  might  siso  say, "  I  maintained 
my  statement,  notwithstanding  his 
contradiction  \  where  N  bvkrthblbss 
could  not  haye  been  used.  This  force, 
however,  has  gprown  up  out  of  trans- 
position of  the  order ;  m  old  and  more 
formal  English,  it  would  have  been, 
"His  contradiction  of  me  notwith- 
fttanding;  '*  that  is,  afibrding  no  effec- 
tual opposition.  Notwithstanding 
implies  that  the  ftt  stated  remains 
true;  NsyBRTHBLEss,  that  its  jfbnct 
remains  undiminished. 

HUE.    Colour.    Tint. 

Hue  (A.  S.  Aiir,  ^010,  appearance) 
wss  formerljr  written  hew.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  compound  of  one 
or  more  colours,  so  forming  an  inter- 
Tenient  shade. 

Tbe  Colours  (Fr.  eoiUeur,  Jjat. 
ctflerm)  are  properly  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  deduced  from  light  by 
the  prism. 

Tint  (Fr.  teinte)  is  a  colour  or  hue 
faintly  exhibited.  With  painters  a 
tint  is  a  subdued  colour,  weskeqed  in 
the  case  of  oil  colours  by  white,  and 
in  water  colours  by  water.  Hub  is  a 
vague  conversational,  rhetorical,  or 
poetical  term.  C^olour  is  strictly  ar- 
tistic and  scientific.  Unlike  Tint, 
both  Hub  and  Colour  are  applicable 
to  white. 

••  His  robe,  with  lodd  pearls  bMpriakled 

o'er, 
B«eeiTcs  a  tnowy  hue  oaknown  before." 

HooLK,  Tasso. 


'« I  took  it  for  a  fiuir  rmm 
or  some  nj  crestax«e  of  tbe  dencal, 
Thmt  in  the  colotm  of  the  raiabov  bre.* 

Mmtoi. 
"  Or  blend  in  beutteon*  tint  the  cobvci 

Pon. 


HUGE.  Knorhovs.  Prodicioci. 
Vast. 

These  terms  express  excewireiiie. 
HuoB  (O.  Ft.  akuge,  huge,  Mst: 
Sbbat,  £(^91.  Diet,)  denotes  ^rot 
siae,  with  shRpeleMneas  or  msiliTe- 
ness  preponderating  over  pwpoi^tM, 

Enormous  (LaL  cRoratt,  imj^sio', 
snormoiu)  is  huge  of  its  psrtieuJtf 
kind,  far  exoee£ng  its  own  proper 
average  or  standaztL 

Prodigious  (Lat.  preHgioeus,  fn- 
digiumf  a  prodigii)  expresses  fiie  or 
quantity  such  as  produces  sstoaab- 
ment  in  our  own  minds. 

Vast  (Fr.  niste,  Lat.  tKufui,  Mste, 
tatt)  expresses  the  quality  of  great 
superficial  extent. 

"  The  knight  hinuelf  eten  tiembkd  at  Ui 

fkU, 
60  huge  and  horrible  a  uum  it  mated.' 

SPBSSO. 

"  And  on  the  other  hand,  bed  ana'»b(rfr 
been  made  too  monstmnalj  ftrooik  (m 
eMormnuljf  gignntic^it  woaU  hsTc  naimi 
him  a  daogeroos  tyrant  in  tbe  v«rid,  be 
strong  in  tome  reepects  even  ta  hiten 
kind,  as  well  as  the  other  cnstsm'- 


"We  may  JesUj.  I  sa^  stsad  •swnd 
that  men  sbonld  be  ao  pndigiatafy  npi** 
and  negligent  in  an  aflkir  of  ihii  ia^ 
tance  as  we  seo  thtsj  genenlly  ■ic"-' 

8RARP. 

**Whatamue  fleld  for  eoateB|ilstM» >* 
here  opened  I  "-~Woolastov. 

HUNGER.    Appbtitb. 

Hunger  (A.  8.  kung&r)  relateitoi 
strong  craving  of  food,  either  h(^ 
too  long  an  abstinenoe  or  from  o** 
tural  voracity. 

Appetite  (Lat.  app^xtutf  eager  ^' 
tire)  belongs  more  to  tbe  taste,  sni 
comes  of  the  dis]>oeition  of  the  organf 
to  find  pleasure  in  eating.    Tbe  fint 
is  the  more  urgent  but  Ism  nice,  aad 
is  contented  with  what  is  enough. 
The  second  demands  lessimperativSy, 
but  demands  a  greater  Tanety  of  an* 
ment.    All  kinds   of  food   appessa 
hunger,  while  none  excites  it.    Ap- 
petite is  more  delicate.  It  is  not  every 
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iJMh  that  latigfies  it.  Hunger  is  ap- 
peased, appetite  satisfied.  Hunger  is 
a  want,  appetite  a  desire.  Hence 
Apfetite  lA  a  conTertible  term  for  de* 
sire ;  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
secondary  applications.  Sordid  or 
noble  appetites.  We  speak  of  a  thirst, 
rather  tnan  hunger,  for  glorj  or  anj 
other  specific  object  of  desire. 

HURT.  Damage.  Detriment. 
Ikjvry.  Harm.  Prbjuoicb.  In- 
justice.   Wrong.    Miscuibp. 

Hurt  (O.  Fr.  hurter.  Mod.  heuriery 
to  striht  agairut)  is  pnysical  injury 
causing  pain,  and  is  applied  to  ani- 
mals as  haying  a  sensitiye  life,  and  to 
plants  as  being  quasi-sensitiye.  When 
used  of  the  mind  or  feelings,  hurt  is 
employ^ed  analogously,  in  the  sense 
of  reoeiying  a  rude  shock ;  as,  '*  His 
pride  was  nurt."  The  word  is  em- 
ployed in  its  strict  meaning  in  the 
following  :— 

"  The  lesst  hurt  or  blow,  etpecUIIj  npon 
th»  head,  ma  J  make  it  (an  infant)  aenBe- 
le«,  atapid,  or  otherwiaa  miMnU)le  for 
eTer.  ** — Spectator. 

Some  depee  of  physical  yiolenoe  is 
implied  in  Hurt.  A  subtle  noxious 
inflnenoe  would  injure,  but  not  hurt. 
The  constitution  might  be  injured  or 
harmed,  but  not  hurt,  by  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality. 

Damage  (O.  Fr.  damage ^  orig. 
fiiHn  the  Lat.  damnum,  lois  or  injury) 
is  harm  externally  inflicted  on  what 
is  of  ralue ;  as,  trees,  moyable  pro- 
perty, crops,  personal  reputation.  A 
slaye  so  seyerely  hurt  as  to  lose  the 
use  of  a  limb  is  damaged,  as  being  a 
yalnable  commodity,  but  the  term  is 
not  employed  of  bodily  injury  to  per- 
sons in  general. 

*'  Tbat  to  the  ntmost  of  onr  abiJitj  we 
o«f  ht  to  repair  anj  damage  we  hare  done 
to  others,  is  aelf^Tident."— Brattik. 

This  refers  of  course  only  to  such 
damage  as  inyolyes  a  wrong  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  damage  may  be 
purely  material,  as  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  a  storm,  or  as  in  the  case 
giyen  aboye. 

Detriment  (  Lat.  ietrtmtntum,  lou. 
iamage)  is  used  yery  generically,  and 
would  include  loss  of  yalue  by  in- 
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temal  causes.  It  is  also  applied  to 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  good  with- 
out haying  a  strictly  appreciable 
yalue ;  as  a  detriment  to  religion  and 
morals.  It  stands,  generally  speak • 
ing,  to  things  of  moral  yalue  as  dam- 
age to  things  of  material  yalue. 

'*  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  yet  he  most  not  use  them  in 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth."— jSraw 
TriaU. 

Injury  (Lat.  tn;tiria,  infutticf, 
harm)  has  the  purely  physical  mean- 
ing of  permanent  hurt  to  physical  ob- 
jects, and  of  harm  to  wbateyer  is 
susceptible  of  it,  as  moral  beings,  and 
eyen  abstract  goods ;  ss,  a  tree  is  in- 
jured by  a  storm ;  injury  to  a  man's 
person  or  to  his  character ;  injury  to 
the  cause  of  religion  or  of  progress. 
The  word  Injury  is  one  of  the  rarer 
cases  in  which  a  term  of  moral  import 
has  become  applicable  in  a  physical 
sense,  instead  of  the  converse.    The 

Srimary  idea  ib  that  of  wrong  or  a 
eed  against  justice.  As  such  deeds 
are  often  done  by  yiolence,  and  ac- 
companied  by  material  hurt,  the  term 
has  come  to  be  applicable  to  the  inflic- 
tion or  result  ot  yiolenoe  eyen  in  un- 
conscious subjects.  There  are  few 
words  in  the  English  language  haying 
such  yaried  and  extensive  applica- 
tions. 

**  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by 
dwelling  on  trifling  argnments." — ^Watts. 

Harm  (A.  S.  hearm^  ^ef^  nt/ury) 
is  personal  and  intentional  injury, 
but  is  not  confined  to  this,  and  may 
be  unintentional  and  impersonal. 
Harm  is  that  sort  of  hurt  which 
causes  trouble,  difficulty,  inconve- 
nience, loss,  or  impedes  the  desirable 
growth,  operation,  progress,  and  issue 
of  things.  Harm  is  that  which  con- 
tradicts or  counteracts  well-being,  and 
is  unfavourable  to  the  proper  energy 
of  what  bss  activity.  Harm  is  as  wide 
a  term  as  Injury,  from  which  it  dififers 
but  slightly.      But   Harm    is   more 

{general  than  Injury,  more  vague  and 
ess  specifiable ;  hence  harm  is  often 
undehned  orundefinable  injury.  My 
watch  will  not  go.  It  is  plain  that 
some  harm  has  nappened  to  it ;  ^et 
I  can  perhaps  trace  no  sign  of  in- 
jury. 
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"  And  who  is  he  that  shaU  harm  yon,  if 
J9  be  followers  of  that  whieh  is  good  t  **— 

Prejudice  (Lat.  ^i^udXcium^  a 
prteeding  judgment^  duadvantage)  is  a 
foregone  conoloaion,  andj  by  in  on- 
fkrourable  extenaion  or  meaniney 
against  a  person;  henoe  generalij 
harm.  It  is,  howerer,  emplojed  onlj 
of  persona  and  their  interests  or 
causes:  though  the  adjectire  preju- 
dicial has  a  wider  application  u  the 
sense  of  hurtful.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  wora  when  he  sajs— 
<*  To  seek  how  we  mmj  prefudiet  the  fee." 

*'  I  am  Dot  to  prefudiee  the  oaose  of  mj 
fellow  poets,  Uioufu  I  abaadon  107  own  de- 
feiMe.'^— DaTSEV. 

Injustice  is  the  principle  of  whieh 
injury  is  the  manifestation.  Injustice 
is  also  usckI  in  the  sense  of  moral  in- 
j  urj;  as,a  suspicion  which  does  another 
an  mjustice.  Injustice  relates  to  ex- 
istent rights,  which  are  disregarded 
or  violated ;  hut  these  rights  are  of 
the  broadest  kind,  and  extend  eren 
to  the  natural  claims  of  humanity. 

"  If  this  pe<^le  resembled  Nero  io  their 
extraTaganee,  much  more  did  thej  (the 
Athenians)  resemble  and  even  exoeed  kirn 
in  cmeltj  and  iitfiutice.'*— BUBXX. 

Wrong  (that  which  ii  wrung  or 
iumed  aside;  so  Fr.  torf,  Lat  torUUf 
twitttd)  is  an  injury  done  b^  one  per- 
son to  another  in  express  Tiolation  of 
justice.  It  may  be  ooserred  that  both 
mjustice  and  wrong  lie  in  the  prin- 
ciple, injury  in  the  act.  So  one  may 
commit  a  wrong  or  an  injustice  with- 
out committing  an  injury,  supposing 
that  circumstances  turned  out  more 
feyoursbly  or  less  unfaTourablr  to  the 
person  than  we  contemplatea  or  in- 
tended. On  the  other  nand,  where 
design  wss  absent,  there  might  be  in- 
jury without  injustice.  Anything  is 
a  wrong  which  impairs  a  right  of 
whateyer  kind  this  right  may  oe,  as 
of  property,  privilege,  honour,  repu- 
tation. In  fact,  Wrong  commonly  ap- 
plies to  goods  and  reputation ;  it  robs 
one  of  one's  due. 

"  The  distinction  of  pnblie  wrtmgs  fnm 
prirate,  of  crimes  and  Eaitdemeanenn  from 
«iTil  injaries.*'--BLACKSTOirx. 

MiscHiBF   (O.    Fr.    mnehef,    thi 


[husbahd] 

bringing  to  a  bad  end ;  mst,  wiiek  ii 
theXat.  minutf  (sst,  and  db^,  liL 
edfMtf  a  hmd)  im  harm  or  rtiiiip 
produced  by  something  blamewntby, 
as  heedlessness,  neglect,  pemnit^, 
wantonness,     it  ia   a   confusion  d 
thought  to  use  the  term  m  sinplj 
equivalent  to  Injurious,  and  to  tif, 
as  is  sometimea   asid.  *'Tbe  hesrr 
rains  have  been  miaehievous  to  at 
crops."    Mischief  convejrs  the  i4n 
of  a  bad  or  wantonly  injurious  intoit, 
as  well  as  the  harm  in  which  it  re- 
sults, and  so  belonga  to  beinn  of  a- 
telligence  and  will,  not  to  demaaM 
or  mechanical  forces.    Mdchut  ii, 
however,  not  ao  srave  a  term  si  is* 
juiy  or  damaee.  It  commonly  denota 
not  so   much   destractive  ss  detii- 
mental  effects  produced  by  the  kXtjt 
idleness,  or  perversity  of  men.   Ai 
opposite  to  mischief  is  frmdktff,  wi. 
advantagtf  good  forhmt ;  a  word  aov 
obsolete,    it  would  seem  that  sun 
latitude  miff  ht  be  allowed  to  the  dou 
MiscBiEP  uian  to  the  adiectiTC  m- 
chiewmt.    The  latter  ought  to  ourj 
with  it  the  idea  of  injurious  tntiatiMH 
the  former  may  be  used  analogoaiiff 
and  is  a  convenient  term  to  exprai 
untoward  damage  which  is  not  cc  tbt 
most  serious  kind,  but  which  hsi  tke 
effect  of  impairing  the  sonndnoi  oft 
thing. 

'«  Whjboasteth  thov  thyself,  thee  mMW 
that  thon  canst  do  mitekirft'—A^ 
I^alma. 

HUSBAND.    Spouse. 

The  Husband  (not  a  true  A.  ^ 
wonLbut  borrowed  from  Scsnd.,*^ 
this  from  IceL  ktubondi,  tht  sMitsr  9 
a  hmut ;  Icel.  hiu,  a  houm,  6ims^ 
inhabiting^  part.:  Seeat,  Etym.Dkf^ 
designates  the  physical  quali^,  tl>^ 
Spouse  (Fr.  cpoux,  Lat.  sponderc,  psT^ 
tponnUf  to  botroth)  the  aocial  cott^ 
nexion.  The  husband  answers  to  th^ 
wife,  as  the  man  to  the  woman.  Th^ 
spouse  answers  to  the  spouse  ss  (me 
party  to  another.    The  spouse  is  the 
oigher,  more  spiritual  term ;  the  hus- 
band the  more  familiar.   The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  over  whosB 
he  has  legal  rights.     The  spouse  is 
the  partner  of  the  wife  in  moral  ss 
well  as  natural  union. 
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POCRITE.    DissufBLiE. 

ociiiTs(Gr.  vvoKfX'ni,  an  actor) 
■e  pretender  to  Tirtue  or  juetj, 
aDiuBMBLBR  (Lat.  dtifXmtt- 
M  to  one  half  of  his  character, 
y  MB  to  beings  what  he  pretends 
be  (JM  Disssmblb),  but  not  as 
other,  namely,  the  not  bein^ 
«  pretends  to  be.  Hypocrisy, 
been  obserred,  is  the  homage 
Tiee  pays  to  rirtoe;  an  idea 
is  only  expanded  in  the  follow- 

pemiy  it  a  more  modest  wmj  of 
It  mm%  ■OHM  nwntaat  to  reli- 
id  dow  to  fcr  own  the  worth  and 
iflj  of  it  M  to  Mknowledge  tlwt  it 
s  to  be  eoanterfeited.'*—TiiJjOT- 

lieet,  diMumbUr!  on  thj  brow 
diatncted  horron  flgwed  in  thj 

FOBD. 


I. 

A.      Nonoif.      CoNCBFTioir. 
pTioir. 

peroeiring  of  iomething  ez- 

oy   the    mind   through   the 

it  called  a  lensation;  the 
M  it  ezisCB  in  the  mind  as  a 

of  rsilezion  is  an  Ioba  (Or. 

Hie  idea  is  thus  present  to  the 
and  independent  of  the  cause 
szeited  it.  When  two  or  more 
■•  ooflibined,  so  that  the  ez- 
D  of  them  would  take  the  form 
ifirmation,  this  is  a  Notion. 
w  the  moon  last  night ; "  this 
Btation  or  physical  perception. 
DoUect  the  uuge  of  wnat  I 

this  is  the  idea.  I  connect  it 
mndnesn  of  shape,  lo  as  to  say, 
m  spherical ; "  this  is  a  notion, 
ira  taint  or  rivid,  Tague  or  dis- 
notions  are  single  or  complez, 
r  &lse.    A  notion  is  true  of 

the  ideas  are  veritably  asso- 
Jifaet;  false  when  we  associate 
leceaaarily  or  naturally  inoo- 
In  a  complez  notion  we  often 
te  aoBoa  that  are  naturally 
with  lome  that  are  incoherent, 
uth  can  only  be  obtained  by 
ngling   the  partSy  and   com- 


paring anew  the  parts  and  their  eom- 
oinatioos  with  experience.  Such  is 
the  aense  of  thewm  Ioba,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Locke,  according 
to  the  Cartesian  system.  Before  him 
the  term  Ioba,  as  employed  according 
to  the  system  of  rlato,  meant  the 
arche^rpes  or  patterns  of  created 
thinffs.  as  they  existed  in  the  creatiTe 
mina  before,  and  independently  of, 
their  embodiment  in  outward  and 
Tisible  things. 

CoNCEPTioH,  according  to  Coleridge 
(Lat.  ctnu^jftrtf  to  eomprthend,  part. 
eoneeptuM),  is  a  codbcious  act  ot  the 
understanding,  assimilating  objects 
or  impressions;  that  is,  referring 
them  to  the  same  general  class  or 
order  by  means  of  lome  or  more  cha- 
racters in  common. 

PxBCBPTXON  (Lat.  port^pirt,  to  per* 
eeivtf  part.  pere$ptut)  is  a  term  of 
which  the  use  raries  with  philoso- 
phers. Its  older  use  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  consciousness. 
It  has  of  late  been  narrowed  to  the 
faculty  whereby  we  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  especially,  tnrongh  the 
senses,  of  the  external  world.  With 
others  perception  and  seneation  are 
confounded;  while  with  others,  again, 
sensation  is  physical,  and  perception 
that  operation  of  the  mina  in  regard 
to  external  things  which  follows  and 
is  based  upon  sensation. 

"  8ocr»tei  sad  PIaIo  lappoM  tlwt  idtOM 
be  eabetanees  aeperate  eao  diatinct  from 
metier,  howbeit  labeietiag  ia  the  thonghts 
end  imaginetians  of  Ood,  tbet  ia  to  mj,  of 
mind  and  muleistaading."— Hoixahd's 
iYirfare*. 

"  Wbetaoerer  it  the  immediete  object  of 
nerception,  thoaght,  or  onderetending  tbet 
I  cell  utoi."— LocKB. 

"  For  it  (the  nind)  being  ooee  famished 
with  simple  idees,  it  cea  pnt  them  together 
in  seTeral  rompositions,  end  so  make 
TarietT  of  eomplez  ideas,  witbont  examin- 
ing whether  tliej  exist  so  to^pether  in  na* 
tore,  and  hence  I  think  it  is  that  theee 
ideas  are  called  notions,  as  thej  bad  their 
original  and  constant  existence  more  in  the 
thonghts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of 
things."— Loczz. 

*' B7  sfa^t  we  hare  a  eoiuepCiMi  or  ImsM 
composedof  colour  and  flgnre,  which  is  all 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  im- 
parteth  to  ns  of  its  nature  bj  the  eje.  Br 
hearing  we  hare  a  conctptUm  called  sonnd.^ 
— HOBBS 
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•*  The  power  of  perception  is  that  we  eall 
the  ondeTBtMidiDg.  Perception,  which  we 
miftke  the  wat  of  the  nndentandioff,  it  dT 
three  lorta — 1,  the  peroej^ion  of  ioeae  in 
our  own  mind* ;  2,  the  perception  of  the 
•igniflcation  of  signs ;  3,  the  perception  o( 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  anj  dis- 
tinct ideas." — LocKK. 

IDEAL.    Imaoinart. 

The  use  of  the  adjectiTe  Ideal 
flows  from  the  Platonic  use  of  the 
terra  Idea.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the 
real,  but  abstracted  from  it.  The  ideal 
is  formed  from  the  actaal  by  abstract- 
ing what  is  excellent  in  mdividual 
specimens  into  an  imaginary  whole. 
iMAGiNARr  denotes  what  has  no 
existence  but  in  the  imagination.  In 
the  Ideal  the  component  parts  are 
real,  though  the  whole  may  be  called 
Imaginary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  prac- 
tically met  with;  but  the  Imaginary 
is  applicable  to  such  things  as  never 
could  be  met  with  ;  things  created  by 
the  mind  independently  of  experience, 
as  the  animal  called  the  griffin,  for 
instance. 

«« With  inward  riew, 
Thenoe  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  tnms 
Her  eje,  and  instant,  at   her   powerfol 

glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear." 

Thomson. 

''When  time  shall  once  hare  laid  his 
lenient  hand  on  the  passions  and  pursuits 
of  the  present  moment,  they  too  shall  lose 
that  imaginary  ralue  which  heated  ftmey 
now  bestows  upon  them."^BLAlB. 

IDEAL.    Model. 

When  these  terms  appear  as  syno- 
nyms, it  is  that  either  might  be  taken 
to  mean  the  perfect  form  of  anything. 
Model  {tf  Example)  may  mean 
either  a  pattern  of  what  a  thing  is,  or 
a  pattern  of  what  it  might  be  at  the 
best.  In  the  latter  case,  it  stands  to 
the  Ideal  as  the  conception  to  the 
illustration.  The  Venus  de  Medicis 
is  the  ideal  of  female  beauty  as  it  is  a 
conception  of  the  sculptor,  a  model  as 
it  is  a  statue. 

«*  The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting 
and  assembling  in  ene  whole  the  beauties 
and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen  in 
different  indiriduals,  excluding  eTcrything 
defective  or  nnsecmly."— Flsmiko. 

*'  He  that  despairs  measures  Pmridenee 
by  his  own  eontravted  mode/."— South. 


[ideal] 

IDENTITY'.     Sameness. 

Sameness  (A.  S.  saine)  bekags  to 
things. 

Identity  (Fr.  identitf)  to  our  cof- 
nition  of  the  things.  We  recoc:nat 
sameness  when  we  establish  ide&titj. 

IDIOT.    Fool. 

An  Idiot  (Gr.  I^t^mc,  a  F^vii 
person  takin^^no  part  in  public  t&in, 
and  so  ill  informed^  awhwardj  henee, 
by  a  modem  extension  of  meaning, 
of  weak  mind)  is  one  who  is  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  intellectual  powMS  of 
man.  He  is  a  bom  fool,  toe  meatil 
condition  being  oommonly  aoeomp* 
nied  by  some  defect  in  the  ph/stcsl 
formation. 

Fool  (Fr.^oi,/ott,  crosv)  is  capable 
of  other  meanings,  denoting,  s.^.,s  pc^ 
son  of  very  languid  mind  and  uogfiah 
comprehension,  or  one  who  lives  cob- 
trary  to  the  principles  of  prsctical 
wisdom. 

"  An  idiot  or  natural  fool  is  oae  that  bstk 
had  no  understanding  from  his  aadntjr, 
and,  therefore,  is  by  law  prasuscd  ■•«« 
likely  to  attain  any."— BlacesTOIB. 

*«  Thou  fool,  that  which  thoa  sovcst  ii 
not  quickened,  except  it  die." — Enf.  AMc. 

IDLE.    Last.    Indolent. 

Idle  (A.  S.  idtl,  en^rty,  sstii)  oriffi* 
nally  meant  unpro6taliie,  ss,  ^iw 
pastures."  that   is,  not  snppoitiDC 
cattle.    It  has  at  present  a  twofoM 
meaning,  1 ,  unemployed,  and  t,  tTcne 
to  employment.    Idieneas  besn  re^ 
renoe  to  a  man's  proper  tasks  tad 
duties.    He  who  escapee  from  tiieM, 
and  will  do  nothing  useful,  is  idk, 
although  he  may  be  Aur  fr^om  Lin 
(O.  Fr.  Uueiu,  Mod.  Fr.  Udbt,  ImKi 
languuhing).  and  the  opposite  to  l9* 
dolent.    idleness  is  oonsiflteiit  with 
actirity  in  other  matters  than  thoie 
of  duty  and  busineas,  aa  in  reactioo 
or  in  mischieC 

Indolent  (Lat.  tn,  not.  and  diXere^ 
to  suffer  pain)  denotes  a  lo^e  of  ease 
and  an  arersion  to  actir't  effort, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  It  m  pos- 
sible to  be  indolent  in  mind,  and  not 
in  body,  and  vtos  versd,  Laet  is  a 
stronger  and  more  disparaging  term 
than  Indolent,  expressive  of  a  MOthfttl 
habit   of  body,  to  which    physical 
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nd  especMlIj  industrious  em- 
Dt,  is  oatefuf.  Laziness  is  not 
uible  with  reflexiyeneas  and 

tvQth  »,  idUneu  off«n  up  the  sonl 
>k  to  the  de-nl  for  him  to  write 
will  apon  it.*'-~8oUTH. 
[  we  keep  our  heads  ia  oar  boaom, 
^  onrtelTee  oa  oar  beds  of  Uumeu, 
.  the  world  eboot  as  is  hard  st 
<saiag  the  dengos  of  its  eieatioa  t " 
w. 

iadeed,  there  are  crowds  of  people 
themselves  ta  ao  method  of  pleas- 
iselTcs  or  others;  sach  are  those 
iUf  esU  indolaU  penoas." — 


S.    Leisure.    Vacant. 

pplied  to  portions  of  time, 
I  an  idle  hour,  is  alwajs  taken 
K  more  or  less  unfavourable, 
hour  is  confessedly  one  which 
are  been  better  spent. 

isuas  hour  (Fr.  loisir,  to  he 
2,  an  obsolete  infinitive ;  Lat. 
«  Lxttr£)  is  one  which  has 
^htly  spared  from  business,  or 
a  open  to  beings  so,  but  of 
otLing  is  said  as  to  the  spend- 

iCANT  hour  (Lat  vacaitj,  murt. 
^fto  be  empty f  ditengagea)  is 
elr  one  which  might  liave 
lea  up,  but  is  not.  A  leisure 
prelcome  j  a  vaoant  hour  maj 
eloome  if  employment  were 
In  an  idle  hour  we  have 
lat  we  afterwards  regretted. 

)MINY.    Infamy.    Oppbo- 
Sbame. 

II NT  (Lat  ignomtniaf  tn-,  not, 
Mil,  name,  Mprivation  of  good 
s  public  disgrace  which  at- 
>  persons. 

IT  (Lat.  infimia)  is  total  loss 
stion,  or  extreme  baseness,  as 
g  to  character  or  deeds.  In- 
itronger  than  ignominj,  inas- 
it  consigna  the  subject  of  it 
e  detestation,  while  ignominy 
ontempt  It  may  alM  be  ob- 
hat  ignominy  depends  upon 
iments  of  men,  who  may  in- 
lere  it  is  undeserved ;  whereas 
iepends  upon  the  &ct  of  deeds 


Opprobrium,  a  Lat.  word,  ro" 
proaeh,  tcandatf  is  less  strong,  indi- 
cating a  mingled  feeling  of  reproach 
and  disdain,  which  may  he  unde* 
served. 

Shame  (A.  3.  aeeamu^  carries  with 
it  the  additional  idea  or  the  sense  or 
feeling  of  disgrace.  But  shsme  differs 
from  the  rest  in  being  irrespective  of 
social  estimation  and  treatment.  It  is 
a  feeling  which  results  from  an  appeal 
direct  or  indirect  to  the  natural  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  in  accusation  or 
simple  detection.  It  is  the  jud^ent 
which,  rec(Mrniang  an  enormity  of 
demerit,  condemns  to  infamy.  It  is  a 
sense  of  profound  humiliation  asso- 
ciated with  the  penalties  paid  for 
base  crimes  which  constitutes  inio- 
minv.  Those  punishments  which 
combine  disgrace  with  pain  are  igno- 
minious. Such  are  the  pillory,  the 
gibbet. the  cross.  On  the  otherhand, 
beheaaing  was  a  punishment  in  our 
own  former  history  not  ignominious. 

<*  Who  (the  Uag)  aerer  caUed  a  Parlia^ 
meat  bat  to  sappljr  his  aceeosities,  aad 
haTiaff  suaplied  those,  as  soddeaiy  sad  iff- 
nominumtly  dissolved  it,  withoat 


iajS  way  oae  grievaace  of  the  people."— 
Milton. 

"  Bat  the  afflicted  qaeea  woald  aot  jield. 
aad  said  she  woald  aot  demo  her  seal  aor 
sabaiit  to  sach  infamy ;  that  she  was  his 
wife,  aad  weald  aever  eall  herself  by  aay 
other  aame."— Burnet. 

" '  He/  saith  St.  James,  *  that  speaketh 
acaiast  Us  brother,  aad  jadgeth  ais  bro- 
ther, speaketh  ai^aiast  the  law  aad  jadgeth 
the  law ; '  that  is,  he  opmrobriau$ly  doth 
impij  the  law  to  be  defeetiTO  aotil  he  doth 
oom^te  or  correct  it." — Babbow. 

"  ShanUy  which  is  aa  aaeasiness  of  the 
miad  apoa  the  thooght  of  haviag  doae 
somethiaff  which  is  iaaeceat,  or  willlessea 
the  ralaed  esteem  which  others  have  for 
as."— LooKB. 

IGNORANT.  Illiterate.  Un- 
learned.    Un LETT  seed. 

Ignorant  (Lat.  ignoran,  to  be  ig* 
norant  of)  denotes  want  of  know- 
ledge, either  of  a  single  fiu^  or, 
generally,  of  such  matters  as  it  is 
considered  that  men  ought  to  know. 

iLLrrsRATE  (Lat.  iUitiratut)  is  ig- 
norant of  Utten,  Some  persons  are 
ienorant  of  common  practical  ewerj' 
aky  matters,  who  are  far  from  being 
illiterate;  othen  are  illiterate  who, 
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[iMBIBl] 


without  the  opportunities  of  good 
education,  have  picked  up  a  conaide- 
rable  atock  of  gi^end  information. 

Unlbarnsd  and  Unlittbrsd  differ 
from  Iluterate  in  not  impljing  re- 
proach. A  man  may  be  learned  in 
one  branch  of  learning,  and  unlearned 
in  another.  Umlbttbrsd  is  rather  a 
rhetorical  and  poetical  than  a  prosaic 
term.  An  honest  peasant  of  uttle  or 
no  education  ought  to  be  called  un- 
learned ;  a  pretentious  rich  man,  but 
uneducated,  may  well  be  styled  Ilu- 

TSRATl. 

«« Yet  ah  I  why  ihoold  thtj  know  thdr  bM, 
Staoc  torrow  acTereoniM  too  lat«. 
And  h^ppinea  tootwifUyflinF. 
Thought  would  dettroj  their  paradiao 
No  more.    Where  ignoranot  u  bliae. 
Tie  Ihllj  to  be  wiee.^  QluT. 

'*  Othera  are  not  onpeble  either  of  the  em- 

Sjinente  OT'dirertisements  thnt  aceme 
m  lettcre.  I  know  thej  are  not,  and 
therefore  enanot  mneh  recommend  soUtoda 
to  •  man  totallj  tUitcrote."— CowuET. 

'*  The  Immortality  of  the  lonl  haa  been 
eommonlf  beliered  in  all  agea  and  in  all 
plaeee  hj  the  wdumad  part  of  all  eirilised 
people,  and  Yxj  the  almoat  general  conaent 
of  all  the  moat  barbarona  nationa  under 


Unlsttsrbo  is  a  Tery  old  word  in 
English,  as  in  the  following  : — 

"  And  thei  aighen  the  atadefeatneaae  of 
Peter  and  Joon,  for  it  waa  foondem  that 
thei  wcren  men  imZeetHil.**— WicUF. 

IMBIBE.    Absorb. 

In  Imbibing  (Lat.  imMMrf,  to  drink 
<fi)  the  moisture  taken  away  from  one 
body  is  taken  into  another. 

In  Absorbing  (IaX,  ahtorheny  to 
owaiUm  or  nidc  up)  the  moisture  is 
simply  taken  away.  For  instance,  a 
sponge  both  absorbs  and  imbibes 
moisture.  It  absorbs  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  sucks  it  away  from  the  place  where 
it  was  lodged;  it  imbibes  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  particles  of  moisture  pass  into 
the  sponge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  absorb  moisture,  but 
do  not  imbibe  it.  The  same  difference 
appears  in  the  moral  or  secondary  ap- 
plications of  the  words.  We  imbibe 
what  we  assimilate  to  ourselTesin  the 
way  of  instruction,  doctriiie,principles. 
and  the  like.  We  are  oursel yes  absorbed 
by  some  occupation  which  takes  aU 
our  time,  interest,  and  attention. 


IMITATE.   Copt.   CooRTUiin. 


The  idea  oommoB  to  these  leratii 
that  of  makinr  ona  thinr  to  nam^ 
another.  OnelmT^TSs  (L«L  Wfeiri) 
through  eateem  or  appreeiatioa  of  tia 
object. 

One  Copibs  (Lat.  cdpio,  plnfiiy  tk 
copy  being  a  multiplicati<»i  of  the  on* 
ginal)  from  dearth  of  supply,  or  itsi- 
fity  (^inyentiony  or  want  of  ongisi' 
lity. 

One  CouNTRRPRiTS  (Fr.  oomtrtfnn) 
for  selfish  ends  of  amosnaseotorpniiL 
We  imitate  persoosy  oharacfer,  ets* 
duct,  writing,  painting,  speakiBf, 
actions,  worn  of  art,  and  so  ftra, 
when  we  try  to  identify  ounetva 
with  the  spirit  and  «^M»^— ■  of  tk 
agents  and  performers,  so  as  to  actor 
work  in  their  manner.  We  cofj 
when  we  can  senrilely  asaimilstf  oar 
acts  to  those  of  others,  or  simplj  i«* 
produce  their  productians.  We  oooih 
terfeit  when  we  so  poduoe  diat  tbt 
production  is  reforrea  to  a  Mae  anthor 
ship,  or  that  it  shall  not  be  what  il 
petendstobe.  The  merit  of  iBUtatks 
IS  in  freedom,  the  merit  of  copy 
is  in  exactness.  Counterfeit  |»oda^ 
tions  are  only  to  be  ooodemiied.  Oao 
may  imitate  yet  keep  one's  own  origh 
nality ;  not  so  with  copying. 

IMITATE.    Follow. 

These  terms  both  denote  the  i«fo- 
lation  of  our  actions  by  a<»De  thn^ 
proposed  or  set  bcabre  us  for  tkt  » 
puroose.  But  we  iMn-ATS  (LatWf-  m 
iiri)  what  is  external  to  us;  we  Toi-  m 
LOW  what  is  sometimes  ezternil,  H^ 
sometimes  internal.  We  imitate  n 
example,  or,  which  is  tantamoontto 
the  same  thing,  we  follow  it ;  hot  we 
may  also  follow  the  dictates  of  nteA 
and  coBunon  sense;  we  may  foUoy 
eyen  our  own  derices.  We  iauttfe  n 
objects,  persons,  actions;  we  foUov 
^ides,  influences,  dictatea  of  reseoa,  i] 
impulses,  and  propensitieB.  There  is 
a  aifferenoe  betwem  following  an  ex- 
ample and  imitating  an  exaaaple.  la 
the  first  place,  to  iMrrATB  an  example 
is  accurate  and  direct,  an  example 
being  a  model  or  pattern  and  as  such  to 
be  imitated.  To  Follow  an  example  is 
secondary  and  inexact,  for  we  can  only 


\ 


lterial]        discriminated. 

n  example  when  we  regard 
eriyed  senae  aa  a  guide.  We 
an  example  when  we  do  the 
imea,  we  follow  an  example 
^  CO  like  things.  One  foUowa 
or  a  rule,  one  imitates  a  type 
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'beneTolenee  and  lore 
taste  of  heaven  aborc. 
te  the  immortal  powers 
mahine  and  whoee  kindlj  showert 
Jke  poor  Mid  barren  groand, 
it  a  paradise  ajrovad." 

SonBTILB. 

chief  profemora  haTing  thought 

eo  above  those  mles  that  had  been 

b7  our  anecstoxs,  and  that  lay 

▼nlgar  vadcntaadings." — Chxs- 

D. 

ITERIAL.     UmMPOaTAMT. 

FICAKT.  InCONSIDBRABLB. 

to.       Trivial.      Fritolous. 
.  Unessential.  Irrelevant, 
nuoatort. 

iTBRiAL  is  nsed  of  the  unim- 
in  minor  and  familiar  matters, 

Kin  matters  of  practice; 
miFORTAifT  oommonlj  re- 
nbstract  difference  of  resalt; 
jM  immatertal  whether  we  go 
•ow  or  not ;  "  '*  It  is  unimpor- 
lether  the  word  be  taken  in  the 
se  or  the  other.'*  Unimportant 
nral;  immaterial  is  specific. 
iRiAL  is  unimportant  as  regards 
ntative  or  practical  considera- 
nd  so  is  an  epithet  of  things, 
t  of  persons.  An  unimportant 
ia  one  who  earries  little  or  no 
»  either  generally,  or  in  regard 
sdiie  ease.  The  epithet  In x a- 
is  not  applicable  in  this  way. 

I  tme  that  there  be  some  scholasti 
immaterial  tnths.  the  infinite  snb 
I  whereof  have  rather  troubled  than 
1  Chnttendom.**— Bishop  Hazx. 
f  woold  be  sarprised  tobe  infonned 
I  of  the  ancient  crities  has  acquired 
repntadon  bj  writing  on  an  art 
i  eonvcrsant  Gk  sound  rather  than 
,  and  wbirh  is  therefore  in  their 
MUtmporteai.*— Kxox. 

•NStDBRABLBand  iNSIONiriCANT 

not  so  much  essentially  as  in 
ipplication;  Inconsiderable 
osed  of  size,  number,  weight, 
inoe ;  Insignificant  of  matters 
rsonal  befffing,  appearance, 
:  of  character. 


"  Let  him  ralmly  reflect  that  wlthhi  thf 
narrow  boondaries  of  that  eoantiy  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  doring  that  small  portion  of 
time  which  his  life  fills  up.  his  reputation, 
great  as  be  may  fiuicy  it  to  be,  occupies  no 
more  than  an  moonsiderable  eomer.**— 
Blair. 

«'  What  ichoolboT,  what  little  uuigni^ 
eant  monk,  could  not  bare  made  a  more 
elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better 
Latin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  done  I " 
—Milton. 

Trifliko  (triJUf  a  corruption  of 
trivial)  appHes  not  only  to  questions 
of  importance,  but  also  of  value  or 
utility.  The  trifling  is  opposed  to 
the  grare  and  considerable.  That  is 
trifling  which  need  not  exercise  our 
care,  anxiety,  or  attention. 

Trivial  (Lat.  trYvtaitj,  belonging  to 
a  tiHviumf  a  place  where  three  roade^ 
{tret  viet\  meet;  hence  common)  denotei 
that  which  is  destitute  of  originality 
or  force,  or  is  unimportant  by  reason 
of  the  commonplace  character  of  the 
thing,  and  is  rery  commonly  em- 
ployed of  matters  of  consideration  or 
remark,  pursuits  and  the  like.  A  tri- 
fling remark  is  not  worth  listening  to, 
because  there  is  little  or  no  force  m  it. 
The  triyial  remsrk  has  lost  its  force 
by  repetition. 

Frivolous  (Lat.  frw6bt$y  silhff  tri- 
fiing)  denotes  that  which  is  m  such  a 
manner  unimportant  as  to  be  destitute 
of  gravi^  or  earnestness,  so  that  it  in- 
volves disgrace  to  allege,  to  follow  it, 
or  to  heed  it.  The  term  is  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things ;  Triyial, 
to  things  alone.  Frtvolous  ia  a  term 
of  habit  and  disposition ;  Triflino,  of 
specific  matters. 

Futtlb  (lAt,  fitilu,  fromJwuUrtf 
to  pour  or  ui  loose^  pouring  out  easibf, 
worthUn)  is  employed  of  intellectual 
subject-matter,  or  its  expression  by 
statement  and  reasoning;  as  futile 
theories  or  arguments. 

"  Thoee  who  are  carried  awaj  with  the 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoni^ts 
must  never  humour  their  minds  in  baiag 
thus  trifl^fy  busy.** — ^Locsz. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  Trivial  it 
seen  in  the  following,  where  it  is  op- 
poaed  to  philoaophiosl  :— 

"  And  for  the  pretended  trioialneeM  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days'  work,  I  think  it  is  appa> 
rent  firom  what  we  have  noted  on  the  flJth 
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iaj,  that  Momi  bis  nofriag  of  flth  And  fowl 
tocher  u  »  ronsideration  not  vulgar  and 
tnvial,  bat  pbiloM|^ical."-.MoR£. 

*'  It  is  tbe  chnncteristie  of  ltttl«  and/ri- 
vohus  minda  to  be  whollj  oeonpied  with  the 
Tnlgar  object*  of  life."— Bi.iJB. 

Bacon  employed  the  term  Futile  in 
the  sense  of  baring  a  tendency  to  pour 
forth  in  conreraation,  and  so  to  pour 
forth  what  was  weak : — 

•*  As  for  talkers  and  fKtile  persons,  they 
are  oommoaly  Tain  ana  credulous  withal." 

It  is  now  not  applied  directly  to 
persons,  but  to  menUl  efforts  in  the 
way  of  arguments,  and  especially  of 
objections,  and  by  a  further  extension 
of  meaning  to  efforts  or  attempts  ge- 
nerally. A  futile  attempt  is  one  in 
which  time,  thought,  and  strength 
have  been  as  it  were  placed  in  a 
vessel  that  pours  out  easily, 

"  He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness 
of  their  declaration  of  the  pretended  rights 
of  man.  the  childish  ,^cfi/tty  of  some  of  their 
maxims,  the  gross  and  stupid  absurditjr,  and 
the  palpablelalsity  of  others."— BuRKK. 

Nugatory  (Lat.  nugdtbriuSf  of  or 
belonging  to  a  trifler,  niigator)  de- 
notes that  which  is  so  ftr  trifling  that 
it  lacks  operative  force.  In  the  nu- 
gatory the  mean  bears  no  proportion 
or  a  yery  inadequate  one  to  tne  end 
gained. 

"If  all  are  pardoned  and  pardoned  as  a 
mere  act  of  clemency,  the  reij  snbstance  of 
government  is  made  mtgatory" — I.  Tay- 
lor. 

Unessential  is  literally  belonging 
not  to  the  «Mefioe,  but,  as  it  were,  to 
tbe  accidsnts  of  a  thin^,  not  going  to 
form  part  of  the  thing  itself.  So  Un- 
essential and  Immaterial  differ  in 
denoting  what  does  not  constitute,  the 
former  conceptional,  the  latter  prac- 
tical completeness.  Station,  it  mirht 
be  said,  is  unessential  to  virtue,  that 
is,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  or  de- 
iinition  of  it;  immaterial  to  it,  that  is, 
virtue  can  act  without  it. 

Irrelevant  belongs  to  argumenta- 
tive considerations.  An  irrelevant  re- 
mark (t.<.  notrtf/nxint,  Lat.  rJl/Suart,  to 
iighten)  is  one  which  does  not  apper- 
tain in  anyway  to  the  arg^ument,  aoes 
not,  as  it  were,  bold  of  it,  is  not 
subordinate  to,  but  unconnected  with 
•t. 

The  term  Petty  (Fr.  petit,  svnall) 


[iMMATEl 

we  apply  to  what  is  so  small 
beneath  consideration.  Itde 
somewhat  contemptible  insigi 
or  meanness.  It  is  appUaSiJ 
tleness  in  character,  condad 
argumentative  consiaentioiL 

"Neither  differenee  of  time, 
tance  of  place,  nor  rigour  of  ni^asi 
nor  any  uriesseiUieU  error,  can  ba 
terest  in   this   bleaaad    nnity.**- 
Hall. 

"  Some  of  which  dispositioas  w 
oath,  some  upon  hooow,  aad  other 
upon  oath  nor  h<moar ;  bnt  all  o 
them  were  of  an  iiregvlar  aad  a 
nature.  *•— Burul 

"  Divided  power  eoiit«itioQ  still  i 
And  for  a  yUlage  strire  the  petty 

RowE,J 

IMMATERIAL.     Incori 

SPlRrrUAL.      DlSEMSODIED. 

Immaterial  (see  above) 
ployed  of  everything  which  ex 
may  be  conceived  to  have  exi 
apart  from  material  composit 
which  does  not  fulfil  the  defiaj 
matter.  Light  and  other  imp 
able  agents  mis^ht  be  called  ism 
in  this  sense,  but  more  deodec 
mind  and  thoughts  of  man. 

Incorporeal  (Lat.  inet>rpl5rti 
notf  and  corpus^  a  body)  denoti 
absence  of  organized  matter  i 
constitution.  Angels  are  incor 
beings.  Incorporeal  and  Ih 
RIAL  are  relative  and  negatire. 

Spiritual  (Lat.  sfMtualis)  is 
lute  and  positive,  indicative  * 
actual  presence  or  poosessioa  o 
distinct  condition  of  existence ' 
we  call  spiritual,  and  which  is 
mere  negation  of  the  material 
corporeal,  as  in  the  case  of  th 
existence  of  spirits  to  the  fon 
of  matter,  the  earth,  or  man. 

Disembodied  is  employed  o 
existences  as  have  ceased  \a  b 
poreal. 

**  Angels  are  spirits  tmmaterial  aa 
leetnal."  Hoc 

"  Thus  incoTpoTttd  spirits  to  arnalk 
Reduced  these  shapes  inunease  " 

Ha 
"  There  is  a  natural  body,  aad  t 
a  spiritual  hodj."*— English  BibU, 

*'  Devils  embodied  aad  distmhndi 

W. 
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DISCBIMINATED. 
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(E.    L«nNm.    Bound- 

NSB  (Lat.  hnmennUf  tn-, 
utTf  pBoL  mensusy  to  tnec- 
flativekf  lNPiNiTB(in/uii- 
tnd  /tnUtay  6ou»u2ed). 
is  the  etttntially  Bound- 
Qfinite  u  fio  by  rirtue  of 
unense,  bj  yirtue  of  our 
place  or  diBoem  limits. 
rGod  is  infinite ;  the  ex - 
in  immenae.  Boundless 
icable  to  what  meets  the 
«Tche«  in  Tain  for  limits ; 
4SE  expresses  the  effect 
id,  and  the  inability  prac- 
Sne  or  limit ;  as,  Dound- 
boundless  beneficence. 

r  of  repeating  or  doablizic 
ftve  of  an  J  distance,  and  ad- 
former  as  often  as  we  will, 
»Ter  able  to  cone  to  any  stop 
•nlar^  it  •■  moeh  as  wa 
ikh  gives  as  the  idfea  oru»- 


%i  whatsoerer  hath  or  must 
.ve  limits  cor  fines,  is  not, 
IwUe;  and,  therefore,  this 
ind  eaanot  be  vt/huUg  and 

any  other  thing  a  varitj  of 
id  may  remore  itJUuieAeu 
maUy  and  eridentljr  as  I  do 

I  hold,  or  this  hoor  I  write, 
«.**— Haul 

'm  a  term  poetical,  rhe- 
inexact;  Immenss  is  a 
n,  iNriNiTS  is  metapby- 

!  eyeean  pierce,  the  feet  can 

botmdleta  vnirerM  is  Jore." 
rrxLToir,  Spetek  of  Cato. 

ENT.    Impxndxno. 

IS  are  all  employed  in 
ne  eril  near  at  hand  in 
•ril  or  misfortune. 

(Lat.  imnHnenf  to  hang 
that  which  is  ready  to 
ar  at  hand.  So  we  mar 
s  in  imminent  danger. ' 
1  not  say,  '*  He  was  in 
Lat.  impendire,  to  hang 
»  inasmuch  as  impen/- 
ite  as  to  time.  The  eril 
impending  is,  howerer, 
^ht  into  contact  with  us, 
lEATSKiNG  eril   (A^  S. 


thrtatiatif  to  urgo^  to  tAreaton)is  io 
the  future,  and  may  pass  off"  without 
coming  near  us  at  sil.  The  imminent 
and  impending  evil  has  nearly  touched 
us,  though  we  may  haye  escaped  from 
them.  We  ourselyes  escape  nrom  im- 
minent  and  impending  oanger;  but 
the  threatening  dan^^er  passes  away 
from  ut.  Thus  also  miminent  has  the 
force  of  expressing  degree ;  impend- 
ing, of  expressing  fjuct — any  danger 
whUe  it  exists  is  impending ;  but  only 
a  great  as  well  as  cloie  danger  would 
be  said  to  be  imminent.  We  might 
therefore  say  thus,  ''I  think  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you  that  danger  is  im- 
pending. But  J  would  not  alarm  you 
needlessly.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as 
imminent,  because  I  think  that,  by 
timely  precautions,  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  escape  it."  He  who  at 
night  approaches  a  precipice  through 
i^oranoe  is  in  imminent  dan^  of 
his  life ;  but  death  is  impendmar  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  eyen  when 
we  are  most  safe. 

"80  it  is  certain  that  It  It  absolntelf 
necessarj  mj  life  should  be  ont  pfnuwi'mwl 
haiard  before  I  can  take  a  delight  in  the 
softrings  of  other*,  real  or  imagiaarjr,  or, 
indeed,  in  anything  else,  from  any  caua 
whatsoever."->BuBKX. 


"  Destroetion  hangs  o'er  yon  deroted  wmU, 
And.  nodding  Ilioa  waits  to'  impemlwg  fUl.** 

Popx. 

"The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  jovt  tug 

ores 
Before  1  speak,  too  threateningfy  replies.* 

8ha] 


IMMODEST.    Indxcxnt.    Inob- 

UCAT£. 

The  first  of  these  (Lat  tmmSdeflua, 
unresfftttnscl)  belongs  to  the  ohaneter 
and  disposition;  the  second  (Lat  m- 
dietntf  unbecoming)  to  outward  acts 
and  appearance,  or  expressions,  as 
oonyeymg  them.  Want  of  reflexion 
might  lead  tolNDscBNcr;  corruption 
of  nature  is  the  cause  of  Immo- 
desty. 

iNDELicA-fs  (wsDblicate)  dcDotes 
an  offence  against  refined  propriety, 
good  manners,  or  perfect  purity  of 
mind.  Indelicacv  relates  to  what  is 
conyentional.  Toe  coarser  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  of  the  humbler 
classes,  or  their  mode  of  dress,  indi- 
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[immolate] 


oatet  no  immodestr  of  neeetsitj  in 
th^m,  Oa  the  otoer  huid,  an  in- 
debcacj  in  words,  as  coming  from  a 
refined  and  educated  person,  being 
calcnlated  to  conrey  mote  than  ita 
superficial  meaning,  may  be  rerj 
much  BO.  The  refined  licentious 
literature  of  the  day  makes  use  of  the 
indelicate  to  express  the  indecent, 
knowing  the  trained  and  susceptible 
intellects  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
Ikdbucate,  howerer,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  moral  propriety  purely,  and 
often  denotes  want  of  sensitiTe  con- 
sideration for  others ;  so^  to  lan^h  in 
the  house  of  mourning  is  indelicate, 
eren  where  unfteUng  would  be 
too  strong  a  term,  as  it  might  be 
done  thoughtlessly;  where  no  such 
thoughtlessness  could  be  pleaded  such 
behariour  might  be  called  indecent. 

IMMOLATE.    SACRiricB. 

SACRiPiCB(Lat.  s^ferYfycium)denote8 
the  depriving  one's  self  of  something 
for  the  purpose  of  oonsecratinr  it  to 
the  Divinity.  It  is  so  derotea  as  to 
be  transformed  or  lost  to  one's  self. 

Immolate  (Lat.  imnMlmrt;  m6laf  tht 
eaki  placed  on  the  head  of  Uie  victim 
to  be  slain)  denotes  the  offering  of  a 
bloody  sacrifice.  It  inyolres  the 
death.  A  sacrifice  may  be  of  many 
kinds  of  objects ;  immolation  is  only 
of  living^  beings.  That  which  is  sa- 
ertficed  is  given  to  the  Deity;  that 
which  is  immolated  is  destroyed  in 
his  honour.  The  purpose  of  sacrifice 
is  generally  to  pertbrm  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, that  of  immolation  to  poform 
an  act  of  propitiation.  In  their 
secondary  and  moral  application  we 
sacrifice  that  which  we  voluntarily  re- 
nounce for  the  sake  of  some  other  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  of  another.  We 
immolate  that  which  we  treat  like  a 
rictim,  depriving  it  of  what  is  precious 
Or  desirable  for  our  interests  or  those 
of  others.  We  are  said  to  sacrifice 
feelings,  hopes,  plans,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  persons.  It  would  be  by  a 
^ater  effort  that  we  should  speak  of 
immolating  them.  Self-immolation 
may  be  on  special  occasions  as  an  act 
of  peculiar  neroiam.  Self-sacrifice  to 
f ome  extent  is  a  daily  duty. 


IMMUNITY.    ExBMPnox. 


iMMUNmr  (Lat.  Muaimttittai)  ii  t 
dispensation  from  an  onerous  chHfe. 

ExEMmoK  ( Lat.  nempiigmm^  i 
takirif^  out)  is  an  exception  froB  i 
common  obligation. 

Immunity  in  its  primary  leose  s 
seldom  used,  but  of  mauen  of  jszii- 
prudence  and  finance.  It  it  sa  ex- 
emption from  civil  chaises  and  iaed 
dues.  Exemption  is  extended  toi& 
kinds  of  charges,  dues,  duties,  ohhgi* 
tions ;  hence  an  exemption  from  esrei, 
yiceSp  diseases  in  the  moral  ind  Ik 
physical  order  of  things.  InuaoBitf 
18  properly  a  title  or  oondition  ^ 
virtue  of  which  persons  or  thiagi  ire 
withdrawn  from  certain  dvil  or  sodil 
burdens.  Exemption  is  the  partkalv 
act  conferring  upon  persons  or  thiofi 
a  freedom  from  some  burden  to  wkitt 
ther  would  have  been  subjected  t»> 
gether  with  others  without  this  ex- 
ception to  the  common  rule.  Ib- 
munity  is  rather  a  sort  of  right  fiMMkd 
or  baaed  on  the  nature  or  qaalitf  of 
thinn.  Exemption  is  imther  s  lort  of 
privilege  accoitied  as  a  favour  oa  eer* 
tain  considerations.  Immnni^  if  jsi- 
marilv  applicable  to  those  exempdoai 
which  are  enjoyed  by  corporstioos, 
communities,  cities,  or  orders  of  per 
sons.  Exemption  to  private  pnrfle|€i 
is  either  personal  or  m  connexioe  widi 
certain  offices.  iMMVNrrr  rehtfo 
specially  to  persons  enjojiog  it> 
Exemption  to  advantages  enjojed. 

'*  A»  no  mmniM  exempt  from  9omtiikd»t 
or  eaa  lire  firee  firom  •ome  miateBeMom. 
•o  b7  this  practice  (alaader)  ercrr  ■■>  "T 
be  rendered  very  odioos  ajuA  inMOV*'" 
Barrow. 

"  Bnt  nan  ia  frnil.  and  can  bat  ill  luteii 
A  long  imwnmity  from  grief  and  (nia-' 

CovHB* 
IMPAIR,     Injure. 

To  Impair  (L.  Lat.  impgantt^^ 
makg  wont)  is  to  injure  in  a  litOi( 
manner,  so  that  though  the  detiisei^ 
be  but  partial,  it  ia  permanent.  ^* 
hear  that  a  friend  has  received  sa  •* 
jury  in  the  eye;  we  hope  tbatkii 
eyesight  will  not  be  impidrad.  Hcnei 
injury  is  of  bodies  themselves;  n* 
pairing  is  of  their  value,  their  actios, 
their  utili^,  or  their  propertiet.  (6« 
Injury.) 
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Maibly  all  thiagi  trnpain. 

en  have  been  wone  then  thein« 

JkttB  onn." 

BoBOoancoif,  Horace, 

ART.    Communicate. 
rr  (Lit.  imparttn,  ind  -ptV' 
bttUm)  is  to  gtre  a  part  or 

rnwiCATS  (Lat.  eommunteSrt) 
ire  to  ai  to  haye  in  com- 
MFART  bat  the  stronger  mean- 
ne  respect.  We  commanicate 
IS  come  to  as  generally ;  we 
what  we  regarded  as  peon- 
iir  own.  ''He  told  me  the 
now  communicate  it  to  yon,'* 
r  might  not  be  a  fayoor  to  the 
arty :  but.  **  I  ixnpart  it*  to 
roola  imply  that  1  consider 
in  some  sense  as  conferring  a 
n  making  the  communication. 
is  often  used  of  natural  action 
nnpanied  by  consciousness  or 
;  as  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 
vicATB  inyolyes  also  the  will 
tion  to  impart;  so  we  should 
J  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
ommnnicated  rain.  There  is. 
',  an  applieation  of  the  word 
ncATc,  though  not  a  common 
nely,  to  transmit  as  a  medium 
szion,  intercourse^  or  supply, 
lense  it  is  used  or  animate  or 
te  things,  as,  the  telegraphic 
nmnniratfs  intelligence— 4hat 
is  as  a  common  medium  be- 
le  sender  and  the  reoeiyer. 

lay  he  then  to  70a  hie  earee  tm- 

m  inqwAtiro,  in  my  opinioa,  ere 
ely  from  a  Taeeacy  in  their  own 
I,  there  ie  nothing,  methinke, 
I  M  -to  eommwueaU  leerete  to 
the  ieme  temper  of  inqoixy 


em  ee  ampertineatlj 

kSSABLE.    IxFtRriovs. 

BABLB  denotes  that  which  can- 
utid  along,  oyer,  or  through ; 
passable  road,  barrier,  or  mo- 
:  relates  to  the  moyements  of 


tyiovB  (LaL  imperviui)  relates 
prhich  cannot  be  pierced  or 
ed  by  animate  or  inanimate 
«;  as  a  wood  is  imperyious 


to  the  sun's  rays.  Impassable  de- 
notes an  accidental  or  temporaiy,  im- 
peryious a  permanent  quauty. 

*'  Bnt  left  the  difflenlty  of  pning  baek 
Stay  hie  return,  perhapi  orer  tkie  gvlf 
ImjpaM$able,  impervumt,  let  ne  try 
AdfTenfroas  work.'*  MiLTOV. 

IMPERTINENT.  Impvoint. 
Insolent. 

iMPBanKBNT  (Lat.  in^itrHnonUm) 
not  ptrtaining  to  tho  matter  in  handf 
has  the  primary  meaning  of  inreUfMint ; 
hence  unbecoming  in  speech  or  action. 
He  is  impertinent  who  meddles  with 
matters  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
He  is  rude  because  he  does  not  see 
his  own  subordinate  relation  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

Impudbncb  (Lbt^mMentia,  ihami- 
Uitnest)  is  an  unblusLing  assurance 
which  is  accompanied  by  cool  dis- 
reeard  of  the  presence  or  claims  of 
others  to  respect;  and  it  is  manifested 
in  words,  looks,  tones,  gestures,  or 
eyen  affected  silence.  Impudence  is 
a  frolicsome  disrespect. 

Insolent  (Lat.  in*6UHa,  unutualy 
intoUnt)  has  for  its  radical  meaning 
a  disDosition  to  act  in  yiolation  of  the 
established  rules  of  social  intercourse. 
It  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  un- 
bridled exhibition  of  impudence  or 
pride,  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  othiers,  or  their  purposed  wounding. 
The  impudent  person  may  be  so  from 
levity  of  character.  The  impertinent 
is  so  finom  want  of  humility  and  de- 
ference. The  insolent  is  commonly 
urved,  by  some  feeling  of  dislike,  re- 
bellion, or  opposition,  to  a  studied 
disrespect.  Impertinenoe  is  no  re- 
specter of  propriety ;  impudence  no 
respecter  of  oelicacy;  insolence  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Impertinenoe 
is  tne  conyerse  of  reserye ;  unpudenee 
of  modesty;  insolence  of  meuness. 

**  I'd  hare  the  ezprettion  of  her  thooghtf 

beMch 
She  miffht  not  leem  reierred,  nor  talk  toi 

much ; 
That  show*  a  want  ef  Jodgment,  and  of 


More  than  enough  ia  bnt  impertituneo,* 

POMTBBT. 

**  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  en 
all  tkoM  datmt  of  debt  which  the  minister 
exhanste  himeclf  with  contriTancee  to  aog- 
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aent  with  new  ntaries,  witboai  lifting  np 
hi*  hands  and  eyei  in  astonishment  at  the 
imvuderiee  both  of  the  claim  and  the  ad- 
judication P  "— BtntKE. 

"The  plergr,  according  to  the  genim  of 
that  religion,  having  their  anthoritj  forti- 
fied with  snch  severe  laws,  were  now  more 
eroel  and  insolent  than  ever." — BuBjnn*. 

IMPIOUS.  Irrbuoious.  Pro- 
fane. 

Irreuoious  (Lat  irriittgiatus)  is 
negative. 

Impious  (IaU    impitu^  irrmitnnt) 
and  Propane  are  positiye  (Lat.  pro- 
Jdnut;  yro,  in  front  of,  U.  without^ 
and  ^anum,   the  tempUy  literally  ex- 
cluded from  religious  mjsteries).    A 
nian  under  no  influence  of  religion  is 
irreligious.     When  applied  to  Uiings, 
however,  it  implies  a  tendency  to  be 
unfavourable  to  religion,  though  with- 
out of  necessity  a  premeditated  de- 
termination or  desire  to  be  so.    Im- 
pious denotes  a  defiant  irreligion,  and 
a  disposition  to  do  dishonour  to  what 
religious  men  hold  in  veneration,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  character,  works, 
or  dealings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As 
Impious  relates  more  commonly  to  the 
thoughts,  so  Profane  to  the  words  or 
acts  of  men.   Profanity  is  irreverence 
in  speech  about  sacred  things.    It 
may  be  observed  that  Profane  has  the 
milder  sense,  also,  of  secular,  or  not 
diftinctivelv  religious :  so  history  may 
be  divided  into  sacred  and  profane. 
Impious  thoughts;  irreligious  pereons 
or  books ;  profane  language. 

•*  They  were  the  words  of  Job  at  a  time 
when  to  his  other  ealamiUes  this  domestic 
affliction  was  added,  that  one  who  onght  to 
have  assaai^  and  soothed  his  sorrows 
provoked  his  indignation  bv  an  immous 
speech."— Blaib.  ^ 

"  In  his  (Lord  Bolingbroke's)  reasonings 
for  the  most  part  he  is  flimsy  and  false,  m 
his  political  writings  Ihctions.  in  what  he 
calls  his  philosophical  ones  vrrtUgunut  and 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree.'*<-.i&u<. 

"Somewhat  allied  to  this  (blasphemy), 
thongh  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  the  oflenoe 
oi  profane  and  common  swearina  or  curs- 
ing."—Blaootowe.  ^* 

IMPLACABLE.  Inexorable. 
Unrelenting.    Relentless. 

Implacable  (Lat.  implacSms,  in-, 
no<,  and  plaearey  to  appeate)  denotes  a 
disposition  which  nothing  can  ap- 
p«iase.  ^ 


[impious] 

Inexorable  (Lat.  l&isxvraiHai,  i»^| 
not,  and  exorar^,  to  mom  bymtitiia^) 
i&  implacable  to  entreaty  in  putkahr 
and  in  a  specific  case. 

Unrelentiko  is  not  relentiof  (Fr. 

raUntJTf  to  retard  ;  lent,  slim)  XbA  B, 

yielding,  from  hanhncaa,  huiam, 

or  cruelty,  as  a  Cut ;  while  Rilut- 

less  is  unyielding  as  a  propolj  « 

habit.    A  relentless  crueltj;  u  ib- 

relenting  line  of  conducL    ^'  In  «p^ 

of  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy,  ha  it- 

venge  was  implacable.    He  looked  » 

the  tears  and  heard  the  entmtiesof 

his  prisoner,  but  remained  inexon- 

ble.     Unrelenting  beloAgsratbff  to 

the  person,  Relentless  to  the  osaiitf 

wJiich  he  exhibiu.    The  impltabfe 

man  is  so  frtun  moral  hanuev  of 

heart ;  the  inexorable  may  be  so  6oa 

mental  stubbornness  or  inflexible  »- 

solution.  If  partiality  in  the  adauBB- 

tration  of  justice  were  asked  bj  tbe 

accused,  the  judge  would  be  bosad 

to  show  himself  inexorable. 

"Aa  object  of  imptaeabU  cBflrily.'- 
Magaulat. 

"  IneaorabU  eqnalitj  of  laws.'-OiWB. 

Unrelbnttno  is  passive,  RELumai 
active.  The  fbrm«r  denotes  ntbertbe 
specific  fiust  of  not  givinsf  way  beftre 
external  influences,  which  woddteDd 
to  atop  the  ooune  of  injnaboe  or 
cruelty;  the  latter  t|ie  oonditka  at 
nature  which  sng^gests  nothing  ia  tbe 
way  of  forbeanuioe« 

/*Ha  (Oldham)  has  lashed  the  J«^ 
with  deserved  and  unreUntimf  ligoer.  B« 
thongh  severe  poniahment  is  oftea  aew- 
■ary,  yet  to  see  it  inflicted  with  thevutoi 
arnelty  of  aa  aseavia  b  not  agnesUe."- 
Kjrox. 

"  Nor  hope  to  be  myself  Ie«  misenhle 
By  what  I  seek,  bat  others  to  make  nA 
As  I,  thongh  thereby  worse  t»  me  redoosi 
For  only  in  destroying  I  flnd  ease 
To  my  reUnUets  thoughts.**       Mnioi. 

IMPLANT.  Inorapt.  Licdl- 
GATE.    Inpuss.     Instil. 

Implant.  Ingrapt,  and  Inculcati 
(Lat.  incuicare,  to  tremd  m,  to  mfrm 
upon)  are  employed  of  abstract  via- 
ciples,  and  rules  of  right  and  wrcof. 

Instil  (Lat.  inttiUare,  to  pow  ta  ^ 
drops,  ttiUa,  a  drop)  and  Inpusb  <L»t 
infundert,  part,  infiinis,  to  pour  ta)of 
such  things  as  move  the  heart,  Mel- 
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1  pMsons.  To  Implant  con- 
t  idea  of  that  tender  and  care- 
ivation  of  the  young  which 
to  the  office  of  parents.  Tliat 
a  implanted  bcKoomee  part  of 
nre,   and   grows    witn    the 

To  Inobaft  conTejs  the  idea 

later  training  of  the  more 
mind  m  belongs  to  the  mas- 
*eceptor.    Instil  conyeys  the 

gentlj  and  jg^doally  intro- 
sentiments  with  the  aid  of  in- 
collateral  to  the  influence  of 
ion  instilling  them,  while  In- 
notee  the  direct  endeayour  of 
Km;  nor  does  Infuse  imply 
rmanencjr  in  what  is  infused 
tL.  We  instil  abiding^  senti- 
we  may  infhae  what  is  tem* 
as  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or 
ardour.  To  Inculcats  points 
^peated  efforts  of  exhortation, 

and  the  like,  which  are  em- 
to  giye  force  to  what  is  im- 

by  way  of  practical  admoni- 

nride  effectnally  for  the  maints* 
the  Mxial  Tirtaea,  it  hath  pleued 
tplan<  in  nma  not  only  the  power 
I,  which  eaablee  him  to  see  the 
D  between  his  own  happiness  nnd 
yfhers,  but  also  certain  instincts 
msities  which  make  him  feel  it." 

tfltd  lore  he  bears  to  Catar.**— 


Barls  of  Monmosth  and  Warring- 
000^1^  jealousies  into  their  party 
same  indostrjr  that  the  Earl  of 
■m  was  at  the  same  time  iiutill- 
the  king  jealonaies  of  them;  and 
d  with  too  mnch  snooeas."— BuB- 

the  wisdom  of  poets  woold  fliat 
>  imagea  of  Virtne  so  amiable  that 
Idcrs  shoald  not  be  able  to  look  off, 
ntly  and  delightfully  in^m'n^than 
tg  precepts."— DAyxNAKT. 

'  L  Y.     Signify.     Involys. 

.    Necessitate. 

r  (a  coined  word)  is  to  signify 

Bice  or  by  fair  inference,  or 

ractkm,  though  not  expressed 

I. 

YB  (Lat.  mvoiUref  to  nil  up) 

a  cuawing  after  by  practical 

Imply  by  metaphysical  force. 

ID  implication  may  often  be 

ed  or  not  at  will ;  while  that 


which  is  iuYolyed  follows  of  stem 
logical  or  practical  necessity.  War 
implies  fighting ;  but  it  inyofyes  such 
things  M  taxation  and  bloodshed. 
The  premises  of  a  syllogism  do  nut 
imply  but  inyoWe  the  conclusion 
whicn  is  eyolyed  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand  a  relatiye  term,  m 
father,  implies  its  correlatiye,  son. 

Signify  (Lat.  tigntftearef  to  point 
out)  is  to  declare  by  any  kind  of  con- 
yentional  sign,  as  by  words— which 
are  signs  of  ideas — gestures,  signals, 
writing — which  is  written  signals— 
and  the  like.  Implication  is  mdirect 
signification.  Words  which  signified 
little  might  be  made  to  imply  much 
by  the  tone  or  manner  in  wniich  they 
were  uttered. 

"  Your  smooth  enlogiam«  to  one  orown  ad* 

dressed. 
Seems  to  impfy  a  osnsnre  oo  the  rest.'' 

Cowpxx. 
"  One  of  which  boats  I  sent  away  with 
an  officer  round  a  point  on  the  larboard 
hand,  to  look  for  anchorage.  This  he  found, 
and  ngmfied  the  same  by  signal.'*.>GooK'8 
Foyages, 

Imply  is  opposed  to  Express;  In- 
voLYE  goes  oeyond  the  interpretation 
of  things,  and  has  to  do  with  their 
necessary  relations. 

"  We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  tfioofoes  a  con- 
tiadiction.''->TiLLOTBOV. 

Entail  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  entaUUty 
to  cut  into.  An  estate  in  tail,  or  en* 
tailed,  is  one  which  is  cut  down  to  or 
limited  to  certain  heirs ;  hence  to  En- 
tail is  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  to  fix,  or  insure  inalienably 
upon  a  person.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  Necessitate  (Lat.  n^- 
at^taUm,  necoisity),  but  Necessftatx 
implies  sction  as  the  consequence, 
wmle  Entail  is  applicable  to  conse- 
quences j^erally.  So  inasmuch  as 
action  is  myolYed  in  labour,  we  might 
say  that  poyert^  entails  or  necessi- 
tates labour.  But  riches  entail  (not 
necessitate)  anxiety.  The  force  of  En- 
tail is  strictly  employed  in  the  follow* 
ing:— 

«'  We  adhere  to  the  determination  of  onr 
ihthers,  as  if  thdr  opiaions  were  tntaHaa  on 
US  as  their  lands."— Oulnyill. 

"  And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whaterer 
name  we  rail  that  by,  is  a  person**  being 
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hiiidMvd  or  Qiiable  to  oondoet  m  he  win,  or 
boinfr  ntussitaUd  to  do  otherwiae."— -Xd- 


IMPORT.  Purport.  Meaning. 
Sense.  Signification.  Tenor.  Drift. 
Scope. 

The  Import  (Fr.  importer^  Lat. 
importing  to  carry  or  eonvtif)  u  that 
which  a  word,  statemeQt,  ptirase,  or 
document  is  Bpecificmllr  and  directljr 
designed  to  conyej.  We,  however, 
more  commonljr  speak  of  the  meaning 
or  signification  or  words,  and  the  im- 
port of  expressions  or  statements. 

"  To  dr»w  iie«r  to  Ood  U  an  czpreMum 
of  awful  and  myiterions  import."— ULxiE. 

The  Purport  (O.  Fr.  /wurportor,  to 
maht  known)  is  the  import  of  some- 
thing oontinuous,  or  regarded  in  itf 
continnitj,  and  maj  m  applied  to 
continuous  action  as  well  as  oon- 
tinuous speech.  Import  is  more  allied 
to  Meaning  and  Signification  ;  Pur- 
port to  Drift  and  Scope. 

«  Thus  there  he  stood,  whilst  high  over  his 

head 
There  written  was  the  ptwpott  of  his  sta, 
la  cyphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightlj 

read."  Spknssr. 

Both  Import  and  Purport  are  em- 
plojed  of  moral,  not  material,  sub- 
jects. Thus  a  certain  reg^etable  pro- 
duction is  the  meaning  or  signification, 
not  the  purport,  of  the  word  oak.  But 
where  more  than  this  is  meant  we 
maj  employ  the  term  Import  ;  as  we 
may  say  that  a  human  habitation  of 
a  oertam  character,  ca{>acity,  solidity, 
and  the  like,  is  the  import  of  the 
word  tunui. 

Meaning  (A.  S.  m^man.  to  intend 
to  tell)  is  used  in  a  tworold  sense, 
either,  1,  the  casual  intention  of  the 
person,  or,  t,  the  fixed  import  of  the 
thing.  **  That  is  not  my  meaning," 
illustrates  the  first.  *'Take  the  words 
in  their  grammatical  meaning,**  the 
second. 

**  What  mean  re  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  f  "—Bnglith  BibU. 

*'  The  word  is  alwajs  snfflcientljr  original 
for  me  in  that  langnage  where  its  meatiing, 
whieh  is  the  cause  of  its  implication,  oaa  be 
found."— Tooxx. 

Sense  (Lat.  tensut^  sensation,  under- 
itanding)^  unlike  Meaning,  is  insepa- 


[impobt] 

rably  attached  to  the  thing  or  the  ex- 
pression, and  is  irrespeetire  of  tke 
uses.  We  say,  ''I  need  the  woid  is 
that  sense ;"  but  we  oouM  not  aj, 
'*That  IS  my  sense,**  fior  mesaiif. 
Sense  is  imposed  foroe  or  teehsiesl 
recognized  acceptation. 

"Shall  Uke  it  in  the  Utcral  and  pi» 
maHeal  sense."— /V^^^ikce  t»  rktrtf-ffm 
ArUeUa, 

Sign  ification  (  Lat  sMC^bitidMa) 
is  nearly  identical  with  Meahoo  or 
Import.  Signification,  howerer,  ii 
the  act  of  making  known,  as  w«U  n 
the  intention  of  the  terms  enplofed 
for  the  purpose.  Signification  ii'at- 
tached  to  the  thing,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  person.  ''As  the  warii 
hare  that  signification:*'  we  eosM 
not  say,  <'  That  is  my  significttioB." 
Signification  has  a  stricter  rdcfesee 
than  Meaning  towhatisofai^Bbo' 
lical  nature,  as  the  significatioB  of 
words  or  of  demonstratioas ;  iMt 
Meaning  is  capable  of  refereaes  to 
anjjTthing  which  reouiies  intopie- 
tation  or  aocotuting  for,  as,  '^  1  ess- 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  lueli 
conduct  ;*'  that  is,  '<  I  am  at  t  loa  to 
interpret  or  sccount  for  it.**  Tlietaa 
Meaning  is  the  most  generic  of  ill 
these  synonyms. 

"  It  (Lord)  is  a  word,  therefofe,  ofhifc 
and  rarions  siffniMeation,  denoting  dooisioB 
of  erery  sort  and  degree,  from  the  aaiTcnsl 
and  absolute  dominion  of  Qod,  to  thtpri*«t* 
and  limited  domiaioB  of  a  single  risTi'— 
BisKOP  HoBSunr. 

Tenor,  Drift,  and  Scope  reUte not 
to  isolated  terms,  but  to  ocntiaiiosi 
speech.     The  Tenor  (Lat.  Vturf^ 
course t  direetwn)  is  the  general  coutk 
and  character  which  holds  on  thronjk 
a  speech  or  a  remark.    The  tenor  s( 
a  speech  might  be  affected  bj  thi 
temper  or  feeling  of  the  speaker,  th| 
drift  of  it  is  an  indirect  expression « 
his  permanent  sentiments. 

The  Drift  (or  object  towards  wbid 
it  drivee)  is  the  object,  not,  however, 
exnressly  notified,  bat  gathered  gsM 
rally — the  tendency  of  it,  or  aim  M 
formally  ayowed. 

The  Scope  (Gr.  r«ew^,  mmrk  ord 

Ject)iB  the  arowed  design,  that  whioh : 

is  aimed  at  and  is  intended  to  onbraa 

**  To  discuss  such  a  point  docs  not  ft 
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the  >cope  of  this  difcoiine." 
NOK  And  Drift  differythe  former 
Off  more  than  what  ii  actuallj 
id  oompriaing  the  oharaeter  of 
latter  relating  to  the  remarks 
unents  only,  out  in  connexion 
eir  aim  or  oojeot. 

wbola  tator  of  tha  Ootpelt  And 
•how*  tkftt  human  virtoM  an  all 
the  balance,  and  hare  no  vim^t 
n  themaelrcs  for  praenring  hnman 

I."— WATKRI.AW). 

•o  ttxangel^  perrene  is  his  oom- 
r,  that  he  will  sappoee  him  to  mean 
(rather  than  what  the  obrions  drift 
rgnmoit  requires."— Wjlrbuxiov 

« 

ink  I  eoold  essUj  demonstrate  that 
am  to  Moees.firom  Moeee  to  the 
I,  from  the  Prophets  to  Jesns  Christ, 
t  scoM  and  dengn  of  all  DiTine  re- 
hatn  been  the  gradnal  diaooTerf  of 
at  mjBtenr  of  the  mediation.** — 
"SKriatiaa^  Lift, 

ORTANCE.  CoNsiQUENCL 
r.    Moment.    Account. 

RTAKCE  itm  Import)  is  the 
of  being  important;  butCoN- 
:b  (Lat.  anuXqvutntiay  eoruequiy 
7  ^pon)  is  not  in  this  sense  the 
ofoeing  consequent.  In  other 
it  is  om  J  the  nouns,  and  not 
BctiTes,  that  are  sjnonymons. 
r  adjectiye,  howerer,  has  heea 
-^eonttpuntialy  which  means, 
ig  the  air  of  dignity  and  impor- 
As  applied  to  persons,  a  per- 
r  be  of  miportance  specifically, 
%  matter  conld  not  well  go  on 
;  him ;  bnt  he  is  of  consequence 
tly.  CoNSEQUENCB  in  this 
I  recoeniaed  importance  in  a 
oitttof  view ;  a  person  of  high 
d  consequence  may  not  be  of 
nee  in  regard  to  a  particular 

»irr  (A.S.  voegaHy  to  tear,  to 
s  eificacious  importance,  which 
▼e  the  effect  of  practical  in- 
;  as,  a  character  or  considera- 
jpreat  weight. 

BUT  (Lat.  mofiMnfttm,  move- 
^ftusnetf  mooirey  to  move)  is  not 
plicable  to  perms,  but  only  to 
afiairs,  transactions,  or  prac- 
isiddkations.  Wbtoht  belongs 
s  and  argufliients,  Momknt  to 
Dcei.  Consequenosy  as  regards 


things,  is  that  sort  of  importance 
which  attaches  to  what  is  attended 
with  decided  results.  A  thins  of  no 
consequence  is  a  thing  whion  endf 
with  itself.  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  mat 
consequence  that  we  should  not  delay 
our  departure;  for  business  of  mo- 
ment depends  upon  it;  and  the  im- 
portance of  your  position  will  giro 
weight  to  the  expression  of  your 
Tiews." 

Account  (O.  Fr.  oconfer ;  Lat.  ad, 
and  cofnp&taref  to  count)  is  theoretical, 
as  importance  is  practical.  A  thing 
or  person  of  account  is  one  who  or 
which  is  deserving  of  an  estimate, 
whaterer  that  estimate  maybe.  A  thing 
which  is  of  no  account  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. It  does  not  express  any 
high  or  great  estimate.  We  speak  of 
great  importance,  conseouenoes, 
weight,  and  moment,  but  seldom  of 
great  aoeoant  except  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  it.  But  Account  inroives 
the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  nature  or 
character  of  things,  and  not  on  the 
question  of  their  relatire  ma^tude. 
That  is  of  no  account  which  is  irrele- 
rant,  which  forms  no  item  in  the  cal- 
culation in  hand. 

"  And  of  the  eoonseill  noo  aeeomptt 
He  set**  OoWBB. 

"The  cause  was  not  common  and  ordi- 
nary, sneh  as  were  wont  to  be  tried  befbre 
the  gorernora  of  prorinces,  bnt  of  an  nn- 
nsoal  and  pnblie  nature,  not  a  question  of 
words  and  names,  as  Gallio  thongfat  it,  but 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importane§  to  the 
world."~STiiJJirarLEXT. 

"  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of 
equal  eonsMiienee  with  the  depraration  of 
our  Tirtne.  — Warton. 

"When  to  demonstration  on  the  one 
side,  there  are  opposed  on  the  other  onljr 
diAeulties  raised  flrom  the  want  of  our 
having  adequate  ideas  of  the  things  them* 
selves,  this  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an 
ohjection  of  any  real  loe^Ai."— Clarkx. 

*'  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  teoor  of  his  conduct  has  beea 
determined  by  some  accident  of  no  apparent 
momtHt."—  Johnson. 

IMPORTUNATE.  Urgent- 
Pressing. 

Importunate,  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  rerb  importune  (Lat. 
importunuty  troubUtomef  unmannerly) 
is  only  applicable  to  persons,  and  d»- 
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notes  a  peculiar  tenaoitr  and  trouble- 
aome  pertinacity  of  application. 

Urgbnt  (Lat.  urgere,  to  impel)  and 
Pksssxno  (Lat.  prim^tref  part,  pretsut, 
to  prut),  are  equally  applicable  to  mat- 
ters ofbusinesa  andpractical  considera- 
tions generally.  Tnere  is  a  rery  slight 
difference  between  them ;  but  Press- 
ing seems  to  be  more  commonly  used 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  tnings; 
Urobnt,  of  the  things  themsdres :  as 
pressing  necessity;  pressing  impor- 
tance ;  an  urgent  appeal ;  an  urgent 
case ;  urgent  afiairs.  it  may  be  adaed, 
that  that  which  is  pressing  demands 
immediate  att§ntion ;  that  which  is 
m^nt  immediate  action ;  as  also  that 
persons  are  pressing,  and  circum* 
■tances  urgent. 

"  But  of  all  other  pMnges  of  Scriptore 
the  neoMritr  uid  efficmey  of  this  importunHy 
in  pntTer  that  we  epeak  of,  b  raoet  wiseljr 
■et  forth  to  as  bf  our  bleesed  Sarioar,  in 
that  remarkable  parable  of  HU  in  the  ele- 
venth of  St.  Luke's  aQepel.**— Sharp. 

'*  Bat  time  is  wrgent.    Baste  we  to  consult 
Priett,  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  dreams 
(For  dreams  are  also  of  Jorc),  that  we  may 

leiffn 
What  crime  of  oars  Apollo  thns  reeents.** 

COWPBB. 

"  Mr.  Oay,  whoee  seal  in  yoorconcem  it 
worthy  a  fhend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most 
prusing  termi  about  it." — Pops. 

IMPOSE.    iNjoiy. 

We  Imposb  (Fr.tm|Msrr,  Lat.  impo- 
licy to  place  upon),  or  circumstances 
also  may  impose,  whstis  of  the  nsture 
of  a  burden,  chu^e,  obligation. 

We  In  JOIN  (Lat.  ituunghre)  that 
which  is  the  subiect  of  authoritatiTe 
admonition,  whetner  poaitiye  or  nega- 
tive. As  it  is  authority  that  injoins, 
so  it  is  force  or  power  that  imposes. 
Accordingly  that  which  is  imposed  is 
commonly  more  defined  than  that 
which  is  injoined.  A  specific  task  is 
imposed,  a  general  course  of  conduct 
or  some  principle  of  action  is  injoined, 
learing  the  application  of  it  to  be  re- 
gulated by  circumstances ;  as,  to  injoin 
moderation  or  secresy. 

IMPOSTOR.    DacRivKR. 

An  Impostor  (Lat  impottor,  a  de- 
ceiver) is  a  deceiver  of  the  public, 
while  DscsifRR  (Fr.  dieevoir,  to  do- 


[impose] 


citos)  might  be  of  the  publie  or  of  i 

SriTate  individual.  Any  one  vbo 
eoeives  by  word  or  deed  is  a  deeeiftr. 
An  impostor  aasmnes  a  &]se  sppeir- 
ance,  and  impersonates  whst  ■  sol 
truly  his.  An  impostor  acts  for  ha 
own  benefit;  a  deceiver  msj  Kt 
simply  for  the  injury  of  another. 

"  But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th'  im- 
posture vAmia. 

(Late  though  he  fcdlowed  Troth,  aad  finp- 
ing  held  her  train). 

What  new  delnaion  chnrms  jromr  ch«*ted 
eye*  again."  Drtdd. 

'*  Sorely,  if  these  thingi  piore  tne,  M 
me  be  re|ietered  to  my  perpetoml  in&a?, 
not  only  ror  a  moat  aotorioQe  <<eoawr,bit 
tneh  an  hypocrite  at  aeTcr  trod  opoa  tkc 
earth  before."— Stbtpr. 

IMPRESS.    Imprint. 

Impress  (Lat.  impre»$are,  freq.  of 
tmpHfin^re)  and  Imprint  (oompouMlod 
of  im-  and  print)  have  theii  phuicil 
and  th^  metaphorical  senses.  Intbe 
former  they  are  identiol— mesaiog 
to  press  for  the  purpose  of  laskmg  a 
mark.    In  the  latter,  Impriist  is  w  to 
ress  upon  the  mind  as  to  prodooe  t 
vely  image  of  the  thing;  Ivpsniis 
so  to  press  as  to  produce  a  oonvktioo 
of  its  im]>ortance  or  necessity.  **  My 
Other's  kind  maTiiw  are  imprinted os 
my  mind;  he  early  impressed  ne  with 
their  importance.       We  impriat  sa 
the  imagination  or  the  memory;  ws 
impress  on  the  understanding  snd^ 
heart. 


E 


**  It  seeming  to  me  a  near 
to  lay  that  there  are  truths  impriMtd  <a 
the  soul  which  it  perreiTea  or  undentan^ 
not;  tmprintuw,  if  it  signify  aaytkiag. 
being  nothing  else  but  the  ma' ' 
truths  to  be  perceived.*' — Loo 

"  So  deep  the  deadlv  fear  oTtliat  feul  svais 
Wat  ersi<wpresM(<  m  her  gentle  epritc.' 


IMPRESSION.        Indentatio!(. 
Mark.    Print.    Stamp. 

In  its  physical  sense.  Impression 
(sss  Impress)  is  a  mark  nude  by 
pressure,  either  on  the  surface,  or  so 
as  to  penetrate  below  the  sorfroe  of 
a  body.    It  is  of  a  distinct  oatline. 

Indentation  (Law  Lat.  wilsfitirv, 
to  CMl  into  teeth,  dentn,  or  notckee)  w 
a  mark  as  of  a  tooth,  eitfier  a  Aaip 
depression  by  violence  of  the  mrfsee 
I  of  a  solid  body,  or  a  lateral  notching 


\ 
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of  it,  as  in  the  indentadons  of  a  saw. 
It  maj  be  entirelj  wanting  in  diatinct- 
of  outline. 


Mark  (f  r.  nutrque)  is  more  genera], 
and  mar  be  cut,  coloured,  pressed, 
smenred,  or  produced  in  any  way 
which  causes  a  visible  trace,  whether 
aecidfoitallj  or  b^  design,  in  protube- 
rmnce  or  depreKion. 

Pbint  (tee  Impress)  is  an  impres- 
sion of  definite  outline,  as  the  print  of 
feet  upon  sand,  but  implying  less  force 
and  depth  than  impression. 

Stamp  (a  stronger  form  of  the  word 
step)  ia  common^  employed  at  pre- 
sent of  merely  superficial  impression, 
generally  with  colouring  matter;  as, 
to  stamp  a  letter.  Sometimes,  how- 
erer,  it  is  of  stronger  force;  so  that 
the  characteristic  meaning  of  Stamp 
is  rather  a  formal,  official,  or  sym- 
bolical impression.  Impression  may 
be  made  by  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
by  an  instrument.  Indentation  com- 
monly implies  an  instrument.  Mark 
is  indefinite.  Print  may  be  either; 
and  Stamp  usually  denotes  an  instru- 
ment. A  stamp  is  a  characteristic 
marie  impressed. 

IMPROVE.    Better.    Mend. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Latin 
term  Improve  {im-,  Lat.  tn,  and 
provey  Lat.  prtibare,  to  apprm>e)  is  of 
more  extensive  application  than  the 
Saxon  Better,  wnich  is  seldom  used 
but  of  the  outward  circumstances  or 
condition;  while  Improve  expresses 
all  that  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  to 
mdike  better,  and  is  applicable  to  any- 
thine  which  may  be  conceived  by  the 
mina  as  existing  in  degrees  of  possible 
goodness. 

Mend  (abbreviated  from  O.  Fr. 
emendeTf  the  Lat.  emendare)  has  not 
the  general  scope  of  Improve,  but  re- 
lates specifically  to  what  is  or  has  be- 
come aefective  or  faulty  (  Lat.  tnenrfum, 
an  error).  The  mind  of  the  child  is 
improved  when  it  is  gradually  in- 
structed; his  circumstances  are  bet- 
tered when  he  is  well  fed  and  clothed 
instead  of  poor.  Msno  is  more  generic, 
sad  applies  to  what  is  physically  im- 
paired, or  morally  ill-conducted.   Im- 


PROVB  is  better  applicable  than  either 
of  the  others  to  what  exists  only  in 
the  piind  abstractedly ;  as  a  plan,  con- 
ception, form  of  expre88iou,'matter  of 
taste,  subject  of  beauty  or  power. 

"  Reflect  npon  that  great  law  of  oar  na- 
ture* that  exercise  is  the  fpremt  source  of 
trnprovemewt  in  all  oar  fkcultiee."— Blair. 

Formerly  the  term  Better  had  much 
the  sense  of  Improve.  So  Bishop 
Taylor, 

"  Oraee  is  the  improrement  and  better- 
ing  at  nature ;  and  Cnrittian  gitu'es  are  the 
perfections  of  moral  habits,  and  are  bat 
new  eireomstances,  formalities,  and  de- 
grees.^ 

INACCESSIBLE.  Unapproach- 
able. 

Unapproachable  (Fr.  approeheTf  to 
approach,  Lat.  appr^piare)  expresses 
more  than  Inaccessible  (Lat.  Xnac" 
ces£(lfilitf  in-,  not,  and  acchdire,  to 
come  to),  for  that  which  is  unap- 
proachable cannot  be  even  drawn 
near  to;  that  which  is  inaccessible 
cannot  be  come  up  to. 

INACTIVE.  Inert.  Sluggish. 
Slothful. 

Inactive  is  general.  It  simply 
denotes  absence  of  activity,  or  in- 
disposition to  behave  or  act  with 
vigour.  This  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  as  diffidence,  ti- 
midity, or  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Per- 
sons may  even  remain  inactive  pur- 
posely. 

Inert  (Lat.  inertem,  unskilled,  idle; 
tn-,  not,  artem,  art)  denotes  some- 
thing natural,  constitutional,  or  habi- 
tual. Yet  it  need  not  be  the  last^ 
and  one  might  fi^el  inert  from  tem- 
porary indisposition. 

Sluggish  (slug,  an  idler,  connected 
with  slack  and  now,  A.  S.  sldw)  indi- 
cates even  more  than  this,  as  if  some 
defect  of  temperament  obstructed  all 
efiforts. 

Slothful  (A.  S.  sCdw,  slow)  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  relative  term  in 
connexion  with  activity  as  a  duty  to 
one's  self  or  to  others;  hence  such 
terms  as,  ''Slothful  in  business/* 
The  man  is  slothful  who  is  sluggish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  dilatory  or 
negligent  of  ue  duties  which  claim 
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Mtt#rtiwi.  ThetlBg|Mh 
what  he  hM  to  do  lad  v  or  imerdj ; 
the  ilochful  aaaa  rirea  hk  owb  eaae 
the  prefierenee,  aiid  indalgca  it 
he  ought  to  he  at  work. 

**  Ktctt  OM  cuftad  UMalf  to  tte 
with  A 


equally  dkUat  tnm  thm  tui 
Imcc  «f  terror,  aad  thm  fkMai 


"  If  to  fov  beOdcr  fM  wUl 
A  power  to  rhooee,  to 

triro, 
Yoor   idol 

biiad, 
Moit  be    earoUod  ••  activa. 


rsfs 


"BTeryauawtolMMaadartaaaB  la  ta- 

fltract  othefs  eu  t«D  what  alow  wdraatm 
he  haa  beaa  able  to  Bake,  aad  how  mach 
petieaae  it  ra^aira  to  recall  TafpMt  isat- 
teataoB,  to  fimalifa  tbtggiA  iadiffciuiaa, 
aad  to  raelifj  abeard  auwpprahaaeinM  "— 
Kvoz. 
'« Not  OMM  ia  baaaaii^  bat  CBrreatia 

INADEQUATE.    Iitsupficriit. 

iNaonvATB  (in-,  natf  and  lUlm- 
euartf  part.  -dtiUy  to  wtakt  equal  or 
level)  refen  to  an  artemoi,  iNaum- 
ciKVT  (Lat.  vutLff^eienUm)  to  an  tn- 
temal  requirement.  That  which  ia  in- 
adequate ia  inanfficient  for  a  purpoae; 
while  iNiLmciENT  maj  refer  only  to 
a  want,  or  material  requirement.  For 
inatance,  we  might  aay,  **  You  under^ 
took  to  brinff  a  hundred,  but  you  have 
brought  onnr  ninety;  this  ii  insuf- 
ficient." We  coula  not  use  the  term 
Inadequatb  without  specifying  or 
implying  a  purpoae.  In  Terr  many 
casea  the  terms  may  "be  used  inter- 
changeably. Yet  eren  in  such 
eases,  ImsupnciBNT  rather  relates  to 

Juantity,  iNAoaQUATa  to  proportion, 
f  we  said,  '*  The  population  is 
inadequately  repreaentta,  we  should 
mean,  that  the  number  of  repre- 
aentatires  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  population;  if 
we  said  insufficiently,  that  there 
were  too  few  of  the  representatiTea 
tbemselres.  An  insufficient  num- 
ber; an  inadequate  force;  an  insuf- 
ficient amount;  an  inadequate  pro* 
Tision.  When  the  inaufficioit  has 
been  so  adjudged  by  the  mind  it  may 
be  called  inadequate^  which  rery  often 
means,  the  insufficient  oonceired  or 


to  be 


n- 

Ivwnwnamwt  frlls 

of  need,  IvAai- 


naply  n  laek  of  quan' 
tity;  inarteqnatg,  n  laek  of  fane  or 
qviaUty, 

abort  of  the 

QOATBOfthe 

pnety,  and  right  rdaticMahip.  A  pra- 

ux  apeaker  nay  have  treated  his  sob- 

jeet  quite  suffiaently,  yet  rery  ioade- 

qnately. 

*'We  anat  aeeept  tbem  (tnadatiaa*) 
with  aU  their  aaaroidable  iaBpeffiertiaa*. 

the  eeaM  of  their  ongiaals,  thaa^  ia  »a» 

▼eyed  to  oe."— Hubd. 

The  word  mffieknt  had  fonneriy  a 
mining  answering  to  a<fafiiafc;  as 
when  St.  Paul  asks.^'  Who  iM  anffident 
fortheaethingal'' 

"  It  Biay  hara  perhtta  be  feljiadefl  bf 
Bkodeni  dciete,  that  the  great  igaoraaoe 
aad  aadeaiable  cormptaeei  of  the  wheb 
heathea  vorM  has  always  bees  owtag.  aet 
to  aay  abeolate  intmgicmtejf  of  the  lifiht  of 
Natare  itaelf,  bat  merely  to  the  laaltof  thi 
•evenJ  paitiailar  peiaoaa  ia  aot  saflaieatlr 
iatproTing  that  Ught.*'>-Ci.AKKX. 

INADVERTENCY.  Ivattb!I- 
Tioy. 

Inadvbrtbkcy  (Lat.  m-,  not,  and 
mdmrttre,  to  turn  the  mind  Uneanb)  is 
the  quality  or  effect  of  not  taking  no- 
tice ;  Inattbiition  (m-,  iM>t,  and  at' 
tendSre^  to  turn  or  stretch  the  mind 
toawrdf),  of  not  taking  hmd.  In  the 
former  case  there  was  an  iuToluntary 
accident ;  in  the  latter  a  culpable 
neglect.  Or  if  there  is  anything  cul- 
pable in  inadrertency,  it  ia  of  another 
nature,  and  comea  m>m  not  realising 
the  importance  of  what  was  orer- 
looked,  not  from  any  heedleaanesa  as 
being  the  eauee  of  the  ovcriooking, 
which  would  be  inattention.  Inadver- 
tency therefore  is  occaaional ;  inatten- 
tion is  more  sustained,  and,  indeed, 
may  invoWemany  acta  of  inadvertency. 
In  inadvertency  you  fiuled  to  obaerve 
becauae  not  appriaed ;  in  inattention^ 
though  you  had  been  appriaed.  In 
the  one  case  yon  might  have  avoided, 
in  the  other  you  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  fault.  Yet  both  may 
be  culpable,  in  that  inadvertence  may 
be  where  one  might  have  foreseen^  as 


[inattentive]         DI8CBIMINATED. 


wagh 
■liiiaa 


ht   bare 


to  tbeir  purpoae  maj  be  m- 
•drerteni,  hiroknoB  Binds  haTui^  no 
pmpow  maj  be  inattentiTe.  Frequoit 
maaTerfenee  kitnpiditj,  fircqoentiii- 


tiM  csd  flVtMOwd 
•ad  vImt,  tniflt  v 
bs  iMcivca  with 
woftlsa  and  good 


vprlipit,  ud 
•  better 
ledihoidd 
with  good 
•ad  amall  ikolta 
■hovU  be  cmdSdtjtMr 


as  to 


that  eOBccrD  the  pab- 

with  tha  highest  re- 

tha  ^orioaa  laitaaree  ia  aa- 

itiM7  behaTioar  ia  lika  eii<- 


INANITY.  Vacuitt.   Vacawct. 

liCAHrrr  (Lat.  tninSUittm,  emnihtas) 
IB  Dot  now  med  in  a  phyaical  senae. 
It  dnotei  soch  mental  eiaptinen  as 
impliea  want  of  itrength  or  mind,  or 
want  of  chaneter,  a  efaaraeterleai 
T^ndtty  of  mind.  The  older  philo- 
sopher* need  the  terms  tnoiM  and 
taomiy  in  the  seme  of  voidy  denoting 
the  Toidness  of  space  in  the  abstract, 
as  Locke: — 

',  bejood  the  cooflaca 


•rthe  vorld.- 

Tbe  noon  immitwm  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  emptiness  of  the  body  either 
firom  want  or  food,  or  want  or  diges- 
tiye  power. 

"Bat  aothiaa  ttill  from  nothiag  weald 

proceed. 
Baiee  or  depraB.  or  aiagnify  or  blame» 
iutautf  wid  erer  be  the  aame.** 

SXAST. 


'■Howerer  pleaaed  people  mmj  appear, 
they  eoouDoaljr  retire  frum  the  eompoay  ia 
which  these  (ooise  aad  laughter)  have 
Ibrmed  the  only  eatertaiamcnt  with  sn 
isfled  aad  aacasTvaanty,  aad  some- 
with  disgast  aad  disagreeable  reflee- 
."— Kvoz,  Eua^i. 


*'He  landed  them  ia  safety,  aad  eon- 
daeted  them  to  their  companions*  among 
whom  he  remarked  the  same  vacant  indif- 
flereaee  asta  those  who  had  been  on  board.** 
Cook's  Vcyojfa. 

VACvrrr  (Lat.  vlteuttattm^  exemp- 
Hom^  a  tneant  tpact,  intpty)  denotes  sim- 
ply emptiness,  or  an  empty  space. 

Vaca  ver  draws  attention  to  the  fsct 
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that  BQch  emptiness  is  cosUwiarily 
filled,  and  so  only  temporary.  Va- 
cuity of  mind  would  denote  that  the 
mind  waa  nnstoced  by  education; 
TacancT  of  mind,  that  it  was  for  a 
time  kUe  or  unoccapied,  or  was  want- 
ing in  the  common  faculties. 

INATTENTIVE.  Cabkliss. 
Tboughtlbss.  Hsboless.  Negu- 
OKNT.    Remiss. 

iNATrsMTrrs  (me  Inattention)  is 
qpeeific,  and  relates  to  casual  matters. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  expresaon  of  an 
habitual  temperament  as  of  an  occa- 
sional state,  though  this  may  often 
come  from  an  habitual  impatience  of 
persistent  thought.  Like  Heedless, 
It  relates  to  the  passing  matters  of  the 
moment,  heedlessness  (A.  8.  h^daup 
to  mind)  being  inattention  of  a  certain 
kind  or  to  certain  particulars,  as  to 
practical  warning,  aayice,  and  conse- 
quences of  conduct. 

Cabblsss  denotes  that  want  of  at- 
tention to  matters  of  minor  or  or- 
dinary moment  which  comes  from  un- 
awakened  interest  or  indifference. 

Thovohtlbss  is  employed  of  more 
serions  inattention  to  matters  of  grarer 
moment.  It  designates  that  Quality 
which,  though  apparently  not  nighly 
reprehensible,  may  lead  to  very  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  the  unrestrained 
oondoet  of  the  man  who  does  not 
panse  to  weigh  the  importance  oi 
actions  or  the  probability  of  results. 

Negltobnt  and  Remiss  both  refer 
especislly  to  cases  where  the  contrary 
qualities  are  matters  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibili^;  but  Negligent  is  a 
term  of  more  reproach  than  Remiss. 
Neouokncb  (Lat.  negtigentia)  may 
lead  to  the  omission  of  duty  alto- 
g^her;  while  Remissness  (Lat.  r?- 
wittirtj  part,  rtmimu,  U>  tiaektn)  at 
least  imnlies  its  performance,  though 
in  a  careless  manner.  Negligence  m- 
dicates  want  of  care  and  interest ;  re* 
missnesB,  want  of  actirity  and  energy. 

"What  peodigieB  eea  power  diriae  paw 

form 
More  Brand  than  it  prodnees  year  by  year. 
And  aU  in  sight  of  inaUentiV9  man  t  "* 

COWPBH. 

"  Therefore  f<w  Coriohmns  neither  to  care 
whether  thsy  lore  or  hate  him  manifiMts 
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••  Wbftt  »aa  tfwl  MM  tha  •TW-wUrilng 

wheel 
Of  ehuge,  the  whieh  all  mortol  things 

doth  wwjf 
Bnt  that  theie^r  doth  find  and  plainly  feel 
Bow  mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  eniel  norb,  to  many  men's  decay  P  " 

SpxirsxR. 

Variablb  (Lat.  vitriaJtfdit^  change- 
abU)  denotes  indefinite  muluplicity  of 
chfmze.  A  thing  may  be  changeable 
ivhicn  ia  liable  to  one  or  two  chan^. 
It  is  Tariable  when  its  tranamutatioiiB 
are  so  nomerous  that  the  j  defy  antici- 
pation, and  may  assnme  many  dif- 
ferent phases  in  a  short  space.  In 
matters  of  the  will  or  feelings  of  men 
we  use  the  term  Variable  ;  in  pby- 
ncal  matters,  Chang  bablb. 

FicKLB  (A.  8.  Jieol)  denotes  that 
specific  changeableness  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  matters  of  taste,  par- 
pose,  and  attachment — the  change- 
ableness of  easily  transferred  likes 
and  dislikes. 

Vbbsatilb  (Lat.  wr«atiK»;  vertar«y 
to  turn  frtqtuntUf)  denotes  change- 
ableness,  not   as   involuntary,   but 
▼olontaiy ;  not  as  weakness,  but  as 
indicating  power  of  mind,  an  ability 
easily  to  adapt  one's  self  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances; as  a  "versatile  genius." 
*•  We  thoold  also  reeolleet  that  besides 
this  temporary  variabUneu  of  the  mind, 
the  tongne  is  nnrnly.*' — KifOZ. 
"  The  one  was  fire  and  ficklentst  j  a  ohild 
Mosfmntable  in  wishes ;  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  rarioM,  gajr,  grave,  sage,  or  wild. 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined.** 

Bybov. 

*'  Nature  seems  incapable  of  soch  extra- 
ordinary combinations  as  compiwed  his 
( jnlins  Catsar's)  versatile  capacity .•'—/fciii. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE.    Indu- 

BITABLB.      UnQUESTIONABLB.     InDIS- 

pvTABi«B.    Undeniable.   lEBErRAO- 

ABLE. 

These  tenns  all  express  conclusive- 
ness of  evidence,  not  absolute  cer- 
tainty or  truth.  Incontrovertiblb 
(made  up  from  in-y  not,  and  the  verb 
emitrovert)  applies  to  such  matters  ss 
are  so  clear  and  certain  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  lengthened  and  argumentative 
questioning  or  contradiction. 

Indubitable  ( Lat.  indiiMtalfttitt  tn-, 
noty  and  dnhttiirty  to  doubt)  throws  the 
matter  back  yet  farther,  and  asserts 
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that  not  only  may  the  matter  not  be 
controverted  in  terms,  but  not  even 
doubted  of  in  the  mind.  Unquestion- 
ABLB  expresses  that  which  may  not 
be  called  in  question ;  Indisputable, 
that  which  may  not  be  disputed;  Un- 
deniable, that  which  may  not  be  de- 
nied; Irrefragable  (Lat.  trr^r^^o- 
bilitj  not  to  be  withstood)  that  of  which 
the  argumentative  force  or  the  evi- 
dence may  not  be  broken.  It  is  in  their 
application  that  their  differences  con- 
sist. Incontrovertible  is  employed 
of  statements,  views,  or  opinions,  evi- 
dence, and  the  like,  out  not  of  simple 
facts ;  iNDuarrABLB,  of  fiMSts  and  as- 
sertions; Unquestionable,  of  propo- 
sitions; In DispuTABLB,  of  rights  and 
claims  also;  Undeniablb,  of  state- 
ments;  Irrbpragablb,  of  evidence 
and  arguments. 

**  This  therefore  may  be  assumed  as  an 
incontrovertible  principle  that  the  dillb- 
rence  of  good  and  evu  in  actions  is  not 
founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institn- 
taons,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  man.** — Blair. 

*'  There  may  be  an  indtibitable  certainty 
where  there  is  not  an  infallible  oertainty." 

— WlLKINS. 


"Making  ns  receive   that  for  an 
muttionabu  truth  which  is  really  at  best 
but  a  Tery  donbtAil  conjecture.'* — Locke. 

«*  Precedents  of  indiepuiable  authori^.** 
— BaaMer. 

*<Thn8  says  he,  it  must  be  undeniably 
plain ;  thus,  that  is,  grant  him  his  pre- 
misses, and  the  conclnaion  folbws  without 
doubt.**— Warburton. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  anything  hitherto 
has  been  so  clearly  and  irrtfraoMly  proved 
far  the  immortality  of  the  soul.**— 80UTK. 

INCREASE.  Accession.  Aug- 
mentation.    Addition.    Enhance- 

MBNT.      MuLTIPUCATION. 

Increase  CLat.  incrttc^rty  to  tn- 
aease)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  terms,  and  indeed  includes  the 
rest.     It  denotes  addition  of  bulk, 

Jiuantity,  number,  degree,  value, 
oroe,  and  extension,  either  by  inter- 
nal vitality  or  by  accession  from  with- 
out. 

Accession  (Lat.  oeeeiaencm,  an  a<2- 
eUtioti)  is  an  accidental  mode  of  in- 
crease bv  addition  from  without; 
while  botn  Addition  (Lat.«U¥rioiwm) 
and  Augmentation  (Lat.  augmentA' 


[indbbtkd]  discriminated. 
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ttinem)  implj^  jmrj>oied  inereaie. 
Angmentation  is  commonljr  increase 
in  what  it  of  the  natore  of  a  desirahle 
poflseision,  and  is  not  oonaonantlj 
with  present  custom,  so  often  em- 
ployea,  like  Addition  and  AocsssioNy 
of  such  things  as  are  evils,  $.g.  misery 
or  misfortune.  iNcasiiBx  and  Aug- 
ment atiov  are  intrinsic,  Accxssion 
and  Addition  ex'trinsic,  being  applic- 
able to  the  thing  which  causes,  not  that 
which  receives,  increase,  Incrbasb 
stands  to  addition  or  accession  as  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  and  expresses  not 
an  operation,  but  a  state  or  result  In 
the  case  of  increase  and  augmentation, 
the  thing  added  loses  its  indiriduality, 
and  passes  into  the  general  mass  and 
unity  of  the  matter  augmented :  in  ad- 
dition and  accession,  they  still  remain, 
as  it  were,  outside  it.  So  the  ad- 
dition and  accession  majr  still  be  con- 
templated after  the  union  has  been 
made ;  but  no  separate  part  or  item  is 
expressed  by  Incrbasb  or  Augmenta- 
tion. An  estate  bequeathed  to  a  pro- 
pietor,  in  addition  to  that  which  he 
nolds  already,  may  be  a  valuable  ac- 
cession, and  tend  not  only  to  increase 
his  property,  but  to  anient  con- 
siderably the  revenue  derived  from  it. 
Augmentation  is  intrinsic  inenau  in 
the  stock  and  iubttanee  of  things.  It 
lUBeets  Quantity  in  the  gross,  as  in- 
crease MSscts  quantity  in  extent. 

"WhersTer  the  oommerw  between  the 
sexes  is  regnlated  bj  manisge,  and  a  pro- 
Tuion  for  uiat  mode  of  •vbaistence  to  wnieh 
each  eleee  of  the  eommiiniQr  is  aceastomod 
caabe  procured  with  ease  and  eertain^, 
there  the  number  of  the  people  will  tnchetue: 
and  the  rapidity  ae  well  ae  the  extent  of  the 
tncreriM  will  be  propertioaed  to  the  degree 
in  which  these  cawes  exist."->PAlJcr. 

"  Aneient  Trov,  seated  on  an  emiaenoe 
at  the  foot  of  Moont  Ida»  orerlooked  the 
month  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  aeeession  of  waters  firom  the  tri- 
bate  of  thoee  immortal  rimlets  the  Smois 
and  Bcamaader."— OiBBON. 

"Thoagh   fortane   ehaage,  his  constant 

sponse  remains, 
AM^maU  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains." 

Pops. 

"  All  the  praises  and  commendations  of 
the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to  the 
real  and  intrinsic  Tnlne  of  a  man  than  they 
can  add  to  his  stature.'*— SwOT. 

Enhakcb  (of  which  the  root  is  O. 
Prov.  snansy/onoardf,  Lat.  in^  anU)  is 


not employedof  mere  material  tdditioDy 
but  to  the  heightening  of  a  property 
or  quality  first  of  fiivourable,  after- 
wards alsoofunfaTOurable  qualities. 
That  which  is  enhanced  possesses  • 
force,  a  value,  a  beauty.  It  had  at  one 
time  a  physical  meaning,  vis.  to  raise, 
which  nas  entirely  given  way  to  the 
meUwborical  one;  as  in  Spenser, 
"  Who  naught  aghast  his  mighty  haod 
tnhtmeed,**  tnat  is  raised. 

**  The  repntation  of  ferocity  mtkanetd  the 
the  valne  of  their  services  in  making  them 
feared  as  well  as  hated.'*^0UTKEr. 

Multiplication  (Lat.  muUiplki' 
ttoRsm)  is  the  same  thing  as  numerical 
addition,  or  addition  as  <^P^^  not  to 
quantity  but  to  numbers.  The  rule  of 
multipucation  is  virtually  only  a  rule 
of  addition,  bv  which  any  number  is 
added  to  itself  a  given  number  of 
times.  It  may  be  observed  that  Mux/- 
TipucATiON  is  sometimes  employed 
of  indefinite  increase  of  quantit)r. 

"  I  will  greatly  mMUipiy  thy  sorrow."-^ 

INDEBTED.    Obliged. 

Indebted  (O.  Fr.  sm/ettsr,  to  hting 
into  debt)  is  in  reference  to  what  may 
have  been  received  from  or  done  for 
us  by  others.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  Obliged.  '*  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  saving  my  life."  It  would 
be  inadequate  to  sav  Obliged  (Lat. 
obttgart,  to  bindf  to  olUgt).  Obliged 
is  never  employed  directly  of  events 
or  circumstances — which  is  the  case 
with  Indebted — but  only  of  persons. 
**  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
countrv  we  are  mainly  indebted  (not 
obliged)  to  Christianity."  The  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  Indebted  ;  hence  the 
term  is  employed  with  readiness  of 
many  agents,  where  Obliged  could 
not  be  so  employed.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  to  mean  little  more  than  ac- 
Imowledgment  of  a  cause  or  source : 
as,  **  For  such  elements  of  the  nationil 
character  we  are  indebted  to  our  Saxon 
ancestry."  On  the  other  hand,  Osuo  ed 
alwBjrs  indicates  tom$  amount  of  favour 
received,  and  gratitude  due,  though 
the  favour  may  be  very  alight,  and 
cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  vtty  great ; 
as,  to  be  obliged  by  an  act  of  subataa. 
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tial  kindnen,  or  «  pieoe  of  common 
eottiteflj. 

-  *'  Aa  R  mlMry  is  not  to  bo  meoraredfrom 
th«  DAtore  of  uo  enl,  bat  firom  the  tonpor 
of  the  raflSerer,  I  shAll  present  my  readers 
who  are  nnhsppy  either  in  reklit^  or  ima- 
gination with  an  allegory;  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  great  &ther  and  prinoe  of 
poeta."~lVrt/«r. 

"  Thns  man  to  heaTon  by  his  own  strength 

wonld  soar. 
And  wonld  not  bo  obliged  to  Qod  for  more." 

Dbtdkit. 

INDICATION.    ToEEN.    Symf- 

TOM. 

iKDicATXoit  (Lat.  inHteant  put.  tn- 
dUeitut,  to  ^int  out)  is  a  soDJective 
token,  that  is.  its  force  as  a  sign  de- 
pends npon  tne  nnderstanding  of  the 
obserrer.  Hence  an  indication  mar 
be  either  Terj  simple^  direct,  and  pal- 
pable, or  complex,  indirect,  or  infe- 
rential. IwniCATiON  has  frequently 
the  force  of  a  sign  of  something  inhe- 
rent in  the  person  or  subject.  A 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  is  an  indica- 
tion of  goodwill,  sleep  of  weariness, 
a  crack  m  a  wall  of  a  sinking  of  the 
foundation. 

Token  (A.  S.  tdeonfU  token)  conreys 
simpler  and  more  direct  eyidence,  and 
may  consist  in  a  riiible  material  ob- 
ject; as  a  book  is  giyen  in  token,  or 
as  a  token  of  friendship.  Indica- 
tion is  not  so  used,  being  of  a  more 
complex  character ;  as  an  act,  a  speech, 
an  expression,  a  line  of  conduct. 

Symptom  (Gr.  ovfjkvrwfjuif  a  failing 
irif  a  tymptom )  is  a  s|>ecific  token  or  indi- 
cation naturally  atuched  to  that  which 
it  indicates,  so  that  seeing  the  one  en- 
ables us  to  infer  the  other.  Like  In- 
dication^ but  more  strongly,  it  con- 
sists not  in  simple  objects,  and  derires 
its  force  from  experience  and  induc- 
tion of  instances  in  which  it  occurs. 
A  token  is  recognized  by  sense  and 
feeling;  an  indication,  by  obsenration 
and  experience ;  a  symptom,  by  know- 
ledge and  science. 

"  Modesty  is  the  certain  iniioatie/ii  of  a 
frreat  spirit,  and  impadenoe  the  affectation 
otixr—Speetator, 

*'  In  errerj  canoe  there  were  yonns  plan- 
tains and  branches  of  a  tree  which  the 
Indians  call  e  midho.  These,  as  we  after- 
wards learnt,  were  bronght  as  tokane  of 
pcMS  and  amity."— CooK^  Voyagee, 


[indication] 

"  It  will  saTo  the  patient  IVom  that  ormp* 
tome  of  being  afraid  of  water,  which  is  in- 
cident nnto  snch  as  be  so  bittoa."— Hoir 
LA.ND,  Ffiny, 

Tokens  and  r^ptoms  are  of  things 
present;  indications  may  also  be  of 
things  to  come.  Symptoms  accom- 
pany. Tokens  are  given.  Indications 
are  made  or  giTen,  accompany,  pre- 
cede, or  even  xollow. 

INDIFFERENCE.  Apatrt.  In- 
SBKsiBiUTT.  Callousness.  Nbvtha- 

LITT. 

iNUxyPEKENCE  (Lst.  indiffh^nttm^ 
a  word  of  Cicero's  coinage  to  translate 
iZu^oMn)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
casual  fact,  namely,  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  something  makes  no 
difference  to  a  person.  This  may  be 
m  many  ways,  as  witb  or  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  circumstances,  so 
that  it  might  be  remoyable  or  not.  It 
expresses  a  state,  and  not  any  quality 
of  persons. 

Insensibility  and  Apatiit  (Gt, 
iiradfia,  «-,  not,  and  ira8«c,  tuffigring  or 
fieling)  are  qualities  inherent,  though 
insensibility  is  commonly  acquired  or 
produced,  apathy  innate ;  but  Apathy 
and  Insensibility  are  used  in  diffe- 
rent relations ;  for  insensibility  may  be 
either  intellectual  or  moral;  apathy 
is  always  moraL  Insensibility  may 
be  either  from  want  of  understandinjg 
or  from  want  of  feeling;  apathy  is 
from  want  of  feeling.  Again,  in 
apathy  and  in  insensibility  the  matter 
is  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
riew.  Apathy  as  it  exists  in  the  per- 
son ;  insensibility  ss  its  existence  is 
evidenced  by  the  unarailingness  of 
external  appliances  or  infhiences  to 
excite  feeling.  Hence  Apathy  is  used 
abstractedly,  Insbnsibilttt  in  specific 
reference  to  some  such  appliance  or 
influence.  A  man  is  simpl^  apathetic. 
He  is  insensible  to  sometning.  Indif- 
ference is  to  the  soul  what  tranquillity 
is  to  the  body,  and  insensibility  is  to 
the  soul  what  lethargy  is  to  the  body. 
Indifference  checks  yigorous  action 
and  strong  desire.  Insensibilitr  is  the 
bane  of  tender  and  of  noble  feeling. 
Indifference  springing  from  the  ab- 
sence of  passion  leares  open  the  mind 
to  the  sway  of  pure  reason.    Insensi- 
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bilitj  ieolatM  a  man  from  his  land  and 
makes  him  a  brute  or  a  sarage.  In- 
difference is  the  placid  summer  lake, 
insensibility  is  the  same  lake  frozen. 
Indifference,  it  has  been  said,  makes 
philosopfaeis.  and  insensibility  makes 
monsters.  Apathy  is  the  extreme  of 
indifference  and  drugs  the  mind,  and 
produces  nothing  but  inaction.  It  is 
possible  to  be  insensible  to  some 
things  and  not  to  others.  The  good 
man  is  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
▼ice.  The  apfithetio  man  nerer  acts 
but  with  an  effort,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, and  only  when  compelled  by 
external  force. 

Callouskbss  keeps  up  in  its  secon- 
dary a  strict  analogy  to  its  primary 
meaning.  Cailum  or  eaUtUf  in  Latin, 
is  hard  nkin  or  rindf  tbat  thickening 
of  the  animal  or  yegetable  integument 
which  is  the  result  of  use  or  exposure. 
Hence  callousness  is  the  insensibility 
of  habituation. 

"  He  diaeorered  htm  to  be  a  mean  per- 
•rm  by  th«  rostieitT  and  hardnau  or  his 
bodf :  not  b^  a  enliomint$t  of  bis  feet  or  a 
wart  QpoD  his  Angers;  bnt  his  whole  body 
WM  hard  and  servile."— Bp.  Tatlor,  oh 
Repentance. 

Nevtralitt,  asitaname  sufficiently 
indicates  (Lat.  nMuter^  ntither),  is  the 
state  of  taking  no  part  on  either  side. 
1 1  may  refer  both  to  parties  and  to  their 
sentiments  ^  in  other  words,  we  minr 
be  neutral  in  action  or  in  feeling.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  disposition  or  of 
duty.  Or  a  neutrality  of  action  may 
be  accompanied  by  strong  partiality  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  condition  of  commu- 
nities ss  well  as  persons,  while  the 
others  are  confined  to  the  latter. 

"  Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutraiity 
in  times  of  pnblie  danger  desert  the  inte- 
rests of  their  felloW'«nbJeeta.''^Ai>]>i80V. 

"  In  matters  of  reU^ion,  he  (the  upright 
man)  hath  the  indiference  at  a  traveller 
whose  grefct  eoneemment  is  to  arrive  at  his 
loomef's  end."--8HABP. 

"  Pride  is  always  an  ignorant,  lasj,  or 
cowardly  aeqnieseenee  in  a  &Iae  appearanoe 
of  exoellenee,  and  proceeds  not  irora  con- 
scioamen  of  onr  attainments,  bnt  iruensi- 
bUUy  of  onr  wants.** — Rambler. 

"  In  this  snilen  apathy  neither  trne  wis- 
dom nor  trne  happiness  can  be  foand." — 
Hums. 

Apathy,  or  a  dispassionate  state,  was 


recommended  by  the  Stoical  philo- 
sophers as  the  secret  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

INDIGENOUS.    Aborxoiwal. 

The  separation  in  use  between  these 
terms  is  at  present  wider  than  for- 
merly. Indioenoub  (Lat.  ind^entUf 
tfufu-,  for  tn,  and  gigno,  I  beget)  is 
seldom  used  of  races,  but  most  com- 
monly of  the  Tesetable  productions  of 
a  country ;  whue  Aborxoimal  (Lat. 
dblirtginet,  original  inhabitants)  is  used" 
only  of  men.  But,  eren  ss  employed 
of  men,  a  distinction  is  obserrable. 
An  indigenous  people  is  an  ethnologi- 
cal, aborigines  an  historical,  term. 
The  former  term  is  used  to  express 
the  earliest  in  physical  history,  the 
latter  the  earliest  in  the  bistorf  of 
civilization.  The  race  found  in  exis- 
tence in  newly-discovered  countries 
by  cirilized  discoyerers  is  called  ab- 
original. Indioxnous  is  used  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  not  applicable  to 
Aboriginal, 


"The  emotions  indtyenoui  to  the  hnman 
mind."— I.  Taylor. 

**  Their  language  (that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Biscay)  is  acoonnted  aboriffinal."^8wis- 

BURNR. 

INDIGNATION.    Rbsentmekt. 

Indxonatxon  (Lat.  indignatibnem) 
is  a  feeling  akin  to  anger,  but  with- 
out its  selfasbness,  being  excited  by  a 
real  or  supposed  wrong  towards  our- 
selves or  others,  in  which  the  feeling 
of  wrong  predominates  over  and  tem- 
pers the  sense  of  hurt,  and  in  which 
the  existence  of  injury ^  though  it 
must  mostly  follow  practically,  is  not 
essential. 

Rbssntmsnt  (Fr.  reM$entiment)  ft 
more  energ^etio  and  active  than  indig- 
nation, which  latter  may  be  expressed 
only  in  words,  or  eren  a  look ;  while 
resentment  seeks  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
personal  injury  or  insult.  It  may  be 
mora  or  less  lasting ;  and  in  its  purer 
and  more  unselfish  form  may  be  ex- 
cited on  behalf  of  others.  It  denotes 
a  stronger  feeling  of  personal  dislike 
against  the  offender  than  indignation, 
which  springs  from  the  act. 

*'  Indignation  expresses  a  stroa^^  «2cA  ^?»- 
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▼Bl«d  diiqiFffolMtioB  of  Bind,  which  is  aho 
Inipired  by  something  (Ugitioiu  in  the  con- 
dnot  of  another.**— CoOAir. 

Up  to  A  late  period  of  English  liteni- 
tat«2  the  wora  RnsytTiifiNT  was  used 
to  signify  the  appropriate  letum  of 
feeling,  whether  in  tne  wmy  of  grati- 
tilde  or  its  opposite^  which  is  the 
simple  and  etjmological  fi>roe  of  the 
word.    So  Bi^op  ImiU 


"  Thitmghoat  this  eacetteat  ioag  tho 
Mcred  Virgin  expreweth  a  deep  waee  of 
bar  own  aaworthineee,  and  opon  that 
acoonnt  a  profbnnd  ruentment  of  the  ein- 
golar  fkronr  of  the  Almighty  beetowed 
upon  her.** 


"  lUtentnuni,*'  laye  Cogan,  "  la  a  1i 
degree  of  wrath,  excited  by  imaller  oflbneee 
eomaittcd  aoainst  lea  irritable  minde.  It 
is  a  deep,  reflectrre  displeaeare  against  the 
eondact  of  the  offrader." 

INDISPOSITION.  Illnbss.  (Se§ 

DiSBASI.) 

InDisposmoN  is  a  slight  disorder 
of  the  health/  functions  of  the  hody. 
Illness  is  oontinuoiis  indisposition. 
It  supposes  sn  actual  or  probahle 
termination,  and  eonyejs  an  idea  of 
tbe  accidents  of  sickness  generally, 
without  the  features  of  anjr  specific 
complaint. 

"By  our  laws,  ae  that  Modni  lay*  them 
down,  the  Kinff  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
abeent  himaelf  from  hie  parliament  nnleos 
he  be  inditponed  in  health,  nor  then  neither 
till  tweWe  of  the  Peers  have  been  with  him 
to  inepeet  hie  body  and  gire  the  Parliament 
aa  aoconnt  of  hie  indis|mition."— Mn^roir. 

•«  Alas,  I  only  wish  fbr  health  again 
Beeanee  1  think  my  lover  shares  my  pain ; 
For  what  conld  health  avail  to  wretohed 


If  jon  eoald  aneonosraed  my  iUnut  see.** 

LZTTLBTON. 

INDISTINCT.    CoNPusKO.    Oa- 

scvms. 

iNonmrcr  (Lat.  mditHnttiUj  not 
iflparoted)  maj,  like  the  other  syno- 
nyms here  mentioned,  be  emj^ojed  of 
tbephTsica]  or  the  mental  perception 
— or  tne  si^ht,  the  hearing,  or  the 
nnderstandmg.  That  is  indistinct 
which  does  not  present  itself  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind  m  clear  outline  and 
definite  totality,  so  that  we  compre- 
hend it  pceitiTely  and  negatirely,  and 
see  at  once  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
The  distinct  is  clear  in  itself, 


and  separable  from  surrounding  ob* 
jects. 

CoNrcsBD  (Lat.  eanfundlH^f  part. 
eonfuiuty  to  pour  U^ethir^  to  confound) 
denotes  a  manifold  indistinctness  of 
parts,  relations^  or  objects  in  relatioa- 
ship.  Want  ot  fmroe  may  make  thing* 
inoistinct,  want  of  definxteness  mske* 
them  confused.  An  indistinct  sound 
is  a  faint  sound,  a  confused  sound  is 
a  medley  of  sounds  of  diilerent  cha- 
racters. 

Obscure  (Lat.  ohteiirut)  expresses 
that  which  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
from  want  of  li^bt,  clearness,  or  per- 
spicuity. Indistinctness  and  obscuntTy 
as  they  are  applied  to  matters  of  the 
understanding,  commonly  relate,  the 
former  to  the  mode  of  expression,  the 
latter  to  the  subject  matter.  A  per- 
son's words  may  be  indistinct  ereo 
from  thickness  of  utterance.  His  ex- 
pressions may  be  so  from  want  of 
power  to  make  thines  plain.  If  he  is 
obscure,  it  is  probabnr  trom  insufficient 
statements,  or  possioly  from  the  in- 
herent abstruseness  of  the  subject. 
So  we  speak  of  indistinct  ideas,  con- 
fused statements,  obscure  subjects, 
meanings,  or  allusions. 

"The  colours  of  objects,  accordina  aa 
they  are  more  distant,  become  more  mint 
•ad  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the 
aaare  of  the  intervening  atmosphere.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  Uieir  miaate  parts 
beeome  more  indiftinct,  and  their  oatluts 
less  aoearately  deflned.''—Rxn>. 

"Amphien  so  made  stones   and  timber 

lean 
Into  fkir  flgnree  from  a  eomfiuoi  heap." 

VaXXBB. 

"  These  oneetions  of  predestination  being 
peiplezedttnomy,  and  tronbleeome  throngh 
their  eftsearieiiest,  may,  without  all  detri- 
ment of  salvation,  be  either  nnknown  of 
diseaseed."— Bishop  Halt.. 

INDIVIDUAL.     PAaxicuLAE. 

SiNOLX.      SOUTAXT. 

The  difierence  between  these  terms 
is  best  seen  by  considering  that  against 
which  each  stands  opposed,  indi- 
vidual (Lat  indxMuus^JtnJtimnhUy 
is  opposed  to  eotketitmi  jPAXTicuLAm 
(  Lat.  nortVeiUani),  to  tin  ivonal.  Hence 
an  inoiridual  instance  is  one,  end  not 
mor§;  particular  is  one,  and  net 
asetAsr. 
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SmoLB  (Lat.  HfiMUbUf  mora  oom- 
monly  plur.  finfttii)  has  the  force  of 
etUy  onBy  or  eyen  one,  standing  against 
ft  possible  plurality,  and  hence  is  oonk- 
monlj  employed  in  a  negatiye  sen- 
tence ;  whue  SoLrrAirr  (Lat.  tbHtanM^ 
aUms  by  itmlf)  is  employed  in  positiye 
sentences.  **  I  haye  found  one  soli- 
tary instance."  "  I  have  not  found  a 
single  instance."  Particular  implies 
sosuethiDg  specifically,  as  distin- 
guished from  generally  or  uniyersaUjjr, 
true.  If  I  say,  ''  It  is  true  in  tus 
|Mrtieular  case/'  I  discard  all  respon- 
sibility cf  statement  as  regards  other 
such 


"  It  woeld  be  wiM  in  tham,  ■•  oMlrmAral 
aad  private  aonala,  to  look  tMok  a  little.* 


*'  Of  this  PriBM  thnre  !■  little  jiorticMfar 
m«mor7.'*—BAOOir. 

"  Bat  he  might  hava  alter«d  the  shape 
of  his  srgnment  sad  explicated  them  better 
in  Mylt  seenee. 
Cor,  That  had  heea  AM^It  faBdaed." 

B.  JoHSOV,  AMvy  Man  out  ^fhi$ 
Bunumr. 

"Withsoettofyhaad 
BeaeUag  bajond  all  limit  at  ooa  blow. 
Unaided  eoold  hare  pvnished  thee    aad 

whelm'd 
Thy  legiona  aadar  daikaesB."    Hiiaov. 

INEFFABLE.        Un8pbakabx.s. 

UnUTTBRABLB«      iNSXPaiSSIBLB. 

IwsFPABLB  (Lat.  tntffakUiM^  unpro- 
•eufwce^,  m-,  not,  t,  oiil,  tad  fari^  to 
tptak)  is  commonly  used  only  of  those 
tungs  which  transcend  expression  bj 
their  admirable  or  preoioue  qualities; 
•s  the  ineffable  joys  of  hearen.  U n- 
SPBAEABLB  senrcs  the  purpose  of  a 
superlatiTe  adjectiye  of  quantity, 
especially  in  summing  up  states  of 
nmd;  as  unsneakable  joy,  nusery, 
satisfsetion.  Unvttbbablb  has  a 
tendency  to  the  unfayourable,  as  In- 
BXPBB8S1BLB  to  the  fayourablk  We 
more  oitea  speak  of  unutterable  sor- 
row than  unutterable  joy.  Unuttbb^ 
ABLB,  howeyer,  has  the  meaning  of  too 
deep  to  be  uttered  at  all ;  while  Inbx- 
ruBssiBLB  means  too  high  or  too  deep 
to  be  adsquaUly  conyeyed  in  terms. 
Hence  it  may  apply  to  the  inherent 
«xpressiyeness  of  wards  only,  to  which 
the  others  are  inapplicable  i  as,  **  Such 
an  idea  of  a  foreign  writer  may  be  in- 
expressible in  English." 


*'  He  said,  aad  on  His  Son  with  zays  direst 
Shone  fall.    He  all  Hia  Father  foil  ex- 

prset 
Ineffably  into  His  ftce  reoelTod, 
And  thus  the  filial  Chidhead   aaawariag 

*"  MII.10B. 


"  Him  that  withont  esoeption  doth  tei- 
ntaJuMy  eaeeed  all  other  thiaga."— 
f  ISSBR,  Godly  Treatiu, 

"  I  beliere  few  parents  wonld  wish  their 
eons  to  lire  the  life  of  Cowper,  which, 
though  vlrtnons  and  amiable,  was  at  cer- 
tain times  wndteraUy  woeftd."— Kiroz. 

"  Who  since  the  morning  hoar  set  cct  from 

hesTen, 
Where  Qod  reaideey  and  ere  mid- day  ai^ 

nreo 
In  Eden,  distance  moxprotaibU 
By  nombcrs  that  haye  name." 

Unrov. 

INEFFECTUAL.    Vain.   Abob- 

TITB.      FBUITI.BSS. 

Of  theee  terms,  which  all  relate  to 
human  endeayonr,  Vaik  is  the  most 
general  (Lat.  voniu,  emply).  It  may 
apply  to  the  object  of  the  attempt  as 
wdl  as  to  the  attempt  itself.  Aocord- 
irgly,  this  twofold  force  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  uae  of  Vain.  A  yain 
ambition  may  mean  that  the  effort 
will  be  fruitlees,  and  the  object  not 
worth  achieying  were  it  otnerwise. 
Accordingly,^  as  the  rest  express 
failure  as  limited  by  human  weakness. 
Vain  may  express  that  failure  whidi 
comes  neceessrily  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  aimea  at,  or  eyen  desired. 
Thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires  or  sup- 
positions may  oe  rain^  but  oohr  efforts 
are  ineffectual,  abortiye,  or  miitless. 
Ineptbctual  and  Fruitless  differ  as 
the  specific  from  the  general.  The 
former  relates  to  a  particular  end, 
which  is  represented  as  not  gained ; 
the  latter  to  the  abaence  generally 
of  profitable  results.  Again,  In  bptbc- 
TUAL  is  applicable  to  material  in- 
fluences or  powers ;  Fruitless,  to 
the  exertion  of  the  human  will.  We 
speak  of  fruitless  attempts  or  ineffec- 
tual attempts,  but  of  ineffectual,  not 
fruitless,  remedies. 

AaoBTiys  (Lat.4{frortlmu,  bom  pns- 
•Mtwrdy),  like  FaurrLxss,  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  yoluntary  efforta,  not  to 
mere  natural  powers,  and  commonly 
to  such  efforts  ss  imply  some  satount 
of  desigau  or  complex  efforts  and 
schemes.  lNBFrBCTQAt.inji¥warcvvsaik 


\ 
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impij  mom  itron|flj  th«t  the  failara 
is  owing^  to  the  wakkneo  of  the  per* 
■on  making  the  attempt;  Abortivk  is 
more  external  in  its  character,  and  may 
denote  the  ontoward  issue  as  the  result 
of  nnfbxeseen  or  irresistihle  oounter- 
aotion  of  what  has  been  well  prepared. 
Unforeseen  casualties  may  rend!er  the 
best>laid  plans  abortive. 

"  Herefiml  wu  sarpriMd  oo  th«  18th  of 
Deocmber  hj  Colonel  Birch  sod  Colonel 
Hotgaxk,  ftfter  it  hed  been  besieged  for 
abont  two  months  inej^eetually  by  the 
8cou/'— Ludlow. 
"  Fnll  mn  he  thonght  TroT's  iktnl  hour 

arnred. 
Vain  thonght!  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 

JOTO.*  COWPKB. 

"  Any  enterprise  ondertaken  without  re- 
iohitioa,  managed  without  oare,  proseented 
without  Tigonr,  will  easily  be  dashed,  and 
prore  aAorftve.**— Babbow. 

"  The  fruitUssnets  of  their  inquiries  into 
the  arcana  of  the  Godhead."— Warbub- 
voir. 

INFATUATION.    Folly, 

FoLLT  is  of  two  kinds — mental  and 
practical.  The  •former  is  weakness 
of  understanding;  the  latter,  weak- 
ness of  conduct. 

Infatuation  (Lat.  infUtuartj  to 
maki  a  fool  rf)  brings  out  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  Folly  (Tr.folie) 
in  its  practical  aspect.  The  infatu- 
ated man  acts  under  some  peculiar 
beguiling,  fascinating  influence,  lead- 
ing him  from  the  paths  of  prudence 
and  self-control — some  one  thought 
or  desire  which  blinds  his  understand- 
ing to  what  he  ought  to  do  or  avoid, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  other  need- 
ful considerations  are  sacrificed. 

"The  infiituaUons  of  the  sensual  and  fri- 
▼oloos  part  of  mankind  are  amaaing ;  but 
the  infatuatums  of  the  learned  and  sophis- 
tical are  tneomparablj  more  so.  — I. 
Taylor. 

"  Wht^tfOfy  'tis  to  hasard  life  for  ill!  " 

Shakbspkabb. 

INFERENCE.  Deduction.  Con- 
clusion. Consequbncb.   Induction. 

Inpbbencb  (Fr.  infirer,  to  inftr)  is 
the  broadest  of  these  terms,  denotmg 
any  process  by  which  from  one  truth 
or  fact  laid  down  or  known  we  draw 
another.  Inference  may  be  either  by 
Induction  or  Deduction,  and  hence 


may  b^  jxrobable  or  certain.  Infer- 
ence by  uduction  is  more  or  less  pro* 
bable,-  except  where  all  cases  of  the 
kind  have  been  collated,  when  it 
ceases,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  in£sr^ 
enoe,  and  is  only  the  assigning  of  a 
common  name,  or  stating  an  universal 
proposition.  From  having  seen  twenty 
swans  all  white,  one  might  infer  that 
all  swans  are  so.  This  would  be  only 
a  probability  in  itself,  and,  as  a  fact, 
not  true.  In  induction  we  observe  a 
sufficient  number  of  individud  facts 
or  cases,  and  extending  by  analogj 
what  is  tsue  of  them  to  others  of  the 
same  class,  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple or  law.  This  is  ue  method  of 
phymoal  science.  The  process  of  de» 
auction  is  the  converse  of  this.  We 
lay  down  a  general  truth,  and  connect 
a  particular  case  with  it  by  means  of 
a  middle  term.  When  infei'ence  ib 
conducted  by  the  syllogistic  process^ 
it  is  called  Deduction  (Lat.  diduc' 
tiontm^  a  deduring,  dedudref  to  draw 
from\  the  thing  inferred  being  the 
Conclusion,  which  establishes,  or, 
as  it  were,  ^uts  up  (Lat.  eonclMir%^ 
to  sAii(  up)  the  argument.  A  conclu- 
sion is  a  proposition  viewed  relatively 
to  others  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
duced. 

A  Consequence  (Lat.  eowi&quentia^ 
eonthpiL  to  follow  np)  is  a  conclusion 
regardea  as  admittmg  of  degrees  of 
doseness  or  directness.  Between  the 
first  stage  of  any  argument  and  any 
partioolar  consequence  several  linn 
of  reasoning  may  intervene.  Hence 
the  common  phrase,  *'  remote  conse- 
quences/' as  meaning  results  which 
will  follow  sooner  or  later  from  whsit 
has  been  stated  oroonceded.  Unlike 
the  rest,  Consequ  ence  is  applicable  to 
prarttoaf  results,  as  a  severe  cold  may 
nave  been  the  consequence  of  impru- 
dent exposure.  The  consequence  is 
also  logically  taken  in  an  abstraot 
sense.  The  conclusion  in  the  propo- 
sition which  follows  from  the  pre« 
misses,  the  consequence  being  the 
link  between  the  two;  and  so  the- 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  true  in 
fact  though  the  consequence  be  false, 
t.e.  in  reasoning;  or  the  conclusion 
false  in  fact  though  the  consequenee' 
be  true,  i.s.  logically  true.. 
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"Though  it  bmj  ehaaot  to  ho  vichl  in 
the  coDcliuioii,  it  is  jet  nnjnst  oad  mio- 
tokea  ia  the  method  of  vitferenM.*'  -Qjux- 
TILL.  ^ 

"  From  the  words  of  Moees  dted  by  cnr 
SftYionrt  the  doctrine  of  a  Aitnre  state 
maj  as  elearly  be  deduetd  as  firom  aaj  single 
text  which  can  be  prodncod  oat  of  any  one 
of  the  Prophets.**— JoBTur. 

"  He  granted  him  the  major  and  minor, 
but  denied  him  the   amcMftoN,**— Adsi- 

SUH. 

ooiwe- 


"  Link  follows  link  hy 
fnsnce."— jColkbidob. 

**  When  hf  thos  comparing  a  anmber  of 
eases  agreeing  in  some  cirrnmstaaces,  bnt 
diifcring  in  others,  and  all  attended  with 
the  same  resnlt,  a  philosopher  connects, 
as  a  general  law  of  natore,  the  erent  with 
its  pnTsieal  eanse,  he  is  said  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  tnanctuni." — 
BTEWABT. 

INFERIOR.  Second.  Sbcon- 
DARY.    Minor. 

Inferior  (Lat.  companttiTe  of 
infitnUf  law)  u  not  employed  gene- 
rally in  the  physical  senae,  but  ex- 
preaaea  the  quality  of  being  lower  in 
rank,  importanoe,  ezcellenoe,  force, 
▼alue,  and  the  like. 

Second  (Lat.  tieundus)  relatea  to  a 
preaumed  or  declared  <mier  of  se- 
quence, implying  a  first,  which  it  im- 
mediately succeeds.  The  principle 
of  the  sequence  may  be  any;  aa, 
place,  time,  yalne,  dignity,  or  one  ar- 
oitranly  assumed.  Sbcondart  is  op- 
posed to  primary f  and  denotes  second 
in  order  of  necessity,  importance,  or 
operation. 

Minor  (Lat.  minor,  Uu)  haa,  in 
addition  to  the  idea  of  inferiority, 
that  of  subdiyision ;  as  the  minor  sec- 
tions of  a  bodv,  where  the  relation  ia 
not  extrinsic,  but  intrinaic. 

"  Inftrior$  both  in  fortone  and  in  vnder- 
standing.''~ra</«r. 

"  Bnt  here  yon  exclaim  of  '  the  strange 
abnse  made  of  qnotations  sad  seeond-hand 
fepMsentatiotts.'*— Watbrlavd. 

"  Europe  herself  hath  so  many  mother- 
langnages  onite  discrepant  one  from  the 
other,  DMides  atamdary  tongues  and  diap 
lects.'*-.HoWKLL. 


It 


\*''-Gtography. 


INFLUENCE.     SwAr.     Ascen- 

DANCT. 

Influbncb  (an  astrological  term,  a 
flowing  in,  O.  f  r.  tn/kMiiMy  ofpUn^ 


tary  vhfuit  into  mgn)  ia  hidden  or  in- 
direct exercise  of  power,  which,  in 
personal  matters,  may  spring  from  a 
yariety  of  sources,  aa  talent,  wealth, 
poaition,  or  persuaaiye  power.  It  is 
in  moral  thmgs  analogous  to  what 
takea  place  in  physical,  when  effecta 
are  produced  by  gentle,'  gradual,  or 
unobserred  procesaea  for  good  or  ill. 

Swat  (A.  S.  twefian,  to  prtwil) 
is  power  of  control  either  consciously 
exerted  or  specifically  tending  to  de- 
finite ends;  while  influence  may  be 
altogether  indefinite.  Ascendancy 
(also  an  astrological  term,  denoting 
that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rises 
aboye  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  birth, 
supposed  to  exercise  great  influence 
oyer  the  character  and  destiny  of  in- 
diyiduals)  denotes,  according  to  its  ori- 
fpn,  a  ^oyerningor  controUmg  power 
in  relation  to  a  certain  time  or  set  of 
circumstances.  It  is  uniform  influence. 
It  is  moral  power  which  influenoea 
human  conduct  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  motiyes,  and  in  individuals  ia 
the  result  sometimes  of  natural  supe- 
riority, sometimes  of  personal  aim, 
and  yery  often  of  both  combined. 
Swaj  is  relatiye  to  a  sunposed  course 
or  I  me  of  procedure  wnich  haa  been 
affected.  To  away  the  connaela  or 
decisions  of  an  assembly,  for  instance, 
is  to  exercise  an  altering  or  modifying 
influence. 

"After  ths  resloiration  thers  sneeeeded 
In  its  plaee,  and  since  the  rsTolntion  has 
been  methodically  pursued  the  more  sno* 
oessfnl  expedient  of  ti)^fitfiic«."«-PAJ.BT. 

The  primary  import  of  Sway  ia  aeen 
in  the  followmg  :— 

"  Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  smita  till 
the  hi^ie  dcnte  haTo  entred  whish  with 
the  oke's  own  Mooic  maketh  it  to  eome  ah 
at  ones."— Chaucxb. 

*'That  predomiuant  lore  of  righteous- 
ness and  hatred  of  iniquity  mai&tainjng  an 
absdnte  aaeentUney  in  Uie  mind  in  all 
times  and  upon  all  occasions.*—  Hablbt. 

INFORM.  Acquaint.  Afpbiss. 
Advise.    Instruct.    Teacu. 

Inform  (Lat.  informart,  tofuhum, 
to  declare)  relatea  only  to  matters  of 
fact  made  known  to  one  who  could 
not  haye  known  them  before. 

Instruction  (Lat.  tiMtrti«ttoiisiii,aii 
arranging)  relatea  to  the  princi^U* 
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drawn  from  known  iaeti.  One  in- 
forms br  yirtue  of  poiseninp  ipeoific 
knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  whieh 
hare  in  some  waj,  possibly  eren  bj 
socidenty  oome  to  one's  ears.  One 
instruets  bj  rirtue  of  baring  more 
knowledge.  Priority  of  knowledge 
makes  tbe  informant,  saperioritj  of 
knowledge  the  instructor. 

Tbachino  (A.  8.  tmean^  U  tmch\ 
as  distinct  from  instniction,  is  applied 
to  practice  (it  may  be  the  practice  of 
an^  art  or  branch  of  knowledge).  A 
child  is  instructed  in  grammar,  and 
taught  to  speak  a  language.  Teach 
has  a  purely  mechanical  application, 
which  does  not  belong  to  Instruct. 
A  dog  may  be  taught  a  trick ;  but  he 
could  not  be  instructed  in  anything. 
The  two  processes  of  teaching  and 
instruction  may  thus  go  on  simulta- 
neously. In  mathematics  there  is  no 
information,  because  the  propositions 
are  not  statements  of  fact,  but  are 
based  upon  principles  assumed.  In- 
formation is  of  new  facts ;  instruction 
is  of  undeveloped  truths.  Information 
extends  knowledge;  instruction  nres 
additional  understanding;  teaching, 
additional  power  of  doing. 

Acquaint  (Fr.  aeemnUr,  L.  Lat. 
adeognttartf  to  makt  Imeim),  Appbbb 
(  Fr.  amprim,  inttntetion,  from  •prt»' 
drtf  the  Lat.  apprentUrt),  and  Ao- 
▼isB  (F^.  mviif  an  opimMi^Lat.  ad  vi- 
sum, aeetfrding  to  what  Am  iotmtd  beit) 
closely  resemble  Inform,  inasmuoh  as 
they  relate  to  the  conmiunication  of 
matters  of  fact.  I  inform  a  man  when 
I  simply  tell  him  a  fact  which  he  did 
not  know  before.  I  acouaint  him 
with  that  of  which  I  furnish  him  with 
all  the  details.  So  I  inform  him  of 
the  foct,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
particulars  of  it.  I  apprise  him  of 
what  particularly  concerns  him  to 
know,  whether  it  be  a  rood  or  an  eril, 
or  a  danger,  or  a  prooability  of  any 
sort.  I  advise  him  of  that  which  I 
impart  to  him  formally,  officially,  or 
as  m  duty  bound,  of  what  occurs  in 
due  course,  or  in  the  way  of  business. 
All  the  other  terms  may  be  used  of 
unintelligent  things,  but  only  liring 
persons  can  inform. 

"  Yoor  (Algernon  Bidnej's)  pcese&t  abode 


WM  ao  secret  to  me  beAiM  I  knew  It  from 
year  own  haad;  that  infarmaium  haTiag 
been  aiv^p  >ae  aboat  two  or  threo  months 
sinoe  DjSome  Sngiish  gentlemea." — 8zB 
W.  TmpLi. 

*•  DiTors  that  flnt  bdiere  the  Ser^tere 
bat  vpoo  the  Chnrch'sseora  areafterwmrds 
bf  aeqwauUedrntu  bron^^ht  to  beUeve  the 
Seriptuo  npon  its  own  soore.'-^BoTLB. 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  cnre  taken  te 
apprito  tbe  world  of  it,  even  before  Chrb- 
tinnitf  was  promnlgated,  how  important 
and  smsbHbI  n  part  this  Bvst  be  of  that 
Divine  religion.'^— Bunop  PonmuB. 

**  Then  wore  several  letters  from  France 
fust  oome  in  with  adoiet  that  the  king  was 
m  good  health."— ADDmoN. 

"  The  eoldncei  of  paision  seems  to  be  the 
natural  ground  of  abiHtj  and  hooestj  amolig 
men,  as  the  government  or  moderation  of 
them  the  great  end  of  philoeophieal  and 
moral  outmeeMms."— -8ib  W.  Tbmplb. 


"  As  aehUd  is  taoffkt  to  eapeeC  from  ite 
parent,  so  are  we  taoffht  to  expect  from 
God  everv  good  ef  whica  onr  nature  is  ca- 
pable."—Qn.Pl]r. 

INFRACTION.    Infeingbmbnt. 

Although  these  terms  are  connected 
by  a  conmum  derivation  (Lat.  tn^rtn- 
Ftrs,  to  breaky  to  iMslcsn),  they  are 
diiferently  applied :  Infbaction  beixig, 
reserred  for  the  violation  of  public' 
rights  and  formal  treaties ;  iNpaiNOB- 
MBNT  of  minor,  or  else  more  personal 
and  social  claiioa.  The  infimotion  of 
a  treaty  of  oommeroe ;  the  infringe- 
ment upon  one's  neighbour's  liberty 
or  conrenienoe;  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  good  society  or  good 
manners. 

"The  imfhmfftn  of  the  duties  of  im- 
perfect  obugation,  whieh  eivil  laws  oaanot 
reach. '*->^VjLB8UBTOV. 

"  The  yonng  King  of  Denmark,  npon  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  complained  of  these 

U0«CtlOM.  "-^UBMBT. 

INGENIOUS.    Clevbb.    Invbn- 

TITB. 

Ingbniovs  (Lat  inghiiotutf  havimt 
good  natural  taUntt)  is  purely  mental. 

Clbvbb  (sss  Clevbb)  is  practical 
as  well  as  mental.  Ingenuity  is  more 
akin  to  genius,  cleverness  to  talent; 
the  one  is  inventive,  the  other  execu- 
tive. The  use  of  Clever  in  English 
is  overdone,  as  the  term  is  made  to 
stand  for  every  form  of  intellectual 
ability  and  adiapttve  faculty.  Inge- 
nuity is  genius  on  a  small  scale,  or  aa 


[inner] 


■Iiown  in  matters  of  minor  moment  or 
leu  graritjr  and  aenouabeu.  A 
readineaa  in  nicely  doine  aotiona  not 
habitual  ia  commonly  caUed  Clxyee- 
Kiu,  where  bodily  actiyity  ia  enaraged, 
and  ingenuity  where  mental,  derer- 
neaa  ia  ingenuity  of  the  body,  aa  in- 
ffenuity  ia  clererneaa  of  the  mind. 
Men  may  contrive  ingenioualy,  and 
manage  clererly. 


DI8CBIMINATED. 
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'  Of  all  th«  m««is  wbiebbamaii  inffenuHy 
bu  contriTed  for  rwalling  the  images  m 
real  objects,  and  awakeaing  by  repraeeata- 
tum  stmilar  emotions  to  those  wnich  are 
raised  bj  the  origiaal,  node  is  so  tall  aad 
eKtensiTe  as  that  which  is  ezeeated  by 
wovds  and  writing." — Blaxr. 

"  He  (the  Dnke  of  Monmontb)  gare  the 
hangman  bat  half  the  zeward  he  intended, 
and  said  if  he  cut  off  his  head  eUverly,  and 
not  so  bntcherlx  as  he  did  Lord  BoisellX 
his  man  shonld  giro  him  the  rest." — Bmt- 

MKT. 

Invsntivs  (Lat.  tnri^trVy  part,  in- 
ventus, iojind)  expreaaea  the  active  and 
practical  aide  of  ingenuity.  The  in- 
genioua  peraon  aeea  readily,  the  in- 
rentire  peraon  projects,  adapts  and 
oontriyee.  He  deala  in  exp^dienta, 
and  eonatruets  means  to  an  end,  where 
auch  meana  are  not  ready  to  hia  hand. 

"  For  Aldbiadesp  as  he  was  passing  in- 
genioQs  and  iMoaiiUv*  ef  matter,  so  he 
wanted  andaeity,  aad  was  net  so  ready  as 
someothen  to  ntter  the  same.** — HoLUkffPb 
FUtarck, 

INGRATIATE.    Ihsinvatx. 

These  terms  differ  as  to  the  modea 
adopted.  Insinuats  (Lat.  tiuVntiarc, 
to  mahi  to  trtnd  tn"^  leans  to  an  nnfii- 
Tonrable  aignification,  as  often  imply- 
inff  artfulneas  of  purpose  and  selfish 
ends ;  Inoratiatb  (Lat.  t»,  vnto^ 
gratia^  favour),  the  compassing  the 
same  end  with  candour  and  merit.  Iif- 
aivvATB  ia  used  of  physical  influencea 
and  substances,  and,  metaphorically, 
of  influences  in  the  abstract ;  Inoea- 
Ti  ATX,  only  of  the  acta  and  demeanour 
of  human  aeenta.  iNORATiATxiana^er 
employed,  like  Insint  atb,  of  simple 
ideas,  notions,  suppositions,  or  state- 
menta.  Insinuation,  in  tbis  sense,  is 
indirect  declaration,  or  a  atatement  of 
a  part,  leading  more  to  be  inferred. 

"  Oae  of  those  who  came  off  was  the  old 
man  wh«  bad  already  iM^ratiaUd  himself 
iato  ow  fftToor."— CooK'a  Voj^oftt, 


"Some  do  wind  and  inammto  Into  the 
grace  and  &Toar  of  the  hearer,  and  by 
such  an  occasion  draw  his  heart  oato 
them."— HoLLAxn,  Plutarch. 

INNOCENCE.    PuRrrr. 

Invocxncx  (Lat.  inn6eentia)  is  a 
negatiye,  PuRmr  (Lat.  puritatem)  is 
a  poaitire  quality.  Innocence  ia  free- 
dom from  harm  or  guilt,  hence  apeei- 
fically  of  some  particular  act  or  charge. 
A  Tery  wicked  and  injurious  person 
may  be  quite  innocent  of  a  particular 
crime.  Purity  is  perfect  moral  clean- 
ness.  Purity  is  spotlessness  of  soul. 
Innocence  is  purity  of  manners. 
Purity  is  the  cause  and  aafeguard  of 
innocence.  Purity  regards  the  mind 
and  the  motiyes,  mnocence  the  inten« 
tions  and  the  actions. 

INNER.     Inward.      Intbrnal. 

InTBRXOR.      iNTRlNSfC. 

Theae  terms  may  be  partly  illua- 
trated  by  those  to  which  they  stand 
oppoaed.  Thus  inner  is  opposed  to 
outer,  inward  to  outward,  internal  to 
external,  interior  to  exterior.  Innxr 
18  employed  of  auch  thinga  aa  admit 
of  degreea  of  compariaon  in  relation 
to  a  atate  or  poaition  inwarda.  Thus 
inner  means  more  towardathe  centra, 
and  baa  a  auperlatiye — ^inmoat  or  in- 
nermoat.  The  inner  walls  of  a  forti- 
fication are  thoae  which  approach  the 
stronghold.  Inward  ia  used,  not  like 
inner,  of  phyaical  locally  or  leUtion- 
ahip,  but  morally  to  expreaa  tbe 
quality  of  being  within,  aa  opposed 
to  being  expoaed  to  obseryation  or 
yiew ;  aa, ''  He  belierea  it  in  hia  in- 
ward hearty  whateyer  he  may  say." 

IiTTBRNAL  (Lst.  tfitemiu)  ia  alwaya 
apecific,  being  not  an  absolute  but  a 
reUtiye  term,  and  coupled  with  aome 
object  in  puticular  implied  or  ex- 
presaed;  aa,  the  internal  arrauffe* 
menta  of  a  house;  internal  trade, 
which  implies  external  commerce,  to 
which  it  Btands  opposed. 

Interior  (Lat.  intMor)  J  ike  InnxR| 
admits  of  degrees,  which  are  excluded 
from  Internal;  aa,  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  a  country,  which  are  re- 
moyed  in  different  degrees  from  the 
borders  or  confines  of  it. 

Intrinsic  ia  internally  QtvoS^Mvos^^ 
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belonrmgy  aa  disting^uished  from  what 
is  on^  apparent  or  fictitioua;  hence 
genaine,  real. 

INORDINATE.  Immodkratb. 
Eacuaivs.  Extravaqamt.  Exor- 
bitant. 

Inordinats  (Lat.  ^ncrdtiuttus,  dit- 
ordered)  ia  well  employed  of  human 
deairea ;  aa  an  inordinate  ambition  or 
loFe  of  pleasure ;  or  human  qualitiea, 
aa  inorainate  yanity. 

Immodkrats  (Lat.  immMJiratugf  un- 
rutrained)  haa  a  wider  application  to 
anything  exceeding  j  ust  uinita ;  aa  im- 
moderate demanda,  immoderate  grief. 

ExcBssiTs  (Lat.  exeid^hre,  aup.  ex- 
cttsum,  to  go  beyond)  differs  from  Im- 
modbrats  in  relating  to  the  thing  it- 
■elf,  not  to  the  peraon ;  aa« ''  He  waa 
immoderate  in  hia  claima }  or^ ''  The 
denumd  itaelf  waa  exoeasiTe."  In  the 
term  **  exoeasiTe  expenditure  "  there  ia 
not  the  aame  reflexion  on  the  conduct 
of  indiyiduala  aa  in  '*  immoderate  ex- 
penditure." 

Extrataoant  (Lat.  extra,  beyond, 
and  vUgiri,  to  wancf«r)  haa  the  aame 
application,  with  the  idea  of  a  reck- 
leaa  absence  of  calculation  or  propoiv 
tion  in  mattera  of  expending  or  de- 
manding ;  aa^  an  extrayagant  demand 
or  claim.  It  is  applicable  to  anrthing 
which  is  immoaerRtely  expended,  aa 
extrayagant  praise. 

Exorbitant  (I^t.  erorfrttar*  to  go 
out  of  the  traeky  oriftta)  denotes  the 
deaignedly  extrayagant.  A  demand 
may  be  extrayagant  from  want  of  at- 
tention ;  it  ia  exorbitant  aa  the  result 
of  an  extortionate  aim,  or  a  desire  to 
enioy  or  acquire  more  than  is  reaaon- 
able,  fair,  or  just.  Exorbitant  paa- 
aiona  are  those  which  claim  oyer-in- 
dulgenoe.  The  exorbitant  is  the  more 
extrayagant  form  of  the  exceaaiye. 
Both  are  applicable  to  things  which 
being  susceptible  of  inoreaae  haye  re- 
ceiyMl  more  than  is  due,  but  the  latter 
adyanoea  upon  the  xbrmer.  That 
which  ia  excessiye  passes  the  ordinary 
course  or  bounds.  That  which  is  ex- 
orbitant nasses  them  to  a  degree  which 
if  out  or  all  proportion.  Exorbitant 
pretenaiona  are  beyond  excessiye  pre- 
lenaioiui.    The  first  an  atrained,  but 
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we  do  not  know  where  the  second 
will  end.  ExcESSiyx  is  capable  of  a 
meaning  not  altogether  uniayourable. 
Exorbitant  alwaya  denotes  what  ia 
wrong.  An  excessiye  generosity  is  a 
sort  c>f  noble  weakness.  An  exorbi- 
tant generosity  could  be  only  mad- 


"  Their  object  b  to  merge  all  nstnrel  and 
all  social  Mntunent  in  monhnaU  rtdty." — 
BURKX. 

*'  la  th«  foorth  place,  from  all  that  haa 
been  ■aid,  we  nhoud  learn  nerer  to  be  tm- 
moderately  anxioiu  abent  our  external  Mtua- 
tion,  bnt  sobmit  oar  lot  with  oheerftilBeM 
to  the  disposal  of  Hearen.*— Blair. 

**  Bxeeuiee  lenity  and  indolgence  are 
oltimately  exceenoe  xigoor."  —  Knox. 
JSwoyc. 

"  They  declaimed  against  human  reason. 
They  depressed  it  as  extranagaidlyuM  their 
adversaries  had  adranced  it**— warburt 

TOX. 

"  To  reduce  the  crown  from  the  eztnn6t- 
tanecM  it  affected  within  the  ancient  and 
legal  boandaries  of  the  constitntion." — 
Bishop  Hubd. 

INQUIRY.  Intxrrooatb.  Ask. 
Question. 

Inquire  (Lat.  mfutHSrs)  denotes 
the  prooeaa  of  aeeking  for  truth  by 
one  or  more  questiona,  which  may  be 

Sut  in  different  waya  aifd  in  different 
irectiona,  or  answered  from  different 
sources. 

Interrooatx  (Lat.  interr^re,  to 
atk)  ia  to  put  seyeral  queationa  in  m 
formal  and  ayatematic  mRnner,  and  ia 
directed  only  to  one  (quarter  and  to 
liying  peraons.  Ajk  is  simpler,  and 
genemly  turns  upon  a  simple  affirma- 
tiye  or  negatiye  answer  to  a  matter  of 
fact;  aa,  "Ask  him  if  such  is  the 
case."  It  has,  of  course,  also  the 
sense  of  citivt. 

Question  (Lat.  queitidnem,  on  in' 
fuiry,  fiuer£rt,  to  eeek)  ia  of  wider 
meaning ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sense  ofiNTBRROo  atb,  haa  that  of  dia- 
putinff  or  arguing  from  a  doubt  of  soma 
apeoino  atatement  or  alleged  fact. 
Where  QusaTioN  ia  used  in  the  sense 
of  patting  queationa,  it  differs  from  In- 
TERROOATR  in  beiik^  of  wider  aignifi- 
cation.  Interrogation  ia  of  aome  fiict* 
Question  may  be  of  the  poasesaion  of 
knowledge  in  a  more  extended  way, 
as  to  question  a  student  ia  hiatory. 
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Hence  Quistion,  onlilEe  the  othen, 
turns  upon  matters  more  strictly  con- 
nected  with  the  condition  of  the  per- 
son questioned.  Curiositj  leads  us  to 
c|uestion.  Authoritatireness  appears 
in  interrogation ;  desire  of  knowledge^ 
in  inquiry. 

"  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  p«rfaetaoo 
of  this  art  (of  medioine)  wi)l  nndonbtc^j 
be  foand  if  able  men,  and  BOch  as  are  la- 
Btmcted  in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a 
further  inquiry  into  it." — DsTDBir. 

"The  trareller,  whoerer  he  might  be, 
coming  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chief- 
tain, would  probablj  hare  been  mtemH 
ffated.'*—JoWKBOH. 
"Th*  eternal  guett'ner  shun;   a  certain 

rule. 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quegVmng  fool.** 

Hamiltok ,  Horao9, 

"  We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper  that  men 
should  (uk  themselres  whj  tney  belicTe; 
but  it  is  equally  proper  for  them  to  (uk  why 
they  dlsbeiieve.*'~BJbCKKB. 

INQUISITIVE.   Curious.    Pry- 

IMO. 

The  Curious  person  {au  Curious) 
is  eager  for  information  generally,  or 
for  the  possession  of  it  m  any  one  of 
many  ways,  as  in  problenis  of  Nature, 
art,  or  science,  ss  well  as  with  refer* 
ence  to  causes  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance or  concern  to  himself. 

He  is  lNQu»iTivE(Lat.  inguutttvuj, 
tearching  inlo)  who  busies  himself 
with  inquiries  on  a  small  scale,  of  no 
intrinsic  importance  or  of  little  prac- 
tical concern  to  himself. 

The  Prying  man  (the  derivation  of 
fry  is  rery  uncertain)  uses  his  own 
powers  of  obseryation,  rather  than 
questions  put  to  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  their  secret  affairs 
out  of  a  puerile  or  low-minded  curio- 
sity. 

'*  Szereising  upon  theological  matters 
tiiat  inquitUweneu  and  sagacity  that  has 
made  in  our  age  such  a  happy  progress  in 
philosophical  ones." — BoTLB. 

"Bian  is  read  in  his  lace,  Ood  in  his 
creatures,  but  not  as  the  philosopher,  the 
oreature  of  glory,  reads  him,  but  as  the 
divine,  the  servant  of  humility ;  yet  even  he 
must  take  care  not  to  be  too  cmrumM,**—B, 

JOMSON. 

"  Bo  dose  in  poplar  shades^  her  ehildrea 

gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. 
Whose  ncet  some  prying  churl  had  found." 

Dbtdsr,  Virgil. 


INBOAD.  IwTASiov.  Ikcursiov. 
Irruption.    Intrusion. 

Forcible  or  unallowed  entrance  is 
common  to  these  words.  An  Inroad 
is  an  entry  by  some  novel  and  forcible 
method,  involving  an  injury  and  tres- 
paM  in  the  action. 

Invasion  (Lat.  tnvanonem;tnva<f^r«y 
to  invade)  denotes  a  forcible  entry 
upon  what  is  the  proper^  of  another, 
with  a  violation  of  his  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  direct  intention 
of  depriving  him  of  some  such  right, 
or  in  retaliation  for  alleged  injuries 
consmitted  by  him. 

Incursion  (Lat.  ineursionemy  an  on- 
set ;  incurrlire,  to  run  into)  is  a  lighter 
kind  of  invasion,  without  the  idea  of 
permanence  or  occupation,  and^  as  a 
transitory  act,  involving  the  original 
intention  of  a  return. 

Irruption  (Lat.  tmtptioTi^iii,  a 
rushing  into)  is  more  violent  and  sus- 
tained, being  done  in  the  spirit  of 
destruction  and  conquest. 

Intrusion  (Lat.  intrud&ref  to  thrtut 
into)  is  such  an  entry  as,  bemg  with- 
out violence,  is  nevertheless  without 
right  or  welcome. 

"  Far  from  their  inroadt  in  my  pastures 

feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  thepampered  steed.** 

llCXRU.,  Jliad. 

*'The  nniTcrsal  good-will  which  is  so 
strong  in  him  ezposeii  him  to  the  assaults  of 
I    erexy  invader  upon  his  time,  his  conversa- 
I    tion,  and  his  prc^erty.*' — Tatler. 

"  So  Oreece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go. 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incurtiont  of  the  foe." 

PoPR,  Homer. 

*'  Letters  had  there  been  happily  profest 
in  very  ancient  time  with  freqnepcy  of 
seholan,  until  vrruptums  of  pagans  had 
brought  them  to  this  lately  restored  defl- 
cieney."— Oratton. 

"  The  Poj^  would  not  desire  any  xiola- 
tion  of  the  immnnitiee  of  the  realm,  or  to 
bring  thoee  into  public  contention  which 
had  been  hitherto  enjoyed  without  tjUrufi&is 
or  molestation.*— BuRKXT. 

INSCBUTABLE.        Unssarch- 

ABLS.      ImPBNSTRABLB. 

Inscrutablb  (Lat.  interutabdit)  re- 
lates to  that  particular  form  ot  th« 
ansearchable  which  baffles  intrinsic 
inquiry,  and  so  denotes  what  oAxmioX 
he  comprehended.  >q^  xwaawa.  ^^  ^^ 
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mjiteiy  tnd  oomplexitj  wliioh  bdong 
to  it. 

Unsbarcbablb  relates  to  what 
cannot  be  explored  by  reaaon  of  iti 
intrinsio  depth  or  distanee.  Hence 
iNiCRUTABLa  18  applicable  to  dung^of 
ordinary  kinda.  out  of  eztraordiDarr 
difficulty;  aii^'inacrutabledesignar' 
unsearchable,  to  extraordinarr  tmngi ; 
as,  the  ''unsearchable  attruiutes  of 
God." 

In  p  SN  BTR  ABLB  (  LbL  imfSMttnMUi ; 
phUtrin,  to  penetrati)  stands  to  In- 
acRUTABLB  Bs  the  more  apecific  to  the 
more  generic.  Inscrutablb  denotes 
the  nature  ofthe  thing ;  iMravBTRABLs 
may  apply  also  to  what  is  made  in- 
acrutaole.  The  decrees  of  God  are 
inscrutable ;  the  designs  of  a  subtle 
diplomatist  may  be  impenetrable  hj 
the  disguise  in  which  he  clothes  his 
ideas.  Inscrutablb  belongs  to  the 
whole;  Impbnbtrablb  also  to  the 
parts  in  detail. 

•<  >Tifl  ii«t  in  maa 
To  jield  A  resiOB  far  th»  will  of  Hmitm, 
Which  is  msenOable." 

BsAUMomr  tmd  Flxtobkb. 

"  H«  who  without  wArrsnt  bat  his  own 
teatastie  •ormiae  tmkM  upon  him  perMta- 
allj  to  Qnfold  the  8«er«(  aad  wumrckabk 
mjiteries  of  high  Proridonce,  ia  likalj  for 
tha  moat  part  to  miataka  and  sUndar  tham." 

— MlLTOB. 

"Nothing  almoat  aseapad  that  ha  aehavad 
not,  wera  the  thing  navar  ao  diAcria.  or  (aa 
who  Myth)  trnpaweraMc."— 8ibT.  SLTOT. 

INSIDE.    Intbrior. 

These  terms  differ  in  dinity.  Any- 
thinjg  which  has  an  outsiae  may  hare 
an  inside.  But,  as  the  exterior  is  a 
grarer  word  than  outiide,  so  is  Intb- 
rior than  Insidb.  The  interior  of  St« 
Paul's  Cathedral  conre^s  a  different 
impression  from  the  inside ;  the  latter 
is  simply  that  which  is  not  the  out- 
side  or  the  neighbouring  street  j  the 
former  is  srchitecturally  correlatiTe  to 
the  exterior.  In  the  same  way,  in 
speaking  of  insignificant  objects,  we 
use  the  term  Insidb;  as  the  inside, 
not  the  interior,  of  a  gloye,  or  a  shoe. 

INSIDIOUS.    Trbachbrous. 

An  enemy  is  Insidious  (Lat.  tfuV- 
diotutf  artful),  A  friend  is  Trbachb- 
rous (MS  Faithless).  The  insidious 
man  carries  on  a  system  of  deceptiye 


treatment  under  the  mask  of  indiffii- 
rence.  The  treacherous  man  betrays 
all  at  once  the  friendship  or  coniidence 
which  hsa  been  reposed  in  him.  In 
their  metaphorical  meanings,  this  dis- 
tinction is  suttsined.  A  trescheroua 
climate  is  one  which,  under  the  ap- 
pearaaee  of  clondlesi  skies  and 
i|srmth,  harbours  feyer  or  other  dis- 
ease, which  ma?  at  any  time  take 
suQuisn  effecC  An  insidious  disease  is 
one  of  which  the  Tirulence  and  certain 
progress  are  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pain,  and  the  slow  degreea  by 
which  it  derelops  itsel£ 

"  Tha  vprlght  man  hath  littla  of  tha  ter- 
pant,  noaa  of  its  laridng  uwufidvtiMW.* 
—Barrow. 

"  Tha  world  mnat  think  him  in  tha  wvoRg, 
Wonld  taj  h«  mada  a  trtaeh'roia 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  sadoaa." 


INSIGHT.    iNSPBcnoir. 

Insiobt  is  for  one's  lelC  Iubpbc- 
TioN  (Lat  tfupsetieiMM ;  tnipKcJfrf,  Is 
Look  into)  is  for  some  purpose  extenial 
to  one's  self  directly  connected  with 
the  object  inspected.  Insight  extends 
knowledge  or  experience.  Inspection 
is  for  the  sake  of  sasuranoe  or  amend- 
ment. Insight  is  quick,  snd  may  be 
instantaneous;  inspection  is  careful 
and  gradual.  Insight  is  connected 
with  the  understanding:  inspection 
more  simply  with  the  boaily  Tision. 

"  Angela,  both  good  and  bad,  hare  a  fall 
iiuipkt  into  tha  aettTitj  and  foraa  of  natual 
eanaat."— South. 

"  Tha  aoibroilaant  in  his  Ihthai'a  a&irs 
eoald  nerar  have  hMpenad  if  tha  aflhiii 
of  that  kingdom  had  been  onder  a  mora 
equal  tiupaSion.''— BuRNXT. 

INSINUATE.    SuooBST. 

One  Imsimvatbs  (Lat  tiubuiari,  to 
put  into  ths  ho9om)  finely  snd  with 
address;  one  Suoobsts  (Lat.  sug^e- 
rire,  part,  suggettut)  by  influence  and 
design.  In  order  to  insinuate  one 
must  manage  the  time,  the  occasion, 
the  air  and  msnner  of  saying  the 
thing.  To  suggest,  one  must  have 
gained  some  sort  of  influence  orer  the 
minds  of  persons.  One  corers  skil- 
fully what  one  insinuate*,  one  gires 
force  to  what  one  su^geste.  The  sub- 
ject of  an  inainuation  is  commonly 
an  opinion ;  that  of  suggestion  an  aeC 
or  course  of  action,  though  we  maj 
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alio  fugmt  open! J  and  in  matten  of 
opinion  idso :  aa^  tosuffgeat  an  expla- 
nation for  a  aifficttltj.  Inero  ia botn  in 
inainuation  and  in  su^geation,  a  limi- 
ted atatement  which  la  left  to  be  en- 
fbroedy  expanded,  or  applied  bj  the 
underBtanaingof  the  peraon  addxeued. 
Inainuation  ia  of  a  peraonal  character, 
having  to  do  with  meo'a  charactera, 
motiTea,  and  actiona ;  auggeation  may 
be  on  anpr  matter.  The  moral  cowar- 
dice which  ahrinka  from  the  reapon- 
aibility  of  an  ontapoken  declaration, 
leada  peraona  to  inainoate.  The  mo- 
deaty  which  diatniata  ita  own  judg- 
ment, or  which  ia  alow  to  dictate  to 
othera,  leada  them  to  anggeat. 

INSIST.    Pebsist. 

iNtiaT (Lat.  tfuuth'f,  to ptnevtrty  to 
urge)  andl*  bbsmt  {pernsttre^to  contrasia 
<^(//asiij^^both  denote  determined  con- 
tinuance in  apeech  or  action  againat 
some  amount  of  oppoaition,  which  ia 
overcome  in  the  former  caae  by  deter- 
mination and  energy  pf  will;  in  the 
latter  by  peraeverance  and  (Matience. 
We  inaiat  aa  againat  othera.  We 
peraiat  in  what  excluaively  relatea  to 
ouraelrea.  '<He  peniated  in  that 
courae."  **  He  inaiated  on  hit  finend*a 
adopting  it."  Insist  impliea  aome 
alleged  right,  aa  authority  or  claim« 
PsBatsT  may  oe  from  obstinacy  alone, 
and  either  with  or  againat  rights. 

"  I  nrgfd  70Q  ferthar  ;  thoa  yon  MrRtehcd 

jonr  bead. 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your 

foot; 
Yet  I  intitted  ;  yet  700  answered  not, 
Bnt,  with  an  angry  waiter  of  jronr  hand, 
Gare  sign  for  me  to  leare  yoo.~ 


'*  I,  on  the  other  side, 
He'd  no  ambition  to  commend  mj  deeds ; 
Tha  deeds  themaeWcs,  thongh  mute,  qioke 

lond  the  doer. 
Bat  they  persisted  deaf/  and  wonid  not 

seem 
Toeoont  them  things  woith  notire." 

ICzuOH. 

INSTINCTIVE.    iNTurrira. 

That  ia  Instinctivs  (Lat.  inttin- 
guhtf  fOLTt.  instinctut.  to  irutigaU,  im- 
jael)  which  we  are  lea  to  feel  or  to  do 
by  the  inroluntary  and  unreaaoning 
prompting  of  nature ;  inatinct  being, 
according  to  Paley'a  well-known  de- 
finitioo,  **  A  propenaity  prior  to  expe- 


rience, and  independent  of  inatmo* 
tion." 

That  is  iHTvrriVK  (Lat.  intuerif  to 
look  en,  part.  irUuttut)  which  ia  the 
action  or  reault  of  knowledge,  inde- 
pendoit  of  reaaoning  or  inatructioiw 
The  inatinotiTe  reffarda  feeling  and 
action^  whether  booily  or  ment^  the 
intnitire  regarda  perception.  Gene- 
rally apeaking,  I  do  a  thing  inatino- 
tirely,  and  underatand  it  intuitively. 

INSTITUTE.    Ikstttution. 

To  IifSTrrurx  (Lat.  tnttXtuhrOf  part. 
tiistVtiiiui)  ia  to  iet  up.  to  cauae  to 
Btand,  to  eatabliah.  That  which  ia 
publiolpr  eatabliahed  with  authority  ia 
an  inatitntion.  But  the  word  IiisTrru* 
TiON  haa  the  particular  meaning  of  aa 
eatabliahed,  organised  society.  In* 
STiTUTx  (setting  aside  ita  meaning  of 
authoritatively  recognised  precepta  or 

})rinciplea  of  juriaprudence)  ia  aimi* 
arly  employed.  Tne  difference  seema 
to  be  that  Institution  being  an  old 
word  in  English,  and  Institute  in  thia 
aense  beine  an  adoption  of  the  French 
Inttituif  wnich  ia  a  literary  and  phi- 
loBophical  aociety,  the  term  Institvti 
ia  xeatricted  to  thia  use.  So  among 
other  inatitutiona  in  large  towna, 
literaiy,  charitable,  or  commercial^ 
we  obaerve  generally  in  theae  daya  a 
mechanica'  inatitute. 

INSTRUMENT.  Implxment. 
Tool. 

Instrument  (Lat  inttrumentum, 
imtruiro.  tofumitk)  ia  uaed  in  more 
than  nferenoe  to  physical  manipn* 
lation.  We  apeak  of  agricultural  and 
aurgical,  but  alao  of  mathematical 
inatrumenta.  Anything  which  ia  em- 
ployed to  do  a  work  or  effect  an  end 
la  an  inatniment,  aa  a  muaioal  inatra- 
ment. 

Imflsmsnt  (  Lat.  implhnentum,  in  a 
late  aenae  of  a  fulJilUng^  impierey  to 
Jill  up)  ia  alwayareatricted  to  phyaicsi 
uae. 

Tool  (A.  S.  t6l)  ia  a  aimpler  word 
for  an  inatrument  of  the  manual  arta, ' 
and  diiiera  from  Im plxment  in  being 
more  general  or  leaa  apecific.  An 
implement  ia  a  tool  regarded  in  refe- 
rence to  ita  particular  pnrpoae.  In 
the  metaphorical  i9pUcation<|iu«VM&-> 
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MfcNT  is  otpable  of  an  boaourable  or 
indifferent,  u  well  as  dishononralile, 
Tool  onlj  of  a  dishonourable,  sense. 
**  The  tool  of  a  party."  "  An  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God."  **  An  in- 
strument in  brinfifing  about  a  peace 
between  the  two  nations."  The 
character  of  a  tool  is  simplicity,  of  an 
implement  technical  adaptation,  of  an 
instrument  scientific  ingenui^  and 
effectiveness.  One  apeaks  of  the  tools 
of  a  carpenter,  of  tne  iinplements  of 
husbuidrj,  of  the  instruments  of  the 
astronomer.  The  implement  goes  to 
perform  a  work  with  which  it  oomes 
into  physical  contact,  the  instrument 
is  a  scientific  invention  for  multiply- 
ing  and  enhancing  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  men. 

"  The  bold  are  bat  th«  wttnanentM  of  the 
wise."  Dbtdsh. 

"Dilated  and  inftuiate,  shall  M&d  forth 
From  fkr  with  tfaond'riDg  noiae  among  our 

foes 
8ach  implements  of  miwhief  aa  shall  daah 
To  pieces  and  o'erwhelm  whateT>v  stands 
AdTerse."  MiLTOH. 

INSULT.  AmoNT.  Outraob. 
IiroiOKmr. 

An  Insult  (Lat.  ituii/tere,  to  Uap 
upon)  is  never  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence,  as  at  present  used — ^this  sense 
being  reserved  for  asaauU  (  Lat.  aisNtre, 
to  Uap  upon,  sup.  awUtum)  another 
compound  of  the  same  verb— but  con- 
sists in  words  or  actions  of  an  offen- 
sive and  derogatory  kind. 

ArrnoNT  (O.  Fr.  afronter,  Lit.  ad 
frontem,  to  tk$  fonhm  or  front)  is  a 
marked  intentional,  if  not  public, 
breach  of  politeness.  It  lies  more  in 
manner  than  in  words,  and  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  words.  It  is  more 
demonstrative  and  less  bitter  than 
insult. 

Outraob  (Fr.  outra^)  is  gross  and 
violent  insult  and  indignity,  or  over- 
bearing or  cruel  violation  of  the  feel- 
ings or  the  person. 

iNDiONrrr  (Lat.  tn^ignytotfm,  vn- 
warlhinuSf  battiuu)  can  only  be  prac- 
tised upon  persona  claiming  or  entitled 
to  high  respect;  the  force  of  it  de- 
pending on  the  contrast  between  the 
worth  or  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subj  eoted. 


"  The  dafeader  of  raUgion  ahoold  not  imi- 
tate the  insuUer  of  it  in  his  modes  of 
dispntation,  whieh  m%j  be  eomprised  in 
•ophistiy,  bolbonerj,    and   searriUtj.*— 

WABBUBTOH. 

"If  thy  brother  or  ihj  aeichbonr  hare 
oflbred  thee  an  injury  or  an  t^ront,  forgive 
him."— Ohillikowobth. 

As  IivDiOKmr  implies  superiority  in 
the  object  of  it,  so  Appbont  implies 
equality ;  while  Insult  may  be  to  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  to  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  The  weakness 
and  modesty  of  women  are  said  to  be 
insulted  or  outraged,  not  affronted. 
An  afiSront  is  a  manifisstation  of  re- 
proach or  contempt  in  the  face  of  an- 
other. It  wounds,  and  is  intended  to 
wound,  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
their  honour.  An  insult  is  an  insolent 
attack.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  an 
affront  where  none  was  intended  than 
an  insult.  There  never  can  be  a  jus- 
tification of  insult.  Affront  is  passive 
in  its  character,  insult  and  outrage 
active.  Good  men  never  insult,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  affront  another  or 
run  the  risk  of  doing  so,  than  to  appear 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  what  is  dis- 
graceful. Affront  does  not  exclude 
politeness.  Insult  does. 

"  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's 
lifb ;  he  eontraets  debts  wnen  he  is  ftirions, 
whieh  kis  virtao,  if  he  has  virtne,  obKgee 
him  to  diachar^  at  the  return  of  reason. 
He  spends  his  tune  in  eMtrago  and  repara- 
tion.'^-Jommoir. 

"  The  Spaniards  took  it  as  the  neateet 
indignity  in  the  world  that  Hollana  should 
pretend  to  oblige  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
aooept  the  very  conditions  of  Franos." — 
Bib  W.  TxxpLB. 

INSUPERABLE.     Insurmount- 

ABLB.        InVINCIBLB.         UnCONQUBB- 
ABLB. 

Mental  barriers  are  commonly  said 
to  be  Insufbbablb  (Lat.  iiuupcro* 
hilis ;  tn-,  not,  and  i ttpj^rs,  to  got  ovtr^ ; 
such  are  difficulties,  obstacles,  or  ob- 
jections. That  is  said  to  be  insuper- 
able which  the  person  has  not  the 
power  of  overcoming ;  as  that  is  In- 
bubmovntablb  (tn-,not,  and  turmount- 
abU,  Fr. turmonter.to $urmount)  which 
does  not  admit  of  sufficient  external 
appliances ;  so,  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion, an  insurmountable  objection. 

Invinciblb  (Lat.  inmnclbiUii)  is  em- 
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ployed  to  denote  that  which  power 
cannot  orercome ;  aa,  inrincible  igno- 
rance, the  Invincible  Armada. 

Unconqvsrablk  (Lat.  etm^triliK, 
in  a  late  sense  of  to  eonqtter),  denotes 
what  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  par- 
ticalar  power  of  reason  or  persuasion, 
and  is  accordinsflj  applied  usually  to 
the  resistance  wnich  proceeds  from  an- 
tagonistic feeling ;  as,  unconquerable 
prejudice,  aversion,  and  the  liice. 

"  Manj  who  toil  throagh  the  iatricaej  of 
complicmted  ■rstems  are  insupfrably  embar- 
nwaed  with  toe  leaat  perplezitjr  ia  common 
sAurR." — Rambler, 

"  Donbtlen  thej  saw  in  the  attempt  (to 
coarert  the  people  bejood  the  Bhine)  tJuwi^ 
mountable  difflcalties,  either  from  the  direr- 
si  tj  of  language,  or  the  ferodtj  of  these 
nations  so  remote  from  Christian  mildness." 
^Jonriir. 

"  The  invineUtlenest  of  general  custom.  * 
— WiLKftrs. 

*'  All  is  not  lost ;  the  unoonquereAU  will 
And  stndj  of  rerenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  conra^  nerer  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  oTereome." 

MiLTOir. 

INSURRECTION.  SEnmoH. 
Rebbluon.  Revolt.  Revolution. 
Mutiny.    Defection.    Riot. 

An  Insurrection  (Lat.  tiuurrec- 
tioTiem,  ituurgerty  sup.  tniurrectum,  to 
rise  up)  is  a  rising  up  of  individuals 
•gainst  the  laws  of  a  community  or 
state  or  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  may  or  majr  not  be  carried 
out  into  fighting  or  active  opposition^ 
the  mere  tAkiog  up  arms  against  the 
State  being  sufficient  to  constitute  in- 
flurrection. 

SEDrrioN  is,  literally,  a  separation 
of  the  people  (Lat.  ieditibnem;  se-, 
opart f  and  t(um«m,  a  going}.  It  is  such 
a  commotion  in  the  State  as  manifests 
public  discontent,  without  aiming  at 
violent  opposition  to  the  laws.  It  is 
generally  the  work  of  turbulent^nd 
audacious  spirits. 

R  EB  E  LLioN  (  Lat.  r}^Uionem  )  is  from 
the  Latin  r«-,  a^atit,  and  beUumy  war. 
The  term  was  applied  by  the  Romans, 
not  to  risings  at  borne,  but  abroad,  a- 
mong  those  conquered  nations  who,  in 
seeking  to  cast  off  the  Roman  power, 
involved  the  State  in  a  new  war.  It  is 
employed  by  us  in  the  sense  of  a  rising 


of  the  whole  or  the  great  majority  of 
a  people  against  the  supreme  ruler  or 
government,  being  an  extended  insur- 
rection or  revolt. 

Revolt  (Fr.  rhwlte),  is  an  attempt 
to  shake  off  one  ruler  or  form  of 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting another.  This  may  not  have 
come  to  overt  acts  of  violence.  A 
parliament  may  be  in  a  state  of  revolt 
from  the  supreme  ruler  without  using 
more  than  meetings  and  proclama- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  dwell  a 
little  on  the  specific  differences  be- 
tween Rebellion  and  Revolt.  Re- 
bellion is  an  outbreak  of  disobedience 
and  indienation.  The  rebel  rises  up 
against  the  authority  that  presses  upon 
him.  The  Revolter  turns  against  the 
society  to  which  he  was  attacned.  The 
object  of  the  former  is  to  escape  from 
the  power  that  dominates  over  him, 
that  of  the  latter,  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy the  power  and  th6  laws  which 
he  has  recofpized.  A  successful  re- 
bellion ends  in  a  revolt,  a  permanent 
revolt  in  a  revolution.  Rebellion  and 
revolt  are  states  of  war,  revolution  is 
a  state  of  peace,  though  on  a  new  foot- 
ing. Revolt  is  commonly  employed  of 
important  matters,  Rebbluon  some- 
times of  thin|^  less  important.  Hence 
Rebellion  is  more  easily  applicable 
to  individuals  and  individual  acts  than 
Revolt.  Revolution,  which  is  of  the 
same  derivation,  is  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  organization 
as  supposes  a  revolt  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

MuTiNr(Fr.  meutey  Lat  mota,  a  troop 
raiud  for  tome  exveditiony  became  = 
imeutef  whence,  aaj.  mutin,  Brachbt) 
is  a  movement  of  revolt  against  minor 
institutions  or  against  military  or 
naval  authorities  or  commanders,  as 
the  mutiny  of  a  regiment  or  a  ship's 
crew.  Insurrection,  rebellion,  and 
revolt,  may  be  universal  or  partial. 
Seditiqn  and  mutiny  are  always  par- 
tial.   Revolution  always  universal. 

"Our  pec^e  here  at  home,  gzowa  dia* 
content 
Through  mat  exactions^  intwrreeUone 
breed.^  Daniel. 

"  Sedition  is  of  the  like  tendener  with 
treason,  but  without  the  orert  acts  that  are 
essential  to  the  latter."— Bbjji  !>-«.. 
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"  For  nUUiom  bein^  mi  oppMdtkm,  not  to 
pertoat  bat  to  authority,  wnioh  it  founded 
9olj  in  the  ronitttotion  and  lawa  of  the 

KTemment.  thote,  whoerer  diey  be,  who 
force  break  throngh,  and  by  finee  justify 
their  Tiolatioa  of  them,  are  trnlj  and  pro- 
perty rebela."— Locks. 
"  Our  diicontented  eoontice  do  revoU," 


RsyoLT  is  not  commonly  employed  of 
mdiyidualB,  but  of  communities  which 
fonn  part  of  a  more  extended  juris- 
diction, as  the  **  rerolted  proTinoes." 

**  The  Tiolenee  of  reoobUionM  it  generalhr 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  malaa- 
tnintstration  which  hat  prodnoed  them/' — 

MACAUI.4T. 

"In  erery  imtttny  against  the  ditdpline 
of  the  eoUege  he  was  the  ringleader."— 

Dbfection  differs  from  the  aboTS 
in  having^  not  an  active  but  a  ne^atiTe 
foroe.  Infection  (Lat.  defeeHmum)  is 
the  failure  in  dutj^  obligation,  alle- 
giance, to  that  to  which  one  ought  to  be 
attached  or  has  attached  one's  self.  It 
ipringa  from  abated  force  of  principle, 
as  estrangement  of  feeling.  Insurrec- 
tion, sedition,  and  mutiny  are  external 
acts.  Reyolty  rebellion,  rerolntion, 
and  defection  are  expressire  also  of 
tots  or  states  of  mind. 

'*  There  were  fewer  instances  then  of 
leaTingone  sect  for  another  than  now  we 
hare  of  de/eetion  to  Poperjr,  or  of  apostaiy 
to  MahometiBm.*'~-BxirTiJKT. 

Riot  (O.  Fr.  riottf  and  riot,  Lrr- 
tb£)  the  doinff  of  anything  in  a  tur- 
bulent or  yiolent  way  against  the 
peace,  and  by  tbree  or  more  persons 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  its 
legal  definition,  in  common  parlance 
any  uproar  or  noisy  and  tumultuous 
conduct  in  one  or  more  may  be  called 
a  riot. 

"  His  headstrong  riot  hath  no  enrb." 

SaAKSSPKAJaS. 

INTELLECT.  Intelliosncs. 
Undbbstandino.    Rbason. 

Intkllbct  (Lat.  intelleetut,  intellt- 
g}trty  to  undentand)  is,  in  the  strict 
scientific  view,  that  part  of  the  human 
soul  by  which  it  knows,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  by  which  it  feels 
or  wills.  It  is  employed  in  the  fur- 
ther sense  of  the  capacity  for  higher 
forms  of  knowledge,  as  distin^^bed 
from  the  faculties  of  perception  and  | 
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imagination;  the  ftctdtr  of  seeing  the 
relations  of  objects,  inroivrng  compre- 
hension and  judgment.  Tne  former 
identitT  of  Intbllict  and  Intxlli- 
oxNCB  nss  been  of  late  years  dissQlyed 
(omitting  its  meaning  of  I  mpormatioi*. 
as  oontamed  in  the  newspapers),  ana 
Intblugbnci  now  means  a  good 
quality  of  the  understanding,  a  reiuii- 
nees  to  comprehend  thines  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  which  may  be  quickened 
by  practice  and  experience;  while 
Intellxct  is  confined  to  the  mental 
powers  and  their  capacity  in  the  ab- 
stract. Undbbstandimo  is  the  Saxon 
expression  fiur  the  Latin  IinmLLecT  and 
InBLuoBKCB.  Its  oharaeteristio  seems 
to  flow  from  this  ^t.  It  is  a  native 
word,  and  so  applied  in  a  more  collo- 

anial  way,  and  to  the  things  of  life  in 
tieirmore  familiar  and  practical  as- 
pects. Hence  such  phrases  of  fireqnent 
occnrrenoe,  as  '*  A  sound  practical 
understanding."  ''  I  understand  it 
sufficiently  for  practical  purposes." 

"  The  word  mUUeet  ean  be  of  no  essential 
use  whaterer,  if  the  ambignitj  in  the  signi- 
fication of  the  good  old  En^ish  word  loiasr- 
ttcmdimg  be  aToided ;  and  as  to  tntd/ectMN^ 
which  a  lata  Terr  accurate  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  introdnoe,  I  ean  see  no  adrai^ 
tage  attending  it.**— StxwaRT. 

'*  In  afllrming  that  the  nnireiee  proceeds 
firom  chance,  it  wonld  ^»pear  that  atheists 
mean  either  that  it  has  no  cause  at  all,  or 
that  its  eaose  did  not  act  iMteO^mtfy  or 
with  design  in  the  pfodnetion  of  it." — 
BBAim. 

Rbasok  (Fr.  roiaoii,  Lat.  rUtiemgm) 
is  used  in  manifold  senses.  As  a  syn- 
onym here  it  may  be  defined  as  that 
facult}r  or  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  is  distinruished  from  the 
inferior  animals:  ana  again,  as  being 
different  from  tne  lower  powers  <3 
oogrnition,  such  as  sense,  imagination, 
and  memory,  and  as  separate  from  the 
feelings  and  desires.  The  reason  is 
distinguished  fitun  the  understanding, 
when  the  latter  is  made  to  incluw 
conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 
It  is  tnen  that  nculty  b^  which  man 
perceiyes  first  trutlis  mtuitiyely  as 
oeing  beyond  the  reach  of  explana- 
tion or  what  logicians  term  Discourse. 

"  The  sense  pereeires,  the  nndcretandiag 
in  its  own  peculiar  operation  coooeires,  the 
resaoN,  oa  rationalised  understanding  vam^ 
pvehends."— 4k>iAnD«B. 
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INTELLECTUAL.    Msktal. 


Mental  (Ft.  mental^  Lat.  menUm, 
th*  mind)  is  simplj  belongine  to  the 
mind  as  diatmet  from  the  hcAj ;  In- 

TILLBCTUAL  (tit    InTBLLBCt)  tO  the 

powers.  Attributes,  and  dignitj  of 
mind,  as  distingoisbed  from  sense  or 
matter.  "The  conyersation  turned 
on  mental  subjects/'  would  mean 
metaphysics ;  on  intellectual  subjects, 
might  mean  any  branch  of  high  Imow- 
ledge  or  education. 

"  In  order  to  the  actual  intellection  of  any 
olgecty  there  ia  a  epiritoal  nUelUctital  light 
neeenarj  to  enable  the  object  to  moTe  or 
affect  the  iatelleetiTe  fiMul^.**— Soirrs. 

"  A  strong  ezpreaion  otmt«UU  energj.** 

— 8TEWABT. 

INTENSE.    ExTKBMs. 

EzTREMi  (Lat.  extranui)  qualifies 
the  last  degree  of  measurement,  In- 
TSNsx  (Lat.  intendh'e,  to  rtretch^  part. 
intentut  and  -tut)  a  high  degree  of 
force.  That  which  is  extreme  is  be- 
yond what  ia  common,  that  which  is 
intense  is  strained  or  exercised  beyond 
what  is  common.  Extreme  pam  is 
•  yery  great  pain,  intense  pain  is  fcrj 
tfiount  pain.  Extreme  heat  is  regis- 
tered by  the  thermometer,  intense  heat 
makes  itself  felt. 

INTERCEDE.  Intervoss.  Me- 
siATS.     Interfere.    Intermeddle. 

To  Intercede  (Lat.  tntetvedJirs,  to 
so  6etwMfi)isof  words ;  to  Interpose 
(Fr.  int§r^ottr)  is  of  action.  We  in-^ 
teroede  with  a  superior  on  behalf  of 
an  equal  or  inferior ;  we  interpose  be- 
tween equals.  In  interposition  we 
exercise  our  own  power  or  authority ; 
in  intercession  we  endearour  to  en- 
list on  our  behalf  the  power  or  autho- 
rity of  another. 

Mediate  (Lat.  mft/iare,  to  bi  in  the 
middle)  is  to  interpose  between  two 
parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of  each, 
with  influence  recognized  by  each. 

Interfere  (O.  Fr.  entre-ferir^  toes- 
change  bUnet,  LtX.fhirej  to$trike)  and 
Intermeddle  are  applicable  to  any 
pre-existent  or  appointed  course  of 
things,  whether  mattent  of  personal 
cononict  or  not ;  as,  to  interfere  in  a 
dispute;  to  interfere  with  arrange- 
ments ;  or  one  arrangement  may  inter- 


fere with  another.  Interfere  implies 
the  exercise  of  influence,  personal 
power,  or  authority,  for  the  purpose, 
or  witn  the  effiect  of  altering  or  modi- 
fying some  established  course.  IlfTBR- 
MEDDLE  is  only  employed  of  the  inter- 
ference of  one  conscious  agent  with 
the  affairs  of  others  in  an  obtrusiye 
way,  and  without  any  recognised 
right,  but  of  self-will. 

"  Moees  interceded  tor  transgreeaon,  ana 
caoied  an  atonement  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  stopped  the  wrath  of  God:  so  did 
Christ.*'— JoRTiN. 

"  Those  who  in  qnamls  interpoee. 
Most  often  wipe  a  blood/  noae." 

Oat. 

*'  And  iherenpon  was  Warwick  (b/  whose 

cast 
All  most  be  wrought)  employed  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Hun  and  the  sister  of  the  yonng  French 

queen."  Daniel. 

*'  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interferina  or 
keeping  aloof*  but  iniquitous  tnUrmedaUng 
or  troMherous  inaetioo  which  is  praised  or 
blamed  hr  the  dedsioa  of  an  equitable 
Jndge.'^^BURKX. 

INTERCO  URSE.  Connexion. 
Communication.  Communion. 

Dealing. 

Intercourse  (Lat  in(srei<rjtu,  in  a 
late  sense,  whence  Fr.  entreeoun) 
subsists  only  between  persons,  Con- 
nexion (Lat.  eewnexionemf  a  bindir^ 
together),  and  Communication  (Lat. 
commun^aHonem,  an  imparting)  be- 
tween both  things  and  nersons.  In- 
tercourse is  a  renr  wioe  term,  com- 
prehending erery  kind  of  reciprocal 
action  and  dealing  between  persons 
and  communities,  or  nations,  m  mat- 
ters of  business,  thought,  words,  or 
feelings,  from  matters  of  the  gravest 
to  the  most  ordinary  character.  Con- 
nexion is  permanent^  as  communica- 
tion is  temporary,  mtercourse;  the 
former  inromng  an  unity  and  com- 
munity of  purpose  or  dealing ;  the 
latter  a  more  casual  interchange  of 
words  and  thoughts  in  the  common 
aflairsof  life. 

Communion  (Lat.  eommunionem, 
^rticipation  in  common)  which  lies  less 
in  externals  than  Communication,  is 
among  manvt  being  such  interchsnge 
of  offices  as  nows  mm  a  bond  of  unity 
in  sentiment,  feeling,  or  ooor^ve^tsi^^ 
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Cosunanication  is  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  commnninn  is  reciprocal. 

Dbauno  (A.  8.  d&lan,  to  divide)  is 
entirely  confined  to  external  transac- 
tions, being  inapplicable  to  matters  of 
the  mind  and  feeling. 

"  This  tweet  interannrse 
Of  loolu  and  •miles.'* 

MiLTOV. 

*'  The  eternal  and  iniepanble  cofoieetion 
between  virtae  and  happiness. " — Attsr- 
BVHY, 

"  Cardinal  Wolsej  in  his  ambassage  into 
France,  commanded  his  servants  to  nse  no 
French,  bnt  mere  English  to  the  FrewA  in 
all  oowimwinflfifttomwhatsoever.*' — Camdvx, 

'*  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flow- 
rets  crowned, 

Thej  eat,  they  drhik,  and  in  eommimion 
sweet 

Qnaff  immortality  and  ^oj.**      BflLTOV. 

*'  It  (charity)  must  preside  with  a  snpe- 
rtority  orer  all  the  desires  of  onr  hearts, 
that  neither  wantonness  nor  Inst,  nor  anger 
and  rerenge,  nor  coTetousness  and  ambi- 
tion, may  earry  vs  aside  from  the  ways  of 
riffhteonsness  and  equity  in  onr  dlsoAn^t  one 
with  aaother/'^-^HEBLOOK. 

INTEREST.    Concern. 

"Concern  (Lat.  concemXre,  to  mix 
togethevy  whence  Fr.  eoncemer)  is 
^ve  interest.  As  Interest  (Lat. 
vit^httte,  to  he  of  importance  )tdaj  flow 
from  what  touches  our  feelings,  so 
concern  belongs  to  what  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  oar  circumstances 
and  state.  So  mve  is  the  character 
of  Concern  (while  we  may  be  inte- 
rested eyeo  in  trifles^, that  the  tennis 
sometimes  emplojea  to  express  the 
extreme  of  compasMion  and  eyen  sor- 
row. There  is  a  distinct  and  objectiye 
use  of  the  term  Interest,  in  which 
it  is  s^onymous,  not  with  concern, 
but  with  a^yantage. 

INTERLOPER.    Intruder. 

The  Interloper  was  one  who  ran 
in  betweeif  the  legal  trader  and  his 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat- 
ing its  profits  and  adyantages.  We 
owe  the  term  to  the  Dutch  (Dut. 
looper,  a  runner,  cf.  Eng.  leap)  and  to 
the  period  when  they  monopolized  the 
canning  trade  of  the  world.  As  at 
present  employed,  the  word  retains 
this  force. 

The  Intruder  (Lat.  intrudere^  to 
thrutt  in)  is  oi;e  who  pushes  himself 


[interest] 


into  a  plaoe  or  a  society  in  an  un- 
welcome manner;  the  interloper  is 
an  intruder  with  the  further  design 

the  intrusion, 


which  he  seeks  to  establish  fiir  a  con- 
tinuance; while  the  intruder  may 
possibly  offend  only  once  or  momen- 
tarily. 

"  They  see  plainly,  whaterer  priyileges 
are  allowed  yonr  company  at  Dort  will  be 
giren  by  the  other  towns^  either  openly  or 
covertly,  to  all  these  interlopers  who  bring 
their  woollen  mann&otore  directly  thither. 

--8IB  W.  TncPLB. 

"An  intruder  npon  their  retreat,  and  a 
disturber  of  their  npoe^."— Rambler. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Interven- 
ing. 

These  differ  as  being  in  the  middle 
differs  from  commg  into  the  middle. 
lNTERMEDiATE(Lat.  tfiterm&fa'ta)  time, 
space,  points ; 

iNTERyENiNo  occurreuces  (Lat 
interoHnxref  to  eome  between).  The  in- 
termediate is  calculated  snd  fixed ;  the 
intexrening  is  accidental  and  often 
unforeseen.  There  is,  however,  a 
sense  in  which  Inconventent  stands 
to  Intermediate  as  the  obseryation  of 
a  fact  to  the  fiM;t  itself.  When  the  in- 
termediate is  discerned  in  the  course 
of  observation  it  is  intervenient,  or 
accrtting  in  the  course  of  time. 

**  He  saw  also  the  intermedimte  joys  of 
paradise,  wherewith  the  sonls  of  the  mith- 
nil  are  refreshed  nntil  the  resorxectioik.** — 
Bishop  Buix. 

*  *'  Bnt  a  law  is  then  properly  dispensed 
with  when  it  is  capable  of  being  obeyed, 
and  the  person  capable  of  yielding  snch 
obedience  to  it  is  yet,  by  an  intervenient 
power,  discharged  from  his  obligation  to 
obey."— South. 

INTERMISSION.  Interrup- 
tion.   Cessation. 

Cessation  (Lat.  cessdrc,  to  ceoie)  is 
£nal.  Intermission  and  Interrup- 
tion are  not  final,  inasmuch  as  they 
denote  rest  intermediate  between  two 
movements.  The  one  denotes  extinct, 
the  others  suspended  motion.  Intbr- 
MisiiON  (Lat.  tntermiiters,  to  diteau' 
TMct) is  internal;  interruption  external. 
Intermission  is  temporary  cessation 
([or  cessation  at  intervals)  regarded  in 
itself,  or  as  self-produced ;  Interrup- 
tion (Lat.  intemimper«f  to  break  apart) 
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is  the  oame  thiiie  u  pnvduoed  hy  ex- 
ternal force  or  influence.  It  ma/  he  ob- 
serred  that  iNTsaiiasiON  denotes  com- 
plete cessationi  while  Interruption 
maj  denote  no  more  than  such  check 
as  produces  an  alteration  of  proceed* 
ine.  The  stream  which  is  interrup* 
tea  hj  a  rock  still  flows  on.  An  in« 
termission  of  a  supply  of  watisr  im- 
olies,  for  the  time,  a  cessation  of  the 
flow.  An  interruption  of  a  speech 
would  denote  that  it  was  still  pursued, 
thouffh  the  uniformity  of  its  deliyery 
had  been  interfered  with. 

'*  Scourge  aftor  soonrge,  and  blows  ancoeed- 

ing  blows; 
Lord,  hM  Thy  hand  no  mercy,  and  oar 

woee 
Ko  intermistionf*'  Habts. 

"The  parliaments  and  two  or  three  high- 
spirited  king!  had  glTcn  some  mterruption 
to  the  cmel  ezactioiia."->BuR]nrr. 

"The  general  eclipse  and  ceuation  of 
orades.'^—HoLLAin),  Ffutarch. 

INTERVAL.  Interstice.  In- 
tersection.   Interspace. 

Interval  (Lat.  intervaUum)  is  a 
▼Old  B^ace  interrening  between  any 
two  objects,  as  points  of  time,  or  such 
abstract  difference  as  is  analogous  to 
this;  as,  e.g,f  to  be  second  to  another  in 
some  matter  of  proficiency,  but  at  a 
great  interral. 

An  Interstice  (Lat.  intenHHum)  is 
an  interval  between  things  closely  set, 
especially  the  parts  wnich  compose 
an  otherwise  continuous  body  or  sur- 
face. 

Interspace  (  Lat.  tntsr  and  tpdtium) 
is  the  space  comprised  by  intersect- 
ing lines. 

INTERVENTION.  Interposi- 
tion. 

These  differ  as  the  involuntary  from 
the  voluntary.  Intervention  (Lat. 
tntsfvjbttre,  to  come  betioeen)  beine 
employed  of  accidental  forces  ana 
influences,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  volun- 
tary agents,  Interposition  (Lat.  in- 
terpbnXrtjJto  place  between)  onhr  of  the 
latter.  The  moon  is  obscured  by  the 
intervention  of  clouds ;  a  happy  in- 
tervantion  of  cireumstanosa.  Human 
or  Divine  interposition.  An  excep- 
tioo  to  this,  however,  occurs  in  the 


purely  physical  sense,  in  which  In« 
TERPosmoN  is  sometimes  used,  as  the 
privation  of  the  sun's  light  by  the 
mterposition  of  an  opaque  body.  In 
that  case^  the  difference  between  the 
terms  is  that  one  implies  previous 
motion,  the  other  not.  Every  plane- 
tary ooecuration  is  an  interposition, 
implying  intervention.  In  the  aets 
of  men,  the  motive  of  intervention  is 
commonly  leas  authoritative  or  for- 
cible than  interposition.  '^  He  owed 
his  Ufe  to  the  interventiDn  of  another," 
would  mean,  entreaty  or  help;  inter- 
position would  involve  rescue. 

"  The  speeiss  not  only  of  aenaible  olijeeliy 
bat  eren  of  notions  of  the  aind»  are  |im> 
served  in  the  memor;^,  without  oonfanm 
and  dissipation,  notwithstanding  lapse  of 
time  and  intervention  of  infinite  vanety  of 
nombers.**— Halb. 

"  The  righteous  would  be  detained  nrl> 
soners  here  below  by  ^e  chains  of  tnelr 
unhappy  natures,  were  there  not  some  ex- 
traordinary interpMure  for  their  resene-aad 
enlargement."— Olakvill. 

INTERVIEW.    Meeting. 

Mbetino  (A.  8.  ffi^Can,  to  meet  with^ 
obtain)  is  the  simpler  and  more  com- 
prehensive, but  less  distinctive  of 
these  terms.  It  may  serve  to  express 
any  coming  together  of  physical  or 
inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  objects 
or  voluntary  agents;  as  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  of  clouds,  of  friends,  of 
an  assembly  or  conference.  It  may 
be  designed  or  accidental. 

An  Interview  (Fr.  entiwus,  for- 
merly sntrewu)  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
a  mutually-recognized  meeting  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  usnallv 
preconcerted,  and  for  a  purpose  al- 
ready known.  It  involves  a  common 
matter  of  importance  to  both  parties, 
which  demands  formal  adjustment. 

"  Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my 

vows; 
Tis  the  last  interview  that  fkta  allows." 

Dbtdxn,  Virgil. 
"  We  can  Just  as  easilv  coneeire  the  con- 
nection and  mutual  influence  of  soul  and 
bodv,  as  we  can  explain  how  two  mathema- 
taoM  lines  indefinitely  preduoed  can  be  for 
em  approaohins  each  other,  yet  nerer 
mMt."— BUHOP  PORTXUS. 

INTRODUCE.  Insert.  Present. 

Introduce  {Lut,  introdiiehrey  to  lead 
within)  has  its  physical  and  vta  \&iesn^ 
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lenaet.  In  the  former  it  U  synony- 
mous with  Ihsbrt  (Lst.  tfuSHfiVypart. 
iruertuM)^  in  the  Utter  with  Present 
(Lftt.  pnetentartf  to  pruent^  to  pretent 
on»*t  telf).  As  employed  of  pnjstcsl 
oporationSy  to  Intboducs  implies  an 
easier  process  than  insertion^and  is  bet- 
ter employed  of  cases  where  the  way  is 
partly  open  or  fiuilitated ;  Ivbsrt,  of 
cases  where  the  way  has  to  be  artifi- 
cially made.  Moreover,  that  which 
is  introduced  maj  be  nidden  from 
Tiew ;  that  which  is  inserted  is  partly 
risible  after  insertion.  Inskrt  has  a 
more  purely  physical  force  than  In- 
TRODucBy  ana  commonly  implies  a 
more  permAnent  purpose.  An  addi- 
tional topic  is  introduced;  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  is  inserted.  The 
surg^eon's  probe,  baring  only  a  tem- 
porary use,  is  introduced,  not  inserted, 
mto  the  wound.  Introduction  may 
be  a  gradual  process;  insertion  is 
done  at  once. 

*'  The/  are  the  plsinest  and  best  dealer* 
in  the  world,  which  aeems  not  to  grow  so 
much  from  a  principle  of  conscience  or  mo- 
rality as  fVom  a  enstom  or  haUt  iMtroehieed 
by  tile  neeessitj  of  trade  among  them,  whidi 
depends  as  much  npon  common  honieaty  as 
war    does    npon     discipline.**  —  8iB    W. 

TSMPLK. 

In  its  other  sense,  and  as  a  synonym 
with  present,  to  introduce  is  to  bring 
forward  one  person  to  the  presence  m 
another  88  an  equal ;  to  present  is  to 
do  the  same  tbingto  onewbo  is  superior 
to  the  person  presented  or  introauced* 
Persons  are  introduced  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  another  generally ;  they 
are  presented,  fi>r  instance,  at  court. 

"  The  bnd  ituerted  in  the  rind« 

The  bnd  of  peach  or  rose. 

Adorns,  though  diffsring  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows 

With  flower  as  sweet,  or  frnit  as  fkir. 

As  if  produced  by  Nature  there.^ 

COWFKB. 

"  Onrlaws  make  the  Ordinuja  disturber 
if  he  does  not  gire  institution  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  a  person  presented  to  him,  or  at  least 
give  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of 
hi»  presentee,"*— AnsrHL 

INTRODUCTORY.  Prelimi- 
nary.   Preparatory. 

In  the  case  of  the  Introductory 
(se  Introduce),  the  proceeding  oom- 
monly  has  reference  to  thought  and 
understanding,  while  Prbliminary 


I  (Fr.  pr^Umhrnire,  IjX,  pre,  hrfort^ 
and  nmen,  a  thrtAoUi)  relates  to  mat- 

I  ters  of  action.  An  introductory  trea*- 
tiae;  a  preliminary  step.  The  one 
precedes  wider  exhibition  or  fuller 
Knowledge,  the  latter  more  extended 
action. 

Preparatory  (^Ft,  priparatoirt) 
relates  to  the  purpose  rather  than  the 
object,  or  the  doer  rather  than  the 
deed.  In  the  preparatory,  I  do  what 
will  enable  me  the  better  to  do  some- 
thing beyond.  The  preliminary  is 
congruous;  the  preparatory  is  effec- 
tiye;  the  introauctoiy  is  natural. 
Preliminaries  commonly  belong  to 
matters  of  social  arrangement  or  com- 
pact, whether  amicably  or  otherwise, 
as  the  preliminaries  of  a  contract,  a 
marriage,  or  a  duel. 

*'  This  introductory  diseonxse  itself  is  te 
be  but  an  essay,  not  a  book."— BoYUC. 

"  I  haTe  discussed  the  nuptial  pr^mm»- 
ries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in 
which  iointores  are  settled  and  pin-money 
secured ."—  JoHSBOH. 

*'  A  creature  whidi  is  to  pass  a  small 
portion  of  its  eastenoe  in  one  state,  to  be 
preparotory  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt,  te 
nare  its  attention  constantly  fixed  upon 
Its  ulterior  and  permanent  destinatioi.  *- 
Palsy. 

INTRUDE.    Obtrude. 

Unwelcome  things  or  persons  In- 
trude themseWes ;  sSf-asserting 
things  or  persons  Obtrude  them- 
selves. We  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of 
that  which  intrudes  by  reason  of  its 
inherent  uncongeniality  to  us:  of 
that  wbich  obtrudes  by  reason  of  the 
simple  irrepressibility  of  it.  When 
certain  thoughts  intrude  themselves 
on  our  inin£  they  make  us  uneasy ; 
when  tbey  obtrude  themselves,  they 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  anything 

else 

**  Thy  wit  wanta  edge 
And   manners  to   intrnde  where  1   aat 
grmeed."  Shaxxspxajix. 

"  Experience  teaches  that  it  (plain  speak- 
ing) is  too  frequently  under  bad  manage- 
ment, and  obtruded  on  society  out  of  time 
and  season."— OfrMrver. 

INVECTIVE.    Abuse. 

Abusb  (Lat.  tfduK,  part,  ^liftu)  aa 
compared  wi^  Invectivb  (Lat.  tn- 
«cctiva,  phir.,  angry  compiatnti),  is 
more    personal   and    coarse,    being 
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ooDTejed  in  hanh  and  unseemly 
tenni,  and  dictated  hj  anny  feel* 
iag  and  bitter  temper.  InveetiFe 
if  more  commonly  aimed  at  oha- 
laoter  or  conduct,  and  may  be  oon- 
Teyed  in  writing  and  in  refined  lan- 
gua^,  and  dictated  br  indignation 
agamat  what  is  in  itgelfDlameworthj. 
It  often,  however,  means  pubuc 
abuse  under  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  bj  position  and  education. 

"  It  Memeth,  therefore,  maeh  amiae  that 
agidnet  them  whom  the/  term  aeeramen- 
tariet  io  many  moutive  diflconnes  are 
made."~HooKXB. 

"  Thraeippiis,  a  maa  of  riolent  pueion, 
and  inflamed  with  wine,  took  tome  ooea- 
aion  not  recorded  to  break  ont  into  the 
meet  riolent  abuu  and  insnlt."— CuxBBBr 

LAITD. 

INVIGORATE.  Strength  kn. 
Fortify. 

Strbnothsn  (A.  8.  ttnnglSuy 
ttrength)  is  the  simplest  of  uiese 
term^  but  it  is  not  so  positiTelj  ex- 
pressiye  as  the  others.  Anjthmgis 
strengthened  which  is  made  never  so 
little  stronger  than  before,  though  it 
be  after  all  comparatively  weak. 

IxviGORATS  (Lat.  in-,  and  iftgorem, 
vigour)  is  specifically  to  strengthen, 
as  relates  to  the  vital  force  of  a  bodv, 
or  what  is  analogous  to  it;  as,  tne 
spirit  of  a  constitution.  Hence  only 
living  systezps  can  be  invigorated. 

FoRTirr  (Lat.  fortlftcare,  to 
stnngthen)  is  applied  to  structures 
and  systems,  as  such,  and  not  in  refe- 
rence to  any  vital  force  which  animates 
the  organization.  The  end  of  invigora- 
tion  is  increased  efficiency  of  action; 
of  fortification,  increased  efficiency  of 
resistance.  Tnat  which  is  strength- 
ened may  yet  be  weak;  that  which 
is  invigorated  or  fortified  becomes 
strong. 

"  With  the  fierce  nee 
Poured  in  a  fireeh,  invifforatiMff  stream. 
Blood  where  nnqnelled  a   migh^  nirit 
giowed."  Tnosisoir,  Lwerfy, 

"  And  there  appeared  an  angel  mito  Him 
from  hemren^rengthaunjf'H\m"'~English 
BibU, 

"Timiditj   was  farHfiitdL  by  pride."-. 

CiXBBOV. 

INVISIBLE.    Imperceptible. 
Invisible  (Lat.  tnoUVK/i*)  is  that 
which  cannot  be  seen. 


Im  pbrcbptible(  Lat.  tn-,  not,pereep' 
tttKHSf  perceivable)  is  that  whicn  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  senses  in 
general  or  b;^  the  eye  in  particular. 
That  which  is  imperceptiole  is  in- 
visible, because  by  its  smallness  it 
escapes  our  sight.  God  is  invisible. 
The  ultimate  atoms  of  which  sub- 
stances are  composed  are  impercep- 
tible. That  which  is  invisible  may 
become  visible.  That  which  is  im- 
perceptible being  so  by  nature  remains 
so  for  ever. 

IRREPROACHABLE.     Blamb- 

LESS. 

The  former  is  a  stronger  term,  con- 
veying higher  praise  t£sn  the  latter. 
Blamklbss  (Fr.  6ldmer,  formerly 
blaemer,  Low  Lat.  btatphemare ;  tee 
Brachbt)  expresses  no  more  than 
the  hannless  aosence  of  whatis  worthy 
of  censure. 

Irreproachable  (Fr.irrejtroekable ; 
tee  Bbachet,  s.v.  reproe^),  the  poa- 
sessien  of  that  which  deserves  praise 
in  relation  to  social  life.  An  act  may 
be  blameless ;  a  course  of  conduct  irre- 
proachable. To  be  irreproschable  is 
put  forth  in  positive  commendation ; 
to  be  blameless  in  negative  defence. 

"  He  (Bezicelej)  erred ;  and  who  is  firee 
from  emffP  bnt  hie  intentiooa  weretrre- 
proaeJuMe,  and  hie  conduct  as  a  man  and  a 
Chriatian  (Ud  honoor  to  hnman  nature." — 
Beattib. 

"  To  this  we  owe  much  of  the  inaoeencjr, 
and  in  some  reepeota  f^emuleMtneUt  of  our 
lires,  that  we  have  not  been  a  scandal  to 
the  Oospel,  a  shame  to  the  good,  and  a 
soom  to  the  bad."— Hopxurs. 

IRRESOLUTE.    Unobcidbo. 

The  Irresolute  (jm  Resolution) 
does  not  know  what  to  resolve ;  he  is 
therefore  slow  to  take  a  part,  while 
the  resolute  is  quick  to  do  so.  The 
Undbcidbd  {tee  Decision)  does  not 
know  what  to  decide ;  he  is  therefore 
slow  to  entertain  a  sentiment  which 
the  decided  is  quick  to  form.  So  long 
as  a  man  is  irresolute  he  cannot  deter- 
mine to  act,  so  long  as  he  is  undecided 
he  cannot  conclude.  In  the  first  case 
he  fears  and  deliberates,  in  the  second 
he  doubts  and  examines.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  quite  decided  upon  the 
merit  of  a  course  of  action  without 
having  the  reaolnticn  \&«i^«^xNx.  "^^^^a 
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trrefolute  doubts  as  to  what  he  ihall 
dOf  the  undecided  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do.  In  irreaolution  the  feeling  is 
not  affected  towards  an  object  power- 
taUj  enough  to  prefer  it.  In  indeci- 
flion  the  mind  does  not  see  in  any  ob- 
ject motiyes  powerfully  enough  to 
fix  its  choice.  The  soul  that  is  feeble, 
timid^  pusillanimous,  indolent,  unen- 
emtic,  Will  be  irresolute.  The  mind 
which  is  timid,  sluggish,  light,  with- 
out understandini^  and  without  saga- 
city will  be  undecided.  The  irresolute 
man  must  be  prompted,  urged,  incited, 
the  undecided  man  must  oe  enlight- 
ened, instructed,  persuaded,  con- 
Tinced. 

IRRITABLE.    Irasciblb. 

The  former  (Lat.  irritare)  is  used  of 
substances  as  well  as  sentient  beings, 
the  latter  (Lat.  xrasei,  to  be  angry)  only 
of  sentient  beings.  Parts  or  the  hu- 
man frame  are  rendered  irritable  by 
disease  or  injury.  The  idea  is  that 
of  an  extreme  and  morbid  suscepti- 
bility. The  merest  trifle  affects  the 
irritable  man.  The  irascible  man 
is  quick  to  anger.  The  irritable 
man  does  not  allow  yent  to  his 
feelings.  Reserved  and  timid  persons 
are  often  irritable.  The  irascible 
man  breaks  out.  The  irritable  man  is 
of  extreme  sensibility  and  suffers  con- 
tinually from  this  peculiaritT  of  tem* 
perament,  and  is  an  object  of  oompas- 
gion.  Ilie  irascible  man  flies  off 
without  cause,  and  is  rather  an  object 
of  fear.  The  irritable  man  is  to  be 
managed  by  sympathy,  the  irascible 
by  prudence. 

ISSUE.    Emergb. 

Issux  (Fr.  um,  nart  of  tMr.  to  go 
eut,  Lat.  extrt),  in  tne  purely  pnysiod 
tense,  denotes  the  oommg  fortn  of  one 
body  out  of  another  which  comprised 
it,  and  had  some  dose  relationsnip  to 
it,  even  if  it  were  not  so  dose  as  that 
of  cause  and  effect;  while  Emerob 
(Lat.  hnerfitn)  denotes  no  more  than 
the  becoming  visible  bv  coming  out  of 
that  which  before  had  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing) or  in  which  the  object  had 
been  ]^unged  and  enveloped.  ^*  Hovae- 
men  israed  from  the  wood,"  would 
convey  the  idea  of  their  having  been 


previously  stationed  there ;  that  they 
emerged,  would  mean^  that  they  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  it.  Issue  is  as 
often  the  result  of  mechanical  force 
exercised  on  inanimate  things;  as 
the  stream  issued  from  the  rock. 
Emekob  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
movements  of  voluntary  agents.  In 
the  secondary  or  analogous  applica- 
tions of  these  words.  Issue  denotes  the 
existence  of  cause  and  effect;  Emxroe, 
that  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

"From  this  Eternal  Fonntain  of  sU 
tmth  and  of  all  good  gifts,  there  isguet  light 
which  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into 
the  world."— JoBTiir. 

*'  At  the  Tery  moment  when  sonoe  of  them 
■eemed  planged  in  unfathomable  abTnee  of 
diegrare  and  dinster,  they  have  raddenlj 
emerged.**—  Burxb. 


J. 


JADE.    Weary.    Tire.    Harass. 

Fatigue. 

Jade  (North  Eng.  form,  yaud^  a 
sorry  horae,  has  suggested  a  connexion 
with  A.  S.  eode,  i.e.  gaesy  or  gone ;  as 
if  a  wearied-out  animal,  but  1)  denotes 
the  superinducement  of  weariness  by 
forced  repetition  of  the  same  act  or 
effort ;  a  sensation  of  physical  weari- 
ness to  little  profit  of  work  done. 

To  Weary  (A.  S.  wirig)  denotes 
the  wearing  effect  of  mental  or  bodily 
exertion,  which  is  accompanied  witL 
dissatisfaction  and  distate  of  the  em- 
ployment. Weariness  is  less  than  the 
former  the  result  of  specific  exertion, 
and  may  follow  from  satiety ;  so  that 
men  may  weaiy  even  of  enjoyments. 

Tire  (A.  S.  toriaUf  tirton,  to  vex, 
irritate)  has  much  the  same  force  with 
Weary,  but  commonly  refers  to  more 
active  causes  and  greater  lassitude  in 
conseouence.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
difficult,  the  laborious,  or  the  burden- 
some. 

Fatigue  (Lat.  fttigare,  to  woary^ 
relates  to  normal  and  systematio  exer- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  such  a 
moderate  effect  as  repose  may  correct. 

Harass  (O.  Fr.  ftanucer,  to  tiro  imt) 
combines  with  the  idea  of  wearying 


/^ 
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that  of  mental  annojance  in  oare,  im- 
portnnitieB,  perplexity.  The  weari- 
nessy  howerer,  is  secondanr.  So  that 
a  person  may  be  oonaiderably  harassed 
widiont  heukg  wearied  or  fatigned. 
An  aoenmalafion  of  petty  efforts  and 
instigations  results  in  the  feeling  of 
b^ng  jaded. 

"  Wlimt  thooHundB  seek. 
With  dishee  tortured  from  their  natiTe 

iMte, 
And  mad  Tariety,  io  apnr  beyond 
Its  wiser  will,  the  Jaded  appetite  1  '* 

▲rmstbovo. 

"  Whether  by  tkte,  or  missing  of  the  war. 
Or  that  she  was  by  wearinets  detained.  '^ 

BURBET,  Virffil. 

"  Yet  whaterer  degree  of  elegance  he 
possesses,  the  natnral  monotony  of  French 
Terse  ftrvt  the  ears  aeenatomed  to  the 
▼arions  harmony  of  oar  Snglish  poet."— 
Xkox. 

"  Bankrupt  nobility,  a  fkctioos,  giddy,  and 
Divided  senate,  a  haraufd  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  yemce." 

Otwat. 

"  And  so  the  caaqQeror,^a££^iud  in  war. 
With  hot  punsnit  of  enemies  aftf. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  t<vrent  gliding  by. 
Then  Hits  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky." 

Pabxxll. 

JANGLE.    Jar.    Wrangle. 

Janolx  (O.  Fr.  jangkr)  is  a  term 
formed  to  express  the  sound  of  con- 
fused talk,  as  of  persons  disputing 
with  one  another.  It  expresses  the 
lighter  disoordanoe  of  feeling,  and  the 
state  of  persons  who  are  out  of  humour 
with  one  another. 

As  Janolx  stands  to  ditputatum  and 
contradiction,  so  does  Wrangle  (Low 
Germ,  vmingen,  to  icrtttUj  to  strive ; 
compare  A.  d.  irrtngan,  to  wrin^,  to 
f train)  stand  to  contention;  that  is,  it 
inyoWes  more  of  arf^menc,  and  of  a 
subject  matter  in  which  the  diaputants 
are  contending  for  poiifta  in  which  they 
are  personally  interested. 

Jar  (a  word  formed  perhaps  to  re- 
present the  sound,  but  see  8keat, 
Etym,  Diet,)  denotes  more  than  the 
mere  sound  or  expression  of  disagree- 
ment, and  includes  discordant  senti- 
ment, feeling,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

"  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  re- 
gard this  praise,  whateTer  it  be ,  as  ii^nrioos 
to  the  learned  prelate  rather  than  hononr- 
able  to  him  ;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  ns 
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that  eontrorersial^^oj^/tf^sare  ont  of  date, 
that  ther  nerer  did  any  good,  and  are  now 
at  length  ISUlen  into  general  and  jnst  con- 
tempt/'—HuRD,  Life  of  Wetrtmrton, 

"  Cease,  cease  sneh^ars,aDd  rest  your  minds 

in  peace."  Shaxbspkarx. 

"  I  wonhiD  as  my  fathers  did  before  mc, 
Unpractas'a   in    disputes   and    loraMglmg 
sohools."  Bowx. 

JAUNT.  Excursion.  Tour. 
Trip.    Ramble. 

Jaunt  (the  same  word  as  Javnee^ 
O.  Fr.  JanetTy  to  play  triehs  with  a 
hone ;  thus  to  '*  jaunt "  is  to  play  the 
fool,  hence  to  ramble ;  Seeat,  Etym, 
Diet,)  is  a  pleasant  journey  of  a  lively 
chanMBter,  and  so  .not  commonly  ac- 
oompaiued  with  the  fittigue  of  walk- 
ing, having  no  specific  object  or 
{rarpoae  beyond  that  of  pleasurable 
ooomotion. 

An  Excursion  (Lat.  exnmidfMm,  a 
runnmg  forth)  is  a  trip  for  pleasure 
or  heutn,  commonly  undertaken  in 
company^  and  with  a  definite  point 
or  puce  m  view. 

Tour  (Fr.  tMtr,  a  turn)  is  a  svste- 
matio  excursion,  having  for  its  object 
the  visiting  of  certain  places,  or  the 
observation  of  a  particular  district. 
The  road  of  return  is  different  from 
the  setting  out. 

Ramble^  is  a  roving  excursion 
taken  at  leisure,  with  no  detenninate 
object  in  view,  and  an  expectation 
that  matters  of  interest  sufficient  will 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  roaming — with  which  word  (A.S. 
rymany  to  make  room)  Ramble  is  per- 
Haps  oonnected. 

A  Trip  ^Dut.  trippen)  is  a  short, 
active  expeoition  to  a  particular  place, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  speedy 
return.  The  wgrd  Jaunt  had  ot  old  a 
graver  meaning,  equivalent  to  a  weari- 
some journey  on  foot.    So  Milton — 

**  Onr  Savionr  meek,  and  with  nntronbled 

nUnd, 
After  his  •nrjjanad,  thonch  hnrried  sore, 
Hnagry,  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest." 

The  modem  use  of  the  term  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following:— 
**  Then  a  firash  maggot  takes  them  in  the 


To  hare  one  merry  Jamit  on  shore ; 
They'd  not  be  fettered  op,  they  swore 
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"  or  rcftt  wu  No«h*s  doTe  beMft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  nfe  retreat  the  ark. 
Giving  her  vain  ezeurtioju  o*er, 
The  usappointed  bird  onoe  more 

ExploKd  the  Mered  bark." 

COTTOH. 

"  He  one  day,  attended  by  tome  of  hi« 
oiBcerB,  endeavoured  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  island."— Axsox'a  Voyage*, 

"  The  little  boat  was  oblixed  to  make 
three  tript  before  we  conld  afi  get  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  party.**— Cook's  Voyaget. 

*'  We  mvst  not  raimiiU  in  this  field  with- 
out discernment  or  choice,  nor  even  with 
these  must  we  ramble  too  bng."— BoLDfG- 
BBOKE. 

JEER.    Scoff.    Gibr.    Smeba. 

Jeer  (of  uncertain  origin)  iB  per- 
sonal, oonsistine  of  words  addressed 
to  an  indiTidaai ;  which  is  also  the 
case  with  Gibe  (cf.  loel.  geib.  idU 
talk) ;  hut  Jeer  conveys  more  ot  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  Gxbb  of  hitter 
ioom  and  ill-will. 

Scoff  (O.  N.  tkaup,  derition)  is  to 
manifest  contempt  in  any  way,  as  hy 
looks,  gestures,  or  words.  It  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  person  as  to  the 
force  of  what  he  says  or  does. 

Sneer  (Low  Ger.  marreny  to 
grumble)  is  connected  with  the  gri- 
mace of  expression  rather  than  with 
words.  If  employed,  as  it  may  be,  of 
tpohen  contempt^  sneering  is  ooyert 
and  indirect,  while  scoff  is  open,  in- 
solent, and  defiant. 

" '  Friend  Tortoise,'   quoth    the  Jetring 

Hare, 
*  Vonr  burthen's  more  than  yon  can  bear. 
To  help  Tour  speed  it  were  as  well 
That  I  shoald  ease  yoo  of  your  shell.' " 

Llotd. 


« 


A  Socrates  himself  in  that  loose  age. 
Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  tcojfing  stage." 

URTDKir. 

*'  Shrewd  fellows  and  areh  wags,  a  tribe 
That  met  for  nothing  bat  a  gae," 

SwiTT. 

*'  Who  can  refut«  a  muer  f  "— Pjluet. 

JEST.    JoEE.    Sport. 

As  they  relate  to  the  display  of  the 
humorous,  a  Jest  (orig.  meaning  a 
tale,  gtite;  0.  Ft.  geite,  Lat.  gesta, 
an  exploit)  is  for  the  sake  of  others;  a 
JoEE  (Lat.  j)kui)  for  one's  own. 
Jokes  spring  more  purely  out  of  the 
imagination,  and  less  firam  external 
circumstances,  and  are  therefore  com- 


monly less  personal  and  more  harm- 
less. Joke  indicates  more  of  pure 
hilarity,  wit,  or  humour;  Jest  more 
of  ridicule  and  satire. 

Sport  (an  abridgment  of  dimortf 
O.  Fr.  te  desporter^  to  eeary  otu  $  w{^ 
away  from  work  to  amummtnt)  relates 
to  both  persons  and  things,  and  de- 
notes no  more  than  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  light,  where  they  might 
have  been  treated  in  a  graver,  manner. 
Sport  stands  to  jest  as  playfulness  to 
ridicule. 

"  Let  your  I'etts  fly  at  la^ge ;  yet  there- 
See  they  be  salt,  bat  not  yet  mixed  with 
gall."  Dbattov. 

"  And  joyoas  mirth 
Engages  onr  raised  sonls,  pat  repartee. 
Or  wittjjoke,  our  airy  senses  raoves 
To  pleasant  laughter."  Oat. 

«'  And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  eporting  Tirgins 

pi*y. 

Their  shining  veils  nnboand." 

Popb,  Bomer, 

JOIN.     Unite. 

To  Join  (Fr.  jotgner,  LtA.  jungcre) 
is  to  put  things  into  permanent  con- 
tact. 

To  Unite  (Lat.  iihire)  is,  as  its 
etymoloff^r  indicates,  to  join  them  in 
such  iasnion  that  they  may  be  one. 
The  objects  joined  or  united  may  be 
of  the  same  or  of  different  natures.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  junction  may  become 
union ;  but  practically  it  may  be  said 
that  tilings  firmly  brought  together 
are  joined,  insenarably  brought  to- 
gether are  unitea.  This  impossibility 
of  separation  may  come  either  from 
the  indissoluble  force  of  the  connexion, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  individuality 
of  the  thin^  joined  is  lost.  When  two 
streams  join  they  become  united  into 
one.  We  join  persons  when  we  em- 
ploy them  for  a  common  purpose,  we 
umte  them  when  we  make  them  one 
in  their  interests  or  feelings.  Love 
and  friendship  unite  persons,  while 
they  may  join  in  social  intercourse  or 
the  same  undertaking.  Many  are 
joined  in  marriage  who  are  not  united 
in  heart.  Men  unite  in  esteem ;  they 
may  join  in  battle.  That  which  is 
joined  may  be  separated,  though  it  be 
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needAil  to  employ  force.  That  which  is 
united  cannot  l>e  separated  without 
being  broken. 

JOURNEY.    Tbav«l.    Voyage. 

These  difier  as  the  special  from  the 
general.  Travel  (Fr.  travaily  pain  ; 
cf.  arbeity  labouvj  which  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  means  to  travtl)  is  loco- 
motion from  plaoe. 

JocRNEY  {Yt.joumttj  a  day,ada\f$ 
workj  or  s\*  ^ey)  is  the  portion  of 
travel  performed  on  any  one  occasion. 
It  is  well  enough  known  that  Voyage 
(Fr.  voyagey  Lat.  vtdHcum,  protisionfor 
a  journey ;  i,  a  journey)  is  now  re- 
stricted to  travel  bv  sea ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  tnis  belongs  to  the 
usaffe^not  the  derivation  of  the  wordy 
the  Trench  voyage  beinr  used  in  the 
sense  of  journey.  Travelis  indefinite : 
journey  definite,  having  itsappointea 
destination.  We  journey  to  a  country, 
and  travel  in  it. 

"We  must  all  hsve  the  wumeummej^i 
end,  if  we  hope  to  get  to  heaven ;  bat  aome 
may  meet  with  a  freer  road,  and  a  calmer 
■eason,  and  better  company  in  theiryoMriMy 
than  otheri."->STiLLiirorLBXT. 

**  It  was  the  well-known  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  travelled  so 
frequently  through  both  conntries,  that 
ererjthing  abonnded  in  France,  bat  that 
everythins  was  wanting  in  Spain.**— Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  I  love  a  sea -voyage  and  a  blnst'ring  tem- 
pest.** 

BSAUXOHT  AVD  FLXTCHKB. 

JUDGE.  Umpire.  AaBrrER. 
Arbitrator. 

Judge  (Fr.  juge,  Lat.  judiehk)  is 
generic,  denoting,  in  its  widest  sense, 
one  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
decide  a  question;  and,  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  one  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Umpire  (Fr.  non-pair,  odd 
man;  the  third  partv  called  in  be- 
tween other  two)  ana  Arbiter  (Lat. 
arbiter,  a  judge)  are  such,  not  by  na- 
tural qualifications,  but  by  specific 
appointment,  and  only  in  private 
matters.  They  pronounce  a  decision 
on  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  not  required  to  give  reasons  or 
quote  precedents.  The  umpire  is 
commonly  chosen  for  his  skill  and 


conversance  with  the  snbjeet-Biatter 
of  the  question;  the  arbitrator,  for 
his  goo^l-temper  and  impartiality; 
the  cases  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  former  being  questions 
for  adjudication  in  competition;  of 
the  latter,  cases  of  dispute.  Arbiter  is 
the  old  term  for  what  is  now  expressed 
by  Arbitrator,  but  has  risen  to  a 
loftier  meaning — ^that  of  sovereign 
controller,  or  one  whose  power  of 
governing  and  deciding  is  unlimited. 
An  umpire  may  be  called  in  where 
there  is  not  agreement  among  arbi- 
trators. 

"And  now  by  this  their  feast  all  being  ended, 
Thti  Judffee  whieh  thereto  selected  were 
Into  the  Hartiaa  field  adown  deseeaded. 
To  deem  this  donbtftil  ease  for  which  they 
all  contended."  SpmiSKB. 

'*  If  they  (the  arbitrators)  do  not  agree, 
il  is  nsoal  to  add  that  another  person  be 
called  in  as  tanpire  (imperator  or  impar),  to 
whose  sole  Jadgment  it  is  then  referred."— 

BULOXSTOn. 

"  It  is  a  sign  from  Jove. 
Now  follows  war,  with  all  its  woes  again ; 
Or  peace  between  as,  by  his  fixed  awaid ; 
For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man.*' 

Cowpbb,  Hiad. 

**  It  happens  well  if  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  almost  settled  before  the  arbi' 
trator  is  called  into  the  debate.**— Btxbvx. 

JUDGMENT.    Sense. 

Sense  (Lat.  tensue,  senttfv,  to  feel)  iu 
the  intellectual  application  of  the  term 
must  by  analogy  be  the  same  thing  in 
the  mind  which  Sense  in  the  material 
application  is  in  the  body.  It  is  the 
filcnlty  of  warning,  knowing,  distin- 
guishing, disoemmg  objects,  their 
Sjualities,  their  relations;  when  the 
acuity  connects,  combines  these  rela- 
tions, and  pronounces  on  their  exis- 
tence,it  is  JvDOuzvT(fr.juge,a  judge, 
Lat  judicaref  to  judge).  Sense  is  the 
intelligence  which  takes  cognisance  of 
things;  judgment  is  the  reason  which 
deciaes  upon  them,  the  verifvinff  fa- 
culty which  determines  on  tiie  facts 
submitted  to  it  by  the  sense.  Sense 
and  judgment  are  often  and  essily 
confoun&d;  but  sense  is  the  per- 
ceptive reason,  judgment  is  the  de- 
terminative reason.  Jadrment  is  the 
practical  development  of  sense.  If 
the  sense  judges,  it  is  not  formally, 
but  lightly  and  instineti^^Vs .    X«\.^ 
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penon  of  great  seme  is  acting  ever 
upon  Mine  degree  of  jadgmcnt.  He 
sees  10  hr,  bo  deeply,  and  so  yehf  he 
brings  in?olimtanlyao  much  reflexion 
to  heur  upon  the  matter,  that  in  his 
case  to  see  and  to  determine  are  the 
same  thing.  Good  sense  is  the  ground 
of  solid  judgment,  but  it  is  not  suffi* 
dent  to  contribute  or  insure  it.  Men 
of  very  Kood  sense  are  not  always  men 
of  souna  judgment^  because  they  allow 
passion  or  prejudioe,  which  does  not 
deprive  them  of  their  sense,  to  corrupt 
their  judgment.  The  integrity  ot  a 
judge  is  not  merely  his  clear>sighted- 
ness.  He  who  has  no  sense  isa  oeast. 
He  who  has  no  judgment  is  a  fool. 
The  man  of  sense  lias  practical  discern- 
ment. The  man  of  judgment  has  pro- 
found discrimination.  One  listens  to 
the  former  and  consults  the  latter. 

JUMP.    Lbap.    Bound. 

To  Jump  (Sw.  gumfw)  is  to  throw 
one's  self  off  the  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  to  any  height,  howerer  small, 
from  a  standing  posture,  alighting 
again  on  the  feet. 

To  LxAP  (A.  S.  hUdpan)  is  the 
same  movement^  but  for  a  considerable 
interval  and  without  involTing  a  re- 
turn to  one's  footing,  as  to  leap  upon 
a  horse.  Curtius  leaped,  not  jumped 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum. 

To  Bound  (F^.  bandir)  is  to  move 
forward  by  a  leap  or  a  succession  of 
leaps. 

JUICE.  LiquOK.  Liquid.  Hu- 
mour. 

Juicx  (Fr.  Jus,  Lat.  jiu,  broth)  is 
the  moisture  which  is  naturally  fiir- 
nished  by  bodies  in  greater  or  less 
Quantity,  and  may^ie  expressed  from 
tnem,  as  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
less  commonly  in  animal  bodies. 
Liquid  is  fluid  which  is  not  aeriform. 
Liquor  is  liquid  in  relation  to  arti- 
ficial uses  ana  treatment. 

Humour  (Lat.  humoremf  moitture) 
is  especially  the  moisture  or  fluid  of 
animal  bod,ies  secreted  in  health  or 


"  If  .to,  yet  still  I  can  Msnre  onr  safety ; 
For  as  70a  fear  mj  softness  of  eomplezioD, 
I'll  staia  it  with  the>MiM  of  dnAr  leaTes." 

Mason. 


"  A  fermented  It^Mor,  for  example,  which 
is  CAlIed  beer,  bnC  which,  as  it  is  made  of 
molasses,  bears  rerj  little  resemblance  to 
onr  beer,  makes  a  considerAble  part  of  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  in  America.**— 
Smite,  Wealth  cf  I^tious 

« In  oil  of  aniseeds,  whteh  I  di«w  both 
with  and  without  fennentation,  I  dbmrftd 
the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to 
thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  white  butter,  which  with  the  least 
heat  resvmed  its  fbrmer  liquiditeu.*'^~ 
BoTlS. 

'*AamL  IsbenotjealoasP 
"Dademona.  Who  ?  he  P  I  think  the  si» 
where  he  was  bom 
Drew  all  snch  hunumrt  from  him." 


JUST.    RioHT. 

Just  has  taken  up  the  combined 
meanings  of  the  LAtmjuitui  and  the 
French  juste;  the  latter  meaning 
nicel;^  coincident  or  fitting,  as  in  the 
English  verb  to  a^ust,  A  just  ob- 
servation majr  be  one  which  expresses 
justice  or  which  bears  a  character  of 
fitness.  The  contrary  to  the  former 
would  be  an  unjust,  to  the  latter  an 
irrelevant  or  inappropriate  one. 

That  is  RiGRT  (Lat.  rtetus)  which 
goes  straight  to  the  point  without  de- 
viation or  error.  Tnatis  ri^ht  which 
is  according  to  rule,  that  is  just  which 
is  according  to  proportion.  A  right 
remark  is  relatively  true,  a  just  remark 
is  well  timed,  op^ite^  and  suitable. 
Taking  the  terms  m  their  purelv  moral 
meaning,  he  does  just  who  observes 
in  his  £alings  what  is  relatively  due 
to  othevto,  he  does  right  who  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  a  true  mle 
or  law. 

The  French  force  of  Just  appears  in 
the  following : 

**  Many  of  the  poeU,  to  describe  the  esceu- 
tion  which  is  dcme  bj  the  passion,  repie- 
sent  the  fair  sex  as  hasilishs  which  destroy 
with  their  ejes ;  bat  I  think  that  Cowley 
has  with  greater  jasCiiesf  of  thought  com- 
pared a  iMautiful  woman  to  a  pcnvupine 
that  sends  an  arrow  from  oTery  part."— 
Spectator. 

"  Hear  then  my  argument,  confess  we  must 
A  Ood  there  is  supremely  wise  and,^i«<. 
If  so,  however  ihmgs  ailbct  our  sight. 
As  sings  our  bard,  whaterer  is  is  riffkt." 

Jbrths. 

JUSTICE.     Precision. 

JusTicB  is  a  safeguard  against  the 


'J 
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<klie,  Prscmion  against  the  niper- 
fluoiu  and  uielew.  Juttneas  or  jus- 
tice of  thought  produces  precision  of 
expressioD. 


K. 

KEEPING.    Custody. 

Kerping  (A.  S.  e^pan^  to  stare  up) 
is  simple  ana  generic. 

Custody  (Lat.  euttodia)  is  a  specific 
keeping,  inyoWing  responsibility,  and 
is  for  tne  sake  of  obviating  escape  in 
the  case  of  persons,  and  loea  in  the 
case  of  inanimate  objects ;  as  tlie  cus* 
tody  of  prisoners  or  documents. 

"  In  Baptitta's  keep  my  treasure  it." 

Shaksspkasb. 
"  Tailor,  take  him  to  thT  cuttodu." 

Ibid. 

KILL.  MuKDBR.  Slay.  Assas- 
siNATS.    Slaughter. 

To  Kill  is  the  broadest  and  Bim« 
plest  term  (with  some  A.  8.  eweUan^ 
to  kill:  Skbat,  £tyifi.  Diet.,  gives 
Icel.  htlUif  to  hit  on  the  head^  koUr\ 
meaning  no  more  than  to  deprive  of 
life,  ana  is  applied  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  tiie  term  Ute,  as  the  Tegetative  life 
of  plants,  which  may  be  killed  by 
frost.  In  the  case  of  persons,  the  act 
mar  be  the  result  of  accident  or  self- 
derence,  as  well  as  in  malice  pre- 
pense. 

To  Murder  (Fr.  mgwrtrey  murder^ 
Low  Lat.  mardrum)  was  anciently 
employed  only  of  the  tteret  killing  of 
one  human  bong  hy  another^  but  now 
means  the  killing  with  malicious  fore- 
thought and  intention.  To  Assassi- 
nate is  to  murder  by  secret,  close, 
and  sudden  attack  upon  the  person, 
who  is  generally  one  of  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  deed  flows  from  the 
origin  of  the  word — hatehitdiy  ine- 
briatingbemp  by  which  the  Asnasins 
of  the  ^ast,  or  followers  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  were  indted  to 
their  work  of  stabbing  crusaders  and 
others.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the 
original  sense  to  apply  it  to  poisoning. 

Slay  (A.  S.  $UAny  to  ttrikt^  to  kill) 
IS  to  kill  with  a  weapon,  or  bv  vio- 
lence, (not,  for  instance,  by  poison,) 
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and  in  a  sort  of  animal  way,  that  is, 
with  little  thought  but  that  of  de- 
stroying animal  life,  whether  in  men 
or  other  animals.  It  is  violent,  but 
not  necessarily  illegal ;  as,  to  slsn^  in 
battle.  Slaughter  commonly  de- 
notes killing  in  a  promiscuous  way, 
or  extensive.  Tliis  is  still  the  case, 
even  when  the  butcher  slaughters  a 
single  beast,  the  idea  bein?  that  of 
supplying  the  meat  market.  Kill  and 
Slay,  but  not  the  others,  are  applic- 
able to  cases  of  suicide,  thougn  in 
composition  we  meet  with  the  term 
self-murder. 

"  Thoa  shalt  not  JUI/."— Dbcalooub. 
'*  The  first  great  disturbance  in  the  world 
after  the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer, 
whom  the  rengeance  of  Ood  parsaed.**— > 
South. 
"  Man.   Of  min,  indeed,  methonght  1 
heard  the  noise. 
Oh,  it  eontinaes  1  thej  hare  slain  mj  son  t 
Chorus.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them  i 
that  ontcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  ooald  not  ascend ." 

Milton. 

"  He  (Olirer  Cromwell)  said  assassinO' 
tioHS  were  sneh  detestable  things  that  he 
wonid  nerer  begin  them ;  bnt  if  any  of  the 
king's  party  should  endeavonr  to  assassi- 
nate him,  and  fail  in  it,  he  woald  make  an 
assassinating  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the 
whole  family/' — BuBjncT. 

KINGLY.    Royal.    Regal. 

Kingly  means  like  a  king;  Royal 
{¥t.  roi,  Lat.  regem.  a  hing)y  belong- 
ine  to  the  person  or  a  king;  Regal, 
belcmging  to  the  attributes  of  a  king. 
A  kingly  form;  a  royal  residence; 
regal  magnUicence. 

•'  He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  aet  to  whieh  by  honour  he  is  tied, 
A  generoofl,  lands^le,  and  kingly  pride." 

Drtdsn. 

"  And  by  descent  ftwm  royaU  lyuage  cams 
Of  aaeient  hinges  and  qneenes.*' 


"  Onr  adrersaries  sometimes  tell  ns  of  a 
throne,  a  power  of  iodcing,  a  regal  aatho.. 
rity  belonging  to  the  Boo,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  Goal,  and  they  obserre,  as  they 
think  shrewdly,  bnt  in  truth  rery  weakly* 
that  the  Holy  Ohoet  has,  therefore,  none 
of  that  title  as  having  ao  regal  dominion.'' 
— Watkrland. 

KINSMAN.    Relative. 

Kinsman  is  one  of  the  same  kia« 
and  so  related  by  blood. 
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Rblatite  (Fr.  relattf)  is  one  oon- 
Dected  either  by  blood  or  by  affinity. 

'*  By  eoosetft  of  the  Britoiu,  Hengiat  and 
Hona  lent  for  their  two  tons  or  near  kuu- 
Mcn  to  eome  orer  with  a  new  army  of 
Saxona  by  ■ea."— SiB  W.  TsMPLB. 

"Relative  haa  indecdp  within  mj  memory, 
hf  a  ridienlone  aibetation  of  fabe  and  nn- 
fonnded  aeenraey,  crept  into  improper  nee 
to  the  exclusion  of  relation." — ^TooKX. 

KNAVISH.    Dishonest. 

The  latter  simply  states  that  the 
person  is  the  opposite  to  honest,  or 
that  the  act  is  so ;  the  former  (A.  8. 
enafoj  cf.  Ger.  knabe.  a  b<v,  a  young 
man)  carries  the  mind  directly  to  the 

K>rson  and  his  fraads  and  artifices. 
isHONEST  isa  termof  grave,  Knavish 
of  contemptuous,  reproach.  The 
former  expresses  a  habit ;  the  latter  a 
propensity. 

"  Although  his  master  had  thoroughly 
thwacked  hun  for  his  knavitk  tricks  played 
a  few  days  before,  and  that  then  it  seemeth 
he  had  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  he  to 
the  contnry,  emf^oyed  himself  after  a 
marvellous  fashion  to  save  his  master." — 
NoBTK,  Plutarch, 

**  One  thing  was  rery  dithomesUy  insin. 
uated,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Papist,  which 
was  only  to  incense  the  Jury  against  him, 
and  it  had  its  effeet."— State  TriaU. 

KNOWLEDGE.  Learning.  Erl- 
DrriON.  Science.  Xjterature.  Art. 
Letters.    Philosophy. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term,  de- 
noting the  fact  or  the  subject  of  know- 
ing, clear  perception  or  apprehension, 
familiar  oognisance. 

Learning  (A.  S.  2eortiian,  to  (earn) 
is  acquired  knowledge  in  any  branch 
of  science  or  literature. 

Science  (Lat.  tcientia,  actre,  to 
know)  is,  literally,  knowledge,  but 
usually  denotes  knowledge  according 
to  system.  Science  embraces  those 
branches  of  Imowledge  of  which  the 
subject  is  ultimate  principles,  or 
f»cts  as  explained  by  principles,  or 
laws  arranged  in  natural  order. 

Literature  (Lat.  Ht^,  a  Utter), 
in  its  widest  application,  embraces  all 
compositions  which  do  not  appertain 
to  tne  positire  sciences.  As  a  man 
of  literature  is  versed  in  the  belles 
(ftf r0»,  so  a  man  of  learning  excels  in 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  be- 


[knavishJ 

kmga  abnoat  wholly  to  the  psst ;  while 
LiTBRATURB  iucludes  the  current  com- 
podtioDS  of  the  day. 

ERuomoN  ^Lat.  eriidUut,  cultiva- 
ted) relates  to  literature  and  learning 
rather  than  to  science,  and  to  its  ex- 
tensive attainment,  involring  a  know- 
ledge of  subjects  commonly  unfiuni* 
'liar. 

Art  (Lat.  arf«m)  is  the  application 
of  knowledge  to  practice.  As  science 
consists  of  specuUitiye  principles,  so 
art  is  a  system  of  rules,  serving  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  certain 
actions.  Arts  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  useful,  mechanical,  or 
industnal  arts,  and  the  liberal,  polite, 
or  fine  arts.  The  former  are  called 
trades;  the  latter  have  to  do  with 
imagination  and  desien,  as  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  aesigning,  and 
the  like.  The  term  <Miberal  arts" 
was  fonnerly  applied  to  the  subjects 
of  academiod  education ;  as  **  De- 
grees in  arts  at  the  universities." 

Letters  (Fr.  lettre;  Lat.  Rthv,  a 
letter)  equivalent  to  the  French 
"  belles  lettres"  polite'  learninsp — ^is  to 
LrrcRATURE  as  the  abstract  to  ue  con- 
crete ;  literature  being  letters  in  spe- 
cific relationship;  ss,  the  literature 
(not  the  letters)  of  a  particular  coun- 
try. 

Philosophy  (Gr.  ^Xo^o^)  is  lite-> 
rally  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  there- 
fore has  varied  in  its  application,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  or  wisdom  in 
vogue.  Phenomena  as  explained  by 
causes  and  reasons  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philosophy,  pheno- 
mena as  the  result  of  forces  and  laws 
would  be  the  subject  of  physical  phi- 
losophy. The  different  departments 
of  human  knowled^,  ss  theolo^, 
natural  history,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
are  specific  applications  ot  philo- 
sophy. 

**\Knowledae,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  theeonnection 
and  agreement  or  diMgreement  and  repug- 
nancy of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it 
consists,  where  this  perception  is  thers  is 
knowledge,"— hoc  ex. 

"  The  parts  of  human  learning  have  re- 
ference to  the  three  parts  of  man's  nnder- 
stauding,  whirh  is  the  seat  of  learning, 
history  to  hit  mmnory,  poesy  to  his  imagi- 
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iwtion,  and  philotophj  to  bis  reMon." — 
Baoov. 

"  'Twere  well,  says  one  nge«  erwiUe,  pro- 
found. 

Terribly  areh'd  and  aoailine  hig  note. 

And  orer^bailt  witn  most  impending 
brows — 

Twere  well  conid  yon  permit  the  world  to 
Uto 

As  the  world  pleases.    What's  the  world 


to  yon  i 


COWPKB. 


"  The  works  of  specniation  or  seitnee  may 
be  reduced  to  the  tour  classes  of  phUoeophy, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic.** — 
Gebbok. 

"  Onr  descendants  may  poesibly  contem- 
plate with  eqnal  ridicule  and  surprise  the 
preposterous  partiality  which  the  present 
sffe  has  shown  to  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of 
French  literature.**—  Eustace,  Italy. 

"  Art  can  never  gire  the  rules  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  helieTe,  the  reason  why 
artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally, 
have  been  confined  in  so  narrow  a  circle." 

— BUBXX. 

"  lehe  for  sothe  in  science  otlettrea  knows 
thy  konnyng."— R.  Olodcisikb. 

"In  philonphy  the  contemplations  of 
man  do  either  penetrate  unto  Uod  or  are 
circumfcrred  to  Nature  or  are  refleeted  or 
reverted  on  himself,  out  of  which  several 
inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges, 
divine  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
human  philosophy.*'— Bacoh. 


L. 

LACONIC.    Concise. 

The  Laconic,  to  called  from  the  La- 
conians  or  Lacraemonians,  who  affec- 
ted ity  u  a  BpedeB  of  Concisekbss.  See 
Concise.  The  tenn  Concise  is  a  term 
of  simple  praise  belonging  to  expres- 
sion or  style.  Laconic  expresses  an 
affected  conciseness,  whicn  sprinn 
not  from  desire  to  do  justice  to  tne 
expression,  bat  from  some  peculiaritj 
or  sentiment  of  the  sp«tker,  who 
wishes  to  avoid  the  smallest  waste  of 
worda  upon  the  sabject  or  the  person 
addressed.  Conciseness  is  a  proof  of 
regard,  laconism  of  disregud.  So 
thai  it  is  associated  not  only  with 
brevity  but  with  bluntness.  To  be 
ooncise  shows  mental  refinement,  to 
be  laconic  ahows  the  moral  want 
of  it. 


LACK.     Want.    Need.    Nices- 

8ITY. 

Lace  (an  old  Low  Ger.  word)  re- 
fers more  directly  to  the  failing 
or  inadequate  source  or  supply; 
Want  (Icel.iunto,  to  be  vanting)^  to 
the  inaoequate  supply  or  possession, 
combined  with  the  requirement  or 
demand. 

Need  (AJS.  nedd.  toant,  compuUivn) 
relates  directly  to  toe  urgency  of  the 
demand,  and  indirectly  to  the  absence 
of  supply.  Want  is  commonly  ab- 
sence of  mere  possession ;  neea,  ab- 
sence of  means  of  action.  As  they 
express  states.  Necessity  (Lat.  n&«- 
titatem)  is  stronger  than  Need,  for 
whereas  Need  is  negative,  N  ecessity 
has  a  positive  and  compelling  force. 
A  man  is  in  need  of  food.  Under 
some  circumstances  there  ia  a  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action.  Need  is 
pressing,  necessity  unyielding.  Need 
la  the  strongest  degree  of  reonirement, 
necessity  of  demand.  L[i  tne  phrase 
of  the  English  Psalms, ''  See  that  such 
as  are  in  need  and  necetsity  haveright^" 
the  second  term  ia  an  augmentation 
of  the  first.  Need  mav  be  tempora- 
rily and  easily  removed ;  necessity  is 
more  lasting  and  less  remediable. 
We  need,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
advice  and  support  of  friends;  but 
lacking  this,  we  are  often  compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  decide  and  act  for 
ourselves.  The  words  Lack,  Want, 
and  Need,  rise  in  force.  The  super- 
fluities of  life — wealth,  estates,  great 
power  or  influence — I  lack ;  the  con- 
veniences which  I  am  without,  I 
want;  the  necessaries  which  I  am 
without,  I  need.  Lack  is  the  absence 
of  excess;  want,  of  comfort;  need, 
of  sufficiency. 

"  But  though  each  court  a  jester  laektg 
To  lauffh  at  monarchs  to  their  face. 
Yet  all  mankind  behind  their  backs. 
Supply  the  honest  jester'b  place." 

DODSLET. 

"  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  nteessify 
which  has  occasioned  great  speculation 
among  the  writers  upon  general  1aw,iiamely, 
whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  ot  food  or 
clothing  may  Justliy  stealing  either  to  re- 
Uere    his    present    iiecetnfiief."— Black* 

STONX. 

"It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  mors 
amiable,  suitable,  and  universally  w!ca«>. 
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▼lent  both  to  the  netdt  and  to  the  refSrash- 
ments  of  the  ereetnre  then  light."— South. 

LAG.  LiNOBR.  LciTEK.  Saunteb. 
Tarry. 

Lao  (Gael.  Uag^  wtak,  slack)  is 
oommonly  reladTe  to  otben,  with 
whom  the  xnovementB  of  the  lagging 
peFBon  are  slow  in  oompariaon,  a  de- 
finite line  of  progren  being  common 
to  all. 

Linger  (A.  S.  Ungatij  to  prolong  di- 
lay)  relates  not  to  any  definite  onward 
movement,  either  of  others  or  of  the 

{person  lingering,  but  simplj  to  the 
ocalitjr  at  or  near  which  tne  ling[erer 
stops  and  delays.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  of  inanimate,  and  therefore 
involuntary  things;  as,  a  lingering 
hope  or  sickness. 

Loiter  (cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  Iiuildem, 
to  loiter;  Da.  Isuteren,  Jotsren,  to  d$» 
lay)  is  to  linger  from  tardiness  or  in- 
dolence, as  Linger  implies  a  constrain* 
ing  or  retarding  influence  attached  to 
the  locality. 

Saunter  (which  has  been  derived 
from  tainte  tenv,  Uie  Holy  Land,  as  if 
connected  with  the  strolling  of  pil- 
erims,  but  is.  more  probably,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  German  sehlentem,  to 
wander  idhf,  of  which  other  fbnns  are 
iehlendem  and  Uendem)  is  to  move  on- 
wards, but  in  a  lazy,  dreamy  fashion. 

Tarry  (Fr.  tarder,  to  linger;  Lat. 
tardare)  differs  from  the  others  in  de- 
noting, for  a  time,  movement  abso- 
lutely stispended,  but  in  reference  to 
an  impliea  progress.  We  laf  through 
laziness  or  absence  of  mind ;  linger 
through  attachment;  loiter  through 
idleness;  saunter  for  pleasure;  and 
tarry  for  a  purpose. 

"Yet  not  content,  more  to  increaae  his 

shamep 
When  00  she  lagged,  a*  she  neede  mote  so. 
He  with  his  speer  (that  wes  to  him  great 

blame) 
Wonld  thnmp  her  forward,  and  enforce  to 

go."  Spekser. 

"  On  yonder  cUlBi,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  thej  linger  yet, 
ATengers  of  their  native  land." 

Gray. 
"  We  most  proeeed  on  speedily,  and  per- 
sist constantly,  nowhere  staying  or  loUer- 
«>y.*'— Barrow. 

'*  Vj^  the  first  snapidon  a  fisther  has 
that  his  son  is  of  a  geaaUering  temper,  he 


must  oarefhlly  observe  him  whether  he  be 
listless  and  indifferent  in  all  his  actions,  <»r 
whether  in  some  things  alone  he  be  slow 
and  slagvieb,  bat  in  others  vigorons  and 
eBger.*'---XooKB. 

"  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  f 
why  tarty  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  P'^ 
English  Bible, 

LAND.  Country.  Soil.  Mould. 
Earth.     Globe.    World. 

Land  (A.  S.  land)  denotes,  seve- 
rally, the  solid,  as  distinguished  from 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  globe ;  any 
portion  of  that  mass  as  related  or 
appertaining  to  an  individual  or  a 
people ;  the  oomposition  of  the  earth's 
Burtace  as  regards  its  agricultural  use ; 
and,  by  a  rhetorical  extension  of  mean- 
ing, the  persons  inhabiting  a  particu- 
lar land. 

Country  (Fr.  contr^,  Lat  contrata, 
the  tract  over  against  the  spectator)  is 
a  tract  of  land  as  it  meets  the  eye,  or 
such  a  tract  as  connected  with  resi- 
dents or  inhabitants,  or  as  opposed  to 
the  city  or  the  town.  It  is  also,  like 
Land,  often  used  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country ;  as,  "  The  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  country."  According  as 
the  term  Country  is  employed  under 
a  physical  or  a  social  aspect,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  different  sets  of  epithets. 
It  IS  populous  or  thinly  inhabited, 
prosperous  or  otherwise,  fertile  or  ste- 
rile. Land  in  imaginative  style  is 
employed  to  represent  a  characteristic 
locality  which  is  peopled  bv  certain 
associations,  as  the  land  of  oreams,  a 
land  of  plenty,  fidry  land. 

Soil  (Lat.  s6lum)  is  never  employed 
but  of  the  physical  components  of  the 
earth's  sumce. 

Earth  ( A.  S.  eorHoy  ori^.  meaning 
not  certain),  Globs,  and  A^orlo  have 
a  special  connexion  with  one  another. 
Omitting  the  use  of  Earth  in  the  sense 
of  Soil,  from  which  it  differs  in  that 
Soil  is  employed  of  the  aggregate  of 
superficial  substances,  whue  £arth 
desi^tes  only  the  lighter  and  looser 
particles,  iust  as  Mould  (A.  S. 
moUUf  mouldf  earth)  afain  denotes  es- 
pecially the  highly  fertile  and  fine 
particles  of  decayed  organic  matter, 
we  come  to  regsird  it  as  a  synonym 
with  Globe  {Ft.  globe.  Lat.  gtHbum,  a 
hall)  and  World  (A.  S.  wcruld).    In 
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Bpeaking  of  the  earth  we  commonly 
have  in  miud  its  external  and  mate- 
rial part.  The  term  World  denotes 
the  moral  and  abstract  view  of  the 
same  thing :  the  world  of  Nature  and 
the  world  or  man  in  combination.  We 
speak  of  the  constraction,  the  pzodoc- 
tiona,  the  geological  formation,  the 
planetary  moTementa  of  the  earth,  and 
Its  relative  place  in  the  solar  system. 
The  world  is  the  earth  viewea  in  re- 
lation to  its  inhabitants.  The  earth 
abounds  in  wonders  and  beauties. 
The  world  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  supreme  Monl  GoTemor.  The 
World  is  thus  a  term  of  higher  moral 
dignity  than  Earth  ;  so  we  speak  of  the 
ciyilized  world,  not  earth.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  character  as  the  abode  of 
recently-discovered  peoples,  that  the 
continent  of  America  was  called  the 
New  World.  The  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, religious,  ny,  scientific  world,  a 
poet's  world  of  areams,  and  the  like, 
all  denote  the  idea  of  sentient  occupa- 
tion, or  peopling.  The  same  charac- 
ter of  connexion  with  mind  and  sen- 
tient recognition,  as  of  the  Cr^tor  or 
of  the  angels,  l>elongs  to  the  use  of 
the  term  world  in  reference  to  the 
heavenly  bodies;  as,  **The  unnum- 
bered worlds  which  lie  outside  our 
own."  Earth  is  limited  to  our  own 
planet,  though  we  speak  of  other 
worlds.  A  future  life  of  social  hap- 
piness is  called  a  better  world.  Globe 
IS  used  for  the  earth  poetically,  and 
also  under  its  scientific  aspects,  as  in 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

"  As  soon  M  the  kaid  of  any  country  has 
all  become  priTste  nropertj,  the  laodtordr, 
like  all  other  men,  lore  to  reap  where  they 
never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  eren  for 
iu  natoral  fnodaee."— SMITH,  Weaith  uf 
Natiamt, 

**  All  the  toil  on  that  side  of  RaTeaaa  has 
been  left  there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  dis- 
charging itself  upon  it  for  many  ages." — 
Addisov. 

"  It  is  said  of  Archimedes  that  he  woold 
undertake  to  tnm  about  the  whole  earth, 
if  he  could  but  hare  some  place  beside  the 
earik  to  fix  his  feet  apon.'^—SoiTTH. 

"  Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose 
hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  re- 
flected, shines ; 

That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that 
light 

His  day."  Miltov. 


"  Sure  there  is  need  of  sodal  intweonrse, 
BeneToIenoe,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  vxrld  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  daoease. 
And  by  the  voiee  of  all  Its  elements 
To  preach  the  gen'ral  doom."  CowPXR. 

"Adam,  earth's  hallowed  mould:' 

MiLTOH. 

LANDSCAPE.  Prospect.  View. 

The  English  termination  -sfttp,  like 
the  German  tehaft,  is  oonneoted  with 
the  verb  scAo^tn,  and  the  English 
ahape.  Thus  lordship,  firiendship,  is 
that  which  constitutes  a  lord,  a  friend, 
and  the  like.  To  this  clsas  of  words 
belongs  Landscape.  Thus  landscape 
is  a  shape  of  land,  or  the  artistic  re- 
presentation of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
such  a  prospect  as  comprises  rural  ob- 
jects,  or  an  open  space  of  country. 

PiiaspEcr  (  LaU  frroipectiu,  from  prb- 
tpieh^f  to  lookforward)  is  a  more  gene- 
ral term,  denoting  a  broad  expanse 
overlooked,  without  denoting  any- 
thing of  what  composes  it.  Hence 
we  may  have  a  prospect  of  the  open 
sea  or  of  the  starry  heavens. 

View  ^Fr.  vu«,  Lat.  ^Hdirtj  to  sec) 
is  yet  wider  in  its  application,  and  is 
applicable  to  single  objects ;  as,  a  view 
of  a  town  or  a  street,  as  well  as  of  an 
extensive  tract.  It  implies  unity  in 
variety,  and  details  combined  into  a 
whole.  Landscape  has  no  secondary 
sense.  This  is  the  case  with  View  and 
Prospect — the  former  signifying  opi- 
nions and  aims,  the  latter  the  reoog- 
nized  probability  of  events :  as  some 
persons  are  said  to  hold  peculiar  views; 
after  seasonable  weather  there  is  v^erj 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest 

"  Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  plea- 
sures. 
Whilst  the  landieape  round  it  measures." 

Mii,tok. 

"  Hearens !  what  a  goodly  proapeet  spreads 

around. 
Of  hills,  and  dale^  and  woods,  and  lawnc, 

and  ^ires. 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams, 

till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  de- 


cays. 


TBOBCSOir. 


Unlike  the  rest.  View  is  used  subjec- 
tively for  the  act  of  viewing,  as  well 
as  objectively  for  the  thing  viewed. 
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"  For  wbat  can  force  or  gnOe  with  HimF 
Or  who  deceire  Hin  mind,  whose  ejre 
Views  all  things  at  one  viewf    He  from 

hearen's  height 
All  these  our  motioiia  Tsin  sees  and  de- 
rides." MiLTOir. 

LANGUAGE.  Dialect.  Idiom. 
Tongue.    Speech. 

Language  (Fr.  langage ;  UmguBf  ths 
tongiu)  11  the  most  oomprehenBive  of 
these  terms.  It  denotes  any  mode  of 
expressing  or  conyeyin^  ideas;  as, 
the  lanffuage  of  the  deai  and  dumb. 
It  may  be  written  as  well  as  spoken, 
nor  is  the  idea  dependent  apon  any 
particnlar  mode  of  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  word 
Tongue  (A.  S.  tunge,  tongutf  tpeech), 
the  idea  of  Bpokenness  is  exclusively 
retained.  Tongue,  Speech,  and  the 
other  terms  are  applicable  only  to 
human  beings,  while' Language  may 
be  employed  of  the  natural  utterances 
of  irrational  animals;  as  the  language 
of  birds.  Speech  is  the  faculty  or 
expression  of  articulate  sounds,  and 
is  used  broadly  of  the  whole  human 
race,  while  'Tongue  is  commonly  re- 
stricted to  the  peculiar  speech  of  a 
people;  as  the  English  or  mother 
tongue. 

Dialect  (Gr.  ii^LXmrec,  ditcourstf  a 
dkilect)  is  speech  characterised  by 
local  peculiarities  or  specific  circum- 
stances ;  as,  for  instance,  a  science  or 
a  profession ;  provincial  dialect ;  the 
dialect  of  the  learned.    . 

Idiom  (Gr.  IImmu*,  a  j)eeuliariUf,  an 
idiom  )  is  a  form  or  expression  peculiar 
to  a  language  or  an  author ;  and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  aggregate  of  pecu- 
liarities in  a  language — that  is,  its 
general  cast  or  genius.  The  idioms 
of  a  language  belong  to  its  structure, 
and  are  the  same,  wherever  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  dialects  vary, 
as  being  forms  engrafted  upon  it  here 
and  there,  or  mutations  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  locally. 

"  The  ends  of  lanauage  in  onr  disoonrse 
with  others  being  chieflj  these  three — first, 
to  make  known  one  man's  thoughts  to  an- 
other: secoadlj,  to  do  it  with  as  mnch 
ease  and  qoiekneas  as  is  possible ;  and 
thirdly,  thereby  to  eonvev  the  knowledge 
of  things,  lanauage  is  eitoer  abused  or  de- 
ficient when  It  fails  in  any  of  these  three." 
— LOCKX. 


'*  And  we  all  know  the  oommoQ 
in  which  the  great  masters  of  this  art  need 
to  pray  fat  the  king,  and  which  may  justly 
pass  mr  only  a  cleanlier  and  more  refined 
kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord,  as  that 
Ood  will  tnm  his  heart  and  open  his  eyes." 
—South. 

**  Bat  whence  art  thon  inspired,  and  thott 

alone. 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  ownP " 

Dbtdsx. 

"  For  what  rojralme  almosie  CEnglaad* 
ensepted)  hath  not  all  the  good  antoora 
that  ever  wrote  translated  into  the  moiher- 
toungue  P  **— 0DAL. 

"  The  acts  of  Ood  to  human  ears 
Oannot  withont  proeess  of  tpeech  be  told." 

MiLTOH. 

LARGELY.    Copiouslv.    Fully. 

As  adverbs  expressing  modes  of 
abundance.  Largely  {Yt,  lar^,  Lat. 
largui)  commonly  implies  the  will  of 
an  agent ;  as,  '*  He  distributed  honours 
largely  among  the  citizens;"  (Copi- 
ously (Lat.  cojnmity  having  abun- 
danee\  the  mere  natural  abundance 
of  supply ;  as,  '*  Rivers  copiously  sup- 
plied in  rainy  seasons." 

Fully  (A.  S./ui)  applies  indiscri- 
minately to  both,  but  commonly  im  > 
plies  an  antecedent  measure  of  re- 
quirement or  capacity.  It  is  alsi« 
more  properly  used ofabstroct  things 
than  tne  others ;  as,  '*  To  be  fully  per- 
suaded." 

"Laradie  promised,  and  slacklie  per- 
fonrmefC**— HoLixsmED. 

"  If  onr  barren  wits  were  dried  np,  they 
might  be  copiously  irrigated  from  those 
frnidU  well-springs.*'— BuBTOK,  Jinatomy 
of  Meltaicholy, 

"All  haO,  Patrodosl    let   thy   vengeftal 

ghost 
Hear  and  eznlt  on  Pinto's  dreary  ooast ; 
Behold  Aohillee*  promise  yWfy  paid, 
TwelTe  Trojan  heroes  offered  to  thy  shade.* 

Pope,  Somsr. 

LAST.  Continue.  Endure.  Re- 
main. 

Last  (A.  S.  Utttan^  to  performf  eon" 
tinuM)  denotes  a  continuance  in  time, 
and  idso  a  condition  unimpaired.  It 
is  applicable  to  physical  and  to  ab- 
stract things;  as,  ''This  memorial 
will  last  tor  many  generations ; " 
''The  storm  lasted  through  the 
night ;  "  "  Under  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  the  ship  will  not  last  much 
longer."    The  term,  it  will  be  seen, 
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lends  itself  less  appropriately  to  tiie 
expression  of  mere  physical  conserra- 
tion,  and  better  to  abstract  duration. 
It  would  be  impossible  now  to  say, 
with  Bacon,  the  **  lasting  of  tree?/' 
meaning  their  preservation. 

CoNTiNux  (Fr.  eontinuer)  is  not 
applicable  at  all  in  this  sense,  but 
oniy  to  permanence  in  place,  in  time, 
and.  in  sequence  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
ration;  as,  **  The  sound  continues ; " 
**  The  border  continues  round  the 
pattern."  The  first-mentioned  force 
of  CoMTxmjB,  that  of  permanence  in 
locality,  is  now  so  rare  that  it  may  be 
considered  nearly  obsolete ;  as,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  English  Bible,  **  They 
continue  with  Me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat.'*  Indeed,  it 
may  be  associated  with  action  or 
moTement  as  Remain  is  associated 
with  rest. 

To  Enovrb  ^Fr.  mdurer)  oouTeys 
the  idea  of  lasting,  in  spite  of  influ- 
ences at  work  to  destroy,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  physical  and  moral  perma- 
nence ;  as.  **  Metals  endure  a  certain 
degree  or  heat  without  melting;  ' 
**  His  patience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
not  endure  much  longer." 

Remain  (Lat.  rhndntre)  has  the 
same  relation  to  Rest  as  Continue  has 
to  action  and  movement.  The  walker 
continues  walking;  the  stander  re- 
mains standing. 

"  Yonr  rafflBringt  are  of  a  short  duutioa ; 
jotulaj  will  ta^  for  erer."— -Habt,  MetU- 
taUon, 

"The  nine  dull  lights  in  the  nme  Und- 

leuemixt, 
Seenee  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever 

tot, 
A  tedious  pleasure  in  the  mind  bestow. 
And  pell  the  sense  with  one  continued 

show."  Addison. 

'*  The  faToar  of  Ood  is  to  them  that  ob. 
tain  it,  a  better  and  an  emhaina  snbetanee, 
whteh,  like  the  widow's  barrel  and  erase, 
wastes  net  in  the  eril  dajs  of  &miae."— 
HoBm. 

Entellns  thnss   H7  sool   is  still   the 


«• 


UnmoTod  with  fear,  and  morcd  with  mar- 
tial fame ; 

Bnt  mj  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my 
▼eins. 

And  searee  the  shadow  of  a  man  rwmama," 

Dbtdkn,  FtryO. 


LATENT.  Secret.  Hidden.  Oc- 
cult. 

Latent  (Lat.  i^trv,  to  he  hid)  is 
applied  to  those  cases  of  the  hidden 
or  aecjet  in  which  the  possibility  or 
propriety  of  the  contrary  state  i«  con- 
templated; as.  a  latent  motive;  a 
latent  cause  of  mischief.  It  is  most 
commonly  employed  of  that  which  is 
of  the  nature  ox  an  undeveloped  or 
tupprttted  fores. 

What  is  Secret  (Lat.  sherttut^  part, 
of  seietniSre,  to  Ht  apart)  is  so  ur  re- 
moved from  common  observation  as 
to  be  unperceived.  It  involves  a 
purposed  hiding ;  and,  therefore^ 
that  which  is  secret  must  be  known 
to  tom§  one. 

What  is  Hidden  (A.  S.  hidan.  to 
kids)  is  so  covered  as  to  be  invisible, 
which  may  be  firom  natural  or  from 
artificial  causes.  In  the  former  case, 
it  was  never  known  to  any ;  as  witJb 
the  hidden  minerals  not  yet  disin- 
terred from  the  earth. 

Occult  ^Lat.  oedtCtre,  part,  oceul- 
tus»  to  hide)  denotes  the  untraceable 
ratner  than  the  unknown,  and  is  a 
term  of  processes  and  influences, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known,  but 
whose  mode  of  operation  is  latent, 
below  the  surface,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  sight  and  observation  of  man- 
kind. 

*'  Every  breach  of  veraeitj  indicates  some 
latent  viee,  or  some  criminal  intention 
which  an  individnal  li  ashamed  to  avow. 
And  hence  the  peculiar  beanty  of  openness 
or  sineerity."— Stewart. 

"  The  blind,  laborions  mole 
In  winding  maaes  works  her  hidden  hole." 

Drtdkn. 
'*  My  heart,  whieh  by  a  tecret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  Joined  in  connection 
sweet."  Miltos. 

"  It  is  of  an  occult  kind,  and  is  so  insen* 
sible  in  its  advances  es  to  escape  observa- 
tion."—I.  Tatlor. 

LATEST.  Last.  Finai.  Ulti- 
mate,   Eventual. 

Latest,  the  superlative  of  Late  (A. 
S.  iols),  applies  only  to  the  last  in  the 
order  cv  tune,  being  opposed  to  the 
earliest.  Last,  which  is  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  same  word,  relates 
to  the  order  of  sacoession  generally, 
as  well  as  of  time  in  partiouax. 
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FxKAL(  lAt. /ino/tiy/ifiu,  an  tnd)  is 
emplojed  of  that  which,  in  reference 
to  human  actions,  brings  with  it  an 
end ;  as,  a  final  decision,  which  puts, 
as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke  to  a 
thing. 

Ultimate  (Lat.  nMmare,  to  come 
to  an  end)  brings  out  more  strongly, 
in  relation  to  cause  and  efiTect,  the 
hct  of  preceding  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  finality  of  the  fiu;t  itself. 
The  ultimate  belongs  to  a  line  of 

Jmrpose  or  inquirr,  as  final  does  to  a 
ine  of  action.  An  ultimate  object; 
ultimate  principles.  A  final  farewell ; 
a  final  (not  ultimate)  touch  to  a 
painting.  An  ultimate  conclusion;  a 
final  (not  ultimate)  word.  Fin  al  and 
Ultimate  are  absolute,  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  nothing.  Latest  and  Last 
are  sometimes  used  relatiyeljr.  and  so 
admit  the  possibility  of  being  rollowed 
by  something  of  tne  same  kind.  A 
person's  last  injunctions  may  be  the 
last  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  giying ;  the  latest  intelligence  may 
be  so  interesting  as  to  cause  us  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  news  of 
to-morrow. 

Eventual  (Lat.  eventut;  tf,ot<t,  and 
vintr€f  to  come)  points  not  so  much  to 
the  finality  of  the  effect  or  conse- 
quence as  to  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  preceding  cause.  That 
is  eyentual  wnich  happens  as  a  final 
or  remote  consequence,  or  late  in  a 
train  of  circumstances,  without  ac- 
tually inyolving  the  idea  of  causation. 

LAUDABLE.       Praisbworthy. 

Commendable. 

Laud  ABLE'  (Lat.  laudalttlis)  and 
Commendable  (Lat.  commendaMlis) 
seem  better  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions or  qualities  of  indiyiduals,  and 
Praiseworthy  to  the  individuals 
themselves;  as,  a  praiseworthy  cha- 
racter ;  laudable  ambition ;  com- 
mendable propriety.  Laudable  is 
weaker  than  Commendablb;  the 
former  denoting  that  praise  is  pos- 
sible, the  Utter,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  right.  A  thing  is  laud- 
able in  itself.  It  is  commendable  or 
prAiseworthy  as  exhibited  in  or  done 
by  some  person. 


*'  Vet  In  wj  ofinioa  obsolets  words  maj 
then  be  laudably  revired  when  either  they 
are  more  sonndiaff  or  more  ■ignifleuat  thair 
tho«e  in  practice.  —Drtdbm. 

"  Bnt  whetber  thej  to  kept  it  or  not,  if 
this  gift  of  ohaatitie  which  thej  profeesied 
were  giren  them  of  God»  smaU  pmiM- 
icoorf/ue  was  it  in  them  to  keep  it." — Fox, 
Martyrt. 

"He  who,  thongh  nndeserredlj,  hath 
kMt  his  repvtatiott,  hath  lost  many  opper- 
tnnitaes  of  doing  serriee  to  mankind,  what 
comes  from  him,  though  eommaidabU  and 
profitable  in  itself,  is  often  suspected, 
slighted,  and  ill-receiTed.*'— JoRxnr. 

LAWFUL.  Leoal.  Legitimate. 
Licrr. 

Lawful  denotes  conformable  to 
law  (  Fr.  loiy  Lat.  legem)  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  term  law  may  oe  em- 
ployed, whether  the  law  of  the  land, 
moral  law,  propriety,  or  specific  regu- 
lation. Legal  is  conformable  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Legitimate  has  the  wider  sense  oi 
conformable  to  law,  rule,  principle, 
justice,  fiumess,  or  propriety.  Leoi* 
TIM  ATE  denotes  that  which  u  in  con- 
formity with  specific  law  or  the  pnn> 
ciples  of  a  particular  system.  It 
stands  to  rule  as  lawful  to  law. 

Licit  (Lat.  /iettum,  permittody  Hcere, 
to  be  lawful)  is  far  less  common  than 
its  negative,  iUicit.  These  terms  re 
gard  Uie  lawful  or  legal  in  reference 
to  mutual  trade,  intercourse,  con<- 
nexions,  or  relations  between  man 
and  man. 

"  This  jadicial  trial  of  right  yet  remains 
in  some  oases,  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle, 
thongh  controverted  by  divines,  teaching 
the  kiwfulnen  ot  it."— Bacoit. 

"  Bnt  if  yon  lessen  the  rate  of  nse,  the 
lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker  at  legal  interest  than  to  the  trades- 
man or  gentleman  who,  when  the  law  is 
broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay  the  fnll  oatnral 
interest,  or  more."— Locke. 

"  Every  snoh  process  of  reasoning,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  UffiUmate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly  in  a  light  as  clear  and 
strong  as  language  can  word  each  sne- 
cessive  link  of  the  demonstration." — 
StkWAAT. 

LAX.    Loose.    Vague. 

Lax  (Lat.  (curtu,  iooss)  is  connected, 
probably,  with  loom,  it  is  employwl 
of  inteueotual  and  moral,  as  well  as 
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phynoaly  matten;  as^  a  lax  state- 
ment ;  lax  principl«3S  or  habits ;  a  lax 
fibre.  It  aenotes  want  of  logical 
strictness,  moral  restraint,  or  physical 
teitsion. 

"  The  flesh  of  thst  lort  of  fish  being  lax 
«ad  spongy,  nod  nothing  so  flrm,  solid,  snd 
weighty  as  that  of  tne  bony  flshes."^ 
Bat. 

'*  In  this  general  depraritj  of  manners, 
And  laxity  of  principles,  pnre  religion  is 
nowhere  more-stronglj  inenleated  tnan  in 
onr  uniTersities."— JoHHSOir. 

Loose  (A.  8.  Ua$,fatmf  UxMf  weak) 
has  the  same  applications,  but,  as 
phvsicalljr  employedydiffers  from  Lax. 
A  loose  rope  may  have  been  purposely 
let  loose ;  but  Lax  would  imply  a  want 
■of  doe  constriction  in  its  texture,  as, 
for  instance,  by  dryness.  Morally. 
Lax  is  not  employed  of  speech  ana 
actions  so  commonly  as  Loose;  lax 
principles ;  loo»e  talk  or  behsriour. 

Vague  (Fr.  t«gus,  Lat.  viigut,mm- 
iiering)  is  employed  only  of  intellec- 
tual things.  As  Lax  and  Loose  denote 
both  what  is  wanting  in  logical  strict* 
aess  and  moral  propriety,  so  Vaoue 
denotes  that  which  is  indefinite,  and 
«mbiguouSy  whether  finom  want  of 
clearness  and  precision  of  statement 
or  conception,  or  from  definiteness  of 
Authority.  A  TSgue  idea;  a  vaeue 
proposition ;  a  vague  report,  whico  is 
equivalent  to  a  rumour ;  a  Tague  notion 
or  impression,  and,  in  consequence, 
vague  nopes  and  desires. 

**  The  moot  votaptaons  and  loote  person 
breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his 
dice  and  his  conrtships  erery  day,  would 
find  it  the  greatest  torment  that  could  be- 
fikll  him.**— South. 

**  This  law  has  been  styled— and,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  some  writers  to 
the  va^t^eness  of  the  language,  appears  to 
hare  b«en  styled  with  great  propriety — '  the 
Xaw  of  Nature/"— MACXmrTOSH. 

LAY.     Put.    Place.    Set.    , 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
.prehensire,  and,  therefore,  the  least 
distinctive,  is  Put,  which  denotes  no 
more  than  to  bring  in  any  way  to  a 
position  or  relation ;  as,  to  put  a  ques- 
tion ;  to  pot  a  book  on  the  shelf. 

To  Place  (Fr.  placer ,  Lat.  platta, 
a  stTiMt,  a  courtyard)  is  to  put  in  a  par* 
ticular  part  of  space,  or  in  a  specific 
position.    A  book  is  placed  on  the 
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shelf,  as  being  the  appointed  arrange- 
ment for  it. 

To  Lay  (A.  S.  hegan,  toeaumto  Ub) 
can  be  used  only  of  those  things 
which  mav  be  made  in  some  degree 
to  lie;  while  Set  (A.  S.  aettan),  is 
used  of  those  which  may  be  made  to 
stand.  We  lav  a  plate  on  the  table, 
and  set  a  candlestick.  To  set  a  thing 
is  to  give  it  fixity.  So  Lay  points  to 
the  flat  or  recumbent  arrangement  of 
the  object,  Put  to  the  distinct  act  of 
the  person,  Place  to  the  specific  loca- 
lity, and  Set  to  the  establishment  of 
the  object. 

LEAD.    Conduct.    Guide. 

To  Lead  (A.  S.  UUUm,  from  Ud,  a 
path)  is  only  employed  of  animate 
objects,  with  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  the  idea  of  preceding,  to 
show  the  way.  It  is  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  care,  responsibility,  and 
persuasion. 

CowoucT  (Lat.  eondiie^,  part,  eon* 
ductus)  and  Guide  (Fr.  euider)  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
to  affairs  in  general ;  aa,  to  conduct 
or  guide  a  traveller  or  a  transaction. 
As  applied  to  sentient  beings.  Conduct 
in  more  prominently  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  authority  and  office: 
Guide,  with  those  of  knowledge  and 
skill.  One  conducts  an  argument  or 
a  lawsuit,  guides  a  traveller,  leads  a 
child.  One  eimducts  or  guides  those 
who  do  not  know  the  way ;  one  leads 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone. 
We  are  conducted  in  our  prooeedinn 
in  order  that  we  may  do  preoisely 
that  which  we  have  to  do;  we  are 
guided  that  we  may  not  wander  from 
the  right  line  or  road.  We  are  led  to 
those  points  or  persons  whom  it  is  re- 
quired we  should  reach.  To  guide  is 
to  tesch  or  to  show  the  way ;  to  con- 
duct is  to  show  the  road,  to  direct  the 
movements,  as  the  head ;  to  lead  is  to 
direct  therery  steps.  A  general  guidei« 
his  army  when  he  knows,  as  it  does 
not,  the  line  of  mardi ;  he  conducts  his 
armvwhen  he  giTes  them  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  skill  and  experience.  He  leads 
his  army  when  he  has  given  orders  to 
follow  him.  Men  are  guided  by  rea- 
son, oondneted  by  experience,  and, 
too  often,  led  by  pawion. 
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*'  He  tried  eeeh  art,  reprored  eedi  d«U 

delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 

waj.*'  Goldsmith. 

"  A  feTonr'd  Roat,  eonduetor  of  my  herd, 
Btrimd  to  a  dale  whoee  ontlet  ia  Uie  poet 
To  raoeiaa'e  left,aad  peaetratee  to  Oreeee." 

Olotkb,  Leonidas. 

"  Common  aeoae,  or  that  share  aad  species 
of  understanding  which  Nature  has  be- 
stowed on  the  greater  vart  of  men,  is,  when 
rompetentlr  improred  oy  edneatioo,  and  a»> 
slated  by  dirine  graee,  the  safest  gmde  to 
certainty  and  hi4>pineas."— Knox,  Euayt. 

LEAN.     Meaorb.     Lank. 

Lean  (A.  S.  hlknt)  signifies  deyoid 
of fatf  Mbaork  (  Fr.  maigrtf  Uan),  de- 
void o{  fluk.  Meagre  lends  itself 
much  more  readilj  to  metaphorical 
iiaea,  meaning  deatituta  of  folneas 
and  power,  deficient  in  quantity 
or  requisite  quality;  as,  a  meagre 
supply;  a  meagre  statement,  argu- 
ment, exposition,  or  treatment  of  a 
subject. 

"  Thirst,  leanness,  eaosn  of  animal  seere- 
tions,  are  signs  and  effects  of  too  great 
thinness  of  blood.*'— ARBUTHirOT. 

'*  Thon  art  so  leem  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  nphold  thy  feeble 
gait/'  SpXBSKR. 

That  is  Lank  (A.  S.  hlane)  which 
is  so  loDff  and  slender  as  to  appear 
weaJ[  and  deficient  in  firmness  or  ful- 
ness. 

"  The  clergy's  bap 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  eztortiona.** 


LEAN.    Bend.    Incline. 

Of  these  Bend  (A.S.  bendan)  and 
Incune  (Lat.  ineRnartf  to  bend)^  do 
not  inyolTO  of  neoessitjr  a  relation  to 
the  perpendicular,  which  is  implied 
in  Leam  (A.  S.  hUhutHf  to  maht  to 
bend),  except  when  it  is  used  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  leaning  in  opi- 
nion or  moral  inclination.  That  which 
inclines,  leans,  or  bends  only  in  a 
slight  dcffree,  and  in  relation  to  any 
kind  of  une^ertical,  horiaontal,  or 
otherwise.  The  tower  of  Pisa  leans, 
and  might  be  said  to  incline,  in  a 
certain  direction.  In  this  case,  In- 
cuNE  is  only  a  more  refined  word. 
A  road  inclines  to  the  right,  if  its 
deriation  is  but  slight;  it  bends,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  rapid  to  form  a  distinct 
cunre.    In  their  moral  usage,  a  man 


leans  to  certain  opinions,  as  haTing  ■• 
natural  or  constitutional  tendency  to 
adopt  them.  He  bends  when  strong' 
external  pressure  of  circumstances 
bears  uDon  him ;  as,  e.  g,  to  necessity.. 
He  inclines  when  he  is  prompted 
by  natural  preference  and  bias,  or 
tendency  of  the  will.  Both  Bend 
and  Incline  are  intrinsic;  Lean  has 
also  an  extrinsic  application  when 
it  ia  followed  by  the  prepositions  upon, 
or  i^ainst. 

"Thns  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 

pride. 
And  ev'n  his  failings  leaned   to  virtue's 

side."  QOLDSXITH. 

*'  She  had  also  contriTed  another  pnppet, 
which,  by  the  help  of  sereral  little  spnnaa 
to  be  wound  up  within  it,  eonld  move  ^i 
its  limbs,  and  toat  she  had  sent  orer  to  her 
correspondent  in  Paris,  to  be  taught  the 
rarious  leanings  and  baidings  of  the  head, 
the  risings  of  the  hoecan.**— Spectator. 

"  Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  lord,  that  ii> 
oor  late  eouTersatioo  you  were  inclined  to 
the  party  which  you  adopted  rather  by  the 
feelings  of  your  good  nature  than  by  the 
oouTiction  of -your  judgment  ?  "— Burxje. 

LEAVE.  Liberty.  Licence. 
Permission. 

Leave  is  the  simplest  term  ^A.  S. 
Udfy  permitsion) ;  it  imples  the  placing' 
of  a  person  in  a  position  to  act  or  not, 
as  he  pleases ;  a  diseretionsry  permia- 
sion ;  Liberty  ^Fr.  iiberti\  that  all 
obstructions  or  hindrancesareremored 
to  specific  action ;  as,  liberty  of  speech  ; 
liberty  of  access.  These  two  may  b« 
taken  as  well  as  nyen.  License  and 
Permission  must  oe specially  granted. 
Liberty  is  fuller,  more  discretionary, 
and  generally  more  courteous ;  leave 
is  more  familiarly  pemussive.  The 
characteristic  difference  between  the> 
two  mar  be  further  seen  in  the  phrases 
to  take  leave,  and  to  take  a  liberty. 
The  first  is  to  assume  permission 
without  stopping  to  ask  tor  it;  the 
second  is  to  give  one's  self  a  freedom 
of  action,  beyond  due  restraint. 

Licence  (Lat.  ttcentia,  permisdony 
is  liberty  in  a  particular  case,  for- 
mally, or  eyen  legally  granted  by 
specisl  permission^  as,  a  licence  ta 
print ;  a  marriage  koence  or  a  poetic 
Ucence. 

Permission  (Lat.  pemuin'Msm)  i» 
the  mere  absence  on  the  part  of  an- 
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other  of  prerention  or  of  oppoBition, 
without  implying  sanction  or  approraL 

"  Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  that  enjoj 
Free  leave  to  large  to  all  thingi  the,  and 

choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delighta." 

MZLTOV. 

*'  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  i»  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  anjr  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any 
particnlar  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby 
either  of  them  is  prefSenrcd  to  the  other." — 
Locks. 

As  LicBvcB  implies  the  principle  of 
libertjr,  so  it  implies  also  a  contrary 
principle  of  restraint,  except  when  it 
18  employed  of  one's  self,  in  which  it 
is  simply  equiralent  to  reckless  as- 
sumption of  liberty.  He  who  receives 
licence  from  authority  receives  cer- 
tain free  powers,  but  modified  by  Uie 
tiuthority  which  granted  it  So,  poli- 
tically speaking,  licence  may  imply 
not  a  litUe  whicn  is  agaimt  freedom. 

"  My  lords,  from  the  precedent  now  be- 
fore OS,  we  shall  be  induced— nay,  we  ean 
find  no  reason  for  reftuing— to  lay  the  press 
vnder  a  general  Ueenee,  and  thai  we  oiay 
bid  odiea  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britaia." 
— Chestjcbfikld. 

"ThewiU 
And  high  permiuim  of  all-ralins  Heaven 
Xieft  him  at  lerge  to  has  own  dark  designs." 

MiLTOK. 

LEAVE.    Quit. 

We  Leave  that  to  which  we  may 
return. 

We  Quit  (Fr.  quitter ^  to  leave f  to 
part  from)  that  to  which  we  purpose 
not  to  return. 

LENGTHEN.    Peolong. 

To  Lengthen  is  to  add  to  one  of  the 
«nds  or  to  extend  the  substance. 

To  PnoLONo  (Fr.  proUmger,  Lat. 
,prblongare)  ia  to  throw  farther  on  the 
termination  of  a  thing,  whether  by 
Continuity,  by  postponements,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  incidental  matter. 
One  is  commonly  said  to  lengthen  a 
«ord,  a  rod,  a  discourse,  or  letter ;  to 
prolong  a  walk,  a  conversation,  a 
«tory,  an  occupation. 

LEVITY.  GioniNEss.  Liohtnkss. 
Volatility.     Fliohtiness. 

Levity  (Lat.  Uvitdtem,  Ugktneu) 
ts  that  kind  of  lightness  which  denotes 
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an  inability  or  inaptitude  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  principles  in  thought 
and  action,  and  so  borders  on  tmmo- 
lality,  if  it  is  not  actually  such.  It  ia, 
in  ita  outward  form,  a  disregaxd  of 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 

Giddiness  (A.  8.  gyddian,  to  be 
merry)  is  wild  thoughUessness,  eepe- 
cially  such  aa  comes  of  exuberant 
spirits,  combined  with  scanty  powers 
ofreflexion,  aa  in  some  young  persons ; 
an  inability,  aa  in  the  case  of  vertigo, 
to  collect  the  thoughts. 

Lightness  (A.  8.  Uoht.  ttf^O  is 
that  quality  of  mind  which  (usposes 
it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  oon- 
siderationa,  and  shows  itself  therefore 
in  inoonstancy  of  purpose  and  want  of 
steadfastness  and  resolution. 

Volatility  (Lat.  vyfdfttit,  ./Mn^, 
trantUory)  is  active  Ughtness  of  dia- 
position ;  a  tendency  to  fly  from  one 
thing  to  another  from  curiosity  and 
petty  intoest,  and  to  extract  pleasure 
of  a  passing  kind  from  a  variety  of 
objects  and  punnita. 

Fligbtiness  (A.  S.JUhtJlyht.  afly- 
ing)  comes  of  mental  unateadtneas, 
which  ahows  itself  in  caprieioua  fim- 
ciea,  irregular  conduct,  and  disordered 
iotentiona ;  it  betokena  intellectual  de- 
ficiency. 

"That  levity  whSeh  is  fktigned and  di»- 
gosted  with  sTsrjthing  of  wnich  it  is  in 
possession."— BintKX. 

"  Yoong  heads  ara  giddy,  and  joang  hearts 
are  warm. 

And  make  mistakes  fer  manhood  to  re- 
form." COWPKR. 

"  When  I  therefore  was  thos  minded* 
did  I  use  ^Alnssf  /  "— Ai^iiii  Bible, 

"  Volatile  and  fluitire  instaaees  of  re- 
pentance are  not  the  proper  and  feopot- 
tioned  remedy  to  the  eru  of  ncions  habits." 
—Bishop  Tatlob. 

**  The JUghty  gambols  of  chance  are  ob- 
jects of  no  sdenoe  nor  gronndb  of  any 
dependence  wbateTer."— okajilx. 

LIFT.  Heave.  Raise.  Elevate. 
Erect.  Exalt.   Hoist.   Heighten. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  ia 
that  of  making  high  or  higher  than 
before. 

To  Lift  (Icel.  lypta,  to  raiu)  is  to 
bring  up  from  a  specific  spot  to  a 
higher  by  a  direct  ex«c\3«9i^  ^S.  '^s» 
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■onal  or  mechanical  force,  producing 
a  seoaration  in  the  thing  liited  from 
its  nrmer  points  of  rest  or  support. 
That  is  lifted  which  is  drawn  up  into 
the  air,  as  that  ma^  he  Raisbd  (Icel. 
mWf  to  raim)  which  still  preserves 
mediate  or  immediate  contact  with  the 
ground — that  is,  of  course,  in  the 
physical  senses  of  these  terms.  We 
lift  a  ladder  when  we  take  it  up  off  the 
ground.  We  may  raise  it  hy  one  end 
only,  so  as  to  place  it  against  the 
house. 

Heats  (A.  S.  hehbany  to  Uft)  denotes 
the  raising  slowly,  as  of  weight  or 
with  difficulty.  It  has  the  additional 
force  of  impelling  as  well  as  raising ; 
as,  to  heare  a  stone  at  an  object,  ^'ee 
Swell. 

Elevate  (I«at«  iHvare;  iStiis,  light  in 
weight)  is  to  raise  relatively,  or  to 
bring  from  a  lower  place  to  a  higher. 

To  Erect  (LsL  eHJ^^,  part  eree- 
tiu)  is  to  raite  perpendiaUarly,  still 
preserving  the  relation  to,  and  sup- 
port of,  some  base  or  foundation  on 
which  the  thing  erected  rests. 

To  Exalt  (Lat.  eroitafSy  to  elevate) 
is  so  to  raise  as  to  produce  with  the 
raising  an  impression  of  dignity  and 
sttpenoritv ;  tne  phvsical  being  em- 
blematical of  a  moral  raising. 

Hoist  (O.  Dut.  hftten),  commonly 
combineiH  the  idea  of  gradual  raising 
of  something  weigh^  with  that  of 
mechsnical  means,  or  at  least  of  some 
effort ;  as  to  hoist  a  package,  a  sail, 
or  an  ensign. 

Hbiorten  (A.S.  hedhy  high)  is  to 
increase  an  already  existing  height, 
as  opposed  to  lowering;  to  make 
higher  or  taller.  A  tmns^  already 
raised  or  erected  may  be  furtoer  heigh- 
tened, as  a  flag-staff,  by  an  addition 
to  its  substance. 

"  As  for  the  oaating  op  of  the  eyvs,  and 
kfting  up  of  the  hanos,  it  is  a  kind  of 
apped  to  the  Deity."— Bacoit. 

"Shed  thy  fUre  hemmes  unto  my  feeble 

And  raite  my  thonghtes  too  humble  and 
tou  Tile.**  SPXKSSB. 

"  If  a  pagan  had  been  prewnt  at  one  of 
the  Gkrietian  aieembliee  and,  at  the  eiera- 
Ckm  of  the  Host,  had  seen  them  all  fall 
down  and  wunhipw"— 4teAitP. 


"  Roiuid  her  throne, 
Erected  in  the  boeom  of  the  jv>t» 
Each  Tirtne  'listed  forms  her  manhr  gnard." 

lOUWO. 

"Walked  boldlj  upright  with  exaUed 
head."  Drtdkh. 

'f  Let  him  take  thee 
And  hoiet  thee  up  to  the  shouting  ple- 
beians." Shakbspkabb. 

"Fancy  enervates  while  it  soothes  the 
heart. 

And  while  it  dasales  wounds  the  mental 
sight; 

To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  im- 
part. 

But  wraps  the  hoar  of  wee  in  tenfold 
night."  BsATTls. 

LIKENESS.      Resemblance. 

SiMlLARTTT.      StMILlTUDB. 

LiEENBSs  (A.S.  Uc)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
applicable  both  to  the  internal  nature 
and  to  the  outward  semblances  of 
things. 

Resemblance  (Fr.  ressenUtUr,  to  he 
alike)  has  much  the  same  meaning, 
but  has  a  more  subjective,  as  likeness 
a  more  objective,  force ;  Uiat  is,  like- 
ness belongs  ratner  to  objects  them- 
selves ;  resemblance,  to  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  effect  produced  by  them. 
Hence  Liseness  seems  more  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  visible  and  pal- 
pable objects ;  Resemblance,  in  the 
(qualities  of  things,  and  where  the 
hkenns  is  fainter.  A  strong  like- 
ness in  feature;  a  faint  resemblance 
in  manner. 

Similarity  (Fr.  simUairey  timilar) 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  express 
likeness  in  properties  or  accidents  of 
thines  than  thmgs  themselves ;  as,  a 
similarity  of  appearance,  nature,  dis- 
position, of  proceeding,  of  result,  or 
of  such  things  as  are  judged  purely 
by  the  mind,  and  not  tne  senses ;  as  a 
similarity  of  belief.  Similitude  is 
to  similarity  as  the  concrete  to  the 
i^stract,  similitude  being  embodied 
similari^  or  likeness  as  it  is  not  only 
recogniaed  or  appreciated,  but  repre- 
sented and  expressed.  Hence  a  simi- 
laritv  may  be  shown  by  a  similitude, 
in  tne  rhetorical  sense  of  the  term. 
When  a  tyrant  is  called  a  tiger,  it  is  a 
similitude  based  upon  a  similarity. 

"  There  is  a  fabulous  narrative  that  in  the 
iDtries  there  shoold  be  an  herb 
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that  groweth  in  the  Ukauuotm  Iftmb,  «nd 
feedeth  npoa  the  gnu."— Bacon. 

"  To  do  good  U  to  beoomo  most  like  God. 
It  k  thst  which  of  all  other  qoalities  gives 
us  the  rt$embiane»  of  His  mstare  sad  per- 
fection. "— ShjlAP. 

"  From  the  knowledge  I  hsdof  this  trse, 
sad  the  tmUarity  it  iKve  to  the  spruce,  I 
judged  th«t»  with  the  sddttlon  of  tnspisB«t«d 
joiee  of  wort  snd  molasses,  it  woold  make 
a  Tery  wholesome  beer."— CooK'8  Voyages, 

"  Thus  thej  tamed  their  glorj  into  the 
timilitmde  of  a  calf  that  eateth  haj."— £'v 
liMh  Pnlmt, 

LIKELY.    Probablb. 

Likely  (literally, /tfo  what  hat  hap' 
penedf  mad  ao  tike  to  happen)  haa  the 
same  Benae  aa  Probablb  (Lat.  prhbd- 
Miu),  and  an  additional  force  Myond 
it.  Probablb  qaalifiee  only  facta  or 
eventa  aa  regparda  the  eridenoe  which 
ia  greater  for  than  agfdnat  it,  hence  af- 
f<miing  ground  for  belief ;  aa,  probalAe 
eyidence  diatinguiahed  from  mathe- 
matical or  demonatratiye.  But  Likely 
haa  the  further  force  of  pofiaoering  an 
inherent  tendency  to  bring  about  a  re- 
ault,  and  no  the  probable  cauae  of  it. 
In  thia  war  Likely  ia  applicable  to 
penona  and  eventa,  not  aimply  in  re- 
gard to  their  occurrence,  but  their 
effecta  and  actiona.  ''  It  ia  probable 
that  I  ahall  go  to-morrow^"  might  be 
expreaaed  thua:  *'  I  am  likely  to  go 
to-morrow."  where  ''  I  am  probable  " 
could  not  haye  been  employed. 

LIMB.     Member. 

Membbb  (Lat.iMm6nim,a  limb)  ia 
a  general  term  applied  to  any  diatinct 
aection  or  portion  of  an  organised 
body  performing  a  diatinct  office,  aa 
the  eye,  the  ear. 

Limb  (A.  8.  Urn)  ia  the  term  re- 
stricted to  the  anna  and  leg^.  Mem- 
ber lenda  itaelf,  aa  Limb  doea  not,  to 
secondary  or  metaphorical  uaea ;  as,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  family,  or  an 
aaaociation. 
"  And  oa  the  gmss  her  dainty  Umbt  did 

lay. 
In  secrst  shadow,  far  tmm  all  men's  sight." 

Spxbbxr. 

*'Bot  now  are  they  many  memberi,  yet 

bat  one  body.*— Ai^oM  Bible. 

LISTLESS.    Careless.    Supinb. 
TheLisTLBa8penK>n(originaUy  tutt- 


Utf^  i.e,  wanting  in  vigour)  ia  in  a  atata 
of  mental  and  moral  torpor,  w  hich  ex- 
dudea  the  deaire  of  any  object  which 
requJrea  exertion.  Listless  stands  to 
the  ends  of  action  aa  Carelbss  to  ac- 
tion itself,  whether  phyaical  or  men- 
tal. The  careleaa  man  doea  hia  work 
without  paina ;  the  listless  man  doea 
not  think  it  worth  doing  at  all. 

Supine  ia  the  Lat  Hiptmi«,  Iving  on 
the  back,  aa  oppoeed  to  prbnut,  boiding 
forwards.  So  the  supine  ia  without 
that  proneneaa  which  comes  from  the 
propensity  to  actirity  and  the  faculty 
of  mtereat.  Aa  listlessness  ia  em- 
ployed of  minor  matters,  so  supine- 
nees  implies  matters  of  some  principle 
and  obligation.  The  careless  person 
is  not  necessarily  supine ;  he  may  be 
active,  energetic,  and  liyely,  but  ape- 
cificalij^  indifferent  or  unintereated  in 
the  object  before  him.  The  liatleaa 
person  haa  no  interest.  The  supine 
may  have  some  amount  of  it,  but  not 
enough  to  be  an  inoentiye  to  action, 
or  enough  to  oyercome  a  constitutional 
laziness.  Listlessness  ia  rather  the 
abaence  of  desire ;  supineneas,  the  ab- 
aence  of  pure  interest.  Carelessness 
may  come  from  an  excess  of  animal 
apirits,  and  a  playful  defiance  of  for- 
tune. A  person  ia  aupine  by  nature; 
circumatanoea  may  make  him  listleaa. 

"  That  UeUeuatt  and  depression  of  spirits 
which  generally  accompany  national  disaa- 
tera."— Bustacb,  Italy. 

*'  If,  indeed,  the  little  improyement  they 
apparently  deriTe  from  soch  perftinetory 
leetares  arises  from  their  own  nmneneu, 
themselTes  only  are  jostly  calpable ;  bot  I 
suspect  their  reiy  tupmeiteu  osualiy  arises 
flrom  the  indifference  and  dnlneas  of  the 
tutors'  manner."— Kirox,  Euays. 

**  The  Priest  whose  oOee  is,  with  seal  sin- 
cere. 
To  watch  the  fonntain  and  preserre  it  dear, 
CareUsMbt  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  others  poison  what  tne  flocks  most 
drink."  CowpxR. 

LITTLE.  Small.  Diminutive. 
Minute. 

LrrTLB  (A.  S.  lytel)  ia  the  moat 
general  term,  and  ia  applicable  to 
quantity  aa  well  aa  aiae;  aa  a  little 
peraon,  a  little  water. 

Small  (A.  S.  tmml)  appliea  to  that 
which  ia  wanting  in  extension  oa  ex- 
tent.   We  coula  not  say  "  a.  «mak&. 
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jvater,"  but  ^'qiiMntttj  "  or  "piece  of 
water."  Both  have  the  moral  import 
of  insignificant  or  mean.  Little  and 
Small  being  both  relative  tenns,  the 
former  is  stronger  than  the  latter; 
Little  meaning  remarkably  orexoep* 
tionally  small.  Hence  Small  belong 
more  purely  to  standards  of  onnpari- 
son,  without  implying  disparagement. 
If  my  income  has  diminished,  I  must 
occupy  a  smaller  (not  a  littler)  house. 
Little  is  opposed  to  bijg;  small  to 
larffe.  A  little  child  is  contrasted 
wim  a  grown  man.  A  small  child  is 
a  proportionately  small,  that  is,  puny 
or  ill-developed  child.  Little  is  often 
associated  with  the  feelings,  as  Small 
is  not.  So  it  may  be  a  term  of  endear- 
ment; as,  a  little  darling. 

Diminutive  (Lat.  dim^niUre,  to 
diminuk,  part,  dimtniktut)  is  relative 
to  an  assumed  or  expressed  standard; 
as  a  diminutive  person  is  one  who  fidls 
far  below  the  average  siae. 

Minute  (Lat.mVnu^,part.  mOtututy 
to  diminith)  is  that  whicn  requires  or 
implies  closeness  of  observation  or  in- 
spection, and  is  a  term  of  purely  ph^r- 
sical  proportion,  except  when  it  is 
used  analogously  or  metaphorically. 

"  I  confen  I  lore  littleness  almost  in  all 
things ;  a  Kttle,  conrenient  estate,  a  little 
cheerful  house,  a  UttU  eomjpanj,  aad  a  retj 
little  feast."— CoWLSY. 

*'  Thenceforth  I  'gan  in  mj  engriered  breast 
To  scorn  all  difference  of  great  and  small 
8ith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest. 
And  unawares  do  into  danger  fall. 

SPXMSKB. 

'*The  diminutiveness  of  his  figure  was 
totally  eclipsed  hy  the  expansion  of  hu 
ixutruaeu%."^St¥dent, 

**  Whose  corpuscles,  fy  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  swim  easily  for  a  while  in  the 
water.**— -BoYLB. 

LIVELIHOOD.  Living.  Sub- 
sistence. Support.  Maintenance. 
Sustenance. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting 
life,  or  the  life  so  supported,  are  tibe 
ideas  common  to  these  terms. 

Livelihood  stands  to  Living  (A.  S. 
liff  life ;  liban  and  lybban,  to  live)  as 
tue  general  result  to  the  course  or 
means ;  the  getting  of  the  living  being 
the  liveliiiood,  that  is,  occupation, 
calling,  or  work  in  life.  A  livelihood 


[livelihood] 

is  a  calling  or  profession  regarded  as 
the  condition  of  subsistence;  while 
living  is  the  subsistence  itself.  Both 
LivsuHOOD  and  Living  are  restricted 
to  rational  creatures,  whose  mainte- 
nance depends  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions. 

Subsistence  (Lat.  mbrnt^y  to  siu- 
loin)  is  employed  of  what  furnishes 
support  to  animal  life  generally  and 
directly,  as  food ;  while  to  Suppcbt 
(Lat.  mpnortarey  to  convey  to)  is  to  fur- 
nish witn  the  means  of  sustenance  in 
any  shape,  as  money,  food,  and  the 
lilce. 

Maintenance (Fr.matntmir;  Lat. 
mdnuty  the  handy  and  Vincre.  to  hold) 
has  a  wider  meaning,  and  denotes 
generally  the  keeping  up  of  anything 
which  has  to  be  uphdd  in  a  course  ot 
being,  action,  or  operation;  as  the 
maintenance  of  life,  of  the  body,  of  a 
fabric,  of  respectability,  of  splendour, 
of  public  war  or  worship. 

Sustenance  TLat.  sub,  under y  and 
tinerey  to  hold)  aenotes  no  more  than 
means  of  supporting  life,  but  is  not 
restricted  to  animal  life,  beine  applic- 
able to  the  vegetative  life  of  plantt. 
Sustenance  passes  into  the  body  o( 
things ;  not  so  maintenance,  nor  (in 
all  cases)  support.  Livelihood  is 
earned.  Living  is  procured.  Subsis- 
tence accrues.  Support  is  given. 
Maintenance  is  afforded.  Sustenance 
is  imparted.  Unlike  the  rest.  Main- 
tenance and  Support  are  applicable 
to  things  of  the  moral  nature :  as  the 
support  of  eouniKe  and  hope;  the 
maintenance  of  oruer,  cheerfulness,  or 
resolution. 

"  My  lord,  saith  he,  was  never  worthy  man 
80  noblf  bred,  and  of  so  hiffh  descent, 
or  so  fair  livelihood,  and  so  large  rent.** 

URATTON. 

"  'Tis  the  very  profession  and  livelihood 
of  snch  people,  gettinff  their  Uioing  by  those 
practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives."— South. 

"  By  the  means  of  smbsUienee,  I  under- 
stand not  the  means  of  snperflnons  gratifi- 
cations, bat  that  present  eompeteaey  whidi 
every  individual  mutt  possess  m  order  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  derire  a  rapport  from  hia 
indnstnr  in  the  proper  bnetness  of  his  oaU- 
ing."— BiBBOP  H0B8LBT. 

**  By  giving  np  the  belief  of  a  God,  I  throw 
away  all  these  considerations, and  leave  mj- 
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Mtr  utterly  d«stitate  and  titppartleu."-^ 
800TT,  CkritUan,  Life. 

"  All  men  are  sensible  of  the  neeessity  of 
justice  to  maintain  peace  and  order;  and 
all  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  peace 
and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society." — 

HUMB. 

«'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich 
man  maintavu  his  servants,  tradesmen, 
tenants,  and  labourers.  The  truth  is,  they 
maintain  him."— Pai.by. 

<*  The  sheriA  of  Hertford  and  Essex  were 
commanded  to  ward  him  there,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  nutenance  to  be  brought  him." — 

DbJlYTOK. 

LONELY.    SoLiTARv. 

Lonely  conreys  the  idea  of  the 
melmncholy  or  tne  fonaken;  while 
SouTABY  (Lat.  ibUtdritu)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  absence  of  life  or  so* 
ciety.  A  bird  of  solitary  habits  is  dis- 
tin^ished  from  gregarious  birds.  A 
lonely  wanderer  is  not  only  soUtary, 
but  feels  it  in  sadness.  Places  are  soli- 
tary,  as  being  without  inhabitants. 
They  are  lonely,  as  producing  in  per- 
sons the  effects  of  isolation.  So  we  may 
be  lonely,  though  not  solitary,  in 
crowds.  As  the  essence  of  solitariness 
is  separation,  not  the*  feelings  conse- 
(^uent  upon  it,  it  is  a  synonym  of 
nngU ;  as  a  solitary  instance,  tnat  is, 
one,  and  only  one. 

*'To  the  misled  and  lonely  traTeller." 

Shakxspbabx. 
"  Hie  home  onto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  toUtary,** 

Ibid, 

LOQUACIOUS.  Talbative. 
Garrulous. 

The  Loquacious  person  ^Lat  l\iqua- 
cemf  from  1)6^,  to  ipeak)  is  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  talking  continually  or 
ezcessiyely.  TheTALB ativ  e  person  is 
not  necessarily  so  ezclusirely  fond 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  yoice,  and 
likes  talkativeness  in  others  as  well. 

The  Garrulous  person  (Lat.  ear- 
rtt/ttf,  garrirtf  to  chatter)  is  unduly 
communicatiye,  and  fluently  eloquent 
in  imparting  small  and  valueless  in- 
formation. He  tends  more  distinc- 
tively to  talk  about  his  neighbour's 
affairs  and  his  own.  He  is  fiill  of 
petty  experiences,  which  he  occupies 
the  time  of  others  in  detailing.  (Jhil- 
dren  are  often  talkative ;  lively  women 
loquacious ;  old  men  garrulous. 


"  Why  loquaeiiyia  to  be  avoided,  the  wia« 
man  gives  ns  a  sufficient  reason,  Prov.  x.  19: 
*  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wunteth 
not  sin ; '  and  Eccles.  v.  7  :  'In  many  words 
there  are  divers  vanities/  " — Rat. 

"  Pardon,  mv  lord,  the  feeble  gamdity 
of  age,  which  loves  to  diffuse  itself  in  dis- 
course of  the  departed  great." — BUBBB. 

'*  With  such  cautions,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  taikativeneu  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  taciturnity,  Imth  for  our  own 
and  others'  pleasure  and  improvement."— 
Knoz,  Buays. 

LOUD.  Noisy.  Clamorous.  Ob- 
streperous.   Sonorous. 

Loud  (A.  S.  hlud)  is  producing  any 
kind  of  sound  in  a  nigh  degree, 
whether  continuously  or  not.  It  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  sound  itself 
striking  the  ear  with  force. 

Noisy  (O.  Fr.  noisej  Lat.  nauteaj 
disgust,  quarrel ;  but  Littrb  inclines  to 
noxiaf  hurty  damage,  annoyance)  means 
producing  confused,  unmusical, sense- 
less, and  abnormal  sound,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  musical  notes,  or  a 
ratio  of  yibration.  The  loud  deafens 
uH,  the  noisy  distracts  us. 

Clamorous  (Lat.  cldmdref  to  call 
abud;  c/dm^rem,  a  shout)  applies  only 
to  the  unrestrained  and  noisy  exercise 
of  the  human  or  animal  voice,  as  the 
manifestation  of  some  strong  senti- 
ment or  desire. 

Obstreperous  (LaU  ohstrcphv,  to 
malts  a  n4}is$  at)  is  producing  a  dis- 
turbing or  tumultuous  noise. 

Sonorous  (Lat.  s^onuy  sounding) 
is  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
loudness  by  nature,  as  a  sonorous 
yoice,  a  sonorous  metal ;  and  carriev«( 
with  it  no  disagreeableness  of  im- 
pression, on  the  one  hand,  or  musical 
character,  on  the  other,  but  is  simply 
opposed  to  weakness  or  deadness  of 
sound. 

"The  loudett  peals  and  rattlings  of  our 
eonsdenoe. "— Barbow. 

"  The  kinff's  demand  of  a  sapply  pro- 
duced one  of  those  noisy  speeohee  which 
disaflbction  and  discontent  regularly  die- 
ute."— Johnson. 


u 


We  may  much  more  easily  think  to 
damtmr  the  saa  and  stara  out  of  their 
courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of  His  own 
will  by  all  the  vehemcnoe  and  loudness  of 
our  petitioBa.''»8ouTB. 
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**  There  era  who,  deaf  to  med  ambition't 

ceU, 
Would   shrink   to   hear   th'  oMreperoui 

trump  of  fiune, 
Snpremely  olest  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  eon^)etenee,  and  peace." 

BSATTIB. 

*'  They  have  sonorouM  iastrnmente,  bnt 
tbejr  can  be  scarcely  called  instrnmeats  of 
music.'*— Cook's  Voyages. 

LOWER.    Rkduce. 

To  Lower  is  the  simpler  and  gene- 
ric term,  bein^  applicable  to  amrthinff 
which  exists  in  degree,  and  ofwhicn 
that  degree  may  be  altered  for  more 
or  less. 

To  Reduce  (Lat.  r&jud^,  to  brn^ 
back)  is  to  lower  in  a  certain  way, 
that  is,  to  lower  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
clusiTely  internal  standard.  We  lower 
a  bucket  into  a  weU.  We  reduce  a 
substance  to  powder,  the  particles 
being  regarded  as  in  their  individuality 
prior  to  their  existence  in  combina- 
tion. We  reduce  expenses,  that  is, 
make  them  lower  by  bringing  them 
back  to  what  they  have  been  or  ought 
to  be.  We  reduce  an  argument  to  a 
simple  statement  when  we  regard  thi^ 
statement  as  containing  the  primary 
truth  or  meaning,  and  all  elae  as  ac- 
cretion, accident,  or  surplusage.  To 
lower  is  to  reduce  in  respect  to  size, 

3uantity,  rank,  yalue,  and  the  like. 
LS  applied  to  persons,  Lower  relates 
to  moral  estimation  and  social  posi- 
tion, Reduce  to  their  circumstances 
and  resources. 

"  Many  writem  seem  to  haTO  imagined 
that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe."— 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

*'They  resolve  that  all  manner  of  life 
whatsoever  is  generable  and  oorraptiUe, 
or  edudble  ont  of  nothing,  and  retbtabie  to 
nothing  again.'*~Cui>WORTH. 

LOWLY.       Humble.       Modest. 

DirPIDENT. 

Lowly  is  rather  a  term  of  the  natu- 
ral disposition,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses simply  the  social  condition; 

Humble  (Lat.  ^ManXlit),  of  the  spirit 
and  intellect  J  except  when  meaning 
socially  inferior  j  as,  a  humble  station 
of  life.    Humility  is  more  reiexive 


[lowbb] 


than  lowliness.  A  man  by  self-disci- 
pline and  thoughtfttlness  may  become 
truly  humble,  who  is  by  do  means  of 
a  lowly  disposition  naturally.  Hunii»» 
Uty  resembles  modesty ;  but  it  implies 
rather  a  readiness  to  yield  what  is  due 
to  us  than  a  ahrinkmg  from  notice. 
Humility,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
does  not  consist  in  a  disposition 
falsely  to  underrate  ourselves^  but 
**  in  Ming  willing  to  waive  our  rights, 
and  descend  to  a  lower  place  than 
might  be  our  due ;  in  being  ready  to 
admit  our  liability  to  error,  and  lis- 
tening patiently  to  objections,  eveo 
when  they  thwsrt  our  views ;  in  freely 
owning  our  faults  when  conscious  of 
having  becan  wrong;  and,  in  short, 
in  not  being  over-careful  of  our  own 
dignity." 

Modesty  (Lat.  tnddestia)  does  not 
imply  self-distrust,  but  an  unwilling- 
ness to  put  ourselves  forward,  and 
the  absence  of  over-confidence  in  our 
own  powers.  The  modest  man  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  powers,  but  does  not 
vaunt  or  assume  upon  them. 

A  Diffident  man,  on  the  otber 
hand  (Lat.  difldhref  to  distrust)  is 
over-distrustful  of  his  own  powers, 
and,  whether  from  an  exaggerated 
dread  of  fiulure,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  shrinks  from  uDdertaking  what 
he  may  be  quite  competent  to  perform. 
Modesty  and  humility  are  virtues; 
diffidence  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  and 
may  amount  to  a  defect.  The  oppo- 
site to  diffidence  is  confidence;  to 
modesty,  impudence  or  assurance ;  to 
humility  ,priaeorconceiL  Diffidence, 
however,  unlike  the  rest,  bears  the 
additional  sense  of  distrust  of  others. 
In  short,  diffidence  is  distrust.  This, 
when  entertained  of  others,  is  a  kina 
of  suspicion ;  when  of  ourselves^  a 
kind  of  modesty,  or,  in  excess,  a  kind 
of  fear. 

"  As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed. 
So  did  her  araeefnl  height  all  nymphs  ez- 


CONORBVB. 


*'  I  will  invite  all  msnner  of  persons,  oC 
what  manners  or  dispositions  soe  ver.whether 
the  ambitious  or  AiuiiMe-minded,  the  proud 
or  pitiftil,  ingenuous  or  base-miaded«**-— 
Spectator, 


«« 


'  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfol- 
ness  proeeedjng  flrom  the  sense  a  man  ba« 
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of  bis  own  defeets  eonpar«d  with  the  po- 
feetions  of  him  whom  ne  oomes  before  "— 
Bouts. 

"  To  reljr  at  all  Umes  upon  the  care  and 
proteetion  cit  God,  withonfc  nnreaaonable 
aaziet7,di^Ueiice,anddistmtt.''— Clabxx. 

LUXURIANT.     Exuberant. 

Luxuriant  (Lat.  luxtiriciTe,  to  wau' 
fon,  to  grow  in  nUy  luxwy)  applies 
only  to  vegetation  and  what  is  analo- 

{^ouB  to  growtli ;  as  Inzuriant  crops,  a 
axnriant  imagination. 

Exuberant  (Lat.  exitbhvre,  to  he  in 
great  abundance ;  fibery  the  udder)  is  to 
the  prodnction  what  luxuriant  is  to 
the  ^wth}  the  former  denotes  a 
flourishing  life,  the  latter  a  copious, 
and  sometimes  exceseiye,  produce. 
Hence  Exuberance  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  imply  that  kind  of  abun- 
aanoe  which  needs  to  be  restrained, 
as  exuberant  grief,  exuberant  jojr; 
while  Luxuriant  is  never  used  but  in 
a  happy  and  favourable  sense. 

"  Poets  no  less  celebrated  for  the  /tcni- 
rianeu  than  for  the  elegance  of  their  ge- 
nins.  — OteCTTCi*. 

"  So  that  allowing  me  in  my  exvberanee 
one  way,  for  my  dradendes  in  the  other, 
yon  will  find  me  not  nareasonable."— 
BURKS. 


M. 

MACHINE.     Engine. 

A  Machine  (Fr.  maehiney  Lat. 
macMna)  is  a  combination  of  bodies 
adapted  to  transmit  force  and  apply  it 
to  the  production  of  some  specific  work 
or  effect. 

Engine  (Fr.  engin,  Lat.  inghiiumj 
in  the  tense  of' a  machine,  a  war  engine) 
is  more  commonljr  applied  to  machines 
of  the  more  massive  icind  which  pro- 
duce some  difficult  result  by  the  em- 
ployment  of  a  high  degree  of  power. 
Locomotive  machines,  for  instance, 
are  called  engines. 

MADNESS.  Derangbment.  In- 
sanity. Mania.  Frenzy.  Aberra- 
tion.   Aubnation.    Craziness. 

Madness  ^A.  S.  genJtdj  mad)  ex- 
presies  any  kind  or  deeree  of  disorder 
of  the  intellect,  whether  permanent 
or  transient,  casual  or  congenital ;  asy 


hereditary  madness,  the  madness  of 
rage,  or  any  other  passion. 

iNSAHmr  (Lat.  twanVtotsin,  vnheaU 
thxntu)  is  a  more  philosophical  or 
technical  tenn  for  madness,  and  is 

nularly  used  for  all  such  diseaaes. 
}  not  employed,  like  Madness,  of 
passing  derangement. 

Lunacy  has  now  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  meaning,  though  once  used 
to  denote  periodical  insanity  (Lat.  liir 
naiic^ity  one  affected  by  the  moan). 

Derangement,  Alibnation,Abeb- 
ration  are  not  scientific  but  coUoauial 
terms  expressive  of  the  aspects  ot  the 
disease. 

Mania,  Delirium,  and  Frenzy 
denote  excited  states  of  the  disease ; 
Mania  (Gr.  /jum,  madneu),  as  de- 
noting simply  its  violence ;  Dburium 
(Lat.  cfeuniim,  madnett ;  diRrue^ 
from  di^fromy  and  Am,  aj'urrowy  one 
who  goet  out  of  hii  way  in  ploughing  ),  a 
wandering,  inconsecutive  state  of 
mind.  Frenzy  (Gr.  .^(iwT»c,<*!/ia'nMa- 
tion  of  the  brain)  is  applied  to  more 
ordinary  and  temporary  kinds  of  men- 
tal excitement;  as,  a  frenzy  of  rage; 
the  frenzy  of  the  prophet  or  the  poet. 
See  Idiot. 

'*  Festns,  said  Paul,  tbon  art  b«ide  thy* 
self,  mnch  learning  doth  make  thee  wtad,'* 
—Eng,  Bible. 

"  It  is  in  the  highest  de|(ree  improbable, 
and  I  know  not  wnether  it  hath  ever  been 
the  fkct,  that  the  same  deranaement  of  the 
mental  organs  shonld  seise  diilerent  persons 
at  the  same  time,  a  deranffement  I  mean  so 
mnch  the  same  as  to  represent  to  their 
imagination  the  same  objects. " — PAUnr. 

"There  is  a  partial  ineanHy  of  mind  and 
a  total  insanity.  The  partial  wuajutyseems 
not  to  ezease  them  m  the  eommitting  of 
any  oifenoe  for  its  matter  capital." — Halb. 

*'Mame 
Engendred  of  hnmowrs  melanoolike.** 

Craucbr. 

'*  Who  deem  religion  yreiuy." 

GOWPBX. 

'*  The  aberration  of  yonth.'*~HALL. 

Craziness  '{from  eraxe^  connected 
with  Fr.  icnuery  to  break)  is  the  imbe- 
cility of  a  broken-down  intellect,  and 
as  it  were,  a  decrepit  state  of  mind. 
It  is  commonly  the  result  of  age  or 
severe  mental  pressure  or  trial,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  haIlucinaXLQai&> 
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connexion  with  personal  life  and  hiB- 

tory. 

•'  Qrter  bath  emxti  my  wits.** 

Shakbpsasb. 

MAGICIAN.  Nbcromancsx. 
Sorcerer.    Wizard.     Enchanter. 

The  Magician  (Fr.  magicitn,  Gr. 
fAA>«f  )|  waa  one  skilled  in  magic  or 
the  black  art. 

The  Sorcerer  (Lat.  tortiarxia,  lit. 
OM  who  told  fortunes  bit  Uttf  $ortem) 
is  literally  a  diviner  by  lots.  The 
magician  is  looked  upon  as  a  benign, 
the  sorcerer  as  a  dangerous  being. 

Necromancer  (Gr.  nnffAomU, 
necromancy)  pretended  revelations 
from  the  dead.  The  Wizard  was  at 
first  the  vim  man,  afterwards  the 
magician  or  sorcerer.  Aa  the  magi- 
cian had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
blessings  by  his  supernatural  skill, 
and  the  necromancer  divined  by  his 
communications  with  the  dead,  the 
aorcerer  had  the  power  of  hurting  by 
evil  spells  and  oharma,  while  tlie 
wiiard  was  able  by  an  unearthly 
trickery,  to  add  to  or  extricate  from 
the  misfortunes  and  embarrassments 
of  life. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  Enchanter 
(Lat.  incantatorem)  to  bind  by  a  spell 
and  to  enchain  by  illusion. 

MAINTAIN.    Sustain. 

(Fr.  motutcntr,  and  soutenir,  the  Lat. 
mitnu  thiere  and  tustXncre).  To  main- 
tain is  to  keep  in  the  same  state,  to 
•UBtain  is  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 
The  thing  which  iB  not  maintained 
will  chan^,  deteriorate,  or  lapse ;  the 
thing  which  is  not  sustained  will  fall. 
Vigilance  maintains,  power  sustains. 
Power  sustains  the  laws.  The  magis- 
trates maintain  their  execution.  We 
•Qstain  what  is  weak,  and  maintain 
what  is  variable.  You  sustain  assaults, 
effects;  you  maintain  order,  claims, 
and  things  generally  in  their  prooer 
course,  place,  and  condition.  The 
term  Sustain  is  applicable  physically; 
Maintain  is  only  applicable  morally, 
or  to  speak  generally,  the  object  main- 
tained lies  more  remote,  and  is  more 
abstract  than  the  object  sustained. 
Food  sustains  life.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
•a  advance  on  this  to  say  that  health 
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is  maintained  by  temperance.  The 
law  will -maintain  you  in  your  rights 
and  sustain  you  in  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure them.  An  establishment  cannot 
be  maintained  when  the  diminished 
income  of  the  proprietor  is  insufficient 
to  sustain  its  expenses. 

MAJESTY.    Dignity. 

Ma  J  EST  Y  (  Lat.  m^estatem  )  is  purely 
external,  belong[ing  as  a  personal  at- 
tribute to  the  highest  persons  in  the 
community. 

Dignity  (Lat.  dignitatem)  mani- 
fests itself  extemallv,  but  ia  also  re- 
lated to  internal  ana  essential  quali- 
ties, and  may  exist  in  aU  ranks. 
Virtue,  respectability  of  character,  in- 
nocence under  unjust  suspicion,  may 
maintain  a  native  dignity.  Some  noble 
qualities  belong  to  dignity.  Where 
it  is  only  in  external  beanng  it  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self  or  the  station  which  one  holds. 
It  is  the  mean  between  pomposity  and 
insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
imposing  person  and  gorgeous  dress 
may  invest  the  meanest  tyrant  with 
an  air  of  majesty. 

MAIM.    Mutilate.    Mangle. 

To  Maim  (Fr.  subst.  ma/iatfa,  con- 
nected with  Lat.  mancii$^  maimed,  de- 
^ecttt)e,LATHAif  )is  to  deprive  of  the  use 
of  amember  or  limbof  the  body,  ab  as  to 
render  a  person  less  able  to  attack  or 
defend  himself  in  fighting,  or,  by 
an  extension  of  the  term,  less  com- 
petent to  physical  action  and  move- 
ment generally. 

To  Mutilate  (Lat.  mH'^Uare^  to 
maim),  is  to  deprive,  not  only  of  the 
use  of  the  limb  or  member,  but  of 
the  limb  or  member  ittelf,  or  of  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

To  Mangle  ('Low  Lat  mifettiirt,  to 
ditfiguTe  by  vxmnd*;  mang^Marey  to  t9i- 
jure,  Wedobwooo)  is  to  cut  or  bruise 
with  repeated  strokes  or  injuries  in  an 
irregular  manner,  producing  ruptures 
and  laceration. 

'*  Bf  the  antient  law  of  Englaad  he  that 
motfiMd  any  man,  whereby  he  lost  maj  part 
of  his  bodjr,  was  senteiioed  to  lose  the  like 
part. "— BLACKSTOinc. 

'*  The  rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  nec«a> 
saribr  in  a  rerj  mMtUatod  state,  or  reoorded 
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in  man's  mtnKxriat  after  an  impeifeet : 
nar  and  hy  pieeemaal  onlj."— OiterMr. 

'*  Coneiaa  man^en  of  the  homaa  fliee 
diTine  '*  (aakl  of  painten).— Tiokkll. 

MAINTAIN.  Assert.  Vindi- 
cate. .  Hold.    Support.    Uphold. 

Maintain  (Fr.  mainUnir,  Lat. 
maniM,  the  Aand,  and  thiere^  to  hold)f 
in  the  senae  in  which  it  is  Bjnony- 
mous  with  the  other  tennB  here  giren, 
denotes  the  holding  firmly  or  with 
vigour  and  constanej;  while  Hold 
(A.  S.  hmUan)  denotes  simphr enter- 
taining with  any  degree  ot  firmness 
in  argumentative  defence,  and  eren 
without  argument  at  all.  We  hold 
riews,  opinions,  or  belief^  we  main- 
tain,  besides  these,  positions,  argu- 
mentS)  rights,  claims. 

To  Assert  (  Lat.  attirin^  lay  hold  of, 
eiaim)  is  to  laj  down  a  statement  or 
advance  a  claim  in  a  positive  manner, 
as  if  identifying  one's  self  with  it,  and 
being  ready  to  accept  its  consequences. 
Asserting  commonly  precedes  main- 
taining; the  former  bein|^  positive 
declaration,  the  latter  persistent  up- 
holding! afterwards.  We  assert  facts 
and  claims. 

To  Vindicate  ^Lat.  vindieare,  to 
claim)  is  to  defena  with  an  implied 
degree  of  success.  Maintain^  Assert, 
and  Hold  apply  to  things.  Vindicate 
and  SrppoRT  abo  to  persons.  It  stands 
to  justice  as  Assert  and  Maintain  to 
truth.  Hold  is  always  used  of  per- 
sons; Support,  also  of  evidence.  We 
hold  truths  or  convictions ;  we  sup- 
port the  forms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed as  propositions.  To  hold  is 
moral  or  intellectual;  to  support  is 
operative  or  technical.  We  support 
resolution,  plans,  movements,  or  per- 
sons in  their  efiTorts. 
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"Judge  Anderson ,  who  sate  at  the  i 
in  the  coonty  of  Saiblk,  did  a^jodge  it  not 
maaUainabIt,  becaane  it  was  not  spoken 
maUdoasIy.**— Wood,  Athma  Oxonitnses. 

"  Nuw  nothinff  is  more  shamefal  and  nn- 
wettikj  a  natoral  philoiiopher  than  to  astert 
anything  to  be  done  witnont  a  cause,  or  to 
give  no  reason  of  it."— Bat. 

"ForOod, 
Notluna  mcnv  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  viimcaU  the  glorjr  of  His  name 
Against  all  competition."  Hilton. 

"This  is  the    nnity  of  the    Christiaa 


Ohnreh,  the  AoUo^  of  Christ  for  the  head, 
and  not,  as  the  present  Ghoroh  of  Rome 
teaches,  the  houting  of  the  Pope  for  the 
Visible  head  of  it."— Peabck,  Semumt. 

'*The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mjTsterions,  for  all  thinp  are  mysterious, 
but  whether  the  mystery  be  tuppmied  b^ 
eTtdence."— Onjpnr. 

Uphold  {up  and  A.  S.  ftaaicfon,  to 
hold)  is  to  maintain   in  a  state  of 

g>wer,  dignit;^,  strength ;  to  prevent 
om  fiUlinff  into  the  contraries  of 
these^whether  persons,  cases,  feelings, 
principles,  statements,  views,  posi- 
tions, sentiments,  or  opinion.  We 
are  induced  to  uphold  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  truth,  usefulness,  and  some- 
times, It  must  be  added,  self-interest. 

"Honour  shall  uphold  the  humble  in 
spirit."— JS^.  Bible. 

MALICIOUS.  Malevolent.  Ma- 
lignant. 

Malicious  denotes  the  character 
which  delights  in  doing  harm  for 
harm's  sake.  It  mav,  however,  be 
applied  to  parts  of  the  character;  or 
to  manifestations  of  it ;  as  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  anything. 

Malevolent  (Lat.  m^ftvtfZiM)  is 
more  strictly  personal  against  others. 

Malionant  (Lat.mtf/iigfiantem,  part. 
otmiti^naTt  or  art,  to  do  malieiously) 
is  that  which  is  virulently  bent  upon 
harm  or  evil,  and  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  express  the  character  of 
inanimate  influences,  where  the  harm 
is  contemplated  without  the  intention; 
as  a  malignant  ulcer  or  fever.  Mali- 
cious carries  the  idea  of  designing ; 
Malevolence,  that  of  impulse  of  na- 
ture; Mauonant,  intrinsic  vice  or 
hannfnlness. 

"MaUdoua  slander  is  the  relating  of 
either  truth  or  falsehood  tn  the  purpose  of 
ereadag  misery."— Palxt. 

"  £mnlation  is  indeed  flrequently  accom- 
panied with  ill-will  toward  our  rirals ;  but 
tt  is  the  desire  of  superiority  which  is  the 
aetive  principle,  and  the  maUvoleni  aflbc- 
tion  is  only  a  eoacomlfant  dreumstaaee." 
— Stbwabt. 

*'  In  some  connections  maligMty  seems 
rather  more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radi- 
cal deprarity  of  nature  and  maUgnaney  to 
indications  of  this  depravity  in  temper  and 
conduct  in  particular  instances."— GoOAir. 

MANFUL.    Manlt.    Mannish. 
Manful  is  commonly  applied  to 
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coodoct;  Manly,  to  character.  Man- 
ful opposition;  xnknlybnrery.  Man- 
ful IB  in  accordance  with  the  strength 
of  a  man ;  M  anly,  with  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  a  man.  Manful  is  what  a 
man  would,  aa  such,  be  Itkel  j  to  do ; 
Manly,  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
feel  as  well.  Mannish  expresses  the 
unseemly  imitation  or  likeness  to  the 
obaracter  of  a  man,  in  thone  who  hare 
some  other  charscter  to  support ;  and 
so  is  applicable  to  the  coarseness  of 
women,  or  the  assumption  and  preco- 
city of  children. 

*'  Matify  Tirtae»  like  the  snn. 
His  ooune  of  gloriouB  toil  ehonld  ran. 
Alike  diflViung  in  his  flight 
Congenial  joy,  and  life,  and  light." 

Swift. 

'*  I  kiU'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  mach  re- 
pent; 
But  f et  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  talae  vantage  or  base  treachery." 

BHA.KX8PXAIIB. 

"  But,  alas !  the  painted  fkoes  and  manith- 
tusse,  and  monstroos  dtsgnisednees  of  one 
sex."— Bishop  Hall. 

MARINE.  Maritime.  Naval. 
Nautical. 

Ma  BIN  a  (Lat.  mtfrtnuf,  behneing 
to  the  tea),  and  Mabitimx  (Lat. 
tndtitimuSf  meaning  the  same),  both 
mean  belonging  to  the  sea,  but  under 
different  aspects;  Mabine,  to  the  sea 
in  its  simplest  aspect  or  natural  state, 
asi  marine  productions  or  deposits: 
MARrriMB  to  the  sea  as  it  is  employed 
by  man,  or  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
man ;  as  a  maritime  people,  maritime 
trade  or  occupations.  An  analogous 
difference  may  be  observed  iu  the  use 
of  the  terms  Naval  and  Nautical. 

Naval  (Lat.  ndvUit)  is  simply  be- 
longing to  ships;  Nautical  (Lat 
nauttcut,  6«/(m^ng  to  satiors)  belonging 
to  anything  with  which  ships  are  spe- 
cially connected,  or  for  which  they 
are  employed.  A  naval  life,  the  naval 
profession,  a  naval  armament ;  nauti- 
cal discoveries,  a  nautical  almanac. 

**  The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are 
called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  receiveil 
by  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground  and 
snbstrueture  of  all  their  marine  eonstitn- 
'  tions,  was  confessedly  compiled  by  our  King 
Richard  the  First,  at  the  Isleof  Oleroa."— 
Blackstonk. 

"  The  Tietory  of  Dnilins,  as  it  was  ho- 
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noaredatRome  with  the  first  natal  txinm^ 
that  was  9rttx  seen  in  that  city,  so  gare  it 
onto  the  Romans  a  great  enoooragement 
to  proceed  in  their  wars  by  sea.  ~-Ra- 
lboh. 

"  The  noMtieall  compasse.*'— Caxdkm. 

MARINER.    Sailor.    Seaman. 

Mabiner  (see  Mabine)  is  one 
whose  occupation  is  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  ships.  A  Sailob, 
as  at  present  employed,  desig^tes 
one  wno  serres  especially  in  the 
navy;  while  Seaman  is  common  to 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  service. 

MARK.    Lvdicate.    Designate. 

The  proper  force  of  the  verb  to 
Mark  (Fr.  manpter)  is  to  distinguish, 
to  euable  us  to  discern  an  object  by 
peculiar  characters,  eo  that  one  cannot 
misunderstsnd  or  confound  them. 

ITie  proper  force  of  Indicate  (Lat. 
indtcare)  is  to  give  knowledge  and  in- 
formation about  a  subject  which  one 
does  not  know,  or  of  which  one  is  in 
search,  so  as  to  direct  one's  view, 
one's  steps,  or  one's  thoughts  to  see, 
remark,  or  discover  it. 

The  proper   force  of   Designate 
(Lat.  detigndre)  is  to  set  forth   the 
thing  hidcten  by  means  of  the  relation 
of  certain  signs  to  it,  so  that  without 
actually  subjecting  the  thing  to  the 
sight  we  may  know  it  and  be  sure  of 
it.  Marks,  such  as  impressions,  spots, 
stains,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
enable  us  to  know  and  recognize  a 
thing  amid  a  multitude  of  others  of 
the  same  kind  by  some  distinctive  pro- 
perty or  exclusive  feature.     Indica- 
TioNs,8uch  as  gestures,  sign-post8,con- 
ventional  pointers,  show  us  oy  giving 
us  information,  the  object  of  our  search 
or  the  line  of  procedure ;  and  by  di- 
recting us  to  i^  help  us  to  reach  it. 
Signs,  such  as  a  signature,  signals  of 
flags,  telegraphs,  or  beacons,  by  their 
significance   or  demonstrative    force 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  things  or 
arbitrarily  established,  inform  us  that 
a  thing  is,  where  it  is,  or  what  it  is. 
The  hand  of  the  clock  marks  the  hour, 
the  index  of  a  book  indicates  the  page 
on  which  a  certain  article  is  printed. 
The  flag  of  a  ship  designates  the  nation 
to  whicn  it  belongs. 
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MARRIAGL.  Wedding.  Nup- 
tials.   Matrimony.     Wedlock. 

Marri  AG  e(  Fr.  mariage  )  is  properlj 
the  act  which  unites  man  ana  wife ; 

Matrimony  (Lat.  matr^imdnutm, 
uidtnek;  matrenif  a  mother) ^  the  state 
of  such  union,  with  all  its  relation- 
■hipsy  rights,  and  obligations.  Al- 
though marriage  is  sometimes  used 
for  uie  state,  matrimony  is  nerer 
used  for  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the 
old  Saxon  term  for  matrimonjr,  and 
is  a  term  of  leg^  associations;  as 
lawful  wedlock. 

Wedding  (A.  8.  iMddicn,  to  cove- 
nant,  fromiao)  is  employed  only  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage. 

Nuptials  (Lat.  ntiptidiu,  belonging 
to  a  marriagtf  isuptttf  pi.)  is  little  more 
than  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Saxon 
Wedding.  Like  most  Latin  equira- 
lents,  however,  it  has  a  more  dignified 
meaning.  We  should  naturally  speak 
of  a  village  wedding,  and  the  nuptials 
of  a  prince. 

^'  Marriage  Love's  object  ii,  at  whose  bright 

eyes 
He  light*  his  torches,  and  calls  them  his 

skies ; 
For  her  he  wiogs  his  shoulders  end  doth 

Tu  her  white  bosom  as  his  sanctnary.'* 

BsN  Jonson. 

"  The  misiiiterpreting  of  the  Serij^nre 
directed  mainlj  against  the  abases  oi  the 
law  for  divorce  given  by  Moses«  hath 
changed  the  blesaan|f  of  mtUrimimu  not 
seldom  into  a  familiar  and  co-inhabiting 
mischief."— MiLTOK. 

."  Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  daj  of  mar- 
riage !  Behold,  the  greatest  wedding  that 
ever  was  is  thin  day  solemnized ;  heaven 
and  earth  are  contracted;  divinity  iM  es- 
poosed  to  humanity;  a  sasred,  an  indis- 
solnble  knot  is  tied  between  Ood  and  man.** 
— BaBBOW. 

"  The  relation  between  Christ  and  His 
Chorch,  it  is  evident,  must  be  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  adeauately  typified  by  anything 
in  the  material  world ;  and  nothing  could 
be  found  in  human  life  which  might  so 
aptly  represent  it  as  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock"— 
Bishop  Hobslkt. 

"  He  (Earl  Athelwold)  then  besought  me 

for  some  little  space 
?he  UMpticds  might  be  secret.**    Masov. 

MARSH.  Swamp.  Bog.  Quag- 
mire.   Morass.     Fen. 

A  Marsh  (Fr.  maraUf  Low  Lat. 


mariicttf),  ia  a  considerable  tract  oi 
low  swampy  land,  aometimes  covered 
with  water. 

A  Swamp  (old  Norse,  aqwamptky  to 
epla^ ;  Wedgbwood)  is  a  piece  of 
flat  sponey  land  not  coveted  with 
water,  and  of  no  considerable  extent* 
Swamp  indicates  the  character  of 
ptatches  of  land.  Marshes  are  some- 
times 80  extensive  as  to  form  geo- 
S'aphical  features  of  a  country.  A 
OG  is  a  soft  and  treacherous  Hwamp 
covered  with  vegetation,  yet  not  com- 
pact enough  to  bear  more  than  a 
slight  weight  upon  its  sur&ce.  It 
is  this  incompleteness  and  shifting 
character  of  the  ground  which  is 
more  distinctively  expressed  by  (quag- 
mire, aa  it  were  **  quakemire?' 
Morass,  which  is  another  form  of 
Marsh,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  sterile 
and  too  wet  for  pasturage ; 

While  Fen  ^  A.  S.  fen)  is  a  marsh 
producing  reeds,  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
and  a  variety  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

MARTIAL.  Warliee.  Miutary. 
Soldi  ER-Li  IE. 

Martial  (Lat.  martiaUt,  belonging 
to  Mars,  the  God  of  ^or)  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  equivalent  to  Warlike;  as. 
a  martial  or  warlike  people  *  a  martial 
or  warlike  appearance.  However, 
Warlike  lends  itself  better  to  express 
what  belongs  to  war  in  action.  So  a 
martial,  not  a  warlike,  sentence  or 
tribunid  ;  martial,  not  warlike,  law. 

Military  (Lat.  mtUtdritj  bebnging 
to  a  toUier)  is  directly  pertaining  to 
Boldien,  and  so  indirectly  pertaining 
to  war ;  as  military  disciplme,  which 
includes  much  beaides  what  is  peculiar 
to  war,  aa,  for  instance,  punctual 
routine,  provisions,  honours,  ammu- 
nition, roads.  *'The  town  wore  a 
very  military  appearance ;"  that  is, 
there  were  many  soldiers  going  about. 
Soloier-uke  expresses  what  is  ap- 
propriately belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter, conduct,  and  appearance  of  a 
soldier,  and  is  individually,  not  ab« 
stractedly,  applied. 

MARVEL.  Prodigy.  Wonder. 
Miracle.  Monster.  Phenomenon. 

Marvel  (Fr.  merveiUe,  Lat.  mirs 
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6IZtf,  wondetfut)  is  oommonly  •  re- 
lated wonder.  Bot  it  htm  alao  the 
wider  sense  of  a  production  which 
strikes  us  with  admiration  as  a  work 
in  its  kind  of  sarprising  excellence. 

PaoDioY  (Lat.  vrctUgium)  is  an 
nnosoal  portent  of  Nature. 

Wonders  (A.  S.  founder,  umndor) 
are  natural  and  true,  and  owe  their 
character  to  our  inexperience. 

Miracles  (Lat.  mtrorK/um,  a  mar- 
vel, mtrori,  to  wonder)  are  deviations 
from  the  known  and  estahlished  con- 
stitution and  course  of  things,  hein^ 
iupematuraly  as  wonders  are  natural, 
and  marrels,  for  the  most  part,  ficti- 
tious. 

Monster  (  Fr.  monttre,  monstrum,  a 
Hivine  omen,  from  mdnere,  to  tpom,  ad- 
viu)  is  a  marTellous  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type,  being  some  speci- 
nc  form,  wonderful  for  enormia  or 
shapelessneas.  A  marvel  or  a  won- 
der is  complex,  as  a  prodigy  is  simple. 
The  former  are  occurrences,  the  latter 
phenomena.  What  is  wonderful  takes 
our  senses,  what  is  marvellous  takes 
our  reason,  by  surprise ;  what  is  pro- 
digious is  opposed  to  our  experience. 
The  wonderful  is  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon, the  marvellous  to  the  probable. 
Nature  is  full  of  wonders.  The  com- 
mon production  of  an  oak  from  an 
acorn  is  a  wonder.  The  old  romances 
abounded  in  the  marvellous.  Miracles 
attest  the  prophet.  Prodigies  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  according  to 
Livy.  in  the  earlier  Roman  history, 
as  when  a  statue  sweated,  or  a  cow 
spoke  with  the  human  voice.  A  mon- 
ster may  be  a  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  a  freak  of  Nature,  as  the  hydra 
in  one  case,  or  a  calf  wiUi  six  legs  in 
the  other.  Wonder  may  be  renvded 
also  as  the  generic  term  which  oom- 
nrisesthe  rest.  Unrversal  efforts  of 
Nature  produce  prodigies.  Super- 
natural power  works  miracles ;  a  rare 
industry  and  artistic  skill,  or  boldness, 
or  genius  works  marvels.  A  marvel  of 
painting  or  of  architecture,for  instance, 
in  proportion  as  the  laws  and  forces 
of  K  aturehave  become  known,  natural 
phenomena,  as  eclipses  or  electric 
fires,  have  ceased  to  be  prodigies. 
At  tne  Christian  religion  has  become 


established,  the  original  need  of  mira- 
cles has  ceased.  In  proportion  as  art 
spreads,  its  marvels  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  becoming  more  common. 

A  Phenomenon  (Gr.  ^aoifAvm^  m 
thing  thoum)  is  literally  no  more  thao 
an  appearance — hence  a  strikjng  or 
unexpected  exhibition.  Inascientifie 
sense  it  denotes  the  outward  result  or 
illustration  of  a  law,  that  part  of  a 
thing  which  presents  itself  to  our 
obs^vation  as  distinguished  fnun  the 
ground,  substance,  or  unknown  consti- 
tution which  underlies  it  and  puts  it 
forth,  as  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, or  of  the  human  mind. 

"Among  the  various  phenomena  which 
the  humaa  mind  presents  to  our  Tiew, 
there  is  none  more  calcniated  te  excite  our 
cnriontjr  and  oar  wonder  than  the  eommu- 
nication  which  it  earned  on  between  th* 
sentient  thinking  and  actire  principle  within 
OS,  and  the  material  objects  with  which  ww 
are  sorronnded."— D.  StswaRT. 

*'  With  which  they  wrought  rarh  wondroiia 
marvtlt  there.**  Bpxnskr. 

*'  And  jeeterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev*n  at  noonday,  nnon  the  market-place, 
Hootinff  and  shrieking.    When  these  pnv 

tuffiee 
Do  io  eonjointly  meet,  let  not  men  wnj 
Theie  are  their  reason,  they  are  natnral.'* 

8HAKXSPXA.RX. 

"Behold  a   toonder!  they  but  now  who 

seemed 
In  biness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  leas  than  smallest  dwam  in  narrow 

room 
Throng  numberless.**  MiLTOir. 

"A  wnrade,  then,  is  the  eztraordiiiary 
effect  of  some  unknown  power  in  Nature 
limited  by  diTine  ordination  and  authority 
to  its  dreumstances,  for  a  snitable  end.** — 
Orkw. 

"  A  minuter  which  hath  not  the  shape  of 
mankind,  but  in  any  part  evidently  bears 
the  resemblance  of  the  brute  ereation,  hath 
no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  in 
any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  mar- 
riage."^BLACK8TOirx. 

MASS.  Volume.  Dimensions. 
Quantity. 

The  Mass  (Fr.  matte)  is  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  belonging  to  a  boay. 

The  VoLUMS  (Lat.  v^lwnen,  volvhre^ 
to  roll)  is  its  extent  in  le^igth.  width, 
and  depth.  One  judges  of  the  masi 
of  a  body  bj  its  weight,  the  weight  of 
all  bodies  Ming  proportio'&ate  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain. 


[materials] 

Dimension  (Lat.  duMnsianem)  is 
measure  in  •  single  line,  as  length, 
breadth,  height,  Uiickness,  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  aggregate  of  these 
is  expressed  by  the  plural  dimensions, 
it  is  equivalent  to  extent  or  sise. 

QuANTiTT  (Lat.  qiumtitdtem)  is  the 
abstract  quality  of  amount,  the  being 
so  much  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It 
is  that  attribute  of  a  thing  which 
makes  it  capable  of  measurement. 

MASSACRE.  Carnaos. 
Butchery.    Slauohtkr. 

Massacrs  (Fr.  ma$tacre)  denoted 
originally  the  killing  of  victims  for 
sacrifice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  many,  and  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  human  than  of  merely 
animal  life.  It  is  a  term  of  direct 
reproach,  being  the  act  of  treachery 
or  indiscriminate  barbarity. 

Carnaos  (L,  Lat.  ramdtintm,  Lat. 
camem,  JUtn)  is  such  slaughter  as 

{•reduces  a  mass  of  animal  remains, 
t  expresses  the  same  result  as  Mas- 
sacre, but  not  Ae  same  intention. 
After  a  great  battle  there  may  be* 
terrible  carnage^  yet  no  massacre. 
Barbarity,  ferocity,  atrocity  in  all 
their  horrors  dictate 

BvTCB  BRT  (Fr.  bcucheritf  a  slaughter 
hou9i)y  which  points  more  directly  to 
the  character  of  the  person  or  persons 
committing  acts  ot  slaughter  upon 
men,  as  ifthey  were  no  oetter  tnan 
animals. 

Slaughtbr  (A.  S.  iUdn,  to  tniiteyto 
slay)  points  not  so  direody  to  the 
character  of  the  person  as  ofthe  deed, 
and  commonly  denotes  extensiye,  in- 
discriminate, or  superfluous  taking 
away  of  life,  whether  human  or  other- 
wise. It  btBars,  however,  no  neces- 
sary meaning  of  wantonness  or 
cruelty,  but  only  extensiye  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  the  killing  of  a  large 
carcase,  when  it  is  employed  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

MASTER.  Possessor.  Owner. 
Proprietor. 

As  a  synonym  with  the  following. 
Master  ^Lat.  m^'ilsr)  relates  pri- 
marily to  beings  guted  with  life;  the 
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master  of  a  house  is  the  master  of  the 
persons  inhabiting  it.  The  other 
terms  spply  to  mere  goods  as  such. 
Master,  however,  denotes  an  active 
power;  otherwise,  though  one  might 
oe  Possessor,  he  would  not  be  master. 

Owner  (A.  S.  dgnian,  to  possess) 
and  Proprietor  (Fr.  proprietairey 
Lat.  propriusy  one's  otm)  are  essen- 
tially the  same ;  but  the  former  is 
more  familiar  and  employed  of  less 
important  as  well  as  more  important 
possessions.  The  owner  of  a  oook  or 
an  estate ;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate, 
notof  a  book.  Unlike  Master,  these 
three  terms  indicate  not  of  necessity 
active  control.  So  a  minor  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  owner,  proprietor, 
and  possessor  of  his  estate ;  but  he  is 
not  master  of  it  until  he  comes  of 
age.  So  insane  persons  possess  that 
over  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
exercise  control.  Both  Owner  and 
Proprietor  convey,  as  Possessor  does 
not  necessarily,  the  idea  of  right. 
The  possessor  may  have  become  such 
by  mud  or  force  as  against  the  right- 
ful owner  or  proprietor. 

"  When  I  hftve  made  mjuit  master  of  a 
hundred  thouaad  dmchinu." — AnnisoK. 


tt' 


'  Think  of  the  happiaen  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apoatles,  Saints  and  MartTTS,  posses- 
sore of  eternal  glory.**— Law. 


u 


It  is  evident  that  thong h  the  things  of 
nature  are  given  in  eommoa,  jot  man  by 
being  nuister  of  himself,  and  proprietor  of 
his  own  ])erson,  and  the  actions  or  labonr  of 
it,  had  still  in  liimself  the  great  foundation 
of  prupeftjr.  "—Looks. 

MATERIALS.  Matter.  Sub- 
ject. 

Materials  ^Lat.  mathiaUtf  belong- 
ing to  matter)  is  Matter  so  selected 
or  prepared  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
artificial  production;  while  Matter 
denotes,  in  the  aggregate,  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  palpable  and  visible,  as 
distinct  from  the  world  of  mind,  and 
spiritual  conception  or  being.  The 
productions  of  Nature  are  composed 
of  matter;  those  of  art,  of  materials. 
In  their  metaphorical  application  to 
things  intellectual  and  literary,  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it,  as  composed  1^  the 
author ;  the  msteriahi  sre  the  ex.t«c« 
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nal  demenU  whioh  be  imports  and 
aflsimilatei  in  th^  production  of  hia 
work. 

The  Subject  (Lat.  tu^feetum^  th§ 
thing  jflaeedundery  th$  ni^'aet).  in  thif 
case,  IB  that  concerning  whicn  atate- 
menta  are  made,  or  which  is  generally 
brought  into  view  by  diacuaaion  and 
illustration.  In  phuosophy  we  meet 
with  the  compound  term  mbfect- 
mattfr;  this  is  diatinguished  from  ob- 
ieeUmatUr.  The  former  ia  that  with 
which  the  science  ia  directly,  the 
latter  that  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily, but  indirectly,  concerned.  For 
instance,  of  philosophy  at  large,  it 
might  be  said,  that  its  subject-matter 
is  truth ;  ita  object-matter,  happiness. 
It  is  important  to  diatinguish  specially 
between  the  matter  and  the  subject. 
The  matter  is  the  daaa  of  objecta  of 
which  one  treats.  The  subject  ia  the 
specific  object  of  which  one  treats. 
The  Tsrieties  of  the  Gospel  are  the 
matter  of  sermons.  A  nirticular  ser- 
mon haa,  for  instance,  Charity  for  ita 
aubject. 

"  Materials  for  Mcriflce.**— Dbattok. 

"As  thee,  O  Qaeen«  the  matter  of  my 
•ong.*'  BPEMBKB. 

**  This  subjeet  for  heroic  tong 
Pleased  me  long  choosing,  end  Deginnlng 
Ute."  MivroK. 

MATURE.    Ripe. 

Theae  words  illustrate  the  tendency 
so  often  obserrable  of  Saxon  words 
to  adhere  to  the  phyaical  and  literal, 
and  of  Latin  words,  to  the  moral  and 
metaphorical. 

Ripe  (A.  8.  H/»,  r<p,  harvett)  ia 
in  Saxon  what  Mature  (matiinu, 
ripe)  ia  in  Latin.  Ripe  denotea  com- 
plete natural  deyebpment,  or  what  is 
simply  analogoua  to  it ;  aa  a  fruit  ia 
ripe,  or  a  plan  of  action  ia  ripe.  Con- 
aideration,  judgment,  thought,  when 
carried  out  to  toe  full,  are  aaid  to  be 
Mature.  Ripe  belonga  to  what  ia 
ready  to  be  dealt  with  practically ;  Ma- 
ture to  what  haa  had  auffident  time 
beatoweduponit.  A  achemeia  mature 
aa  being  well  digeated,  ripe  aa  being 
fit  for  carrying  out. 

"  When  they  (the  sets  of  men)  be  done 
with  each  modention  that  nothing  in  the 
doing  may  seem  snpeiilaone  or  indigent. 


we  say  that  ihmj  be  matunfy  done." 
T.  Eltot,  The  Gooerncur. 

"  Should  thej  sabmit  ere  our  desigiu  are 

ripe. 
We   both    most   perish   In   the  conunon 

wreck, 
Loet  in  a  geaeral  ondistiogvish'd  rain." 

AoDiaov,  Oato, 
MAY.    Can. 

Can  denotea  power;  May,  proba- 
bility, poaaibility,  and  permiaaion.  I 
can,  or  cannot,  walk ;  that  is.  I  hare, 
or  haye  not,  the  power  to  walk.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  the  neeatiye  Caknot 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  extreme  im- 
probability ;  aa,  '*  Surely  it  cannot  be 
raining  wilJi  this  bright  sun;"  in 
which  casea  it  aeema  to  take  the  place 
of  May  not.  So  we  ahould  aay,  *'  I 
think,  with  the  wind  from  the  aouth, 
it  may  rain  to-day."  But  we  ahould 
not  aay,  '^  Surely,  with  the  wind  from 
the  north,  it  may  not,"  but "  it  cannot 
rain  to-day."  May  Mornegatiyea,  not 
probability,  but  permiaaion. 

MEAN.  Abject.  For  Mean  see 
Base  and  Design. 

The  Abject  (Lat.  a6^'ectu4,  cast 
away,  abfle6r§f  to  east  away)  repreaenta 
the  extreme  of  lowneaa  aa  produced 
by  mentsl  cauaes,  or  aocial  circum- 
stancea.  Abject  melancholy;  abject 
poverty.  It  is  not  a  term  ot  purely 
mond  import.  Abject  misery ;  abject 
superstition;  not  abject  vice.  It  be-  , 
longs  to  the  low,  not  as  it  is  base,  but 
as  it  is  disesteemed.  Abject  ia  also  cha- 
racteristically employed  of  the  apirit. 
It  is  a  term  of  comprehensiye  import. 
It  belonrs  to  the  extreme  of  moral 
and  sociu  humiliation. 

*'  And    banish  hence  these  abject,  lowlj 
dreams.**  Bhak£8PXa.rk. 

MEAT.     Flesh. 

Meat  ( A.  S.  mete)  is  not  a  term 
directly  expressiye  of  any  natural 
substance  in  {particular. whereas  Flesh 
(A.  S.fliK)  is.  In  old  English  Meat 
meant  food.  The  meat'Offering  of  the 
Anglican  yersion  of  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus is  not  flesh,  but  flour.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  as  applied  to  the  ani- 
mal aubstanoe,  meat  is  alwaya  eatable, 
while  the  flesh  of  many  animala  ia  not 
so. 
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MEDITATE.  Contemplate. 
Muse.  Reflect.  Consider.  Re- 
card.    Ponder.    Retolve. 

To  Contemplate  ^LrI.  eontemDldri^ 
part.  conUmpldtta)  u  a  more  oirect 
act  of  the  mmd  than  Meditate  (m£- 
ditdri,  part.  niSditatui)  or  Muse  (Fr. 
tnuaf,  to  loiter  or  trifle),  aa  is  seen  in 
the  difference  of  their  grammatical 
use ;  Contemplate  being  eaaentially  a 
transitive  verb ;  Meditate  and  Muse, 
except  where  ManrrATE  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  intend,  being  followed  by  the 
preposition  upon.  Meditation  is  in- 
ternal ;  contemplation  external.  The 
poet,  for  instance,  meditates;  the 
astronomer  contemplates.  Not  but 
that  we  may  mentally  contemplate  a 
mental  subject ;  yet,  in  that  case,  we 
still  take,  as  it  were,  an  external  view 
of  it,  and  consider  it  in  itself,  and  in 
its  totality ;  when  we  meditate  upon 
it,  we  regard  its  internal  nature,  pro- 
moties,  bearings,  relations,  or  issues. 
Contemplation  takes  in  the  whole  at 
once;  meditation  takes  it  to  pieces. 
Contemplation  ia  fixed  and  suatained 
attention;  meditation  implies  analj- 
sis,  and  ue  viewing  of  a  subject  m 
many  different  waya.  We  contem- 
plate what  is  before  us,  or  present  in 
imagination,  in  fact,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion. We  meditate  on  what  is  absent, 
past,  or  future.  Hence  the  terms  Con- 
template and  MxorrATB  sometimea 
bespeak  practical  purpose  or  intention 
to  act.  To  muae  ia  to  meditate  with 
less  effort  of  mind,  and  is  incompatible 
with  ita  painful  exercise.  We  may 
meditate  on  a  matter  which  has  caused 
us  profi>und  sorrow;  we  should 
hardly  be  said  to  muse  upon  it.  Yet 
Muse  seems  to  denote  more  decided 
absence  of  mind  than  Meditate. 
Musing  belongs  to  the  past,  and,  in 
this  respect,  umike  ContemplIte  and 
Meoxtate,  is  inapplicable  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

*'  He  tb*t  soeiistomB  himself  to  meditate 
upon  the  peatnen  of  God,  finds  theee  qaes- 
tioas  eonciniUkUy  rising  and  sttrnxig  in  his 
heart.**— South. 

"  To  CbntemplaUam's  sober  eye. 

Such  is  the  race  of  man : 
And  they  that  creep  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began.*' 

ORlv. 


*'  There  fiow'ry  hill,  Hymeuos,  with  ths 

soond  , 

Of  bees'  indnstrions  mormor  oft  inrites 
To  stndioQs  mautnjr.'*  Milton. 

Replect  (Lat.  rejieetihre,  lo  bend 
backward*)  applies  toltly  to  the  past. 
It  is  the  turning  back  of  the  mind  to 
meditate  upon  itself,  ita  own  acts  and 
states,  or  what  has  occupied  it,  or 
been  presented  to  it  aa  external  facta. 
Reflexion  is  commonly  said  of  mattera 
of  apeculation  or  moral  action ;  Con- 
sider (Lat.  cen$tdhure),  of  matters 
practical,  requiring  the  use  of  obser- 
vation and  judgment.  We  reflect  upon 
what  we  are  or  shall  be,  have  done  or 
ought  to  do.  We  consider  facta  or 
cases  jiresrated  to  us,  our  present 
condition,  position,  and  resouioea,  and 
what  ateps  we  ought  to  take  for  right 
action.  Meditation  ia  more  involun- 
tary than  reflexion.  We  ponder  and 
take  to  piecea  and  view  in  all  its 
lights  that  which  lies  near  our  hearts; 
but  we  need  often  to  be  stopped  in 
our  career  of  heedlessness,  and  to 
have  our  minds  drawn  off  from  more 
attractive  and  lees  important  things, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  serious  re- 
flexion to  what  we  should  otherwise 
disregard. 

"  Forced  by  reflective  reason,  I  confess 
That  homan  scienoe  is  nncertain  gf^^M." 

Prior. 

*'Bnt  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  kaowest 

well 
Uy  thoughts,  and  seest  what  harmes  that 

I  feel. 
Consider  all  this,  and  rae  npon  my  sore.*' 

Chaucrr. 

To  Regard  (Fr.  regarder,  to  look) 
is  to  look  at  with  attention  or  inte- 
rest ;  hence  to  consider  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  judgment.  This  force 
it  sharea  with  consider;  as,  ''I  con- 
sider or  regard  him  as  a  ftimd."  In 
this  sense  Consider  implies  more  pre- 
vious thought  than  Regard.  '' I  con- 
sider that  he  has  acted  wisely,"  would 
involve  a  more  deliberate  judgment 
to  that  effect,  than  '*  I  regard  hia  ac- 
tion aa  a  wise  one."  The  latter  is  to 
look  upon  in  a  certain  light;  the 
former  is  to  do  this  upon  certain 
grounds. 

Ponder  (LaU  pondthrarty  to  teeig^h) 
denotes  a  long-suatained  meditation 
on  what  ia  of  deep  peraonai  «na^«sc^« 
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*'  He  Talnad  hu  nligion  beyond  hie  own 
ntetf,  end  regardad  not  all  the  oalomniee 
and  repraerhea  of  his  enemiee,  as  long  ae 
he  made  this  his  constant  exerdee— tokeep 
a  eonacienee  Toid  of  offence,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  men.'*— SrnxnTon^KiT. 

"The  modest  qneen  awhile,  with  down- 

cast  ejes, 
I^mdered  the  speech,  then  brieilj  thvs  re- 

pUesL**  Dbtdxn,  VirgiL 

Revolt  b  (Lat.  rKvoJv&v,  to  roll  baek^ 
to  rtfleet  upon)  is  an  analogous  tenn. 
It  if  to  torn  a  thing  over  and  oyer 
repeatedly  in  the  mind,  as  a  material 
saDstanoe  is  tamed  oyer  in  the  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  under  all 
aspects  and  lights.  It  had  formerly  a 
pecoliar  application  to  books  and  read- 
ingy  (ram  the  oldest  books  being  parch- 
ment toUb,  whence  the  word  '*  vo- 
lume." 

"This  having  heard  straight  I  again  re- 

ffobftd 
The  Law  and  Prophets."  Miltok. 

MEDLEY.  Mixture.  Miscel- 
lany. 

Medley  (Fr.  mfUe,  mSUr,  to  mix. 
formerly  maUr)  is  such  a  compound 
as  involves  a  mass  of  ill-assorted,  un- 
related, or  confused  ingredients. 

Miscellany  (Lat.  nutceUanetUf 
mired)  is  a  compound  of  things  which 
are  so  various  as  not  to  stand  strictly 
connected,  yet  may  be  brought  to- 

S ether  for  a  purpose  and  with  method. 
L  miscellany  has  the  diversity  without 
the  incongrui^  of  a  medley. 

Mixture  (Lat.  mixttiro,  a  mixing) 
is  the  more  general  term,  denoting  a 
combination  or  interfusion  of  particles 
or  iagredientSy  which  may  be  either 
congruous  or  incongruous,  propor- 
tionate or  disproportionate,  judicious 
or  injudicious.  A  mixture  may  be  of 
two  ;  a  medley  is  of  more  than  two. 
"  More  olt  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands 

than  sages*. 
She  seems  a  mtdUy  of  all  ages.' 


'*  In  great  villainies  there  is  often  sneh 
a  mtxhare  of  the  fool  as  qnita  spoils  the 
whole  project  of  the  knaye.^— SovTB. 

"  The  miaedkatmmi  matter  I  pvo^oee  to 
give  in  these  sheets,  naturally  eomeidea 
with  the  method  I  have  taken  of  disposing 
them  into  distinct  papers.*'— Observer. 

Meet.    Frr.    Apt. 

Meet  (A.  8.  gim6t,fit^  fropety  and 


[medley] 


this  from  m^tanj  to  meet  withi  thus 
answering  strictly  to  the  Lat.  eon- 
tXnient^  and  the  older  English  coave- 
naent,  m  the  sense  of  Jit)  is  a  moral 
term,  as  Fit  is  both  natival  and  arti- 
ficial or  acquired,  and  Apt  natural 
only. 

«« It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do.**— jln^Ji'. 
canLititrffy, 

"  That  which  ordinary  men  are^  for,  I 
am  qnalifled  in.'*-~4HAKK8PKARB. 

"They  have  not  always  apt  instnr- 
mento.'*— BuRXX. 

MELODY.  Harmony.  Accor- 
dance.   Concord.    Unison. 

Melody  (Gr.  /AtXat^ia,  a  fining) 
is  the  rhythmical  succession  of  single 
notes  in  music,  so  ss  to  form  a  whole 
or  musical  thought. 

Harmony  (Gr.  Af/juinUf  a  fitting  to* 
gethoTf  harmony)  is  tne  concord  oftwo 
or  more  musioil  strains  differing  in 
pitch. 

Concord  (Lat.  eoneordioy  con-,  to* 
gethoTf  and  cor,  eordiSf  tho  heturt)  is 
the  fitness  of  two  or  more  sounds  to 
be  heard  simultaneously,  not  being 
Unisons  (Lat.  unt$6mUf  having  one 
and  th$  cameMund),  t.e.  similar  notes, 
in  different  octave^  sounded  together. 
Accordance  expresses  the  Mstract 
quality  of  which  any  ^ven  concord  is 
tne  specific  illustration.  The  first, 
third,  and  fifth  notes  of  a  key,  bdng 
in  accordance,  form  a  concord  when 
struck  together. 

'*  The  melody  of  birds."    licLTOX. 

*' These  accessory  sounds,  whi<^  are 
caused  by  the  aliqaots  of  a  sonorons  body 
▼ibrating  at  once,  are  called  harmonics, 
and  the  whole  system  of  modem  harmony 
depends  on  them.**— Sir  W.  Jokes. 

"While  kindred  notes,  with  nndnlation 
sweet, 

.Jeoordani  wake  from  all  thy  vocal  strings.** 

ICasoh. 

"  If  the  tme  concord  of  well-tnned  sonnds 

By  unions  married  do  offend  thine  ear. 

They  do  but  singly  chide  thee,  who  con- 
founds 

In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  ahonld'st 
bear.'*  Shaxxspxabx. 

**  They  say  of  two  strings  that  are  perfect 

wuaon$,  touch   the   one,  the  other  alee 

sounds."— I<xiGHTOir. 

MEMORABLE.    Signal. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  facts  or 
exemplifications  of  principle^  proper- 


[memory] 

tiefl,  or  chancter,  but  with  some  little 
difference  of  subject-matter. 

Signal  (Lat.  iigruUit.  belonging  to 
a  tign.  iignutn)  is  usea  of  events  in 
regura  both  to  their  moral  and  their 
hiatoricalyalueor  impt>rtance.  Thus 
we  might  saj,  '<  a  signal  braveiy ;" 
''a  memorable  exploit;"  ''signal," 
not  ''memorable,  "benevolence." 
It  may  be  added,  that  Signal  exoreaaes 
an  already  existent  notoriety;  Memo- 
rable, that  such  notoriety  is  due.  As 
thejr  relate  to  actual  oocurrei^cea,  that 
is  signal  which  is  conspicuously  re-, 
marnible  as  well  as  memorable.  That 
is  memorable  which,  whether  exter- 
nally striking  or  not,  is  to  be  had  in 
remembrance,  for  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance. That  which  is  signal  is  strik- 
ing, conspicuous^  produces  a  marked 
effect  ana  sensation,  having  the  cha- 
racter which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
French  Selat. 

"  These  knowing  no  other  Enropeuu  bat 
fipaniarda,  it  might  be  expected  they  woold 
treat  all  atrangen  with  the  same  cruelty 
which  they  had  so  often  and  so  sigruUly 
exerted  afrainst  their  Spanish  neighlK>ars. 
— Ansoit's  Voyages. 

"  Yet  registers  of  memorable  things 
Would  help,  great  prince,  to  main  thy 

judgment  sound. 
Which  to  the  eye  a  perfect  mirror  brings. 
Where  all  should  glass  themselves  who 

would  be  crowned."       STiEUiro. 

MEMORIAL.    Monument.    Re- 

MINDER. 

Memorial  (Lat.  mhn&ridUf  neut 
of  mimlMaUtfbeUmging  to  memory)  and 
Monument  (Lat.  mUnHmenitan,  a  me- 
tnorial)  have,  etymologicallyy  the 
meaning  in  common,  of  something 
which  puts  in  mind,  or  aids  the 
memory.  They  differ  in  their  appli- 
cations. A  monument  is  public,  and 
purposely  set  up  to  keep  in  general 
remembrance.  A  memorial  ma^'  be 
private,  and  may  keep  in  remembrance 
not  by  the  nature  ofthe  thing,  but  by 
circumstance  and  association. 

Reminder  is  a  casual  and  tempo- 
rary memorial,  and  applies,  as  the 
other  two  do  not,  more  especially  to 
the  future,  in  connexion  with  ob- 
ligations and  intentions  incurred  or 
formed  in  the  nast.  Memorial  be- 
longs more  to  tne  feelings  of  indivi- 
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duals ;  Monvmbnt,  to  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  illustrious  deeds  by 
the  public.  A  memorial  is  the  more 
affectionate;  monument,  the  more 
laudatory. 

"  And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated 
of  his  brethroi,  and  being  sold  oat  of  his 
country,  to  give  such  a  noble  example  of 
fidelity  and  ohastilT,  as  to  stand  a  momir 
memt  of  it  in  Holv  writ  for  the  admiration 
and  imitaCioo  of  all  following  agesP"^ 
BoUTE. 

A  memorial  or  a  reminder  may  consist 

in  words.  Not  so  a  monument,  though 

it  may  bear  them. 

•<  Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  re- 

oordsnow 
Be  BO  momorial,  blotted  oat  and  rased 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  Book  of  lifo." 

liCLTOV. 

"  There  is  an  aetlTO  and  aetoal  know- 
ledge in  a  man  of  whieh  these  outward 
objects  are  rather  the  remindert  than  the 
first  begetters  or  implanters."— MoBS. 

MEMORY.  Recollection.  Re- 
membrance.   Reminiscence. 

Memory  (lee  above)  is  the  generic 
term,  expressive  of  that  capacity  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  retain  the 
knowledge  oi  past  thoughts  or  events. 

Remembrance  (Lat.  rSm£m^drt,  to 
call  to  mind)  and  Recollection  (Lat. 
recoUXgerOf  part.  rtcollectuSf  to  gather 
again)  express,  the  former  the  simple 
action,  the  latter  the  exercise  of  the 
memoir.  **  Do  you  remember  meV* 
"  1  do.  This  implies  no  more  than 
a  state ;  an  impression  has  not  been 
effaced.  Recollect  denotes  an  effort 
often  of  a  complex  character.  *'I 
cannot  recollect  all  the  circumstances 
ofthe  story,  but  I  remember  it  gene- 
rally." 

Rem  inisc  enc  e  (  Lat.  rcmXnUeij  to  rt» 
member),  like  Recollection,  involves 
a  more  decidedly  conscious,  and  less 
spontaneous,  exercise  of  the  memory 
tnan  Remember  ;  but  reminiscence  is 
the  recovery  of  single  traces  or  cir- 
cumstances; recollection  is  a  combi- 
nation of  aeveral.  What  sensibility  is 
to  sensation,  memory  is  to  remem- 
brance. 

"  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo- 
sitory ofthe  memory,  eigniflee  no  more  bat 
this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many 
cases  to  rerire  perceptions  which  it  has  onoe 
had,  with  this  additional  tQntws^^i^ 
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nezed  to  them*  that  it  hu  had  them 
before.*'— Locks. 

"  In  other  cams,  the  T»rioiu  particnlan 
which  compose  oar  stock  of  knowledge  are 
recalled  in  eooseqoence  of  an  effort  of  onr 
wilL  This  latter  operation,  too,  is  often 
called  bj  the  eaoie  name,  memory,  bnt  ia 
more  properly  distinguished  by  the  word 
reeoUectum."— Stswart. 

"P^'*to  imagined,  after  more  ancient 
phtloaopheni,  that  every  man  is  bom  with 
a  certau  rtminiseenct,  and  that  when  we 
seem  to  be  tanght,  we  are  only  pnt  in 
mind  of  what  we  knew  in  a  farmer  state." 

— BOLHrGBROKS. 

*'  And  so  likewise,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, religion  is  expressed  by  the  re- 
nunAnutcB  of  God.  Now,  Teutenortnct  is 
the  actual  thought  of  what  we  do  habi- 
tually know.  To  remember  God  is  to  hare 
him  actually  in  our  minds,  and  upon  all 
proper  ooeasions  to  reriTe  the  thoughts  of 
Him."— TXIXOTBOK. 

Reminiscence  ia  intermediate  between 
remembrance  and  recollection,  being 
more  conscious  and  ener^tic  than 
remembrance,  bnt  less  particular  and 
detailed  than  recollection.  Rkminis- 
CENCE  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  faint,  and,  as  it  were,  ahadowy 
remembrance. 

MENTION.    NoTic«. 

A  Mention  (Lat.  mentionem)  is 
more  explicit  than  Nones  (Lat.  no- 
ttttoy  knowledge),  in  one  sense  of  the 
term  Notice,  and  less  so  in  another. 
Mention  commonly  means  the  simple 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  in 
words,  without  further  account  or 
treatment  of  it.  Notice,  as  it  is  purely 
mental  and  is  synonymous  with  obser- 
Tation.  falls  short  of  this.  On  the 
other  nand,  as  synonymous  with  an- 
nouncement. Notice  is  more  explicit 
than  Mention,  being  the  formal  men- 
tion of  something  by  way  of  informa- 
tion. In  both  senses,  however,  there 
u  in  NoTicB  a  more  active  excitement 
of  attention  in  our  own  mind  or  in 
that  of  another.  We  mention  a  fiict  as 
such ;  we  give  notice  of  it,  as  being  a 
matter  of  interest  to  others.  So  much 
leas  liyely  is  the  sense  of  Mention  than 
that  of  Nones,  that  the  word  some- 
times means  little  more  than  the 
utterance  of  the  name  of  a  person 
or  an  object,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample:— 

"  Now  the  mentien  (of  Ood*s  name)  isTain 


[mention] 

when  it  is  useless,  and  it  is  useless  when  it 
is  neither  likely  nor  intended  to  senre  any 
good  purpose."- Pauet. 

*'  But  they  persisted  deaf  and  would  not 

seem 
To  eounfc  them  things  worth  notsee.** 

MlLTOll. 

Yet  Notice  is  never  a  word  of  strong 
meaning :  we  may  be  said  to  notice 
with  our  minds  anything  which  we 
do  not  overlook,  and  with  our  lips  any- 
thing which  we  do  not  pass  over  in 
silence. 

MERCILESS.    Unmerciful. 

The  former  is  actively,  the  latter 
passively,  deficient  in  mercy.  The 
man  who  is  bent  upon  retaliation  or 
retribution,  and  will  not  listen  to  any 
pleading  or  possible  extenuation  of 
the  offence  is  U  nmerciful.  If,  when 
the  time  of  vengeance  is  come,  he 
sanctions  or  inflicts  excessive  pain 
upon  the  offender,  he  is  Mebcilsss. 

"  MerciUts  to  dying  sinners  in  stopping 
up  the  passages  of  repentance  and  salvation 
againvt  them."— BouTH. 

"  The  temple  is  of  no  use  without  aa 
altsr,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without 
mercy.  God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of 
an  loimerq/W  man."— Bp.  Tatlor. 

MERCY.  Clemency.  Leniency. 
Compassion.  Pity.  Commisera- 
tion.    Condolence.    Sympathy. 

Mercy  ( Fr.merci,  Lat.  menedem)tiha 
relation  to  the  infliction  of  retaliation 
or  punishment,  and  denotes  in  general 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  superiors 
in  power  whether  by  authority  or  by 
circumstances  not  to  exact  all  the  suf- 
fering from  an  offender  which  would  be 
due  on  the  score  of  his  offence ;  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  not  to  exact  the  whole 
amount  of  what  is  due  on  the  score  of 
any  obligation  when  the  rendering  of 
it  would  inflict  pain  or  privation. 
Mercy  is  judicial  in  its  character, 
without  sentiment,  and  laying  hold  ot 
external  circumstances  which  may 
warrant  a  diminution  of  punishment, 
1 1  is  a  moral  and  especially  a  Christian 
duty  in  all.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  not  interfere  with  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice. 

Prrv,  on  the  other  hand  (Fr.  pitiS^ 
Lat.  pietatem)  is  more  purely  peraonal 
and  emotional,  not  discriminating 
calmly,  as  mercy  does,  between  cir- 
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comBtances  which  do  and  do  not  di- 
minish the  culpability  of  the  indiri- 
dual,  or  are  aftectea  by  his  moral 
character.  Moreorer.  merer  is  felt 
or  exercised  toward  those  who  are  in 
our  power;  pity,  to  such  as  may  not 
be  so.  The  judee  may  hare  mercy 
upo^  the  crimimu  or  not.  The  crowd 
may  pity  him  or  not.  We  pity  others 
as  iufferen.  We  are  mercitul  to  them 
M  offendtrs. 

Compassion  (Lat.  compauwnemJ'el- 
iow'fuling)  and  j)ity  are  much  alike ; 
but  compassion  is  such  fellow-feeling 
in  trouble  ss  somes  from  an  eaual; 
pity,  such  as  comes  irom  one  wno  in 
some  sense  is  a  superior.    We  should 
feel,  for  instance,  pi^r,  not  compas- 
sion, for  a  dumb  animal  orerburdened, 
or  in  any  way  ill-treated.    Pity  often 
implies   an  approach   to  contempt, 
which  compassion  never  does,  hanng 
in  it  more  of  tenderness,  and  less  of 
weakness.    We  compassionate  those 
into  whose  state  or  feelings  we  may 
conceive  ourselves  as  entering.    We 
may  pity  those  with  whom  we  feel  at 
the  tune  nothing  in  common,  as  the 
reckless  or  the  silly.    Hence  a  high- 
^irited  person  will  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation to  be  an  object  of  pity.    The 
martyr  or  the  dying  hero  are  not 
objects  of  pity.    The  object  of  pity, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  suffering  not 
wholly  unmerited,  but  the  result  of 
faults  rather  than  crimes,  as  shown  in 
characters  of  common  stamp.    Pity  is 
a  quality  belonging  to  rational  beings 
in  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  the 
feeling  extending  to  inferior  creatures 
so  far  as.  like  themselves,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  suffering.     It  sleeps  in  the 
human  heart  till  awaked  by  the  sight 
of  agony  or  misery,  or  the  cry  of  pam. 
He  who  is  without  pity  is  cruel.  The 
love  of  the  divine  Father,  Christianity 
teaches  us,  is  infinite  pity,  the  love 
of  the  incarnate  Son  is  infinite  com- 
passion. 

'*  The  Lord  is  loo^-taffiBriiig,  and  of  great 
"•^cv*  forgiTing  iaioiiity  and  traaegreition, 
and  by  no  meane  dearing  the  gnilty."— 

'*  Hie  ikte  eompattion  in  the  victor  bred. 
8tem  as  he  wae,  he  yet  revered  the  dead." 

Popx. 

"  Oaghtest  then  not  to  have  had  eomjMt- 
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turn  on  thy  feUow-aervant,  evex  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee?"— JB»6/e. 

-  Clbmzncy  (Lat.  clan$ntia)  and  Ls* 
NiENCY  (Lat.  taiirty  to  lojien).  like 
Mercy,  are  employed  not  of  sufoing 

fenerally,  as  Pmr  and  Compassion, 
ut  in  regard  to  offenders  or  merited 
punishment.  Clemency  lies  rather  in 
the  disposition  of  the  person;  leniency, 
in  the  character  of  the  act.  We  speak 
of  lenient,  but  could  not  speak  ot  cle- 
ment, punishment.  Clemency  is  a 
magisterial  (quality,  a  virtue  or  not 
according  to  circumstances.  It  lies  in 
the  discretion  of  individuals,  and  so 
may  be  exercised  in  a  mistaken 
manner. 

Sympatby  (Gr.  nfAwaStta,  fiUow- 
feeling)  is  literally  a  fellow-feeling 
with  others,  whether  in  joy  or  grier. 
It  is  now  commonly  restncted  to  such 
a  feelinff  under  pain  or  trouble,  and 
so  nearly  resembles  Commiseration 
(  Lat.  eommXtHriref  to  pity^  to  exeiu  com' 
jMusiM);     but    sympathy    involves 
equality,  while  commiseration  may, 
and  most  amunonly  does,  imply  in- 
ferioriu  in  some  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  suffering  party.    Commiseration 
may  be  regwded  as  standing  midway 
between  pity  and  compassion,  having 
less  contempt  than    pity,  and    less 
generosity   than   compassion.      Yet 
commiseration  is  a  softer  emotion  than 
compassion.    We  speak  of  a  barren 
compassion  more  often  than  of  a  barren 
commiseration,  as  if  the  former  were 
more  easily  assumed  than  the  latter. 
May  we  not  say  that  where  both  are 
equally    sincere,  compassion  is  the 
more  noble,  commiseration  the  more 
tender?  Clemency  is  used  analogously 
of  other  forces  than  human  action ;  as 
the  clemency  of  the  seasons.    It  de- 
notes no  more  than  an  indisposition 
to  employ  rigorous  measures,  where 
it  is  used  of  persons.    Leniency  ex- 
presses the  ftct  of  such  absence  of 
rigour,  and  is  applicable  to  Uie  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  conduct.     VVe 
may  judge  as  well  as  treat  leniently. 
In  some  such  cases  the  leniency  may 
come  of  other  kinds  of  disposition  be- 
sides  compassion;   and  accordingly 
leniency  is  not  so  purely  moral  as  de- 
mencjr.  Prejudice,  weakness,  or  even 
guilt  in  onnelves,  may  induoa  ^s^  Mk 
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rward  the  chAimcter  or  oonduct  of 
otoen  with  leniencj. 

"  I  know  70a  are  more  cUmgmt  tlum  wild 

men. 
Who  of  Uieir  broken  debtors  take  a  third. 
A  tizth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrire  agam 
On    their   abatement.      That'e    not    mj 

desire." 


"  Say  that  my  lenity  shall  srant  joor  prayer. 
How  for  the  fiitare  shall  I  rest  sssored 
or  your  allegiance  ?  "  SMOLLm. 

"  Common  ezperienoe  is  my  gnide«  and 
that  must  have  informed  everybody  how 
much  we  eontinually  tympathige  with  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  the  company 
among  whom  we  conTerse."  —  Bramcb, 
JUgJU  of  Nature. 

"  There  is  one  kind  of  rirtne  which  is  in- 
born in  the  nobility,  and  indeed,  in  moet  of 
the  ancient  families  of  this  nation  ;>-they 
are  not  apt  to  insult  on  the  misfortunes  of 
their  oonntr^en.  But  you,  sir—I  may 
tell  it  you  without  flat teiy— hare  gnited 
on  this  natural  commiseration,  and  raised  it 
to  a  nobler  Tirtue."— Drtdsw. 

CoNOOLCNCE  (L«t.  eondlMhtf  to 
suffer  with)  is  to  sjrmpathy  u  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  to  the  feeling  it- 
self. 

"  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance. 
As  these,  perhaps ;  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent." 

MiLTOH. 

MERIT.    Desert.    Worth. 

Of  these,  Desert  (O.  Fr.  deurte^ 
from  dtHTviry  to  deserve)  aod  Merit 
(  Lat.  mtiiium^  from  mlirerij  to  deserve) 
have  the  twofold  meaning  of  the 
moral  quality  or  relationship  of  good 
and  of  eyil  deserving;  though  the 
noun  when  used  without  qualiScation 
is  assumed  in  a  favourable  sense  and 
without  the  uncertainty  which  belongs 
to  the  verb,  while  Worth  (A.  S. 
toecrdh)  is  employed  only  in  a  fitvour- 
able  sense.  Worth  is  the  intrinsic 
and  permanent  value  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  belongs  to  the  per« 
sons.  Merit  belongs  to  the  action 
and  particular  case.  The  verb  Merit 
is  stronger  than  the  verb  Deserve. 
'^  He  deserves  a  reward/'  would  imply 
no  more  than  that  there  is  a  fitness  in 
the  case  for  such  reward.  ''  He  merits 
a  reward,"  that  there  would  be  an 
ix^ustioe  in  withholding  it.  Worth 
describes  the  qualities;  merit,  the 
actions  of  a  man.  Merh*  and  Desert 
are  well-nigh  identical  in  meaning; 
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but  MuiT  is  used  more  abstrmctedlv ; 
as,  '^  the  merits  of  the  case ; "  "  the 
merits  of  a  literary  production.**  It 
represents  excellency  less  strictly  in 
connexion  with  its  dues  than  does 
Desert,  which  always  takes  into  ac- 
count some  correspondent  treatment 
of  persona. 

Worth  belong  directly  to  moral 
character.  Merit  may  accrue  from 
what  is  excellent  in  other  ways,  as 
literary  merit. 

"  High  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  loortA,  not  substance." 

M1Z.TOV. 
"All  power 
I  ffive  thee.    Beign  (br  ever,  and  aasw&fi 
Thy  merUt,"  Miltov. 

"  Fame  due  to  vast  duert  is  kept  in  store. 
Unpaid  till  the  deserrer  is  no  more." 

COVGRKTX. 

METAMORPHOSE.  TransM' 
OURE.    Transform.    Transmute. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  Metamor- 
phosed (Gr.  /t*tTa/A«g^e'iCy  transfoT' 
mation)  when^  the  identity  being 
preserved,  the  form,  or  particles  com- 
posing it  are  entirely  changed. 

TRANSFiouRATioN(Lat.  trantfigitra^ 
tumsm)  is  such  a  marked  change  as 
still,  however,  leaves  the  original 
figure  or  form  plainly  discernible. 

Transformation  (Lat.  tronsforma' 
tionem)  is  the  normal  or  permanent 
change  in  the  form  of  bodies,  which 
is  the  result  of  internal  laws  of  growth ; 
as  the  transformation  of  a  caterpillar 
into  a  butterfly. 

Transmutation  (Lat  tronsmuta- 
Honenij  a  transpontion)  is  employed 
more  commonly,  not  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  particles  which  constitute  it. 
Transformation  usually  does  not  go 
beyond  a  change  of  visible  appearance; 
as  the  transformation  of  an  actor  by  a 
ch.ange  of  dress.  Metamorphosis  iA 
change  of  internal  structure  alao. 
Narcu»us  was  not  only  transformed 
into  the  likeness,  but  metamorphosed 
into  the  substance,  of  a  flower. 
Transfiguration  and  Transmuta- 
tion denote  the  highest  deeree,  the 
former  of  spiritual,  the  tatter  of 
material,  change.  Our  Saviour  waa 
transfigured  upon  the  mount.  It  was 
supposed  that  thp  philosopher's  stona* 
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if  foundy  would  tnnsmute  other  rob* 
stances  into  ffold.  Metamorphosb  is 
a  term  whicn  belongs  peculiarly  to 
the  region  of  mythology  and  fable ; 
Transformation  to  the  natund  order 
of  things.  A  metamorphosis  is  com* 
monly  a  manrellous,  unexpected,  pro* 
digious,  complete  change  of  fonn. 
Transformation  is  the  only  one  of  the 
terms  which  lends  itself  to  express  a 
purely  moral  change  of  character,  as  if 
a  sinner  should  be  transformed  into  a 
saint.  There  was  a  mystical  and  theo- 
logical use  of  this  term.  By  sustained 
and  intense  contemplation  of  God,  the 
Boul  might  be  transformed  into  the 
Deity. 

"  Thai  men  my  Lord  be  nutamorphoud 
¥ti3m.  wemelj  ahape  to   bjrdi  and  ngly 
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"He  WM  tran^igyred  before  them."— 

"Thiu  it  most  be  in  oar  trantfornuxUon 
oawmrda.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  doth  thne  alter 
as  throngh  grace,  whiles  we  are  yet  for 
easenoe  the  same."— Bp.  Hall. 

"  That  perpetual  eoorse  of  trMumadation 
which  the  matter  of  hnmsa  bodies  rxaM,** — 
Scott's  CkriiUan  Life. 

METAPHOR.  Figure.  Simiu- 
TUDE.     Simile. 

Figure  {IaX.  ftguray  shape^Jigure 
4>fspeech\  as  here  referred  to,  is  a  rhe- 
torical mode  of  expressing  abstract 
ideas  in  words,  suggesting  pictures 
drawn  from  the  world  of  sensible 
images. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  ftiro^^a)  is  a 
SiMiUTUDE  (Lat.  HmXtttudinem,  like' 
nesSf  a  timiU)  conveyed  in  a  word,  as 
a  similitude  is  a  comparison  by  an 
image  conveyed  in  more  than  one 
term.  As  **  a  torrent  of  eloquence," 
is  a  metaphor.  **  His  words  flow  like 
a  stream, '  is  a  similitude.  The  Simile 
is  the  root  idea  ofwhich  the  similitude 
is  the  rhetorical  amplification.  The 
simile  is  a  matter  of  thought ;  the  simi- 
litude, a  feature  of  style. 

"  In  all  langna^  the  series  of  physical 
eaoses  and  effects  is  nutavhorieaUy  likened 
to  a  chain,  the  links  of  wfiich  are  supposed 
to  be  indisooloblx  and  necessarily  connec- 
ted."—D.  Stewart. 

"  The  Temple  ot  Jerosalem  was  reallie 
the  materiall  temple,  mnd  JljptrativeUe  it 
was  the  bodie  of  Cnrist."— Fox,  Martyn. 

*  *'  8aeh  is  the  nmOitwU  between  Judaism 


the  aaeteat  stoek,  and  Ohristiaaity  which 
was  engrafted  upon  it."— GiLPDr,  Sermons, 

**  SimiUi  always  fail  in  some  part."— 
Locks. 

MIGHTY.  Strong.  Powerful. 
Potent. 

Mighty  (A.  S.  miht,  m^fct)  denotes 
the  possession  ot  foroe  or  power  of 
any  kind,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  posses- 
sion of  ample  resources  for  enectiTe 
action ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 

Strong  (A.  S.  stnmg)  is  a  term  of 
great  simplicity  and  breadth,  denoting 
physical  power  in  action,  in  endurance, 
or  in  resistance,  the  possession  of 
ample  resources  of  action ;  denoting 
also  that  which  is  moralhr  or  logically 
cogent  or  influential,  efficacious,  sti> 
mulating,  well-established,  yigorous 
by  nature^  or  enei^etic  on  a  specific 
occasion. 

PowBRruL,  according  to  its  deriva- 
tion (Fr.  pouwnr)y  denotes  thecapabi* 
lity  of  producing  great  effects  or  any 
kind,  which  is  also  the  definition  ot 
Potent  (Lat.  patent,  part,  otposte,  to 
be  abU)  ;  but  Potent  is  not  so  com- 
monly employed  of  directly  physical 
force,  but  of  physical  and  moral  in- 
fluence, or  of  influence  alone.  A  power- 
ful arm  or  blow.  A  potent  remedy ; 
a  potent  prince.  Mighty  expresses 
the  union  of  majesty  with  streng^th, 
and  belongs  peculiarly  to  living 
beings.  It  would  be  only  bj  an  effort 
of  the  imagination,  attrioutmg  to  it  a 
kind  of  personality,  that  a  machine 
could  be  called  mighty.  Nor  in  this 
case  should  we  say  strong^  but  power- 
ful, unless  we  meant  that  it  was  firmly 
constructed.  Strong  and  Powerful 
are  both  used  of  physical  force:  the  ^ 
latter,  both  of  that  which  is  mechani- 
cal and  that  which  is  muscular ;  the  for- 
mer, only  of  that  which  is  muscular.  In 
their  application  to  persons,  a  power- 
ful man  is  strong ;  but  a  strong  man 
15  not  necessarily  powerful.  Strong 
is  more  appropriately  used  of  those 
who  are  or  sound  constitution  and 
firmness  of  body,  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  much  fatigue ;  Powbrful,  of 
those  who  can  put  forth  great  force 
at  the  moment.  Power  is  active  in  its 
signifidation ;    strength,    active   and 
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panive.  A  ftronr  mind  ia  finn,  and 
not  eaidly  shaken  oj  adrerae  circum- 
BtanoM.  A  powerral  mind  exerU 
strong  influenoe  over  others. 

"  Omt  Gonnood.  haviag  with  huge  nugk- 

tiiuu 
Ireland  mbdaed,  and   therein   fixed   hit 

throne.**  Spknsbb. 

"  Heceued ;  ud  nest  him  Meloeh,  •eeptr'd 

king,  ' 

Stood  Dp,  the  Mtrrmgest  nnd  the  flereeit 

■pint 
That  fought  in  henren,  now  fiereer  bj  de- 

spur.**  HiLTOK. 

'*  Stroy  and  snbetantieJ,  it  hath  etnod 
against  afl  the  storme  of  liMtioQS,  both  of 
belief  and  ambition,  whieh  so  powerfidly 
beat  npon  it."— Dakikl. 

'*  Hi*  fonnder'a  merit  was  the  merit  of  a 

Sntleman  raited  bythe  arte  of  a  eonrt  and 
e  protection  of  a  woliey  to  the  eminence 
at  a  great  and  patent  lord.**— BuRKl. 

MIMIC.  Imitatk.  Ape.  Mock. 
Simulate. 

To  Mimic  (Lat.  adj.  mtmVcuj)  is  to 
ridicnle  by  imitation  of  what  i»  per- 
sonally peculiu*. 

To  Imttatk  (Lat.  tmXtari,  part,  ^mt- 
tdtut)  is  the  |^neric  term,  of  which 
the  rest  are  kinds,  having  the  broad 
sense  of  following  as  an  example  or 
pattern,  or  producing  an  external  sein- 
olance  of  anything,  and  is  applicable 
both  to  physical  production,  and  to 
moral  conformity  of  conduct.  To 
Ape  is  servilely  to  imitate,  especially 
in  externals,  commonly  implying  the 
inability  to  imitate  bibber  peculiari- 
ties, and  better  worth  imitatmg.  llie 
term  does  not,  like  Mimic,  involye  con- 
temptuous imitation. 

Simulate  (Lat.  HmiUire;  ^ftHliSf 
like)  expresses  that  kind  of  imitation 
which  amounts  to  a  fictitious  exhibi- 
tion of  character,  the  wearing  of  an- 
other's appearance,  the  comp<»tin^  of 
one's  self  so  as  to  M  mistaken  for  him. 
It  is  rhetorically  applied  to  things  as 
well  as  persons ;  so  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  hysterical  disorder  that  it  simulates 
different  diseases. 

Mock  (Fr.  moquer)  denotes  such 
action  as  manifests  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt. A  derisive  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal peculiarities  is  an  easy  and 
natural  way  of sho  wing[  such  contempt ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  only 
way,  mockery  includes  the  idea  of  per- 
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sonal  insult  and  derision  in  any  man* 
ner  openly  indicative  of  ooatempt, 
even  tnoagh  there  be  no  mimicry  in 
the  moddng.  The  object  of  mockery 
is  to  make  a  man  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible in  his  own 'eves.  It  iodi' 
cates  the  worst  conceivable  dispo8itio»i 
towards  him,  and  so  is  the  mosi|  irr^ 
oonoilable  insult.  It  is  hatred,  out  • 
rage,  and  contempt  in  one.  Yet  effec- 
tive as  it  is  in  itself,  it  indicates  weak- 
ness  of  mind  in  those  who  employ  it. 

**  When  ftill-grown,  vanity  it  the  wont  of 
▼icet  and  the  oeeational  mimic  of  them  all. 
It  roaket  the  whole  man  false."—  BuBXK. 

'*  Imitation  it  a  faenltie  to  ezpresve  trne- 
lie  and  perfltelie  that  example  which  je  go 
abont  to  folow."— AsCHAM. 

**  The  people  of  England  will  not  (tpe  the 
fsthiont  thej  have  never  tried,  nor  so  back 
to  those  which  they  hare  found  mitenievons 
on  trial."— BuBKX. 

"  And  manj  a  fane  he  reared  that  still  snh- 

lime 
In  many  pomp  hat  mo^ed  the  stealth  of 

time."  Wabtok, 

'*  The  first  smooth  Ctesar's  art  caressed. 
Merit  and  virtue  nm*Uatinff  me." 

Thosoov. 

MIND.  Intellect.  Spimrr. 
Soul. 

Mind  (A.  S.  mj/nd)  is  taken  to  de* 
note  the  whole  rational  facul^  in 
man,  the  power  of  iudgment,  and 
sometimes  a  particular  state  of  the 
judgment ;  a  bias  of  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral  nature;  a  judp^ent  or 
opinion ;  an  inclination  or  desire. 

The  Intellect  (Lat,  intellectut)  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  faculty  of 
man's  nature,  by  which  he  knows,  as 
distinguished  from  those  by  which  he 
perceives  only  or  desires;  especially 
ois  capacity  for  the  higher  iorms  of 
knowledge.  The  word  was  formerly 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Spinrr  (Lat.  ^trVtiu,  brtath%  and 
Soul  ^A.  o.  idwl)  both  denote  that  in 
a  man  s  nature  which  is  not  his  body ; 
but  Spiarr  is  used  relatively;  Soul, 
ahsolutely.  Spirit  is  employed  when 
some  idea  ofthe  body  which  it  tenants, 
or  has  tenanted,  is  still  in  the  mind ; 
Soul,  as  denoting  man's  hirher,  spiri- 
tual, and  immortel  self.  ^  hen  taken 
by  themselves,  Spirxt  often  expressos 
energy  of  moral  resolution;    Soul, 
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energy  of  feeling.  A  spiritlets  per- 
formance ;  a  Bonllefs  composition. 
Mind  is  oppoeed  to  matter;  soul,  to 
body ;  spirit,  to  flesh.  The  intellect 
is  often  coupled,  and  even  contrasted, 
with  the  wul. 

"  First,  in  man's  titind  we  find  u  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  tmth  of  vretj- 
thing. 
Which  is  co-natoral,  and  bom  with  it. 
And  from  the  essence  of  the  seal  doth 
spring." 
Uaviss,  Immortality  of  the  Smil. 

"  The  priTilege  of  a  mnch  nearer  access 
than  is  allowed  ns  to  contemplate  God's  per- 
fections, the  adTantage  of  haring  inoom- 
psdrably  more  iUnminated  inUUeO*  to  appre- 
hend them  with."~BoTl.B. 

"  Or  nnsphere 
The  rpirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  ftnrsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshj  nook." 

MiLTOK. 

"  Four  different  opinions  hare  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  origin  of  hnman 
souU :  1.  That  thejr  are  eternal  and  divine. 
2.  That  thej  were  created  in  a  separate 
state  of  existence  before  their  union  with 
the  body.  3.  That  they  hare  been  proper 
gated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam, 
who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  poeteritj.  4. 
That  each  sonl  u  occasionally  created  and 
embodied  in  the  moment  of  eonception." — 
OiBBOir,  Dednte  and  Fall, 

MISCONSTRUE.  Misinterpret. 

The  difference  is  slight  between  the 
usages  of  these  terms ;  yet  Mucon- 
STRVS  (prefix  mt«*,  the  Fr.  m<s-, 
which  is  the  Ijit.  mYniM,  and  eon- 
ttrtuhrtf  to  eotiMtruet)  seems  more 
commonly  employed  of  things  of 
which  the  meaning  has  to  be  ga- 
thered by  inference;  Misinterprkt 
(Lat.  inttrju-^temy  an  int9q»r€ter)y  of 
those  of  which  it  is  directly  expressed. 
Hence  we  should  say,  "  to  misinter- 
pret words  or  actions;"  ''to  miscon- 
strue motires."  The  simple  rerb  Con- 
strue stands  to  sentences  as  Inter- 
pret doea  to  words.  Misconstrue 
seems  more  general  than  Misinter- 
pret, which  is  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal. Interpretations  should  be  truth- 
fuL  Constructions  of  conduct  should 
be  charitable.  X  misinterpret  a  man's 
actions  when  I  pass  wrong  judgment. 
X  misconstrae  them  when  I  err  in  the 
nature  of  their  intentions. 


**  When  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of 
the  riEhteoosness  of  God  displayed  by  the 
wickeoness  of  man,  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  mitoonstftietum  to  which  this  represen- 
tation was  liable"— Palkt. 

**  lir.  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect 
to  the  origin  or  our  ideas,  which  (as  I 
belbre  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  nnd» 
a  new  form,  asserts  the  same  doetrin^ 
with  greater  conciseness,  but  in  a  mannef 
still  less  liable  to  nunnUrpretatitm,*'^ 
Stewart. 

MISERABLE.  Unhapft. 
Wretcued. 

Unhappy  (prefix  tui'^  and  Affp,  luck) 
is  the  least  forcible  of  these  terms. 
A  child  deprired  of itstoy  is  unhapfrf . 
It  may  amount  to  little  more  than  tne 
absence  of  pooitiTe  contentment. 

Miserable  (Lat.  miterSifHit),  and 
Wretched  (A.  S.  lorce,  wretched) 
are  employed  only  of  Uie  extreme 
degrees  of  unhappiness  in  feeling 
and  reflexion.  Miserable  seems  to 
denote  rather  the  feeling  or  state; 
Wretched,  the  outward  exhibition 
of  such  unhappiness ;  as  the  beggar 
who  is  in  a  miserable  condition  pre- 
sents a  wretched  appearance. 

•'Our  language,  by  a  peeuliar  signifi- 
cance of  dialect,  csJls  the  covetous  man  the 
miserable  man."— South. 

Miserable  and  Wretched  imply  a 
higher  organization  and  faculties 
of  reflexion  than  unhappy.  An 
irrational  animal  might  be  unhappy. 
He  who  loses  hope  is  miserable,  and, 
if  he  fall  into  aespair,  is  wretohed. 
Great  unhappiness  must  be  supposed 
if  the  condition  of  the  person  is  called 
miserable.  In  that  case  unhappy  ex- 
presses the  state  directly,  miserable 
the  effect  or  impression  produced  by 
it.  A  life  is  unnappyin  which  some- 
thing occurs  to  mar  the  happiness  of 
it.  a  life  is  miserable  whicn  is  desti- 
tute of  the  elements  of  happiness. 
Miserable  and  Wretched  reiy  com- 
monly, and  Unhappy  less  commonly 
and  with  less  force  and  latitutte 
of  meaning,  are  employed  to  denote 
the  debasement  rather  than  the  actual 
suffering  of  such  conditions.  The 
proud  and  nrosperous  quite  as  much 
as  the  sufiering  and  the  poor  are  in 
the  right  of  an  infinitely  perfect  God 
"miserable  sinners."    It  is  in  tbia 
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wAj  that  we  speak  of  a  muerable  wri- 
ter, and  his  wretched  prodactions. 

*'  No  doabt  there  ia  to  erery  wrong  wad 
TicioDt  eet  a  suitable  degree  of  unhappineu 
aad  paniehment  aDsezed." — Woox.AaTOK. 

'*  BTery  man,  be  be  nerer  so  extreme  nnd 
wretched  a  einaer,  mar  and  onght  to  hope 
aiiiiredly,  that  albeit  the  majesty  oCGod  is 
raperaninent  and  unspeakable  dignity,  yet 
is  He    graetoos,   mercifal,   and  mild.**— 

FULLXR. 

MODE.     Manner. 

While  Mode  (Lat.  tnbdut)  is  also 
applicable  to  way  of  6etft^,  Manner 
( Fr.  monicr*)  denotes  way  of  aeiion. 
Manner,  too,  is  casual ;  inode,  syste- 
matic Mode  might  be  defined  re^- 
lar  manner.  Hence  manner  of  action 
implies  Toluntariness  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  mode  of  action,  unitormity 
in  the  thing  acting.  Modes  of  exis- 
tence. Manners  of  conduct  or  opera- 
tion. 

"If  they  find  a  determinate  intellection 
of  any  moaee  of  beins  which  were  never  in 
the  least  hinted  by  their  external  or  inter- 
nal senses,  111  beliere  that  sneh  can  realise 
ehimsras." — Olaityzll. 

"  It  is  not  the  maimer  of  the  Romans 
to  delirer  any  man  to  die  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to 
Hcer—Bngluh  Bible. 

MODERATE.    Temper. 

Both  Moderate  (  Lat.  m^trare  and 
-rt)  and  Temper  (Lat.  fempcrdre), 
denote  the  reducing  of  that  which  is 
ezcesHiye.  But  that  is  moderated 
which  is  reduced  hy  an\f  force.  That 
is  tempered  which  is  reduced  by  an 
alien  and  contrary  force.  So,  for  in- 
stance, anger  is  moderated  by  pride, 
calculation,  good  manners,  or  regara 
for  appearances.  On  the  other  band, 
it  may  be  tempered  hy  compassion, 
by  love,  hy  recollection  of  previous 
kindness.  A  man  insulted  by  another 
may  moderate  his  anger  in  order  to 
gatner  up  his  strength  and  satisfy  his 
rerenge.  Irritated  by  a  child,  his 
anger  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  ignorance  and  weakness  ofone 
so  young.  So  arain,  sreat  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  frieaa  might  be  moderated 
b^  a  feeline  of  the  strong  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  tne  Divine  wul,  or  the  ne- 
cessity which  we  recoenize  of  not  ag- 
gravating the  grief  of  others  by  our 
own  lamentations.    It  might  be  tem- 
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pered  by  a  certain  joy  that  great  pain 
was  at  an  end,  or  that  the  Oeath  to  us 
so  heavy  a  loss,  was  a  gain  and  a  bless- 
ing to  the  departed,  and  a  hope  of 
reunion  in  another  and  a  better  life. 
To  moderate  is  to  suppress ;  to  tan- 
ner is  to  counterbalance.  The  former 
belongs  rather  to  the  manifestation  of 
feeling,  the  latter  to  the  feeling  itself. 
It  is  one  thing  to  moderate  laughter, 
and  another  to  temper  the  sense  of 
ridicule.  Religion  may  be  said  to 
moderate  the  troubles  of  men  so  farss 
it  leads  to  resig^tion,  to  temper  them 
so  far  as  it  gives  consolation. 

MODERN.  New.  Novel.  Fresh. 
Recent. 

Modern  (Lat.mVdsniuj,  from  tnbdif, 
juttnow)  denotes  the  thiiig  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  historically  from  the 
things  of  former  times ;  New  (Lat 
n&vu$)  that  which  hss  been  j  ust  formed^ 
or  just  submitted  to  our  oMervation  or 
experience;  Novel  (Lat.  nbve/iiu;, 
that  which  being  new,  strikes  us  also 
with  a  feeling  of  strangeness ;  Fresb 
(A.  S.  form),  that  of  which  the  in- 
fluence is  unabated  or  revived,  or 
which,  being  new,  strikes  us  with  a 
sense  of  abundance  in  supply;  Recent 
(  Lat.reMnt«in),that  between  which  and 
the  present  moment  a  short  interval 
only  has  elapsed.  It  may  or  maj  not  be 
in  existence  still.  Modern  belongs  at 
least  to  an  order  of  things  which  still 
exists,  and  has  its  influence  on  society. 
Recent  facts  are  fresh  in  our  memory. 
Modem  £uihions  are  in  vogue  in  the 
present  day.  What  we  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  is  new.  What  has 
never  occurred  before,  or  never  in  the 
same  form,  is  novel.  As  New  is  op- 
posed to  oldj^  is  Nov  EL  to  familiar  or 
expected.  That  which  is  new  pre- 
supposes something  precedent.  That 
which  is  novel  is  abruptly  new.  The 
new  year  follows  the  old.  A  new 
edition  is  one  more  edition.  A  novel 
style  of  writing  is  one  which  is  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time.  The  novel 
affects  our  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, or  taste ;  the  new  is  only  a  nresh 
item  of  our  experience. 

"  Yet  was  mnch  taxed,  by  that  age  precise. 
For    faults   which    modem   times   not 
strange  have  thought" 

STiRxava. 
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*' Ao<l  tho0  profovndest  hell, 
ReeeiTc  thy  new  poaeMor." 

M1Z.TOV. 

**  I  mut  beg  not  to  hare  itsnppoiedthat 
I  am  Betting  np  any  novel  pntenaione  tm 
the  hononr  of  mj  own  coantry." — ^WAIr 
POLS. 

"  That  lore  which  flxst  was  set  will  first 

decay; 
Mine  of  mjraher  date,  will  lonoor  atay." 

Dbtdbh. 

•'Amphitryon,    recent  from   the  nether 
sphere."  Lewis,  Statims. 

MODIFY.     Qualify. 

To  Modify  (Lai.  mMffXean,  to  tet 
limiti)  is  to  change  the  fonn  or  exter- 
nal qualities  of  a  thing,  to  mry  by 
giving  a  new  form  or  shape :  to  rednoe 
to  other  and  often  diminisned  limits. 
It  is  not  employed  directly  of  phy- 
sical objects,  hat  of  physical  suhstances 
and  properties.  We  do  not  modify 
wood  or  stone,  but  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  such  properties  or  effects  as 
light  and  sound.  We  modify  what 
tSa  a  mental  or  subjectiTe  form  and 
totality,  as  a  rule,  by  making  its  re- 
quirements more  or  less  stringent, 
or  a  contract  by  altering  its  terms ; 
we  QuAUpy  (Lat.  quMes^  of  what 
kindf  and  fUe^e,  to  mak«y  when  we 
impart  to  a  thing  requisite  properties 
by  addition  or  dmiinution.  We 
modify  the  form  and  qualify  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  We  modify  by  re- 
modelling, we  qualify  by  reconsti- 
tuting. We  modify  by  changing  the 
outlines,  we  qualify  by  changing  the 
ingredients.  A  statement  which  is 
too  lar^  needs  to  be  modified,  one 
which  IS  too  strong,  to  be  qualified. 

MOMENT.    Instant. 

Instant  ^Lat.  inttaref  part,  tmfant- 
em,  to  be  at  hand)  is  the  point  of  time 
now  present. 

Moment  (Lat.  momentum,  for  movi- 
mentttm,  from  fn6ver€f  to  mtws)  is  not 
restricted  to  the  present,  but  is  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  past.  We  say, 
''Do  so  this  instant;"  or,  '<  He 
thought  so  at  the  moment "  (not  **  at 
the  mstant") ;  or,  ^  Do  so  this  mo- 
ment." But  they  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably when  they  are  used  ab- 
stractedly from  what  occurs  in  them, 
or  as  simply  equivalent  to  a  point,  or 


the  shortest  possible  or  conceirable 
time.  *'  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; " 
**  In  a  moment,"  or,  '*  In  an  instant.'* 
**  It  happened  at  that  moment,"  or 
*'  at  that  instant."  Moment  is  not 
employed  to  express  so  strictly  as  In- 
stant a  minute  point  of  time,  has  a 
more  extended  signification,  and  is 
often  equivalent  to  time  when  a  thing 
occurred.  Moment  takes  into  itself 
other  associations  than  that  of  time, 
while  Instant  is  merely  the  minutest 
period.  So  it  has  macle  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  success  and  failure  to 
act  at  the  right  instant  or  an  instant 
too  late.  The  same  results  have 
turned  upon  seizing  or  letting  slip  the 
favourable  moment.  Every  moment 
is  precious  to  those  who  know  the 
value  of  time.  Instant  is  an  atom  of 
time  in  general.  Moment  is  a  little 
piece  of  our  time.  ''  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  I  must  go  this  in- 
stant." 80  happy  moments,  not  happy 
instants. 

**  All  thete  which  in  a  nunnent  Thon  be- 
hold'st. 
The  kingdoma  of  the  world,  to  Thee  I 
give."  Milton. 

**  He  made  him  stoop  perfoiee  nnto  his  knee. 

And  do  nnwilling  wonhip  to  the  aaint 
That  on  hia  shield  depaiated  did  he  see : 
Such  homafe,  till  that  vutant,  nerer 
learned  he." 


MONARCH.  Prince.  Sovb- 
BBiON.    Potentate. 

Monarch  (Gr.  /uefofx^Cy  ruling 
aione)  denotes  the  possessor  of  su- 

{treme  and  peculiar  power  politically, 
t  determines  nothmff  of  the  extent 
of  such  power,  but  omy  that  it  is  un- 
divided. Hence  the  term  is  employed 
rhetorically  of  what  is  first  of  its  kind 
in  Nature.  **  The  monarch  of  the 
forest  or  of  the  beasts." 

The  term  Prince  (Fr.  jninee,  Lat. 
ffrimitptnC)  is  also  indefinite  as  to  the 
extent  of^  power,  and  commonly  de- 
notes a  secondary  derree  of  it ;  so  that 
a  monarch  or  hisnobies  might  equally 
be  called  princes. 

Sovereign  (Fr.  $ouiO€rain)  is  an 
hereditary  monarch  viewed  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  own  subjects;  while 
Potentate  (Low  Lat.  pVtrafdttu,  a 
soverngn)  expresses  the  possession  of 
great  power,  authority,  and  extended 
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dominion,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
other  princes  and  nations,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  powers. 
"  HflATen's  awful  monarch.** 

MiLTOH. 

"  The  aistere  I  Mile  gjTe  a  rich  priitce  of 
myght."  R.  BRumrK. 

"Charitee, 
Whiehe  is  the  Tertne  ioveraine.'* 

GowSB. 

"  Bnlting  him  not  011I7  mbore  earthly 
prineu  and  potentates,  but  abore  the  high- 
est of  the  oeleetaal  hierarchy."— BoTLB. 

MOOD.    Tkmpbh.    Humour. 

Humour  (Lat.  humdretn,  mouture) 
and  Mood  ^A.  8.  mod,  mtiuf,  disposi- 
tion) sgree  in  denoting  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind  and  feelings;  but 
Mood  relates  more  directly  to  the 
mind,  Humour  to  the  feelings. 

Temprr  (Fr.  temp6rer^  to  temper, 
Lat.  UmpSrdre)  is  the  constitution  of 
the  mina,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affections,  or  to  some 
one  which  modifies  its  disposition 
generally. 

"  With  pitr  calmed,  down  fell  his  angrj 
mood.** 


"  Remember  with  what  mild  and  mdoiu 
temper   he   both   beard  and  Judged."— 

MiLTOK. 

*'  Examine  how  vonr  Aaoiwwr  it  inclined, 
And  what  the  mling  passion  of  yoar  mind." 

ROSCOMMOK. 

MORALS.    MoRAUTY. 

Morals  (Lat.  mares)  is  a  word  de- 
noting the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life.  Morality  is  the 
relation  in  conformity  or  nonconfor- 
mity to  the  principles  of  morals,  but 
often  employed  m  reference  to  the 
former  alone. 

MORBID.    DisKASED. 

These  are  etymologically  equira- 
lent.  Morbid  lieing  the  Latin  form 
(moHUduSf  sickiy;  morbus^  disease)  of 
the  English  Disease,  i.e,  dis-ease, 
violation  of  ease  and  well-being ;  but 
Morbid  has  a  technical  application 
to  cases  of  a  prolonged  nature ;  to  con- 
tinuous derangement  or  deterioration 
without  yiolent  symptoms,  and  is  as 
often  used  of  the  mental  as  of  the  physi- 
cal constitution ;  as,  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nenrous  system,  a  morbid 
sensibility.    It  is  also  employed,  only 


abstractedly,  of  states  and  conditions, 
not  of  parts  affected.  We  say  **  a 
diseasea,"  but  not  '^  a  morbid  limb.*' 
Morbid  expresses  that  abnormal  in- 
fluence which  tends  to  show  itMlf  in 
disease. 

"  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognostioate  and  preoare  all  the  merkid 
force  of  conTulsion  in  tne  body  of  the  state, 
the  steadiness  of  the  phjsMan  is  orer- 

fi>werad  bj  the  verjr  aspeet  of  the  diseaae.* 
URKX. 

*'  Thej  should  choose  snch  places  as  were 
open  to  the  most  fsronrable  aspects  and  in- 
fluence of  the  heaTens,  where  there  wbs  a 
well-tempered  soil,  dear  air,  pure  springs 
ot  water,  that  diseased  persons  ootning  from 
vahealthy  places  might  obtain  reeoTerjr." 
^^Bates. 

MOREOVER.    Besides. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  an 
additional  fact  by  way  of  reason  to 
what  may  hare  been  stated  already. 
They  seem  to  differ,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  relative  weight  of 
the  reason  which  they  intrc^uoe; 
Moreover  implying  that  what  is 
added  is  of  some  importance ;  while 
Besides  implies  thst  though  stated 
with  a  view  to  add  weight,  the  case 
would  have  been  good  enough  with- 
out it.  '*  I  cannot  well  go  out  to-day ; 
I  am  much  engaged;  besides,  it  is 
beginning  to  rain."  ''  There  will 
always  to  war  among  men,  so  long 
as  ambition  reigns  in  human  hearts; 
moreover,  other  causes  are  perpetu- 
ally at  hand." 

MOROSE.    Sullen. 

Morosenebs  (Lat.  morosuSf  self' 
willed)  and  Sullbkness  (formerly 
soleirif  Lat.  «o/iu,  iiioiv,  lonely)  are 
states  of  mind  or  temper ;  but  the 
former  manifests  itself  in  uose  who 
are  in  influence ;  the  latter,  in  thoee 
who  are  in  subservience.  *'  If  tbe< 
master  is  morose,  little  wonder  that 
the  servant  is  sullen."  Moraseneas 
comes  from  harsh  views  of  human 
nature ;  suUenness,  from  a  feeling  of 
discontent.  The  one  is  wrong  ac- 
tively; the  other,  wrong  passively. 
The  one  is  a  matter  of  treatment;  the 
other,  a  matter  of  endurance.  Mo- 
roseness  is  more  purely  mental ;  sul- 
lenness  shows  itself  in  the  demeanour. 

'*  Many  in  all  ages  have  followed  8t.  John 
into  the  wilderness,  and  chosen  retirement. 


^ 
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not  oat  of  any  moro$eiuu  of  tomper  or  mio- 
•nthropy.*'— BigHOp  Hobkb. 

<«  I  foand  him  seated  with  ao  much  suUm 
mad  Btopid  gravitr,  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  heon  told  me.  I  really  took  him 
for  an  idiot,  whom  the  people,  (h>m  some 
raperstitions  notions,  were  ready  to  wor- 
sh^)."— Cook's  Voyages. 

MOTION.      Movement.      Loco- 
motion. 

Motion  (L«t.  mbtibnemf  a  moving) 
is  abstract.  Movement  is  concrete, 
that  is,  bound  up  with  the  thing  itBelt 
that  moves.  So,  the  laws  of  motion ; 
the  movements  of  the  planets ;  the 
movements  of  an  armj ;  or  a  body  of 
men  in  motion.  The  motion  of  the 
heavenlj  bodies  might  be  spoken  of 
as  well  as  their  movements.  In  that 
case,  the  idea  of  motion  is  opposed  to 
that  of  rest ;  movement  is  definite  and 
specific  motion  in  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular subject  Hence  Motion  is  a 
more  scientific  or  technical  word  than 
movement.  So  we  use  the  terms, 
''perpetual  motion;"  ''composition 
and  resolution  of  motion,"  not  of 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
personal  action  is  regarded  as  under 
rule,  we  apply  to  such  changes  of  the 
bodUj  position  the  term  Movement. 
'<  He  made  a  motion  with  his  hand." 
'*  Some  animals  are  naturallj  grace- 
ful in  their  movements." 

Locomotion  (  Lat.  VktuTj  a  place,  and 
m^cre,  part,  mdtiu,  t»  tnom)  is  the 
particular  motion  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  locomotion  the  whole 
body  moves,  in  motion  either  the 
whole  or  one  or  more  of  the  parts. 
Motion  is  seen  in  plants,  but  not  loco- 
motion. 

"  Devoid  of  sense  and  motion." 

Milton. 

*'  In  hnmaa  works,  though  labored  on  with 

pain, 
A  thooaand  movemofUt  soaree  one  purpose 

In  Goas  one  single  can  its  end  prodnce. 
Yet  serves  to  seeond  too  some  other  nse.** 

Pope. 

'*  The  toeo-motxoe  manner  of  an  English- 
man dxvnlates  his  person  and  of  oonrse  his 
eash  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom."— 
Obterver. 

MOTIVE,      Purpose.      Object. 
Inducement.    Reason. 

Motive  (Lat.  moixvuif  that  which 


flMWSf  to  thsdoing  of  any  thing,  Fr.  motif) 
is  the  term  commonly  employed  of  tluit 
which  excites  to  action  and  determines 
choice. 

The  motive  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
Inducement  when  it  leads  us  to  action 
(Lat.  itufuchit,  to  lead  on) by  its  agree- 
ment with  our  inclinations  or  desires 
of  good. 

It  is  a  Reason  (Fr.  niton,  Lat. 
rUtionem)  when  it  tiJcea  such  a  form 
as  commends  itself  to  our  reason  or 
judgment. 

Object  (Lat.  objtc}ire,  part,  obiectus, 
to  cast  over  againtt  one)  is  tnat  to 
which  the  desires  are  directed,  and  on 
which  the  purpose  is  fixed  as  the  end 
of  action  or  effort ;  something  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  realize  or  bring 
about ;  the  final  cause. 

The  Purpose  (O.Fr.  pourpot,  ac- 
cording to  some  from  pourpenter,  to  be- 
think one'i  telf;  with  others,  mora 
probably,  the  Lat.  propMitum^  is  the 
operation  of  that  process  of  wnich  the 
oDJect  is  the  end  and  aim.  The  ob- 
ject is  definite  and  fixed ;  the  purpose 
IS  continuous  and  Tariable  tiU  the 
object  is  gained.  The  inducement  is 
always  practicable  and  tangible ;  the 
reason  is  the  definition  of  the  induce- 
ment. The  purpose  may,  however, 
be  regarded  m>m  two  points  of  view ; 
that  IS,  either  as  an  end,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  object,  or  as 
a  plan  for  attaining  it.  But  an  object 
is  external  to  one^s  self;  a  purpose 
may  be  internal,  as  a  purpose  to  lead 
a  new  life. 

*'By  wutive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  mores,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singly,  or  many  thina  eoniointly."— £i>- 
WABSS,  Freedom  o/tKe  Will. 

'*  He  travelled  the  world  on  pwrpoee  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men.''^ 
Gmardian, 

"  Be  ready  alwmvi  ta  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  yon  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  yon."— ^>i^.  BiJUe, 

*'  Object^  heside  its  proper  signiflcation, 
eame  to  be  abusively  aj^bed  to  denote  mo- 
tive, end,  final  cause.  .  .  .  This  innovation 
was  probably  borrowed  firom  the  FVench.** 
W.  Hamilton. 


"Let,  then,  the  Ihrtvne  or  the  honour 
(for  boUi  are  indnded  in  the  magiml  word 
silver)  which  eminent  worth  may  propose 
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CO  lUelf,  be  amoog  the  inAieemefUf  which 
eveet  the  hopet  am  qvicken  the  applicsdao 
of  a  Tirtaoae  m«ii.'*--Bi8H0P  Hubd. 

MOVE.    Stir. 

The  verbs  are  aaed  both  as  transi- 
tives  and  intransitiTes.  As  transitiTes, 
to  Move  (Lat.  m}k>ere)  is  to  impel 
a  thing  so  as  to  cause  it  to  chanee 
its  place ;  being  employed  analogously 
of  what  induces  moral  as  well  as 
physical  change. 

To  Stir  (A.  S.  ityrian)  is  to  move 
in  such  a  way  that  the  movement  is 
accompanied  oy  some  amount  of  in- 
ternal commotion  or  disturbance. 
Again,  Stir  in  the  intransitive  sense, 
expresses  more  distinctivelv  that  kind 
of  quick,  short  movement  wnich  is  con- 
fined to  the  individual  or  object,  and 
implies  little  or  no  change  of  locality. 

"The  mind  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
thoee  ideM  which  tenee  or  reflection  have 
oAred  for  its  ecmtemplation.'' — Lookr. 

"  la  Him  we  Hre  and  tmove  and  hure  our 
being."— AiyJitA  BMe. 

MUTTER.    Murmur. 

To  Mutter,  formed  to  express  the 
kind  of  Nound,  is  to  utter  articulate 
words,  but  in  a  confused,  indistinct 
undertone. 

Murmur  (Lat.  murmur)  is  inarticu- 
late, like  the  sound  of  runnine  water, 
and  the  sign  of  snllenness  and  discon- 
tent. Muttsr  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  expression  of  any  particular 
feeling,  as  tne  magician  may  mutter 
his  incantation. 

MUTUAL.  Reciprocal,  Corrs- 
lativb. 

MuTVAL(Lat.  mututu,  interchanged) 
implies  nothing  ss  to  time  or  order  of 
action. 

RbcxpIiocal  ^Lat.  rMjn^ieut)^  in- 
volves an  idea  of  priority  and  succes- 
sion. A  mutual  thing  is  simply  a 
thing  which  exists  between  two  per- 
sons ;  a  reciprocal  thing  so  exists  as 
the  result  of  a  giving  ud  returning. 
**  The  attadiment  was  mutual,"  would 
mean  simply  that  it  was  felt  on  both 
sides;  that  it  was  reeipTocal,  that 
what  one  had  given  the  other  also  had 
returned. 


"  Bat  M  He  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to 

blew, 
On  mutual  wnnts  bnilt  mutual  h^piaeM." 

Popx. 

"  This  atonement  was  the  end  of  the  ia- 
camation,  and  the  two  articles  reeiproeaU  ; 
for  an  incarnation  is  imnlied  and  presii|H 
posed  in  the  Scriptnre  aoctrine  of  atono- 
ment,  as  the  necessarj  means  to  the  and/* 
— Bishop  Horslbt. 

That  is  Correlative  (prefix  eor-, 
Lat.  con-^  with,  and  relative)  which 
bears  a  reciprocal  relationship,  but  is 
confined  to  what  has  the  nature  of 
fixed  arrangement  in  nature  or  art. 
Tn  correlatives  the  two  related  things 
go  together,  so  that  the  existence  of 
one  draws  after  it  of  necessity  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Sometimes 
this  is  in  idea,  sometimes  in  actual 
expression.  "Spiritual  things  and 
spiritual  men,"  says  Spelman,  ''are 
eorrelativeSf  and  cannot  in  reason'  be 
divided.'*  On  the  other  hand  father 
is  a  correlative  term  and  implies  a  son, 
as  son  a  father ;  so  centre  and  circum- 
ference. 

*'  It  is  an  miivenal  obserration  which  wo 
may  form  upon  language,  that  where  two 
relatire  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  each  other  in  number,  rank,  or  con- 
sideration, there  are  alwajs  eorrdatiM 
terms  invented  which  answer  to  both  the 
parts  and  express  their  mntnal  relation.* 
— Httmz. 

MYSTERIOUS.  Mystical.  Ca- 
balistic a  l.    Maoical. 

My8tbriou8(  Lat.  nu^aiu  m^a  secret  ^ 
from  Gr.  fAvcrv^w)  denotes  that  a 
thing  is  not  only  obscure,  but  that 
there  is  in  the  character  of  that  ob- 
scurity something  which  excites 
curiosity  and  wonder. 

Mystical  (Gr.  fAvartw^,  secret y  ccn- 
nected  with  n^steries)  denotes  that 
which  does  not  so  much  excite  emo- 
tion as  bafile  curiosity  and  compre- 
hension, by  secret  meanings  involved 
in  the  subject  as  it  meets  the  ear  or 
the  eye;  as,  mystic  words  of  prophecy, 
that  IB,  words  which  have  a  meaning 
not  limited  to  their  primary  applica- 
tion. Mates  of  the  mystic  dance ; 
that  is,  whose  movements  are  more 
than  they  seem,  and  are  significant  of 
ideas  and  emotions.  The  mysterioua 
opposes  itself  to  inquiry ;  the  mysti- 
cal invites  it.    The  mystical  speaks 


[namk] 


a  doable  language,  the  mjsterioos  ii 

darkly  silent 

"  Bv  a  >i1«nt«  omam,  mytUrioMM  proeeM, 
the  laarMt  flowar  of  tlia  garden  epringe  from 
a  unall,  inttgniileaDt  ■eed."— Hosra. 

"  Fool,  tbon  didet  not  andentand 
The  mystic  langnage  of  the  e7e»  nor  hand." 

DoNmc. 

Cabalutical  (fct  Cabal)  pre- 
■erres  its  primary  idea,  the  mystic 
▼alue  and  significance  of  signs,  snch 
as  letters,  words,  signs,  and  numbers, 
all  of  which,  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Law,  were  by  the  C&balists  invested 
with  a  meaning,  supposed  to  contain 
a  mystery,  and  in  some  cases  to  have 
a  pradietire  force.  As  the  cabalistic 
points  to  an  inherent  rirtue  of  sirns, 
so  the  Magical  (Gr.  fMyui^C)  M«}«Ci 
a  magian)  points  to  the  preternatural 
powers  of  human  agents.  A  magical 
effect  is  produced  when  it  is  sudli  as 
seems  far  to  exceed  the  time,  oppor- 
tunities, materials,  or  resources  of  nim 
who  brings  it  about ;  hence  the  magi- 
cal is  startling  in  itself,  and  imposing 
in  its  effects.  It  is  mysteriously  effec- 
tive, as  if  its  operation  were  aided  by 
something  above  ordinary  processes 
and  powers. 

"  Some  hare  imagined  that  eniy  hat  a 
certain  maffieeU  foree  in  It,  and  that  the 

Ki  of  the  enviene  have  hj  their  fkeeinatioa 
ted  the  ei^oyments  of  the  happy.''^ 
Sptetator. 

"  Rabbi  Eliae»  from  the  flret  chapter  of 
Oeneeie,  where  the  letter  aleph  is  six  times 
fennd,  oabaUsticaUy  eondodes  that  the 
world  shall  endnre  fast  six  thousand  yeaia, 
aleph  in  eompntation  standing  for  a  thon- 
id."— 8di  T.  Hxuubt,  TneotU. 
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NAKED.    Barb.    Uncovbrbo. 

Nakbd  (A.  S.  naeod)  denotes  the 
absence  of  any  covering ;  Barb  (A,  S. 
6«r),  destitute  of  some  spednc  or 
proper  covermg.  A  man  is  naked 
when  he  has  no  clothes  upon  him: 
his  head  is  bare  when  his  hat  or  head 
ooverinr  is  absent.  A  tree  which  has 
lost  its  Teares  in  winter  could  only  be 
called  naked  by  analog,  that  is,  by 
being  regarded  as  destitute  of  a  kind 
of  clothing.    It  is,  when  stripped  of 


its  leaves,  commonly  called  baro. 
When  applied  to  objects  in  general. 
Barb  commonly  conveys  the  idea  of 
destitution  or  privation;  bare  walls 
means  unfurnished  walls.  While 
Nakbd  is  used  sometimes  in  a  favour- 
able sense,  meaning  unobscure<L  un- 
encumbered (as  we  speak  or  the 
naked  truth),  Barb  always  denotes 
want,  insufficiency,  or  isolation. 

Uncovbrbo  (prefix  trn-and  couvrirf 
Lat.  colipitnre)  is  entirely  a  colourless 
term,  and  depends  upon  the  context. 
Anything  ma^  be  uncovered  which  is 
capable  of  heme  covered,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  clothed  or  not.  Com- 
monly speaking,  the  naked  is  the  un- 
covered where  it  might  be  corered ; 
the  bare,  the  uncovered  where  it 
ou^ht  to  be,  or  might  be  better  con- 
ceired  as,  covered. 

**  Wretehed,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naMtd."—EHglith  BibU. 

"For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him 
there; 

Bap  eheefced  with  fttMt.  and  lusty  leaves 
quite  gone ; 

Beauty  o*ennowed.  and  Aarcness  every- 
where." 


"None  «f  the  Eastern  peoole  use  the 
compliment  of  uneovering  their  heads  when 
they  meet,  as  we  do."— Dampxsb's  Voy- 
ages, 

NAME.  Appellation.  Denomi- 
nation.   TrrLB.     Designation. 

Of  these  Nams  (A.  8.  nama,  namSf 
nowi)f  connected  with  the  Lat.  nomen^ 
is  the  simplest  and  most  generic,  in- 
dicating simply  the  word  Dy  which  a 
thing  or  person  is  distinguished.  It 
is  the  current  representation  of  the 
thing  itself. 

Appellation  (Lat.  appellaHhumf 
an  entitling)  properly  denotes  a  de- 
scriptive term  wnere  some  individual 
is  expressed,  or  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristic ;  as,  *'  Alexsnaer  of  Maoedon's 
appellation  was  '  the  Great ; ' "  or, 
"  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  appellation  was 
*the  Angelic  Doctor.'"^ 

A  Title  (Lat.  iUtUui)  is  a  name  in 
some  way  indicative  of  dignity,  dis- 
tinctiveness, or  prominence,  and  not, 
as  appellatives  may  be,  of  reproach.  It 
is  a  land  of  honourable  political  appel- 
lation. 
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D  ENom  N  ation(  Lat.cIenomyiiatidn«iii, 
«  naming  after)  is  a  distinctiTe  name, 
unplying  sectional  diviiiion  or  claraifi- 
cation.  It  maj  be  expressed  br  eitber 
a  noun  or  an  adjectiye ;  as,  Pharisee, 
eoM\y  bad.  It  deserres,  however,  to 
be  ff^marked,  that  the  term  belonss  to 
sucli  distinctions  as  are  imposea  by 
men,  not  such  ss  are  based  npon  the 
ditferenoes  of  natui« ;  though  the  de- 
nominations so  imposed  may  a^ree 
with  natural  distinctions.  We  do  not, 
for  instance,  speak  of  plants,  animals, 
or  minerals  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

Dbsionation  (Lat  daignationem^a 
de$erUnng)  is  a  distinctive  title,  point- 
ing out  more  specifically  one  indiri- 
dual  from  others.  The  word  carries 
the  mind  beyond  the  fact  of  a  distinc- 
tive name,  to  the  effort  of  those  who 
imposed  it  as  peculiarly  appropriate  or 
characteristic.  Designation  is  to  the 
individual  what  denomination  is  to 
the  class. 

"A  name  which  erery  wind  to  heaven  woald 

bear. 
Which  men  to  speftk,  and  angels  joj  ta 

hear."  Gowutr. 

"  Men  most  endeavour  to  palliate  what 
they  eannot  cure.  They  most  institnte 
some  penons,  under  the  appellation  of 
magietrates,  whose  pecnUar  office  it  is  to 
point  ont  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  pnntah 
transgressors."  — H  UMK. 

"If  the  qualities  which  I  have  ranged 
niiridr  the  head  of  the  sublime  be  all  foond 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  all  difflnrent 
fr«)m  those  which  I  place  under  the  head  of 
beauty ;  and  if  those  which  compose  the 
class  of  the  beautiful  hare  the  same  consis- 
tency with  themselves,  and  the  same  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  are  classed  under  the 
denonUnatioH  of  sublime,  I  am  in  little  pain 
whether  anybody  chooses  to  follow  the 
mane  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows 
that  what  I  dispose  under  different  heads 
are  in  reality  different  things  in  nature."— 
Bl'Kkk. 

"  The  ranking  of  things  into  species, 
which  is  nothiuff  but  sorting  them  under 
several  UUet,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
ideas  that  we  have  of  them."-*LoCKB. 

*'  Thb  is  a  plain  desionation  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to 
fotten  land  is  called  marl,  and  every  one 
knows  that  borough  is  the  name  of  a  town.** 
— Swift. 

NARRATE.    Recount.    T«ll. 
Narrate  (Lat.  narrdrs)  belongs  to 
the  rhetorical ;  Recount  (rr.  raconUr) 


[narrate] 

i  to  the  instmctivey  Tbll  to  the  popu- 
lar and  familiar.  One  narrates  with 
Btttdy,by  rule,  and  with  due  attention  to 
style,  and  with  a  view  to  enraging  and 
interesting  the  auditory  or  ue  public. 
One  recounts  with  care,  as  anxious 
that  all  important  facts  should  be 
taken  count  of.  One  tells  plainly, 
simply,  intelligibly,  agreeably,  amus- 
ingly. 

NARROW.  CONTRACTBD.  CoN- 
FXNEO. 

Narrow  (A.  S.  nearu^  nsuro,  con- 
nected with  near^  denotes  no  more 
than  the  bein^  of  little  breadth,  with- 
out of  necessity  implying  either  that 
it  i§  the  result  of  any  artificial  pro- 
cess, or  any  disparaging  force ;  as,  a 
narrow  stream.  A  narrow  escape  is 
one  in  which  the  interval  betweoi 
the  point  of  danger  and  the  person 
avoiding  it  is  near  or  narrow. 

Contracted  (Lat.  conlrAAcre,  part. 
eontractuSy  to  dnw  in)  implies  an  arti- 
ficial process,  or  the  result  of  narrow- 
ing influences.  Metaphorically,  a 
narrow  mind  is  so  by  nature ;  a  con- 
tracted mind  is  so  by  association, 
training,  or  prejudice. 

CoNPiNEO  (Fr.  eon/ffisr,  to  cov^ng^ 
Lat.  conflnis.  bordering  upon)  implies 
more  stroneiy  than  CS>NTRACTRn  the 
operation  of  external  forces.  A  stream 
is  contracted  within  its  ordinary 
course  by  the  drought  of  summer ;  it 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  bed  by  arti- 
ficial embankments. 

"  Men  should  aocustom  themselves  by  the 
light  of  particulars  to  enlarse  their  minds 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not  re- 
duce the  world  to  the  narroionetf  of  their 
minds." — Bacon. 

'*  The  more  eflbctual  amtraetion  of  the 
wind.pipe  in  any  strong  or  violent  expira- 
tion or  oonghtng."^RAT. 

"  That  man  can  do  wrong  arises  firom  a 
weakness  and  not  a  superior  strength  in 
him,  firom  the  imperfeetion  of  his  views,  and 
the  confinedness  of  his  powers.*' — Hoadlbt. 

NATIVE.    Natal.    Natural. 

Native  (Lat.  nottvus)  indicates  a 
relation  to  an  object  on  the  soore  of 
origin ;  pertaining  to  one's  birth ;  as. 
native  land  or  language;  eonfiared 
by  birth,  as  native  genius. 

Natural  (Lat.  naturdiif,  beUmging 


[necessary]  discriminated. 

to  notutv)  pertaining  to  the  constitu- 
tion  of  Nature,  or  some  particular 
nature,  as  opposed  to  what  is  uooon- 
nected  with  Pfature,  artificial,  dis- 
torted, or  the  like. 

Natal  (Lat.  naiidUj  behnging  to 
one's  bUrth)  means  belonging  to  the 
erent  or  circumstances  of  a  man's 
birth  ;  as  a  natal  daj,  hour,  star. 
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NAUSEA.     Loathing.    Disoust. 

As  employed  of  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing towards  objects,  N  ausba  ( literallj 
Sea-Sicknbss,  Gr. vauaia ;  vaDc,  o  Aip) 
is  commonly  employed  of  that  dislike 
which  is  Uie  result  of  orer-much 
supply,  iuTolying  tediousness  and 
tatiety;  Loathing  (tee  Loathe^  of  a 
strong  eonttitMtunuu  dislike,  whether 
physical  or  of  the  moral  taste ;  Du- 
ousT  (O.Fr.  detgouHtTj  to  toathe;  goutt, 
Lat.  £ustut,  tasto)  of  what  stronely 
offends  the  moral  mose  rather  than 
the  physical ;  as,  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  another. 

NEAR.    Nigh.    Close. 

As  adrerbs,  Near  (A.  S.  n«dra, 
comparatiye of  iM^  nigh)y  Nigh,  and 
Close  (Fr.  elosy  part,  oiclore,  to  shut) 
may  be  thus  in  usage  distinguished. 
\^'e  commonly  now  employ  Near  both 
of  time  and  space,  while  we  restrict 
Nion  to  space.  Niffh  at  hand.  *'  The 
time  draweth  nis^n,"  would  be  now 
expressed  by  the  "  Time  draws  near." 
We  seldom  employ  Nigh  but  with 
amplification;  as,  nigh  at  hand. 
Near  is  by  no  means  so  strong  and 
definite  as  Close.  Houses  are  near  to 
each  other  which  are  separated  by 
what  the  speaker  may  consider  a 
moderate  intenral;  they  are  close 
when  they  almost  touch.  Near  is 
employed  as  an  adjectire,  an  adverb, 
and  a  preposition;  Nigh,  as  an  ad- 
jectire  and  an  adverb,  but  not  as  a 
preposition ;  in  that  case,  it  requires 
the  addition  of  To.  Near  is  only, 
however,  used  as  an  adjectire  when 
it  is  separated  by  the  Terb  from  its 
substantive ;  as,  *^The  house  is  near ; " 
but  not  ''A  near  house."  Both  Near 
and  Close  hare  a  metaphorical  sense 
of  parsimonious,  which  is  not  to  the 
jiriuieot  purpose. 


nearest.    Next. 

Nearest  denotes  the  closest  proxi- 
mi^  of  space.  Next  the  proximate 
place  in  order.  The  nearest  house  is 
that  to  which  the  distance  is  the 
shortest,  the  next  house  is  that  to 
which  one  comes  after  the  present  in 
course  or  computation. 

NECESSARY.  Essential.  Ri- 
QUisrrB.     Needful. 

Necessary  (Lat.  n&MiariUf)  is  an 
indefinite  term.  Necessity  mar  relate 
to  the  order  and  course  of  Nature, 
or  the  projects  and  designs  of  men, 
or  the  laws  of  thought  and  argumen- 
tation.  Thatis  necessary  which  is  of 
essential  and  indispensalMe  obligatioii. 

Requisite  (Lat.  rSyttiiilum,  a  want, 
a  requiromtnt)  relates  to  some  end, 
whether  of  tbou|;^ht  or  action,  which 
the  requisite  indispensably  subserres. 

Essential  (Lat.  etaentiaj  estetue ; 
ene,  to  b$)  denotes  what  is  needfiil  to 
make  a  thing  what  it  is  or  professes 
to  be— being  regarded  as  ritUly  part 
and  parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  Neces- 
8  ARY  relates  to  the  conme  of  things ; 
Essential,  to  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  our  conceptions  of  them  ^ 
RF.QuisiTByto  human  deliberation  ana 
choice.  Needful  is  less  abstract  than 
Necessary,  and  applies  to  personal  re- 
quisites  specifically  and  in  detaiL  **To 
cross  the  water  is  necessary  in  order 
to  trarel  in  France;  but  money  is 
needful  to  traTcl  at  all."  Necessary 
isatermprimarilyoflogic;  Essential 
of  metaphysics^  Requisite,  of  practi- 
cal life.  That  is  neoessanr  to  a  thing 
which  the  very  notion  of'^it  seems  to 
draw  after  it.  That  is  essential  with- 
out which  it  would  not  fulfil  its  defi- 
nition or  be  what  it  is.  That  is  re- 
quisite without  which  it  would  be  in 
a  condition  of  deficiency  or  want. 

"  A  oertftin  kind  of  temper  ia  necessary 
to  th«  pletture  and  qniet  of  our  mind*.*' — 

TiLLOTSOK. 

"  JndgmeiitiB  more  essential  to  mgeaeni 
thfto  oowrAge.**— Deneam. 

"All  trnth  requistte  tot  men  to  know.** 

MiLSOV. 
It  may  be  observed  that  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  employment 
of  Essential  in  the  sense  otstronglv 
desirable  or  necessary.    Hence  such 
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intolenble  Tnlgarimui  m  tlMt^Itii  i 
Teiy  eMential  to  wrap  up  one's  self  in 
cola  ireAther."  It  should  hare  been 
either  Requisite  or  Necessary  ;  the 
latter  representing  the  act  as  induced 
b J  circumstances ;  the  former,  hj  owe 
own  wants  and  feelings. 

"  All  things  iwe^/ki  for  defence  nboond." 

Dbtdkx. 

The  needfiil  is,  generallj  speaking, 
that  form  of  the  necessary  which  in- 
toItcs  a  double  object — the  imme- 
diate and  the  remote.  The  necessary 
is  wanted  for  itself,  except  so  fiu-  as 
abstract  ends  are  additionally  con- 
sidered, as  happiness,  comfort,  and 
the  like ;  the  needful,  for  something 
also  to  which  it  conduces. 

NEEDY.     Necessitous. 

NEn>Y  (A.  S.  fisdd,  toanty  eompul' 
iion)  and  N  ecbssitous  (see  Nbcbssart) 
are  both  employed  of  persons  lacking 
the  common  necessaries  of  tife,  or  of 
their  station  in  it ;  but  Needy  is  em> 
ployed  more  directly  of  the  person, 
ana  Necessftous  of  the  condition. 
Hence  necessitous  may  imply  a  casual 
state ;  while  Needy  implies  one  more 
permanent,  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  indiyiaual  or  class. 

NEFARIOUS.    Iniquitous. 

These  terms  both  express  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  human 
conduct  or  transactions;  but  Ne- 
FARiou8(Lat.  n&fariiUj  ex«cra6/e)  points 
more  directly  to  the  intrinsic  badness 
of  tiie  deed ;  iNiQurrous  (Lat.  Ifntautu, 
unfair,  wyutt),  to  the  detriment  done 
to  others,  who  are  inrolred  in  the 
object  or  consequences  of  the  act. 
Iniquitous,  howeYer,  is  quite  applic- 
able also  to  deeds  or  conduct  regarded 
intrinsically.    In  that  case  that  is  ini- 

auitous  which  is  flagrantly  immoral, 
liat  is  nefarious  which  is  regarded  as 
Tiolating  sacred  obligations,  deeds  of 
unhallowed  wrong. 

'*  That  for  their  own  nefaricm  ends 
Tread  apon  Freedom  and  her  friends.** 

CumnKQSCAM. 

***  In  thisdty  (Athena)  there  were  parties, 
and  arowed  ones  too,  for  the  Fenians, 
Spartans,  and  Macedonians,  inpported  each 
or  them  br  one  or  more  demagofpes  pen- 
sioned and  bribed  to  this  iniquUoui  ser- 
vice."—Bubkb. 


NEGLECT.  Disregard.   Sugmt. 

These  may  be  all  reetutied  as  both 
nouns  and  Yerbs.  Neglect  (Lat. 
tugUgi^y  to  neglect,  part,  negleetus)  it 
not  so  positire  as  SLicnx  (old  Ger. 
tMity  imooth,  timple).  Neglect  may  be 
the  consequence  of  inattention  or  pre- 
occupation. Slight  ofpersons  is  always 
an  act  of  dislike  and  contempt.  It  is 
not  absolutely  confined  to  persons  as 
its  object.  We  may  slight  as  well  ss 
neglect  an  opportunity.  To  n^ect 
it  is  to  OYerlook  it ;  to  slight  it,  is  to 
think  little  of  it,  and  so  nnderralue 
it.  Disregard  relates  more  specifi- 
<»lly  to  what  is  brought  into  per- 
sonal relation  to  one's  self,  and  has 
commonly  a  positiye  and  deliberate 
force,  amountmg  to  intentional  neg- 
lect, or  the  setting  a  small  Yalne 
on  a  thing,  or  a  Yoluntary  orerlooking 
of  it ;  as,  to  disregard  an  insult,  or  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  another,  to  do 
one  an  injury.  We  should  apeak  of 
slighting  rather  then  disregarding  the 
good  offices  of  others.  Some  exercise  of 
judgment,  whether  wisely  or  not,  is 
inTolYedin  Disregard;  while  Suobt 
may  be  the  result  of  prejudice,  and 
neglect,  of  ignorance  or  inattention. 

"  Thns  said,  he  tnmed.  and  Satan,  bowing 

low. 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  Hearen, 
Where  nononr  dne  and  reTerence   none 

neglects. 
Took  leave.**  MiLTON. 

"  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  scholastic  professiona,  and 
passed  mnch  of  their  time  in  aeademice, 
where  nothing  bnt  learning  eonfers  ho- 
nours, to  disregard  urerj  other  qnaliflfa- 
Hoar^Eambler. 

"Hear  yonr  own  dignity  so  mnch  pro- 

fimed. 
See  yonr  most   dreadfbl  laws  so  loueely 

slighted. 
Behold  jroorself  so  hj  a  son  disdained.** 

Shakxspkarx. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.  Vicinity. 
Proximity.    Propinquity. 

Neighbourhood  (A.  S.  nedhgebur, 
is  Saxon,  Vicinity  (Lat  vkinVtotem, 
victnus,  a  neighbour)  is  Latin.  Henoe« 
as  commonly  happens,  the  Saxon  term 
is  the  more  comprehensive.  Neigh- 
bourhood is,  in  the  first  place,  em- 
ployed both  of  the  place  or  places  in 
the  vicinity,  and  of  the  persona  in- 
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hftbitiDg  them :  Viciifmr,  only  of  the 
piftoe.  Again,  Nbiohbodrhood  isem- 
plojed  to  deflognale  the  general  near- 
neM  or  coUectiTeneaa  of  penona  or 
objecta among  one  another ;  Vicinity, 
only  of  the  neameas  of  one  thing  to 
another,oraperBontoapUoe.  Hence 
a  difference  m  the  form  of  expreaaion ; 
tm,  to  live  in  the  Ticini^  of  the  aea, 
rather  than  the  neighboorhood,  no- 
thing more  being  meant  than  phyaioal 
proximity. 

*'TiU,  ttfwftrds  night,  they  came  onto  a 

plain, 
Bj  which  a  littie  hermitnce  there  ]mj. 
Far  fxom  all  neighbottrkood  the  which  annoy 

it  may."  SpsRSKB. 

'*  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we  daily 
saw  some  of  those  birds  which  are  looked 
apon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  snch 
as  boi4>ics,  men-of-war,  tropic  birds,  and 
gannets.*'— Cook's  Voyapei. 

Proximity  (  Lat.  prtntmus,  nearest) 

ia  the  cloaeBt  degree  of  neameaa,  aa 

Propinquity  ( Lat.  prtfpin9uiu,naar) 
expresaea  only  nearness,  in  general 
and  iirespectiTely  of  degree;  while 
neighbourhood  la  aociiu  neamesa, 
vicinity  topographical  neameas,  and 
proximity  dose  neamesa.  Aa  Nxioh- 
aouRHooDand  ViciNmr  are  confined  to 
physical  neameaa,  Proximity  and 
Propinquity  are  applicable  to  moral 
neameaa,  as  of  ideaa,  time,  kindred. 

"  If  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  emp«7  title  is  with  ease  withstood." 

Drydev. 

'*  The  linments  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
rotic tnnicles  of  the  eye  draw  the  retina 
nearer  to  the  crystalline  humonr,  and  by 
their  relaxation  snller  it  to  return  to  its 
nataral  distance  aocoording  to  the  exigency 
of  the  object  in  respect  of  distance  or  pro- 
pinquity."— Ray. 

NEWS.  Tidings.   Intkllioencb. 

Nxws  denotes  what  ia  generally 
new  in  the  way  of  intelligence  from 
any  or  all  qoartera.  This  may  be  in- 
teresting to  ourselTes  in  common  with 
otherSy  or  it  may  be  wholly  nnintereat- 
ing. 

Tidings  are  news  of  what  has  tided 
crbetided  (A.  S.  (id;  tide,  time), mon 
or  leaa  expected  from  a  particular  quar- 
ter, and  alwaya  peraonally  intereating. 
As  we  may  naTO  newa  of  a  foreign 
war,  and  tidinga  of  our  frienda  en- 
gaged in  it.    Newa  may  be  good  or 


bad;  but  we  apeak  of  good  more 
often  than  of  CTil  or  bad  tidings. 

Inteluoxncx  (Lat.  iiUeUtglbrey  to 
understand)  ia  a  more  formal  word, 
denoting  public  or  official  oommnni- 
cation  of  newa.  and  ia  always  of  gene- 
ral interest,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
commonly  on  definite  aubjecta. 

"  I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  dtoatioii 
of  atturs,  you  ean  take  pleaenre  in  writng 
anything  bat  iieicw ."— cpaetotor. 

**  When  pmsumptoons  Spain 
BH>tased  her  fleet  invincible  in  Tafai, 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtlU,  and  re- 
signed 
To  every  pang  that  racks  aa  anxious  mind. 
Asked  of  the  waves  that  broke  upon  his 

coast 
*  What  tidinps  f  *  and  the  surge  replied,  *  All 
lost !  ^**  COWPKR. 

"  My  lion,  whoee  Jaws  are  at  all  hours 
open  to  inUuigence,  informs  me  that  there 
are  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being." 


NIGGARDLY.  Miserly.  Ava- 
Riciovs.    Covetous.    Sordid. 

All  theae  terms  describe  excess  of. 
selfishness  in  the  use  or  acquisition  of 
money  or  valuable  posaeaaiona.  The 
Niooardly  man  (Icel.  hrviggr^  nig» 
gard,  tparir^)  is  hard  upon  others; 
the  Miserly  man  (Lat.  mVsrr.  muer' 
abie)y  upon  himself  aa  well,  lie  livea . 
only  for  hia  hoard. 

The  Avaricious  (Lat.  dvMtia,  ava- 
^^9)  i<  simply  rapacious  for  himself; 
the  Covetous  (O.  Fr.  covoiter,  to  covet, 
Lat.  e^tduSf  deurout  of)  ia  ao  at  the 
expenae  of  others.  The  quali^  of  the 
miser  starving  in  the  midst  or  plenty 
is  more  ridiomous  than  pitiable  j  ^t 
of  the  niggardly  man,  the  more  pitiable 
and  hateful;  for  he  would  profit 
though  others  should  starve,  that  of 
the  avaricioua  and  covetoua,  the  more 
formidable.  Avarice  ia  greedineas; 
but  oovetouaneas  would  snatch  the 
food  from  another *a  mouth.  The  ava- 
ricioua man  is  a  man  of  carea  and  de- 
sires :  the  covetous  man,  one  of  envy 
and  aesign. 

Sordid  (Lat.  eordidm^  f^)  ^^' 
preaaes  the  aacrifice  or  loaa  of  wliat  ia 
nobis,  and  the  adoption  of  what  ia 
mean  in  feeling  ana  conduct  in  xefie- 
renoo  to  the  aoqaiaition  of  gain.  Aa 
the  covetoua  man  ia  deairona  of  ap- 
propriating the  wealth  of  others,  so 
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tiio  avaricioui  man  is  simplr  inordi- 
nately desirous  of  gain.  The  ava- 
riciouB  are  eaeer  to  get,  and  hag  it 
when  got.  The  oovetoiu  are  iuso 
eager  to  obtain,  but  not  so  deeirous  of 
keeping.  The  avaricioos  are  nerer 
protuae,  but  the  coTetoua  maj  be^  and 
maj  eren  be  apendthrifts,  desiring 
the  wealth  of  others  that  they  may 
squander  it  or  keep  it.  As  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ayaricious  and  coTetous 
are  more  concerned  with  acquiring, 
so  the  nijg^^ardly  is  more  oonoemed 
'with  retaining.  The  nierardly  man 
finds  it  hard  to  part  with  nis  money, 
and  wonld  cheapen  as  far  as  possiUe 
the  just  claims  of  others  npon  him; 
while  with  the  miser  all  thoughts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
either  himself  or  others,  are  second  to 
the  dominant  idea  of  mere  hoarding, 
to  which  the  claim  of  hunger  itself  is 
often  made  to  giye  way. 

"  On  tha  other  tide  there  it  not  in  N»- 
tnre  anTthing  so  remotely  distant  from  Ood, 
or  so  extremely  opposite  to  Him,  as  a 
gn^7*  griping  niggard."— BaxBOW. 

"  For  the  sake  of  collecting  what  is  never 
to  be  Qsed,  and  adding  to  his  beloved  heap, 
the  miter  will  forego  uie  comforts,  the  eon- 
Teniences,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, and  Tolnntarily  snbmit  all  his  days 
to  the  penories  and  ansterities  of  a  men(U- 
eant."— HoRiW!. 

**  StUI,  however  (said  Asem),  the  inha- 
bitants mnst  be  happy.  Each  is  contented 
with  his  own  nosseasions,  nor  axKnidously 
andearonrs  to  heap  np  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  his  own  subsistence ;  and  each 
has  therefore  leisure  for  pitying  those  that 
stand  in  need  of  compassion.'*— OoLD- 
BMXTH. 

"  The  difference  between  avarice  and  oo- 
veitice  is  this,  coveitice  is  for  to  coveit 
swiche  things  as  thoa  hast  not,  and  ava- 
rice is  to  withholde  and  keep  swiche  things 
as  thoa  hast  without  rightAil  node." — 
Chaucbx. 

**  Sordid,  nnfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 
Spiritless  ontcast.^ 

SouTHBT,  Anti-Jaeohin. 

"  The  miur  will  forego  the  comforts,  the 
eonyenienoes,  and  almost  the  necessaries  <^ 
eziatenee.  **— HoBXX. 

NIGHTLY.    Nocturnal. 

NioRTLT  is  deriyed  directly  firom 
the  English  word  night ;  Nocturn  a  l, 
from  the  Lat.  nccUMy  nighty  whence 
noetumiM.  Yet  they  are  somewhat 
differently  employea.    The  former  is 


[NIGHTI.Y] 

j  a  term  of  more  familiar  character 
thiui  the  latter ;  but  a  further  differ* 
ence  is  discernible,  flowing,  howeyer, 
from  the  same  difference  of  origin. 
NiOHTLY  means  simply,  at  time  of 
night,  or  eyery  night;  while  Nocture 
NAL  means,  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  night.  A  nightly  yisit.  The  noo- 
tumal  habits  of  some  birds,  insects,, 
and  quadrupeds. 

NOMINATE.    Appoint. 

As  applied  to  the  Appointmrnt  to 
certain  offices,  the  Nomination  (Lat. 
ndm«iutr«,  to  namt)  commonly  stands 
to  the  Appointmrnt  (O.  Fr.  ofMnalcr, 
to  amoint:  Low  Lat.  ammnctars)aa 
the  nrst  step  to  the  completion.  The 
appointment  consists  in  the  formal 
conferring  of  office  in  a  regular 
method ;  the  nomination,  in  the  right 
of  naming  the  indiyidual  to  be  00  ap- 
j>ointed.  Where  there  is  no  discre- 
tion left,  the  nomination  is  yirtaally, 
but  not  formally  or  legally,  the  ap- 
pointment. But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  two  are  distinct ;  as  where 
a  person  or  a  corporate  body  has  the 
right  of  nominating  more  than  one 
person  to  an  office,  out  of  which  one 
IS  selected  by  a  higher  power  for  the 
appointment. 

"  The  nomination  of  persona  to  places 
being  a  prerogative  of  the  king." — C1.AREB- 
noN. 

"The  accusations  against  Columbus 
gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that 
a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to 
Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect  into  his  con- 
duct."—Robkbtsok. 

NOTE.  Annotation.  Comment. 
Commentary.  OBSSRyATiON.  Re- 
mark. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  syno- 
n^ous  with  the  other  terms  here 
giyen.  Note  (Lat.  nUta^  a  mark)  is 
always  written,  being  either  a  brief 
writing  to  assist  the  memory,  or  a 
mar^al  couAnent  or  explanation.  It 
is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  word  which 
is  more  fully  expressed  by  Annota- 
tion, especially  m  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  a  text. 

CoMMEirr(Lat.cofMnXaMrt,part.€mn- 
mentuSj  to  r^eet  upon)  has  a  less  sys* 
tematic  meaning,  and  denotes  the 
expression  of  anything  which  may 


[notes] 

cMiuUj'  suggest  itflelf  n»  worth  mak- 
in§[  in  relation  to  what  is  said  or 
wntteoy  and  maj  be  itself  either 
written  or  laid.  The  Dorpose  of  com- 
ment is  elucidation.  When  the  com- 
ment is  only  spoken  as  well  as  cacual, 
and  has  reUtion  rather  to  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  case  than  to  its  inter- 
pretation, it  maj  be  called  an  Obser- 
vation or  Remark.  ^  This  last  (Fr. 
remarquer^  to  refnark)  is  of  more  gene- 
ral meanmg  still,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed of  anything  by  way  of  ob- 
servation, even  where  no  explanation 
or  illustration  is  intended,  and  by 
way  of  reference  to  any  subject  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  it,  or  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  it. 

Observation  (Lat  o6aenMUwi«m,  a 
watchingf  a  remark)  is  not  only  not 
explanatory,  but  presupposes  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  matter 
upon  which  the  observation  is 
founded. 

CoMif  bntary  (Lat.  eomrntntarii^  and 
-ria,  naU-boehf  memoin)  is  a  systema- 
tic collection  of  comments  in  a  literary 
form,  and  by  way  of  explanation  and 
illustration.  In  the  title  "Ciesar's 
Commentaries,"  the  term  bears  the 
meaning  of  memrin  of  particular 
transactions.  Its  more  ordinaiymeanr 
ing  is  that  of  a  book  of  expositions  on 
the  work  of  an  author.  Certain  dif- 
ferences are  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice between  the  verbs  to  Observe  and 
to  Remark.  To  remark  is  slighter  than 
to  observe,  and  a  remark  slighter 
than  an  observation.  I  may  miake  a 
casual  remark  which  is  rerf  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  under 
consideration ;  hence  such  phrases 
as,  "  I  may  as  well  remark  in  pass- 
ing*" To  remark  is  to  note  down 
casually ;  to  observe  is  to  note  down 
more  carefully.  A  phenomenon  in 
the  heavens  may  be  remarked  by  a 
casual  spectator,  and  if  il  be  con- 
spicuous can  hardlv  escape  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  by  an  astronomer. 
Observation  often  follows  upon  re- 
mark, and  is  the  analysis  or  expan- 
sion of  it.  "Did  you  remark  the 
level  of  the  thermometer  yesterday 
at  mid-day  ? "  "  No,  I  did  not ;  but  I 
will  observe  it  more  carefully  to-day." 
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The  careful  general  remarks  those 
individuals  who  behave  with  bravery, 
while  he  observe  the  operations  of 
the  enemy.  Observe  is  commonly 
more  general,  remark  more  specific. 
Some  persons  observe  the  conduct 
and  benaviour  of  others  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  remarking  upon  their  &ults. 

NOTES.    Remarks.    Considera- 
tions.   Observations.    Reflexions. 

Taking  these  terms  in  their  literary 
connexion.  Notes  contain  something 
short  and  precise.  Remarks  show 
that  a  distinction  or  selection  of  one 
Or  more  points  has  been  made.  Ob- 
servations designate  some  matter  of 
criticism  and  research.  Reflexions 
are  thoughts  added  to  those  of  the 
author.  Notes  are  often  necessary. 
Remarks  are  sometimes  useful.  Ob- 
servations ought  to  be  erudite,  and 
reflexions  j  ust.  Notes  are  commonly 
explanatory.  They  are  called  for  by 
obscurity  of  expression  or  recondite- 
ness  of  allusion,  or  unfamiliarity  of 
subject-matter ;  as  when  manners  and 
customs  have  much  changed  from 
those  of  the  period,  or  are  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  country  of  the  author. 
Remarks  may  serve  to  set  the  sub- 
ject of  the  text  in  a  stronger  light, 
as  turning  on  some  particular  point 
worthy  ofnotice.  Historical  observa- 
tions tend  to  clear  up  some  historical 
allusions,  while  an  observation  on  a 
peculiaritv  of  stjle  or  expression  will 

Srevent  its  bemg  overlooked.  Re- 
exions,  being  of  a  gratuitous  charac- 
ter, need  to  be  very  pertinent,  or  they 
may  supplant  and  obscure  the  origi- 
nal thoughts  of  the  author.  Notes 
should  be  short  and  clear,  for  their 
object  is  to  explain,  and  if  extended 
they  become  commentaries.  Remarks 
should  be  new,  useful,  critical.  The 
two  defects  of  a  remark  are  triteness 
and  uninterestingness ;  i.«.  saying  in 
the  first  instance  what  the  world 
knows,  and  in  the  second  what  it  does 
not  care  to  know.  Observations 
should  be  luminous,  carious;  fior  their 
object  is  to  draw  forth  what  is  fine,  ' 
to  elucidate  what  is  obscure,  to  draw 
attention  to  what  is  interesting,  to 

give  praninence  to  what  is  concealed. 
ONsiDXR  ATioNS  ought  to  havc  the  op- 
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posite  character  to  notes.  ThejalMmld 
De  foil  and  profound,  and  onlj  on 
mattera  in  tbemaelTea  comtidermkle. 
Reflexions  should  be  natural  and  easjr 
m-ithoot  being  triTial,  expressed  in  a 
manner  new  and  poinira,  solid  and 
judicious  rather  than  subtle  and  in- 
genious, flowing  natnrallj  out  of  the 
subject,  and  imprinting  themaelTes 
upon  the  mind. 

NOTIFY.    StoNirv.    Ceetify. 

To  Notify  ( Lat. notijtedre, to  make 
known)  is  lo  Sicmpy  (Liat.  sigvXfteart) 
in  a  formal,  perspicuous,  and  authen- 
tic manner,  so  tlut  the  thing  shall  be 
not  onlj  known  but  indubitable,  cer- 
tain, notorious.  That  which  is  signi- 
fied to  us  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of. 
That  which  is  notified  to  us  we  cannot 
elude.  One  generallj  signifies  inten- 
tions, and  notifies  orders  or  desires. 
The  word  Notify  is  sometimes  used, 
after  the  analogy  of  Cebtift,  directly 
upon  the  person;  aa,  to  notiff  the 
meeting.  Signify  is  not  so  employed, 
but  has  an  impersonal  use  of  its  own ; 
it  does  not  signify  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Certify  is  the  most  for- 
mal ;  *'  I  certify  "  some  fact,  and  the 
eerf^ieate  will  be  used  in  some  matter 
uf  busineaa :  it  may  even  be  necessary 
that  I  shall  have  first  sworn  to  its 
truth  before  a  magistrate. 

NOTORIOUS.    Noted. 

While  Noted  is  reserred  for  that 
which  is  well  known,  faTourably  or 
eminently,  Notorious  ( Lat.  notdria, a 
notice,  n«wt  is  employed  toexpress  what 
is  publicly  known,  and  unirersally  in 
men's  mouths,  commonly,  though 
not  inFariably,  with  an  unnTourable 
meaning.  But  this  is  only  a  rough 
distinction.  The  case  seems  to  be 
affected  by  the  question  whether  the 
matter  is  one  of  facts  or  persons.  At 
least,  Notorious  is  never  used  of  what 
is  known  purely  for  good.  We  speak 
indiscriminately  of  a  notorious  or  a 
noted  fiicL  but  not  person ;  nor  are 
Firtue  and  excellence  ever  said  to  be 
notorious.  Notorious  is  that  which 
is  so  well  known  that  the  extensiye 
knowledge  of  it  is  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  certainty.  It  is  a  term 
oi  oncieEft  civil  law. 


NOXIOUS.  Hurtful.  Prbjc 
oiciAL.  Pernicious.  Dbtriiiektal. 
Deleterious.    Injurious. 

Of  these,  the  most  geaenl  in  their 
application  are  Hurtful  (sas  Ucnr) 
and  IiijuRiors,  of  which  the  othen 
may  be  r^axded  as  modifications. 

Noxious  (Lat.  noxius^  firora  naxmy 
hurt)  is  applied  physically  nnd  ana- 
logously to  physicaJ  influences,  and 
to  what  is  lixe  them  in  morals,  as  a 
noxious  air  or  climate ;  noxious  prin- 
ciples or  practices. 

Prejudicial  (  Lat.  pri^'iutteiaiii,  te> 
longing  to  a  preceding  jtidgmenty  with 
an  implied  unfaFourable  character, 
formed  beforehand)  bears  specific  re- 
lation to  some  particular  nature,  action, 
or  operation  as  prejudicial  to  charac- 
ter, interest,  health,  life. 

Pernicious  (Lat.  pemlciasics;  ptrw 
nicies,  deetrttetion)  denotes  that  which 
tends,  by  its  injurious  quality,  to  the 
destnictiMi  of  its  subject. 

Detrimental  (Lat.  detrimentum, 
lou,  harm,  from  det^rSrt,  to  wear  away 
or  ts^ir)  is  less  strong  than  Perni- 
cious, and  denotes  a  tendency^  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  impair  and  Himiniah 
in  force  or  value. 

Deleterious  ( Lat.  delcrCj  to  ahoUdt, 
annUiHaU)  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  purely  physical  side  of  Pernicious, 
as  *' deleterious  medicines."  and  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  and  health  of 
men. 

**  A^miii  it  is  arged  that  Natore  has  not 
onlj  prodnoed  many  noxiout  and  poiwxioiit 
herbs,  bnt  alao  destructive  and  •eTonriag 
antmaU,  whose  atreogth  •orpasaeth  thatw 
men. "— Cudworth. 

*'  Charles  II.  had  great  rieea,  bat  searce 
any  virtoes  to  correct  them ;  he  had  in 
him  some  rices  which  wov  less  hurtJwU, 
which  corrected  his  mure  kMrtJul  ones." — 
BuKjrxT. 

*'  That  which  in  the  first  instance  is  pre- 
judicial may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter 
operation;  and  its  excellence  may  arise 
even  firom  the  ill  effects  it  prodnees  in  the 
beginning.'*— BuRKK. 

*'  He  who  has  vented  a  pcrmiruNis  doe 
trine,  or  pnblished  an  ill  book,  mast  know 
that  his  ffnilt  and  his  life  detormiae  not 
together.  —South. 

"  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  ia 
his  ffooda,  he  most  not  use  them  m  detri- 
ment of  the  commonwealth." — StateiyiediM 


[obdurate] 


"  In  tome  plues  thoM  plant*  wfaieh  are 
•ntirely  pouonona  at  hom«  loae  their  d^e- 
terious  qoaliCy  by  being  carried  abroad.** — 

<foLOSMITH. 

"  We  natnrallj  love  eKcelleace  wherever 
we  see  it ;  bnt  the  enviooa  man  hates  it, 
«nd  wishes  to  be  superior  to  others,  not  by 
raising  himself  by  honest  means,  bnt  by 
«>y*<noiu/y  pulling  them  down." — BKA.1TIK. 

NUMBER.    Count. 

Thete  terms  Numbbr  (being  de- 
rired  from  Lat.  nttmSrdre,  niimirus,  a 
number)  and  Count  (from  Fr.  comp- 
Ur,  ana  conUr,  the  Lat.  comptitart,  to 
compuU)  may  often  be  employed 
strictly  in  the  place  of  Count,  as  to 
number  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  (or 
to  count  it) ;  but  Number  (to  say  no- 
thing of  such  a  phrase  as,  **  To  num- 
ber  houses  in  a  street/'  meaning,  to 
fix  numbers  upon  them)  has  also  the 
force  of  presenting  as  the  result  of 
computation;  as,  "The  army  num- 
bered fifty  thousand."  It  has  also  a 
more  rhetorical  and  solemn  character 
than  Count  in  the  sense  of  to  pass  into 
a  preriously  existing  number ;  as, 
^'  He  was  numbered  with  the  dead." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  devoid  of  that 
force  of  reckoning,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  estimation,  which  belongs  to 
CouNT^  as  in  such  a  phrase  as,  **  I 
count  It  simple  follv; "  and  expresses 
no  more  than  arithmetical  computa- 
tion or  addition.  I  number  denotes 
the  same  thing  as  I  tell  off,  not,  I  es- 
timate. 

NUMERAL.    NuM  ERICA  r.. 

Numeral  means  of  or  belonging  to 
numbers,  and  is  applied  to  terms, 
especially  of  grammar ;  as  a  numeral 
adjective.  Numerical  is  of  or  be- 
longing to  number  in  the  abstract; 
as  a  numerical  difference — a  difference 
of  number,  as  distinguished,  for  in. 
stance,  from  one  of  quality.  The  dif- 
ference between  six  oranges  and  eight, 
where  all  are  of  equal  sise  and  good- 
ness, would  be  numerical. 


0. 

OATH.    Vow. 

Oath  (A.  S.  diS)  belongs  to  engage- 
ments with  men ; 
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Vow  (Fr.  vffu)  to  engagements 
made  directly  with  God.  In  the  oatii 
one  takes  God  to  witness  to  one's  en- 
gagement with  our  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  effects  of  His  vengeance 
if  one  should  violate  one's  undertak- 
ing. But  in  a  vow  one  voluntarily 
enters  upon  an  engagement  with  God, 
and  employs  the  vow  to  make  the  ob- 
ligation more  binding,  and  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  it  more  criminal.  The 
oath  is  an  ascititious  bond  by  which 
one  renders  men  more  sure  of  one's 

Stod  faith.  Jephthah  kept  religiously 
e  rashest  of  all  vows.  Joshua  kept 
his  promise  to  the  Gibeonites  with  all 
the  strictness  of  an  oath.  Yet  the 
oath  should  be  only  in  relation  to 
things  lawful  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  vow  which  violates  a  law  of 
nature  is  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a 
vow. 

OBDURATE.  Harobnbo,  Cal- 
LOU8.  Obstinate.  Pertinacious. 
Contumacious. 

While  Hardened  is  the  most 
general  term,  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Obstinate,  may  be  re- 
garded as  modifications  of  it.  We 
speak  of  persons  or  their  feelings  as 
hardened  when  we  mean  to  express 
the  result  of  habituation,  and  this 
actively  or  passively^  as,  hardened  in 
vice;*nardened  agamst  impressions, 
as,  for  instance,  scenes  of  suffering. 

Callous  Cfr.calUtuc;  LaU callbtutf 
thick'skinnea,  horn  eallunif  eaUut,  ths 
thick  tkin  of  animal  bodies)  commonly 
denotes  rather  insensibility  through 
nature  or  habituation,  than  any  blunt- 
ing of  the  moral  feelings.  Hiis  latter 
use,  however,  is  not  excluded,  as  in 
the  phrsse,  ''A  callous  conscience." 

Obdurate  (Lat.  obdiirart,  part,  ob- 
duratuSf  to  harden),  on  theodier  hand, 
denotes  the  state  of  being  hardened 
against  moral  influences.  Hiey  rise 
in  meaning  in  the  following  order: 
Callous  denotes  a  deadening  of  the 
sensibilities ;  Hardened, a  settled  dis- 
regard of  and  habit  of  resistance 
against  the  claims  of  persuasion,  duty, 
and  sympath}^ ;  Obdu  r  ate,  a  moral  de- 
termination in  opposition  to  both 
moral  principle  and  natural  feeling. 
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Obstinatb  (Lat.  obstindtiisy  rtsoiatty 
in  a  good  or  bad  senBe)  ia  more  purely 
menu]  than  moral,  and  denotes  such 
inflexible  conduct  as  consists  in  stand- 
ing out  against  persuasion,  instruc- 
tion, entreaty,  and,  by  an  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  term,  against  attack. 

P  ERTiN  ACIOU8  (  Lat.  perUnaetm^vent 
tenaeiaud)  represents  obstinacy,  as  it 
were,  from  the  other  or  opposite 
point  of  view.  As  obstinacy  consists 
m  holding  out,  sopertinaci^  consists 
in  holding  on.  Tne  man  who  reite- 
rates and  clings  to  his  own  purpose  or 
opinion  is  pertinacious ;  the  man  who 
does  so  in  oireet  opposition  to  external 
influence  is  obstinate. 

Contumacious  (Lat.  conUimacem, 
haughty,  sHUtbom)  expresses  the  resis- 
tance  to  the  demanos  of  constituted 
authority. 

"  The  ear  ia  wanton  and  nngoremed,  and 
the  heart  insolent  and  obdxarate,  till  the  one 
is  i^erced,  and  the  other  made  tender  by 
afflietion."— South. 

"  Tell  snch  people  of  a  world  after  this, 
of  their  being  accountable  for  their  actions, 
and  of  the  Gospel  denunciations  of  damna- 
tion npon  all  who  lead  snch  ungodly  lives 
without  repentance ;  they  are  haraened  to 
everything  of  this  kind."— OiLPlir,  Ser^ 
moiur. 

'*  Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for 
sharpness  of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
the  conscience  is  grown  ealiaua"^Vli^ 

TRANGK. 

"  So  was  both  sides  with  obstinate  despte. 
With  like    retenge,  and    neither    party 
bowed."  DAjnsL. 

"  Disputes  with  men  pertinacumsly  obsti- 
nate in  their  principles  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  irksome."— Hums. 

"Now,  these  courts  being  thus  esta- 
blished in  the  Church,  when  any  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  them,  he  is  cited  to 
appear  there,  which  if  he  neglect  or  reftise 
to  do.  he  is  prooonneed  contumaciout."^ 
Beteridob. 

OBEDIENCE.    Submission. 

Obedience  (Lat.  ^edientia)  is  an 
action.  SuBMi8siON(Lat.ju6mtsnon«m) 
is  a  result  of  the  will.  It  may  be 
passire  while  obedience  is  necesHarilv 
active.  One  submits  to  an  evil  whicL 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  removing. 
One  obeys  a  law  in  doinr  what  it 
commands,  or  in  aroidin^  wnat  it  for- 
bids. Obedience  is  to  will,  authority, 
law,  submission  is  to  power.    Ohns- 


[OBEDIENCEJ 

dience  may  be  absolutely  forced.  Sub* 
mission  must  always  be  to  some  extent 
involuntary,  though  the  submiesion 
may  be  coerced,  and  so  repugnant  to 
one's  feelings.  Obedience  may  be  inyo- 
luntary,or  even  contrary  to  one's  will. 
Real  obedience  to  an  order  may  be 
the  result  of  a  feigned  submiasion  to 
the  authority  which  gives  it.  Obe- 
dience is  from  time  to  time  in  the  de- 
tails of  action.  Submission  is  once 
for  all.  A  child  may  obey  to-day  and 
disobey  to-morrow.  Such  an  one  is 
not  strictly  in  submission  to  his  pa- 
rents. Submission  commonly  proceeds 
from  the  character  and  disposition, 
obedience  from  duty  or  principie. 
Obedioice  does  not  imply  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  submission,  the  surren- 
der of  the  will  to  another.  One  obeys 
the  precepts  of  religion.  Men  some- 
times submit  their  reason  to  faith. 
Where  submission  is  mentioned  it  is 
in  its  humility;  where  obedience  is 
mentioned  it  is  in  the  recognition  of 
and  co-operative  with  right. 

OBEDIENT.  CoMPUANT.  Yibid- 
ING.  Submissive.  Dutiful,  Ob- 
sequious. 

Obfdicnt  (Lat.  tf6e</ientem,  part, 
of  }ibedxrey  to  o6ei/)  involves  a  relation- 
ship of  inferiority  to  another,  and  a 
recognised  physical  or  moral  subser^ 
viency;  but  the  moral  power  is  the 
primary^  the  physical  the  secondary, 
application.  We  obey  God,  men,  and 
laws,  commands,  and  the  like,  aa  the 
media  through  which  their  will  is  ex- 
pressed and  made  known  to  us.  It  is 
only  by  analog  that  the  ship  is  said 
to  obey  the  helm,  or  a  body  to  fidl  inr 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Compliant  (verb  comply,  not  con- 
nected with  pUf  and  plianty  but  orig. 
from  Lat.  comptere,  to  CMnplete)  indi- 
cates more  equality  between  the  par- 
ties, than  Obedient.  As  obedience 
stands  to  law,  command,  injunction, 
or  precept,  so  compliance  stands  to 
wisnes,  desires,  demands,  requestSy 
proposals,  and  the  like. 

YiELDiNO  (A.  S.  geUUin,  to  pay)  itf 
a  term  expressive  of  the  naturaf  dis-« 
position  or  tendency  to  comply,  andi 
involves  commonly  some  weakness  of 
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nature  and  incapacitj  of  resiBtance  to 
the  will  of  another,  where  auch  resis- 
tance is  lawful  or  needful. 

Submissive  (Lat.  tubmitttreftolmoerf 
to  lower  onei  telf)  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Ob£dient,  and  carries  the  mean- 
ing of  prospectiye  obedience  or  com- 
pliance with  possible  as  well  as  actual 
commands  or  desires  of  another. 

Dutiful  (duty,  that  tokich  is  due, 
Fr.  du)  denotes  that  character  of  act, 
conduct,  or  disposition  which  allows 
itaelf  to  be  swayed  hj  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  moral  relationship,  inrolv- 
in^  the  rieht  of  the  one  party  to  sub- 
mission, obedience,  or  deference,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  other  party  to 
render  it  without  coercion,  but  by 
the  understood,  rather  than  ezpressea, 
power  of  control. 

Obsequious  (Lat.  obtHquidnUf  com- 
plaitant)  has  now  lost  its  original  use, 
in  which  it  was  equivalent  to  Com- 
pliant, and  has  lapsed  into  the  unfa- 
vourable meaning  of  over-compliant, 
or  demonsti^tiveiy,  over-oourteously, 
and  almost  servilely  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  another. 

"  Vet  to  whate'er  above  wm  IS»t«d, 
Obediently  he  bowed  his  sonl ; 

For  what  aU-boanteoiis  Hearen  created. 
He  thongfat  Hearen  only  shoald  control. ** 

COWPER. 

"  The  Earl  of  Bnrrey,  afterwards  Dnke 
of  Norfolk,  to  show  how  eompUant  he  was 
to  the  hnmonra  of  the  princes  which  he 
served,  did  as  dezteroosly  comply  with  his 
prodigality  as  he  had  formerly  with  his 
father's  sparingness."— BuBmcT. 

'*That  yieldinffnesi,  whatever  founda- 
tions it  might  lay  to  the  disadrantage  of 
posterity,  was  a  sredfle  to  preserre  ns  in 
peace  in  his  own  time."— LoBD  Haueax. 

'*  He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  iubmutive  charms. 
Smiled  with  superior  lore,  as  Jupiter 
On  Jono  smiles  when  he  impregns   the 

clouds 
That  shed  May  flowen."  Milton. 

"  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully 
bearing  with  his  mother's  iU-humour."— 
Arteedote*  of  Bishop  Watun, 

"  The  common  people  have  not  yet  con- 
tracted that  obtequioustiegs  and  submission 
which  the  rigour  of  their  government,  if  no 
revolution  occurs  to  redress  it,  must  in  time 
reduce  them  to."— OAservcr. 

OBLOQUY.    Contumely. 

The  contemptuous  speaking  againat 


another  is  common  to  these  words;* 
but  while  Obloquy  denotes  disparage- 
ment generally  ( Lat.  obOiouiy  to  tpeak 
against),  Contumely  (Lat.  eonttt- 
meUa)  involves  the  unmerited  treat- 
ment of  another,  accompanied  with 
diarespect.  A  person  may  be  pub- 
licly spoken  against  out  of  hii  own 
hearing,  in  which  case  he  still  incurs 
obloquy  ;  but  contumely  is  shown  to 
his  face,  and  is  not  confined  to  words. 

"  That  particular  sort  of  obloquy  which 
is  called  detraction  or  backbiting.'^ — Bah- 

BOW. 

"  Nothiuff  agsravates  tyranny  so  much 
as  oonfioiMfy."— Burke. 

OBSEQUIES.    FuNEBAL. 

These  terms  express  different  aa- 
pecta  of  the  same  tning 

Funeral  (L.  Lat.  fimMUia,  pi., 
things  belonging  to  a  funeral^  funus, 
'^bris)  represents  the  interment  of  the 
dead  as  accompanied  by  its  proper 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  attendance. 

Obsequies  (Lat.  o6«2Sgut«)  is  the 
same  funeral  solemnity  regarded  as 
the  last  duty  j)erformed  to  a  deoesaed 
person.  The  idea  of  obsequies  ia  that 
of  respectful  valediction ;  that  of  fune- 
ral ia  mournful  ceremony. 

*'  But  you  most  know,  your  father  lost  a 

father. 
That  father  lost,  lost  his  ;  and  his  survivor 

(lound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow." 

Skakbspbarx. 

"  The  funeral  bake-meats  coklly  fnmish'd 

forth 
The  marriage  toble."  Jbid, 

OBSERVANCE.    Observation. 

Obsebvance  (Lat.  ofrsertuntta,  06- 
servance  of  duties,  respect)  is  the  due 
rendering  to  rule,  law,  custom,  or 
occasion,  a  formal  or  practical  recog- 
nition. The  observance  of  sacred  dayai 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  or  the  laws. 

Observation  (Lat.  observationemy 
ia  simply  the  act  of  close  and  attentive 
contemplation,  with  the  view  of  be^ 
coming  closelv  acquainted  with  the 
object;  aa.  the  observation  of  the 
heavens.  The  intention  of  an  ohner' 
vance  ia  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  07 
religious  duty ;  the  intention  of  ob* 
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BerTation  is  to  acquire  or  retain  ex- 
actly some  additional  fact  for  the  in- 
formation of  onneWea  or  the  instruc- 
tion of  others. 

'*  Since  the  obligation  npon  Chrietiaas  to 
oempl7  with  the  religiooa  ob$enHtnce  of 
Bnndaj  ariMS  from  the  pablic  neet  of  the 
iastitatioD,  and  the  anthoritjr  of  the  apos- 
tolic praetke,  the  manner  of  tibserring  it 
oDght  to  be  that  which  best  fVilflb  these 
neee,  and  eonforma  the  nearest  to  this  prao- 
tice." — PjlLXT. 

"  The  diHerenee  between  experiment  and 
oft««mafio»  consists  merely  in  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  diseoTeries,  or  rather  in  the  compara- 
tive command  we  possess  over  them  as  in- 
f 'nunents  for  the  inrestigation  of  trath." 
— feTSWABT. 

OBSERVE.    Kssp.    Fulfil. 

These  words  are  synonymous  as 
they  express  in  common  the  practical 
regard  of  a  commandment,  rule,  or 
law.  The  literal  sense  of  Observe 
(Lat.  o6»ruar0)  is  to  keep  before  one's 
eyes,  to  pay  attention  to. 

To  Keep  (O.  Eng.  kgpen^  A.  S. 
cSpan)  is  to  hold  in  one's  hand  for  the 

Surpose  of  preserring.  maintaining,  or 
efending  unimpairea. 

The  idea  of  Fulfilling  is  that  of 
fiUing  up,  completing,  eonsnmmating. 
You  observe  tiie  law  by  jout  atten- 
tion in  executing  that  which  it  pre- 
scribes. You  keep  it  by  the  continual 
care  you  exercise  that  it  shall  not  be 
violated  in  any  point.  You  fulfil  it 
by  exactness  in  entirely  supply  iue  all 
that  it  supposes,  and  anoraing  all  the 
action  which  it  requires. 

To  observe  a  rule  or  law  marks 
generally  fidelitv  in  the  discharge  of 
one's  dutv.  To  keep  it  marks  perseve- 
rance and  sustainea  regard.  To  fulfil 
it  points  to  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
sult. 

We  observe  customs,  traditions, 
casual  precepts,  ss  9.g.  the  ordinance  of 
keeping  certain  days  holy.  We  keep 
laws  or  obligations  which  are  perpe- 
tually binding,  and  so  might  be  at  any 
moment  violated,  as  the  marriage  vow : 
we  keep  the  obligation  to  accomplish 
an  engagement,  or  to  fulfil  a  task. 
One  keeps  silence  by  persistently 
avoiding  the  breaking  of  it.  One 
observes  silence  when  it  is  imposed 
by  injunction  or  analogously  by  cir- 
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cumstanoes.  The  fonner  may  have 
in  it  more  of  obstinacy  than  right. 
The  latter  is  at  least  in  obedience  to 
principle,  or  allegiance  to  another. 
Fulfil  belongs  rather  to  moiml,  as 
Keep  and  Obaeeve  to  legal  require- 
ments. 

OBSTACLE.    Impediment, 

The  following  remarks  may  be 
added  to  what  has  already  been  said 
under  the  head  of  Difficulty. 

The  Obstacle  (ofrttflcttium)  is  some- 
thing before  you,  which  stops  your 
progress. 

The  Impediment  (Lat.  tmp&liaisa- 
tum)i8here  and  there,around  and  about 
you,  to  detain  you  in  vour  movemeats. 
In  order  to  advance,  the  former  must  be 
surmounted,  the  latter  removed.  An 
obstacle  implies  to  some  extent  the 
ideas  of  greatness,  importance,  power 
of  resistance.  Hence  efforts  are  needed 
to  surmount  it,  or  to  destroy  it  in  order 
to  pass  over  it.  The  impediment  im- 
plies something  inconvement,  annoy- 
ing, embarrassmg,  hence  it  must  be 
got  rid  of  and  taken  away ;  like  an 
ample  garment  which  prevents  free- 
dom ofaction,  or  a  chain  which  fetters 
the  limbs.  The  obstacle  belongs  to 
important  mattpjm  and  gre&t  enter- 
prises and  difficulties.  The  impedi- 
ment belones  rather  to  common  mat- 
ters and  ormnary  difficulties.  An  im- 
pediment is  vexatious.  An  obstacle 
may  even  provoke  to  ooursffe  and  ad- 
ditional effort.  The  timid,  unenter- 
prising person  sees  many  obstacles. 
The  indifferent  person,  who  wants 
heart,  will  see  many  impediments. 

OCCASION.  OccuREENCE.  Con- 
juncture.   Case.    Circubistance. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oeeasionem)  is  em- 
ployed of  any  new  event,  whether  it 
present  itsell  or  is  purposely  sought, 
and  in  a  sense  quite  indefinite  as  to 
time  or  object. 

Occurrence  (Lat.  occurrSre,  to  run 
a^atiM()is  employe<l  only  of  that  which 
comes  without  our  seeking,  and  in 
fixed  xelation  to  the  present  time. 

CoNJUNCTU  R  i^Lat.  conjunctwra;  eon  - 
jungJtre,  to  join  together)  marks  a 
situation  which  has  resulted  from  a 
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eonoonrae  of  eyents,  matters  of  biisi- 
neM,  or  matters  of  interest. 

Ca8B  (Lat.  cagtu,  dUDtn,  to  fall)  is 
employed  to  express  the  foundation 
of  the  affair,  with  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  nature  and  specialitj  of 
the  thing. 

Circumstance  (Lat.  eireumstantia, 
a  surrounding,  an  attribute)  denotes 
Romething  which  stands  related  to 
another,  as  an  accessory  to  the  main 
transaction.  Occasions  are,  generally 
speaking,  common  or  uncommon, 
usual  or  unusual,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. Occurrences  are  expected 
or  unexoected,  singular  or  unremark- 
able,  welcome  or  unwelcome.  Con- 
junctures are  advantageous  or  unto- 
ward. A  case  is  important  or  un- 
important, simple  or  complicated, 
common  or  uncommon,  ^;ooa  or  bad. 
A  circumstance  is  trivial  or  grave, 
important  or  unimportant,  pressing 
or  munaterial,  relerant  or  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  An  occasion 
is  a  time  for  action.  An  occurrence 
for  speculation.  A  conjuncture  for 
prudent  management.  A  case  a  thing 
for  study  and  comprehension.  Cir- 
cumstances for  attentiveoonsideration, 
as  being  the  signs  and  distinctive  in- 
dications of  cases. 

OCCASION.    Opportunity. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oecdsibnem,  a  befall- 
ingf  an  opportunity)  is  no  more  than 
something^  which  falls  in  our  waVy  or 
presents  itself  in  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances or  events. 

An  Opportunity  (Lat.  epportunt- 
tatem)  is  an  occasion  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  ourselves  and  our  own  in- 
tentions, as  an  available  source  or 
season  of  action  by  reason  of  fitness 
and  convenience.  The  occasion  com- 
monly eontroU  us ;  but  we  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  opportunity.  We  may 
have  frequent  occasion  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain person,  but  no  opportunity  of 
taking  him  apart  to  converse  with 
him  privately.  An  occasion  is  some- 
times nearly  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
when  an  internal  motive  finds  excite- 
ment in  external  circumstances ;  but 
an  opportunity  is  nothing  unless  we 
care  to  seise  it. 
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'  Ererjr  man  is  obliged  bf  Che  Sopreme 
Maker  of  the  Qnirerse  to  improve  all  the 
i^fportunitia  of  good  wbieh  ere  alRnrded 
him."~JoHNaoif. 

"  Sin,  taking  oceasian  bv  the  eommaad- 
mrat,  <^eeiTea  me."— ^In^mM  Bible, 

OCCUPANCY.    Occupation. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
words  flows  from  the  different  forces 
of  the  verb  occupy — to  take  posses- 
sion, and  to  hold  possession. 

Occupancy  (Lat.  ecdiport,  to  take 
piosession  of)  is  the  taking  or  having 
possession  in  relation  to  rignts,  claims^ 
or  privileges ;  Occupation,  in  relation 
to  no  more  than  the  fact  of  possessing 
and  holding.  We  speak  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  an  estate ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion, not  occupancy,  of  a  country  by 
an  army.  Occupancy  has  a  passive, 
occupation  also  an  active  sense. 

"  A*  we  before  obaerred  that  ooatpancy 
gave  the  ri^ht  to  the  temporarj  nae  of  the 
■oil,  eo  it  II  agreed  upon  all  hands  that 
occupancy  gmye  alto  the  original  right  to 
the  permanent  nropertj  in  the  inbetanoe  of 
the  earth  itaelf,  which  exclndes  er^rT  one 
elie  bnt  the  owner  firom  the  nse  of  it."— 
Blackstohx. 

"  Whereas  of  late  yeazea  a  great  eom- 
paaie  hath  veelded  bnt  small  profit,  and 
this  onelio  throngh  the  idle  and  negligent 
occupation  of  sndi  as  dailie  mannred  and 
herd  the  same  in  ocenpTing." — HoLXHSHXD. 

OFFEND.  DisPLKASx.  Vex. 
Mortify. 

Offend  (Lat.  offendXre,  to  strike 
againtt)  relates  always  to  the  conduct 
of  one  person  towards  another,  and 
implies,  therefore,  conscious  agents 
on  Doth  sides,  and  a  condition  of  real 
or  supposed  slight  on  one  side.  It 
belongs  to  superiors  and  equals  rather 
than  to  inferiors  to  be  oflfended.  In 
the  case  of  ecjuals,  it  still  implies  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  regard  or  con- 
sideration. In  its  more  general  force 
Oppxnd  denotes  an  abrupt  collision  of 
anything  against  the  feelings  or  taste, 
and  so  is  applicable  to  inanimate  in- 
fluences, as  an  ugly  drawing  offends 
the  eye.  This  force  is  more  prominent 
in  the  adjective  Offbnsivx. 

DisPLXASB  (Lat  disptteere,  to  dis- 
please) is  less  strong,  and  belongs  not 
so  much  to  personal  offence  received 
at  the  hands  of  another  as  the  feel- 
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ing  of  diuatisfkcdon  on  the  part  of  a 
Buperior,  where  the  measure  of  re- 

Suirement  or  dutjr  has  not  been  fal- 
Ued  by  the  other.  Displease  ia more 
directly  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  person ;  Orr  end,  to  the  person  him- 
tielf. 

Vex  (Lat.  vexare)  is  to  make  angry, 
or  irritated  by  petty  provocations  or 
Annoyances,  especially  if  repeated. 
We  commonly  use  the  term  Vex  to 
express  an  abuse  of  power,  annoyance 
by  a  sort  of  persecution. 

Mortify  (Lat  morUftcaref  to  cause 
death  to)  differs  from  all  in  being  ab- 
aolutely  referable  to  occurrences  irre- 
spective of  actions  or  agents;  and 
expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
disapproval  mix»l  with  disappoint- 
ment in  what  has  occurred  or  been 
done,  where  the  cjuestion  is  of  persons. 
That  is  mortifying  which  disturbs  a 
atate  of  complacency  of  mind. 

*'  The  emperor  himielf  cwne  mnnin^  to 
the  place  in  hia  armonr,  aererely  reproving 
them  of  oowmrdioe  who  had  foraaken  the 
place,  and  grievonsly  qff^ended  with  thoee 
who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch."— 
Khollbs. 

"When  Thon  wert  so  wrathfnllj  diti- 
pleased  at  ub."— English  Bible. 

"Sorrow  may  degenerate  into  rezatton 
and  chagrin."— -CooiJf. 

"  I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments 
-which  were  designed  to  eneonrage  me." — 
Hope. 

OFFENDER.    Delinquent. 

Tbe  one  is  an  active  and  positive, 
the  other  a  passive  and  negative, 
transgressor.  He  who  violates  law  or 
social  rule  is  an  Offender  ;  he  who 
neglects  to  comply  iK*ith  its  require- 
ments is  a  Delinquent  (Lat.  delin- 
quire,  to  fail,  offend).  It  may  be  ob- 
.  servnl  that,  as  every  citizen  is  bound 
positively  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  negatively  not  to 
slight  or  fall  short  of  tuem,  so  a  de- 
linquency, though  by  the  force  of  the 
term  it  implies  omission,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  a  commission.  So  in  the 
following — 

"  A  ddinifuent  onght  to  be  cited  in  the 
place  or  jurisdiction  where  the  deiinquency 
was  committed. "—Atxjffb. 

In  this  broader  sense,  a  delinquent  is 


one  whose  acts  faU  of  his  obligatioiis 
to  the  State.    So  again— 

"  He  that  poUtielT  intendeth  pod  to  a 
common  weal  may  be  c&lled  a  jnst  man : 
bnt  he  that  practiseth  either  for  his  own 
profit,  or  any  other  sinister  ends,  may  be 
well  termed  a  delvtqueM  persoa.** — State 
Trials. 

Delinquent  is  a  more  limited  term 
than  Offender.  The  delinquent  offends 
aeainst  the  majesty  and  justice  of  law. 
1  ne  offender  may  run  counter  to  any 
law,  rule,  custom,  or  even  to  taste. 

"The  prood  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he 

cneered, 
Nw  to  rebuke  the  rich  (Render  feared.** 

Dbtdkn. 

OFFER.   Give.  Present.   Prof- 

PEB. 

All  these  words  describe  forms  of 
donation.  To  Give  (sm  Give)  is  the 
simplest,  and  expresses  plain,  direct, 
and  unqualified  oestowal^  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  injurious  as  well 
as  desirable,  as  to  give  a  blow  or  an 
offence,  as  well  as  what  is  distinc- 
tively termed  a  gift. 

Present  (Lat.  prasentaref  to  place 
before)  is  a  more  formal  word  thaxi 
Give,  and  is  therefore  employed  of 
the  gpH  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior. 

Offer  (Lat.  offerre)  is  of  a  more 
contingent  nature,  and  involves  the 
q^uestion  of  acceptance  on  the  other 
side.  We  offer  a  gift,  and  then  pre- 
sent it  if  accepted.  Where  there  is  no 
quidification.  Gift  is  generally  taken 
to  imply  something  of  considerable 
value ;  Present,  something  of  no  great 
value;  and  Opperino,  what  is  given  to 
a  superior  in  some  formal  manner  in 
token  of  such  superiority  or  to  con- 
ciliate favour.  A  present  has  for  its 
motive  some  feeling  of  reeard ;  a  gift 
may  be  without  any.  Any  benefit 
conferred,  without  compliment  to  its 
object,  may  be  called  a  g^.  Hence 
the  gifta^  not  the  presents,  of  Nature 
or  of  fortune.  We  offer  remarks. 
Thoughts  and  opportonitiea  present 
themselves.  We  only  present  what 
we  hare  actually  by  us,  so  as  to  give 
it  from  hand  to  band.  We  offer  that 
which  we  desire  to  give  (»*  even  to  do. 
You  present  your  compliments  by 
what  you  actually  say  or  write.   You 
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offer  your  services  bj  proposing  to 
give  them  when  occasion  shall  re- 
quire. You  present  what  you  have 
in  your  hand,  you  offer  what  yon  havo 
in  your  power.  One  offers  to  pay. 
The  tradesman  presents  the  bill  for 
payment. 

Propfbb  (Lat.  prafem)  is  less  posi- 
tive than  Offer.  It  has  the  sense  of 
proposing  to  offer  or  of  offering,  and 
at  tne  same  time  leaving  it  to  the  feel- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  other  to 
accept.  It  is  a  more  formal,  delibe- 
rate, and  official  act  than  to  offer. 

'*He  made  a  pn^er  to  \aj  down  his 
conuninion  of  commaDd  in  the  army.**— 
Clabxhtdok. 

"  When  qff'ers  are  diadained,  and  love  de- 
nied." Pops. 

"  And  when  they  had  opened  their  trea- 
Btires,  they  presented  onto  Him  aifts,  gold, 
and  firaakincenae,  and  myrrh/' — Engli$h 
BibU. 

**  Mrs.  Johnson  nsed  to  define  a  ^«f«n<, 
that  it  was  a  gift  to  a  Mend  of  something 
he  wanted  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  coold 
not  be  easily  gotten  for  money."— Swirr. 

OFFICE.    Function.    Duty. 

Office  (Lat.  offlnum)  has  more 
than  one  sense,  as  a  special  duty  con- 
ferred by  public  authority  for  a  public 
purpose;  and  so  any  special  duty, 
trust,  or  charge.  By  an  extension  of 
meaning,  it  is  employed  of  what  is 
analogous  to  duty  in  reasoning  beings, 
that  IS,  a  definite  operation ;  as  Uie 
office  of  the  gsstiic  Juice  in  digestion, 
or  of  a  particular  piece  in  machinery. 

Function  (Lat./un^tioMm,  a  dit- 
chargmg;  fungif  to  diMcharge)  is,  pro- 
perly, ue  disdiarge  of  the  office  or 
Duty,  and  follows  the  application  of 
those  terms  to  both  conscious  and  un- 
conscious action.  There  is  connected 
with  Function  the  idea  of  continuous 
action,  and  of  belonging  to  an  or- 
ganized body,  or  to  what  is  analogous 
to  it.  Duties  are  performed,  offices 
filled,  fiinctions  discharged.  Office  is 
set  and  appointed  work  arising  out  of 
a  relative  connexion  with  system, 
whether  natural  or  conventions!.  The 
function  is  the  csrrying  out  of  the 
office.  The  duty  is  the  function  re- 
g[arded  in  connexion  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  it,  and  so  belongs 
not,  except  by  a  strained  analogy,  to 
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any  but  beings  of  intelligence  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

•'  All  members  have  not  the  same  offict.^ 
^EngiiihBibU. 

"Everv  soldier  was  able  to  do  all  the 
fuMetioHk  of  an  offleer." — Buainrr. 

"  The  hardest  and  most  imperativedK^y.'* 
— Halljjc. 

OFFSPRING.    Issue.    Progeny. 

Opfspring  (literally^  that  which 
«prtngjo^  from  another)  and  Progeny 
(Lat.  proj^6itsi)  are  applicable  to  the 
youn^  of  all  animals ;  while  Issue 
(Fr.  ufUy  part,  of  ifisr,  Lat.  extre,  to 

So  forth)  IS  applicable  only  to  the 
uman  race.  Opfsprino  applies  more 
commonly  to  the  first^  Progeny  slso 
to  succeeding,  generations;  Issue  is  a 
term  not  so  much  of  nature  as  of 
genealogy,  and  is  employed  where  a 
record  tor  any  purpose  is  kept  of  the 
individual  members  of  a  family.  It  is 
more  commonly  after  a  man^  death 
that  we  speak  of  his  issue.  Offspring 
and  Issue  relate  directly  to  the  pa> 
rents;  Progeny  to  ancestors  gene- 
rally, even  though  not  in  the  dJurect 
line  of  parentage.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
more  commonly  use  the  term  Off- 
spring in  connexion  with  physical 
(joalities  or  characteristics ;  progeny, 
in  connexion  with  moral.  The  de- 
generate progeny  of -noble  ancestors. 
A  numerous  and  healthy  offiipring. 

*'  From  whence  it  follows  that  these  were 
notions  not  descending  from  us,  not  onr  ojf- 
spring^  bnt  onr  brethren." — South. 

"Next  him  King  Leyr  in  happy  peace  long 

reioned. 

Bat  had  no  iuue  male  him  to  snceeed. 

But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  all 

nptralned 

In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed." 

SpsiniXB. 
"  What  idle  propeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolung  circle's  spe«d. 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball.*'  Gray. 

OLD.  Ancient.  Antique.  Anti- 
quated. Aged.  Elderly.  Obso- 
lete. 

Old  (A.  S.  eald)  denotes  what  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  some 
cases,  exists  stiO,  as  an  old  man;  in 
others  does  not  exist  still,  as  the  old 
Romans.  It  has  also  the  force  of 
standing  for  a  simple  expression  of 
duration  of  existence,  witnout  imply- 
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ing  that  thin  dnimtion  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, w  an  infant  a  week  old. 

Anciknt  (Fr.  oneien.  Low  Lat.  an- 
tiamUf  from  antef  before)  has  the  same 
applioation  to  tliat  which  ia  paat,  and 
that  which  atill  oontinuea  to  exist. 
The  Ancient  Britona  hare  ceased  to 
exist.  An  ancient  forett  exists  still. 
It  is  opposed  to  modern^  and  has  the 
force  of^historicallj  old,  or  of  age  in 
what  has  been  long  recognized  by 
Mtn, 

Antiquk  (Lat.  anttquusy  ancient) 
now  oonTcys  the  idea  of  what  is 
curitnuly  old,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  or  exhibits 
peculiarities  in  consequence  of  its 
age ;  as,  *'  An  antique  earring ;  " 
''  Antique  root  of  an  oak.'* 

AKTiQUA-no  (Lat.  antiquirif  ptM* 
in  a  late  sense  of  to  decay)  describes 
thtit  which,  hj  lapse  of  time,  has 
passed  out  of  fashion  or  use. 

Aoxa  (  Fr.  dge,  Lat.  tetatem ;  for  the 
intermediate  forms,  im  Brachbt)  car- 
ries with  it  the  proirress  of  years  in 
life  and  growth,  whether  human  or 
any  other  life ;  as,  an  aged  man ;  an 
a^ed  tree.  It  is  a  term  of  more  dig- 
nity than  old,  connecting  the  subject 
with  times  and  events  which  hare 
successirely  passed  over  it. 

Elderly  is  nerer  used  but  of  men 
and  women,  and  denotes  the  approach 
of  old  age. 

Obsolbtb  (Lat.  duoUtehref  sup.  06- 
s6lhtumj  to  g^rou)  out  of'  we)  expresses 
that  of  which  the  life  or  force  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  to  terms,  documents,  customs, 
and  obserrances,  and  is  never  used  of 
persons. 

"  80  mut  thon  lire,  till  like  ripe  frait  thon 

drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  eeee 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death 

mature ; 
This  is  o/tf  age."  MiLTOir. 

'*  Had  ancient  times  conspired  to  disalbw 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient 
now  r*    Pops,  Epieties  qf  Horace. 

Ancient  is  generic;  Antique,  specific. 
Ancient  qualifies  anything  which  be- 
longs  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept the  style  of  their  art,  which  is 
called  A ntiqu  e.  Hence,  in  some  cases, 


[omen] 


the  antique  is  not,  in  fact,  ancient, 
but  modem.    Ancient  architectore  is 


the  science  of  building  as  pr 

by  the  ancients;  antiotte  anshitectiure 

exhibits  the  stjrle  of  long-nast  ages. 

This  may  be  in  a  recently-erected 

building. 

'*  The  mekarhfdy  news  that  we  grow  oM." 

YOUHQ. 

*'  His  antieke  sword 
Rebellions  to  his  arm  lies  where  it  ftJls, 
Repugnant  to  command.'' 


"  And  if  we  do  chance  to  think  npon  the 
serious  resolutions  we  then  entertained,  we 
look  npn  them  as  the  weak  lesnlta  of  eer 
infirmity,  veftil  indeed  for  that  time,  bnt 
now  antiqwMted  and  grown  nnreaaonaUe.*' 
— Halk, 

"  His  home  was  known  to  all  the  Tsgrant 

train. 
He  ehid  their  wnad'rings,  bnt  reHered  their 

pain; 
The  lonff-remembered  beggar  was  his  gncst» 
Whose  oeard  descending  swept  his  o^cd 

breast'*  Goldsmith. 

"A  squire  of  the  house  fell  in  love  with 
me.  Somewhat  an  dderly  man«  big-bearded 
and  personable."— Shkltov,  Don  QnixaU. 

**  ObeoleU  or  obeolcereat.**— JoKnsoir. 

OM£N.    Prognostic.    Prksaoe, 

Omen  (Lat.  omen)  and  PaooNoaric 
(Gr.  mMfyworinit,  foreknowing)  are 
both  inaications  ooserved  in  external 
objects ;  but  the  omen  rests  on  fimci* 
fui  or  superstitious  association ;  prog- 
nostic, on  the  laws  of  nature,  being 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 

2uence  of  phenomena.  The  term 
Imen  is,  however,  used  oonyersation- 
allT  in  the  sense  of  a  possible  or  pro- 
bable prognostic;  something  wnich 
renders  the  occurrence  of  anotiber 
thing  probable,  or  to  be  hoped,  or 
dreaded.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  our  elder  literature.  Prog- 
nostic often  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
divination. 

A  Presage  (Fr.  pr^soM,  Lat.  pr«- 
idgtum)  is  subjective,  and  commonly 
expresses  something  anticipated  for 
good  or  iU,  of  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  the  grounds,  but  of 
which  one  feels  the  stron|^  proba- 
bility. Such  being  its  indefinite 
character^  it  is  of  course  often  to  be 
resolved  mto  the  mere  efifeot  of  emo- 
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don  or  of  hney.  The  omen  ma/ 
belong  to  the  present  mud  its  onder- 
takings;  thepr«Me  and  prognostic 
belong  to  what  is  ratnre. 

"  The  chief  tnbjoms.  Oft  haye  these  e^ee 
beheld 

Din  ommt,  and  my  tkiU  the  eaaee  re- 
vealed; 

Yet  nerer  felt  I  thia  ezeea  of  fear. 

Or  did  the  ttan  more  ominoiu  ^apear." 

LEWJB,aUtti»u. 

"  The  eoaseqneneee  ere  before  ni,  not  in 
remote  hittorj,  not  in  fatxtn  prognottiea- 
tkm  ;  thej  are  abont  ni,  thejen npoa as." 

^BURKK. 

When  a  presage  is  founded  upon  some 

external  fact  or  appearanoe,  it  is  then 

identical  with  an  omen  or  prognostic ; 

but   it  differs  from  them  in  being 

capable  of  denoting  a  mer€  feeling 

of  anticipation   withont   assignable 

grounds.    In  that  case   it  is  more 

commonljy  like  fortbod&ngy  used  of 

the  calamitous  trntn  the  fortunate ;  as 

Pope  says.   "With   sad,   pnaagtfig 

hetft." 

*'  The  eathuiaetie  \un  of  Natare,  tim- 
plieitjy  and  tmtb  in  oTerr  department  both 
of  art  and  of  eeienoe,  is  the  beet  and  faraet 
prttage  of  genius.  "—Stkwabt. 

OMIT.    Neolic?t. 

The  act  of  letting  pass  is  common 
to  these  two  words ;  but  Omit  CLat. 
Vrntlifrf  y  to  ^  go)  is  entirely  neutral 
in  its  meanmgy  and  expresses  no 
more  than  the  negation  of  action  or 
attention.  This  may  be  laudable,  cul- 
pable, or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
nature  and  ciroumstances  of  the  case. 
We  mar  omit  purposely,  or  through 
oyeraight  and  torgetfnlness ;  and  tmU 
where  action  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
and  right,  or  altogether  the  contrary 
of  these. 

NiOLscT  (Lat.  negltgh^y  part  ne^ 
Uehu)  is  ahoayt  imprudent  or  du- 
pable, implying  omission  where  the 
contrary  was  a  matter  of  dntr,  wis- 
dom, or  obligation.  The  term  Omtt  is 
in  some  cases  applied  to  things  with- 
out life ;  while  rvioLBCT  is  never  ap- 
plied but  to  creatures  of  consdonsnen 
and  will.  <<The  text  of  a  certain 
manuscript  omits  the  passa^  in  ques- 
tion." So  in  laWy  edstts  ifmtanif,  acase 
not  proTided  for. 

"  Oar  flarioar  likewise  teDs  as  that  men 


shall  not  only  be  proeeeded  against  for  sins 
of  commission,  bat  for  the  bare  omisiioii 
and  neglect  of  their  dnty,  specially  in  the 
works  otm&rey  and  charily— TnxoTSOir. 

'*  In  heaTen, 
Where  honour  dne  and  rererenoe  none 
netfUeti,"  MiLTOir. 

ONLY.    Single. 

As  one  (A.  S.  in)  exnresses  simple 
unity,  so  Only  (whicn  is  ontly  or 
ons-IiKs)  and  Sinols  (Lat.  nn^ua; 
more  frequently  plunu,  nngttit)  ex- 

Sress  modifications  of  unity.  Only 
enotes  unity  in  reference  to  a  class ; 
SiNOLB,  one  aa  distinguished  from 
many  others.  Single  nas  often  the 
sense  of  one  where  more  mi^ht  be 
expected  or  wanted,and  is  thus  joined, 
as  Only  cannot  be,  with  a  neg*tiTe ; 
as,  not  a  single  drop,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to,  not  eren  one  drop.  It  may 
be  obsenred  that,  while  Single  is  an 
adjective,  Only  is,  generally  speak- 
ingy  an  adrerb. 

ONSET.  Attacx.  Assault.  En- 
counter. 

Onset  (literally,  a  tetting  an)  is 
commonly  appliea  to  such  an  attack 
or  charge  as  betokens  the  commence- 
ment Ota  sustained  effort.  It  is  only 
employed  where  there  are  two  parties 
to  die  conflict^  the  one  attacking,  and 
the  other  reaistinff.  We  may  speak 
of  an  onset  upon  toe  walls  of  a  castle, 
but  only  aa  implying  living  defenders. 
Nor  is  the  term  commonly  used  of 
individual,  but  of  collective,  attacks ; 
an  army  or  a  detachment,  not  an  in- 
dividuu  combatant,  makea  an  onset. 

ArrACK  (Fr.  attofiier)  and  Assault 
(O.  Fr.  asaalt,  Lat  ocf,  to,  $aitutf  a 
Isaf)  may  be  made  upon  unresistmg 
objects,  ss  a  fortification:  assault 
bemg  more  direct  and  violent  than 
attack,  which  may  be  impersonal ;  as, 
to  attack  the  enemj  or  the  enemy's 
camp,  a  man,  or  his  opinions.  Both 
these  are  applicable  to  individuals. 
An  attack  is  a  term  of  varied  force. 
An  attack  may  be  furious  or  mild, 
impetuous  or  cautious,  while  both 
onset  and  assault  indicate  energetio 
movement. 

Encounter  (O.  Fr.  eneontrtTf  to 
encomiUr^  Lat.  in-  and  contra,  agaimt) 
is  a  hostile  meeting  <«»^  \&  %M^\Mr 
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tween  t«ro  penons  or  pftitiet,  often 
the  result  cf  t  chance  meetings,  and  is 
never  emplojred  of  unresuting  or  in- 
tnimate  materia],  as  the  walls  of  a  for> 
tification  But  in  the  aenae  of  coming 
upon  something  bj  chance,  we  emploj 
the  term  of  inanimate  thinea ;  as,  to 
encounter  a  difficultj.  In  tnis  appli- 
cation the  term  is  seldom  used  but  of 
the  abstract — that  is,  the  diffieultyf 
not  that  which  constitutes  it.  So  a 
ditch  being  a  posAible  obstruction, 
we  might  speak  of  encountering  an 
obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  ditch,  but 
hardlj  of  encountering  the  ditcn  it> 
self. 

"  As  when  in  Indian  forests  wild, 
B«rbarie  armiet  saddenlj  retire 
After  eome  forioui  omet.** 

"  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigionn  power  had  shown,  uid  met  in 

arms 
No  equal  ranging  through  the  dire  (zUa^ 
Of  fighting  seraphim."  .   MnTOV. 

"At  length  a  universal  habbnb  wild 

Of  stnnmng  sonnds  and  voices  all  eonfnaed, 

3onie  through  the  hollow  dark,  oMtmUtt  his 

ear 
With  loudest  vehemence.^  Ibid, 

An  exception  to  this  iff  in  a  le^al  use 
of  the  term  Assault,  which  implies 
no  attack  or  stroke,  but  even  excludes 
them. 

**  Auault  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat 
another,  without  touchmg  him ;  as  if  one 
lifts  up  his  cane  or  his  fist  in  a  threatening 
manner  at  another,  or  strikes  at  him  but 
misses  him/'— Blackstonk. 

OPENING.    Aperture. 

Opening   means,    generally,   any 

J)lace  naturally  made,  or  purposely 
eft,  open  (A.  S.  openian,  to  open). 

Aperture  (Lat.  ^I^tura,  on  open- 
ing) is  the  same  thing,  but  used  in  an 
exacter  and,  as  it  were,  more  scien- 
tific sense.  To  say  nothing  of  Open- 
ing in  the  sense  of  bejipniiing  or  in- 
troduction, nor  of  the  fact  that  Open- 
ing may  express  the  process  or  art  of 
opening,while  aperture  expressesonly 
the  result  or  fact,  Opening  may  be  yery 
loosely  employed ;  as, ''  An  opening 
in  the  mountains,  with  nothing  but 
sky  beyond."  An  aperture  is  com- 
monly an  opening  of  the  nature  of  a 
perforation,  being  surrounded  by  the 
substance  which  exhibits  it,  as  an 


[opening] 

aperture  to  admit  light  into  a  hut. 
An  opening  may  be  extremely  slight ; 
an  aperture  is  of  some  oonaidenble 
size.  We  occasionally  see  openings 
in  bad  masonry  or  ilUseasonea  wood- 
work, which  we  should  not  call  Aper- 
tures. An  opening  is  called  aa  aper- 
ture when  it  answers  a  natural  pur- 
pose. Yet  it  seems  that  art  makes 
openings  and  nature  makes  apertures 
in  smaller  objects.  The  surgeon  who 
opens  a  vein  would  hardly  be  said  to 
make  an  aperture,  yet  it  might  natu- 
ralbr  be  said  that  blood  discharged  it- 
selt  through  tlie  aperture. 

"A  person  that  Is  shortsighted  in  look- 
ing at  distant  objoets,  gets  the  habit  of  oon- 
traeting  the  igurturt  of  his  ojtm  hj  almost 
closing  his  e7e-Ud8,*'~Bxn>. 

"  Large  was  the  cave,  but  soaroe  at  neon  of 

dar 
The  winding  mouth  receired  a  feeble  raj. 
Yet  from  an  opening  to  the  right  upearud 
A  beam  of  sunshme  that  the  awelliag 

cheered." 

HoOLE,  Orlando  Furioao, 

OPERATE.    Wore.    Act. 

Wore  (A.  S.  weorcan)  is  employed 
of  the  systematic  and  regular  exhibi- 
tion of  force,  whether  conscious  or 
mechanical. 

Operate  (Lat  VpSrora,  to  twrJt, 
iabour)  is  a  term  more  definitely  in- 
volving rule  and  purpose  or  efiect 
than  work.  A  fermenting  fluid  miglit 
be  said  to  work,  or  the  muscles  of  the 
face  under  agitation;  but  Operate,  for 
the  most  part,  includes  moral  in- 
fluenoes  or  absitrsct  forces,  as  a  law 
mar  be  said  to  operate  for  the  harm 
or  benefit  of  aociety,  or  a  ajratem  or 
inatitution  is  in  full  or  partiu  opera- 
tion. 

Act  (Lat.  dghv,  to  do,  part,  ocftu), 
when  not  employed  of  tne  result  of 
moral  motives,  but  in  a  physical 
sense,  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote 
the  mechanical  operation  of  that  which 
is  working  Of  tt  ought,  or  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  required  result ;  as  a  part  of 
a  machine  which  has  been  obstructed, 
when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  be- 
gins to  act.  Action  is  uniform  move- 
ment according  to  appointment  and 
design.  A  diseued  jomt,  when  healea, 
might  be  said  to  work  or  to  act,  not 
to  operate.    Act  conmonly  lefers  to 
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strnctunl  workiiig  or  freedom  of  pUy 
in  t  complex  or  orffanized  lubject. 
Wore  is  applied  to  tne  whole.  Act  to 
the  parts.  A  machine  is  said  to  work 
well  when  all  its  parts  act  properly. 

"Nature  and  gnee  moat  operaU  vni- 
formlj,  eyen  m  gnritatioa  opemUt  jud- 
formlj  apoD  mAtter.**— Jobtdt. 

"  Oh«  thou  hMt  read  me  right,  haat  teen 

me  well; 
To  thee  I  haTt  thrown  off  that  maak  I 

wore; 
Aad  now  the  leeret  loarkmgt  of  mj  brain 
fitand  all  rerealed  to  thee.^         Sows. 

"An  iaereaie  of  the  eleetrieal  matter 
adda  much  to  tiie  progreaa  of  regetation. 
It  probahlj  oete  there  in  the  eama  manner 
as  m  the  animal  hodj/'-^BszuosK, 

OPINION.  SavTXMXMT.  Notion. 
As  the  sensationB  stand  to  the  ideas 
of  men,  so  are  their  SxNTiiixirrs  (Fr. 
aentimtntj  Lat.  ienttr»,  to  Jul)  to  their 
Opinions  (Lat.  ^Spvaiontm).  Eadi  in- 
TolTes  the  exercise  of  judgment ;  the 
former  concerning  sensations  and  ex- 
ternal, the  latter  oonoeming  ideas  and 
internal,  phenomena.    An  opinion  is 
maintained  by  the  pnre  intellect  on 
the  subjects   of  science,  argument, 
principles,  or  facts  and  occurrences. 
The  sentiments  are  opinions  enter- 
tained in  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 
A  sentiment  may  therefore  be  either 
an  erroneous  opinion^  or  an  unformed 
one,  according  as  it  is  not  or  is  veri- 
fied by  the  pure  judgment.    Judg- 
ments formed  of  tne  truth  or  &lse- 
hood  of  reli^oos,doctrine  are  opinions; 
judgments  ibnned  of  the  spirit  of  its 
precepts,  and  of  practices  flowing  out 
of  them,  are  sentmients.    Sentiments 
depend  upon  the  moral  constitution 
and  habits ;  opinions  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  inferences  and  dedoctioiis, 
which  fall  short  of  absolute  know- 
ledge.   Sentiments  ave  things  of  the 
heart  andmind ;  opinions,  of  the  mind 
alone.    There  is  more  of  instinct  in 
sentunent  ^  more*  of  definition  in  opi- 
nion.   ''  I  contemplate  a  work  of  sk, 
and  myself  feel  the  admiratioa   to 
which  I  consider  it  to  be  genenUy 
entitled.'*    This  is  a  sentiment.    '<! 
see  in  it  a  style  of  art  which  seems  to 
betoken  a  foreign  artist    I  refer  it  to 
an  Italian  school  of  sonlptare."  This 
is  an  opinion. 
«•  Opimon  is  the  malt  of*olMenr»  aad  in- 


termediate pereeption.  That  the  planets 
rerolre  about  the  son  ia  a  brandi  of  know- 
ledae ;  that  they  are  inhabited  by  beingi 
tinalar  to  men  ia  only  an  opimamJ'-  '^ — 


"  I  am  apt  to  •upeet  that  reaaon  aad 
smUmfiU  eoneor  in  almoet  all  moral  deter- 
minatioai  and  ooncloaiona.''— Huxz. 

NonoN  (Lat.  notumem,  a  taking 
eognitaneif  a  coneeptum)^  in  this  sense, 
denotes  the  uninformed  or  immature 
decision  of  the  mind,  resulting  rather 
from  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
such  opinion  as  the  existent  state  of 
our  knowledge  inclines  us  to  enter- 
tain. Metaphysically,  a  notion  is 
that  which  is  expreased  by  a  logical 
proposition,  as  tdis  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  a  logical  term.  It  is 
sometimes  extendea  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  judgment  which  is  ex- 
pressea  by  the  proposition. 

"Motion, a^ain, aigniflee  either  the  act 
of  apprehendmg,  aignalinng,  tlial  ia,  the 
remaiting  or  taking  note  of  the  Tarioos 
notea,  muta,  or  eharacteri  of  an  object 
which  lie  qnalitiea  afliBrd,  or  the  ceealt  of 
that  act."— 8niW.  HuoLTOir. 


OPPOSE.       RXSUT.      WiTBSTAND. 

Thwart. 

To  Opposx  (Lat  opponlin,  part. 
opfMtut)  is  always  active,  and  im- 
plies a  direct  object. 

Rbsist  (Lat.  ritutbrt,  to  stand 
ogainH)  is  both  aotiye  and  paasire, 
and  majrhave  an  indirect  object.  The 
fiMrmer  is  the  exertion  of  conscious 
force;  the  latter  is  employed  of  in- 
animate objects,  as  water  of  itself 
might  be  said  to  resist  the  action  or 
proness  of  fire,  while  its  progress 
might  be  said  to  be  opposed  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  extinguishing  it. 
Opposition  consists  in  bringing  to 
bear  an  adyerse  force  of  our  o^ ;  re- 
sistance, merely  in  nentralismg  an 
adTerse  foioe.  With"  in  Witbstano 
is  equivalent  to  the  r«- in  Rssist.  The 
term  has  a  purely  negatire  sense.  We 
oppose  by  medref&rce.  We  resist  by 
inherent  poip«r.  We  withstand  by 
inherentytrmnsss. 

To  Thwart  (A.  S.  thwetn-,  obUnuey 
tranwene,  verb  ikweorian)  denotes, 
not  in  partieular  any  kind  or  degree 
of  force,  and  denotes  such  action  as 
defeats  a  purpose,  design,  or  scheme. 
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It  rektflty  therefore,  ezdiuiTely  to 
the  oppositioii  to  mental  power  ex- 
erted towwde  the  MeompbehmeBt  of 
en  ohjeeC,  which  it  ie  the  intereet  of 
the  oppoein^  P^^  to  defeet,  or 
whieh  It  is  m  the  netore  of  eireom- 
■fcenoee  to  coanteract. 

"  I  am  too  weak  to  oppoM  jour  eaaainf  .* 

'*  That  nMUtal  diat. 
SaTO  Ho  who  reigno  aboTO,  aooe  eaa  r«- 

Bfn^oir. 


"Some  TiUafw  Hampdea,  that  with  davnt- 

lc«br«ast 
Tho  Utile  tjnnit  of  hie  fleldo  witJUtood.' 

Qmay. 

'« E*ea  at  thy  altan  wbUo  I  took  mj  otand. 
The  pea  of  troth  and  hoooor  in  mj  haad» 
Fate,  meditating  wrath  'gainst  mo  aad 

mine. 
Chid  my  fond  seal,  and  Mioaftat  mjdengn.** 

Crubohiix. 

ORAL.    VsRBiL.    Vocal. 

Oral  (Fr.  erai,  Let.  m,  irisj  ths 
mouth)  means  spoken  by  word  of 
month;  Verbal  (Mr6um,  a  w>rd\ 
the  seme  thing;  VooAL^Lat.fweaiu), 
helonnng  to  the  roioe  (Let.  weem), 
Tbecufferenoe  is  in  the  epplieation. 
Thej  stand  each  in  opposition  to 
other  ideas.  Oral  is  opposed  to  written 
or  printed  in  Tolomes  and  doonments, 
ana  stands  related  to  history,  reeords, 
end  tradition ;  Terbal,  to  common  and 
brief  oommnnicationa ;  Tocal,  to  in- 
stromental  in  music,  or  to  soonds 
prodnoed  in  other  ways,  or  to  silence. 

**Befiar0  the  inrention  of  the  arts  of 
writing,  earring,  and  pidnting*  oral  tradi- 
tion mast  hare  been  the  only  Tehide  of 
hietorioal  knowledge ;  and  with  reepeet  to 
thie,  it  it  well  wovth  oar  aotiee  that  the 
wiodom  of  Prorideneo  has  made  prorition 
for  the  inotrnction  of  jonth  in  the  ditpoai- 
tione  and  dreomstanoee  of  their  aged 
pareata."— Pbhstlkt. 

"  Throe  wrhtU  oigna  the7(chi)dreB)  oome- 
timeo  borrow  flrom  other*,  and  oometimoo 
make  themaelreo,  as  one  may  obeerre 
aaumg  the  new  aiid  vnotnal  nameo  chil- 
dren often  giro  to  things  in  their  first  nse 
of  laagaage.'*'LooKB. 

"  Nothing  eaa  beaaid  to  bednmb  bat  what 
aatnraUTspeaks;  aothingeaaipeak  nataially 
bnt  what  hath  the  instraments  of  ipssBb, 
whieh,  beeaaae  spirits  waat,  thejr  ean  no 
otharwise  neak  voeaify  than  as  Uier  take 
▼oiees  to  themselTas  ta  taking  bodka."-^ 
BuKOP  Hall. 


[obal] 

ORBIT.  CiBcuiT.  CncLK.  Com- 
pass.   Cyclb. 

The  ORsrr  (Let.  orMfta)  k  the  petb 
described  by  the  orb  or  heeTenly 
sphere.  It  may  he  spherical  or  ellip- 
tical. 

"Only  there  is  this  diftraaee,  that  the 
bodies  of  tho  great  system  were  projeetcd 
at  great  distaaees  mm  each  other,  and  in 
SDca  a  manner  that  the  plaaets  reTolTe  ia 
orbits  almost  drenlar,  so  as  not  to  come  too 
near  to  tho  sun,  or  to  be  eariied  too  fcr 
from  him  in  their  reTolntiooa.** — Mao 
laubdt. 

The  CiBCLE  (Let.  ctretUtu)  is  pri- 
BBBiily  a  mathematical  figure,  being  a 
enrred  line  at  all  points  eqeidistaBt 
(ram  the  centre.  It  has  its  aeeoadaiT 
application  denoting  aoompeny  boond 
together  and  associating  by  some  com- 
mon tie ;  the  domestic  oirde,  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance. 

"  It  is  in  the  natvre  of  thanes  that  they 
who  are  in  the  eentro  of  a  ara*  shoold  ap- 
pear directly  opposed  to  tiioee  who  viewed 
them  from  any  part  of  the  dreamfereaee." 

— BUBXX. 

Circuit  (Let.  cireiSChts)  is  move- 
ment  round  some  tract  or  circum- 
scribed district.  It  is  employed  of  the 
act,  the  space,  and  the  outline  of  the 
revolution;  as,  a  planet's  circuity  to 
complete  the  circuit,  and  the  like. 
To  make  a  circuit  of  a  district  is  ana- 
logous to  the  drawing  of  a  drde  not 
in  geometrical  exactitude,  but  in  the 
fact  of  returning  finally  to  the  staiting 
point.  A  circuit  is  made  for  some 
systematio  purpose,  as  of  surrey, 
measurement,  inspection,  and  is  pre- 
scribed as  well  as  drcumscribed. 

Compass  ^Fr.  eraipei,  L.  Lat.  cem- 
pomu)  eambines  the  idea  of  drcalBrity 
with  that  of  enclosure.  The  rerb  t» 
compsu  has  the  senses  of  to  environ^  t04 
go  round,  and  metaphorically  to  bring 
about  MM  a  design.  In  old  EngliBh  the 
▼erb  to  eompau  had  the  meaning  of 

St  the  better  of,  in  which  it  reaemDlea 
at  of  the  preeent  word  etmuMwenf^ 
though  wiu  a  less  unfiiTourable 
meaning  morally.  ^*hen  we  hBTe 
fotehed  a  oompaas  we  have  endooed 
something  in  a  dreuit.  This  need  not 
be  mathematically  a  complete  oirealar 
moToment. 


'*8e  the  eirwtt  or 


of  Iielaadis 


[obioinal] 


1,800  mUM,  wUoh  is  300  law  Uum  Ci 
doth  reekon  or  acooant.*-— Stow. 

Ctclb  (Lat.  cyclutf  Gr.  KMtX«Cy  a 
rtn^  or  eircU)  is  labjectiFe.  It  is  a 
conceiTcd  circle  or  ima^inaTj  orbit; 
4  conception  of  periodic  moTement 
and  recurrence.  If,  for  instance,  it 
were  believed  that  ail  things  happen 
by-  a  chain  of  necessity  in  fixed  and 
immutable  sequence,  it  would  be  oon- 
ceirable  that  the  same  things  should 
occur  and  the  same  forms  reappear, 
each  in  its  own  place  and  order, 
though  the  cycles  should  be  of  enor- 
mous dreumierence,  that  is,  consist  of 
enormous  intenrals  of  time  between 
the  ezhiMtion  and  re-exhibition  of  the 
same  phenomena.  In  oommon  lan- 
guage we  sometimes  speak  of  a  cycle 
of  fiuhion ;  as,  if  what  is  in  rogue  at 
one  time  may  after  many  changes  be 
expected  to  become  so  again.  The 
cycle  of  the  seasons. 
"  The  iMt  bad  eycU  of  twantj  j«ari."— 

BUBKX. 

ORDER.    Dispose. 

To  Dispose  (Fr.  dupomr)  inyolves 
no  more  than  an  orderly  or  harmo- 
nious placmg  of  things. 

To  Oansa  (Fr.  ordrt,  subst. ;  Lat. 
crdfntm)  is  applicable  to  the  eon- 
tinvoui  exercise  of  a  contzolling 
power.  Dispose  belongs  rather  to 
thinn  external ;  Oboes,  to  things 
moral. 

«  To  him  that  ordtrttk  bis  oonrcnatioa 
right  will  I  ahofw  tha  aalTatioa  of  Qod."— 
Eng.BibU, 

«*  Tha  raat  thanaalTes  in  troops  did  alaa 
dispose."  BPsirsxE. 

ORDER.    Rule. 

A  wise  and  harmonious  disposition 
of  things  is  exprosscd  by  these  words, 
Irat  the  Rule  (Lat  ritw)  is  prior  in 
the  order  of  thought.  It  relates 
closely  to  the  authority  and  the  form 
of  such  disposition,  while  Order 
belonj^  to  its  result.  The  rule  is  the 
principle,  the  order  is  the  application 
of  the  principle.  Where  we  see 
order,  we  may  have  the  operation 
of  rule.  One  obserres  order,  and  fol- 
lows a  rule ;  and  to  do  the  latter  is 
the  surest  way  of  effecting  the  former. 
An  institution  is  obviouuy  in  exoel- 
lect  order.    If  the  sause  were  iuTes- 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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tigated,  it  would  be  found  that  its  rules 
carefully  attended  to. 


ORIGINAL.  Primary.  Pbistimx. 
PRmrrzvB.    Primordial. 

Original  (Lat.  tfri^ncm,  an  origin) 
denotes  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  origin  or  beginning  of  a  thing. 
The  ori^final  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  It  bore  at  or  near  its  first  em- 
ployment, without  of  necessity  in* 
Tolving  the  ideas  of  priority  or  suo- 


Pbimary  (Lat.  primarwUf  of  tJW 
fini  rsnfc)  essentially  involves  succes- 
sion; ss  the  primary  meaning  of  a 
word  implies  other  aeriTed  or  seoon- 
dsry  senses ;  while  its  original  mean- 
ing may  be  that  which  it  retains  still ; 
so  a  pnmary  consideration  oomes  first 
in  order  of  importance.  Hiat  which 
is  primary  is  first  morally^  that  which 
is  original  is  first  histonoally.  The 
former  denotes  gradation  of  force,  the 
latter  natire  association. 

Primordial  (Lat.  pnmordialUf  te- 
ponging  to  fint  bogmningt^  primordia) 
is  applied  only  to  such  matters  as  hsTS 
a  history  or  a  development.  So  in 
botany  a  primordial  leaf  is  that  which 
is  immeoiately  developed  from  the 
cotyledon;  in  geologr  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  Silurian  period :  in  history  or 
physiology  we  speak  oi  the  primordial 
condition  of  man;  and  in  metaphy* 
sics  of  the  *'  primordial  facts  of  an  in- 
telligent nature  "  (Sir  W.  Hamaton). 

Pristine  (Lat.  prisHnut)  has  rela- 
tion to  the  morals,  mannerSy  and  cus- 
toms of  men. 

PaiMmTE  ( Lat.  pnniUwut)oonrer9 
the  idea  of  what  is  original  in  mode, 
fashion,  or  form;  so  we  speak  of  the 
primary  meaning,  and  the  primitive 
form,  of  a  word  ^  primitive  maimers ; 
primitiTe  simplicity. 

«« His  form  had  not  yet  kiat 
All  its  origimal  brighfeoaaa."      MiLTOir. 

"  Thoaa  I  call  arlginal  or  primary  qoall- 
tiaa  of  bodjr,  which  I  think  wa  maj  obaarre 
to  prodooa  aimpla  idaaa  la  oa,  aamaly,  aol- 
iditf,  aitanajon,  figara,  motioa  cr  raat, 
aad  noBibar.'''— Looks. 

"  Parllamanta  aavar  raaovar  thair  pri$* 
tma  dignitr,  hononr,  yowor,  pririkgea,  if 
this  ahoola  miaeany."-  'pRTirNX. 
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•'  TUa  is  tkat  ihmt  will  nttaf  to  tb« 
world  the  golden  ftfo  oiprimiiivt  Chris- 
tiMiitjr,  wben  the  lovo  ond  vaitj  of  tho  dit- 
dplco  of  Jcooa  WM  to  oooflpieiioos  and  re- 
mmrkaUe  that  it  boeomo  %  prowhp '  fleo 
how  the  ChiistiaBS  loro  ono  aaothor."* — 
Shabp. 

OSTENSIBLE.  Comubabu. 
Spbciovs.    Plaosiblb. 

OsTBHUBLB  (LBt.  ortmrfSlbv,  t0  ifuw 
or  hold  out)  is,  litermllT»  tbmt  which 
mmy  be  (and  so  is)  iiffld  oat ;  1,  bj 
wty  of  trae  Bccoant ;  and  f ,  b j  wa^ 
of  fictitioiis  aoooant.  The  hMtter  » 
now  its  more  frequent  application. 
That  which  is  ostensible  presents 
Booh  an  appearance  as  afforos  a  pre- 
somption  of  reality.  Colovbablb 
denotes  that  which*  is  so  artificially 
tTbated  as  to  conceal  the  truth  and 
lull  suspicion,  ^ving^  an  appearance 
or  right  or  justice. 

Specious  (Lat.  spfeissitt,  yiitr)  is 
superficially  fiur,  just,  or  corrcet,  ap- 
pearing well  at  first  riew,  bat  in 
reality  unsound. 

Plausiblb  (Lat  pUmHWit,  dcssro- 
ing  applaum)  is  said  of  those  thinn 
which  please  the  ear  and  do  not  satisfjr 
thejudgment ;  while  Spbcxous  relates, 
etymologically,  to  what  pleases  the 
eye,  yet  is  not  truly  what  it  seems  to 
M.  Ostensible  causes,  pretexts,  mo- 
tiTes.  Colourable  riews,  statements, 
arguments,  interpretations.  Spedons 
argument,  talk.  Plausible  represen- 
tations, accounts,  stories. 

'<  It  it  eertoin  that  he  nyOvrUlj)  iuftn- 
tiated  himself  mooh  with  that  favonrite, 
and  attended  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
oren  emplojed  in  the  treatf  of  marriage, 
though  tmteiuiUjf  acttns  onlj  in  the  ^a- 
xaetar  of  a  painter.'*' walpolb. 

'*  Those  eolourabk  and  snbtle  crimes  that 
seldom  are  taken  witiiin  the  walk  of  hnmaa 
JQstiee."— HooKBB. 

"  I  propose  next  to  describe  the  tpeeioug 
or  deeent  man.  By  the  decent  man,  I 
mean  him  who  KOTems  all  his  aetioas  bf 
appea  ranees.'*— -GiLPPr. 


is  ant  to  lasiaiiats  itself 
bf  the  pknuMiity  of  iu  pleas."— South. 


OSTENTATION.  Pabadb.  Show. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Show  (A. 
S.  aesatos,  a  »how)^  which  expresses 
the  purposed  exhibition  (MTwhat  might 
be  kept  concealed,  or  less  demonstra- 
tirely  displayed.    It   has   also   the 


[ostensible] 

peculiar  force  of  avpearanee,  as  di^ 
tinguished  from  reality. 

OsTBKTATiON  (Lat.  ottOHtaHiium, 
ditplay)  is  studied  display  without  the 
eztentol  effect  of  show,  but  with  a 
stronger  implication  of  motirea.  A 
man  may  make  a  show  of  his  wealth 
in  equipages,  plate,  and  the  like,  and 
make  large  subscriptions  for  purposes 
of  ostentation ;  that  is,  producing  the 
same  inference  of  his  wealth  through 
something  not  so  striking  to  the  eye. 

Paradb  (Fr.psrsds)  is,  like  Show^ 
essentially  eztemaL  As  ostentatioB 
is  a  parade  of  Tirtues  or  other  quali- 
ties, so  parade  is  ostentation  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  others  in  relation  to  one's  own 
capacities,  powers,  posseaaions,  or 
superiority  and  exoellenoes  of  any 
kind.  Parade  is  not  only  ostent»> 
tious,  but  continuous  and  complex 
show,  seeking  to  produce  its  effect  by 
many  objects,  ana  not  only  one.  Pa- 
rade is  formal,  artificial,  and  studied 
show  of  what  is  intendea  to  captiTBte 
the  eye  or  the  understanding.  When 
one  views  the  subject  in  a  moral  point 
of  yiew,  Pabaob  aiesignates  rather  the 
action  and  the  purpose  of  it,  Ostemta- 
TioH  the  principle  or  cause  of  the  ac-> 
tion  and  the  way  of  doing  it.  One 
makes  a  parade  of  a  thing,  not  an 
ostentation  of  it.  One  does  a  thing 
with  ostentation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
parade.  It  is  ostentation  that  makes 
a  parade  of  things. 

"  I  mention  this,  not  oitentaHoutly,  ss 
taking  credit  on  the  score  of  indnatry  and 
discoverj,  bnt  hiding  that  thelaboor  of  the 
task  will  be  some  apologj  on  my  behalf." — 

"Tt  was  not  in  the  mere  parodt  of 
roval^  that  the  Mexiean  potentates  ex- 
hibited their  power.''~RoBXBi«OB. 

*'▲  erown. 
Golden  in  <Aoio,  is  bnt  a  wreath  of  thorns." 

M11.TOB. 

OVER.  Abotb.  Bbtomd.  Om. 
Upon. 

That  is  Oysb  (A.  S.  dfer,  ooor) 
another  thing  which  is  higher  rerti- 
eally  or  in  a  perpendicular  line,  either 
witn  or  without  intenrening  space ; 
as,  a  bird  may  hoyeroyer  its  vinrf ;  to 
spread  a  cloth  oyer  a  table,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  express,  not  only  positJon^ 


[oversight] 


but  a  moTcmeiit  orer  ;  as  to  leap  ower 
tt  atream.  Its  other  aensea  are  aoalo- 
gical,  a  mode  of  employment  which  it 
sharea  with  the  restyana  with  which  we 
are  not  now  concerned;  aa,for  inatance, 
in  caaea  of  measurement  or  supe- 
riori^.  When  treea  or  branches  are 
aaid  to  hang  over  a  wall,  there  seems 
to  be  implied  a  double  force  of  rerti- 
cality  and  passage  over  it. 

Abovb  (  a.  S.  dbufarif  i,e,  an,  on ; 
htf  by,  and  u/an,  upvoard:  Skeat, 
Et\fm.  Diet.)  denotes  excess  of  height. 

Beyond  (A.  S.  begeondany  be-  and 
geondf  across f  beyond)  betokens  that 
which  surpasses  a  given  point  iii  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator;  but  tbis^ 
measurement,  though  primarily  taken 
horizontally,  is  not  so  confined.  In 
speaking  of  ivy,  for  instance,  as  grow- 
ing uu  tne  side  of  a  house,  we  might 
say,  tnat  it  had  already  erown  beyond 
tlie  first  story,  the  idea  being  that  of 
apace  measured  yertically. 

On  and  Upon  A.  S.  on,  in,  or  on; 
um,  up)  require  to  be  disttnruiahed. 
On  denotes  that  the  thing  is  placed  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  other,  and  of 
course  m  contact  with  it ;  Upon  de* 
notes  that  the  position  is  one  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  elevation.  We  place  a 
book  upon  a  shelf;  but  it  is  idle  and 
contnuuctory  to  saj  that  we  place 
it  upon,  instead  of  simply  on,  the 
ground. 

OVERBEAR.  OyaapowsR.  Oyxs- 

WHBLM. 

That  which  OyxRBXARs  is  inherent 
weight  or  power ;  that  which  Ovbr- 
powBRS  is  strength  put  forth  against 
resisting  strengtn ;  tnat  which  Over- 
whelms (over,  and  Du.  wemeltn,  to 
whirl,  turn  rofind :  Wedgwood)  covers 
and,  as  it  were,  drowns  in  incapaci^. 
A  domineering  manner  overbears. 
Weight  of  superior  srgument  or  su- 
perior muscle  overpowers.  -Masses 
of  matter  or  adyerae  eircnmstanoes 
overwhelm.  In  Ovxrpowbr  the  idea 
is  coovered  of  reduction  to  the  power 
of  anotner.  This  is  less  strongly 
implied  in  Overbear,  and  not  at  aU 

in     OVBBWHELM.         OvERBXAR      SOd 

Overpower  are  never  used  but  in  an 
advene  sense ;  Ov  er  whei  umd  is  some- 
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times  differently  employed;  as,  per- 
sons are  aaid  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
compliments,  attentions,  benefits,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  by  grief,  business, 
or  difficulties,  or  troublea. 

'*Tbe  judgment  baiof  the  hegamonicsl 
power  aad  duector  of  action,  if  it  be  led  by 
the  overbearmgs  of  panuoD,  and  stored  by 
Inbricons  opinions  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived tratns,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved 
in  them,  the  practice  will  be  as  uregnlar  as 
the  conceptions  erroneons/' — Oulbviul. 

"They^wke  like  men  conqnered  with  an 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most 
ooneeming  tmths."— South. 

"  The  story  was  proved  by  overwhetming 
testimony  to  be  false."— Maoauult. 

OVERRUN.    OycRSPREAD. 

To  Overrun  is  said  of  many  indivi- 
duals, and  commonly  in  a  hostile  or 
offensive  sense  j  OvERSPREAOy  either 
of  many  individuals,  or  a  common 
substance,  and  commonly  in  a  neutral 
sense.  It  iB  the  necessity  of  implying 
intervals  in  the  subject^  instead  of 
continuous  expansion,  which  has  origi- 
nated such  an  expression  as  "  ground 
overrun  with  weeds." 

dead 


"  Then  did  her  glorions  flowers 

and  wan. 
Despised  and  trodden  down  of  all  thatovtr^ 


Tttn, 


'*  Undoubted  signs  of  sneh  n  soil  are  foond* 
For  here  wild  olive-^oots  o'erspraad  thm 

gronnd. 
And   heapf  of  berries   strew    the   fields 

aronnd."  Drtdkn. 

OVERSIGHT.       SUPKRINTEN- 

DENCE.    Supervision. 

A  refinence  to  the  word  Over  will 
show  how  Oversight  has  ac()uired 
two  apparently  opposite  meanings— 
that  ot  control  or  supervisioiK  and 
that  of  inadvertency.  The  former 
flows  from  the  stationary,  the  latter 
from  the  motive,  force  of  the  word 
Over  (ms  Inadvrrt bnct  ).  It  differs 
from  Inadvertency  in  being  purely 
negatiye,  while  Inadvertekcv  may 
denote  active  error.  We  do  wrong  things 
through  inadvertency.  We  omit  to  do 
right  or  needful  things  through  over- 
sight. It  differs  frx>m  superintendence 
in  that  it  relates  only  to  persons.  The 
superintendence  of  an  institution,  and 
the  oversight  of  its  inmates.  The 
object  of  superintendence  is  official 
control,  that  of  Supervision  C^^^ 
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tuptr,  outTy  tnd  tVitrf,  sup.  vuufy 
to  me)  is  oonformity.  Supenrision 
of  persons  is  to  ensure  the  regn- 
Isri^  of  demesnottry  superviBion  of 
worn  or  productions  to  ensure  eor- 
rectness  of  performance.  He  who 
superintends  other  men  is  Tested 
with  considerable  authority  in  his  own 
person;  he  who  has  Uie  superrision 
of  them  is  himself  responsible  to  a 
superior  power.  The  chief  super- 
intends, the  delegate  supenrises. 

"  Taking  the  cvertiaht  thereof,  not  hj 
cottttrunt,  but  willingly."— ii^.  £ibU, 

**  In  a  word,  he  it  e^t  forth  aa  operator 
and  manager,  director  and  superviior  over 
aU  the  works  of  Ood."— WatkblahI). 

**  It  ii  He  that  gaTo  the  ran  its  light, 
and  who  direeta  the  conraes  of  the  >tan ; 
who  is  auperwtatdeiU  everrwhere,  and 
■teen  the  whole  world."— WATSBLAim, 
il.8. 

"  The  mistresa  of  the  &mil7alw]ay•<lnMr- 
tll<<lutt  the  doioff  of  it."— Cook,  Flrtt  Vny 
agt,  i.  18. 

OUTLIVE.    Survive. 

Although  these  terms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  form.  Survive  (Lat.  liiper- 
wvStrty  to  outlive)  being  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  the  Saxon  word  Out- 
live, yet  Outlive  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  the  correspondent  lifetime 
of  other  persons :  wliile  Survive  is 
employed  generally  of  any  point  of 
time,  and  even  of  influences  antago- 
nistic to  life.  We  outlive  persons  and 
periods.  We  survive  efforts  or  effects, 
as  a  severe  accident. 

**CoDeeienee  aeeompanies  a  man  to  his 
grave ;  he  never  oittftoes  it ;  and  that  for 
this  canse  only,  becanae  he  cannot  oviiioe 
himself.  "—South. 

"  Christ's  sonl  aarvioed  the  death  of  His 
body,  therefore  shall  the  aonl  of  erery  be- 
liever snrrive  the  body's  death." — BuHOP 
HOBSLIT. 

Outlive  expresses  the  superiority  of 
life  in  duration ;  Su rviv b.  its  inherent 
power  also.  It  is  often  toe  difference 
Detween  length  and  strength  of  exis- 
tence. 

O UTWEIOH.  Preponderate. 
Predominate. 

The  former  is  used  directly  as  a 
transitive  verb:  the  latter  requires 
the  addition  or  a  preposition.  In 
tliat  way  they  are  synonjrmous.  Out- 


[outlive] 

wEioB,  however,  is  used  of  intxiBsifi, 
Prbpondbratb  (Lat.  prcpondXrin, 
Tpret^  beforey  and  pondm,  perndxru^  a 
wfi^ftt)  of  extrinsic,  objects  of  com- 
parison. Thus  we  say,  *'  one  advan- 
tage outweighs  another;"  but  of 
several  advantages  considered  coUee- 
tively,  one  prepondentes.  Outwexos 
being  the  Saxon  form,  directly  ex- 
presses the  material  influence;  Pre- 
ponderate better  expresses  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral.  That  which  pre- 
pondefates  has  special  tosi^fct;  that 
which  Predominates  (Lat.  pret^  and 
d6niinan^  to  bear  rvU)  has  special 
force;  tne  one  influences,  the  other 
impels  us.  That  which  preponderates 
makes  itself  felt;  thatwnicb  predomi- 
nates does  so  by  the  suppression  of 
other  agents  or  powers.  One  con- 
sideration preponaerates  over  others, 
as  a  motive  to  action ;  a  predominating 
passion  neutralizes  other  impulses. 

"  It  is  really  no  small  alignment  of  the 
jartdominanoe  of  consdenee  over  interest 
that  there  are  yet  parents  who  eaa  be  wiU 
lintr  to  breed  np  any  of  their  sons  if  hope- 
fUiy  endowed  to  so  discouraged  and  dia- 
conraging  a  profession."— South. 

"  Since  evil  outnoaghs  good,  and  vm%j%  man< 

kind, 
Troe  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mhid." 

Bavaqk. 
"This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  thsA 
as  the  arguments  and  proofo  pro  and  con, 
upon  due  examination,  nicely  wei^^hing 
erery  particular  cireumstance,  shall  to  any 
one  appear  upon  the  whole  matter  in  a 
^«ater  or  less  degree  to  preponderaU  on 
either  side,  no  they  are  fitted  to  produee  in 
the  mind  such  diflerent  entertainment  as 
we  call  belief,  conjecture,  guees,  donbt, 
warering,  distrust,  disbelief.  So,** — LoCKE. 


P. 

PACE.    Srxp. 

A  Pace  (Lat.  pattm)  is  either  a 
measured  Step,  consisting  generally 
of  three  feet,  or  it  is  an  abstract  term, 
denoting  the  aggregate  of  steps,  imd 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  taken, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  of 
movement. 

A  Step  (A.  8.  i teppon,  te  i tsp,  ttride) 
is  emploved  in  the  sense  or  an  un- 
measured pace,  an  advance  made  br 
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oae  remora]  of  the  foot;  or,  olijee- 
tiveljy  that  which  aids  the  foot  to  do 
this,  aa  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  or, 
yet  further  bj  analogy,  any  grada^ 
tion;  aSftodoathingstepby  step;  or 
a  morement  morally  considered,  as  to 
take  a  bold  step.  Both  Stbp  and  Pace 
are  used  in  the  abstract  of  the  manner 
of  progreesire  moyement  by  the  feet; 
but  in  this  use  Pace  is  employed,  as 
has  been  obsenred,  as  distinguishing 
one  mode  or  rate  of  progress  from 
another,  as  a  walk  from  a  trot ;  Step 
as  being  peculiar  to  the  indiTidual;  as, 
to  know  a  person  by  his  step.  A  oer- 
flon  may  more  at  a  rapid  pace  without 
taking  quick  steps. 

.  PAIN.  AooNY.  Anguish.  Suf- 
fering.   Pang. 

Pain  (Tr.  peine,  Lat.  fMBiia),  first, 
penal  infliction,  and  then,  suffering  of 
Dody  or  mind,  is  still  used  in  thia 
double  sense ;  as,  to  be  in  great  pain,  to 
act  under  pain  of  another's  oisplea- 
snre.  Pain  is  the  energetic  opposite 
to  pleasure — the  state,  whether  phy> 
sical  or  mental,  which  is  most  repug- 
nant to  conscious  and  sensible  bemgs. 
It  iB  indefinite  as  to  degree,  and  may 
be  slight  or  severe. 

Pang  (etym.  uncertsin)  is  seTere 
and  transient,  as  Aoont  (Fr.  agonis, 
Gr.  aymia,  a  ttrug^U,  agony)  is  serere 
and  permanent  pam. 

Anguhb  (Fr.  angautef  Lat.  osi- 
guttia,  narrownets,  poverty ;  anghv,  to 
choke)  is  employed  to  denote  ue  dis- 
traction, as  agony  denotes  the  strug- 
gles, of  pain.  The  mind  or  body  in  an- 
guish is  enslsTed  by  physical  or  mental 
pain,  so  wrung  or  distressed  as  to  be 
incapacitated  by  it.  Suffkbikg  is 
strictly  the  state  of  which  pain  is  the 
cause  and  account.  I  see  a  person  in  an 
evident  state  of  suffering.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  or  nature  of  his  suffer- 
ing till  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  physical  or  mental 
pain,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"What  pleasure  sad  pain  are  we  leani 
by  ezjperienee,  and  they  are  fbeliiica  the  idea 
or  which  eannot  be  eommiuiieatea  by  deflai- 
tioa.''~BKLSSAK. 

"  The  ▼irtoe  and  good  iatentioat  of  Cato 
aad  BmtBi  are  highly  laudable ;  bat  to  what 
pafpoee  did  their  seeJ  serre  P  Only  to  hasten 
the  flhtal  period  of  the  Bemaa  goTemmenU 
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aad  reader  iti  coomliimie  and  dying  offoiUet 
mare  Tiolent  and  painAiI."— Humk. 

"  The  death  of  Wolaey  wonld  make  a  fine 
moral  pietore,  if  the  hand  of  any  master 
oonid  gire  the  pallid  Ibatvrea  of  toe  dying 
statesman  that  chagrin,  th»l  remorse, 
theee  pangs  of  anguith  which  in  thoee  last 
bitter  moments  of  lus  life  possessed  him.** 
— OiLPDr. 

"Who  best 
Can  em^er  best  oaa  do;  beet  reign  who 

Well  hath  obeyed.**  Miltos. 

**  Oh,  sharp.  conTnlaire  pangs  of  agoniaiag 
pride  1 "  DBTBKir. 

PAINTING.    Pxeruaa. 

Paxntiko,  asitsname  plainly  enoueh 
expresses,  is  a  representation  of  ob- 
jects by  coloured  pigmentB(Fr.  peindre^ 
fMtnt). 

PiCTuas  ([which  comes  directly  from 
the  Latin  pictura,  &Qm  jring}tre,pietuSf 
ss  Painting  comes  indirectly  tnrough 
the  French)  is  a  similar  representation 
in  light  and  shade,  but  not  necessarily 
in  colour,  as  bv  crayon,  pencil,  In- 
dian ink,  or  photography.  The  his- 
torian (in  the  seeondazy  sense)  draws 
a  lovely  picture ;  the  poet  paints  in 
glowing  colours. 

PALE.    Pallid.    Wan. 

The  oomparatiTe  absence  of  coloui 
constitutes  palenou  from  whaterer 
cause  the  ftct  mar  spring.  A  Palb 
cheek  (Fr.  pdle,  Lat.  paUXdut)  indi- 
cates sickness  or  delicacy.  A  pale 
blue  may  be  the  natural  colour  of  a 
flower.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  com- 
paratiTO  absence  ot  light,  as  a  pale 
star. 

Palud  (Lat.  jpaUtdus)  denotes  an 
abnormal  condition  of  pueness. 

Wan  (A.  S.  iiMiin)  denotes  a  lurid, 
livid,  or  sioUy  psleneas  in  the  human 
countenance,  but  is  employed  analo> 
gously,  as  we  speak  of  the  wan  light 
of  the  moon ;  that  is,  one  imparting  a 
paleness  which  is  like  to  wanness  to 
the  objects  on  which  it  rests. 

"  And  now  the  jw/e-fttced  empress  of  the 

night 
Nine  times  had  filled  her  oib  with  bor> 

rowed  lighL"         DaTDEr,  Ooid. 
*'  There   the  red  anger  dared  the  palUd 

fear.*  Dnnnai. 


"  HoreoTer«  In  the  wan  of  Antony  the 
son  eontittaed  almost  a  year  long  with  a 
pale  and  waa  coloar.''.~HoLLAn>,  PUmy, 
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PALPABLE.      Pbkceptible. 
Takoxble. 

There  is  sn  affinity  between  Pal- 
PABLB  (Lat.  palpaUiUf  palparg  and -ri, 
to  stroke f  t&ueh  taftly)  and  Tavoiblb 
(Lat.  tang^ibHis)  u  there  is  between 
risible  (  Lat.  vOOtUis)  and  Perceptiblx 
(Lat.  fereepdMlit),  Visible  is  a 
strongcnr  term  than  PBBCEpnBT.B. 
Vxsiblb  is  that  which  yon  may  see, 
PiutCBPTiBLB  that  which  you  can  see. 
Accordingly  Perceptible  commonly 
means  that  which  it  is  barely  possible 
to  see  or  peroeiye.  It  is  obrions  that 
Pebceftiblb  belongs  to  all  the  senses, 
Visible  only  to  sight.  The  son  in  its 
meridian  splendour  may  be  spoken  of 
as  risible.  It  is  preoeptible  through 
a  mist.  Owing  to  the  much  wi&r 
sense  of  perceive  than  eee^  Percep- 
TiBLB  has  a  manifold  application  as  to 
subtle  and  inrisible  influences,  and  to 
matters  the  existence  or  presence  of 
which  is  recognized  by  the  combined 
operations  of  sense  and  reflexion .  Pa  l* 
PABLi  and  Tangible  differ,  not  so 
much  in  their  ideas  as  in  their  applica- 
tions. Palpable  regards  the  faculties 
of  perception,  obserration,  judgment, 
understanding.  Tangible  regards  the 
solid  or  substantial  properties  of  the 
object  itself.  A  palpable  trulh  or 
abiirardity  is  one  whifih  the  commonest 
andsrttandinff  can  take  hold  of.  A 
tangible  resmt  or  benefit  is  opposed 
to  a  nominal,  unsubstantial,  and  as  it 
were  shadowy  one. 

*'  Cledins  wm  acquitted  by  a  eormpt  Jury 
that  had  pcUpaNff  takes  shares  of  money  .^ 
—Baoon. 

"  The  woman  deeays  perceptibly  erery 
week."— SeuTHET. 

"Direct  and  tangUite  benefit  to  yoar- 
sehres  and  othersL" — SoiTTKKT. 

PALPITATE.  Flutter.  Pant. 
Throb. 

To  Palpttatx  (Lat  palfXtare^  to 
throb)  is  to  pulsate  with  strong,  quick, 
and  regular  beats. 

To  Flutter  (Low  Germ,  fiuttem) 
is  to  pulsate  wiui  weak  and  irregular 
beats. 

PAimNo  (connected  with  old  Fr. 
pantoU^  out  of  breath)  is  wi^  regard 
to  the  oreath  what  pidpitation  is  with 
regard  to  the  heart ;  while  Tbrob  do* 
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notes  a  pulsation  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  any  part  of  the  frame,  the 
action  appearing  to  be  outwards  to- 
wards the  surface. 
"The  shining  maisture  awella  nto  her 


In  bri^ter  flow ;  her  wishing  boaom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild."         Thoxsok. 

"  Set  the  grave  cboadls  ap  opon  their 
shelves  aipiin,  and  string  them  hard,  lest 
their  vmnons  and  Jangnng  opinioos  pat 
their  leaves  into  %fliiUer.'* — ^Milton. 

**  His  breath  in  qniek  short  pamUmgs  comes 
and  goes.*'  Pops. 

"  When  with  tnmnltnoas  tknAe  our  poises 

beat 
And  dnbions  Reason  tottcfs  on  her  seat."  ■. 

Thomson. 

PANEGYRIC.  Encomium.  Eu- 
logy. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
these  words.  Encomium  (Gr.  hnu»- 
fAiWy  a  laudatory  ode  to  a  conqueror)  de- 
notes no  more  than  warm  praise. 

EuLOOT  (Gr.  ivXoMo,  praise)  is  mors 
formal,  and  is  applied  only  to  per- 
sons. 

Paneotric  (Gr.  aravv^o/futecv  i^» 
x^yec,  a/estiiw^  oration)  is  an  elaborate 
oration ;  a  laudatory  discourse.  En- 
coMivM  is  employed  of  things  as  well 
as  persons ;  but  in  that  case  the  thing 
is  always  the  result  of  human  action, 
though  not  directly  the  object  of  per- 
sonafpraise ;  as,  to  pass  enoomiums  on 
the  uonstitution  of  Great  Britain. 
Eulogy  commonly  relates  to  merito- 
rious actions;  panegyrics,  to  per- 
sonal charactor.  The  panegyric  should 
be  public ;  the  encomium,  warm ;  the 
eulogy,  eloquent.  The  eulogy  may 
be  tempered  with  criticism,  the  Mope 
of  pane^pjrrio  is  only  praise.  Tae 
panegync  too,  unlike  the  others,  al- 
ways nbears  referenoe  to  the  wnde 
character,  and  not  to  a  performance 
or  an  aoL  The  pane^ync  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  partial  and  strained. 
It  neefda  an  orator  eloquent  yet  dis- 
creet. 

'*  I  think  I  am  not  indinad  bjr  natnra  or 
pcAier  to  make  apaiMyyridknsoaaaTthiag 
whieh  is  a  jnst  and  natural  oojeet  of  eea- 
snre."— Burks. 

"Thns  Plntareh  asanras  ns  that  oar 
aathor  (Cioero).  having  made  a  speceh  in 
pablie  rail  of  the  higheat  enoonslifau  on 
Oraasnav  ha  did  not  sample,  a  few  daja 


[partake] 

aAenvanIi,  to  rereno  the  panagyrie,  and 
wnrient  him  before  the  same  endieneo  in 
all  the  darkeet  oobon  of  hie  inTeetire." — 
MsLMOTH,  Cicero. 

"  Take  away  thie  lore,  and  the  whole 
earth  ie  but  a  deeert.  And  though  then 
were  nethiaf  more  worthy  eidogie*  than 
Tirgimtj,  it  is  jet  bot  the  xeenlt  of  love, 
since  thoee  that  shall  people  paradise,  and 
All  heaTen  with  saints,  are  sveh  as  hare 
been  subject  to  this  passion,  and  were  the 
prodncts  of  it."— BoTXX. 

PARE.     Pbxl. 

Pbxl  (Fr.  fwlfr,  to  ikm,  O.  Fr.  ptl, 
tk§  fkmy  Lat.  peUmn)  denotes  a  nata^ 
raly  M  Pahb  (Fr.  fMrer,  Lat-ptfrare, 
to  jntpart)  tax  utifieial  piooen.  That 
if  pared  which  ia  abraided  into  ape- 
cifio  *^J^}  that  is  peeled  which  is 
depriTea  or  a  natural  layer  or  integu- 
ment ftpread  oyer  it.  Pebl  is  naed 
onlj  in  a  material  sense ;  Paex,  in  a 
moral  sense. 

"  The  Uaff  be«a  to  jMre  a  little  the  pri- 
-nlege  of  clergy.  "^—Baoov. 

Pbxl  is  used  metaphorieallj  bj  Mil- 
ton when  he  says  »— 

'*  Alt  gorem  111  the  natioBS  aader  y^ike, 
Aeluy  their  prorhieca.'' 

PART.  Divxsioir.  Poarxoy. 
Shabx. 

Of  these  terms.  Part  (  Lat.  Dartem) 
is  the  most  general  in  signincation. 
It  is  e(]ual  or  unequal,  oeing  that 
which  is  less  than  the  whole,  in  num- 
ber, ouantity,  or  bulk.  Hence^  spe- 
cifically, an  equal  or  proportionate 
diTision  of  quantity ;  as,  "an  homer 
is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ejphah."  It  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  physical  or 
oonceptional,  or  even  metaphorical, 
in  the  sense  of  portion  allotted  or  in- 
terest possessed. 

Division  (Lat.  JRowoiiom)  always 
implies  action  or  design,  which  bias 
beoi  ezeroiMd  in  limitatioaandsepa^ 
ration.  A  dirision  alwajrs  retains 
connexion  with  that  which  is  dirided. 
We  might  say,  <<a  di8inte|;Tated  part 
or  portion r  ^t  ''a  disintegrated 
division"  would  be  a  contraiGction 
of  terms. 

PoB-noH  (Lat.  portteiMm)  has  com- 
monly the  meaning  of  such  a  division 
•B  beirs  reCerence  to  an  individual  or 
to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  9b 
viewed  or  treated  by  an  individual. 
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So  a  portion  of  land  is  a  quantity  in 
which  some  person  or  persons  are 
interested.  A  portion  of  Scripture  is 
such  as  comes  under  review,  as  a  di- 
vision made,  not  in  reference  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  the  person  dealing 
with  it. 

Sharx  (A.  S.  <r«ar.  a  dimrion)  is 
especially  a  portion,  allotted  bv  pur- 
pose or  acdaent,  and  so  is  mucn  more 
subjective  than  PoaTioN,which  ismore 
objective.  A  share  is  a  portion  in 
which  an  individual  has  a  right.  In 
reference  to  the  testamentary  allots 
BMut  in  itself  of  property,  for  in* 
stance,  we  should  use  the  tenn  Poa^ 
TioN.  In  reference  to  the  claim  or 
poaseasion  of  such  portion  by  an  in* 
oividttal  inheritor,  we  should  use  the 
term  Sbabb. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Normandy  that 
the  daughters  who  receive  of  an  in- 
heritance cannot  receive  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  inheritance  for  their 
share,  which  they  divide  into  eqaal 
poitions. 

"All  the  parts  were  fbimed  in  his  mind 
iato  oae  harmooions  whole."— Locks. 


**  The  oommnnities  and  divisioiu  of  men.** 
— ADinsox. 

*'In  the  primitiTe  ages  women  were 
married  witbont  poftUmM  flrom  their  rehi>- 
tions,  being  pnrBhased  by  their  hnsbande» 
whose  presents  to  the  woman's  relations 
were  ealled  her  dowry.*— PoTTBB,  JbM' 
qmtieM  of  Grtoa, 

"When  they  trade  npon  a  joint  stock, 
each  member  iharing  In  the  common  profit 
or  loss  in  jKOftxiimk.  to  his  sAorc  in  Uiie 
stock,  they  are  called  Joint-stock  eompa* 
nies."— Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 

PARTAKE.  Pabticivatx.  Sbarb. 

To  Partake  is  literally  to  taks  a 
rt^  share,  or  portion  (andis  followed 
„'  "of,"  sometimes  by  "  in  '*)  in  com- 
mon with  others.  Tiiis  is  also  the 
etymological  force  of  PARncirATB 
(Lat.^ttrlVeyjWfV.  ijt,  fortom  dlpirtf  to 
toko  port),  whicn  is  tne  Latin  eqniva* 
lent  of  it.  ButinPABTiciPATXthenis 
implied  a  more  perfect  unity  and  com* 
munity  of  feeling  or  possession.  Hence 
it  is  foUowed,  not  by  <«  of,"  but  <<  in." 
Two  persons  may  partake  of  the  same 
dish;  but  they  participate  in  each 
other's  feelings,  convictions,  joyi^  or 
sonows.    To  Sbarx  (tio  Part)  ip  to 


^ 
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puHlEe  or 
•Ootted 


SrKOMTMS 


[PAKTICI4S] 


aooordiv  to 
ttcd  mdliocL 


or  reenlated 
Sbabb  m  more  euaij  •od  Batarallj 

Stlicable  to  aodk  thmfp  at  are  den- 
Icy  bat  is  alao  bj  m  kind  of  analogy 
eaiplojed  of  a  proportioiiale  anoont 
of  what  is  iindieainble ;  as  to  hare 
ooe'a  share  of  the  goods  and  ills  of 
life;  to ahare aaocher's  jojs and  sor> 
rows.  Pabtakb  is  sonwtiMea  e»> 
plojed  in  thesenseoftaldnff  apartof 
■omething.  80  wepartakeoFaaishbj 
helping  oonelTes  to  a  portioo  of  it. 
Pabticifatb  would  imply  that  others 
share  it  with  ns.  In  the  sense  of 
having  a  part  of  a  thing,  Fabtabb  ia 
employed  of  inanimafr  thincs  in  r^ 
gara  to  their  sabatanee,  qomitiea,  or 
nature.  Instiiict  in  soaae  anjaials 
to  partake  of  the  naCnre  of 
m. 

MMit  iwtared,  and  pompfs  ftolidioas 


Th«  hero  dared  to  throw  the  king  eside. 
And  ID  the  nutie  cot,  well  plcM^  far- 

tooh 
or  leboor'e  mesa  zapest  and  eheerM  loek.** 

IiLOTD. 


"  Of  ell  thji  I  hftTe  not  oolj  hul 

l«dfe, 
Bat  greet  parUdpatiom  ia  jovr  Jmb." 


"  It  redrMMB  the  old  HeaidHMa  iaipie^, 
•o  derogetorr  to  it  rOod'e  fflorj),  which 
Bakee  aa  otu  priaciple  a  Bharer  with  Him 
ia  the  dfaaetioa  ef  the  oaiTerM." — Wab- 

mUKTOM, 

PARTICLE.    Atom.    Molbculb. 

Pabticlb  ([Lat.  fortteiUa)  ia  no 
more  than  aminute  pieoe  of  a  materia] 
Mbstanoe — t^,  a  particle  of  bread. 
Sometimes  the  partioley  ^b  snch,  pos- 
sesses a  name  of  its  own  indicative  of 
its  natore,  as  a  particle  of  dust,  which 
does  not  exist  except  in  particles. 

Atom  (Gr.  arofjut,  (MdiviaUUe)  is 
literally  a  particle  so  small  as  to  be 
indiTinble.  But  as  a  term  of  physical 
science  it  has  the  sense  of  (1)  an  lU- 
timate  particle  of  matter  presumed  to 
he  indivisible,  and  (2)  an  ultimate 
particle  of  matter  not  necessarily  in- 
dirisible.  These  are  distinctions  of 
theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 


Tlie  particle  under  the  second  of 
these  dinsions  is  the  MoLBCVLB(Lat. 


ormilti,a 
1).  Itianot  asserted  of  the  mole- 
eole  that  it  is  indiriaable  ao  much  as 
that  it  is  BsC  coatemplated,  HV*>  dw 
old  philooophie  oocatioD  of  atoms, 
from  a  mfifhsirirsl  point  of  Tiew,  but 
nmintained  as  a  hypothesis. 

PARTY.    FAcnoir. 

Pabtt.  See  Cabal  for  the  special 
use  of  thia  word,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  aynonyma  there  given.  In  its 
coauMm  aenae  it  dcnotea  a  munber  of 


m  opiaioa  or  action, 
or  both,  with  a  dcaiie  to  ininence  the 
remainder  of  the  body;  or,  in  a  de- 
gree leas  markiad,  a  nnmbcr  taking 
pait  in  the  aaaae  thing. 

Both  FAcnmr  (aw  FAcnov)  and 
Pabtt  (Fr.  p«rft)  denote  the  union 
of  aerenlDenons  diatinguiahed  from 
others  holding  different  Tiews;  hot 
Faction  implies  actrrity  and  aecret 
plotting.  Pabtt  implies  no  more  than 
aaharinroftheaameopiniona.  Pakft 
by  itself  haa  not  the  odious  aaaoda- 
tum  ai  FAcrioit.  Anvone  who  reeeives 
support  from  a  number  has  a  party  in 
his  myour,  though  he  may  not  be  the 
bead  of  a  party  as  an  agitator.  When 
a  Action  nas  gained  influence  it  it 
likely  to  become  a  recognized  party 
in  the  state. 

PASSAGE.    CoDBSB. 

Both  these  terms  have  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  act  and  the  way  of 
movement. 

Passagb  (Fr.  pasm^)  is  more  me- 
chanical ;  CoDR3R  (Fr.  eouree)  is  lem 
mechanical,  though  not  necessarily 
implying  actual  volition.  A  man 
finds  a  passage,  but  pursues  a  course. 
Any  transit  from  one  point  to  another 
ia  a  passage.  A  line  oi  movement 
chosen,  directed,  or  circumscribed  is 
a  course.  We  epeak  of  the  ooune, 
not  the  passage,  or  the  stars  generally, 
and  of  the  passage  of  a  planet,  if  we 
mean  no  more  than  its  transit  from 
one  definite  point  to  another  in  the 
heavens. 

*'The  deidy  yoang  mt  shivViog  on  the 

chore, 
Abhorr'd  ealt  water,  never  seen  before. 
And  prejed  their  tender  mother*  to  delay 
The  passage,  and  expect  a  better  daj." 


^ 


I.PAS8IVB] 
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In  their  seoondarj  meaningi,  the  word 
Pamaob  ifl  oommonlj  internal  and 
mental  or  eonoeptionijf,  Coursb  exter- 
nal. The  pasaa^  of  the  mind  from 
one  point  or  consideration  to  another ; 
the  coarse  of  erents,  history,  law,  or 
the  world. 

"Thtrefon  thia  tin  of  kind  not  ptrsooal, 

Bnt  rem}  and  hexwditarj  wm  ; 
The  gvilt  ihtrmd,  and  ponjshniMit  to  all 

By  eoune  of  nature  and  of  law  doth 


Daths,  AtMortaM^  0/  tk»  SotU, 


PASSIONATE.   Anoht.   Hasty. 

Passiohatb  (Fr.  jmmsuni,  Lat.  pat- 
sSnem^  afuUng,  ntfirmg)  denotes  a 
oonstitntional  temperament  of  readilj 
excited  passion,  and  often  in  the  spe- 
oiiiealljr  jrestiicted  sense  of  iraseihilitj. 
The  passionate  man  is  easiljnmsed  £7 
injniy  or  insult,  or  the  snppomtkm  A 
them,  hat  is  not  oommomly  resentful 
ormalieioas. 

AifORY  denotes  rather  a  state  than 
a  disposition  (  Lat.  aivsfm,  a  Mtrang' 
ting ;  Gr.  myxM,  to  ehSm),  Anger  has 
less  of  the  vehement  and  iaapetiioiiSt 
more  of  deep  disturbanoe  of^feeling. 
To  be  passionate  is  always  inexcus- 
able. To  be  angry  may  be  even  laud- 
able and  rightful,  if  the  feeling  do 
not  pass  into  selfish  Tin<lictiTeness, 
bnt  be  excited  simply  by  the  wrong, 
and  not  by  the  personal  prorooation 
of  the  action. 

Hasty  (Dn,  hatU,  to  hatte;  cf. 
Ger.  hoiton)  denotes  that  eagerness 
of  temperament  which  is  combined 
with  want  of  reflexion,  and  which 
therefore  shows  its^  in  other  ways 
besides  anger,  as  in  unreflecting 
speech,  or  hasty  conclusions.  The 
hasty  man  is  soon  offended,  bnt  not 
generally  ready  to  offend  in  return. 
The  passionate  person  shows  his  feel- 
xag  by  excited  looks  and  utterances, 
and  indications  of  Yiolenee  under  a 
loss  of  self-control,  without  of  neces- 
sity any  sense  of  injury,  but  more 
commonly  feeling  proYOcation  or  an- 
noyance. A  feeling  of  injury,  or  of  an- 
nojanoe  so  great  as  to  seem  to  amount 
to  It,  produces  anger  and  resentment. 

*'  It  is  a  Toiy  eommon  eaproiiiou  that 
tmeh  a  ono  is  Toiy  good-aatorod,  but  xny 
pattionaU,  The  expnerion,  indeed,  is  rtrj 
Kood-ttsCarsd  to  allow  pooiioiktto  people  so 


Binoh  quarter ;  bnt  I  think  a  pauhnaU 
man  deserves  the  least  iadnlgeaee  iaagin- 
wb\:'*-^^9eetator. 

"They  haTo  their  ssYeral  sovads  and 
notes  Of  expreesion,  wharsbjr  they  ean  sig- 
nify their  dislike  and  angtr  ;  bnt  only  man 
ean  clothe  his  aa|t>7  thoofhts  with  words 
of  oAniee,  so  ss  that  faenltf  whieh  was 
ghren  him  for  an  advantage  is  depraved  to 
a  farther  ndsehief."— Bishop  Haul, 

*"  As  for  that  heat  and  Aoflimest/  qooth 
he, '  which  wae  in  him  misliked  and  oflbn- 
aive,  age  and  time  woold  daily  diminish 
and  bereave  him  of  it;  grave  and  sam 
eonnsel,  whieh  now  was  wanting,  wowd 
come  on  apaee  everyday  move  than  other." 

PASSIVE.      Patxbmt.     Sushis- 

SIYE. 

Passfyx  (Lat.  pmmiu,  tuffering^ 
eapabli  of  mjfering)  relates  simply  to 
matters  of  action,  and  is  opposed  to 
aettw,  or  in  some  cases  to  a  state  of 
non-resistance,  resistance  being,  how- 
erer,  a  species  of  action.  It  follows 
therefore  that,  except  where  the  state 
of  being  passiYe  is  purposely  sssumed, 
there  is  nothing  of  moral  force  in  the 
term;  while 

Patient,  another  form  of  the  same 
▼erb  (Lat.  pHtitntemf  participle  of 
ptfn',  to  suffer),  is  essentially  a  moral 
term.  It  may  be  remarked,  howeYer, 
that  this  moral  force  ii  ^i  do  means 
so  strong  in  the  adjeetiYe  Patxxkt  as 
in  the  noun  patience.  Patient  may 
mean  bearing  what  is  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable, without  any  expression  of 
sufl^ng  or  discontent,  as  a  patient 
animal  under  its  burden.  It  is,  how- 
eYer, applicable  only  to  conscious 
asents,  while  PASsrrx  may  be  em- 
ployed of  that  which  makes  no  phy- 
sical resistance,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

SuBMissiYx  (Lat.  tuhmitth^y  part. 
tuhmiuusj  to  tubmit)  denotes  that 
which  by  self-surrender^  shows  pa- 
tience in  a  specific  relation,  that  is, 
to  some  particular  exercise  of  will  in 
a  superior,  or  one  stronger  than  one's 
self. 

"The  primary  idea  attached  to  the  word 
is  that  w  pauivenetM,  or  b^ng  impulsively 
aeted  apon.**— CooAJT. 

"  In  medical  laagoage  a  person  op- 
pressed with  disease  is  called  apaticnl,  or 
an  iavelvntary  snflJRrer,  and  the  calmness 
with  whieh  he  sabmits  fa  termed  patimoe: 
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8TNONTMB 


UhatK  the  niad  jMAm  with  tnaiwllUf  to 
tha  paiM  aad  toditpotitiani  of  tli*  bodj." 


«*  If  thvo  iin  ia  wioe  aad  wuit»iiii«M, 
BoM»  aot  thereof,  aor  mite  thj  shavM  tk J 

B^*''^*      ...       *.    •    •       — - 
FraiHj  gets  paidon  t»7  mArummmm. 

BXUBBT* 

PATHETIC.  Aptectiso.  Mov- 
INO.    Traoio. 

Of  these  tenns.  the  moet  genenl  is 
Moving,  which,  tboug^h  its  at  jmology 
indicates  no  more  than  raising  feelings 
or  passion,  is  bj  usage  rastrieted  to 
tender  or  mournful  feeling;  the  ten- 
dency to  excite  feelings  of  other  kinds 
being  commonlj  expressed  by  the 
Idndred  word  itirring. 

The  Afpecting  and  the  Patkktic 
are  of  necessity  nearly  allied,  the 
Greek  nmB^  nearly  expressing  the 
Latin  ajfsctiu,  a  ttaU  or  dispotitian,  or 
wuod;  bat  Pathetic  expresses  more 
the  effect  of  the  person  and  the  narra- 
tion ;  Affsctino,  the  simple  nature  of 
the  fikcts  of  the  case.  A  sad  tale  may 
be  affecting  when  read  as  a  mere 
aooount  of  nets.  A  pathetic  narra- 
tire  is  one  which,  besides  the  moying 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  is  told  in 
a  moving  manner.  Hence  the  story 
is  pathetic,  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  appeal  moving.  The  pathetic  acts 
through  words,  the  affecUng  through 
the  senses  generally. 

Tbaoic  (Gr.  Tpayi«^)  is  a  term 
which  serves  to  combine  the  idea  of 
die  pathetic  with  a  certain  degree  of 
digm^  in  the  sufferer.  The  suffer- 
ing of  a  child  might  be  very  affecting, 
but  would  hardUy  be  spoken  of  as 
tragic  in  itself.  The  tragic  requires 
the  element  ef  personal  history  com- 
bined with  a  certain  considerableness 
of  personal  character.  That  ia  more 
forcibly  tragic  which  involves  the 
nusery  of  many  at  once.  The  violent 
death  of  the  father,  bv  which  the 
whole  fiunily  are  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchedness,  is  essentially  tragic. 

"Had  the  wara«, ' eaoept  these  bonds,' 
been  pteced  eoywhere  else,  the  pathetical' 
neu»  grace,  and  dignitr  of  the  sentence 
had  been  mneh  abated."— BlaokwalL, 
Sacred  Chsties. 

It  H  only  by  nsage  that  Affsctino  \b 
confined  to  the  sense  of  exciting,  not 


[pathetic] 

this  or  that  feeling  generally,  but 
the  feeling  of  pity  or  oommiseraboQ 
in  particular.  Burke  used  the  term 
in  Its  wider  sense  when  he  wrote— 

« It  ia  one  thihg  to  make  aa  idea  dear, 
aad  another  to  make  it  afocting  to  the 
imagination.* 

'<  I  vonld  have  had  them  writ  more  m»> 
viMfffy,**  Qhaxxspkaxx. 

*'  Sith  that  <he  gwateat  often  are  onirest, 
And  nnawaies  <Em  into  danger  Ml; 
And  70  that  read  these  verses  tra^iMtt 
Learne  by  their  loeie  to  love  the  lov  d^ 
gree.**  Spebbbb. 

PAUSE.    HasiTATB. 

These  terms  are  ^plioable  to  speech 
and  action.  We  Pause  (Fr.  povie, 
L.  Lat.  jMUsa,  a  censtiim)  oa  purpose, 
as  in  speakiiig,  in  order  to  giVe  effisot 
to  what  we  sajr,  or  in  aetion  to  give 
time  for  reflexion. 

We  Hesitate  (Lat.  hmJUarOj  to  rt- 
main>!iM()involuntarily,  as  not  having 
sniBeient  conrenanoe  with  our  sub- 
ject, or  from  natural  defect,  or  as  not 
sure  of  our  ground,  or  mm  not  having 
determined  or  judged. 

"  OonsUnt  rotation  of  th*  nnwearied  wheel 
That  Natnve  rides  upoa,  maintains  her 

health. 
Her  beantj,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pomm,  and  lives  bat  while  she 

moves!^  Gowpxa. 


right,  and  peremptory  manner,  with  firm 
eonfldenoe  and  alaerity,  eoaeorreat^  arer 
the  ihet.**— Baxxow. 

PAY.  Waoes.  Stipend.  Salabt. 
Payment. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Pat  (Fr. 
pmfety  the  Lat.  pacart,  to  anpoam).  It 
applies  to  money  regfularly  or  syste- 
matically ^iven,  as  compensation  for 
fixed  services— in  this  vray  difiiBiing 
from  Payment,  which  is  specific  com- 
pensation on  some  one  account.  Tlie 
soldier  receives  pay;  the  tradesman 
payment. 

Wages  (Fr.  gage,  V^^i  «'»*'> 
L.  Lat.  v^tum)  conveys  the  idea  of 
pledged  pay  for  services  agreed  upon, 
the  services  being  maniml  or  of  an 
inferior  sort;  in  this  way  diflering 
from  Salary  and  Stipend,  which  are 
for  services  of  a  higher  than  manual 


^peasant] 

character.  The  terrant  reoeiyea 
wagea;  the  xnaater,  for  work  of 
another  kind,  receirea  atipend  or 
aalary.  The  difference  between 
Stipend  (Lat  stipendium,  pay)  and 
Salary  (Lat.  s^rtum,  originallj  a 
Roman  aoldier'a  allowance  for  aalt, 
from  ml,  lalt)  ia  aa  followa:  the 
salary  flowa  out  of  the  appointment ; 
the  atipendy  out  of  the  dutiea  per- 
formed. Thus  a  fixed  atipend  would 
be  eauiralent  to  a  aalary.  Yet, 
thottgn  the  salary  ia  more  continuous 
and  regular  than  the  atipend,  the 
stipend,  so  far  as  it  Koes.  is  more 
sure  than  the  salary;  tor  the  stipend 
impliea  a  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, which  could  not  be  set  aside 
witikout  mutual  consent;  while  a 
aalary  may  be  contingent  upon  the 
will  or  liberality  of  him  who  paya  iL 
Stipend  and  Salary  being  for  more 
than  menial  officea  are  mostly  for  life. 
They  belong  to  the  tenure  of  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  an  office. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  VeU,  the 
armies  of  Borne  reoeiTod  pay  for  their  ser- 
vice dnrinc  the  time  irhich  thef  remained 
in  the  field."— Smith,  WeaUA  qfiNationt. 

**  Both  temporal  prosperitj  and  eternal 
ielieit7  are  the  woffa  of  the  laboor  whleh 
we  take."— Babbow. 

"  The  $ttpenda  of  the  moet  nseftU  part  of 
the  clergy— those  who  officiate— are  often 
not  greater  than  the  earnings  of  a  hireling 
mechanic.** — Kxoz. 

"  As  to  mj  aalary,  he  told  me  I  should 
have  twentr-fonr  dollars  per  month,  which 
was  as  moen  as  he  gare  to  the  old  gtuiaer." 
— Dajcpeeb^  Voyages. 

PEACEABLE.  PtACEPUL.  Pa- 
cific. 

These  terms,  though  belonging  to 
the  aame  root,  are  Tarioualy  appfied. 

PsACBABLB  (O.  Fr.paif,  Lat.jMMm, 
ptace)  refers  more  directly  to  the  cha- 
racter or  dispoaitum  of  men;  Pacipic 
^Lat.  jMdgflctw,  peaetHnaking)  to  the 
aesigns  and  intentiona  of  men ;  while 
Pbacepul  refers  to  the  state  or  eon- 
dition  both  of  men  and  things.  A 
peaceable  disposition;  pacific  mea- 
sures ;  a  peaceful  atti^ae  of  aflFairs, 
or  a  peaceful  acene. 

"What  do  theM  worthies 
Bot  rob  and  spoil,  bom,  slaaghter,  and  en- 

slave 
I^aeeabU  nations."  MaaoM, 
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"Thos  Belial,   with  words  dothMl   in 

reason's  garb, 
Ooonsel^d  ijpiobie  ease  and  p§aetAU  sloth. 


Not  peaoe.^  Mn/iov. 

"Slow  flrom  his  seat  the  rorerend  Priam 

rose. 
His  god-like  aspect  deep  attention  drew. 
He  paosed,  and  these  jNieifle  words  ensne." 

•  POPB. 

PEASANT.  Clown.  Covwtry- 
MAN.    Hind.    Swain.    Rustic. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  owe 
their  distinctire  character  to  that  to 
which  by  implication  each  stands  op- 
posed. 

So  a  Peasant  (Fr.  ^ytan,  a  villager, 
Lat.  pa^,  a  viUage)  is  a  countryman, 
as  distm^ished  from  the  lords  or 
tenanU  of  the  soil;  a  Clown  (Icel. 
klunni,  a  boar)  is  a  countryman,  as 
distinguished  from  one  tramed  and 
educated  in  cities;  and  a  Cocktby- 
MAN,  one  who  lirea  and  works  in  the 
country  (Fr.  contr£e,  L.  Lat.  eomtrata, 
the  tract  which  liea  orer  against  the 
spectator),  as  distinguished  from  a 
citisen.  Hind  and  Swain  are  now 
aeldom  used,  except  in  poetry.  •  As 
the  clown  is  the  boorish  countryman, 
so  the  hind  (A.  S.  man  of  tha  domu' 
ties,  see  Sebat,  Elym,  Diet.;  hina-man, 
a  farmer)  is  the  simple-minded  and  il- 
literate, as  the  swain  (A.  S.  swdn)  is 
the  innocent  and  homely  countryman, 
who  appears  in  Arcadian  picturea  oi 
rural  lite  and  lores. 

The  Rustic  (Lat.  notKbiu,  of  the 
■country,  rus)  is  the  countrrman  le- 
gardea  under  the  combined  riew  of 
nis  unlettered  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  as  a  type  and  represen- 
tatire  of  the  life  which  he  leads,  and 
the  mannera  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Hence,  as  an  epithet.  Rustic 
seems  to  oscillate  between  the  two 
ideas  of  the  word  r^uie,  that  is,  sim- 
plicity and  coarseness. 

*'B7  an  eutj  extension  of  the  word, 
pagan  and  run!  became  almost  ^fnonf- 
mons,  and  the  meaner  nuties  aoqnired  that 
name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  pea- 
eauUs  in  the  modem  languages  of  Enrope." 
—Gibbon. 

"A  doundsh  mien,  aroiee  with  rostiesonnd. 
And  stopid   ejes   that  ever  lored   the 

ground."  Dbtdxn. 

"  A  simple  onaUrymoM  that  brought  her 

fig"."  °- 
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'«Ut1iim«Mbi0fc«nb 
UamTonrf  repnheaiiou  apon  tboM 
Tbat  art  iiu  kmia,  mA  not  on  me." 

BXAUXOXT  AXD  FlXtOKEM, 

"  HomC*  ft«m  dtiM  UT«d  a  matM." 

Oat. 

"  Let  bMhlUnen,  that  nulie  rixtn;  hj ; 
To  maaly  ooofldenM  thj  thonghto  apply." 


PEOPLE.    Nation. 


On  Um  other  hand,  Spenser  hi 

*'  And  fentle  tprltc  deform  with  mde  nct- 

PEEL.    Rind. 

We  commonly  use  Peel  (Fr.  w^fr, 
to  slctn,  O.  Fr.  peL  ifctn,  LftC  /Miiem) 
only  of  the  sepersDle  ezternftl  integu- 
ments of  natunl  productions ;  Rind 
(A.  S.  rind)^  of  the  harder,  harsher 
integuments  of  artificial  productions, 
thoug^b,  rarely,  of  natural  also.  Com- 
parative hardness  and  difficulty  of 
separation  seem  inrolred  in  Rind; 
comparative  softness  and  ease  of  se- 
paration, in  Pbel.  The  stracture  in 
the  case  of  the  peel  oftif ti,  of  the  rind 
refttd  the  operation. 

PENETRATE.    Pizkcx. 

To  Penetrate  (Lat  jihi»trar§f  to 
olaco  vnthifif  to  iri§rce  into)  is  to  make 
a  way  into  a  toing,  with  commonly 
the  implied  notion  of  some  degree  of 
difficulty,  and,  therefore,  a  gradual 
operation ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the 
means  or  instrument  of  penetration  of 
any  definite  character. 

To  Pixacs,  on  the  other  hand  (Fr. 
percer)f  denotes  a  quick  penetration 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  In  most 
cases,  Penetrate  denotes  a  natural, 
Pierce  an  artificial,  process.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  their  secon- 
dary or  moral  meanings.  It  is  genius 
or  intuition  that  pierces  ^  it  is  saga- 
city and  labour  or  investigation  that 
penetrates. 

"  The  world  maj  seareh  in  rain  with  all 

their  eyes* 
Nor  orer  penetrate  throngh  thii  diagnlee.** 

Dbtdbt. 

'<  We  haye  enonah  to  fill  ns  with  admins 
tion  of  the  mnnilcenee,  power,  and  wi»> 
dom  of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we 
eontemplate  the  noble  fheoltiee  of  tiiis  onr 
niperior  part,  die  raet  reach 'and  eompaie 
ef  onr  nndentanding,  the  prodigions  qniek- 
neee  and  piereiitgnen  of  iti  thongbta."— 
Dkbbam. 


People  (Lat.  fUSp^Hut)  is  a  term 
denoting,    primarily,  a    community 
under  the  mere  aspect  of  number,  and 
so  is  often  used  of  the  moltituae  of 
the  governed,  as  distinguished  firom 
their  rulers.  As  People  is  a  geographi- 
cal, so  Nation  (Lat  natvanum)  is  a 
pouticsl  term,  implying  some  ethiUH 
logical  unity,  though  not  neeeasaiuy 
one  and  the  same  government ;  as,  the 
German  nation.    In  this  sense,  we 
might  speak  of  the  Irish  nation,  as 
bemg  descended  from  one  stock,  and 
subject  to  one  government,  thouffh 
the  government  were  foreign  to  tne 
stock.    The  nation  is  a  great  f^JJjy 
the  people  is  a  great  assembly.    Tne 
same  language  in  the  mouths  of  two 
widely-separated  peoples  shows  that 
they  were  originally  one  nation.    A 
diversity  of  languages  in  the  speech 
of  one  nation,  like  the  English,  shows 
that  the  nation  is  a  mixed  people.    If 
the  state  be  conquered  or  subjected 
by   revolution   to  another  order  of 
things,  the  nation,  strictly  speaking, 
is  deitroyed,  though  the  people  re> 
mains.    This  comes  of  the  voUikal 
distinction  that  the  nation  is  the  body 
of  dtixens,  the  peopte  the  mass  of  in- 
habitants. 
*■  Thov  mnst  prophesj  again  before 

*'  Monntains  interposed 
Hike  enemies  of  no^totw,  who  had  dee, 
like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  tete 
one.*  Oo^ 


PERCOLATE.  Pbrxxatx.  Pxr- 

VAOB. 

That  Pkbcolatxs  (Lat  ptreetarf) 
which  filters  through  small  intcistices^ 
that  Permeates  (Lat  p«rmeirs)wbich 
finds  its  way  along  intricate  passafes ; 
that  Pervades  (Lat.  penMd^)wnieh 
goes  through  a  thing.  The  charac- 
teristic idea  of  Pxrmxatx  is  tntrieats 
penetration,  of  Percolatb  difiuim 
penetration,  and  of  Pbrvadb  complctt 
penetration.  All  three  have  their 
secondary  applications.  The  political 
theorist  ana  reformer  will  often  trait 
to  time  for  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
He  hopes  that,  though  he  may  not 
live  to  see  the  end,  the  idea  may  per- 
colate into  the  minds  of  men,  per- 


[PEBPLEX] 

meate  through  the  different  classes  of 
society,  and  finally  pervade  its  entire 
stniotnre. 

PERDITION.    DEtmucTiov. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in 
English  to  restrict  the  former  more 
and  more  to  a  moral  application,  so 
that,  while  Destruction  (Lat.  <m- 
slructibnem)  is  used  of  the  duoerption 
of  the  material  particles  constituting 
an  organised  or  constructed  body. 
pBRDrriON  (Lat  j)erditibnem)  sbsll 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  immate- 
rial part — the  life  or  the  soul  of  men. 
This  seems  to  flow  rightly  from  the 
words.  That  g^s  to  perdition  which 
goes  to  absolute  ioii— which  is,  as  it 
were,  lost  to  life  and  view.  Inat  is 
destroyed  which  is  broken  up. 

PEREMPTORY.    Doomattcal. 

Pbrbmptort  (Lat,  pirtmptdriu^-^ 
(1)  dMdljfy  (S)  with  jurists,  d€itroy* 
ing  aU  eontrovenyf  deeitiv$)  is,  lite- 
rally, destructive,  but^  specifically, 
des&uctiTe  ofdebate  or  remonstrance. 
A  peremptory  command  is  one  which 
leaves  no  altematire  but  to  obey.  It 
thus  belones  more  to  the  will  and 
temper  of  tne  individual  than  to  the 
subject>matter  of  what  he  says  or 
thinks.    It  is  a  wider  term  than 

Dogmatical  (Gr.  hyf^arttUff  di- 
daetie\  which  represents  a  particular 
kind  of  peremptoriness,  namebr,  the 
insisting  on  the  accepianoe  of  one's 
own  opinion  by  another,  or  the  sub- 
mission to  it,  as  laid  down  in  an  arro- 
gant or  magisterial  way.  As  Doosia- 
tical  belongs  to  matters  of  belief  and 
opinion,  it  is  only  connected  with 
beings  capable  of  entertaining  these ; 
while  Perbmptort,  expressing,  pri- 
marily, force  of  demand,  and^  secon- 
darily, of  personal  demand,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  requirements  or  exactions 
of  unintelligent  force,  as,  for  instance, 
ri  circumstances,  obligations,  and  the 
like. 

*'Bergmptonmttt  it  of  two  •ortt,  the  one 
a  magisterUlnoM  in  mattert  of  opinion,  the 
othftr  n  podtiTeneM  in  relating  matters  of 
fkrt.'* — Ckntmmad  of  the  Tbii^. 

"And  in  their  partienlar  opinions  ihaj 
are  as  aatertiTe  and  do^maUeai  ai  if  tasj 
were  omnlseieai."— Glaxvzu» 
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PERFORMANCE.    Production. 

Both  these  terms  repreq^nt  the  idea 
of  a  work  that  is  the  product  of  opera- 
tion in  skilled  labour  of  an  artistic 
kind.  In  the  case  of  PRODvonoii, 
the  idea  may  be  one  of  analogy,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  piMuctions  of 
Nature. 

In  the  ease  of  PsRroiixANcx  (O.  Fr. 
pttrfourmry  to  aeemnptuh)^  the  idea  is 
restricted  to  conscious  agency  or  ope- 
ration. Inthislastway,  PaRroRMANCB 
is  more  external  than  Production,  in- 
asmuch as  it  denotes  that  which  is 
done  by  the  exercise  of  skill ;  while 
pRODrcTtON  involves  the  idea  of  men- 
tal power.  A  recitation  is  a  perfor- 
mance ;  a  poem  is  a  production.  In 
the  penormanee  the  manner  is  every- 
thing, and  the  result  nest  to  nothing; 
in  the  production  the  result  is  every- 
thing, and  the  manner  next  to  nothing 
In  production,  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  is  the  thing  produoed ;  in 
performance,  the  thing  is  done  for  th« 
sake  of  doing  it. 

"  Hia  assical  ptfformaneet.  Indeed,  were 
not  to  thv  saato  of  the  Italtaae.*'— Macau- 
LAT. 

"It  »  a  freat  mortifloation to  the  vaaitj 
of  man,  that  hie  nlmoet  art  and  industry 
can  never  eqnal  the  meanest  of  Natnre's 
predauiionM,  either  for  beauty  or  ▼aln«.'*~ 
nuMK. 

PERPLEX.  Embarrass.  Puzzlb. 
PosB.     Entanolb. 

We  are  Puzslxd  (puttUy  said  to  be 
corr.  of  the  word  oppoial)  when  our 
faculties  are  confused  by  what  we  can- 
not understsnd,  by  moral  or  physicsl 
antagonisms  or  contradictions,  which 
we  cannot  reconcile  or  clear. 

We  are  Posbd  (po^e,  said  to  be  a  corr. 
of  the  word  oppou)  when  we  are  arres- 
ted by  a  mental  difficulty,  or  meet  with 
a  problem  which  we  cannot  soItc. 

We  are  Perplexed  ( Lat.  perpltxus, 
interv)cven)f  when  we  are  unable, 
under  contending  feelings  or  views, 
to  determine  an  opinion  or  to  pursue 
a  definite  line  of  conduct. 

We  are  Embarrassed  (Fr.  imbar' 
•niter;  harrty  a  bar)  in  matters  of 
action,  thought,  or  speech,  by  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  their  free 
action.    The  perplexed  ^t«cvtv  ^q(«% 
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not  know  which  waj*  to  turn.  The 
embarrassed  persoa  moref ,  but  with 
dificulty.  W«  weENTA!fOLED(?  tangle^ 
•aid  to  be  another  form  of  twsn^/e,  to 
kam  m  Jingling  tound:  Wedgwood) 
when  we  nnd  oumelTes  in  verbal  or 
praetical  difBeuhiee,  either  bj  our  own 
error  or  or^igbt,  or  bj  the  designs 
of  othera.  We  are  puzzled  by  cid* 
oolationa  or  riddles;  perplexed  by 
eaauiatry ;  embarraased,  in  some  eaaea^ 
before  our  auperiora,  or  in  speaking  a 
foreign  langnage,  or  in  our  efforts  to 
expreoa  ouraeUes. 

«'  Till,  by  their  own  aerpUxihet  invohrad, 
Th«7  rarel  mort,  •tall  lew  resolved* 
Bat  oerer  And  ■elf-Mtfisfying  •olatioa." 

MiLToir. 
"  Awkward,  embarrasstd^  ■tiff,  without  the 

•kill 
Of  moTief  gn««Aill^,  or  ttaodinf  etfll ; 
One  leg,  m  if  ■oapiriotte  of  hia  brother* 
Deairoiu  aeenu  to  ran  vnj  from  t'other.** 

Chubgbull. 

^'Hebrew,   the   general    jnaxUr  of  old 

head*, 
Wbieh  the  graj  dnnee  with  prieki  and 

eoounenta  reads. 
And  dnbe  himaelf  aMholar,  bjr  it  grew 
Am  natural  t'  biin  ■•  if  he'd  been  a  Jew." 

Bboxc. 

"  This  text  is  nrodoced  hj  onr  Savivor 
ont  of  Mo«ee  his  law,  in  answer  to  a  qaee- 
tion  wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought 
Co  po$e  and  puxtle  him."  -Bakbow. 

"  It  (integrity)  is  mnoh  plainer  and 
easier,  mnch  the  safer  and  more  aecore 
waj  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  hae  lee^  of 
tronble  and  difficulty,  of  entanfflemeni  and 
perplexitj,  of  danger  and  hasard  in  it."— 
Sptetator, 

PERSON.    Individual. 

Paaaoif  (  Lat.  peninaf  a  eharaeter^ 
oinonagt)  ia  always  an  indiridual 
numan  being  except  in  theological 
language,  in  which  it  stands  related 
to  subatance,  the  peraon  being  the 
liring  manifestation,  in  this  sense,  of 
the  common  nature  in  the  individual. 

"There  is  one  petson  of  the  Father, 
another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the 
Holjr  Ghost." 

Inditidual  (Lat.  indUviduut^  indi- 
vitibU)  represents  that  which,  being 
one,  subsists  as  a  distinct  being,  ea- 
pecially  as  distinct  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  class,  genus,  or 
apeciea.  Hence,  though  tne  indi- 
Tidual  may  be  both  personal  and 
human,  it  is  not  of  necessity  either, 


[P£R80K] 

but  may  be  an  inanimate  object.  So 
a  botaniat,  apealdnr  of  aome  aaark 
upon  a  lesdT,  or  petal  of  a  flower,  and 
regarding  it  as  accidental,  might  say 
of  it  that  it  did  not  belon|^  to  the 
apeciea,  but  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
indiridual. 

PERSEVERE.     Prrsist.     Cow- 

TfNUB. 

CoMTiNUB  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  no  more  than  to  do  as  one 
has  done  hitherto. 

To  Pbrsbverk  (Lat.  penUbKrin, 
perfjfoenw,  to  purtug  a  wutUr  with 
eoTutanetf)  is  to  continue  in  a  giTen 
course  in  spite  of  discouragements. 
While  continuance  is  neutral,  inas- 
much  as  it  may  be  from  habit  or  no 
▼ery  de&nite  cause,  and  ia  applicable 
to  unintelligent  operations,  peraerer- 
ance  haa  commonly  a  farounikle  aenae, 
as  coming  from  reflexion  and  Jucb(- 
ment,  and  aa  indicative  of  mond 
energy. 

Persistence  (Lat  per«tit^/«,  lo  cea- 
dmie  tteadfastlu)  haa  commonly  an 
unfavouraSle  iorce.  aa  coming  of 
dogged  desire  to  gam  one*a  point,  or 
reluctance  to  surrender  it.  But  this 
need  not  be  blameworthy.  It  may  he 
the  contrary.  P£R8EVERBcarneai#ith 
it  more  weight,  and  ia  employed  of 
graver  matters  than  Persist.  A  boy 
may  persevere  in  hia  studies^  or  per- 
sist in  playing  and  trifling.  Persis- 
tence may  be  inactive  and  mental; 
persevemnee  is  active  and  practical. 
Pbrsbverb  haa  to  do  more  with  the 
doing  a  thing ;  Persist,  with  the  mo- 
tive. We  perserere  in  atudy;  we 
sometimes,  m  spite  of  sound  argument 
to  the  contrary,  persist  in  the  same 
opinion.  We  persevere  in  apite  of 
discouragement,  we  peraist  in  apite  of 
opposition.  We  penist  in  resolutely 
abiding  by  the  resolutions  we  have 
taken.  Persevere  applies  more  pro- 
perlv  to  actions  and  conduct,  Persist 
to  the  will  and  opinions.  It  ia  in 
matters  of  effort  and  practice  that  we 
persevere,  in  mattera  of  aentiment  that 
we  persist.  By  persevering  we  reach 
our  end,  by  persisting  we  maintain 
our  position. 

''Another  usual  conromltant  of infldelitj 
is  its  obetinacj  and  pertinacious  jMrsuttiy 


(PSA  verbs] 


%n  error.  This,  likewise,  wm  the  temper  of 
the  Jews,  not  to  he  oonTinced  by  may  erf* 
deaee  thftt  coold  be  offered  to  them.*'— Tn^ 

"  He  might  h»T0  learnt 
Lees  orerweening,  since  he  failed  in  Job, 
Whoee  eonstant  pentceranee  overoame 
Whate'er  his  crnel  matiee  coold  invent." 

MlLTOV. 

CoNTixuB  ismore  applicable  thanoren 
Pbmut  to  purely  inactive  staten,  and 
has  sometimes  the  sense  of  mere  ab- 
sence of  movement  or  change. 

"  CbntMue  thon  in  the  things  which  thoo 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them." 
^BugUikBibU, 

PERSONS.    P£OPLB. 

In  colloquial  language,  these  terms 
are  synonjrmous:  as,  many  Pbrsons 
say  so ;  many  People  do  it.  The  dif- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  in  the  term 
Pbrboiis  the  individuals  are  more 
thought  of,  and  with  more  delerenoe, 
while  in  the  term  People,  the  indi- 
viduals are  merged  in  the  aggregate. 
**  At  the  dinner  yesterday  there  were 
£ve  people,"  would  be,  if  not  iaele- 
cant,  expressive  ofcontemptuousness. 
**  People  of  that  sort."  **  Persons 
of  distinction."  '<  People  say."  '«It 
is  said  bv  many  resoectable  persons." 
It  may  be  obaervea  that  Peusoxs  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  appear  in 
the  objective  case.  '*This  often 
pleases  people"  (not  persons). 

PERSPICUITY.    Cleaeness. 

As  applied  to  what  is  spoken  or 
written^  Cleaeitess  (Lat.  cLanu^ 
elmr)  is  the  more  general  term,  de- 
noting the  capability  of  being  well 
understood,  which  comes  from  plain- 
ness and  directness  of  thought  or  par- 
ticular expressions;  while  Psaspx- 
cviTv  (Lat.  ptTt^ieuiJtaUmj  eUamm^  is 
employed  of  the  stvle  of  expression 
ratoer  than  the  mode  of  thought;  It 
mar  be  said  that  that  which  is  well 
and  thoroughly  conceived  will  be 
elesrly  expressed.  Clearness  comes 
of  exact  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 

i'ect.  Pure  idiom,  and  proprie^  of 
anguage,neatness  of  construction,  and 
a  good  selection  of  terms,  will  go  far 
to  ensure  perspicuity  of  style. 

"  I  shall,  with  as  mneh  impartiality  sad 
peripUuUif  as  I  may,  like  a  faithfal  advo" 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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cate  to  my  conntiy,  and  eordial  indiflbrtat 
well-wisher  both  to  kin|[  and  parliameat* 
tmly  state  and  debate  this  contrercrsy."— 
PBTmrx. 

"  O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
or  utmost  hope  1  now  eUar  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thuoghts  hara 

searrhed  in  vain. 
Why  our  great  eipeetation  should  be  eallmi 
The  Seed  of  woawn."  MzLTOV. 

PERUSE.    Read. 

To  Read  (A.S.  ntdan)  is  to  inter- 
pret characters  into  their  words 
whether  mentally  only  or  audibly  also; 
and,  more  generally,  to  rather  the 
meaning  by  observation  of  anything 
which  expresses  itself  by  outward 
effects  or  indications ;  sstoreadacha- 
raeter  in  a  face.  Peruse,  the  etym. 
of  which  is  quite  unoeirtain,  meant  for* 
merly  to  oboerve  dosely  and  in  decaiL 
This  might  be  the  matter  of  some 
book  or  not    So  Milton^ 

*'  Who  first  with  curious  eye 


So  now  to  peruse  is  to  read  thought- 
fully. One  peruses  at  length  a  work 
in  which  one  is  interested ;  one  reads, 
it  may  be  a  name  upon  a  sign-post. 

PERVERSE.    FaowABO. 

Perverse  (Lat.  psmtrtfrc,  part,  per- 
MrfiM,  to  overthrow)  is,  literally,  turn- 
ed the  wrong  way.  henoe  dispoeed, 
more  or  less,  to  be  oiMtinately  wrong. 
Frowabo  (/rvm,  and  the  termination 
of  direction,  -loard)  is  nearlv  the  Eng- 
lish eouivalent ;  a  person  wno  is/rom- 
v>ard  Deing  one  who  swerves  from  the 
line  of  regularity  or  government.  In 
usage,  Frowaro  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion which  is  reluctant  to  obey  or 
submit ;  hence  it  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  will  of  others.  Pervbbsb  de- 
notes a  settled  contradiction  to  the 
will  of  others,  and  a  tendency  to  do 
the  distasleful  to  others  for  its  own 
sake.  Frowardness  is  a  ^uilt  of  chil- 
dren; perversity  of  all  who  are  old 
enough  to  form  contradictory  judg- 
ments and  determinations,  and  to 
adhere  to  them  out  of  a  settled  crook- 
edness of  heart. 

*'  To  worship  the  Ood  of  Israel  and  him 

only  to  serve ;  yet  surh  was  the  jMrveite* 

nut  of  the  people  that  this  was  the  eom. 

mandmeoi  that  of  all  others  they  eoald 

'   never  be  made  to  keep."— Suarp. 
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[pestilent] 


««Itit  Bothiairbat  alitttea^oraafcr 
lltetht/Vtwaribas  of  peerbh  duldreB, 
^V»,  wbia  thcj  caanoC  get  all  thej  woold 
bamt,  an  rcwlrcd  to  take  aochiB^."— 


PESTILENT.         PisnLBKTiAU 

PuTirXROUS. 

These  words  are  til  fonned  firom 
the  Latin  root  petti*,  ths  piague,  taken 
generally  for  a  contarioos  disorder. 
PaanLBiTT  denotes  what  belonga  to 
ihe  plague  or  to  the  character  of  the 
iilagne,  that  which  is  oonta^pooa. 
PasTiLDfTiAL  denotes  that  which  ia 
jnfrctpd  bj  the  plague  and  haa  a  teo- 
dsBcjr  to  spread  the  contagion. 

Punvsaovs  (  Lat.  Mffysr,  knmging 
ptttikmet)  that  whicn  actnallj  com- 
flnnicatoa  or  carries  it.  A  pestilent 
thing  haa  harm,  poison,  eril,  and  the 
like,  ia  itself^  whether  phyaieal  or 


I;  a  pestilent  Tipo-,  pestilent 
writings.  Putilbntial  ia  belonging 
to  pesuence,  and  pestilence  mrka  the 
actual  spread  and  reign  of  the  peat  or 
plague.  Pestilent  things  may  be  dor- 
nunty  pestilential  things  are  ezercia- 
ing  nozioiii  influences  with  danger  to 
those  subjects  which  may  come  within 
their  influence.  Pistilcnt  is  opposed 
to  innocuous,  Putiuuitiai.  to  salu- 
brioua. 

PETITION.  Prat  BR.  Ewtrbatt. 
Svrr.    Rbqitest. 

pErrnoN  (  LAt.prf  if  tonkin,  p^rrc,  to 
ieek  or  aik)  and  Prayer  (rr.  pri«r, 
Lat.  precart,  to  prav)  differ  In  that  the 
prayer  is  commonly  for  ^eater  gifla 
or  blessings  of  supreme  miportance ; 
while  petition  relates  to  the  more  or- 
dinary wants  of  our  nature  or  circum- 
stancea.  From  this  flows  the  further 
difference,  that  prayer  inTolves  a  more 
decided  superiority  in  him  who  is  the 
object'Of prayer;  while  petition  may 
be  to  a  superior  or  an  equal.  The 
characteristic  idea  of  Petition  is  the 
fonnal  recognition  of  power  or  autho- 
rity in  another ;  of  Prater,  earnest- 
ness and  submission  in  one's  self. 

Entrbat  (O.  Fr.  entrait«r,  to  en- 
traat  of)  inTolres  a  certain  equality 
between  the  parties ;  it  is  a  inquest 
of  an  urgent  character  dictated  by  the 
feelings,  and  haring  reference  to  some 
spednc  act  in  the  power  of  the  other 


to  perform,  or,  in  some  cases:,  to  ab-> 
stain  fran.  "nie  prayer  and  the  peti- 
tion may  be  perMnal  or  oolIecCm^ 
the  entreaty  is  personal  or  indiriduJ. 

Rbqubst  (O.  Fr.  rpfMcHt.  now  n- 
qmht)  is  a  more  aiaiple  and  leas  fer- 
cible  ezpreasion,  ana  may  cone  frosi 
a  anpeiior,  an  equal,  or  (with  due  de- 
ference) an  inferior.  Its  anbjeet  is 
action  in  another. 

The  Surr  (Fr.  Mile,  m  foUowimg)  k 
a  petition  often  prolonged,  fcr  aome 
feTour  toward  one^s  self,  ana  ao  is  only 
made  to  those  who  hare  it  in  their 
power  to  grant  fitTours;  as,  a  gentle- 
man pays  his  suit  to  a  Udj,  u  courtier 
to  a  prince.  It  indicates  not  neoci- 
sarily  the  general  superiority  of  an- 
other; but  a  superiontf  on  the  point 
with  which  the  request  ia  oonoemed, 
and  the  possession  of  that  which  he 
may  grant  to  another. 

**  If  there  thoald  ba|ipeii  aajr  iini  oimma 
ivimjj  or  iaiKa|pHieat  of  the  rights  before 
msntioaed,  which  the  ordiiMuy  eoaree  of 
law  is  too  defiMtiTe  to  reach,  there  still  re- 
mains a  ftMuth  sabodrdiiiate  right  appertaia- 
ing  to  oTCfy  ladiTidaal,  Mmeiy,  the  light 
ot  pttitiammg  the  kiag.or  either  hoMeof 
parlianeat,  for  the  redress  of  flTWTmmes." 
^Blacbstoox. 

**  For  some  I  sought 
Br  praytr  th'  ofltmdcd  Deitf  to  anwess, 
Kaecleo,  and  before  Hire  hwabled  all  mr 

heart. 
MethoQf  ht  I  saw  him  plaeable  aad  mSM 
Bending  His  ear."  MaTov. 

**  Airwmt  ne  not  to  leare  thea,  nor  to 
return  from  foUoiring  after  thee.**— £ki^<u4 

'*  When  a  penon  hath  receired  an  injury/ 
and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  demand  a 
latisfcccion  for  it,  he  is  to  consider  with 
himself,  or  take  adTioe,  what  rednas  the 
law  has  giren  for  that  injaiy,  and  there- 
npon  is  to  make  application  or  suit  to  the 
Crown,  the  Ibnntain  of  all  jnstice,  for  that 
partieidar  spedfle  remedy  whi^  he  is  de- 
termined or  adrised  ts  parsno."— Black- 

STOHB. 

<*At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took 
leare ;  bat  not  till  he  had  requested  per. 
mission  to  renew  his  Tisit.** — Goldsxith. 

PHRASE.  Sentence.  Expues- 
siON.  Proposition.  Period.  Para* 
ORApH.    Clause. 

A  Phrase  (Or.  ^nt,  a  may  of 
ipoaking,  ^fo^ut,  to  tpeak)  is  a  portion 
of  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  or 
more  words,  and  is  impressed  with  a 
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^haneter  of  its  own,  though  it  if  not 
gnunmaticclly  independent. 

A  Sbvtbncb  (^t.  mnUnHti)  is 
mmmatically  complete,  and  stands 
for  any  short  saying  of  tnat  character. 

An  Expression  (Lat.  exprutionem, 
a  wording)  is  a  distinctire  form  of  ut- 
teranoe,  regarded  in  a  technical  or 
rhetorical  point  of  riew,  and  may 
therefore  consist  of  either  one  or  more 
words. 

A  PsaioD  (6r.  Wi^U^,  a  circtat,  m 
veU-rounded  $entetu£)  is  a  sentence 
wholly  dirested  of  the  idea  of  its 
meaniney  and  reg^arded  only  in  its 
material  construction  as  a  matter  of 
graounar. 

A  PAKAOaAPB  (Gr.  wa^tty^^pn) 
meant,  at  first,  a  maivinal  writing, 
but  haa  come  to  signify  a  group  of 
•entenoes  or  periods  mnited  bv  tha 
common  point  to  which  they  reur. 

A  Paopoarrioif  (Ltt,  vr^plUttumem) 
is  a  sentence  regardea  in  a  log^ 
point  of  Tiew,  that  is,  as  stating  the 
connexion  or  disconnexion  between 
the  subject  and  predicate,  by  an  affir- 
matiTe  or  negatrre  copula;  as^  ''Men 
nre^  or  are  not,  responsible  ror  their 
actions." 

A  Clausk  (Fr.  elau$t^  lat.  etaum) 
is  grammaticiilly  a  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence  containing  a  subject  and  predi* 
cate,  and  in  its  legal  sense  an  article, 
atipulation,  or  proviso.  It  is,  generallT 
speaking,  some  sentence  or  paragrapn 
baring  a  force  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
stands  related  to  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  by  which  the  rest  is  modi- 
fied and  governed. 

**  KadusUm  of  all  popish  members  to  sit 
in  either  house  ofpeniameat,  with  ^dauu 
in  feTonr  of  the  Pake  of  York.  "^Baxxb, 
CharUt  J  J. 

*'  So  brsTeljr  set  forth,  so  eqnipt,  sad  so 

shod. 
That,  ss  Homer  hM  pkroMed  it,  he  looked 

like  a  god."  Braov. 

"A  semtmet  is  so  assemblaae  of  words 
#spfeased.m  proper  form,  end  noged  in 
proper  order,  sad  eoncorring  to  maJce  a 
•omplete  sense."— Lowra. 
"  Eternal  Clod,  for  whom  whoever  dmre 
0eek  new  expreuinu,  do  the  circle  sqaare. 
And  thrast  mto  strait  eomers  of  poor  wit 
Thee  who  art  eomerlessand  infinite, 
I  wonld  hot  praise  Thy  name,  not  name 
Thee  now."  I>onrx. 


"  Logieians  nse  to  elap  a  prt^positioH, 
As  jostiess  do  eriminals,  in  prison. 
And  in  as  learned  authentic  nonsense,  writ 
The  names  of  all  their  moods  and  figures 
fit.**  BUTLXB. 

"  A  period  is  the  distinetioo  of  a  seateaoe 
in  all  respects  perfect,  and  is  marked  with 
one  full  prick  orer  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  letter,  thus  (.)."— Bbv  Joirsoir. 

*'  The  king's  secretaries  most  first  allow 
and  paragramh  them,  and  then  they  are 
allowed."— Etxltx. 

PHRASEOLOGY.    Dictioii. 

Sttlb. 

In  the  order  in  which  these  words 
here  stand,  they  advance  from  the 
more  particular  to  the  more  generaL 

PHaASBOLOOT  («M  Phbasb)  is  the 
employment  of  particular  expressions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  distinctive, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  critical  praiae 
or  blame.  We  do  not  speak  ot  good 
or  bad  phraseology. 

Diction  (LAt.  dietionsm^  deliverij^ 
an  erprtisum')  is  the  construction,  dvi- 
position,  and  application  of  words. 
The  term  is  employed  in  cases  where 
clearness  and  accuracy  are  at  stake ; 
while  Sttlb  (Lat.  kgluM,  MUu^  a 
pointed  <ly(s,  uaually  of  iron,  ibr 
writing  on  waxen  tablets)  is  em- 

Sloyed  of  the  characteristica  of  pro- 
nctbna  and  performances  which  lay 
claim  to  an  artistic  character,  as 
writing,  oratory,  painting,  and  the 
like.  Diction  belongs  more  to  the 
matter,  style  to  the  author.  Phraseo- 
logy belongs  to  speaking  and  writing, 
diction  to  written  comoositiona.  The 
style  of  an  orator  wotud  include  his 
diction.  The  component  requisites 
of  diction  are  deamesa  and  correct- 
ness. Style  is  men  subtle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  personal  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  talent  or  genina  of 
the  writer  or  speaker,  aucn  as  pio- 
priety,  elegance,  easCy  precision,  ele- 
vation, pointedness,  expressiveness, 
rapidity,  or  deliberateness,  fiippanoy , 
Kntentioosness,  pungency,  anci  so  oa. 

*'The  Book  of  Sophlms  (of  Aristotle) 
still  supplies  a  rnj  convenieat  aftuMHrftyy 
for  markinc  eeneisely  some  of  the  principal 
fkllaeies  wnieh  are  apt  to  impoee  on  the 
understanding  ia  the  heat  of  a  vtnA  voce 
ditpute."— flTBWABT. 

•'  Thoflgh  he  (Drjden)  wvoCs  hastily,  and 
often  iaoorreetljr,  Mid  his  style  ia  a»^l^ 
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from  ftivltt,  yvt  then  b  »  Tfehneti  io  bj« 
dietkm,  a  copiounen,  nae,  and  Tarietj*  in 
Ills  exprewioa,  whicli  hftT*  not  been  tor- 
pMMd  by  any  that  hav«  cobm  aftvr  him." 
— Blais. 

'*Thoogh  oar  avther^  plan  ihonM  ba 
fttnltleM,  and  hU  stonr  erer  so  well  ron* 
dacted,  yet  If  he  be  neble  or  flat  la  ttyU, 
lUatitnte  of  alTeetfug  Menee,  and  deficient 
in  poetieal  eoloniing,  h«  ean  hare  ao  fne* 


PIECE.    Part. 

PiKCB  (Ft,  piece)  ii  a  part  aetuallT 
lepanted ;  while  Part  rLat  partem) 
maj  be  iieparated  or  diviaed  only  con- 
oeptionidljr.  So  we  apeak  of  a  part  of 
a  joint  before  it  is  eat  off,  a  piece 
oflerwarda.  Piece  inTolTea  the  idea 
of  oomparatiTe  mallneaa;  part,  of 
comparatiTe  magnitude.  A  oortain 
part  of  a  Tolnme  might  comprise 
paget ;  oboioe  piecea  would  naturallj 
mean  small  extracts. 

PILLAGE.  Plvkdfr.  Rapine. 
Booty.    Spoil.    Prby. 

The  idea  of  property  yioleotl  j  taken 
from  others  is  common  to  these  terms. 

PiLtAOB  (Fr.  piUagBf  from  ptiifr,  Io 
piUage)  points  more  directly  to  the 
Btripping  undergone  by  those  who  ave 
deprived  of  their  goods ;  Rapikb  (Lat 
rtfpine,  Htpire,  te  teiu)f  to  the  snatd^ 
ing  away  on  the  part  of  the  robbers 
themselves  of  whatever  raluablea 
come  within  their  reach;  Plundbr 
(Germ,  p/undem,  to  pluiMkr),  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  things  eai^- 
ried  oC  Plvvdu  and  Booty  (led. 
bftef  ewdiangey  barter;  and  this  from 
b^y  to  dittributOf  the  original  idea  of 
"booty  "  being  ihmre,  Sbxat,  Etym, 
Diet,)  differ  in  the  comparative  law- 
fulness of  the  latter.  Booty  is  spoil 
taken  in  war;  but  the  term  Spoil 
(Lat.  tpblivm)  is  more  pertinent  to 
individuals,  booty  to  the  army,  or  to  a 
band  of  brigands,  in  which  ease  there 
is,  of  course,  no  idea  of  lawfulness, 
but  only  of  professional  gain  from 
others.  An  armv  carriea  off  bootv ; 
spoil  is  the  gain  ot  combatants.  Like 
PxLLAOB,  it  implies  emphatically  the 
stripping  of  otners  of  their  personal 
property  and  goods. 

PatT  (O.  Fr.  pniie,  Mod.  Fr.  proie. 
Lat.  prmda)  is  that  which  is  seised 


[piece] 

for  purposes  of  posseesioa  under  the 
impulse  of  aninuu  appetite. 

"WbareapoB  I  veat  myself,  and  took 
awaj  from  onr  men  whateror  they  had 
pUloffed,  and  gaTe  it  to  the  owaex^*^ 
Haklutt's  Voyages. 
"Let  that  go  heap  a  mam  of 

wealth, 
Pu«haa*d  by  rapine  worao  thai 
And  bmoding  o'er  it  eat^ "    Bmr  JaRSOV. 

**  For  the  pkmderinsr  of  malignaats,  eaA 
•e^nestering  their  eetatee,  I  answer  that  I 
think  the  parliament  nerer  yet  apprortd 
the  pliiMieniy,  or,  in  plain  BttgUsh,  robhiaf 
of  aaj  man  Sy  any  of  their  feices»  thiy 
hayiag  nliMiiersdno  placet  taken  by  astasH, 
tot  angnt  I  hear,  though  the  king's  knee. 
on  the  contrary,  har^  miserably  piumdme 
all  the  kingdom  almest.**— Prtritb. 

Robbing  is  more  specific  than  pluft* 
dering.  Persons  are  sometimes  robbed 
of  their  purses  or  their  watches.  It 
is  yet  worse  if  they  are  plundered  of 
all  they  possess.  Hence,  I^lundbriihi 
as  applied  to  houses  or  localities, 
denotes  a  moreyaried  or  promiscuous 
land  of  robbery ;  but  unlike  Plundbb, 
which  is  sometimes,  nay  commonly, 
done  with  leave,  as  when  a  Yiotorioas 
army  plunders  a  ci^.  Bobbsry  is  al- 
ways in  violation  or  law  and  right 
Prey  is  never  employed  but  in  an 
odious  sense.  It  involves  ideu  of 
violence  and  destruotion.  It  is  the 
onlv  one  of  the  terms  which  lends  it- 
self freely  to  a  secondary  sense.  A 
man  falls  a  prey  to  his  own  passions 
when  those  passions  seem  to  seise 
him,  to  keep  bold  of  him,  to  deprive 
him  of  free  action,  and  to  bring  him 
to  destruction. 

*'  80  rich  a  booty  forced  to  forsako. 

To  pnt  himself  and  prisoner  out  of  pain. 

He  on  the  sodden  stabs  him.** 


"He  oombated  thi|  stronr  one.  this 
mightr  and  dreadfnl  fee  of  oars,  and 
baffled  him,  and  bound  him,  and  disarmed 
him,  taking  away  the  whole  araMmr  in 
which  he  trnsted,  and  spoiled  him.  rifled  all 
his  baggage,  bars  away  all  his  instnunsett 
of  mischief.**— Barrow. 

•'  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 
Yonth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasnre  as  the 

helm. 
Regardless  of  the  sweepfaig  Whirlwrind^ 

•way. 
That,  hnshed,  in  grim  repose,  expects  his 

eToning  prsy."  Gra.t. 

PILLAR.    Column. 

Pillar  (Fr.  pi/ter,  L.  Iiat*  pUdn^ 


[piteous] 

Lat.  jnla.  a  iUmt  jntr)  commonhf 
eoarejB  ue  idea  of  support ;  Column 
( Lftt  cMiraias)  Bapenddi  tliose  of  siie 
tnd  oraamenUtioii.  Support  if,  bow- 
erer,  not  an  eaaential  idea  of  «ither. 
Both  words  maj  be  used  analogooslj 
of  what  ii  like  a  pillar  or  eolumn ;  as, 
**  Lot's  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt;" 
''  The  columns  of  an  armj."  In  this 
case,  column  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  pillar ;  an  architectural 
monument,  though  in  the  form  of  a 
pillar,  is  thus  called  a  column. 

PINCH.  Squeezx.  Grips. 
pRsss.    Cmncb. 

Pinch  (Fr.  pineer)  denotes  ter- 
minal compression,  as  between  two 
substances  closing  upon  their  ex- 
tremities: as  to  pinch  with  fdncers 
or  the  fingers;  the  shoe  pinches 
when  the  two  sides,  or  the  upper 
leather  and  sole,  hare  the  effect  of 
meeting  too  closely  or  tightly  upon 
the  foot ;  a  pinch  of  anus  is  so  much 
as  is  compressed  between  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  Objects  animate  or  in- 
animate, aetinc  mechanically,  may 
be  said  to  pinch,  Squbbzb,  or  Prbss  ; 
while  Onirs  denotes  a  roluntary  ao- 
tion. 

Paiss  (T^t.  ])rimJ6rtj  part,  prtwu, 
to  jfrtu)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
effect  m  forcible  action  persistently 
passing  from  one  body  to  another; 
nenoe,  as  pinching  inToiTes  two  direc- 
tions or  applications  of  force,  pressing 
may  be  applied  to  one  or  many.  In 
pressing  paper  the  actiTe  force  is  em- 
ployed only  on  one  side  or  direction. 

Squeeze  (A.  S.  ewytattf  to  enah 
or  tqueexe)  denotes  a  compression  of 
larger  surfaces  or  more  pomts  of  con- 
tact than  pinch,  while  it  implies,  un- 
like press,  more  than  one  side  for  the 
application  of  the  force. 

Gripe  (A.  S.  gripa^  a  gnp€j  a 
handful)  denotes  movement  which 
results  in  tight,  sharp  holding,  and 
is  a  Toluntary  action. 

Clench  or  clinch  is  connected  with 
clingf  and  haa  the  force  of  complete 
anion  or  consolidation  of  two  or  mora 
parts  into  a  compact  mass  by  an  ex- 
ternal grasp  or  dutoh.  In  its  meta* 
phoricu  sense,  to  Clsmch  is  to  eaca> 
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blish  finally  and  unalterabljr  by  a 
decisive  word  or  act^  so  aa  to  pre* 
dnde  both  the  necessity  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  after  modification,  contra- 
diction, or  alteration ;  an  argument 
clenched  is  finally  determined  and 
dosed. 

PINION.    WiNO. 

The  Pinion  (Fr.  nignon)  is  a  fea- 
thered win^;  while  Wing  (Dan. 
and  Swed.  vtnge)  is  more  generally  a 
lateral  appenibge  of  compsratiTely 
light  material,  moved  with  a  vibratory 
motion,  and  supporting  the  flying 
body  by  its  pressure  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hence  insects,  for  instance, 
have  wings,  but  not  pinions. 

PITEOUS.  PrriFUL.  PmABLE. 
Despicable.    Contemptible. 

The  former  three  terms,  thonirh 
drawn  from  the  same  word  ^ty  (Fr. 
ptife,  Lat.  fkiaUm^  and  so  a  doublet 
of  pifty)f  have  aifferent  ahades  of 
meaning.  Pm  able  means  deserving 
of  pity,  that  is,  it  relates  to  what  is  a 
fit  object  of  pity.  Piteous  is  moving 
or  exciting  pity;  PrnruL,  full  of 
what  awakens  pity,  as  a  characteristio 
of  disposition,  but  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  the  subject  feeling  or  ex- 
hibiting to  the  object  awakening  pity« 
PiTBOus  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  the  sense  of  feeling  pity.  What 
PmpuL  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Mum/fy 
deserving  of  pity,  the  term  involves 
a  f<MUng  very  different  from  compas- 
sion. The  object  of  pity  is  always 
weak :  where  this  is  a  reprehensible 
moral  want,  the  word  involves  a 
mixture  of  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Despicable  (Lat  dttp(edV(ltt)  and 
Contemptible  (Lat.  eonttmptUXUt) 
are  only  partiaUy  synonymous  with 
the  above,  that  is,  so  far  as  pity 
and  contempt  are  akin,  or  as  that 
which  would  awaken  contempt  in 
one  mind  might  excite  pity  in 
another.  Crime  and  error  may  be 
viewed  under  the  light  of  unhappi- 
nesB  and  misfortune,  thongh  viee^ 
which  merits  more  than  pity  and 
misfortune,  is  no  fit  object  of  con- 
tempt. Despicable  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  rafiBrence  to  the  ener|;etM 
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tadthepositire;  CoNTEMPn»LB,ofthe 
inactive  and  neeatire.  Man*!  con- 
duct ia  despicable  when  it  vroeeedM 
from  motiTea,  or  ezhibita  a  cnaracter 
which  we  despise  on  account  of  mean- 
ne8«  or  rice;  whereas  we  use  the  term 
CoNTBMPTiBLB  of  charsctcrs  or  effbrta 
which  we  disregard  on  the  simple 
ground  of  weakness. ,  *'  He  exhibited 
a  despicable  ingratitude  and  selfish- 
ness. **  His  opponent  seems  to  hare 
regarded  his  opposition  as  contempti- 
ble." Vanity  is  contemptible ;  malice 
is  despicable. 

"  8he  rittiiig  by  him  m  on  grovnd  he  ]mj, 
H«r  moarnAil   notet   fall  piUtmriy  did 

And  thereof  nwde  » lamentable  lay.'* 

8PXV8XB. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomson,  in  his 
adrioe  to  the  angler : — 

*'  Bnt  if  too  Toimg  and  eaeilj  deeeired. 
▲  worthless  prey  acaroe  bends  the  pliant 

rod; 
Bim,  piteoui  of  hie  yonth,  and  the  short 


He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Solt  diseneaffe,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  specUea  captive  throw." 

So  in  the  case  of  pitiful : — 

"And  as  they  went,  they  heard  a  mefU 

cry 
Of  one  that  wailed  uad  pitifully  wept." 

BpBMSXB. 

On  the  other  hand: — 

**  Miles  Smith  was  hortftil  to  none  bnt 
himself;  he  was  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and 
hospitable  to  his  neighbours.  ^—WoOD, 
AthetK  OxoH, 

*'  Bamson  possesses  all  the  terriflo  majesty 
of  Prometheus  chained,  the  mysteriuna  dia- 
tress  of  (Edipns,  and  ih^pitiabU  wretched- 
ness of  Philoctetea."— OOMTver. 

•• '  And/  a«  he  says  rarely  well,  •  though 
tone  ereatnres  seem  to  be  made  of  much 
coarser  stuff  than  others,  yet  even  in 
the  vilest  the  Maker's  art  shines  through 
the  despicabUneti  of  the  matter.' " — 
Boruc. 

"A  Naaarite  in  plare  abominable. 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their 
DagonP 

Besides,  how  rile,  contemptibU,  ridi- 
culous. 

What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  pro- 
ftu»« !  ••  Milton. 

PLAN.    Design.   Scheme.   Pbo- 

lECT. 

Plan  (Fr.  nlan^  is,  literallr,  some- 
thing drawn  on  a  pUnu;  hence,  a 
method  of  action  or  construction  in 


[plan] 

any  way.  The  plan  has  reference  ts 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  an  end 
rather  than  the  end  itself;  as  the  pivk 
of  a  campaign  haa  rictory  over  the 
enemy  for  its  final  object.  A  plan  is 
well  or  ill  arranged  or  deriseo,  eifeo- 
tual  or  ineffectual,  practicable  or  im- 
practicable. 

A  Design  (Fr.  digigner,  Lat.  desig' 
flare,  to  mark  outy  daign)  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  final  object  or  purpose,  and 
is,morally ,  good  or  bad ,  or,  artistiodly, 

a  or  unworthy.  The  plan  often 
!S  the  design,  and  is  the  mode 
:h  the  design  is  effected.  The 
design  is  the  thing  which  we  wish  to 
execute,  the  plan  is  the  method  of 
executing  it.  One  proposes  an  end, 
one  has  views,  one  forms  a  design. 
The  eood  Christian  has  no  other  end 
than  neaTen,  nor  any  other  riew  than 
to  please  Goid,  nor  any  design  but  to 
work  out  his  salvation. 

Scnnic  (Gr.  a^fxajfimn,  manngr) 
and  PaojECT  (Lat.  pr^wtumyU  tkinf 
itrttehed  forth)  includes  both  end  and 
means.  A  Scheme  carries  the  ideas 
of  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  it  ex- 
cludes largeness  and  grandeur  of  aim, 
and  is  often  selfish ;  Proj  ect,  the  com- 
bination of  whatever  fiiculties  or 
efforts  are  needed  for  carrying  out  de- 
signs of  importance,  being  a  word  of 
greater  dignity  than  Scheme,  which 
IS  often  employed  of  mean  and  petty 
designs.  A  man  has  a  project  in  view; 
he  constructs  a  scheme ;  ne  acts  upon 
a  plan  which  he  considers  may  enable 
him  to  realize  his  design.  Plan. 
Scheme,  and  Project  may  be  oonfinea 
to  one's  self  and  one's  own  affairs; 
Design  operates  upon  Rome  thing  or 
person  beyond  them.  Project  is  more 
general  tnon  DEs^>N,  which  is  more 
specific.  ''  I  have  a  project  for  making 
money."  **  I  have  a  scheme  for  doing 
so  atotber  people's  expense."  Schzmb 
and  Project  are  speculative  and  ex- 
ceptional. Plan  and  Design  enter,  in 
some  measure,  into  the  business  of 
every  day.  A  tendency  to  idealise 
leads  men  to  conceive  designs ;  a  cer- 
tain inquietude  induces  them  to  start 
projects.  It  may  be  added  that  Pno- 
jbct  is  more  undefined  than  Design, 
which  is  clearer  and  more  spedfic. 


[pledge] 

He  who  fonhs  a  project  has  sketched 
oat  his  intentions,  he  who  has  a  de- 
sign has  realized  them  in  detail.  Da- 
siOM  is  not  so  purely  personal  as 
scheme,  hut  more  so  than  Project. 
The  design  of  the  avaricious  man  is  to 
get  money,  his  project  is  to  become 
rich.  The  design  is  more  immediate, 
the  project  more  remote.  One's  own 
interests  are  always  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  one's  designs, 
but  one  may  hare  a  project  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  A  good  general  is 
as  anxious  to  conceal  his  own  designs 
as  to  discoTer  those  of  the  enemy.  A 
good  minister  of  state  ought  to  lie  full 
of  projects  for  the  honour  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  unelioration  of  the 
people. 

"  The  Tigonr  of  a  bonndlest  tmafriaatton 
told  him  how  a  plan  might  be  ditpoeed  that 
woQid  embellish  Natnre  and  restore  Art  to 
its  proper  office— the  jnst  improvement  or 
imiUtion  of  it."— Walpolb,  AMeedoUs  of 
JPainting. 

'*  The  maeUne  whieh  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  hj  its  eonstmctiim,  contn- 
Tance«  and  detifpn.  Contrirance  mnst 
have  had  a  eontnrer,  design  a  designer, 
whether  the  machine  immediately  pro- 
ceeded from  another  machine  or  not"— 
Palkt. 

"The  idaa  of  the  possibilitr  of  mnltiplj- 
ing  p^;>er  money  to  almost  anj  extent  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  extravagant 
prqjeetf  both  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing, 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw." — BxTTK, 
WeaUkofNaUfnu, 

PLEADER.      Advocatb.      Db- 

PENDER. 

Taking  these  terms,  not  in  their 
technical,  but  their  ordinary  and  con- 
renational  use,  a  Dp.rEMOER  (Lat. 
dijendirtf  to  dtjhul)  assists  him  who 
or  that  which  is  attacked ;  a  pLEAnsR 
(tie  Plea  )  is  one  who  urges  a  require- 
ment in  fiirour  of  anotner  or  him- 
self. 

AorocATB  (Lat.  adv^kare,  part,  ai^ 
vtieatuSf  to  call  to  the  side  for  tupport) 
in  employed  of  any  who  promotes  by 
words ;  as.  to  adrocate  certain  prin- 
ciples. We  defend  persons;  plead 
for  their  necessities;  adyocate  their 
cause. 

"  No  calprit  ought  to  plead  in  irons.  "-> 
Burks. 
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"The  ad»ooate$  thereof  to  be  branded 
for  incendiaries." — MiLTOir. 

"  It  would  be  ridiculons  to  suppose  that 
the  defendant  comes  and  drfendt,  or  in  the 
vulgar  aeoeptatioo,  jnsti&es." — Blaok- 
STon. 

PLEASURE.  Comfort.  Enjoy- 
ment.    Fruition. 

Plbasurb  (Ft,  plaisir,  Lat.  jM- 
c'crty  to  pUate)  is  a  very  eztensiTe 
word,  embracing  almost  erery  feeling 
or  sensation  which  is  not  painful,  from 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  degree. 

Enjoymbmt  (Fr.  f*ois,j03f,  Lat.  gmi- 
dia,  pi.)  is  keen  plesMure  tpee^calty 
deriyed  from  a  particular  source. 

Comfort  (L.  Lat.  eonfart^re,  to 
itrengthen)  has  acquired  a  twofold 
meaning:  1,  a  state  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment flowing  from  a  sense  of  complete 
supply  of  every  want ;  and  f ,  relative 
ease  afforded  under  mental  trouble, 
in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  the  same 
as  consolation  ;  but  consolation  is  more 
actiye.  We  giye  consolation,  ana 
take  comfort.  Comfort^  in  this  case, 
applies  to  the  mitigation  of  lesser 
eyils. 

Fruition  (Lat.  yrui,  pKrt./ruttm, 
to  en^j/)  is  a  term  of  the  eleyatea 
spiritual  or  rhetorical  style.  It  ez- 
{iresses  the  pleasure  and  full  satiafao- 
tion  that  issues  from  possession. 

"Where  I  majrhaTeyViM^ionof  harlors.* 

— 8KAKESPKASE. 

PLEDGE.  Dsposrr.  Sicvritt. 
Earnest.    Gaob. 

These  terms  yary  according  to  the 
different  interests  which  are  consulted 
or  secured.  A  Pledge  (O.  Fr.p/^ge, 
Mod.  Fr.  pleigef  a  pledge^  turet}f)  is 
something  deposited  with  another  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  or  engagement, 
enabling  that  person  to  yenfy  and 
claim  the  issue  of  it  It  is  commonly 
given  in  return  for  a  favour  received 
or  a  claim  recognized.  It  is  a  specific 
article. 

Deposit  (Lat.  dtpdnHre,  part.  ifep2{- 
Htutf  to  put  doum)  is  very  general, 
and  expresses  any  case  in  which  a 
part  is  lodged  with  anoUier  as  a  re- 
sponsible keeper,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  as  forthcoming.  It  may  be 
anything  o{  value,  as  a  sum  of  uvoxsks:^ « 
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A  Secuhity  (Lat.  sicuna,  tt  and 
CMfii,  without  can  or  aniUty)  is 
•omething  girea.  to  pUoe  anotlier  be- 
yond risk  of  loM,  and  appiiea,  techni- 
calljr,  to  the  document,  tranaaotion, 
or  source  of  this  security.  Pl^dm 
and  securities  are  commoner  demanaed 
as  well  aa  giyen;  a  deposit  la  commonly 
▼oluntuy.  DiposiTy  too,  denotes 
something  morable ;  Security  may 
be  immovable  property,  as  land.  The 
person  faimselrmay  become  a  security. 
In  an  extended  sense  anything  may 
be  called  a  pled^  which  oindaa  per- 
son after  it  ia  giyen  to  honour,  inter- 
est, or  loTe.  Children  are  ^edgea  of 
affection  to  the  parenta.  jSarnbst, 
like  first  fruits,  is  a  part  paid  or 
given,  as  a  warrant  that  more  is  forth- 
coming of  the  aame  kind.  In  the  case 
of  Pledoc,  the  forthcoming  thing  is  a 
definite  and  apecific  article:  in  the 
case  of  Earnest,  it  is  general  and  in- 
definite. It  may  be,  and  generallr  is. 
aome  act ;  as  a  yictory  in  a  yoachful 
competition  may  be  an  earnest  of 
future  ener^  and  success  in  life. 
A  pledge  binds  us  to  payment,  in- 
demnification, or  compensation  of 
some  kind.  It  has  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  person  giving  it ;  an 
earnest  has  rather  relation  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  person  receiving  it. 

"  But  threw  his  gaontlet,  m  a  mcred  pledgt 
HU  eaoM  in  combat  the  next  daj  to  try.*^ 

SPRRSBB. 

**To  them  were  committed  the  onclee 
of  God,  that  ie,  with  them  were  entrusted 
all  the  rerelationa  of  the  will  of  Ood,  the 
law  and  the  prophecies,  m  the  people  with 
whom  God  thought  fit  to  depont  these 
things  for  the  benefit  of  the  world." — 
Clarkb. 

"  For  your  secitrify  Arom  anj  treachery, 
having  no  hostage  worthy  to  conntervail 
yon,  take  my  word,  which  I  esteem  above 
ail  respeoU."— SwHBT,  Areadia. 

"  And  when  the  Gospel  is  preaehed  nnto 
as,  we  belere  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  b«- 
leving  we  reoeave  the  Bpirite  of  God, 
which  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  lyfe.**— 
Ttndall. 

The  legal  account  of  Eirnkst  is  thus 
given  by  Blackstone : 

*'  If  any  part  of  the  pvioe  is  paid  down,  if 
it  be  bot  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the 

Itoods  deUvered  as  earnest,  which  the  civil 
aw  calls  arrha,  and  interprets  tobeempti- 
>ai8  Tenditioais  eontraeta  argnmentnm. 


[pliable] 

the  property  of  the  goods'  is  absulntdy 
bonnd  by  it.^ 

A  Oaor  (Fr.  gage,  loit.  vddiwM)i» 
specifically  a  pledge  or  securitr  for 
action  or^erformance,  to  be  fiirnited 
in  ease  ofnon -performance. 

"  A  moiety  competent 
Was^pacfbyonrking."  SRAKBapBARR. 

PLIABLE.    Puant.    FucziaLB. 

SuPM.R. 

PuABLB  (Fr.  plier,  Lat  pttean,  t§ 
fold)  ia  Btronger  than  Puant,  which 
has  the  same  derivation.  The  stick 
of  a  driving  whip  may  be  pliant ;  the 
lash  is  pliable.  A  aticr  of  wax,  which 
would  only  just  bear  bending  with- 
out breaking,  we  ahould  call  pliant 
rather  than  pliable.  Pliant  may  bs 
defined  aa  capable  of  bending;  ru- 
ABLR  of  being  bent  tUtout, 

Flsxiblr  (Lat  JUj^Iu)  com- 
monly imparts  the  idea  of  speciiio 
purpose,  and  might  be  definea  spe- 
cifically pliable,  or  pliable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  As  FxtASLR  expresses 
the  nature,  so  Flrxiblb  implies  an  ob- 
ject, of  the  bending,  and  applies  to 
portions  of  the  body  bent  aoout  at 
will. 

SuppLB  (Fr.  wupUf  Lat  nrvpUx)  is 
primarily  used  of  the  joints  of  Uie  body, 
and  of  other  substances  analogously. 
It  denotes  an  easy,  active,  or,  as  it 
were,  willing  pliability,  and  would  be 
inapplicable  to  substances  which  bend 
sluggishly  and  by  fi>rce,  like  sealing^ 
wax.  In  their  metaphorical  applica- 
tion, a  pliant  disposition  meana  easy- 
going; pliable,  easilv  affected  and 
altered  by  external  innueooea.  Flkxi- 
BLB  is  employed  of  the  aund  and  pur- 
jMse,  denoting  one  whose  determina- 
tion may  be  changed,  eapeciallj  by 
persuanon  or  entreatjr.  ouppi.B  has 
sometimes  the  force  of  moulding  itself 
to  suit  a  purpose,  especially  the  cha- 
racter and  tastes  of  another;  aaup- 
ple  character,  meaning  one  capable  of 
cringing ;  but  this  is  an  employment 
metaphorical  rather  than  strictly 
analogous. 

*'  80  is  the  heart  of  seme  men.  When 
smitten  by  God,  it  seems  soft  and  piiabU^ 
bnt  taken  off  from  tlie  fire  of  affliction,  it 
presently  heoones  horrid,  then  stiff,  awl 
then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or  as 
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th«  gmtM  of  dtatb  and  hell/*— BiBHOP 
Tatlob. 

So,  phjsically,  the  fin^en  of  tfaofe 
who  are  quick-banded  might  be  called 
PuABLx;  the  arm  of  the  agile. 
Pliant. 

*'  The  yoanger  they  are  when  they  begin 
with  that  art  (of  mosie),  the  more  pliable 
and  nimble  their  flngert  are  toaehing  the 
instrament." — Sharp. 

'*  Who  Ibremoet  now  delight  toeleare. 
With  pUoHl  arm,  thy  glaeay  ware.** 

O&AT. 

"  WhichjUxiMlibjf  (of  the  ipine),  we  may 
alio  obeerre,  varies  in  diffsrent  parte  of  the 
chain ;  is  least  in  the  back,  where  strength 
rather  than  flexnre  it  wanted ;  greater  in 
the  loittt,  whieh  it  wae  neeeeaary  ehonid 
be  momflioipfethaathe  back ;  and  greatest 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of 
the  head."— Palkt. 

*'  This  ^Tee  the  mind  a  freedom*  and 
the  exercising  the  nndeivtanding  in  the 
several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoaing, 
which  the  most  skilful  have  made  nse  or, 
teaehea  the  mind  sagadty  and  wariness ; 
and  %tupplen«u  to  apply  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  toe  bents  and  turns  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  researchct/'— Locks. 

PLIGHT.    Pkxdicambnt. 

PuoiiT  (A.  S.  fAihif  a  wagevf  dan- 
ger), meant  originftUy  riak ;  and,  as  a 
pledge  it  a  matter  of  riak^  ao  it  came 
■econdlj  to  mean  a  conditioD  of  risk, 
danger,  or  difficulty. 

Predicament  ii  a  term  offcholastic 
philosophy,  the  Latin  praxPleamentum 
being  tne  translation  of  the  Greek 
%amy9^f  a  generalized  mode  under 
which  statements  or  propositions 
could  be  made.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, these  were  ten  in  number — 
substance,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
action,  passion,  tmie,  place,  situation, 
habit.  Hence  to  be  in  a  predicament 
is  to  be  emphatically  in  a  ftafe  or 
marked  eonditiony  and,  by  a  peculiar 
restriction^  a  condition  of  awkward- 
ness or  difficulty.  Predicament  is 
commonly  used  of  such  embarrass- 
ments as  are  consequent  on  our  own 
actiODS,  and  are  of  a  moral  nature ; 
Plight,  of  such  as  are  accidental,  phy- 
sical, or  external.  A  man  who  Sy 
oversight,  for  instance,  has  bound 
himself  to  two  different  engagements 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  is 
in  a  predicament.  One  who  has  fallen 
into  a  ditoh  in  full  dress  isin  apUgbt. 


But  the  distinction  is  recent.  In  old 
writers  Puoirr  has  much  the  meaning 
of  predicament  at  present,  and  was 
aflarwards  nsed  in  no  unfaTouraUe 
sense,  but  in  that  of  condition  gene- 
rally. Sothat ''in  good  plight  "would 
inTolTe  no  eontnunction. 

"  For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseem- 
ingpUgkt."  SpxmxR. 

"  0  wofU  sympathy,  piteous  preifjeamsnf.** 

Shakxspxabb. 

POISON.    VENOM. 

PoisoH  (Fr.  poitoHf  Lat.  p5(ioiiem,  a 
droMghtf  a  poitonoua  draught),  is  gene- 
ral. Dot  commonly  denotes  what  is  re- 
ceired  into  the  system  as  such  by  the 
month  or  the  respiratory  organs ;  as, 
hemlock  or  noxious  gas. 

Venom  (Lat.  vSneniim),  what  is  dis- 
charged firom  animals,  and  received 
externally,  as  in  the  bite  or  sting  of 
the  serpent  or  the  scorpion.  The  me- 
taphoncal  uses  of  the  term  corre- 
spond to  this  distinction.  The  in- 
stillation of  false  principles  into  the 
mind  is  poisonous.  Tne  shafts  of 
malice  are  venomous.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  absolute ;  for  instance,  **  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.* 

**  As  souls,  they  say,  by  our  first  touch  take 

in 
The  jwtsonottf  tincture  of  original  sin.** 

Boirxx. 

"  The  God  of  troth  defend  you  and  all 
other  that  maintain  His  truth  from  the 
venomoKi  poyson  of  lyars."— Strtpk. 

POLITE.    PousRBD.     Repikea. 

For  PouTE,  Bs  expressing  the  ex- 
ternal manner,  tee  Civil. 

PousHED  ^Lat.  pJ^/ire,  to  polUh) 
may  be  applied  to  anvthing  which 
exhibits  traces  of  finish  in  training 
or  preparation;  as  a  polished  man, 
polished  manners,  a  polished  dis- 
course. RsriN  ED  (prefix  re-,  and  Fins, 
which  see)  expresses  anything  which 
shows  that  it  is  purified  from  what  is 
coarse,  low^  vulgar,  or  inelegant. 
As  PouTE  is  opposed  to  rude,  so 
PoLiSHxo  is  opposed  to  rough,  and 
Refined  to  coarse.  Politeness  and 
polish  are  attributes  of  external 
thinn ;  refined,  of  the  mind,  thoughts 
and  feelings,  training,  education,  and 
principles,  as  well  as  manners  an^ 
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speech.  It  maj  be  obMrred  tfa»t  in 
PouTENBSs  two  thlugB  tTB  needed— 
the  feeling  of  respect  according^to  rig^ht 
proportion,  and  due  adherence  to 
conventional  modes  of  eznressinff 
such  respect.  PoUteneM  is  the  result 
of  a  perfect  sense  of  propriety,  ao- 
qui  rea  by  moTing  in  the  hupher  circles 
of  more  refined  society.  True  polite- 
ness is  not  over-courteous  to  superiors, 
nor  oTcr-affsble  to  inferiors,  but  satis- 
fies  by  a  bebsTioor  which  weighs  and 
discriminates  aright  Poute,  unlike 
Polished,  which  is  exclusiTely  ap- 
plied as  a  generic  quality  to  manners 
and  productions,  is  employed  of 
learning  and  literature. 

«'What  but  eiutoin  eoald  make  thote 
Mintations  poUU  ia  Mnscory  whiok  are 
ridicnloQB  in  France  or  England  P  W«  call 
oonelvea,  indeed,  th«  politer  nations ;  bnt 
it  ifl  we  who  Jndge  thni  of  onraeWw,  and 
fancied  potitmtess  it  something  more  owing 
to  custom  than  reason.*'— Watts,  Loffie, 
"Thonffh  graced  with  polished  niaanen 
and  fine  sense."  CowpJEB. 

«'This  r^ned  taste  is  the  oonseqnence  of 
education  and  habit ;  we  are  born  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  refinaiunt.** 
^Rbtkolds. 

POLITIC.    Prudent. 

Practically,  these  terms  are  often 
interchangeable;  but  Prudent  (Lat. 
pntdentj  for  provident,  looking  forward) 
is  a  term  wnich  conveys  somewhat  of 
moral  praise  (tee  Prudence)  ;  while 
Politic  (Lat.  n»fit&uj,  bebr^ng  to 
the  city,  or  ci»ii  polity,  Gr.  iro'Xic)  ex- 
presses only  the  more  selfish  side  of 
prudence.  As  prudence  is  self-pre- 
servation, so  policy  is  self-seeking.  A 
prudent  action  involves  reflexion  and 
self-control ;  a  politic  action,  worldly 
wisdom  and  ingenuity.  Politic  had 
originally  the  same  meaning  which 
Political  has  now,  and  which  it  still 
retains  in  such  phrases  as,  "  body 
politic,"  till  it  came  to  mean  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  personal 
diplomacy. 
■•  When  that  comas,  think  not  thou  to  find 

me  slack 
On  my  part  anght  endearoorlng,  or  to 

need 
Thy  politie  maxims."  Miltov. 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  wise  man  to 
learn,  and  by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,  to 
walk  prudently  and  safely  with  an  eye  to 


God,  and  an  car  open  to  bis  •vpatior.''-- 
Bishop  Tatlob. 

POMP.  Maonificence.  Splen- 
dour. 

Pomp  (Lat.  pompa)  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  wfAirn,  a  tending  or  conduct' 
tag ;  hence,  a  proeetiion.  By  an  ex- 
tension of  meaning,  it  denotes  a  show 
of  magnificence.  But  the  character  of 
pomp  is  always  personal:  and  the 
purpose  of  pomp  is  the  exhibition  of 
what  tends  to  exalt  the  di^ty  or  im- 
portance of  persons.  This  character 
u  more  marked  in  the  adjectiye  pom- 
pout,  which,  when  said  of  persons, 
denotes  such  a  manner  as  betrays  self- 
importance.  A  pompous  retinue.  A 
pompous  military  display  is  one  of 
whicb  the  object  is  to  display  the 
power  and  importance  of  tne  atate, 
the  army,  the  general,  or  the  govern- 
ment. 

Maonipicence  and  Splendour  lie 
more  inherently  in  the  objects  them- 
selves. Magnificence  (Lat.  Hutgnift- 
centia)  is  imposing  from  greatness, 
costliness,  and  the  like.  Splendour 
(Lat.  tpUndorem;  tpienderej  to  tkine, 
glitter)  is  daasling  firom  the  bright- 
ness and  richness  of  the  things  exhi- 
bited. The  grand  and  the  bright  com- 
bined make  up  the  splendid.  A  vast 
and  finely-^wn  tree  is  magnificent 
without  Deing[  splendid.  A  magnifi- 
cent army  might  mean  one  of  the 
finest  and  bravest  men^  a  splendid 
army,  one  richly  conditioned  or  ac- 
coutred. Magnificence  is  predicated 
of  objects  of  beautv  on  a  large  scale, 
as  scenery,  animal  forms,   artificial 

Sroduclions ;  but  not  of  human  con- 
uct.    The  materially  prominent    if 
needed  to  make  up  the  magnificent. 
'*  The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia  pompoutly  displayed.^ 

YoUNO. 

"  Far  distant,  he  descries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  walls  of  heaTen,  a  atmctors 

high."  Milton. 

•*  Millions  of  spirits  fer  his  ftwlt  amerred 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  eplendowe 

flung 
For  his  rerolt."  Ibid, 

POOR.   Indioint,    Nkrdt.    Kb- 
CBssiTous.    Penurious. 
Of  these  terms,  Poor  (O.  Fr.pncrv, 


[pobitionJ 

pottufy  Lat.  paupirtm)  must  be  re- 
garded u  the  simplest  snd  most  gene- 
ric ;  the  others  expressing  some  mode 
or  aspect  of  porerty. 

Indigent  (Lat  indtgententf  part, 
of  indXgiref  to  wmt)  denotes  a  rela- 
tire  poverty;  porerty  in  respect  to 
snch  things  as  are  naturally  or  neces- 
sarily pertinent  to  a  man's  state,  cir- 
cumstances, or  position  in  life,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  society.     We  should  not 
speak  or  a  common  beggar  as  indi- 
gent.   NsBDY  is  a  term  which  ex- 
presses not  so  much  the  serere  pres- 
sure, as  the  petty  inconreniences  and 
priTations    of  porerty.    The  needy 
man  is  he  who  nerer  has  quite  enough 
for  his  wants.  NEcrsarrovs  has  much 
the  same  meaning,  but  is  capable  of 
application   to   a  specific  condition. 
ne  should  say  a  necessitous  rather 
than  needy  condition ;  a  needy  rather 
than  necessitous   person.    It  is  re- 
markable that,  while  the  substantire 
Pexuby  (Lat.  pcniiria,   want,  need) 
expresses  permanent  and  abject  want, 
especially  as  the  result  of  imprudence 
or  misfortune,  as  in  the  phrase,  *^  to 
be  brought  to  penury,"  the  adjective 
Pbnurioos  is  well-ni^h  restricted  to 
the  meaning  of  exhibiting  penury  to- 
ward  othtrtj  or  treating  one  s  self  penu- 
riously.    Hence  the  word  is  equiva- 
lent to  niggardly  or  parsimonious. 
PooB  may  he  employed  in  reference 
to  the  want  or  absence  of  anything 
that  hasralue,  even  to  impersonal  ob- 
jects. A  thing  is  poor  as  a  production 
of  literature,  science,  or  art.    So  a 
person -may  be  poor  in  some  respects, 
not  in  others. 

'*  Hath  not  Gk>d  ehoien  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  faith,  and  hoirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that 
lore  HimP  Bat  ye  hare  detpiMd  the  poor." 
—English  Bible. 

The  Poor,  unlike  the  rest  designated 
by  the  other  synonyms,  are  a  perma- 
nent class  of  society,  ss  distinguished 
from  the  rich. 

«*  Themistoeles,  the  ireat  Atheoiaa  pne- 
ral,  being  aekad  whether  he  would  chooM 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate, 
replied  that  he  should  prefer  a  man  wlth- 
oat  an  estate  to  an  estate  withont  a  man." 
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**  Spare  the  bloshes  of  neeify  merit." 

DWIOHT. 

*'  There  aremaltitndeeoffieeecsttouf  heirs 
and  pemirioua  parents."— ▲nsuTHiroT. 

POSITION.  Place.  SrruATiON. 
Station.    Location.     Locality. 

Position  (Lat.  p^tionemy  a  vlaeing) 
has  both  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
meaning;  tiiat  is,  it  denotes  the  ttate 
or  manner  of  being  placed,  and  so  is 
synonymous  with  placement  or  atti- 
tude, or  the  spot  wnere  something  is 
placed.  Out  of  these,  metaphorical 
or  analog[OUS  senses  naturally  flow. 
Position  is  complex  placement,  that 
is,  it  regards  the  placing  of  a  thine, 
both  in  the  whole  and  m,  detail.  If 
Position  be  used  ph;rsicallv,  it  is 
voluntarily  assumed ;  if  morally,  it  is 
that  in  which  persons  find  themselves 
often  ag^nst  their  inclination. 

Place  (Fr.  place,  Lat.  pldteOf  a 
Invad  road  or  tquare)  is  purely  objec- 
tive, denoting  a  separate  or  distinct 
portion  of  space,  and  sometimes  that 
portion    specifically  occupied   by  a 
Dody.  The  meanings  whicn  the  word 
also  bears  of  rank,  office,  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  than  analogous  applica- 
tions of  this.  Where  Position  is  used, 
as  Sjrnonymous  with  Place,  it  signifies 
place  as  it  concerns  or  affects  the  per- 
son or  thing  placed.  Hence  to  say  that 
a  house  is  in  this  or  that  place,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that  it  stands  here  or 
there.    That  it  is  in  this  or  that  posi- 
tion, means  that  it  bears  certain  rela- 
tions more  or  less  advantageous  to  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
this  sense  position  nearly  coincides 
with  Situation  (Lat.  rftus,  a  nte). 
Situation  may  be  defined  "relative 
position."    It  involves  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  position.    Station  is 
a  fixed  and  definite  place  of  staying  cr 
stopping  (Lat.  stUttonemf  from  ftdrr, 
to  ftend),  with  the  idea  of  antecedent 
and  subsequent  progress  or  movement 
more  or  less  strongly  implied.     It 
sometimes  denotes  hsbitual  stay.  Sta- 
tion is  only  employed  of  persons  of 
animate  objects,  or  what  are  consi- 
dered as  such.    It  often  means  social 
position. 

Location  (Lat.  t6cationemfa  placing^ 
like  most  words  of  similar  forma  ioiK 
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standi  both  for  the  act  and  the  raaalt 
of  loottting.  The  difference  is  to  be 
obeenred  between  LncALrrr  and  Loca- 
tion. Locality  ia  objectiTe,  location 
anbjective.  Locality  u  place  legarded 
externally  to  the  object  located;  loc»* 
tion  ia  place  reganled  relatiyely  to  it, 
and  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  as- 
signment of  it.  Hence  the  locality  of 
a  thing  is  that  place  which  beloDgs  to 
it  by  nature  or  by  accident;  its  location 
that  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  ss  an 
act  of  appointment. 

"  We  h»Te  different  proepeots  of  the  same 
thing,  aeoording  to  our  AiBtrtatpotitiont  to 
it.'*~LocKS. 

"  What  place  can  be  for  vs  within  heaTen*b 
bonnd  f  "  MiLTOV. 

"  The  word  fHaet  has  sometfmee  a  mora 
oonftased  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space 
which  any  bodj  takes  np ;  and  so  the  oni- 
rerse  is  a  j^^bcs/'— LOOKS. 

The  situation  of  a  thing  or  person  is 
the  oorrelatiye  of  the  condition ;  that 
is,  the  situation  is  the  state  in  refe- 
rence to  external  objects  or  influences. 
The  condition  is  the  internal  state  ir- 
respectiTely  of  such  externals. 

**  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear 
less  destitate  of  wild  fowl,  so  that  we  hoped 
to  en}oT  with  ease  what  in  oar  ntuatitm 
might  be  called  the  liurariea  of  life."— 
OooK's  Vcyoifn. 

*'  Beeldea,  it  were  a  coward's  part  to  tj 
Now  tnm.  mj  hold  that  hare  let  oat  so 

weU; 
It  being  the  station  of  mj  life,  where  I 
▲m  set  to  ser>'e  and  stand  as  centinel  " 

DuflKL. 

"  A  lot  of  earth  so  siagnlarlj  locattd  as 
marks  it  on  t  by  ProTidenoe  to  be  the  em- 
poriam  of  plenQr,  and  the  asylnm  of  peace." 
— 'Observer. 

LocAUTY  differs  from  Place  in  pos- 
sessing, besides  the  meaning  of  mate- 
rial placement,  the  abstract  quality  of 
existing  in  place. 

**  It  is  thought  that  the  seal  and  ang«Is 
are  deroid  of  qvantity  and  dimension,  and 
that  they  hare  nothing  to  do  with  groeser 
{oM/ity.*— Olaktill. 

POSSESS.    Have. 

Havb  ((A.  S.habbarif  allied  to  Lat 
Hp^f  to  take)  is  a  simpler  and  wider 
term  than  Possess  (l4tt  potHdere)^ 
possession  being  a  mode  of  haTing. 
Generally  it  may  be  said  that  one  has 
what  is  part  of  or  closely  connected 
with  one  8  self.    One  poMcases  what 
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is  external  to  one's  self^  bat  ypiiifgiB- 
tsd  fnr  certain  purposes.  I  nave  orl 
possess  an  estate ;  hot  I  have^  not  I 
possess^  a  bad  cold.  When  Poasna  is 
used  or  wbat  is  internal  to  one's  self, 
the  thing  is  regarded  externally: 
that  is,  m  reference  to  its  use  ana 
purpose,  rather  than  the  subject  in 
which  it  resides.  Thus  a  man  has 
legs  by  rirtue  of  his  human  orf^ania- 
tion.  He  possesses  legs,  as  being  an 
animal  gifted  with  toat  particular 
means otlocomotion.  8o,inreferenoe, 
not  to  what  a  man  is,  bnt  what  he 
does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  we  say, 
that  he  posscMues  resson  and  oertau 
mental  nculties  or  powers.  To  haye 
generally  expresses  a  transitory,  to 
possess  a  more  permanent,  power  or 
control.  To  possess  is  always  there- 
fore to  hare ;  out  to  hare  is  not  always 
to  possess.  A  man  is  said  to  hare 
money,  which  is,  howerer,  always 
changing  and  circulating,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  house,  lands,  and  the  like.  We 
are  masters  of  what  we  possessy  not 
always  so  of  what  we  hare. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  ahoaU 
be  actually  in  our  hands,  or  that  we 
should  hare  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  in  order  to  hare  it.  It  is  enough 
thst  it  belong^  to  us.  But  in  order  to 
possess  a  thing,  it  is  neeeasary  that 
It  should  be  in  our  handa.  and  that  we 
ahoold  have  the  power  of  enjoying  or 
disposing  of  it.  The  miser  hsa  money 
in  nis  coffers ;  he  can  hardly  be  aaid 
to  possess  it,  rather  he  himself  is  pos- 
seesed  by  this  spirit  of  ararioe. 

'•  It  is  held 
That  Taloor  is  the  ehiefcst  Tirtasp 
And  most  dignifies  the  ' 


"  If  the  soul  is  not  in  the  twjt  time  of 
the  act  in  the  pottutiom  of  libertjN  it  oaanoc 
at  thattimerbe  ia  the  oseof  it."— JBdwabm* 

OHthtwm, 

POSTERIOR.    SvBsiQtniifT. 

Thst  is  PosTERxoa  which  comes  iattr 
(LatpoifMor)  in  time  or  place.  That 
is,  Subsequent^  Lat.  wvUmipii,  tofottom 
up<m)  which  succeeds  m  wrdtr.  What 
takes  place  at  one  period  of  historr 
may  be  erroneously  confounded  with 
a  posterior  erent  of  like  oharaeter* 
Wbat  is  obscure  in  a  document  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  subsequent  clause. 


[fbaise] 
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POUR.    Shed^    Spilu 

Pour  (etymol.  unoertain)  is  Co 
cause  to  flow  in  a  profuse  manner. 
The  term  is  indicatiye  of  design,  or  at 
least  arrangement  as  to  tlie  sonree 
and  quantity  in  the  matter ;  as,  **  ihe 
clouds  pour  down  rain." 

Spill  (A.  8.  tpiUan^  to  tpiU)  is 
more  limited  as  to  quantity,  and  eom- 
monly  implies  accident,  thoufffa  not 
absolutely,  as  the  spilling  of  biood  in 
a  duel.  Yet  even  nere  the  action  is 
indirect. 

Shed  (  A .  8.  Keddan)  is  to  gire forth 
with  a  certain  profuseness,  though  not 
necessarily  in  a  liquid  form  (to  which 
Pour  also  is  notabsolutelyrestricted]), 
of  what  formed  nart  of,  or  was  inti- 
mately connectea  with,  the  body  from 
which  the  matter  is  parted ;  as,  aman 
sheds  his  blood  or  the  blood  of  an- 
other. A  tree  sheds  its  leares;  a 
bird,  its  feathen;  serpents,  their 
skins,  and  the  like. 

"'A  mnltitada,  like  which  the  pupnlovs 

North 
Poured  nerer  from   her  frosen  loiae  to 

Rhene  or  the  Daaaw."  MiLTOir. 

*'  The  theddinff  trees  began  the  gronad  to 

•tTOW 

'With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blaets  to 
bbw."  Drtdkr. 

*'  He  who  would  have  ahnddered  to  tpitt 
■a  drop  of  blood  ia  a  hoetile  coateet  as  a  pri- 
rate  mao,  shall  delone  whole  proviacee  as 
■an  absolute  prince."— Knox. 

POVERTY.    Destitvtiov.    Piu- 

«BRI8M. 

Poverty  (Fr.  pauvreU,  Lat.  pau- 
fertaUm)  is  lack  of  wealth.  Desti- 
tution (Lat.  dettttutionem,afirtakingf 
a  detertion)  is  lack  of  resources  of 
living.  Pauperism  is  the  social  or 
political  state  or  treatment  of  the 
poor. 

PRAISE.  Applaud.  Approve. 
-Commend.    Ertol. 

To  Praise  (O.  Fr.  prttf,  wfue, 
meritf  Lat.  pretiiim)  is,  literally,  to 
set  a  high  value  upon,  and,  by  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  meaning,  to  express 
it  in  words,  and  is  the  generic  term. 

Applaud  (Lat.  applauderef  to  clap 
the  hands)  is  to  prauie  with  some  de- 
^ee  of  excited  reeling,  and  in  a  de- 


monstrative way.  As  praise  ou^fat  t» 
be  judicious,  and  the  result  of  judg- 
ment, so  applause  is  commonly  tSs 
result  of  a  satiaiaotion  or  approval 
quickly  excited,  and  is  given  to  minor 
performanees ;  as,  we  might  applaud 
a  rope-danoer  mthout  praiain^  him  ^ 
that  is.  without  any  expresawn  o 
moral  feeling ;  we  express  our  admi* 
ration  of  his  mere  skill. 

To  Extol  (Lat.  extolHHrtf  to  raite, 
tUvatt)  denotes  a  sustained  expression 
of  paise  for  lo%  acts,  or  character, 
ana  usually  in  lofty  language. 

Approve  (O.  Fr.  approver,  Lat.  ap- 
priibare)  is  a  much  milder  term,  and 
denotes  no  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment ofa  judgment  in  favour  either  of 
persons  or  acts  and  proceedings,  with 
an  understanding  in  many  eases  that 
it  is  expressed;  but  approval  is  al- 
ways specific,  while  praise  may  be 
general.  We  praise  a  mao  generally, 
or  his  character.  We  appro*'e  his 
acts  or  his  conduct  in  particular 
cases. 

To  Commend  (Lat.  commendare) 
means,  in  the  first  place,  to  intrust, 
and  afterwards  to  mention  as  worthy 
of  trust;  that  is,  to  praise.  It  differs 
from  Praise,  in  that  praise  may  be  the 
exoreasionof  the  attributes  of  the  ex- 
cellent for  its  own  sake ;  while  Com- 
mend implies  an  act  of  judgment  on 
our  part,  which  precedes  the  expres- 
sion. Commendation  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  praise.  We  praise,  but  could 
never  presume  to  commend,  the  Al- 
mighty. We  bestow  commendation. 
We  offer  as  well  as  bestow  praise. 
Praise  and  commendation  are  by 
speech;  applause  mav  be  by  act. 
Praise  majr  oe  general  or  specific ; 
commend  is  speeifio.  We  praise  a 
man's  character  generally,  orliis  con- 
duct on  a  given  occasion.  We  com- 
mend some  act  in  particular.  Com- 
mendation  is  the  expression  of  ap- 
provaL 

"  If  those  wofds  have  mnj  mcoaiog  at  all, 
bf  praiu  thejr  most  mean  the  exorcise  or 
testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  reepeet, 
er  honourable  regard.  "*— Sdwajum,  Cht  the 
Wilk 

"  The  Greeks  hare  a  name  in  their  laa- 
gaago  for  this  sort  of  people,  denoting  that 
they  are  appUmdne  by  profession,  and  w« 
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ttlgmaUte  them  with  the  opprobriont  title 
ortAble-flAtterez*."— HxLXOTH,  Ftinjf, 

Ab  Praisk  and  Applaud  have  refe- 
rence to  human  character  and  acts,  ao 
Extol  ia  aometimea  used  of  what  naa 
no  direct  connexion  with  these,  as  Tir- 
tne  in  the  abatract,  or  some  particular 
Tirtae,  or  aometfaing  which  is  simply 
excellent  or  practically  beneficial,  as 
an  institution,  form  of  goremment, 
and  the  like.  When  Extol  ia  used  of 
persona  it  oommonlvindioatea  conside- 
rable elevation  in  th«  person  extolled. 
Hence  applauae  is  of  acta  or  perfor- 
mances regarded  as  acts  accompliaked. 
We  may  praise,  approve  of,  or  com- 
mend what  a  man  is  aoing,  we  applaud 
what  he  has  done.  We  applaud  under 
feelings  of  approbation  suddenly  ex- 
cited. We  praise  by  reason.  We 
applaud  by  impulse. 

"  EitoUtn  of  the  Pope't  topremaex.*'— 
Babbow. 

**  Tboie  rery  ezceptioni  which  oar  SaTioar 
makes  are  a  proof  that  in  everj  other  caee 
He  approvei  and  •anctiona  the  dnty  of  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  day."— Bishop  Por- 
TBUS. 

"  He  had  mean  better  than  his  ontward 

show. 
Can  any  way  speak  in  bis  jost  commend  f 
For  by  his  rnsty  oatside  he  appears 
To  hara  practised  more   the  whipstoek 

than  the  lance."    Seajuspbasb. 

PRAY.    Supplicate,    Conjubb. 

The  idea  oommon  to  these  tenns  is 
that  of  asking  with  ardour  and  sub- 
mission of  those  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  grant  the  object  of  our  desire. 
As  between  man  and  man,  Suppu- 
catb  (Lat.  iuppUcan)  is  more  re- 
spectful than  Pray.  It  indicatea  a 
more  lively  desire  and  a  more  urgent 
need. 

We  Pray  (Fr.  prier)  our  equals  and 
our  fHends  to  do  us  some  service.  We 
supplicate  princes  or  persons  in  power 
to  accord  us  some  favour  or  render  us 
justice.  But  as  between  man  and 
God  we  use  both  terms :  we  pray  as 
an  act  of  homage,and  supplicate  as  an 
act  of  entreaty. 

To  CoNjuBS  (Lat.  canjuran,  to 
uniU  under  an  oath)  is  not  only  to 
prBy  earnestly,  but  to  rest  our  pravers 
upon  some  appeal  whioh  givea  them 
additional  weight.    I  conjure  you  by 


[pray] 


your  father  or  mother,  your  professed 
niendriiip  for  myself,  your  sense  of 
duty  or  of  right,  and  the  like.  This 
gives  to  Conjure  an  element  of  supe- 
riority which  does  not  belong  to 
prayer  and  supplication.  There  ia 
mixed  with  the  idea  of  entreaty  that 
of  a  righteous  ooercion,  as  if  he  who 
oonjurad  had  on  the  ground  of  that 
by  which  he  oonjurea  a  right,  if  not 
to  the  granting  of  his  prayer,  at  least 
to  a  &vourab1e  consideration  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  not  said  to  con- 
jure in  refersnoe  to  God. 

PRECARIOUS.    Uncebtaik. 

The  Precabious  (Lat.  prjfeoriuf, 
obtainod  by  entreaty)  is  a  species  of 
the  Unc retain.  Derived  trom  the 
Latin  priScari,  to  pray,  it  aignified  pri- 
marily that  which  is  oontingent  u{K>n 
the  will  of  another  to  grant  It  retains 
its  etymological  force  so  far  that  it  re- 
lates always  to  matters  of  personal 
interest,  or  affecting  the  condition  of 
men.  Matters  of  tact  are  uncertain ; 
matters  of  possession  or  acquisition  are 
precarious.  A  thing  is  uncertain 
until  it  is  determined.  It  is  precarious 
until  it  is  assured  or  secured  to  our- 
selves. 

"That  consideration  which  carries  the 
mind  the  most  feroibly  to  religion,  which 
eonrinces  ns  that  it  is  indeed  oar  proper 
concern,  namely,  the  preearioUnteu  of  our 
pgresent  oottditioa.''^rALBT. 

PRECEDENCE.  Pbiority.  Pbe- 

EMINEN'CE.      PbEPEBSNCE. 

Preceoence  (Lat.  yrttcedtrt^  to  ^o 
before)  is  matter  of  privilege,  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  priority  of  oon- 
sideration.  It  also  aenotes  priority 
of  time  and  order. 

Priority  (Fr.  prwit£j  Lat.  prtsTy 
wrUer)  denotes  an  anterior  point 
either  of  time  or  order,  without  im- 
plying necessarily  anything  else. 

Pre-eminence  (Lat.  pr«-emYa- 
entia)  is  absolute  priority  of  nature 
or  quality,  more  commonly,  but  not 
universally,  in  a  good  sense. 

pRErERENCE  (O.  Fr.  pr^firtTf  Lat. 
prtferrt^  to  prefer)  is  tne  deliberate 
selection  of  a  thing  or  person,  as 
being  worthy  of  higher  estimation, 


[precise] 
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or  the  ftate  of  a  thing  or  perwii  lo 

•elected. 

"  The  Tooagvr  loaf  anddanffbtenoftbe 
king,  and  other  bnoehea  of  the  rojral  Ih- 
ndlj  who  are  not  in  the  imm^ate  line  of 
■aroession,  were  therefore  little  fiurther  re- 
garded b7  the  ancient  law  than  to  sire 
them,  to  a  certain  degree,  preeedenee  before 
all  peers  and  public  offloen,  as  well  ecele- 
■iaitical  oe  temporal" — BLACKBTom. 

"In  pajment  of  debts  he  mdst  obierre 
the  miee  of  priority,  otherwise,  on  de- 
flcienej  of  assets,  if  he  pays  those  of  a  lower 
degree  first,  he  most  answer  those  of  a 
higher  oat  of  his  own  estote."~Bi.4CK- 

8T0KS. 

"  The  sense  of  sight,  aeeordinglj,  main- 
tains pre-smin^nctf  oTer  onr  other  senses  in 
furnishing  materids  to  the  power  of  eon- 

Ception.**— 0TBWABT. 

*'  I  tmst  it  will  be  allowed  bj  all,  that  In 
ererj  act  of  will  there  is  an  aet  of  choice, 
that  in  ererf  rolition  there  is  a  preftrenet 
or  a  prerailinff  inclination  of  the  tool." 
— EdwabM,  Om  th£  Will, 

PRECEDING.  AwTicKDnrr. 
Antsrxor.  Fobiooing.  Fobmbr. 
pRxvxous.    Prior. 

AvTBCBDBNT  (Lat.  ttnt(icidtntem^ 
part.  o(*nUeedinf  to  go  fttforr),  Prk- 
csoivOy  FoRBOoiNO.  aod  Previous 
(Lat.  pravtMUf  going  Morg)  are  used  of 
what  gou  beK>re;  Antbrior  (Lat. 
comparatiTe  of  ante,  befaro)^  Formbb 
(A.  S,formaf  tarlu,fonngr,  and  snffiz 
•er)y  and  Priob  (iJat.  prior),  of  what 
oxistt  before.  Antbcrdent  relatee 
onlj  to  the  order  of  time,  denoting 
priority  in  an  eatablished  conrse  or 
sequence.  Anterior  is  opposed  to 
posterior ;  antecedent  to  subsequent. 
Antbcrdbnt  and  Pbeceding  differ 
in  that  the  former  may  be  separated 
ftx>in  the  point  or  object  to  which  it 
relates  by  a  consiiierable  intenral, 
while  the  latter  ezclpdes  this.  Pre- 
yious  has  a  less  abetract  force  than 
preceding.  Thus  a  preceding  in- 
quiry is  merely  an  inquiry  that  went 
before;  a  previous  inquiry  would 
haye  in  it  something  of  a  relatire 
character,  as  preparatory  or  prelimi- 
nary. Fobegoino  is  the  same  as  Pbe- 
CBDiNO,  but  is  restricted  to  matters 
of  statement,  and  also  implies  a  rela- 
tire  character ;  as,  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument. We  do  not  speak  of  fore- 
going erenta. 

Formbr  ia  restricted  to  a  compari- 


son of  one  object  with  one  other,  sa 
opposed  to  latter,  and  connected  with 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  priority  in 
time. 

PRECIOUS.  Valuable.  Costlf. 

Of  these  terms.  Valuable  (Lat. 
vHUref  to  be  worth)  is  the  weakest  and 
most  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes any  degree  of  vslue,  and  may 
even  be  opposed  to  valueless. 

Precious  (Lat.  vritiotutp  priMuM, 
price)  expresses  tne  possession  of 
groat  value.  The  value  of  the  pre- 
cious is  inherent ;  that  of  the  Costxt 
(O.  Fr.  eottorf  Lat.  constare,  to  ttand 
atf  to  coit)  is  conventional  and  ez- 
tnnsic.  A  precious  stone  is  synony- 
mous with  a  jewel.  A  costly  stone 
would  be  any  which  had  been  largely 
paid  for.  An  elaborate  work  of  art, 
as  a  carved  mantel-piece,  would  be 
costly  rather  than  precious ;  but  we 
speak  of  raluable,  not  costly,  paint- 
ing, because  they  do  not  present 
enteria  of  marketable  value. 

"  In  the  predout  metals,  where  a  small 
dilbrence  in  the  qnantitj  makes  a  yreat 
difference  in  the  valne,  even  the  baswess 
of  weighing  with  proper  exactness  requires 
at  least  rerv  accurate  weights  and  sealee." 
•4SCITS,  WoaltAo/MUions, 

The  precious  ia  commonly  not  re- 
markable for  quantity,  but  for  quality. 
A  thing  having  no  commercial  value, 
which  therefore  could,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances of  exchange,  be  costly, 
may  nevertheless  be  precioua  to  us  by 
reason  of  its  associations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  giver. 

"3esldes,  there  lies  a  nearer  way  for 
good  qualities  to  arrive  at  their  valmMt- 
iMSf;  for  we  flad  the  very  sight  of  them 
raising  an  esteem  in  the  beholuer,  without 
stajring  for  the  benefits  to  be  reeeired  firom 
them '—  Bkaboh. 

"  Sir  John  Oatee,  vire-ehamberlain  to  the 
king,  who  was  now  grown  into  great  Ihvonr, 
obtained  another  part;  for  the  king  gare 
him  all  the  duke's  rich  Airs,  and  mnen  of 
his  cogtly  household  stuff.*'— flTRVPB. 

PRECISE.    Concise.     Succinct. 

Precise  (Lat.  prccviSrv,  prgatut, 
to  cut  thart)  relates  to  what  one  says, 
Concise  (Lat.  eoneuUrtf  to  cut  tip)  to 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  The  one  re- 
gards the  thing  as  its  object,  the 
other  the  expression.  The  speech, 
narrative,  or  style  which  is  precise 

8  S 
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doet  not  wander  from  the  tabjee^  re- 
jeets  ideu  foreign  to  it,  ana  dmro- 
gardf  all  that  is  not  directly  to  the 
point  and  purpose.  The  concise  states 
and  explains  much  in  a  few  weeds, 
and  discards  all  superfluities  of  speech. 
The  opposite  of  the  precise  is  the  dis- 
cursive, the  opposite  of  the  concise  is 
the  diffuse.  The  precise  is  always 
good;  the  concise  may  be  too  con- 
tracted for  Tulgar  ears,  which  will 
more  easily  take  in  what  is  stated  at 
l^reater  length.  A  trained  understand- 
mg  is  needed  for  the  concise,  lest  what 
is  too  compressed  may  pass  by  un- 
heeded or  unappreciatea.  Common 
understandings  can  appreciate  what 
is  precise. 

The  Succinct  (Lat  tuceing^rt,  to 
gird  from  betoWf  to  gird  up)  aims  at 
giving  a  faithful  impression,  exclud- 
ing ul  useless  idess,  and  choosing 
those  only  which  are  essential  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  succinct  is  the 
opposite  of  the  amplified  or  expanded. 

PREDOMINANT.  Prsvailino. 
Prbvalent.    Ruling. 

That  is  said  to  be  Ruling  (Fr. 
rt^Uf  Lat.  regtUay  ruU)  which  exer- 
cises a  decid«^  influence  over  one  or 
more  in  reference  to  moral,  but  not 
phyaiosl,  influence.  So  we  should 
not  speak  of  a  ruling  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, but  of  a  ruling  fashion,  for  in- 
stance. 

PrST AILING  and  PRBTALKNT(Lat. 

prevdlcrt,  to  havo  grmt  poumr),  how- 
ever, are  used  both  of  moral  or  phy- 
sicsl influences:  but Prbv ailing  lends 
itself  more  reaaily  to  the  former,  Pas- 
V  ALiNT  to  the  latter.  The  prevailing 
feeling  in  a  community ;  a  prevslent 
disease.  The  noun  preua/sjici  seems 
equally  applicable  to  both. 

Predominant,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates (Lat.  pre,  befort,  and  d^iminariy 
to  ruU)  is  overruling  or  exercising  a 
force  or  influence  to  the  suppression 
of  others.  Prsvalint,  however,  ex- 
presses more  of  energy  than  Paiv  ail- 
ing. A  prevailing  belief  is  one  which 
is  widely  spread ;  a  prevalent  opinion, 
one  which  exercises  a  wide  influence. 
Prevailing  and  Prevalent  relate  to 
numbersor  area  of  extension ;  Rn  livg 
and  Predominant,  to  inherent  force. 


The  mling  paMion  is  that  which  ex- 
ercises the  strongest  swvr,  not  neces- 
sarily over  a  number,  but  over  the 
individual. 

"  Almost  ornj  one  hsa  ^orodominant  in- 
cUnatioa,  to  which  hi*  otoer  desires  Mid 
ftftctions  submit,  and  which  governs  him, 
thoogh  perhsps  with  some  iiiten*als,thToiigh 
the  whole  eonne  of  his  Mh." — HuMX. 

What  generally  prevails  is  prevalent; 
what  actually  prevails  is  prevailing. 
A  ruling  passion  aways  tne  life;  a 
predominant  passion  will  not  allow 
others  to  assert  the  masterr ;  a  pre- 
valent passion  is  permanently  influen- 
tial ;  a  prevailing  passion  is  the  pas- 
aion  of  the  hour  or  the  day. 

"  At  length  that  gromided  mudm, 
80  rife  and  oeiebimted  in  the  moaths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  pabUc  good 
Private  respects  most  Tield,  with  grave 

aathoricj 
Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  prtoeuUd,** 

Milton. 
"Condillae  has  oertatnlvooatribntcd  more 
than  anj  other  individnsJ  to  the  pnvaUiteo 
of  the  logical  error  now  under 
1.--8TI 


tion. 


itbwart. 


PRE-EMINENCE.  Supxaioamr. 

Pre- eminence  (Lat.  prtr^enXntntia) 
is  superlative.  Superiority  (Lat 
fttpb-iorYtdtem,  tuperior)  is  compara- 
tive. A  man  is  superior  to  one  or 
more  or  all  others;  he  is  pre-eminent 
above  all  others.  Besides  this,  the 
termspRE- EMINENCE  and  Supbrioritt, 
when  used  without  qualifications, 
turn  upon  different  qualities.  Pre- 
eminence is  a  matter  of  dijpiity,  snpe- 
riority  of  intrinsic  qualities.  Supe- 
riority^ it  has  been  said,  depends  upon 
the  heiffht  of  the  figure,  pre-eminence 
on  the  neight  of  the  chaur. 

PREFACE.  Prelude.  Intro- 
duction. 

Preface  is  compounded  of  pre, 
hoforty  and/dn,  to  speak  ;  Prelude, 
oi  pr^,  before^  and  IndBnef  to  pUni.  In 
their  eommon  usage,  this  distinction 
of  ideas  is  preserve. 


A  Preface  is  made  up  of  pre- 
Ixminsry  words:  a  prelnae  of  pre- 
liminary acts.    Although  a  Prelude 


is  commonly  used  of  conscious  acts, 
as  ushering  in  subsequent  acta  or 
events,  it  is  also,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  sometimea  used  of 


[presume] 


•▼enta  abstnctedly,  m  indieattnf^ 
othera  which  follcnr  by  relttioa  or  se- 
c|iienoe ;  m»  "  The  ffrowlin^  of  thunder 
is  a  prelude  to  ute  ooming  storm." 
On  tM  other  hand,  a  preface  it  always 
•a  indication  of  design.  It  is  the  lay- 
ing down  of  something  which  shall 
prepare  the  mind  for  suhsequent  state- 
ment or  representation. 

Imtroduction  (Lat.  introduetre,  to 
bring  in)  has  in  it  mora  of  relation  to 
the  condition  of  the  person  whose  re- 
quirements it  meets,  Prbpacs  and 
Priluob  to  the  character  of  the  thine 
which  it  demonstrates  beforehan£ 
Prbt  ACS  basa  closer  andezacter,PRX- 
LVDB  a  remoter  and  more  general  con- 
nexion with  that  which  it  precedes. 
A  preface  is  intended  for  tne  better 
understanding  of  what  follows.  A 
prelnde  brings  the  mind  into  a  temper 
snd  attitude  to  reoeiTe  it.  An  intro- 
duction is  literally  an  arrangement 
which  enables  a  person  the  better  to 
enter  into  a  thing  whether  with  his 
body  or  his  mind. 

"  It  ia  a  great  bcanfef  in  an  mtroduetton 
when  it  can  be  made  to  tnm  on  lome  one 
thoo|^ht  fnWf  broQght  ont  and  iHQstrated, 
repeetally  if  that  Ukonght  haa  a  cloee  eon- 
oexion  whh  the  following  diaeowM,  and  at 
the  aame  tine  dote  not  anticipate  anTthing 
that  is  allerwarde  to  be  iatrodooed  in  a 
more  proper  pUee."— Blaib. 
**  At  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd 
In  Athene,  or  firee  Rome,  where  eloqnenee 
Flonrohcd,  einee  mnte,  to  lome  great  eanae 

addrner, 
Stood  in  himself  eoUeeted  i  while  eaeh 

Motion,  each  act,  won  andienee,  ere  the 

tongne; 
Sometimee  in  bei|tht  began,  as  no  delay 
Olpre/ae$  faroukug,  tnrongh  his  aeal  of 

right."  MiLTOV. 

"  The  moving  stnrm 
Thiekens    amain,   and   lond   tnnmphant 

■honts, 
And  horns,  shrill-warbling  in  eaeh  glade. 

To  his  approaehing  Ihte.**     BOMKBTILB. 

PREPOSSESSION.     Prbjuoics. 

The  common  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween  these  words  is  that  they  both 
express  a  Judgment  formed  before- 
hand, and  without  full  inquiry; 
while  in  the  case  of  Prepossession 
(pre-^  and  posaettian)  it  is  &TOurtble, 
and  in  Prxjudjcr  (Lat.  prg^jvdtciuMf 
«  ffrtvima  judkial  infuiry)  it  is  un- 
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isTonrable.  But  a  further  difference 
has  to  be  noted.  PRXJunicx  relates 
only  to  questions  of  practical,  while 
PaxpossBSBfON  is -applicable  to  those 
of  purely  theoretical,  j  udgment.  For 
instance,  a  person  might  commence 
the  study  of  astronomy,  prepos- 
sessed With  the  idea  that  the  moon 
was  Isrger  than  the  sun.  This, 
though  a  prepossession,  would  not 
be  a  prejudice.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  frlsehood  or  unfair- 
ness is  implied  both  in  Prkjuoick 
and  PRXPosssssioif,  snd  that  precon- 
eeiTed  or  premature  judgments  kap- 
pening  to  bi  right  are  not  prorided  for 
m  the  terms.  A  correct  prejndiceand 
a  right  prepossession  sre,  according 
to  usage,  moral  contradictions,  though 
they  are  not  so  in  fact,  by  rea- 
son of  the  instinctire  tendency  of 
our  minds  to  relegate  to  the  category 
of  the  positively  false  all  matms  of 
mere  anticipation  by  conjecture.  Both 
Pr  kjuoic  k  and  Pr  kpossxssion  involve 
a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
respecting  a  person  or  other  ODJect; 
but  feeling  is  the  more  influential  in 
prepossession;  opinion,  in  prejudiced 

**  Let  as  svppese  far  a  mement  that  this 
happj  ara  were  arrired,  and  that  ail  the 
pr€pout$non§  of  ehildhood  and  youth  were 
directed  to  support  the  pare  and  snblims 
truths  of  an  enlighteaed  auwalitj."  — 
Stewart. 

"  If,  after  all  his  pretasien,  he  eanaot 
bear  anj  upposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he 
cannot  so  mneh  as  give  a  patient  hearing, 
mnch  leas  examina  and  weigh  the  aifn> 
meats  on  the  other  side,  doee  he  not  plamly 
ronfMS  it  is  prtfmdiet  governs  himf  "-* 
Locks. 

PRESUME.    AssuMK. 

These  verbs  are  compounds  of  the 
Lat.  fum2r«,  to  tak§ ;  tne  latter  being 
to  take  to  one's  self,  the  former  to 
take  beforehand.  To  assume  is  to 
take  something  for  proved  or  granted 
which  has  not  been  so.  To  ppssnme 
is  to  beliere  beforehand,  to  forestall 
evidence.  I  assame  for  the  pnrpose 
of  argument.  I  presume  possibly  for 
the  ssme  purpose,  but  on  the  ground 
of  an  inherent  probability.  ^  This 
comes  out  much  more  strongly  in  the 
nouns.  An  ssaumption  is  only  an 
arbitrary  statement  or  adoption  of 
opinion.    A  presumption  is  an  item 
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in  a  sum  of  probabilities.  Repeated 
assamptions  sererally  break  down  the 
argument.  Repeated  presumptions 
may  constitute  moral  oertaintj.  I 
may  assume  in  argument  what  I  sus- 
pect or  disbelieve,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  to  the  account  of  that  argument 
if  the  question  of  its  truth  is  to  me 
indifferent.  I  assume  as  a  basis  of 
opinion.  1  presume  the  opinion  itself, 
for  instance,  one  might  say  to  another, 
'*  Assuming  that  you  are  rightly  in- 
formed, and  in  earnest,  I  nerer  heard 
so  extraordinary  an  account"  Here 
the  belief  is  in  abeyance,  because  it  is 
contingent  upon  the  seriousness  and 
Teracity  of  Uie  speaker,  while  there  is 
as  yet  no  proof.  **  I  presume  that  you 
are  serious  and  truthful "  amounts  to 
saying  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it.  One  cannot  presume  what  is  con- 
trary to  analogy*  It  is  waste  of  time 
to  assume  in  argument  what  your  ad- 
versary would  never  concede.  Pre- 
sumption, thouj^h  always  founded 
upon  resson,  bemg  a  reasonable  fore- 
stalling of  proof,  nevertheless  varies 
widely  in  aegree  of  force  or  truth. 
Some  presumptions  are  only  conjec- 
tures. On  the  other  hand  a  strong 
presumption  is  an  instalment  of  the 
proof,  being  the  proof  itself  in  course 
of  transformation  from  probability 
into  certainty. 

"The  eonMqocDoet  of  assumed  pria- 
dples."— WhxwklXm 

*'  When  the  h/et  itself  eannot  b«  demoa- 
■tratiTe]yeTiiioeii,th»t  which  comca  nearest 
to  the  proof  of  the  fbet  is  the  proof  of  saeh 
eireamstaacee  which  either  aecessartly  or 
asaaltj  atteaded  sach  facts,  and  these  are 
called  yrentinpfioiu."— BiaCKSTOKX. 

PRETENCE.  PaxTBXT.  Excusb. 
Pbbtsmsxon. 

pRBTBNCB  and  Pbrtension  (Lat. 
fTiBtenden*  to  ttrtteh  or  put  fortcord) 
diiler  as  tne  false  from  the  real.  A 
pretence  is  a  show  in  act  or  in  word 
of  what  has  no  real  existence  in  one's 
self,  a  justification  of  one's  conduct 
before  others  in  some  fictitious  way, 
or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  what 
does  not  reallv  belong  to  us.  It  in- 
volves both  dbe  exhibition  of  some- 
thing unreal,  and  the  concealment  of 
something  real.  Pretension,  as  the 
word  ii  commonly  takeui  is  the  setting 


[pretence] 

forward  or  putting  before  the  public 
something  which  really  belongs  toua, 
or  at  least  a  claim  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vindicate,  and  involves  no 
concealment  whatever,  except  where 
a  public  claim  is  made  to  what  is  in 
itself  untenable.  Pretension  is  active 
and  demonstrative;  pretence  is  de- 
fensive on  account  oi  others.  It  ia 
commonly  connected  with  personal 
character  or  abilities,  and!^  where 
ungrounded  is  the  result  of  miscal* 
culation. 

PBBTBXT(Lat.  prttta^hro,  to  voeavo 
hifortf  or  in  front)  is  anything  which 
is  put  forwsrd  ss  the  ostensible 
ground  of  action,  and  is  relative  to 
something  lying  beyond  it,  and  iusti- 
fied  by  it.  A  pretext  is  a  fiJse  or 
eolourable  vindication  of  actiom  Pre- 
text differs  from  Excusx  (Lat.  oxeHu' 
mro,  to  exaue)  as  the  asserter  from 
the  disclaimer.  A  pretext  declares  a 
thins;  to  be  right ;  an  excuse  deelsres 
it  to  be  only  permissible,  if  not  wrong. 
A  pretext  is  a  ground  of  independent 
action;  an  excuse  involves  a  oondi- 
tion  of  dependence  on  the  judgment 
of  others.  A  false  excuse  is  a  pre- 
tence. pBSTBxrand  Pbstbncs  are  also 
different.  The  pretext  deceives  as  to 
facts;  the  pretence,  ss  to  conse- 
quences. Tne  former  conceals  the 
true;  the  latter  puts  forward  the 
false.  The  pretence  disguises  the 
motive;  the  pretext  covers  the  act. 
If  we  say,  **  Keligion  has  often  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  persecution,"  we 
mean  that  it  has  been  employed  to 
compass  the  perpetration  of  certain 
acts  of  cruelty.  When  we  say, '*  He 
obtained  money  under  false  pre- 
tences," we  mean,  he  induced  others 
by  his  misrepresentations  to  act  upon 
false  grounds  in  giving  him  the  money. 
The  pretext  exists  in  fact,  but  is  un- 
fairly employed  or  applied.  The  pre- 
tence has  no  existence.  If  a  child 
makes  indidposition  a  pretext  for  idle- 
ness, he  is  not  so  ill  as  he  pretends  to 
be ;  if  he  makes  it  a  pretence,  he  ia 
not  iU  at  all. 

"  I  beliere,  apoa  adae  sarrejr  of  hUtorv, 
it  will  be  foand  that  the  most  considerable 
▼illaiaies  which  were  ever  acted  apoa  the 
stage  of  Christeadom  haye  beea  aathorised 
with  theglisteriagprstencesof  eoosdeaee* 


"1 
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•ad  the  introdaetion  of  %  greater  poritj  of 
religion."— South. 

«*  He  aeid  there  were  eome  emong  them 
that,  aader  cobar  and  pretext  of  honeety, 
did  eommit  many  lewa  parte." — NoBTH, 
JPI^tUareh. 

"Yon  eee  that  an  opinioQ  of  merit  ia  die* 
coarag«Ml,  eren  in  those  who  had  the  beat 
pretentions  to  entertain  it«  if  any  preten- 
sums  were  good."— Palkt. 

"  In  rain  wonld  his  exatsere  endearonr  to 
palliate  his  enormitiee  by  imputing  them  to 
oiadness.*— Swzrr. 

PREVENT.  ANTiciPATf.  Ob- 
viate.    PRICLUDS.     FORUTALL. 

To  Prbtbnt  ( Lat.  |>rcoj$jiir»,  sup. 
-ventwHf  to  go  befort,  anticipate)  if  Hte- 
nXly  to  go  Defore  uinplj.  Rnd  in  old 
Enelish  meant  to  ffo  oefore  with  the 
im^ed  purpose  of  aiding,  as  it  now 
implies  a  nnrpoae  of  counteracting. 
It  differs  from  Anticipate  (I At.  an- 
ttetj^mrg)  as  the  nentiTe  tram  the 
positive ;  to  prerent  beinr  to  eanse  * 
thing  not  to  be  done  or  take  plmoe ;  to 
•nticJMte  is  to  cause  it  to  take  place 
or  eieot  by  doing  it  or  bringing  it 
about  one's  self  or  in  one's  own  way. 
I  prerent  another  from  maldog  a  re- 
mark b^  saying  or  doing  something 
which  silences  nim.  I  anticipate  bim 
by  making  it  m^pelf.  The  anticipa- 
Cion  of  pleasure  is  a  part  of  the  plea- 
sure, and  often  the  oest  and  purest 
|>art. 

To  Obtiatb  (Lat.  obviirg,  to  iMst 
'On  th4  road)  is  to  place  a  thing  in  the 
way,  or  interrupt  the  course  of  things ; 
benoe,  specifically,  to  prerent  a  thing 
from  taking  its  course.  To  obriate  is 
to  prevent  by  interception.  We  pre- 
vent by  direct  action  upon  a  thing ;  we 
obviate  by  means  of  something  Smc  as 
a  mixlinm.  Obtiatb  never  naa  tbe 
purely  physical  sense  of  Pbetbmt  ;  as 
ws  could  not  say,  ''To  obviate  a  man 
from  passing  along  a  particular  road." 
It  denotes  not  nocessarily  the  bringing 
of  desigpi  to  bear  upon  tbe  natural 
ibrce  and  sequence  of  tbings,  for  cir- 
oumstances  may  obviate. 

To  Precludb  (Lat.  priteludiro,  to 
forbid  aec€u  to)  is  to  sbut  out  by  sn- 
dcipation,  or  toprerent  by  necessary 
cousequence.  To  prevent  removes 
force:  to  obviate  neutralises  foroe. 
All  uese  synonyms  are  applicable 


both  to  conscious  and  unconscious 
force.  To  prevent  a  difficulty,  would 
be  to  cause  the  difficultv  not  to  occur. 
To  preclude  the  difficulty,  would  be 
to  render  it  impossible  tfuU  it  tfunUd 
occur.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  would 
be  to  neutralise  it  token  it  did  ocewr. 
Hence  we  commonly  speak  of  pre- 
venting occurrences,  obviating  neces- 
sities, precluding  possibilities,  sup- 
positions, or  contingencies.  The 
permissible  or  possible  is  precluded ; 
tbe  urgent  or  cogent  is  obviated. 

*'  For  physick  is  either  enratiTe  or  pr^ 
ventioe,  Preoentioe  we  oall  that  which,  by 
purging  noxious  hnmoars  and  the  eaaeee 
of  diseasee^  nretenteth  eieknese  in  the 
healthy,  or  tae  reconrae  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.'*— Sbowb,  Vulgar  Errore. 

"Time I  thoa  antieipatett  my  dread  es- 
ploite."  Bkakbspbabb. 

"  The  following  oatlines  will,  I  hope,  not 
only  o&oiate  this  inoonvettienee,  bat  will 
allow  me  in  fbtare  a  greater  latitude  of 
iUnatration  and  digression.** — Stbwabt. 

«*The  deaign  of  snbecription  being  to 
preaerre  one  uniform  tenor  of  faith,  to 
preclude  diveraity  of  opiniooa." — WatbBt 

XtAKD. 

Forestall  (lit.  to  buy  up  before  it  u 
placed  in  the  market-ttaU^  is  to  antici- 
pate, and  so  prevent  the  action  of 
some  influence,  power,  or  person.  It 
involves  tbe  idess  of  prior  occupation 
or  measures  taken  in  advance,  where- 
by tbe  thing  anticipated  is  monopo- 
lized, or  turned  to  one's  own  account. 
He  who  forestalls  another  takes  to  his 
own  benefit  the  object  of  another 
man's  endeavours.  One  forestalls  b^ 
vigilance,  by  diligence,  by  prompti- 
tude of  action,  by  a  more  skilful  use 
of  means,  by  a  better  acquaintance 
of  the  relation  between  causes  and 
effects. 

**  Why  need  a  man  forettaU  hie  date  of 

grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  meet 

avoid  r**  MiLTOB. 

PRIDE.    DisDAitr. 

Tbe  first  of  these  words  is  taken 
both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense,  the 
latter  onlv  in  a  bad.  In  tbe  sense  in 
which  tbey  are  synoimnous,  they 
denote  a  sentiment  wnicb  induces 
us  to  avoid  familiarity  with  others 
on  the  grouod  of  a  feeling  of  their 
inferiority  in  birth,  talent,  property, 
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or  station ;  with  this  difference,  that 
Pride  is  founded  on  the  high  conside- 
ration of  ourselves.  Disdain  on  the 
low  consideration  of  others.  The 
latter  is,  therefore,  the  more  odious 
and  intolerable,  because  it  seems  the 
more  active  or  a^ressive.  If  the 
object  be  to  procure  social  esteem  or 
respect,  thej  must  be  considered 
equally  tneffeotiTe  to  this  end.  With 
proud  persons  one  can  hardly  venture 
to  speat,  especially  to  speak  familiarl  y . 
Disdainful  persons  are  best  avoided 
altogether.  It  is  easier  to  m  what 
prioe  is  not  thsn  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
simplj  the  vanity  which  prunes  itself 
on  little  peculuirities,  nor  the  pre- 
sumption which  considers  itselt  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  nor  the  disdain 
which  a&s  contempt  of  others  to  a 
high  opinion  of  one's  self;  but  it  is 
closely  allied  to  all  these  defects,  and 
partaKes  of  the  spirit  of  all. 

PRINCIPLE.    Elehbnt.   Rudi- 

These  terms  are  used  physically 
and  metaphysically,  or  analogously. 

Physically,  the  Priwcipls  of  a 
thin^  is  its  cause— that  which  has 
nothing  prior  to  it.  This  is  the  simple 
sense  of  Uie  Latin  prinetpium,  6t^ia- 
nifi^.  In  this  sense  of  starting-pomt, 
the  term  is  in  English  well-nigh  obso- 
lete. **  Doubting,  sad  end  of  princi- 
pleunsound,"  wrote  Spenser, — ^that  is, 
sad  end  of  unsound  beginning.  Hence 
it  means  an  ultimate  source  or  origin  of 
physical  things,  whether  an  enersy, 
a  substanctf,  or  an  element  or  ulti- 
mate inmdient.  In  science  and  in 
morals  ue  seeming  vajpieness  of  the 
term  Principle  flows  trom  its  twofold 
nature  as  a  starting-point  of  inquiry. 
Ths  principles  of  mathematics  are 
axioms  and  postulates.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  said  to  be  certain 
self-evident  truths.  But  that  which 
is  first  in  the  synthetical  is  last  in  the 
analytical  proceas,  and  so  a  principle 
according  to  the  former  is  an  initia- 
tory item,  according  to  the  latter  is  an 
ultimate  conclusion.  In  chemistry 
what  is  called  a  principle  in  sub- 
stances is  not  an  ingredient  firom 
which  one  pafsses  on  to  other  ingre- 
dients, but  a  substance  obtained  and 


[PRINCIPLBJ 

exhibited  by  analysis.  In  matters  of 
science  principles  are  general  rules  of 
which  tne  science  is  the  applicatioii 
and  development. 

The  Elements  (Lat.  }tlhH§ntum)  of 
a  science  are  its  beginning.  He  who 
has  learnt  the  elements  of  it  has  made 
the  first  complete  step  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
know  its  principles  is  to  know  the 
philosophy  of  it.  The  element  in  phy- 
sics is  the  ultimate  indecomposable 
ingredient  (ultimate  in  point  of  inves- 
tigation, primary  in  point  of  natural 
constitution),  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  substance. 

The  Rudiment  (Lat.  Hidimentum) 
is  an  incomplete  development  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  existence  of  anything 
complex  or  organized. 

PRIVACY.  Retirement.  Sou* 
TUDE.    Seclusion.    Loneliness. 

ParvACY  (Lat.  pnttdtto,  part,  pri* 
van,  to  benave,  to  tetfrte)  is  opposed 
to  publicity,  and  is  a  condition  or  per- 
sons. 

Retirement  (Fr.  rrtitw,  to  draw 
back)  ia  a  condition  both  of  places  and 
persons.  Privacy  may  be  of  short 
auration ;  retirement  implies  a  longer 
duration.  Hence  we  say,  *'  hours  of 
privacy ;"  **  a  life  of  retirement," 

SouTUDE  (Lat.  toittudinem)  and 
Seclusion  (Lat.  itetudh^,  to  tkut  offy 
part  Ktixwu)  imply  more  than  this 
— ^an  sbsence  from  all  society ;  while 
both  Privacy  and  Retirement  are 
compatible  with  the  companionship  of 
a  few,  but  in  different  senses.  Seclu- 
sion is  the  extreme  of  retirement.  Se- 
clusion is  sought;  solitude  may  be 
imposed.  The  prisoner  in  his  com- 
pulsory confinement  is  not  said  to  be 
m  seclusion,  though  the  word  etymo- 
logically  expresses  this  exactly.  Nor 
is  BouTUDE  applicable  to  peraons  col- 
lectively, but  individually.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  retired  village  might  be 
said  to  live  in  seclusion,  but  hardly  in 
solitude. 

LoNELiNEflS  (tons,  corr.  of  oloas) 
has  been  well  defined  the  solitude  of 
the  heart.  Some  have  never  felt 
more  lonely  than  in  a  crowd,  where 
it  baa  been  an  utterly  strange  and  im- 
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[proceed] 

■rmpftf hiring  one;  the  rery  faet  of 
the  meie  externil  puhlieitj  bringing 
home  the  mora  fordblj  the  feeling  of 
moral  isolation.  At  rRiTACT  ia  op- 
poeed  to  Pvbucitt,  to  Rbtxiismsnt 
mmy  be  oppoeed  to  eooialitj;  8ou- 
TVDEf  to  loeieijr;  Seclusion,  to  so- 
eiabiU^ ;  Lohkuniss,  to  compenion- 
ship.  PriTeoy  is  songht  tor  the 
sake  of  any  employment  with  which 
pablioi^  interferes.  Retirament  is 
soaght  for  purposes  of  rallexion,  or 
as  a  relaxation  aiter  public  duties. 
Seclusion  oommonly  inaicates  a  pecu- 
liar humour  or  constitution  of  mind. 
Solitude  may  be  Toluntary  or  involun- 
tary ;  loneliness  is  involunUry. 

«*WUdi   hit  sad   bapp^  bleMlog   tbon 

migbt'st  well 
HsT*  &r  Bort    niMd,  had    aot  thins 

taemy 
Astirsd :  privacy  made  tbee  to  lell 
Thy  greatnen  for  thy  quiet."     Daitisl. 

"  He  waa  banished  faato  Patmoe, »  little 
ialaad  in  the  uebipelago,  and  during  hit 
rttirmumt  there  wne  IkToored  ia  apartaro. 
lar  manner  with  rcTelatione  from  nearea^ 
which  he  committed  to  writing,  and  left 
behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ghnrch.** 
^Watkbulsd. 

"  At  whirh  thit  honest  man. 
Finding  that  nnoght  bat  hate  and  seem  be 

wmn, 
AmongsC  theee  idiots  and  their  beastly 

^Wnd. 
The  poor,  small  remnant  of  his  life  behind 
Petermiaeth  to  $otitmde  to  giTe. 
And  a  trne  hermit  aftcrwaro  to  lire.** 

Drattov. 

"The  invisible  mansioa  of  departed 
spirits,  thongh  certainly  aot  a  plaoe  of  penal 
confinement  to  the  j|ood,  is  nerertheless 
in  some  respects  a  pnson.  It  is  a  plaoe  uf 
MdmioH  from  the  external  world."  — 
BiSEOP  HOBSLBT. 

PROCEED.    AoTiNcx. 

To  Pbocxeo  (Lat  ^rbeedtn)  is 
simply  to  go  en;  to  Adtancb  (Fr. 
amncer)  is  to  ^forward.  He  pro- 
ceeds who  does  not  halt.  He  ad- 
ranoes  who  makes  ground  and  is 
crowing  nearer  to  a  proposed  point. 
We  cannot  adTance  without  proceed- 
ing; but  we  may  proceed  without 
adraneing.  To  Adtancb  regards  the 
end,  to  Procbbd,  the  beginning,  of  our 
journey.  In  adraneing  we  are  nearer 
to  a  point  before  us;  in  proceeding 
we  leare  a  point  behind  us*  How  ob- 
rious  is  the  difference  between  "to 
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proceed  with  one's  studies/'  and  **  to 
advance  in  one's  studies  " ! 

"Farther   advaneeg    ia    mathematical 
kBowledge.'*~IiOCKX. 

"  Tbea  he  forth  oo  his  Jonrney  did  pr^ 


To   seek    adrentnres   which    mote    him 
befell."  Spxksxb. 

PROCEED.  Arms.  Flow.  Ema« 
NATS.    Issue.    Spbino. 

The  two  first  of  these  terms  are 
employed  to  express  the  course  of 
cause  and  efl!ect;  but  Procexo 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  morale 
Arise  (A.  S.  drium^  to  ariu)  to  phy- 
sical, sequence  and  causation.  So  we 
might  say,  with  nearly  ec^ual  pro- 
priety, ''His  cordial  reception  arose 
or  proceeded  from  his  popularity,** 
inasmuch  as  the  cirenmstance  is  re- 
garded both  as  an  external  fact  or 
occurrence,  and  as  a  moral  result; 
but  we  should  say,  '*  The  scanty  h»* 
rest  arose,"  not  proceeded,  *'from 
the  drought."  Simple  causation,  too, 
is  best  expressed  by  Arisx  ;  complex, 
by  Proceed. 

Flow  (A.  8.  Jlawan,  to  flow)  and 
Emanatb  (Lat  cmandrv,  to  flow  out 
of)  are  metaphorical  terms,  and  are 
tnerefora  best  employed  when  the 
metaphore  ara  best  preserred.  To 
Flow  denotes  continuity  and  abun- 
dance;. Emanatb,  little  more  than 
source  and  origin.  ''All  these  sad 
occurrences  hsTe^mos^  from  a  bsd 
system  of  administration."  "The 
timely  hint  emanattd  from  his  good* 
nature."  Emanate,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
rivation, is  not  employed  simply  of 
fluid.  The  water  is  not  ssid  to  ema- 
nate from  the  fbantain.  It  is  em- 
ployed of  fine  and  subtle  substances, 
ss  light  Tspour,  odour,  minute  cor- 
Dusdes.  Tne  ideas  of  the  term  are 
nrat  source  and  origin,  then  spread  or 
influence.  Acts  emanate  from  autEo- 
rity,  and  laws  from  a  system  of 
fforemment.  It  is  seldom  used  of 
foolish,  weak,  or  deleterious  influ- 
ences. 

IssvB  (Fr.  }|fu.psrt.  of  t«nr,Lat.<xtM, 
to  go  outy  to  tnd)  and  Spring  differ  in 
that  lasvE  takes  into  consideration  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning ;  while 
Spring  (A.  8.  fpring,  a  tpringt/oum* 
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Uiin'hend)  regaji!s  only  tlie  begin- 
ning. ''Such  attempts  spring  from 
iffnonunoe,  and  must  luue  in  failure." 
vVe  might  say  also,  **  issue  from  ig- 
norance." Spbino  more  strongly 
marks  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
while  Issue  oflen  denotes  little  more 
than  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
oonseauent.  Actions  are  said  to  spring 
from  feelings  which  are  their  motives. 
**Te«ieh  ID0  th*  Tuioos  laboan  of  th« 

IDOOI1( 

Aad  whence  proeetd  th'  eeUpees  of  the  ran." 

Dbtdkx. 
"  Tet  manj  win  preenme  ; 
Whence  heavj  penecniioa  shMll  arin 
On  all  who  in  tne  worship  perwrera 
Of  epirit  and  truth.  '*  Mzltov. 

'*  Those  thoQsand  decencies  that  dailr  ifino 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.**     Ibid, 

"That  snbststtng  form  of  government 
fyom  which  all  laws  emanate"— Ds  Qimr- 

CST. 

**  From  this  Supreme  Being,  trom  this 
eternal  fountain  of  all  truth  and  of  all 
good  gifts,  there  ieeuee  light  whieh  liffhteth 
ererj  one  which  cometh  wto  the  wond."-* 

JOBTIK. 

"Also  It  is  neoessarie  to  understande 
whennee  that  sinnos  springen  and  how  they 
enoresen,  and  which  they  Uen."— Cxauoeb. 

PR0C£EDING.  Procsouri. 
Process.    Procession. 

A  Proceeding  is  a  complex  action 
capable  of  being  distinguished  as  to 
its  parts,  steps,  or  stages.  Procb- 
nuRB  is  proceeding  in  the  abstract, 
that  is,  the  act  or  manner  of  proceed- 
ing; the  Process  is  the  proceeding 
regarded  as  separate  or  apart  from  the 
agent,  more  especially  as  something 
conducted  by  method  and  rule.  The 
Procession  is  the  morement,  as  the 
Procbdurb  is  the  mode,  of  proceeding. 
St€  Train. 

"What  could  be  more  Ikir  than  to  lay 
open  to  an  enemy  all  that  yon  wished  to 
Obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate  your 
ingenious  pToeeeding.''—'B\TBxaL 

"If  the  external  proceduree  of  Ood's 
protidence  be  the  rule  to  measure  HisloTe 
or  hatred  by,  then  it  cannot  be  aroided  but 
that  the  ricn  aad  powerfVit  have  the  fairest 
plea  for  heaven,  and  the  martyr  the  shrew- 
dost  marks  of  approbation."— BoUTH. 


In  Old  English  the  word  Process 
used  to  signify  detailed  description, 
or  the  account  of  what  we  now  call  a 
process,  as  in  the  following  of  Shake- 
speare :—    • 


[PB0C££DING] 

*«  In  brief,  to  set  the  aeedlees  proeest  by. 
How   I   pemaded,   how   I   prayed   awd 

kneeled. 
How  he  repelled  me,  and  how  I  replied.* 

PRODUCE.   PaonucT.    Prqouc- 
Tiow.    Manupactvre. 

Produce  (Lat.  prMfueVrs,  to  lead 
forward,  to  bsgst)  is  now  restricted  to 
what  ig  naturally  produced  from  any 
souroe,  as  by  the  soil  in  Tegetatioa, 
but  fyr  useful  purposes,  and  m  tht  ag- 
gregate ;  as  the  produce  of  a  poultiy 
yard^  a  fiuin,  a  field.  Product  is 
specific,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  some  operation  in  par- 
ticular, whether  mental,  moral,  me- 
chanical, or  natural.  Production  is 
used  both  of  the  operation  and  the 
result  of  producing.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  usefnl 
or  the  natural,  but  is  applicable  to  the 
ornamental  and  the  artistic.  The 
production  may  be  viewed  simply  as 
a  phenomenon  in  itself.  The  pro- 
duct has  a  theoretical  or  material 
Talue. 

"  It  is  evident  he  means  not  only  ezter- 
aat  aotioos,  bnt  the  acts  of  choice  them- 
selves, when  he  speaks  of  all  firee  actions  as 
the  produce  of  free  ohoioe."— Kdwards. 
Onike  WUL 

'*BCan  is  the  flower  and  chief  of  all  pro- 
duete  of  Nature  upon  this  globe  of  the 
earth."-.^ORS. 

*'  The  value  of  land  eoasists  in  this,  that 
by  its  constant  prottecton  of  saleable  com- 
modities it  brings  in  a  certain  yearly  in- 
come.**—Looks. 

Manutacture  (Lat.  mtfn^ocdcf, 
made  bif  the  hand)  includes  both  manual 
and  mechanical  operation ;  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  process  of  rednoing 
raw  materials  to  tbrms  convenient  for 
use.  The  work  of  art,  or  the  article 
of  food,  or  the  dwelling,  is  not  said  to 
be  manufactured.  Manufacture  is  the 
application  of  science,  sit,  and  force, 
whether  manual  or  mechanical,  to  the 
productions  of  skilled  labour. 

"  A  trading  and  manufnduring  country 
naturally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its 
maimfaetured  luroduee  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  produce  or  other  countries.  '<—8xilx 
WeaUh  of  Natioru, 

PRODUCTION.    Wore. 

Production  is  from  the  Latin  pre- 
duehv,  to  bring  forth  or  forward,  one 
of  its  principal  meanings  being  to  gm 
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birth,  hence  to  bring  to  light  by  inhe- 
rent causation  or  emcaoy.  This  is  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  term  Production. 
It  is  so  that  we  speak  of  the  produc- 
tion of  nature,  of^the  earth,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  of  anything  which  gives 
existence,  which  brings  forth  a  Siing 
from  its  own  substance  or  stock. 

Work  (A.  8.  voeare)  is  the  result  of 
effort  and  labour,  as  a  work  of  indus- 
try or  of  art.  One  speaks  of  the 
work,  not  the  production,  of  the  car- 
penter and  the  stonemason.  The 
production  is  the  issue  of  fecundity, 
the  work  is  the  result  of  trayail .    The 

S reduction  comes  forth  from  the  pro- 
uctiTecauseSythe  work  from  the  hands 
9f  the  skilful  or  industrious  workman. 
The  production  receiyes  a  being,  the 
work  a  form.  The  tree  is  a  production 
of  the  earth,  the  timber  formed  out  of 
this  piroduction  becomes  a  work,  by 
the  shape  given  to  it.  The  universe 
is  a  production  of  infinite  power,  a 
work  of  infinite  intelligence.  It  if 
erident  that  the  same  things  may  be 
often  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
duction or  an  art,  in  proportion  aa  an 
original  creative  &oulty  or  an  opera- 
tive process  is  under  contemplation. 
We  may  speak  of  the  productioutt  of 
art  or  of  nature.  But  a  book  which 
was  an  abridgement  or  a  translation  of 
another,  not  oaving  invention,  would 
be  a  work,  not  a  production.  This 
term  would  belong  to  the  original 
from  which  it  was  abridged. 

PROFANATION.        Sacrileoi. 

DiSICRATION. 

PaoPAifATioK  (LaL  jrrtjfandtiinmn) 
is  an  irreverence  or  outrage  committed 
against  the  sacred  things  of  religion. 

Sacrilegs  (Lat.  tati^Ctgium)ia  a 
crime  committed  against  the  Deity 
himself.  It  is  a  profanation  of  a 
church  to  put  it  to  vile  uses ;  it  is  sacri- 
lege to  rob  it,  because  sacred  things 
having  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  G(M,  this  is  to  rob  God  himself. 
To  complete  the  idea  of  8  acrxt  job  and 
pROPAN  ATiON  it  is  uecessarv  that  there 
should  be  an  intention  of  a  criminal 
kind. 

Desicration  (Lat.  de,  from,  tdear, 
§aeT9d  ;  diueran  being  to  eatueerate)  is 


a  milder  term,  and  may  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  or  even  necessity.  ^  It 
means  the  treating  in  any  way  which 
is  not  distinctive  reverence.  It  some* 
times  happens  that  a  church  is  no 
lon^  reK)uired,  or.  that  no  funda  re- 
mam  to  support  it.  It  is  made  use  of  as 
a  store-house.  This  is  not  a  purposed 
profanation  of  the  holy  place,  vet  a 
desecration  which  all  thoughtraf  per- 
sons would  deplore. 

PROFESS.    Declare. 

To  Propbbs  (Lat.  or^/Y(«n,  part. 
profeuut)  is  employea  only  of  what 
routes  to  one*s  self.  To  Declare  («ef 
Declare)  is  employed  of  any  fact 
coming  within  one's  cognisance. 
There  is  always  a  particular  and  pri- 
vate motive  for  profession.  A  decla- 
ration may  be  made  on  any  account, 
as,  for  instance,  in  obedience  to  duty, 
or  for  the  sake  of  another. 

'*  Lnther  that  profused  openly  to  abhorv 
•I  that  might  be  noted  Papiih,  defended 
stontlj  the  presenee  of  Ghristei  bodie  in 
the  Sacrament,  and  to  be  preeeot  really 
and  rabttaoUallr  eren  with  tne  lame  words 
and  termee."— Bp.  ttABDlTKB. 

PROFESSION.  Trade.  Busr- 
NESS.    Art. 

Business  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  and  comprises  any  exercise  of 
knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses or  gain.  When  learning  or 
skill  of  a  high  order  is  reouired, 
it  is  called  a  Propesston.  When  it 
consists  of  buying  and  selling  mer- 
chandise, it  is  a  Trade  (Fr.  tratfe, 
Lat.  trifhire,  part,  traetutf  to  draw  or 
carry).  When  there  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
ercise of  skill,  it  is  called  an  A  at. 
Those  exercise  an  art  who  exchange 
skilled  labour  for  money;  those  a 
trade,  who  exchange  commodities  fyt 
money ;  those  a  profession,  who  ex- 
change intellectual  exertion  for  money^ 
The  art  of  the  baker  lies  in  making 
loaves;  his  trade,  in  selling  them. 

"  Amongst  lo  manj  great  fonndationt  of 
eoUeges  in  Enrooe,  I  find  etrange  that  they 
are  all  dedicatea  to  profe$»ions,  and  none 
left  free  to  aita  and  ecienoee  at  large.'*— ^ 
Bacon. 

*'A  bank  eaanot  eoadateatly  with  ite 
own  intereit  advance  to  a  trtMder  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  otreolatinc 
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euital  with  whieh  he  tnMk«.'*->BauTB, 
WeaUh  of  Nations. 

"It  Mldom  hsppeiM  that  men  of  e 
vtndiont  tvm  aoqnire  any  degree  of  rrpata- 
ffon  i>r  their  knowledge  or  businua.'*-^ 

BtBKOV  POBTIUS. 

"Art  eaa  nerer  gi^  the  ralee  that  make 
•a  art."— Burks. 

PROFICIENCY.    Improvement. 

PROGRRM. 

Proficiency  (Lat.  proHciiref  to 
make  progreu)  is  more  mRrked  tbRn 
Improvement  (prefix  tm-and  O.  Fr. 
prover,  prB6div,  to  approve  of).  In  re- 
gutl  to  persons  iMPROVEMsm*  is  em- 
ployed of  things  both  manual  and 
mental,  active  and  reflexive ;  Pro- 
piciRNCY  is  employed  more  commonly 
of  matters  of  practical  skill  or  active 
exercise  of  mind.  Any  degree  of 
better  condition,  capability,  or  per- 
formance is  Improvemsnt  ;  but  Pro* 
picisNCT  denotes  such  a  degree  as  finds 
the  pertan  in  possession  of  a  positive 
power  and  skill. 

Progress  (Lat.  prdgrjSdif  part.  pn>- 
greuuif  to  go  forward)  is  more  indefi- 
nite, expressing  movement  onwards, 
without  implying  any  point  gained. 
Improvement  may  he  predicated  of 
any  thing  which  is  capable  of  existing 
in  degrees  of  better  or  worse.  Pro- 
ficiency regards  only  the  agent.  Pro- 
gress belongs  to  the  work.  Personal 
improvement  is  more  general  than 
proficiency.  Improvement  betokens 
a  better  state,  proficiency  an  in- 
creased skill  or  aoility  in  some  one 
particular.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  the  English  word  improve  is 
vitiotts,  being  a  coined  word  with  the 
meaning  of  approve, 

"  The  clergjr  ia  partictilar,  as  they  then 
enirrowed  aunoet  every  other  branch  of 
learning,  ao,  like  their  predacenon,  the 
British  Drnids,  they  were  peenliarly  re- 
markable for  their  prcfideney  m  the  stndy 
of  the  law.**— BLkCKSTOirR. 

"  Reflect  npon  that  great  law  of  Natnre, 
that  exercise  IS  the  chief  sonrM  of  improve' 
■wnt  in  all  oar  facnities."— BioiR. 

"  Qrofwth  is  proffreee,  and  all  progreee 
designs  and  tends  to  the  aeqoisition  of  some- 
thing whieh  the  growing  person  Is  not  yet 
possessed  of.'*-~-SouTH. 

PROFU8ENE8S.    Propusion. 
P«0FV8ENES8(Lat  pr^undoY,  part. 


[proficiency] 

pr^fibui,  to  pour  forth)  is  simply  the 
quality  or  exhibition  of  the  proftiae. 
Profusion  is  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
fuse in  what  is  desirable  or  good. 
Profuseness  of  epithets;  profusien  of 
praise.  Profiiseness  ia  the  qualj||y 
which,  as  a  cause,  produces  profusioa 
as  a  result. 

"  He  who  with  a  promistnoos,  nndistin- 
gnishing  vrofiueneu  does  not  so  much  dte> 
pense  as  tnrow  away  what  he  has,  proelaiins 
nimself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  world 
abont  him." — South. 

"  The  raptured  eye. 
The  lUr  profusumt  yellow  Autnmn  spies.** 

Tromsos. 

PROHIBITION.    iNHxamoif. 

pRORXsrrroN  (Lat.  proMbfttioitmn) 
and  Inhibition  (Lat.  Ynftyfrert,  to  re- 
itrain\  the  former  beinf  litendly  to 
abolish  and  the  latter  to  nold  in,  nave 
this  distinction  in  visage.  The  prohi- 
bition stops  a  man  from  doing  a  thing, 
the  inhibition  stops  him  aft^  he  has 
begun  to  do  it.  Prohibit  implies  no 
motive  in  particular.  iNHinrr  implies 
the  desire  to  stop  wnat  is  contrary  to 
established  order.  One  forbids  what 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  one  prohibits 
what  might  otherwise  be  done ;  one 
inhibits  persons  from  doing  what  they 
have  assumed  the  right  of  doin^. 
Forhid  is  the  generic  term.  Prohi- 
bition belongs  to  government  and 
discipline.  Inhibition  has  a  technical 
force  as  belon^g  to  law.  In  this 
case  it  is  authority  exercised  to  compel 
adherence  to  law. 

PROMISCUOUS.       IwDiscuMi- 

HATR. 

Promiscuous  (Lat.  promiteuutj 
mixed,  promkeuoue)  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  objects;  Indiscriminate 
(Lat.  tnducnmVnittm,  without  distine^ 
tion)f  to  actions.  A  promiscuous 
crowa ;  an  indiscriminate  accusation. 
The  promiscuous  appearance  of  seve- 
ral objects  brought  together  may  be 
owinff  to  the  indiscriminate  way  in 
which  they  have  been  dealt  with. 

**  flay.  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who 

first,  who  last, 
Ronsed  firom  the  dumber  on  that  fiery 

eonch. 
At  their  great  emperor's  eall.  as  next  ia 

worth. 


J 


^ 
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Came  aingly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare 

•truid. 
While  the  promitcutnu  erowd  stood  jet 


aloof/ 
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"  Since,  then,  in  onr  own  order  of  being, 
the  power  of  the  iadiridaal  orer  external 
bodies  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  hit  piet^ 
or  his  morals,  bnt  is  esereised  induerinu- 
nat^y,  and  in  equal  degrees,  by  the  good 
and  Of  the  bad,  we  hare  no  reason  from  ana* 
logjr  to  tnppoee  bat  that  the  like  indiserimi- 
nation  may  obtain  in  higher  orders,  and 
that  both  the  good  and  evil  angels  may  ex- 
ercise powen  far  transcending  any  we 
poesess,  the  effects  of  which  to  as  will 
seem  pretematnral."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 

PROMISE.    Enoaobment. 

Promise  (Fr.  promtsUf  Lat.  promit' 
thrt,  j^arUpromissuSf  topromite)  is  used 
directly  01  the  object,  as  to  promise  a 
gift.  We  do  not  saj^  to  engtige  a 
gift,  but  to  engage  that  the  person 
shall  receive  it. 

An  Enoaoemsnt  (¥r.  engager,  to 
impledge;  gage,  a  j>ledge,  Low  Lat. 
v^Mfn)  is  onlj  in  this  sense  a  stronger 
word  than  Promise,  bj  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  express  that  the  promiser 
feels  as  if  he  nad  pat  himsell  under  a 
pledge  to  execute  his  promise.  '*  I 
promise  that  you  lihall  have  it, "means, 
simply,  **  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
will  give  it  to  jrou."  **  I  engage  that 
you  shall  have  it,"  means,  **  I  pledge 
eyerything  in  my  power  to  cause  you 
to  have  it.**  The  word  of  the  pro- 
miser is,  as  it  were,  put  in  pleage, 
though  no  actual  pledge  is  given.  It 
is  like  saying,  *'  I  pi^^o  my  word 
that  it  shall  be  so.  Promise  sup- 
poses an  accordance  where  all  the 
gain  is  on  the  side  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  all 
the  power  of  benefiting  on  the  side  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  promise. 
Enoagsment  supposes  an  agreement 
in  which  the  advantages  are  on  both 
sides.  One  promises  to  do  another  a 
service,  one  engages  to  deliver  goods 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  for  which 
he  who  receives  them  engages  to  pay. 

"  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promxMea 
and  acts  of  grace  and  faronr,  and  its  eantion 
is  that  all  promiset  be  simple,  ingennoos, 
agreeable  to  the  intention  01  the  promiser, 
tnilf  and  eflfeciaally  ejq[>ressed,  and  never 
giring  less  in  the  performance  than  in  the 

Svmuea  and  woros  of  the  exprewion." — 
ISHOP  TaTLOR. 


"  Hm  king  objected  that  the  rendesrons 
being  appointed  Ibr  the  next  week,  he  was 
not  willing  to  qnit  the  army  till  tliat  was 
passed;  beeaase  if  the  superior  oOcers  pre> 
vailed,  they  would  be  able  to  make  good 
their  si^^ement,  if  not,  they  mnst  apply 
themselres  to  him  for  their  own  secority.*' 
—Ludlow,  Memoin, 

PROMOTE.  Advance.  Forward. 
Encourage. 

We  speak  of  Promotiko  ^Lat.  prb^ 
mtfoers,  part,  prbmbtue,  to  make  to  move 
forwards)  interests,  of  Advancing 
(Fr.  avaneer)  causes,  of  Forwarding 
plans  or  purposes,  and  of  Encourag- 
ing (Fr.  sncottm^er,  corur,  the  heart) 
efforts.  The  last  application  is  a 
little  distorted^  inasmuch  as  to  En- 
courage meaning  to  give  heart,  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  pereoru  that  can 
be  encouraged.  We  encourage  an 
undertaking  by  lending  oountenance 
and  streng^  to  thoiie  who  undertake 
it.  Promote  is  used  both  of  good  and 
evil  designs  or  movements ;  Advance, 
only  of  good.  We  might  speak  of 
promoting  happiness  and  contentment 
or  discontent  and  disturbance.  We 
should  speak  of  advancing  happiness, 
not  unhappiness ;  here  we  should  use 
Promote.  To  promote  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  to  give  additional  in- 
fluence ;  to  advance,  to  do  so  in  cases 
where  such  influence  is  a  fair  object 
of  desire.  Forward  is  a  simpler  term, 
but  is  always  more  doselv  connected 
with  persons.  We  should  endeavour 
to  advance  the  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  forward  the  efforts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  dear,  but  never  believe 
that  we  can  promote  good  in  any  way 
by  promoting  persecution. 


*' All  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  knew,  and  thence  todo 
What  might  be  public  good;   myself,  1 

thunght 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  topromote^ll  tmth. 
All  righteous  things."  Hilton. 

"True  religion  is  the  best  support  of 
every  goremment,  which  being  founded 
on  Just  principles,  proposes  for  its  end 
the  loint  advaneemmt  of  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.**— Bishop 
HoasLKT. 

"  The  occasional  propensity  to  this  super- 
stition (of  symbolie  figures)  was,  without 
question, /brtrardetf  and  encouraged  by  the 
priesthood.**— Warburton. 
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PROMOTION.  Adtancbmsiit. 
Pbspermemt.    Aogranouement. 

As  applied  to  the  rtiaing  of  peraons 
in  their  social  position,  Promotion 
■eems  restricted  to  those  offices  which 
are  held  in  a  scale  of  g^datiou,  as  in 
the  army,  narj,  gorernment  offices, 
and  mercantile  houses.  Advance- 
ment is  a  general  term,  applicahle  to 
any  raising  of  indiTiduiu  position; 
while  PRBrERMENT(Lat.  prc/«rrv.  to 
place  befort)  involTes  some  peculiar 
greatness  or  dignity  of  office  in  that 
to  which  the  person  is  preferred, 
especially  in  Church  or  State.  Ag- 
grandizement is  applicahle  not  only 
to  persons,  hut  also  to  families  and 
communities;  it  is  adrancement  in 
rank^  power  or  honour.  That  which 
is  aggrandised  becomes  socially 
greater. 

'*  Cab  |dMe  lo  Immu  xu  or  Offffrandixe.* 

Young. 

*'  Th«  goTtrnmcntit  daotire ;  promotiom 
depends  in  a  great  degree  npcm  talents  and 
virtnes,  and  consequently  there  is  a  stimn. 
Ins  to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  bonoarable 
ambition."— EuBTAOK,  Italy, 

"  Those  that  are  advaneedhj  degrees  are 
less  enried  than  those  that  are  advanetd 
•nddenly/'— Baoon. 

"  Sir  Antonio  More  was  msile  reeeiTer  of 
the  rerennes  of  West  Flanders,  a  prefer- 
merU  with  which  they  say  he  was  so  elated, 
that  he  homed  his  easel,  and  gave  away 
his  painting  tools."— Walpolx,  AneedoUt 
€f  limiting. 

PROMULGATE.  Publish.  Di- 
v^VLGE.  Reveau  Disclose.  (5m 
Disc  LOSS.) 

Promulgate  (Lat.  promit^drv,  to 
make  knoum,  publish)  is  a  mode  of 
PuBUSHiNo  (Fr.  publierf  Lat.  pubtt- 
care,  pubiicui,  public ,  for  plipiUXcut, 
from  ^6piUu»y  the  people) ;  for  to  Pub- 
lish IS  indefinite,  and  means  simply 
to  make  generally  known,  as  facts; 
while  Promulgate  is  to  make  exten' 
Mvelif  known,  to  give  a  wide,  and,  if 
possible,  extending,  publicity.  Nor 
IS  it  applied  to  facts,  but  rather  to 
principles,  opinions,  doctrines ;  hence 
promulgation  is  not  only  publication, 
but  systematic  and  oiten  repeated 
publication. 

Divulge  (Lat.  dimtlgdre^  to  mahe 
commonlif  knoum)  is  to  make  known 
what  WBS  known  only  to  one's  self  or 


[promotion] 


to  a  few,  or  which  there  was  some 
propriety  or  obligation  of  keeping 
secret.  Divulge  often  refers  to  a 
breach  of  confidence,  but  does  not 
necessarily  imply  this. 

To  Reveal  (literally,  to  draw  back 
the  veil,  Lat.  rivilnre,  which  hid  an  ob- 
ject) difiPers  from  Divuixie,  inasmuch 
as  Reveal  implies  no  more  than  the 
bare  fact  of  antecedent  ignorance,  not 
any  proprietv  or  obligation  of  oon- 
oeahnent.  To  divulge  is  to  give 
knowledge  of  facts  before  kept  secret. 
To  reveu  is  this,  and  more.  It  is 
applicable  to  what  was  unknown  from 
being  high,  abstruse,  or  mysterious. 
It  applies  also  to  principles  ss  weU  as 
facts,  and  to  knowledge  m  its  broadest 
acceptation. 

All  these  differ  from  Disclose  (O. 
Fr.  deeclot,  part,  of  des-clorrtf  to  un- 
eUue),  in  that  Disclose  may  express 
the  accidental  or  unintentional,  while 
they  involve  a  purpose.  We  reveal 
that  which  is  to  tneir  interest  to  know 
to  whom  the  revelation  ii  made.  We 
divulge  what  is  to  the  interest  of  some 
not  to  make  known. 

**  An  absnrd  theonr  on  one  side  of  a  qnes- 
tion  forms  no  jostiflcation  for  alleging  a 
lUse  fiMt  or  promMlffotinff  mischieroos 
naxiBis  on  the  other."— Burjcb. 

"How  best  the  mighty  work  He  might 

begin. 
Of  flaTiour  to  mankind*  and  whieh  way 

first 
PubUek  His  Qod-like  office,  now  mature.** 

MCLTOK. 

**  Deseamce  says  that  this  mystery,  as  it 
was  then  held,  was  stolen  Arom  Vaillant  by 
the  son  of  an  old  n«an,  who  scr«|>ed  the 
grounds  of  his  platss  for  him.  This  might 
be  one  of  the  means  of  dierndging  the  new 
art  (of  mesaotinto)." — Waxpolr. 

"  Earlr  the  marrow  next  before  that  day. 
His  joyons  fttce  did  to  the  world  reveal. 
They  both  nprose  and  took  tbeir  ready 
way 
Unto  the  ehnroh,  their  prayers  to  ap- 
peal." DPXMSSR. 

"  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thns  it  hath  been 
erer  since.  Troth  has  had  concealed  and 
timorous  friends,  who,  keepiojg  their  senti- 
ments to  themselves  or  disclosing  them  only 
to  a  few,  rompHed  with  errors  and  supersti- 
tions which  tney  disliked  and  despised.**— 
JORTiir. 

PRONOUNCE.  Utter.  Articu- 
late.   Deliver. 

Whst  is  given  forth  by  the  voioe  as 


/ 


[proof] 


mere  Bonnd  may  be  nid  to  be  Ut- 
ter bd  (A.  S.  ut,  out,  com  par.  ^tlor). 

What  is  apoken  in  diatinct  syllablea 
ia  ARTicuLATEo(iAt.artVctt/dtiM.  part. 
of  artietUaref  to  artietUaU),  What  ia 
apoken  in  harmonioaa,  proportioned, 
and  austained  articulation  is  Pro- 
wouNCBDy  as  words  or  sentences. 

What  ia  given  forth  by  suatained 

{pronunciation  is  Delivered  (Fr.  c/«- 
ivrer,  to  releate).  Thus  do  these  terms 
grow  upon  one  another,  aa  iound^ 
nflltd>l£tyVMfrdSfBndsp«eeh,  Pronoukcb 
Has  the  general  meaning  of  making 
to  understand  by  meana  of  the  Toioe 
in  articulate  speech.  Man  alone 
uttera  intelligent  speech,  thoueh  some 
birds  can  articulate  syllables  and 
worda.  Difference  of  climate  and 
habit  renders  the  inhabitants  of  one 
'oounti^  almost  incapable  of  pro- 
nounciog  certain  syllaolea  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  yet  practice  will 
overcome  such  difficulties.  The  same 
worda  are  pronounced  differently  in 
different  provinoes  of  a  country,  or  by 
the  educated  and  uneducated. 

"  In  ordor  to  bt  ftiUy  and  Mailj  ander- 
•tood,  the  four  chief  reqaiaitee  Are  a  degree 
of  londnen  of  Toioe,  dittinetneM,  ilowncte, 
and  proprietj  ot  pronunciation,*' — BX.AJB. 

"  The  ashen  beam,  his  power  of  utttranct 

left 
Btill  nnimpafared,  but  ia  the  dost  he  fell.** 

CoWPSB,  lUad, 

"Thexmnst  be  pot  into  his  (the  cate- 
ehiet's)  hands  the  moment  thej  are  capable 
of  artiaUatmg  their  words,  and  their  in- 
•tmrtien  mast  be  pnreiied  with  nnremitting 
diligence."— Biaaop  Portscb. 

PRONOUNCE.    Declarx. 

Aa  applied  to  the  making  known  by 
verbal  utterance.  Declare  denotes 
the  clear  and  positive  assertion  of  a 
thing;  Pronounce  denotes  such  a 
declanttion  aa  rests,  in  some  degree, 
upon  individual  reeponaibilitv.  We 
declare  facts,  intentions,  and  the  like ; 
we  pronounce  aentence,  judgment,  an 
opinion. 

"  Bnt  the  attomej  answered  them  that 
he  is  not  the  (Udarer  of  his  intention  :  he 
most  be  jnd^ed  by  the  book,  bj  his  words, 
more  oertauly  br  the  effect."  —  Slato 
TriaiM, 


DI8CBIMIKATED. 
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'  The  oonfldent  and  pnommeuifMW  school 
of  Aristotle.'*— Baook. 


PROOF.  Testimony.  Evidbncb. 
Deposition. 

Proof  (Fr.  prtuvt,  Lat.  pr)ihare,  to 
ftrove,  approve)  is  use^  in  two  senses : 
1,  any  effort  or  process  which  tends 
to  establiah  a  fact  or  truth;  and  f, 
such  an  amount  of  it  aa  shall  lead  to 
conviction,  and  produce  belief.  Being 
a  simpler  word  than  Testimony  (Lat. 
testimonium,  from  tettit,  a  witneu)  and 
Evidence  (Lat.  aftdentia,  dutinctnest 
in  tpeecfc),itia  uaed  more  generally  of 
the  ordinaiT  facta  of  life.  Evidbncb 
is  a  term  of  higher  dignity,  and  ia  ap- 
plied to  that  which  ia  moral  uid 
intellectoal ;  aa,  the  evidenced  of 
Christianity,  or  ihe  body  of  proo&,  or 
alleged  proofs,  tending  to  establiah 
facta  in  law.  1  estimony  is  strictly  tba 
evidence  of  a  witness  given  upon 
oath.  It  alwava  impliea,  more  or  lesa 
directly,  proots  afforded  by  a  living 
witness,  though  it  is  often  used  of 
unconscious  uiings  in  the  way  of 
analogy^  as,  the  testimony  of  Nature, 
of  conscience,  and  the  like.  Proof  is 
a  plainer  and  strong^er  term  than 
evidence.  Proof  is  positive,  evidence 
may  be  probable,  presumptive,  ques- 
tionable, or  circumstantial.  Proof 
belongs  more  direetlv  to  fiusts ;  evi- 
dence to  truth,  or  what  is  moral  in 
its  nature ;  testimony  to  what  is  per- 
sonal. The  suffering;  of  a  martyr, 
borne  in  penonal  testimony  of  his 
belief,  is  not  conclusive,  though  it  ia 
no  sliffht  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
for  wnich  he  suffers :  it  is  incontest- 
able proof,  where  it  ia  voluntarily 
undergone,  of  hia  own  sincerity. 

Deposition  (Lat.  depMtUmem^  de^ 
position,  as  a  legal  term)  is  the  written 
testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  in 
due  form  of  law,  and  affirmed  or  sworn 
to  by  the  deponent.  In  a  less  techni- 
cal sense  it  is  to  declare  upon  oath,  Mr 
aa  solemnly  bearing  witness. 

"  Seeing  'twas  he  that  made  yon  to  depose^ 
Your  oath,  mj  Lord,  was  friToions  and 
Tain."  Shakespeare. 

"  To  conform  oar  language  more  to  com- 
mon nse,  we  ought  to  diride  argnmeats 
into  demonstrations,  proofs,  and  probabili- 
ties; bj  proofs  meaning  snch  arguments 
from  experienee  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  oppoeition." — HuxB. 

'*  The  dittcnUy  is  when  testtmonies  ron- 
tiadiet  common  e^>erieBce,  and  the  repoi  is 
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•f  Uttorjr  Mid  witnMtM  eluh  with  the 
ordinarj  eoaiM  of  Natort  or  with  out  oa- 
other."— IiOOKK. 


..^ liniflaB  thot  which  demoo- 

atrateft,  nokea  clear,  or  Mccrtains  the  troth 
Of  the  tvrj  ibet  or  point  in  inoe,  either  on 
the  one  lide  or  on  the  other." — BlAOK- 

RUSX. 

PROPAGATE.  Spread.  Circu- 
late.   Diss  BMiN  ATS. 

Of  these,  to  Spread  (A.S.  iprmfan) 
is  the  most  iodetenninRte,  so  thst  the 
rent  mRj  be  regarded  as  modificatioiis 
of  this. 

To  CiRcuLATB  (Lst.  drcttloiv,  U 
maht  etreuiar)  is  to  spread  within  a 
circle  or  jparticalar  area;  as,  ''the 
iiimoar  circalstes,  or  is  ciroulated| 
ihroQgfa  the  town." 

To  DisssMiWATB  (Lat  diiienHndn ; 
thnenf  teed)  is  a  metaphorical  term, 
eonrejing  rather  the  iaea  of  scatter- 
ing and  diffusion  than  that  of  anj  after 
tip-growth. 

This  is  indicated  hy  Propagate 
(Lat.  propigdref  to  propagate,  bymeam 
of  tayert),  A  rumour  is  propagated 
when  man/  in  succession  give  force 
to  it.  Doctrines  are  propagated  when 
those  who  spread  them  succeed  in 
making  them  take  root  Ideas  are 
dissemmated  when  the/  are  largely 
scattered  about,  and,  as  it  were,  sown 
broadcast.  That  which  is  circulated 
is  matter  of  local  and  temporary  inte- 
rest; that  which  is  disseminated  is 
accepted  and  retained ;  that  which  is 
propagated  becomes  deeply  and  Isat- 
ingly  established.  DissEiiiirATx  im- 
plies less  active  and  laborious  effort 
than  Peopaoatv. 

««It  WM  the  nngaler  and  miraenlons 
bletnng  of  the  Qoepel  in  the  hands  of  the 
ftrtt  propaoatort  of  it,  that  there  was  no 
apeeeh  norlanffnage  where  thnr  roiee  was 
not  heard.**— BiBKOP  HtT.Ti, 

"He  ehooaes  a  eosspoar  ef  Tory  ecdiaaiy 
anlettered  men,  bat  very  honest  aaen,  to  he 
the  wiKoeeses  of  Hb  conrersation  and  doo- 
trine :  and  theee  He  designs  for  the  tpreadere 
of  His  religion  thronghont  the  world."— 

BHA.EP. 

"Onr  Qod,  when  heaven  aad  earth  He  did 
create 

Formed  man,  who  should  of  both  partici- 
pate. 

If  enr  lives'  motions  theirs  most  imitate. 

Oar  knowledge,  like  onr  hlood,  most  etrcu- 


**  The  horrid  seeoes  that  ha^  been  _ 
ing  there  have  all  been,  it  hae  been  said, 
bj  the  diseemination  of  snecnlatiTO  notions 
abont  libertj  and  the  rifrnts  of  man  among 
the  aegroee  of  that  island. "^Hoboubt. 

PROPERTY.  QcALiTT.  Attei- 
BUTB.    Accident. 

Propbrtt  (Fr.^mipnei^)is  a  pecu- 
liar quali^.  It  IS  thus  rery  exten- 
sively applied;  as,  the  properties  of 
matter,  which  are^in  some  cases,  per- 
manentj  as  extension,  gravitation,  or 
colour;  transmutattof,  as  shown  in 
chemical  affinities^  as,  for  instance, 
the  exploaiyeness  of  runpowder^  these 
being  accompanied  Dy  cnange  in  the 
substances  themselves;  and  penccp- 
tibUf  that  is,  such  as  produce  affec- 
tions on  sentient  beings,  as  amells, 
poisons. 

QiTAUTT  (Fr.  aualiU,  Lat.  fuattte- 
tem)  is  that  whion  makes,  or  kelps  to 
make,  a  thing  what  it  ia.  It  is  tnere- 
ftre  a  subjective  or  metaphysical 
term;  and  in  metaphysics  qualities 
are  primary  and  seoonaary,  or  neoes- 
sary  to  the  conception  of  a  thing,  anc 
not  so  essential;  as,  whiteness  is  a 
primaiy  quality  of  snow,  and  a  ae- 
condary  quality  of  a  horse. 

Attribute  (Lat  attr^utumf  a  thing 
ateribed,  or  predicated)  is,  more  pro- 
perly, a  penanal  quality^  and  so  is 
mainly  moral,  as  Property  is  mainly 
physical,  and  Qcautt  metaphysical ; 
as,  '*  Justice  and  mercy  are  attributes 
of  God."  We  may  say,  roughly,  that 
Qualities  are  pereeired;  properties^ 
aisoovered;  attributes,  ascribed. 

In  logic  an  Accidbht  (Lat.  ocdT- 
dent,  occKrttrf .  to  happan)  is  a  property 
or  quality  wnich  is  non-esaential  to 
the  thin||f  in  which  it  ooours,  as  black* 
neas  in  mk,  which  may  be  red  or  blue. 
So  the  conditions  of  human  life,  which 
are  not  essential  to  it.  but  forms  in 
which  it  manifests  itself  as  wealth  or 
poverty,  may  be  oalled  the  accidents 
of  existence. 


«( 


What  the  light  is— whether  a  snbatanee 
or  an  aeddent,  whether  of  a  eorpormll  or 
incorporall  natnre— it  is  not  easf  to  deter* 


nunc.  — 


'*  Propertu  is  correctly  a  syaonvm  flbr 
peculiar  qnalitj ;  bnt  it  is  freqnentV  vsed 
as  oo-eztensiTe  with  qnslitf  in  general,"—* 
6ui  W.  Hamilton. 
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'*  Hnmility  sad  Patience,  Indiutrj  •nd 
Tempennce,  are  ytrj  often  the  good  quaU- 
tiei  of  a  poor  man." — Adduoh. 

'*  Bat  mercy  is  abore  this  sceptr'd  swaj; 
It  is  an  aUribuU  to  God  Himself." 


It  may  be  added  that  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  attributes  of  any  but  great  per- 
flona  or  personificatioiu ;  while  we 
speak  of  tne  properties  of  brute  matter, 
and  the  qualities  eren  of  the  com- 
monest men. 

PROPORTION.    Rati.    Ratio. 

Proportion  (Lat  proportionem)  is 
the  relation  or  adaptation  of  one  por- 
tion to  another  or  to  the  whole  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  quantity,  and 
IS  a  term  of  greater  dignity  than  the 
others,  being  employed,  not  of  mere 
quantity  only,  but  or  such  quantity  as 
relates  to  truth,  justice,  or  artistic 
impression. 

Ratb  (Lat.  rXtam^  sc.  partsmy  a 
nckoned  part)  is  an  established  por- 
tion or  measure,  a  fixed  allowance. 
Proportion  is  a  Jixed  ralue ;  rate  is 
a  concurrent  value;  and  is  thus  em- 
ployed of  morement  or  continuous  pro- 
portion. ''At  the  rate  or  running  value 
or  proportion  of  six  miles  an  nour." 
Ratio  is  only  employed  of  the  r$latipn 
which  one  quantity  or  magnitude  has 
to  another ;  for  instance,  as  two  is  to 
four,  so  is  four  to  eight;  as  two  is  to 
aix,  so  is  six  to  eighteen,  and  the  like. 

"  jyoportion  Is  the  measina  of  NlatiT* 
qnaatitj.'*~BultKX. 

"  Nor  will  the  purity  wUeh  Is  iiiMparable 
irom  it  arer  lat  as  know  what  the  vast  and 
sinking  expenses  of  lewdness  and  aneleaa- 
nees  arc.  In  a  word,  it  b  riee  only  that  is 
the  rhargeable  thing ;  it  isoaly  shame  and 
repentance  that  men  baj  at  sneh  oostJj 
rates:"— Sharp. 

PROPOSAL.  Proposition. 
Ovrrtttrx. 

These  terms  represent  two  aspects 
of  the  word  propose— that  is,  to  tet 
forth  (Lat.  propanSnf).  A  Proposal 
is  soBiething  set  forth,  or  laid  down 
before  another  ibr  consideration.  A 
Proposition  is  something  laid  down 
in  words  simply— an  affirmation  or 
<lental.  that  is,  k>^cally,'^-«ny  asser- 
tion ot  the  connexion  or  disoouexion 
of  two  terms  being  a  proposition, 


affirmatiTe  or  nmtire  The  .,erms 
are  often  confounded.  But  it  is  alto 
true  that  the  same  thing  may  be  called 
a  proposal  and  a  proposition,  accord- 
ing to  the  riew  taken  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  statement  is  a  proposition;  a 
statement  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration is  a  proposal  w> :  yet  there 
seems  also  a  further  difference  in 
usage;  Proposition  being  used  for 
something  to  b$  diliberaUd  upon  ;  Pro- 
POSAL,  something  to  bo  dono. 

"  Spare  that  propooal,  fhther !  spam  the 

troable 
Of  that  soliciution."  MiLTOV. 

'*  If  a  propotUion  aseribinff  the  natnra  of 
things  has  an  indefinite  sabject,  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  esteemed  aaiTersal  in  its  propo- 
sitional  sense."— Watts,  Loffie, 

An  OvERTURB  (Fr.  ouverturo,  an 
cptning)  is  literally  an  opening  up  or 
commencement. 

A  Proposal  (Fr.  propomr)  is  a 
thine  put  forth  or  forward,  and  speei- 
fically  for  consideration,  that  is  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  another 
party.  A  proposal  is  always  with  a 
▼iew  to  action.  An  overture  is  less 
definite,  the  end  being  often  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  A  friendly 
word,  for  instance,  towards  one 
from  whom  we  had  been  estraaj^ed 
would  be  an  overture  of  reoonciliatiOB. 
The  force  of  Proposal  lies  in  the  thing 
proposed,  which  must  deoend  for  its 
acceptance  on  the  desirableness  of  it. 
The  force  of  Otsrturx  lies  in  the  per- 
son making  it  and  the  &ot  that  it  nas 
been  made.  Individual  feeling  or 
judgment  operates  in  prompting  aa 
overture  which  is  always  connected 
closely  with  one's  own  stats,  interest, 
or  desire,  while  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  proposal  for  anotner  s  sake  alto- 
getner,  Ovxrturx  implies  some  ante- 
cedent relation  between  the  parties 
out  of  which  the  overture  springs,  and 
to  some  point  connected  with  which 
one  of  the  two  parties  is  prompted  to 
give  expression.  AooordinglT,  an 
overture  is  not  only  as  reguds  the 
movement  of  the  pu^  making  it,  but 
also  the  matter  as  it  ties  between  the 
two  initiating,  while  the  proposal  ii 
final.  The  overture  is  to  lead  to  some- 
thing beyond.  The  proposal  is  itself 
the  end.    Hence  an  overture  might  in 
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Bumj  oases  be  defined  as  an  initiatory 
proposal. 

PROPOSE.    Ottmm,    Purposb. 

The  meaning  of  Proposk  has  been 
parti  J  considered  under  Proposal. 
To  propose  and  to  Oppsr  TLst.  offem^ 
to  prumtfarwardyhoth  relate  to  prac- 
tical afiairs.    We  propose  for  consi- 
deration; we  offer  Tor  acceptance.  In 
argument,  to  propose  a  remark,  would 
mean,  to  laj  it  oown  for  deliberation 
or  discussion  on  its  own  merits;  to 
offer  a  remark,  would  mean,  to  pre- 
sent it  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  as 
felerant  or  irreleTant.  ToOppsRCom- 
monlj  im^es  a  single  undivided  in- 
terest ;  toPROPOsB  implies  complex  or 
common  interests.   Where  one  person 
is  concerned,  we  offer,  or  where  man/ 
are  as  one  in  community  of  condition. 
Where  many  are  concerned,  we  pro- 
pose.   No  two  terms  are  more  com- 
monly confounded  than  Purpose  and 
Propose;    but  the    former   denotes 
a  settled,  the  latter,  a  contingent, 
state  of  mind.   I  propose  to  do  some- 
thing, if  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my 
mtnd.    I  purpose  when  I  have  made 
it  up.    Yet  the  words  Purposs  and 
Proposc  might  often  be  used  indif- 
ferentiy,  provided  it  be  remembered 
that  Uiey  express  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thmg.    I  purpose  to  do  a 
thing  when  I  nave  formed  a  practical 
intention  to  do  it.    I  propose  to  do  it 
when  I  recognise  it  as  a  dfesig^  which 
I  shall  carry  out,  provided  that  no- 
thing should  occur  to  hinder  or  deter 
me.    See  Offer. 

"  But  I  shoiild  ill  beoome  this  throne,  O 

peers. 
And  this  imperial  sorerelgnty,  adomed 
With  splendonr,'  srmed  wiUi   puwer,  if 

wMghi  propoMed, 
And  Jndged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difflcnity  or  danger,  conld  deter 
He  from  attempting/  MiLTOV. 


•# 


The  ship  a  naked  helpless  hall  is  left ; 
Fore*d  round   and  round,  she  quits  her 

pnrpoted  waj, 
And  Doonds  nacertain  o'er  the  swelling 

RoWK*  Larcoii. 


PROROGUE.    Adjourn. 

Prorogu  b  is  a  legislative  term  (  Lat. 
pr0r9fni«,  in  the  sense  of  asking  the 
people's  consent  to  a  law,  &c.)  and 


only  applied  to  national  legislative 
sembUes. 

Adjourn  (Fr.  ajowmer.  Low  lAt. 
adfoumaref  Brachbt)  is  employed  of 
ordinary  deliberative  meetings. 

**  By  the  king's  anthoritj  alone  and  by 
Ms  writs  are  they  (the  two  houses  of  peers 
and  commons)  assembled  and  bj  him  alone 
ai«  they  prtmmml  and  dissolTed,  but  each 
house  maj  adjourn  itself.**— ^B▲cov. 

PROSPERITY.        Wblfarb. 

Well-bbino. 

Wblparr  and  Wbll-bbino  are  ab- 
stract terms. 

pROSPBRiTY  (Lat.  prMMtatem)  is 
a  relative  term.  It  is  wel mre  recazded 
as  the  successful  issue  of  conoaet  in 
the  acquisition  of  material  goods,  and 
such  estimation  as  is  (bunded  upon 
the  possession  of  them.  Success  and 
progress  are  involved  in  the  idea  of 
prosperity.  Welfare  is  not  so  high  a 
term  as  well-being ;  welfare  denotes 
a  sufficiency  of  material  goods ;  well- 
being  denotes  that  it  is  well  with  the 
whole  nature f  moral  as  well  as  bodil  v ; 
as,  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being,  though  not  to  the  welfare  of 
a  man,  to  which  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
often  opposed.  Well-being  is  more 
commonfy  used  of  persons  collectively. 
Welfare  personally.  The  welfare  of 
an  individual,  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity. 

**  Progperity  Is  hut  a  bad  nurse  to  -rirtue, 
a  nurse  which  is  like  to  starve  it  in  its  in- 
fan«]r,  and  to  spoil  it  in  its  growth.*^ 

I     BOUTK. 

"  Therafors,  hir  damsel,  be  7«  well  aware. 
Lest  that  too  fisr  ye  have   jour  sorrew 

sought* 
Yon  and  your  country  both  I  wish  weifsrep 
And  honour  both,  for  eaeh  of  other  worthy 

are."  Spkicsbr. 

'*  A  necessity,  indeed,  of  fitness,  that  is, 
that  things  cowd  not  haTO  been  otherwise 
than  thej  are  without  diminishing  the 
beauty,  order,  and  well-being  of  the  whole, 
there  may  be,  and.  as  far  as  we  can  compre- 
hend, there  ce^rtainly  is.**— Clarks. 

PROSPEROUS.    FoRTuwATE. 

The  man  is  FoRTUNATB(Lat^0rtuii«- 
ttu)  whose  welfare  was  unlocked  for ; 
Prospbrous.  whose  welfare  was 
matter  of  hope  and  effort.  Good 
fortune  comes;  but  proaperitv  is, 
partly,  at  least,  earned,  though  not 
of  necessity  honestly  and  well  earned. 


[pbovebb] 
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AmoBgtt  mea,  thoM  who  an  pmptr- 
muly  w^jiut  ar*  entitled  to  panegTirio ;  but 
afflicted  Tirtoe  is  inadentlr  stabbed  with  all 
manner  of  reproaehet/'—DBTDKir,  Jvatmal, 

"  For  flnt  with  words,  neartr  admira> 
tion  than  likinff,  she  wonld  extol  his  ezueU 
leacea,  the  goocQioeas  ofhis  shape,  the  power 
of  his  wit,  the  raliantness  of  his  eonrmge* 
theybrewMoteiMss  of  his  saocsss6s."—8iP- 
laitAteadia, 

PROVERB.   Aphorism.  Apoph- 

THEOM.    Byword.    Axiom.  Maxim. 

Sating.    Aoaox.     Saw.  Truism, 
principls. 

The  term  Proverb  (Lat  vrostf^ 
hium)  is  emplojed  with  eonsiaermble 
iBtitade  of  meaning,  is  equivalent  to 
anj  saying  wbieh  is  frequently  re- 
peated^espeeially  one  forcibly  express 
ing  some  practical  troth,  the  result 
or  ezperienee  or  observation.  It  is 
''  one  man's  wit  and  many  men's  wis- 
dom." It  had  of  old  attached  to  it  the 
idea  of  mystical  value,  and  hence 
came  to  sienify  something  difficult  to 
understana ;  as,  ''  His  msciplea  said 
unto  Him,  ho^  now  speakest  Thou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  fnmtrbJ* 

"The  pnmarh  is  trae,  that  Ugbt  gains 
make  hearj  purses,  for  light  gains  eome 
often,  great  gains  now  and  then.**— Baoov. 

Aphorism  (Or.  4^i«>U(y  a  lif^Ni- 
fion)  differs  from  Provsrb  m  relating 
to  abstract  truth  rather  than  to  prac- 
tical matten.  The  aphorisms  of^ip- 
poerates  defined  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  An  aphorism  may  be  defined 
as  tlie  substance  of  a  doctrine.  The 
characteristic  of  an  aphorism  seems  to 
be  the  divproportion  Detween  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression  uid  the  rich- 
ness of  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  it. 

"That  apkoritm  of  the  wise  man, ' The 
desire  of  the  slothlhl  killeth  him.  for  his 
hands  refuse  to  labour.'  **— Babbow. 

Apopbtbxom  (Gr.  itti^ty/ui)  is  a 
terse,  concise  saying,  of  a  sententious 
character.  The  apophthegm  is  in 
common  what  the  aphorism  is  in 
higher  matters.  It  is  a  saying  che- 
risned  for  its  aptness,  effectiveness, 
and  truth ;  as  in  the  definition  of  pro- 
verb given  above.  An  apophthe^ 
is  a  memorable  saving  emanating 
frem  energetic  thought. 

"In  a  namerons  coUeotioo  of  our  8^ 
▼iour^s  apopkthegma,  many  of  them  refer- 
ring to  soBOix  preoepts  of  the  Jewish  law. 


tiiere  is  not  to  be  found  an  example  of 
sophistrf,  or  of  Mse  snbtiltjr,  or  of  aaj- 
thmg  i^iiproaching  thereanto."^  Palxt. 

Byword  originally  meant  little 
more  than  a  common  saying,  whether 
expressed  by  a  single  term  or  in  more 
than  one.  It  has  taken  to  itself  in 
later  times  a  contemptuous  significa- 
tion, as  if  what  is  frequentlv  named 
were  a  thing  of  meanness  or  derision ; 
something  the  fiuniliarity  of  whose 
mention  has  bred  contempt. 

"  I  agree  with  him  taWf  in  the  last,  and 
if  I  were  foroed  to  allow  the  first,  I  should 
still  think,  with  our  old  coarse  byword, 
th»t  the  same  power  whieh  f^nisned  all 
their  restorateurs  sent  also  their  present 
eooks."— BuBKX. 

An  Axiom  (Gr.  a^lmiJM)  is  some- 
thing which  is  claimed  to  be  conceded 
as  'a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
differs,  however,  firom  Truism,  in 
being  a  foundation  of  argument,  wnich 
a  truism  is  not.  Moreover,  truism  be- 
longs to  morals;  axiom,  to  science.  The 
axiom  is  a  cardinal  verity,  which  is 
appreciated  by  any  understanding 
which  is  in  a  normal  and  sound 
state. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions  whirh, 
under  the  name  of  maxima  and  axiomg, 
have  passed  fhr  prineiplee  of  sdenee."— 
LOOJUL 


"  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  bi< 
own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it 
will  be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer 
cooelnsions  whieh,  in  one  sense,  shall  be 
true,  and  in  another,  false,  at  once  seeming 
paradoses  and  mantfsst<nu«m«.'*— Bkbkx- 
LXT. 

Maxim  (Lat.  nuaima^  ui.  sniten- 
ttarusiy  graateff,  r.s.  wtdsit,  mott  ^enc- 
ral  of  nropontiont)  is  an  established 
principle  or  proposition  in  matters  of 
practical  truth;  its  characteristic  is 
the  authority  with  which  it  is  invested, 
so  that  it  mav  be  appealed  to  retro- 
spectively. It  is  a  guide  and  rule  of 
conduct.  It  is  abstract  and  specula- 
tive, though  founded  upon  ooservs- 
tion  and  experience ;  so  differing  from 
Principlx  (Lat.  princtpiumf  a  begin- 
nings a  prine^U)  which  carries  know- 
ledge with  it^  and  is  applicable  to 
action  as  a  ^ide  or  basis  of  proceed- 
ing. A  pnnciple  is  a  fun(£unental 
truth,  or  comprehensive  law,  from 
whien  others  are  derived,  or  on  which 
they  are  founded.  Sss  Doctrivi.. 

11 
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"■A  good  jniticipU  not  rightly  andet- 
stood  mtkj  prvTO  m  hnrtfal  m  a  bad.'*— 

MiLTOH. 

It  mar  be  obserred,  generaUy,  that 
prinoiplea  ai«  laat  in"  &  ordef  of  in- 
raati^tion,  and  fint  in  the  order  of 
practioe.  They  are  arrired  at  by 
analyiftis,  and  when  found  beeome 
baaea  or  atarting-pointa  for  action  or 
scientific  inqainr.  A  Saying  and  a 
Saw  are  probabfy  etpnologicaUy  con- 
nected, and  repreamt,  the  former  the 
more  philoaopnical,  the  latter,  the 
more  mlgar  aspect  of  a  proTerb.  A 
wiae  *'  aaw,"  for  inatanoe,  has  become 
an  expression  somewhat  aatirical,  to 
denote  the  aiming  at  the  sententious 
in  that  which  is  really  commonplace. 

Adaob  (liat.  dddgium)  represents 
in  proTerbs  the  aspect  of  their  long 
establishment;  as  Maxim,  their  au- 
thority; and  pROVBRB,  their  com- 
monness. Hence  we  commonly  find 
the  word  counled  with  some  adjective 
expressiTe  or  this:  '*  the  old  adage," 
or  the  like ;  as,  the  common  proverb ; 
the  vulgar  saw ;  the  excellent  saving ; 
the  incontrovertible  maxim;  tne  es- 
tablished or  universal  principle.  The 
adage  has  more  merit  at  a  mying  than 
the  proverb.  The  proverb  is  popular, 
familiar,  and  full  of  common  sense. 
The  adage  gives  to  the  same  thing 
point  and  cleverness,  and  peculiar 
turn  of  expression,  antithetical  or 
otherwise.  Hence  a  proverb  may  be 
coarse  and  vulnr.  In  that  case  it 
would  not  be  called  an  adage. 

"  SoTore  to  eonnuv,  oarawt  to  adriao. 
And  with  old  »awt  the  presont  ue  ehss- 
tiM.**  Fraxcis,  Horaoe, 

"  It  WM  a  eomnon  mtjfm§  with  him,  thnt 
sneh  nltcreatioMi  were  for  a  logician  and 
not  merel/  for  a   philosopher. — Six  T. 

MORX. 

The  term  Sayiko,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  much  autho- 
rity, and  is  often  the  habitual  expres- 
sion of  an  individual  only.  ''Two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  aame  time,"  is  an  example  of 
an  axiom.  "  Know  thyself."  is  a 
maxim.  ''He  who  hurts  tnee  in- 
structs thee,"  is  an  ancient  adage. 
When  Leonidas  was  asked  why  brave 
men  preferred  honour  to  life,  nis  an- 
swer was  an  spophthegm: "  Because," 
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■aid  he,  "life  oomes  from  fortune, 
but  honour  oomes  from  rirtne."  It 
was  an  aphorism  of  Hippocratea, "  The 
virtue  ot  remedies  is  m  assisting  na- 
ture." "The  dog  returns  to  his 
vomit,"  is  a  proverb. 

"The  antitbetie  paralleliam  girce  aa 
acotenoM  and  foree  to  adag—  and  moral 
•entencet,  and  therefore  aboniids  in  Solo- 
mon** ProTerbe.'*— LowTS. 

PROVIDENCE.    PxuDiHcx. 

These  words  are  etymolorically 
identical  (  Lat.  frovidtntiay  pruSentia ; 
prudMnt  being  a  contracted  form  of  pro- 
o)Um«),  but  Proviosvcc  is  a  faaoit; 
Prudrncx,  a  quality.  Hence  the  first 
mav  be  employed  ox  the  inferior  ani- 
mala ;  the  latter,  only  of  men.  Pro- 
vtDSNCB  ia  more  restncted  than  Prv 
DENCE,  for  it  is  directed  only  to  the 
supplying  of  needful  wants,  or  the 
making  preparation  a^inst  want, 
danger,  or  necessity;  while  Prudence 
is  applicable  to  everything  which  be- 
lonei  to  our  interesta,  even  of  the 
highest  kind.  Prudence  is  rather 
contemplative,  and  guards;  provi- 
danoe  is  active,  and  antieipatea. 

**  Yet,  bj  experienee  tanght,  we  know  how 

good. 
And  of  onr  sood  and  of  onr  dignity 
How  proviumt  He  ia."  MiLTOX. 

"  Onr  ble«ed  flarionr  haTing  prefaced 
concerning  pndeneet  add*  to  the  intMrity 
of  the  precept,  and  for  the  oondnet  or  onr 
religion,  that  we  be  simple  at  well  at  pm- 
detU,  innocent  as  well  aa  wary.**«>Bianop 
TayloRw 

PROVINCIALISM.  Solecibm. 
Barbarism. 

A  PROviifciALisM  (I<at.  previwda, 
an  outlying  eountrjftubjugaM  to  Rome, 
a  orooinct)  is  an  expression  or  mode 
or  speaking  which  msrks  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  or  more  refined 
centre  of  a  communitj  or  nation.  The 
style  is  simply  unpolished. 

A  Solecism  (Gr,  nXwur/Ak)  is  said 
to  mean  a  corruption  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Athenian 
Asiatic  colonies  of  Soli  in  Cilicia.  It 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  grammatical 
rule,  or  the  inversion  or  contradic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
laws  of  thought. 

I       A  Barbarism  (fir,  f^xfikf^TftA;)  is 
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an  expretfion  not  only  foreign  to  a 
language^  but  uncongenial  to  its 
atracture  and  modes,  exhibiting  in 
its  character  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  its  genius  and  the  modes  on 
which  its  language  proceeds.  John- 
son sajs : ''  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one 
word,  a  solecism  must  be  of  more," 
upon  the  authori^  of  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, who  hao  made  the  same  dis- 
tinction. By  a  further  extension  of 
the  term.  Solecism,  like  BARBARXsai, 
has  been  made  applicable  to  what  is 
unrefined  or  irregular  in  mannen.  The 
barbarism  offenos  against  taste  and 
usage,  the  solecism  against  rule  and 
law,  tiie  provincialism  against  culture 
and  refinement. 

PROXY.    Substitute. 

The  Proxy  (i.«.  Procuracy,  Lat. 
prdcwratianem,  the  office  of  the  procura- 
tor^ or  proctor)  is  always  personal. 

The  Substitute  (Lat.  tubsiitusre, 
to  place  inttmdy  part.  aube£UutuM)  may 
be  personal  or  otherwise.  The  proxy 
is  an  agent,  the  substitute  either  an 
agent  or  an  instrument.  Hence, 
where  both  sre  persons,  more  repre* 
sentative  independence  of  action  is 
implied  in  Proxy  than  in  SussTrruTB. 
The  pleader  appears  by  proxy.  The 
conscript  is  sometimes  allowed  to  pay 
money  for  a  substitute.  It  may  bie 
obserred  that  a  substitute  properly, 
implies  the  antecedent  existence,  not 
on^  the  analogous  use,  of  the  tning 
itself;  so  that  De  Quincev's  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  questionable,  that  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  ladies  wore 
masks  as  *'  a  nibtlitute  for  the  modem 
parasoL" 

PRUDENT.    Prudbhtial. 

We  use  pRUDXNT  of  character  and 
conduct ;  PRuqBNTiAL,of  the  motives 
of  conduct.  Hence,  a  prudent  course ; 
prudential  morality ;  tnat  is.  morality 
which  is  founded  upon  the  tneory  that 
virtue  is  safer  than  vice.  Prud  ent  is 
exbibiting  the  moral  quality  of  pru- 
dence. Prudential  is  actuated  by 
nothing  higher  than  prudence. 

*'  I  know  not  how  any  honeat  man  can 
charge  his  eonadence  in  prudentialh  oea- 
aifing  at  anch  falsities.'*— MoBK,  On  En. 
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PUNISHMENT.  Chastisembitt. 

Chastisbmbitt  (O.  Fr.  ehtutier)  is 
administered  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted a  hnltf  to  prerent  him  from 
falling  again  into  the  same  offence. 

Punishment  (Fr.  pttmV)is  visited 
on  him  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
by  way  of  expiation  snd  example. 
Qiildren  are  chastised  by  their  pa- 
rents, malefactors  punished  by  the 
judge.  Chastisement,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  rare ;  punishment,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  severe.  Chastisement 
should  be  dispensed  temperately, 
punishment  prdportionately.  Reti- 
gion  teaches  us  that  the  Almighty,  as 
a  Father,  chastises  us  in  this  lira  as 
children,  that  we  may  not  be  punished 
by  Him  as  our  Judge  m  the  life  to  come. 
He  who  chastises  is  in  some  sort  a 
superior  with  power  of  controL  He 
who  punishes  may  be  an  equal,  an  in- 
ferior, or  even  one's  self.  Circum- 
stances may  punish,  or  the  offenoe 
may  draw  after  it  consequences 
which  may  make  it  its  own  punish- 
ment. Parents  whg  are  too  indul- 
gent to  chastise  their  children  are 
sometimes  punished  for  it  in  the  in- 
gratitude and  rebellion  of  the  same 
children.  Politicalpunishmentsshoold 
be  severe  only  in  tnose  cases  in  which 
the  crime  tends  to  the  disorder  and 
ruin  of  the  State.  Freqaent  chastise- 
ments lead  commonly  to  no  better 
end  than  a  disgust  of  virtue. 

PURGE.    Purify. 

PuBOE  is  to  make  pure  (Lat  pur- 
gore)  ^  to  Purify  CLaU  pMjyeare)  is 
to  bnng  back  a  thing  to  its  proper 
purity.  We  purge  by  taking  away 
what  is  foul,  nurtful,  or  obstructive, 
especially  in  conglomeration  of  foreign 
substances.  To  purifjr  is  to  dissipate, 
remove,  or  destroy  what  there  is  bad, 
vicious,  or  foul  in  the  substance  ot 
the  thing  itself.  The  fire  purifies  the 
metal,  the  winds  purify  the  air. 
Pure  and  wholesome  principles  purify 
the  morals,  the  acuons,  the  mten- 
tions,  the  mind. 

PURSUE.    Pbosecutb. 

These  words  sre  etymologically  the 
samew  the  former  coming  to  us,  me- 
diately, through  the  French  pourjuivn 
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(i^.  IM.  proriSTuAv:  Bricbst);  the 
Utter,  directly,  from  the  Let.  prvte^itt, 
pert.  friOeuhUf  to  marmt.  As  sp* 
ptUed  to  proceeiee  or  mental  tppUc»- 
tion,  they  differ  refy  aUd^htly;  hat 
Puuux  eeems  rather  more  to  heloiig 
to  geperel,  Prosbcuts,  to  specific, 
iiiTestiKations  or  undertakings.  So 
we  oammonlr  say,  to  pursue  one's 
stadies(indeniiitely)^  but  (definitely) 
to  prosecute  a  particular  subject  of 
inmiiry.  There  seems  also  a  further 
dimrenoe.  Pubsub  is  applicable  to 
the  guiding  principle.  Prosecutb  to 
the  subject-matter.  'We  pursue  a  line 
of  inquiry  or  given  instructionsi  we 
prosecute  an  investigation  itself,  or  a 
work.  We  pursue  an  intention,  we 
prosecute  an  undertaking. 

"Th*  eoneluioii  wUeh  I  dy»w  from 
these  premisM  jnmuaiU  to  the  qoerr  laid 
down  UfUuU  the  learned  doctor  in  oundemn- 
incArine  hat  impfa'dtlj  condemned  him- 
•eB'.'*->WATBSZiA]n>. 

"  She  was  no  whit  thereby  discouraged 
From  proaieMtmg  ef  her  flrst  intent." 


PUSH.  Shovb.  Thrust.  Propbl. 

All  these  words  denote  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body,  but  differ  as  to  the 


Push  (Fr.  miuMr,  to  thruttf  Lat. 
puisdrs)  IS  inaefinite.  It  may  mean 
to  press  against  with  force,  with  or 
witnout  producing  change  of  place  in 
the  object. 

To  Shovb  (A.  S.  aeetfan)  is  to 
drive  along,  and  so  implies  a  change 
of  position;  the  action  being  by 
graauallv  inereasm^  force  or  pressure, 
and  not  by  sudden  unpulse,  especially 
by  causing  it  to  slide  or  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body. 

Thrvst  (led.  thrysta,  to  press, 
thrust)  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
a  definite  line  of  movement  or  a  point 
of  contact  is  supposed.  We  push  per- 
sons :  we  thrust  at  them  in  cases  in 
whicn  a  line  of  aim,  especially  with 
iome  weapon,  is  contemplated. 

Propbl  (Lat.  jn-bpeUiref  to  drive 
forwards)  denotes  a  more  equable  or 
regulated  application  of  force,  com- 
monly also  sustained,  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  along  a  given  course  or 
line  of  movement,  and  so  is  often 
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used  in  speaking  of  the  scientific  up* 
plication  of  power  to  locomotion. 

PUTREFY.    Rot.    Corrupt. 

These  terms  mav  be  taken  in  the 
following  order:  Corrupt  (Lat.  cer- 
ntrnpere,  to  deetroif.to  spoil,  part,  oer- 
ruptut ),  PuTRBPY  (Lat.  pittf^ori),  and 
Rot  (A.  S.  notiafi),  to  express  the 
diffiBrent  stages  of  decomposition  ol 
omniied  boidies.  The  first^  that  in 
which  the  form  as  seen  in  lifis  is  be* 
nnning  to  be  marred;  the  second, 
that  in  which  it  decays  offensively ; 
and  the  last,  that  in  which  its  particles 
cease  to  conera  and  benn  to  mingle 
with  foreirn  matter.  The  verb  eor» 
rujft  is  selaom  used  now  in  an  intran- 
sitive sense.    Formerly  this  use 


more   common,   as   by  Bacon,    but 
always  rare. 

"Thoagh  this  aetino  uf  pvtreihetiea 
eomee  the  nearest  to  animal  digestion,  it  s» 
Ikr  differs  from  it  that  the  salts  and  oiJs  aie 
only  detained  in  the  animal  body  eo  lens  aa 
tluy  remain  benign  and  friendlj  to  it  Tovt 
as  soon  as  they  pStr^  entirely,  are  either 
thrown  off  or  most  piodnee  mortal  distem- 
per8."-^/LRBUTHiiroT. 

**  Lire  the  brate 
Sinee  as  the  bmte  we  die,  the  scorn  of  maa» 
Of  godlike  man,  to  rerel  and  to  rot.'* 

rouso. 

"  OnrupUon  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  * 
— Baoor. 


Q 


QUALIFIED.    CoMPBTBin. 

EMTrrLBD. 

A  man  is  Qualified  (L.  Lat. 
yua^ticart,  to  moko,  of  such  and 
such  qvalitif)  for  a  task  when  his 
powers,  either  by  training  or  by  na- 
ture, have  a  special  aptitude  for  that 
task. 

A  man  is  Competent  (Lat.  com- 
pUVtre,  to  smt,  to  he  quaiyUd)  to  such  a 
task  when  he  has  simply  the  natural 
powers,  so  that  after-training  may  be 
added.  Hence  qualification  is  compe- 
tency specificallv  developed.  It  follows 
that  a  man  mav  be  competent  without 
being  qualifiea,  inasmuch  as  compe- 
tency regards  native  powers ;  qualifi- 
cation, artificial  acouirements.  But 
qualification   extends    even   beyond 


J 
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ihia ;  and,  while  eompeteno j  always 
belongs  to  inherent  pNOwer,  qualifica- 
tion sometimes  denotes  such  poweis 
•8  ars  altogether  extraneous  to  the  in- 
dividualf  and  come  to  him  from  with- 
out, or  are  conferred  upon  him.  The 
fulfilment  of  any  neeessary  condition 
whatever  is,  so  uur,  a  qualification.  So 
that  we  speak  of  persons  as  qualified 
by  their  age  to  hold  certain  offices. 

EiiTiTLKn   (prefix   eti-   and    Lat. 

UttUtttf  a  titU)  denotes  an  asacrtire 
kind  of  qualification ;  that  is,  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  not  only  of  fitness  but  of 
priTilege,  and  denotes  the  condition 
to  claim  with  success. 

"  The  tnw  reMon  of  rfqniring  any  quali- 
^cation  with  r«g»rd  to  property  in  Toters  is 
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to  tfzelnd*  meh  persona  m  mre  in  so  mean  a 
eitnation  that  tnerare  esteemed  to  hare  no 
will  of  their  own.^— Blacxstohs. 

"  Bnt  the  BoHniane,  who  coadnded  that 
this  was  not  that,  boeawe  they  knew  not 
liow  it  eonld  be  tbvs,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
proved for  their  eseeee  in  the  inqnirice  of 
xeason,  not  where  the  if  not  a  eompetatt 
Jttdge,  bnt  where  she  is  not  eompetently  in- 
•stmeted."— Bishop  Tatlob. 

"  EKtUUmg  thmnselTes  to  a  contemp- 
tnoQs  meroy  by  a  displaj  of  their  imbedlitj 
«ad  meanness.'*— BuMUL 


QUARREL.  DTrPBKSNCB.  Dis- 
ruTB.  Altbbcatiow.  Aptbay  er 
Frat.    Fbud.    Bkoxl.    Brawl. 

A  QuARRBL  ^0.  Fr.  ^uerele,  Lat. 
^pUrUa,  a eompinnt)iM  rague,  general, 
And  indefinite.  Any  angnr  contest, 
•confined,  however,  to  wotos,  may  be 
called  a  quarrel.  The  etymological 
force  of  the  word,  however,  so  fiir 
survives,  that  a  quarrel  always  pre- 
'aumes  a  wrong,  or  noond  of  com- 
plaint of  some  kina.  Hence  the 
phrase,  ''tu  pick  a  quarrel,"  meaning 
to  seek  wilfully  that  occasion  of  con- 
test which  does  not  readily  present 
itself.  By  an  extension  of  meaning, 
the  Terb  to  quaml  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters in  whien  no  question  of  right  at 
all  is  concerned,  and  so  denotes  little 
more  than  aetively  to  complain,  as  in 
the  phrase,  ''to  quarrel  with  one's 
iood  \"  or  to  find  fault,  as, ''  to  quarrel 
with  a  slight  mistake.  Sharpneas  of 
temper  is  the  usual  cause  of  quarrels 
in  which  there  is  commonly  more 
irritation  than  hatrsd. 

"  If  upon  a  saddea  quami  twe  psrsons 


fight,  and  one  of  thsn  kills  the  other,  this 
is  manslanghter.**— BlaoxSTOHX. 

DiFPBRBNCB  (Lat  differentia)  is 
employed  of  personal  matters  of 
minor  consequence.  It  is  used  both 
for  the  dissimilarity  of  opinion  or  feel- 
ing and  for  the  manifestation  of  it. 
Differences  between  persons  are  com- 
monly caused  by  a  collision  of  in- 
terests. 

A  Dispute  (Lat.  diiptttorf,  to  dio- 
cuss)  is  a  difference  more  or  less  strong 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  argument 
and  the  expression  of  opponent  views 
or  claims.  Difference  of  opinion  is 
the  common  cause  of  dispute.  Verbal 
disputes  are  often  prolonged  by  ob- 
stinacy and  inattention  to  the  just 
value  of  terms.  It  may  be  upon  a 
point  external  to  both  parties.  It 
closely  resembles  Altbrcatioii  (Lat. 
altercutionem,  a  debating ,  wrafigjtng), 
which  is  literally  the  alternate  ex- 
pression of  fieelinn  of  difference.  Al- 
tercations properly  involve  but  two 
persons ;  while  disputes  may  involve 
many.  An  altercation  is  a  wordv 
dispute,  into  which  are  introduced  id- 
temper  and  personalitiea. 

"  Ooght  lesMT  difere/teet  altogether  to 
divide  and  estrange  those  firom  one  another 
whom  sneh  ancient  and  saered  hoods 
imiteP"~BLAlR. 

"  I  here,  in  this  pisee,  make  this  oftr  to 
them,  that  if  I  (Fkynne)  may  be  admitted  a 
lUr  dttpuU  on  Ikir  terms  fsrmj  eaose,  that 
I  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make  the 
challenge,  against  all  the  prelates  in  the 
kiiuE's  doBoinions,  and  against  all  the  prelates 
in  Christendom,  let  them  take  in  the  Pope 
and  all  to  help  them,  that  their  ealling  is 
not  Jars  divino."— Slate  TriaU, 

**  When  Jasob  abruptly  left  the  hoase  of 
his  ftither-ia-law  Laboa,  and  was  porsaed 
and  overtaken  bj  him,  a  warm  aUireation 
took  plaee."— Ooupiv. 

Apprat  or  Frat  (O.  Fr.  effroifer,  to 
firighUn,  from  a  supposed  LaL  cr/HjgiU- 
are)  is  literally  to  cause  to  turn  cold, 
or  to  cause  to  fear.  In  this  case  thequar- 
relisofapu^Zie  nature,andhascess(edto 
be  a  matter  of  mere  words.  Hence  it 
has  been  defined  by  Blackstone,  **  The 
fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others." 

*'  The  Provost  of  Bdinbnrgh,  Us  son,  and 
several  eitisens  of  dlstiaetion  were  killed  in 
the  frojf.  "—BoBXRTSOX. 

A  FxuD  (A.  8.  faehU)  is  properly 
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A  combination  of  kindred  to  ft^eng^ 
injuries  or  insalts,  which  in  unciri- 
lized  times  extended  from  the  offenders 
on  either  side  to  their  kith  and  kin, 
and  tended  to  perpetuate  itself  for 
g;eneration8.  Hence  the  term  ex- 
presses a  deep-rooted,  loog-standinr 
animosity  between  two  parties,  ana, 
by  an  extension  of  meanine,  some- 
times between  two  indiTiduals. 

A  Broil  (connected  with  brawl  ?) 
is  an  angry  contention  of  more  than 
two  persons,  carrying  with  it  the  idea 
of  chance  disturbance  and  fortuitous 
entanglement  in  quarrel. 

"Yet  ofttimes  in  his  maddast  mirthful 

mood, 
8traag«  I»nn  would  flash  aloog  Childe 

Htf  old't  brow. 
Am  if  tbe  memory  of  tome  deadlj/ntii. 
Or  dieeppointed  paMioa,  lurked  mIow.** 

Btroit. 

*'  There  is  no  presenring  peeee,  nor  pre- 
venting broils  and  stirs  bat  by  pnnctnally 
obsenrmg  thftt  ordinary  mle  or  equity  that 
in  cases  of  doubtful  debate,  and  pointB  of 
eontroverted  prartaee,  the  fewest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  yield  to  the 
stronsest,  and  that  to  the  greatest  nnmher 
should  be  allowed  at  least  the  greatest  u^ 
pearanoe  of  reason."— Barbow. 

Brawl  (Wei.  brawl,  a  boatt)  de- 
notes a  noisy  and  indecent  quarreling, 
such  as  offends  ag^nst  peaoeableness 
of  manners.  Where  the  law  imposes 
strict  order,  or  society  demands  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  a  common  re- 
spectfulness, a  slight  degree  of  un- 
seemly loudness  or  coarseness  of 
words  and  manner  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  brawl. 

"  Let  a  man  that  is  a  man  consider  that 
he  is  a  foole  that  &rawlttk  openlie  with  his 
wifa.'*— GeUmBoAw. 

QUERY.    QuBSTiosr. 

A  QuRSTiON  (Lat.  qiutMionem)  is 
simply  such  a  fonn  of  inquiry  as  in- 
Tolres  a  rerbal  answer. 

A  Query  is  a  question  on  a  pecu- 
liar subject-matter,  that  is,  where  the 
answer  involyes  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  or  abstruse.  A  question 
may  be  grave  or  idle.  A  query  is 
always  grave.  Truth  generally  is 
the  object  of  a  question ;  ewriaui  troth,* 
of  a  query. 

'*  St.  Paul,  answering  that  qwrig  ef  the 
philosophiek  inflde).  'How  are  the  dead 


raised  Qp.«r with  what  bodydo  theyi 
replieth  In  this  manner.**— CunwoBTK. 

"But  this  question  asked  puts  me  im 
donbt.**— Hilton. 

QUICKNESS.  Cblbritt.  Ex* 
PKDiTiON.  RAPiorrr.  Swirmsas; 
VsLocrrr.  Flxstnkss.  Spsko.  Fast- 
ness. 

QtrxcxNBss  (A.  S.  cim'c,  living,  at' 
Hve)  is  the  generic  term  of  which  all 
the  rest  may  be  regarded  as  specific 
applications. 

Cblbritt  (lAt.  e^VSritdtem),  and 
SwiTTNBSs  (A.  S.  swift,  from  sifftfim, 
to  move  quiMf)  can  oxily  be  said  m 
objects  passing  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other; while  the  more  generio  term 
Quickness  may  be  used  of  things 
movinenpon  the  same  spot.  Quickness 
has  relation  to  time  by  itself,  as  well 
as  to  space ;  as,  quickness  of  sieht  or 
hearing.  A  dog  may  run  swifUT  and 
hear  quickly,  but  not  swiftly.  Celerity 
is  commonfy  used  of  such  moTements 
as  results  from  will,  and  so  belongs  to 
persons  and  impersonationa ;  whik 
RAPiDmr  (Lat.  Htpitdttatem)  and 
swiftness  are  employed  both  of  oon- 
scious  and  mecnanical  movonent. 
Rapidity  is  associated  with  ssettal 
movement,  and  more  or  less  of  impe- 
tuosi^.  The  torrent,  the  whirlwind, 
the  dumges  produoeaby  the  elements, 
or  by  poUtical  rerolutions,  are  rapid. 
The  quick  answer  to  a  call,  a  ready 
pursuit  of  an  object  in  a  creature  of 
intelligence,,  is  celeri^.  So  we  do 
not  sp>eak  of  the  celerity  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  eyen  of  a  bird  in  its  flight,  but 
the  Telocity  of  the  one,  and  tne  rapi- 
dity of  the  other. 

VELOcmr  (Lat.  wtdaXtatom)  is  em- 
ploved  where  mechanical  rapidity, 
ana  nothing  else,  is  intended  or  con- 
templated, and  is  a  scientific  term  fyt 
rate  of  moTement,  however  slow. 
Hence  relocity  is  the  term  used  whos 
any  oompariton  of  speed  is  spoken  of. 

ExpBomoit  (Lat.  oxMitionmi^  mn 
expedition)  is  exclusivejy  oonfinea  to 
the  complex  actions  of  intelligent 
agents :  and  Flbbtnbss(A.  S.>tsotan, 
to  float),  to  the  quickness  of  anims] 
movements  from  place  to  plaoe.  If 
onployed  of  inanimate  things,  kia  I7 
a  rhetorical  analogy  to  animate  motion. 


[bags] 

In  Ra>id  18  ■ometimes  implied  the  idea 
3f  (}uick  succeflsion,  that  is,  qaiokneaa 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminiahin}!^ 
intervals.  So  the  swift  revolations  of 
a  wheel,  would  mean  the  mere  Telo- 
citj  of  the  wheel's  rotatory  moTe- 
ment;  the  rapid  revolutions,  would 
mean  the  ahort  periods  in  which  the 
rotations  were  completed. 

Spbed  (A.  S.  spidan^to  ipeed,  prot* 
per)  is  rapidity  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance to  he  traversed,  or  the  transac- 
tions to  he  accomplished.  When  we 
are  informed  of  the  distance  which  the 
horseman  has  traversed,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  time  he  has  spent  on 
the  journey,  we  infer  the  great  speed 
at  which  he  must  have  ridden. 

Fast  ^A.  S./<est)  meaning  quick  in 
motion  is  the  same  word  as  fast, 
meaning  firm.  Hence  the  idea  of 
faatness  is  that  of  close  pressure,  ur- 
gent and  continuous  movement;  to 
follow  fast  upon  another  is  to  come 
after  him  wiUi^ut  leaving  an  intervaL 
Rapidity  in  succession  and  then  ra- 
pidi^  in  motion  generally.  It  rains 
fast,  that  is,  the  drops  follow  one 
upon  the  other  without  interval. 

"  He  »w  »  7oang  Indi»xi,  whom  be 
judged  to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty  jreare 
old,  come  down  from  a  tree,  and  he  auo  ran 
awaj  with  soch  »pfed  as  made  it  hopeloM 
to  follow  him.'*>-CooK'S  Voyagu. 

'*  AH  my  jpredietions  are  now  Teiifflng 

too/off."— OHBSTKllFiaLD. 

"  Hamlet,  this  deed  of  tUae  for  thine  espe- 
cial safetj. 
Which  we  do  tender  at  we  dearlj  gricTe ; 
For  that  which  thoa  hast  done  must  send 

thee  hence 
With  fleiy  qmdcMaM."     Shakkspkarv. 

"  Time,  with  all  its  ederity,  mores  slowly 
to  him  whose  whole  emploxment  is  to  watch 
iu  flight"— /<i2cr. 

"With  winged  txpediUoH,  *io{fl  as  light- 
ning. MiLTOH. 

**We  moruls  conld  hare  little  better 
ground  for  our  &ith  and  hope  in  such  an 
omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  than  we 
could  have  in  the  motioas  of  senseless  atoms 
Ibriottsly  agitated,  or  of  a  rt^id  whirl- 
wind.*'—Cudwortb. 

*'  Herald,  be  swi/l,  and  bid  Maehaon  bring 
His  speedy  snectiur  to  the  Spartan  king." 

Pops,  Homer. 

"  It  apfiears,  from  experiments  of  &lling 
bodies,  aiid  from  experiments  of  pendalums, 
which,  btfiuff  of  equal  lengths  and  unequal 
irraTities,  vibnite  in  eqoa   times*  that  all 
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bodies  whatsosTsr  in  spaees  void  of  seniibl* 
resistaaee,  fhir  from  the  same  height  with 
equal  osfootMr.**— Clares. 

QUOTE.    Cite. 

To  Crra  (Lat.  citiirg,  toiummon)  ij 
litcarally  to  call  aa  a  witness,  and,  in 
its  literary  sense,  to  call  in  the  words 
of  another  in  aid  of  one*s  own.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  a  synonym  with 
Quote  (Old  Fr.  qudttr,  from  the  Lat. 
m^tuif  how  many,  or  ^hich  in  ordir). 
To  cite  an  aatlior,  and  to  quote  an 
author,  have  practically  nearly  the 
same  meaning ;  bnt  we  use  the  term 
Crrs  when  the  mind  dwells  primarily 
upon  the  mattto  imported ;  Quoib 
when  we  think  of  the.  precise  words. 
To  cite  Shakespeare  as  an  authority, 
does  not  imply  so  exact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  words  as  the  term  Quotb, 
for  we  may  cite  roughly,  but  we  are 
bound  to  quote  exactly.  A  lawyer 
cites  a  case  as  a  precedent ;  he  may 
even  ^o  on  to  quote  the  words  in 
which  judgment  was  given  upon  it. 

"  I  propoM  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off 
the  disguise  which  its  tptoter  put  upon  it." 
— Attbrburt. 

"This  little  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  which  deserres  to 
be  died  here,  as  a  proof  that  the  Sastera 
imagery  is  not  so  different  traax  the  Enn^ 
peaa  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine."— Jons*  On 
Eastern  Poetry, 


R. 

RAGS.    Tatters.    Shreds. 

These  terms  agree  in  ezpreanng 
torn  pieces  of  almost  any  textile  frfaric, 
but  oifier  in  their  association.  Raos 
(etym.  unknown)  are  associated  with 
poverty,  beggary,  and  consequently 
contempt.  A  ragged  child  belongs  to 
poor  and  negligent  parents.  The 
Puritans  ealled  the  suxplioe  a  rag  of 
popery. 

Tattbrs  (O.  Nor.  fSitWTy  a  rag, 
tatter ;  Wbdowood)  are  torn  pieces, 
not  separated  like  rags,  but  bank- 
ing about  in  connexion  with  the 
body  and  substance  of  the  piece. 
The  term  is  capable  of  an  honourable 
association,  as  the  banners  of  a  regi- 
ment whicii  has  seen  much  sernce 
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may  hang  in  tatten.    Dirty  rags,  not 
dirty  tatters,  Qommonly. 

Shrbds  (A.S.  icreadiany  to  cut.  to 
tear)  points  to  the  yiolenoe  which  nas 
torn  the  auhstanee  into  pieoei.  As 
stthftanoei  are  shivered  into  frag- 
ments, so  they  are  torn  into  shreds. 

RAMBLE.  Roam.  Rots.  Range. 
Stroll.    Wander. 

The  idea  of  going  in  a  free,  irregn- 
lar  manner  is  common  to  these  terms. 
To  Ramble  (frequentative  of  Roam^ 
is  to  go  about  fitmi  plaoe  to  place, 
without  any  determinate  object  in 
view,  but  in  sheer  relaxation  of  mind. 

To  Roam  (perhaps  Oer.  rmum^  roinn, 
tfoee;  Wbdowood)  has  not  the  free- 
dom and  carelessness  of  Ramble,  and 
u  often  associated  with  restlessness, 
or  an  impulse  to  unsai^  wandering. 
As  Roam  implies  something  in  the 
impelling  to  wander,  so  Rove  involves 
the  idea  of  a  future  purpose,  and  is 
conunonly  sssociated  witn  search  or 
wandering  in  quest  of  an  object- 

Ranoe  (orig.  to  tend  ranks  oftol- 
dkn  over  the  country;  Fr.  rang, rank) 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
within  certain  limits ;  as,  the  ruiger  of 
a  park.  The  hunter  ranges  the  woods 
or  the  mountains,  that  is,  wanders 
about  some  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed  area,  and  with  no  listless- 
ness  or  want  of  aim,  buL  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  j^urpoee  of^  observation 
or  quest  It  miplies  a  riffht  and  a 
freedom.  To  Wander  (A.  S.  wan- 
drian^  and  to  Stroll  (Da.  ttrelltf  to 
ttroU)  closely  resemble  each  other; 
but  a  stroll  is  commonly  on  foot, 
white  Wander  may  be  alao  on  horse- 
back or  on  water.  Stroll  excludes 
that  idea  of  accident  and  ignorance 
of  the  course  or  road  whi«i  some* 
times  attaches  to  the  idea  of  wander- 
ing. Nor  has  it  so  direct  a  reference 
to  a  line  of  right  or  proposed  move- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  left 
or  lost 

"  We  most  not  ramble  ia  this  fl«ld  with- 
AakditccinmaDt  or  choice,  nor  even  with 
these  mast  we  ramble  too  loog."— BoLlKO- 
BBOBXf  On  the  Study  of  Hiswry, 

'*  Where'er  I  roam,  whatOTer  reelins  I  tee. 
My  heart,  nntrareird,   fondly  tons   to 
thee, 


Still  to  my  hrotb«r  turae  wlA 

pain* 

And  dnge  at  each  ramoTe  a  lenfctheaiai 
*"  GoLDBMm. 


"  The  wild  nmingt  of  men's  Sandai  into 
odd  limilitadae,  startling  met^hott,  ha- 
morons  expressions,  and  sportiTe 
tations  of  tnings,  are  grown  i 
ia  almost  all  cooTersationa,  than  the 
•olid  reason  and  diseoofie."— floOTT*  Cktu 
UanLtfo, 

**  Ai  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  us 

ehanced. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  In  the  Ibicst  twegei 
Without  unspotted,  innonant  widiin. 
Bhs  fcaredno  danger,  fat  she  knew  no  sIb." 

Dbtdke. 

"  Theee  mothers  ttroKtobeg 
fbr  their  helpless  iniknts.^ 


*'They  wanderod  about  in  sheepshiat 
and  goatskins.**— i2^/isA  BibU, 

RANGE.    Arrawob. 

Arranqe  and  Range  represent  re- 
spectively the  compounded  and  on- 
compounded  form  of  the  French  ran- 
gsr,  from  rang,  a  rank  or  range.  An* 
RANOE  expresses  the  relationship 
which  one  establishes  among  severw 
things  which  one  ranges  together. 
Range  expresses  only  an  indnridual 
idea.  Arrange  is  complex.  One  ar- 
ranges one*s  library  by  ranging  one's 
books.  To  range  is  to  put  in  place,  ar- 
range is  to  put  in  order.  We  arrange 
occasionally,  we  ass  ranging  p«r> 
petually.  To  arrange  is  an  operation 
which  re(^uires  some  action  of  mind. 
To  range  is  little  more  than  phTiioal. 
The  former  implies  taste  and  know- 
ledge, 'the  latter  is  to  follow  a  generic 
rule.  Arrange  implies  a  freedom  of 
will  and  choice.  Range  the  obligation 
of  a  predetermined  order. 

RANSOM.    Redeem. 

These  words  are  etymoloeically 
identical,  Ransom  being  the  old  Fr. 
raentom,  and  Fr.  ra»p<m,  Lat.  ridemp' 
tionemf  a  buying  ojf,  a  releaee.  In  its 
application.  Redeem  is  general;  Ran- 
som, particular.  We  ndeem  things 
and  persons.  We  ransom  persons 
only.  Moreover,  the  means  of  re- 
deeming are  manifold.  We  may  re- 
deem not  only  by  money,  but  by  care, 
by  the  expenditure  of  labour,  and  the 
luce.  We  ransom  only  by  money^< 
Character,  life,  honour  may  be  re- 
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deemed.    Onlj  persons,  or  their  life 
or  liberty,  are  the  objects  of  ransom. 

**  Talk  not  of  lift  or  nauom,  he  repliet ; 
Patroolns  dead,  whoerer  meets  me  dies.*' 

Pops,  Bomtr. 

"For  no  waj  else,  they  Mid,  but  this 

could  be. 
Their  wrtmg-detained  hooovr  to  redeem, 
Whieh  tme-brad  blood  should  more  thiui 

life  esteem.**  Daitisl. 

RAPACIOUS.  Raysnous.  Vora- 
cious. 

Rapacious  (Lat  rXpfieem^  from  rd- 
fitrty  to  seise)  means  giTen  to  seize  from 
a  desire  of  possessing.  This  is  appli- 
cable to  matters  of  need  in  food,  out 
obviously  extends  &  beyond  them. 

Ratcnous  (mven,  to  plunder ^  to  de- 
iMmr,  0.  Fr.  ravine,  violence^  LmL  rd' 
piner,  piUage)  and  Voracioits  (Lat 
vtfroeem,  vordrt,  to  devour)  apply  only 
to  matters  of  food,  except  by  rhetori- 
cal analogy.  Of  these  two,  Ravsnods 
denotes  rather  the  state ;  Voracious, 
the  nature  of  the  animaL  A  Toraoiona 
beast  is  one  that  satisfies  its  appetite 
by  large  quantities  of  food ;  a  rave- 
nous animal  or  appetite  may  hare 
been  simply  made  so  by  long  priva- 
tion. There  are  some  animals  which 
oannot  be  called  voracious,  for  they 
pass  considerable  intervals  without 
taking  any  food ;  yet  at  the  times  of 
eating  they  hare  become  ravenous. 

*'  There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice ;  the  one 
b  bat  of  a  bastard  kind,  and  that  is  the 
rttpadoue  appetite  of  gain,  not  for  its  own 
eaie,  bnt  Ibr  the  pleasore  of  ref^ding  im- 
mediatelx  throacii  all  the  ehaanels  of  pride 
and  Inzory.**— Cowucr. 

"  The  eoriositj  of  the  one,  like  the  han- 
ger of  the  other,  doToars  ravenously,  and 
withont  distinctioa,  whatever  oomes  in  its 
way,  bnt  neither  of  them  digests."— Bo> 
LuroBBOKR,  Studjf  ef  Higkny. 

"  Bat  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
this  slowness  which  alone  snspends  the  vo- 
racity of  this  animal  (the.sIoth}.'*--.pALST. 

RARE.    ScARCs. 

We  call  a  thing  Rars  (Lat.  rSmt, 
thin,  scanty)  when  only  a  few  of  the 
kind  exist,  or  can  be  procured.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  dcarcx,  which 
exists^  or  is  to  be  had  at  the  present 
time,  m  diminished  quantities.  Dim* 
monds  are  rare  wh«i  they  an  oom- 
p«red  with  pebbles.  They  are  scarce 
when  there  happen  to  be  oompartK 


tively  few  in  the  market.  Thus  Rari 
bears  reference  to  the  intrinsic  cha- 
racter of  things;  Scarce,  to  their  re- 
lation to  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. Scarce  implies  a  prerious 
plenty,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Rare.  Rare  qualifies  what  is  an  ob- 
ject of  novelty,  curiosity,  or  intrinsic 
value ;  Scarce,  what  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  common  demand.  Things 
are  rare  by  nature ;  they  beecme  scarce 
by  circumstances. 

"  A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  Jadfrnent  is 
one  or  the  rarett  things  in  the  world.*'— 


"For  the  rarity  of  transparent  gems, 
their  Instre,  and  the  great  valve  whieh 
their  seorceiuss  and  men's  foil/  sets  npon 
them,  emboldens  some  to  say,  uid  inclines 
others  to  believe,  that  sneh  rare  and  noble 
prodnetions  of  Nature  most  be  endowed 
with  prapoftionable  and  eoosequentl/  with 
extraordinary  qoalities.**- BoTUt. 

RATIONAL.    Reasonable. 

lliese  are  respectively  forms  coming 
to  us  directly  from  the  Latin  ( rdtumem^ 
rtaaon)  ana  the  French  form  of  the 
same  word,  rauon.  Rational  has  re- 
lation to  reason  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  is  opposed  to  irrational; 
as,  a  rational  bemg,  a  rational  state  of 
mind.  Reasonable  has  reference  not 
so  much  to  the  speculative  as  to  the 
practical  reason,  denoting  goremed 
oy,  or  in  accordance  witn,  ri^ht 
reason;  as,  ''Reasonable  riewi  m- 
▼olre  prospects  of  success." 

"Cob  there,  then,  be  enthasiasts  who 

risss  to  follow  reaeoa  1  Yes,  oadoubtedly , 
by  reoson  they  mean  only  conceits. 
Therefore  snch  persons  are  now  commonly 
called  veaaonists,  er  rationalists,  to  distan 
gnish  them  firom  troe  reasoners,  or  rutiomal 
tnqairers.**- Watsrlavd. 

"  The  a4jeetive  reaeotuxble,  as  employed 
ia  oar  langnage,  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
ambigoitv  as  toe  sabstoative  firom  whieh  it 
Is  derived.  It  denotes  a  eharacter  ia  whidl 
reason,  taking  it  in  its  larger  acceptation, 
poseesses  a  decided  aseendsAt  ever  tae  tem- 
per and  passions,  and  implies  no  particular 
propensity  to  a  display  ot  the  discursive 
power— indeed,  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
oCsoeh  a  propensity."— Stxwart. 


RAVAGE.  Devastation.  Deso- 
lation.   Havoc. 

Rataoi  (Fr.  tWM^e.  ramr^  to  earry 
ef  me^ratly)  ia  the  Tiolenoe  that  mara 
nd  spoilf ;  Devastation  (devofrort, 
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to  lay  wafti),  the  riolence  that  de- 
stroys and  lays  waste;  Dksouitioh 
(  Lat.  dabUUumem)f  the  yiolmoe  which 
makes  empty  and  uninhabited.  Ra- 
vage is  sudden,  yiolent,  seising  and 
dragging  away  .as  the  imperious  con- 
queror ravages  the  temtones  he  has 
subdued,  or  the  orerilowin^  torrent 
raTsges  the  fields  which  it  should 
fiertiuze,  or  the  flame  and  the  tempest 
commit  ravages.  Other  forces,  such 
as  war,  pestilence,  and  fiunine.  deso- 
late a  country.  Tyranny  and  foreign 
invasions  desolate  kingdoms.  That 
which  ravsf  es  cannot  be  resisted.  It 
is  rapid  anaterrible.  That  which  de- 
solates cannot  be  arrested :  it  is  cruet 
and  relentless.  That  which  devastates 
spares  nothing:  it  is  fierce  and  un- 
wearying in  its  work.  Ravage  spreads 
alarm  and  terror ;  desolation,  mourn- 
ing and  despair;  devastation,  fear 
and  horror. 

Havoc  (A.  S.  hafoc,  a  hawk,  whence 
probably  the  Welsh  hafog,  destruction, 
the  word  being  used  as  a  cry  of  en- 
couragement to  hawks,  **  Cry  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  "),  denotes 
inditcriminat*  destruction,  whether 
with  specific  violence  of  purpose  or 
not.  Recklessness  or  accident,  as 
weU  as  design,  may  produce  havoc. 

"  Louis  XIV.  ravaged  defsncelcM  coan- 
triet  with  ftrmim  snffluient  to  eon^aer  them 
if  they  had  be«n  prDpared  to  raut.'* — Bo- 
LurGBBoaa. 

'*  So  dismal  sad  smasiQg  a  dtvoHatum," 

— TiLLOTSOV. 

"Bvery  kiasdom  divided  agaiast  itself 
shall  be  bxooght  to  detokUion.*' — EngliMh 
Bible, 

**  If  their  flrtt  ehaiy^  eoald  be  supported. 
they  (the  elephants)  were  easily  driren  back 
opon  their  confederates.  They  then  broke 
throngh  the  troops  behind  thorn,  and  made 
no  less  hauoek  in  the  predpitataon  of  their 
retreat  than  in  the  rary  o/  their  onset.**— 
SanMtr, 

REACH.    EzTCND.    Strbtch, 

Rbacb  (A.  S.  rifcoan)  is  a  more  sig- 
nificant term,  though  a  simpler  one, 
than  Extend  (Lat.erteiMfSrs,  to  jtrctcA 
Mil),  inasmuch  ss  it  involves  not  the 
mere  abstract  idea  of  extension,  but 
such  extension  as  attains  to  a  given 
point ;  as,  a  tall  man  reaches  to  the 
top  of  the  door.  No  such  limitation  is 
conveyed  by  Extbnd  orSraBTCH.  The 


idea  of  attainment  in  addition  to  ex- 
tension, which  belongs  to  Rbacb,  is 
more  i^ainly  seen  in  the  transitire 
application  of  Rbach,  as  the  sound 
reaches  the  ear. 

The  latter,  Strbtch( A.  S.  Mtreeean), 
convevs  the  idea  of  effort,  or  is  em- 
ployed where  continuity  as  the  result 
of  effort  may  he  imagined;  as,  when 
we  speak  of  a  promontory  stretching 
far  out  to  sea,  the  analogr  suggested 
is  that  of  an  outstretched  arm.  Ex- 
tbnd is  the  most  abstract  of  the  three, 
and  is  applicable  both  to  lines  and 
spaces.  Tn  their  secondary  applica- 
tion, Extbnd  is  effortless,  as  observa- 
tion, power,  influence  may  be  ex- 
tendecl,  that  is,  simply  carried  out 
farther;  they  may  b«  stretched  un- 
duly ;  diey  may  reach  or  not  to  the 
desired  point  or  amount.  Extension 
is  employed  scientifically,  as  a  pro- 
perty of  matter  or  space. 

'<  Being  at  liberty  to  indnl^  himself  in 
all  the  immnaities  of  inridbility,  ont  of  the 
reach  of  danger*  he  ( Jnnins)  has  been  bold  ; 
oat  of  the  rmck  of  shame,  he  has  bean  con- 
fldent.'*-^0HN80ir. 

"  If  mnj  one  ask  me  what  this  ^ace  I 
speak  of  is,  I  will  t«ll  him  when  he  tells  me 
what  his  extension  is.  For  to  saj,  as  is 
nsnally  done,  that  exUntion  is  to  have  partes 
extra  partes,  is  to  say  only  that  extentien  is 
ezteiuioii.  "—Looks. 

"His  slanting  ray 
Slides  inefl^eetoal  down  the  snowy  rale. 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade. 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field.* 

Cowpbb. 

REALM.        Statb.        Common- 

WEALTH. 

The  State  (Lat  ttatut,  a  standing) 
IB  the  body  politic  of  a  country,  some- 
times restricted  to  the  legislative  body, 
sometimes  extended  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  as  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  representatives.  It  de- 
notes government  in  the  most  abstract 
sense. 

Rbalm  (Fr.  rowtmi;  rot,  LaL  re- 
^cm,  a  hini)  denotes  such  a  nation  as 
IS  monarenioal  and  aristocratio  in  its 
constitution.  Hence  such  emphatic 
expressions  as,  *'  a  peer  of  the  realm," 
*'  tne  parliament  of  the  realm."  We 
may  also,  with  less  regard  to  its  aris- 
tocratio constitution,  speak  of  ''th« 
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parliunent  of  the  oonntry;  '*  but  we 
do  not  commonl  J  speak  of  "  a  peer  of 
the  country." 

Commonwealth  (common  and 
wealth,  tcealf  or  well-being)  is  a  term 
not  bearing  so  distinctiyelj  apon  the 
form  of  government,  but  belongs  to  a 
free  country,  as  beine  so  administered 
as  to  aim  at  the  public  good. 

"  Hit  realm  is  dedared  to  b«  ao  empire, 
and  his  crown  imperial,  bjr  mooj  Arts  of 
Purliament,  pwrticQlarlr  the  atatatee  24 
Henry  VIII..  ch.  12.  and  25  Henry  VIII., 
eh.  28*  which  »t  the  same  time  declare  the 
king  to  be  the  anpreme  head  of  the  realm 
in  mnttere  both  aril  and  eceletiastieal.**-* 
Blackstokk. 

"The  Puritans  in  the  ntisn  of  Mary, 
driTen  from  their  homes,  sonffbt  an  asylum 
in  Genera,  where  they  foona  s  etate  with- 
out ft  king,  and  a  Chnnh  without  ft  bishop.'* 
— Choatb. 

The  term  Commonwealth  has  re- 
ceiyed  a  strong  anti-monarchical  tinge 
from  the  fact  Uiat  this  name  was  giren 
to  the  goyemmenc  of  England  which 
intervened  after  the  deau  of  Charles 
I.,  and  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Cromwell. 

"The  CbmmomoeaUh  yet  panting  under- 
neath 
The  ttripet  and  wounds  of  a  late  elTil  war, 
QaspinR  for  life,  and  scarce  restored  to 
hope."  Bks  JoKSOir. 

REASON.    Cause. 

Reason  (Fr.  nii«m,  Lat.  rUtionem') 
relates  originally  to  logical  sequence. 
A  reason  is  the  Cause,  not  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing,  but  of  oar  know- 
ing it.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
take  account  of  its  being,  so  answer- 
ing to  the  question.  How  1  as,  '<  How 
do  you  know  that  your  friend  has 
gone  this  road  ] "  **  Because  I  re- 
cognize his  footmarks."  In  common 
conversation  it  is  often  used  loosely 
instead  of  Cause,  either  the  physical 
cause^  namely,  that  which  produces 
an  effect ;  or  the  final  cause,  namely, 
the  purpose  for  which  a  thing  is 
done.  Reasons  are  logical;  causes 
are  natural.  The  cause  of  a  Tessel's 
sailing  is  the  wind  acting^  upon  the 
sails.  Hie  reason  of  its  sailing  is  the 
order  given  to  its  captain.  The  result 
of  a  reason  is  a  conclusion:  the  re- 
sult of  a  eaose  is  an  effect.  Toe  cause 
gives  the  physical,  the  reason,  the 
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metaphysical,  account  Generally 
speaking,  the  cause  is  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient; the  reason  is  satisfactory 
or  unsatiiufactory. 

"  Be  rsady  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
arery  man  that  aeketh  you  a  reaton  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  yon  with  meekness  and 
temr.'*-^EngUih  BUOe, 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  tenses  cake  of 
the  common  ricitsttndes  of  thinge,  we  can- 
not but  observe  thnt  leveral  parcicnlara, 
both  qualities  and  rabetftnoeii,  begin  to 
exist,  and  thnt  they  receive  thb  their  ex- 
istence from  the  due  application  and  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being.  From  this  ob- 
servation we  get  our  ioeas  of  oaiwe  and 
eflbct."— Locks. 

REBOUND.  Rev  erberat  e. 
Recoil. 

Rebound  (Fr.  r^ndir)  is  simply 
to  spring  or  start  back  on  collision  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  body  struck  or 
rebounding. 

RsvBRB BRATS  (Lst  rkiiifr6<Tirs,  to 
beat  back)  is  now  restricted  to  the  re* 
bounding  of  sound,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  spoken  of  the  reflexion  of 
rays  of  lignt. 

Recoil  (Fr.  reeuler,  to  move  back^ 
to  draw  baek)  is  employed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  rebound  strikes  or 
closely  affectsi  the  person  causing  the 
movement  or  projection,  as  when  a 
gun  recoils,  or  a  plot  for  the  injury 
of  another  recoils  upon  the  plotter. 

"A  dreadful  sound 
Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing 
did  rebownd.**  Spxhsbr. 

"  And  every  sonn 
Tie  but  of  aire  reeerberaUoyn," 

CHA.U0ER. 

"  First  Fear  ftt  hand,  its  skill  to  tnr. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  Isid. 

And  bock  reeoUedf  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  ftt  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

COLLLNS. 

RECEDE.  Rbtrbat.  Retirb. 
Withdraw.    SscBna.    Absoowd. 

To  Rbcbdb  (Lat.  r^edere)  is  to  go 
back. 

To  Retreat  (Fr.  r^tracter,  Lat. 
retractare)is  to  drawback.  Hence  Re- 
cede is  the  more  purely  mechanical. 
A  body  passing  awav  from  us  recedes 
into  tne  distance.  Retreat,  except 
when  it  is  employed  in  poetic  ana- 
logy, inTolves  a  purpose  in  recedia^<>^ 


«5S 


U^hKt  y-i  |fM**»K>«  •»  f«  to  aBoOier. 

^•.v^H  »^«MvUr ««»  RwiiEAT,  bat  more 
^^^^^\x  %^**>.^m*  Ike  purpoM  of  ab- 
^;^,,v^H  v^M«\i  4141* from  Tiew.  Aptfty 
VM  .vs^.u^*^  mMkU^  to  hold  one  post  in 
1^^  5v,^^ix  w^^  fiAnt  to  tnotber.  A 
VsK*^v«^.*ut,  sHxnvineed  that  he  hu  no 
^^v^vv  vM  *uoc««,  may  retire  alto- 
^vViM,4  n%^  th«  oontect. 

\yuu«««4W  ii  in  English  exsctlj 
«W  H^iiiiv  is  in  French;  but,  as  is 
V\^MMVv^H  in  such  oases,  withdraw  is 
(V^  M4%^rd  tWiliar  and  less  dignified 
kextM'  Aw  arm/  retires  from  the  occu- 
|tjk(tsa^  i\i  a  eountiT.  An  individaal 
^aluiiAWS  on  finding  the  companj 
^^vaugt)nial  to  him. 

^^ivus  (Lat.  tiehUn.  to  withdraw) 
^«>4u^««  a  public  and  formal  act  of 
<h<|ukraUon  from  a  body  with  which 
m««  was  associated,  more  especially 
f#l4|fiuus  and  political  bodies. 

AsaroND  (Lat.  ahaeondirt,  to  kid$ 
«HH«u )  has  in  English  taken  an  intran- 
sitive sense  instead  of  the  transitiye 
s«»ase  of  the  Latin.  It  is  tD  go  into 
ouuiinuoos  retirement,  to  wiUidraw 
Intm  the  sight  and  intercourse  of 
men,  commonly  with  an  implied 
fUrtiveness  of  purpose,  as  the  debtor 
or  the  offender  against  the  laws  ab- 
•iHinds  to  SToid  detection.  Ray  speaks 
uf  swallows  absconding  in  the  winter. 
Uentley  used  the  rerb  aetirely. 

**  Nothing  diseoTarmbU  in  the  Innsr  mir- 
Hm  i«  aver  corercd  and  ab$ofmdtd  from  at 
by  thtf  int«rpo«ition  of  anydoodi  or  misU 
liut  fuoh  w  rite  from  oar  own  |^be." — 
tiaNTLBY,  Sermont. 

HECEIPT.    Rbcb^tion. 

Vhese  terms — ^both  derived  from  the 
latin  rhUpcrty  part,  rtctotnt^  to  rt- 
^iv — differ  in  the  applications  to 
which  usage  has  restricted  them. 

RicBiPT  ^plies  to  inanimate  oh- 
leou,  as  being  simply  taken  into  pos- 
•sssion;  Reception,  to  persons,  and 
to  such  objects  as  are  connected  with 
will  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
girers.  A  receipt  of  goods  is  scknow- 
led^d.  The  reception  of  fitvours 
merits  gratitude.  "His  fnend  met 
with  a  warm  reception.*'    1  ackaow- 
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ledge  tibe  receipt,  not  the  reoeptioB,  sf 
aleCMr. 
••  At  the  ffMcqrt  of  Toor  leCter.*^! 


!•  hexe  recorded  en  ft 
medal,  oa  wliicfa  ooe  of  thoenaigBS  praieatt 
him  hit  hand."— Addisov. 

RECLAIM.    Rsfoui. 

To  Rbclaix  (Fr.  rMmmtr,  t»  elate 
boek)  always  denotes  an  external  in- 
fluence, saeh  as  the  exhortatioDS  sad 
representations  of  firiends. 

RaFOait  (Fr.  rf/Termsr)  oommonly 
implies  modves  springing  from  with- 
in. A  man  refonns  himself,  and  re- 
claims his  neighbour.  Reclaim  it 
also  more  specific.  Rbpoem  is  of  the 
character  generally.  Retlaim  refias 
to  some  specific  vice  or  error,  to  the 
letter  of  which  Raroax  does  not  ^ply 
so  foreibly.  Reclaim  has  also  a  mors 
extended  sense.  WemaT  be  reclaimed 
from  misery  or  emr.  We  are  reformed 
only  firom  yice.  On  the  other  hand, 
indiriduals  are  reclaimed;  miemsor 
institutions  also  are  reformeo. 

-A  qaoUflod  praptrtj  tamr  sabriit  is 


minit,  bj  a  maa't  neuuwuMff  aad  making 
them  tame  bj  art,  iadottiy,  and  adacA- 
tioa."~3LACX8Ton. 

**  TUa  shall  eertainlj  ha  oar  partioa  at 
well  at  hit,  anlets  we  do  prerant  it  bj  a 
tpeedy  rf/brmotioiiaf  oar  hTca,"    " 


RECLINE.    Repose.    Rest. 

To  RacuNE  (Lat.  rSefinarf,  t»  Issn 
baekwards)  is  to  lean  back  for  sap- 
port. 

Repose  (Fr.  repoter)  is  to  plaee 
one's  self  in  the  easiest  positian  lor 
rest. 

To  Rest  (Fr.  rvitsr,  to  rmna)  if 

to  cease  from  labour  or  exertion,  and 

may  be  in  a  standing  or  any  other 

posture. 

"  To  their  rapper  froiti  they  bll. 
Nectarine    froitt,   which   Che   eompliaat 

boaght 
Yielded  them  tide-loog  at  thsy  satreefm* 
On  the  toft  dowaj  baiika  daaaak'd  with 


flowert.* 


MlIJTOV. 


The  word  Racunx  in  the  abore  is  an 

adjectiTc. 

"  8o  forth  the  rode,  without  rt^Mte  or  foi!, 
Searehioff   all  lands, 
part. 


aai  eaoh  remolaii 
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Following  the   gviduiet  of  hm  bttadod 

g««t. 
Till  thftt  to  the 

■ddrett." 


at  length  she  hor 

BPKM8KB. 


RECOGNIZE.    AciNOWLBOOs. 

To    AciNOWLEDOB     18    OppOflcd   tO 

keepings  back  or  concealing.  It  is  to 
avow  our  knowledge,  where  that 
knowledge  had  been  prerioosly  con- 
fined to  ouraelvea,  and  where  the 
avowal  of  it  on  our  part  furnishes 
others  with  peculiar  and  complete 
evidence.  The  extent  to  which  ac- 
knowledgment furnishes  knowledge 
to  others,  in  the  sense  of  information 
which  they  did  not  previously  possess, 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  To  acknow- 
ledge one*s  obligations  for  the  kind- 
ness of  others,  is  little  more  than 
openly  to  express  them.  To  acknow- 
ledge one's  nult,  mar  or  may  not  im- 
ply that  it  was  not  known  to  others. 
To  acknowledge  a  secret  marriage,  is 
to  give  others  a  completeness  ot  in- 
formation which  otherwise  they  had 
not  possessed.  The  difference  between 
acknowledge  and  Rkcoonizx  (Lat. 
Tteognoiortf  to  know  a^am)  turns  on 
the  previous  state  of  our  own  minds. 
We  acknowledge  what  we  knew  dis- 
tinctly before,  though  we  did  not 
make  that  knowledge  public.  We 
recognise  what  we  saw  at  first  only 
ind&netitf.  That  which  we  reoog- 
niie  we  Imow,  as  it  were,  anew,  and 
admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  eviaenoe 
which  it  brings.  A  person  is  reeog- 
niied  as  an  ambassador  when  he  pro- 
duces his  testimonials.  We  recognise 
a  fncmd  after  a  long  absence  whoi  we 
hare  had  time  to  put  together  the 
ocular  evidence  of  his  identity.  We 
fuoogniae  truths,  principles,  claims, 
and  the  like  when  such  grounds  for 
than  hare  been  laid  before  us  as  we 
feel  we  cannot  reject.  Hence  acknow- 
ledgment is  for  tiie  sake  of  others ;  re- 
cognition is  on  our  own  account.  In 
acknowledging  we  impart  knowledge ; 
in  recosmsing  we  receire  it.  Ac- 
knowledgment is  active,  recognition 
is  passive. 

"  Hang,  beg.  •tsrre,  die  ia  the  etreete  I 
7w  hf  mj  eonl  I'll  ne'er  aehtawkdge 

thee. 
Nor,  what  ii  mere,  shall  never  do  thee 
good.* 


I 


•«  Bvt  the  view  in  whirh  the  State  re- 
garde  the  pnetiee  of  moralitT  ae  oTidently 
seen  in  its  reooffiufiion  of  that  nrnone  maxim 
by  which  penal  laws  in  all  oommnnities  are 
fbshioBed  and  directed,  that  the  severitj 
of  the  poniehment  most  alwayi  rise  in  pn^ 
XNUtioB  to  the  propensat/  to  the  erime."— 
WAJlBVaTOV. 

RECOUNT.    Rblatb. 

These  terms  differ  in  the  character 
of  the  subject-matter.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  account  of  circumstances 
or  occurrences  is  common  to  both; 
but  we  Relate  (Lat.  riferref  part. 
rilatutf  to  bring  back)  generally  ;  we 
Recoum T  (Fr.  raconter,  to  nlate)  spe- 
cifically. Anything  which  has  oc- 
curred of  a  complex  character,  and  in 
order  of  occurrence,  may  be  related. 
We  recount  in  closer  detail  what  is 
personally  connected  with  ourselves 
snd  matter  of  oar  own  experience. 
We  relate  the  story  of  another's  ad- 
ventures ;  we  recount  our  own.  The 
term  Relate  is  also  broadly  applicable 
to  all  modes  of  connected  statements^ 
as  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ; 
Rboount  is  commonly  restricted  to 
word  of  month.  We  relate  things 
that  have  occurred ;  we  recount  them 
as  they  occurred.  We  ought  to  re- 
count fully,  and  to  relate  accurately. 
Nor  are  we  usually  said  to  recount 
matters  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
The  old  soldier  recounts  the  battles 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  may  re- 
late what  he  saw  an  lu>ur  ago. 

'*To  all  His  aagels,  whe  with  tme  sp- 

planse 
JUemaU  His  praises."  MiLTOsr. 

"  Tnith  she  nlaU$  in  a  soblimer  strain 
Than   all    the   tales   the  boldest  Greeks 
conld  feign."  Wallek. 

RECOVER.  Rbtkibve.  Re- 
gain. 

Recovbk  is  the  0.  Fr.  roeouvrery 
from  the  Lat.  rMtpiraref  to  recover, 

Rbtrieve  is  from  the  French  r§» 
troumr^tojind  again,  Ji,ritronire,  We 
are  said  to  recover  what  has  been 
accidentally  lost,  or  lost  from  wan 
of  reflexion ;  to  retrieve  that  the  loss 
of  which  is  more  distinctly  charge* 
able  upon  us  as  a  fault.  A  man  loses 
his  purse,  and  by  assiduous  inquiry 
and  searcn  succeeds,  perhaps,  in  re- 
covering it.    He  retrieves  his  good 
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name.  A  man  nay  recover  by  good 
luck;  but  he  retrieves  through  his 
own  exertions. 

Reoain  (Fr.  rego^iMr,  to  nigam) 
<lenotes  the  recorery  of  what  la  of 
simple  and  obrious  ralue.  We  re- 
cover what  is  of  eeneraly  even  indi- 
rect, adrantage.  We  retriere  what 
at  is  a  positiTe  loss  to  hare  parted 
with.  We  regain  possessions ;  we  re- 
trieve loss^ ;  we  recover  advantages. 

"  Thooffh  wieked  men  bo  vnder  the  in- 
fluence ortheir corrupt  premiling  inelinn- 
tions,  in  the  ordinary  conne  of  their  liree, 
vet  at  aome  eertnin  seiuonB,  nnd  eepedalljr 
in  the  nbeenoe  of  temptntions,  their  en- 
chanted reaion  and  nndentanding  maj 
noover  its  due  f6roe  and  eprinf  ." — ^watsb- 
LAirp. 

**  There  it  much  to  be  done,  nndonbtedlj, 
and  mneh  to  be  rtirievedj" — BuBKX. 

*«  My  soul  attends  thj  voiee ;  and  bnniah'd 

Virtue 
8triree  to  r^atn  her  empire  of  the  nind.** 

JOSHSOW. 

.    RECTITUDE.    Jusxica. 

Rectitude  (Lat.  rBcHtuitnmn^ 
ttraightneuy  uprifhlnsii)  is  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  right  in  principle  and 
practice. 

Justice  (Lat.  juttttia)  refers  more 
especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  law 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  others. 
Rectitude  is,  therefore,  in  one's  self; 
justice  is  on  account  of  others.  Jus- 
tice is  by  moralists  sometimes  divided 
into— commutative,  which  assures  to 
every  man  what  is  his  own  in  fitct 
or  by  promise;  distributive,  which 
deals  out  to  several  according  to  their 
deserts;  and  general,  which  through 
any  channels,  though  not  strictly  com- 
mutative or  distributive,  carries  out 
the  ends  of  law,  as  in  the  government 
of  his  children  by  a  parent. 

"  Nor  is  the  lotrest  herd  inoapable  of 
that  einoereat  of  plearares,  the  eoneeion*- 
neM  of  acting  right ;  fur  rectitude  doe*  not 
consist  in  extensireneM  of  knowledge,  but 
in  doing  the  beet  aerording  to  the  lights 
«Airde£"— 8KA1ICH. 

"  The  king-bccoming  grnees. 
A»juMtiee,  verity,  temperance,  and  stable- 

ness, 
r  hare  no  relish  of  them/* 


REDNESS.    Relief. 
RtoRi8s(Fr.  'rdremerj  to  H*uightmt) 


[rectitude] 

is,  literally,  the  bringing  back  to  the 
right,  and  is  said  only  in  regard  to 
matters  of  right  and  justice;  while 
Reuep  (Fr.  reUrff  relever,  to  rmu 
cRsw)  is  said  of  the  lightening  of 
anything  that  may  be  regarded  as  of 
the  nature  of  a  burden,  as  pain,  in- 
conrenienoe,  obligation,  or  necessity. 
Power  and  justice  redress,  charity 
and  humanity  relieve. 


<• 


Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.  For 
all  were  onoe 

Perfect,  and  all  most  be  at  length  re- 
stored. 

80  God  has  greatly  purposed ;  Who  wonhl 
ebe 

In  His  dishononr'd  works  Himself  endnre 

Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  re- 
(Ircn.*  COWPBB. 


««< 


The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 
looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done 
before,  as  the  oomlfarteri  of  their  distress, 
and  the  reiieven  of  their  iBdigenes.**— 
BxiTH,  WealtA  <^  Notioiu, 

REEL.    Stagger.    Totter. 

Involuntar^r  and  unsteady  motion 
in  animate  beings  is  common  to  these 
terms. 

To  Reel  (connected  with  roll)  is  to 
move  in  such  a  way  as  to  bonier  on 
the  loss  of  equilibrium. 

To  Staoobr  may  be  applied  to 
standing  as  well  as  walking,  and  de- 
notes a  difiiottlt|r  of  preserring  the 
power  of  stsnmng  uprif^t  (Dut, 
ttaggoroH,  to  stegsr).  As  reeling  is 
the  effect  of  rorce  cr  misdirected 
movement,  as  in  intoxicstion,  so  stag* 
gering  indicates  either  great  pres- 
sure, as  of  a  burden,  or  unsteadiness 
of  brain,  and  consequent  weakness. 

Totter  (Du.  touienn.  to  oteiltato^ 
nting:  Wedgwood)  is  toe  indication 
of  weakness,  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  limbs,  and  is  applied,  as  the 
others  are  not,  to  what  is  inanimate; 
as,  a  building  tottering  to  its  fall. 

"  Thejr  red  to  and  fro  and  atagger  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits*  end." 
>-£iy.  Aaieu. 

"  Tattering  on  the  seal  of  eleTation.**— 
tdUr. 

RE-ESTABLISH.  Restore. 
Repair.    Repuice.    Rehabiutatx. 

Re-establish  (Fr.  r6tahHr)  signi- 
fies properly  to  put  upon  a  former 


/ 


[bkfbactoby]       discriminated. 

footing,  to  restore  to  a  former  ttatt ; 
Rbstorb  (Lat.  rutaurare)^  toreinatate 
a  thine  in  its  integri^,  its  force,  its 
eonsi£ration,  and  oonaition ;  Repair 
<  Lat.  report r^  to  mgnd)j  to  gire  back  to 
a  thing  its  form,  its  totality,  its  origi- 
nal aspect.  We  re-establish  what  has 
been  overthrown,  rained,  destroyed. 
One  restores  what  has  been  degraded, 
disfigured,  dilapidated.  One  repairs 
what  has  been  spoilt,  damaged,  and 
deteriorated.  Like  the  rerb  establiahf 
however.  We  do  not  speak  of  re-es- 
tablishing things  purely  material,  but 
things  which  have  the  nature  of  force, 
order,  law,  continued  existence,  or 
operation.  The  others  are  capable  of 
a  purely  material  application.  We 
re-establish  that  which  had  lost  its 
influence  and  its  actipn.  We  restore 
that  which,  being  capable  of  variation, 
has  lost  much  of  its  stability,  force, 
vigour,  activity,  or  excellence.  We 
repair  that  which  has  been  injuriously 
affected  contrary  to  its  own  intrinsic 
perfection  or  the  established  order  of 
things.  We  are  also  said  to  repair 
the  evil  or  the  loss  itself. 
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Rbplacb  has  a  more  decided  mean- 
ing, that  of  putting  a  thing  back  to 
the  plsce  from  which  it  had  been  re- 
moved. It  may  be  observed  that  the 
term  has  also  the  meaning  of  furnish- 
ing a  substitute  for  what  has  altogether 
disappeared,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  original  is  lost. 

REFERilNCE.    Rblation. 

Both  these  words  are  formed  from 
the  Lat  ry'tnt,  part.  rStttiu,  to  carry 
hackf  but  express  different  aspects  of 
the  same  iaea.  The  relation  is  the 
fixed  connexion  reoogniaed  as  exist- 
ing between  two  things  in  any  way. 

The  Repbrencb  is  the  aet  of  refer- 
ring, or  the  state  of  being  referred, 
and  springy  out  of  the  case  and  the 
occasion.  Thus  the  reference  is  the 
•pedfie  institution  of  a  mental  con- 
nexion which  ends  when  the  mind 
ceases  to  regvd  the  relation,  while 
the  relation  is  inherent  and  perma- 
nent Unless  Christianity  stood  re- 
lated to  tlie  fonns  of  social  life,  we 
could  not  speak  of  it  in  reference  to 
alavezy. 


REFORM.      Rb  FORMATION. 

Repormation  (Lat.  rltformare.  to 
ihape  anew)  is  usually  employed  of 
matters  of  pave  moral  or  political 
importance  in  the  interests  of  nations 
and  the  character  of  individuals. 

Reform  is  oftener  applied  to  prac- 
tical details.  We  i^eak  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  morals  ana  in  reli^on;  a 
reform  in  government  and  administra- 
tion or  management  So  reform  is 
commonly  local  or  particular,  re- 
formation is  general.  An  organisa- 
tion, a  polity,  or  the  character  of  an 
individual,  may  need  reform  in  one  or 
more  particulars,  without  requiring 
such  a  radical  alteration  as  would  be 
implied  in  the  U»rm  Reformation. 
Wnately  has  well  remarked, 

"  It  is  a  recent  cnstom  to  neuk  of  re- 
forming aboie*  ;  but  this  ie  an  improprietx 
of  laagnan.  Abneet  maj  bo  remedied  or 
extiniated,  but  thejr  eanaot  bo  reformed. 
In  tne  lame  way,  we  epeak  improperly  of 
curing  dieeaeeo.  It  is,  eorrectlj  qpeaking, 
the  patient  who  is  enred." 

Under  another  view,  Reformation 
and  Rrpokm  also  differ  an  active  and 
passive.  Reformation  is  often  used 
m  the  sense  of  the  act  of  reforming ; 
Rrporm,  of  the  state  of  being  re- 
formed. A  reformation  may  be  going 
on ;  a  reform  may  be  effected. 

*'  This  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  npoo 
the  bnsinesB  of  a  re/omuUion,  which  every 
man  who  gave  himself  a  moment's  time 
to  think  most  be  satisflcd  was  afasolntely 
nerssssry."— Pitt,  SSpeeek  on  Barlianunr 
tary  Rtform, 

*'  What  Ties  has  it  snbdnodp  whose  heart 

reclaimed 
By  ligDvr  ?  or  whom  langbed  into  refin-m  f  " 

Cowpbr^ 

REFRACTORY.  Unruly.  Un- 
oovernablb. 

RBvaACTORY  ( Lat  rs/roctartiu,  06- 
ttinate)  is  the  active  and  positive  con- 
dition of  Ukruuness.  The  unruly 
child  is  simply  hard  to  keep  under 
rule.  The  refractory  child  perversely 
breaks  rule.  An  unruly  temper  or 
disposition  is  under  no  souna  prin- 
ciple of  control ;  a  refractoiy  temper 
reoels  against  it. 

UMOOTBaxABLB  (Lat  gpbernarey  to 
MteeTf  to  govern)  denotes  uat  extreme 
of  refractoriness  which  successfully 
sets  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  control. 
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*'  That  rtUfioB  thm  novwd  «p  by  politi- 
dans  might  be  trnj  wsy  complumt  with 
B&fl  obMqnioiu  to  their  deeigni.  and  no  wmj 
HfmdUny  to  the  nme."— Cudwoetr. 

'*  Who  alone  ranst  ofder  the  tmmfy  wilb 
■ad  aflkwtaoDi  of  naftd  men."— ^n^Aioait 

"Haaghtj  and  HN^oocmaMt  spirita."— 


REFRESH.  RsTivB.  Renovate. 
Rbkbw. 

Revruh  (Fr.  To/Vvlcfcir.  (o  rm>{,  re- 
/mA)  denotes  the  renewal  of  whst  is 
Tital  or  Tiyid ;  as  to  refresh  one  who 
is  faint,  or  a  colour  which  has  become 
fkded. 

Rsvite  (Lat.  rh^tvhnfy  to  Uv§  again) 
is  to  renew  that  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  vital  force,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  it 

Renew  and  Renovate,  which  are 
different  fonns  of  the  same  word,  the 
former  coming  to  us  through  the 
French  nnufy  and  the  latter  urough 
the  Latin  Mum,  fine,  differ  in  being 
employed,  the  formor  more  distino- 
tivelj  of  moral,  the  latter,  of  physical, 
subjects :  as,  to  renew  a  vow :  to  re- 
novate tumiture.  All  involve  the 
idea  of  a  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  state.  Revive  and  Rrprksh 
belong  specially  to  animal  bodies. 
One  who  had  fainted  revives  when  the 
fmictions  of  life  return.  One  who  is 
weary  is  refreshed  when  those  func- 
tions are  performed  with  more  anima- 
tion ;  Refresh  thus  implying  an  in- 
ferior defijee  of  antecedent  exhaustion 
to  that  implied  by  Revive.  Any- 
thing of  wnich  the  force  or  action 
has  lain  dormant  or  in  abeyance 
may  be  said  to  be  revived,  as  a  cus- 
tom, a  claim,  a  practice,  in  this  ap- 
plication. Revive  belongs  rather  to 
things  external.  Renew,  to  things  in- 
temalf  to  one's  self.  To  renew  a  cus- 
tom, would  mean  a  custom  of  one's 
own ;  to  revive  a  custom,  would  indi* 
eate  that  others  besides  one's  self  are 
interested.  Dormant  energies,  and 
even  weakened  impressions  are  said 
to  be  revived.  Renovate  never  im- 
plies any  cessation  or  interval  of  time ; 
whereas  Renew  is  often  employed  of 
the  taking  up  of  what  has  been  sus- 
pended. 

**  In  order  to  keep  the  mind  in  repair,  it 


[refresh] 


is  netessafy  Co  replace  and  refreskm  those 
fanpreseiom  of  Natnre  which  are  coatina- 
ally  wearing  away."  -Rbyvoumi. 

*'  Oross  eornq;>tions  of  the  Chriatiaa  doe* 
trine,  which  the  capriee  and  ▼anity  of  thb 
Ucentioos  a^,  have  revived  rather  thsa 
prodnced.'*~Bi8Hop  Horslxt. 

'*  All  Natnre  feels  the  removaUmff  fovea 
Of  winter.**  Thomson. 

"  The  dd  enstem  npon  many  estates  iste 
letjbr  lessee  of  lives  renOoabU  at  {Jeasnie.* 
— SwDT. 

REFUSE.  DiscuNB.  Dent.  Re- 
ject.   Repel.    RBarrp.    Repuub. 

Repuse  (Fr.  Ttfiaer,  Lat.  rifiUiMf 
to  jnuh  back)  indicates  the  expression 
of  an  unwillingness  to  mnt  what 
others  desire,  request,  or  demand. 

Decunb  (Lat.  dcclinare^  to  bend 
away  from)  is  a  gentle  yet  determined 
refusal  to  act  in  a  manner  proposed, 
and  most  commonly  from  motives  of 
consideration  or  prudence.  We  may 
decline  what  is  advantageous  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  what  is  desired  by 
others. 

WeDENT(Fr.</^iiisr,  LaLcfrfi^ofv) 
what  is  desired  of  us  by  others,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  in  which  denial  is 
opposed  to  affirmation. 

We  Reject  (Lat.  ref&jfre,  part,  rt^ 
Jietutf  to  catt  back)  what  is  strongly 
opposed  to  our  taste,  judgment,  or  u- 
clination. 

We  Repbl  (Lat.  r^tpeWbrt,  to  drim 
back)  what  others  press  upon  us. 

Rebufp  (It.  ribuffo,  rtbuffy  reproof) 
denotes  such  a  refusal  or  repelling  as 
by  its  decisive  character  inflicts  a 
shock  upon  the  other  party — refusal 
that  maV  be  felt.  To  repel  is  to  re- 
ject with  violence,  to  rebuff  is  toiefuse 
with  contempt. 

To  Repulse,  another  form  of  Repel 
(Lat.  rUpeiUrtf  rl^uinu)  is  effectually 
to  repel,  to  force  bsok  upon  anothsr 
his  own  advances,  overtures,  sp- 
proaches,  efforts,  attacks.  Only  this 
movements  of  intelligent  agents  are 
repulsed,  while  natural  or  mechanical 
focoes  may  be  repelled 

Entreaties,  invitations,  are  refused, 
proposals  are  declined,  requests  and 
potions  are  denied,  propositions  and 
counsels  are  rejected,  advances  are  re- 


[beuaindeb]         siscbihinatkd. 
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pelled,  importanitiefl  rebuffed,  attaclcs 

repulsed. 

"  CoBii>let«  Ca  bare  diaeorfred  and  rqmlted 
WbatCTttr  wilm  at  Urn  or  Memias  friend,'* 

MUTOV. 

"A  flat  n^tual  on  his  (tbdr  prince's) 
part  redoeei  them  to  the  melancholy  alter- 
native of  eontinning  to  •nbmit  to  one  grie- 
Tanre  nsA  to  ttand  expoeed  to  the  ^er 
danger,  >)r  of  freeing  themaelTes  from  both 
withont  hiaeoneent/*— BouxOBiOKK. 

•'He  (ETolTn'a  (kther)  waa  a  stndiona 
dedmer  ot  honoara  and  titles. "—-ByxxTir. 

*'  Begin,  then,  aiatera  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  lore  do 

•piing, 
B^n,  and  somewhat  loodlj   sweep  the 

Benee  with  daual  Tain  and  coj  exense.** 

MuTOir. 
"  For  alwajB'the  weakest  part  of  man- 
kind  are  the  moet  ansiricioaa ;  the  leaa  they 
understand  thinga  the  more  designs  thej 
imagine  are  laid  for  them,  and  the  beiwt 
connaela  are  soonest  r^eeUd  by  them."— 

SriLLIXeFUCBT. 

**  They  rtpeUed  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attraetea  each  other  strongly."— MaO- 

▲ULAT. 

**  ICarreKing  that  he  who  had  nerer  heard 
sneh  speeehea  from  any  knight  shonld  be 
thos  rwuftd  by  a  woman ;  and  that  marrel 
made  him  hear  vnt  her  speech."— Sioaxr* 

REITERATE.    Rbpsat. 

To  Repeat  (Lat.  r^tfi^tert)  is  no 
more  than  to  do  or  say  what  one  has 
alreadjr  said  or  done ;  and  this  once 
again  or  oftener  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  R  EiTBR  ATE  (  Lat.  rdft^mrio,  subst. 
from  obs.  r^Urart)  is  to  do  this  in 
a  fixed  and  determined  way,  henoe 
naturally,  tboueh  not  necessarily,  to 
exhibit  one's  determination  by  fre- 
quency of  the  same  words  or  act.  He 
who  repeats  is  often  content  with 
repeating  the  substance,  he  who  re- 
iterates IS  led  by  his  obstinacy  to  re- 
peat in  exact  form« 

RELUCTANT.  Atbiub.  Ad- 
VEBSB.    Unwilling. 

RBLucTANT(Lat.rt/ti£fart^ttfStru^f(s 
agaifut)  is  a  term  of  the  will,  which, 
as  it  were,  struggles  against  the  deed, 
and  relates  always  to  questions  of  ac- 
tion. 

Atessb  (Lat.  avenutf  turned  away 
from}  is  a  term  of  the  nature  or  dis- 
position, and  relates  to  objects  or  to 


actions,  as  a  matter  of  taste.  It  indi- 
cates a  settled  sentiment  of  dislike,  as 
reluctance  is  specific  in  regard  to 
acts. 

Adtbrsb  (Lat.  advertutf  oppoeed  to) 
denotes  actire  opposition  and  hos- 
tility, as  a  matter  of  judgment.  Un- 
wiLLiNO  is  the  widest  of  all,  and  ex- 
presses no  more  than  decided  dis- 
inclination. It  i»f  howerer,  the 
weakest  term  of  all,  and  refers  to 
action  only. 

"Well,  sap  I,  since  it  most  be  so, here 
is  my  arm  ;  ont  I  go  half  rthictanUy,  for  I 
like  this  place  so  well,  I  covJd  be  content 
to  lire  hem  always^"— 8xaboh«  Light  of 
Natmre. 

Averse  if  only  predicated  of  beings  of 
intelligence  and  will.  Adverse  may  be 
employed  even  of  physical  influences, 
as  adverse  winds.  When  predicated 
of  persons,  Adverse  is  muco  stronger 
than  Atersb.  The  man  who  is  avesse 
to  a  measure  only  dislikes  it,  and  mar 
BtiU  perhaps  adopt  it.  Me  who  is  atf- 
rerse  to  it,  thinks  it  his  bounden  duty  • 
to  do  all  he  can  to  oppose  and  prevent 
it. 

"Ha|>py  were  it  fbr  ns  all  if  we  bore 
pnqienty  as  well  and  wisely  aa  we  eadore 
an  adooree  fortnne."— Southxt. 

"Nature  is  so  Ihr  ftum  nmdndng  it 
(virtne)  that  it  yieldeth  mign^  obstacles 
and  reeistaoees  to  its  Urth,  there  being  in 
the  best  dispoaitions  mneh  avereeneu  m>m 
good,  and  great  pronenees  to  evil."— Baa- 
bow. 


«« 


'  Which  deferring,  as  it  mast  needs  he 
the  argument  of  aa  cril  man,  and  aa  indi- 
cation of  wnallinffiteti  to  lire  wortliily,  so 
it  can  serve  really  no  pmdent  end  to  wliich 
it  ran  falladonsly  pretend.*— BiSHOP  Tat- 

REMAINDER.  Rest.  Rem- 
nant.   Residue. 

Remainder  («m  Remain)  is  not  so 
general  as  Rest  (Fr.  nr«(er,  to  stop  o* 
remain\  which  is  indeed  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms,  and  de- 
notes, universally,  that  which  remains 
or  is  left  after  the  separation  of  a  part 
or  parts,  whether  in  fuX  or  contem- 
plation, and  may  be  so  as  the  result  of 
circumstances  or  purposely.  The  re- 
mainder is  the  rest  under  certain  con- 
ditions! ^^^  commonly  the  smaller 
part  which  remains  after  the  greater 
part  has  been  taken  away.    It  is  also 
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mora  Applicable  to  menUl  tad  moral, 
Rsar  to  physical,  matten. 

RsMVAsiT  (Lat  rHtMnertf  to  tttnf  it- 
hind)  hm  in  itself  mach  the  aame 
meaning  ai  RsiiAiNDBa,  of  which  it  ia 
only  another  fom,  bat  differa  from  it 
in  the  implied  prooeaa  which  preoedM 
the  learmgy  which,  in  the  caM  of 
ramnant,  is  that  of  use,  consumption. 
or  waste.  It  is  commonly  a  very  small 
part. 

RssiDUB  (LaL  r&tiuitf,  HbXrfov,  to 
rewMin  bthind)  is  that  part  which  has 
not  been  disposed  of:  that  is,  either 
purposely  omitted  to  be  used,  or  un- 
touched Dy  a  prarious  mooeaa  of  dis- 
tribution or  use.  Neitner  Remnant, 
RtMAntDXRjnor  Residvr  can  be  em- 
ployed, like  Kbst,  to  ezprem  the  result 
of  purpose. 

*'  8earc«  MT«n,  the  thin  rtmaimder  of  my 

fleet. 
From  •tonne  pteeerred,  witUn  year  her- 

boor  meet.**        Drtdxh,  FiiytA 

It  is  possible  that  the  rrat  may  be  the 
larger  nut,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
otlmra  It  is  the  snmller.  Out  of  a  oom- 

Eany  of  twenty,  for  instance,  it  mi^ht 
appen  that  oiu  should  give  expression 
to  a  particular  opinion,  and  that  mil 
ttiM  rtti  should  dissent  fi!X>m  it;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  remainder  would  im- 
ply a  minority,  and  the  remnant  a 
imall  minority. 

•'  Plato  end  the  rwtt  of  the  philoeophen.** 
— SnujirerLEXT. 

•*Tlie  rfmiumf  ehell  retnm,  even  the 
rmuMDit  of  Jeeob,  onto  the  migb^  Qod. 
For  thoagh  thy  people  lemel  be  ••  the  sand 
of  the  eea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  ehall  re- 
tMnr^Bngluk  BMo. 

••  He  bnmeth  part  thereof  in  the  flrOp 
with  part  thereof  he  eateth  fleeh,  he  roasteth 
roaat,  and  ia  mtiefted.  Yea,  he  warmeth 
bimeelf,  and  eaith.  Aha!  I  am  warm,  I 
haTe  leen  the  Are.  And  the  rttitdM  theivof 
he  maketh  a  god.**-  MbitL 

REMISSION.  Absolution.  Pas- 
DON.    Gracb. 

Gracb  (Lat.  grdtia)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term  under 
which  the  rest  are  included. 

Pardon  (Fr.  jtardon),  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  lurisprudenoe,  is  the 
grace  accorded  by  the  Prince  to  one 
who,  though  implicated  in  an  affair, 
is  yet  not  Ue  author  of  it,  nor  an  ac- 


[remission] 


oomplioe.    It  is  then  the  gnoe  of  not 
punishing  the  innooent. 

• 

Rbmisston  (Lat  rCsnoiiiism)  is  the 
moe  which  is  aeoorded  to  one  who 
has  committed  an  inToluntary  murder, 
or  has  killed  another  while  aefeadiiir 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  grace  extended 
to  the  unfortunate,  or  to  the  haplem 
exeraiser  of  his  own  right.  Therawai 
also  another  aet  called  the  oiotittM, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  arbi- 
trary pardon  of  one  in  abeolnte  power 
extended  to  a  crime  irremiasible  in  it- 
self:  a  robbery  of  justice. 

Absolution  (Lat.  olMutiomgm)  is  a 
judgment  by  which  an  accused  penoD 
u  declared  innocent,  or  reinstated  as 

such. 

In  common  language,  the  proper 
idea  of  Rbmission  is  that  of  forbearing 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  in- 
flict a  penalty.    Oneremits  a  penalty 
or  a  debt  either  wholly  or  in  part.  That 
of  absolution  is  the  loosing  or  freeing 
the  accused  from  the  bonas  by  which 
he  was  tied.  The  exact  force  of  abio- 
lution  is  expressed  in  a  prayer  of  the 
English  Liturgy,  which  contains  these 
words : "  though  we  be  tied  and  bound 
with  tho  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the 
pitifulneu  of  Thy  great  mercy  loom 
us."    That  of  pardon  is  to  grant  the 
entire  remission  of  a  fault  wJiich  one 
has  a  right  to  punish  as  a  superior,  or 
an  offence  which  one  is  in  a  position 
to  resent,  so  that  it  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  be  as  if  it  had  not  been  oommitted. 
It  is  literall^r  to  gtiv  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  without  any  reserve.    That 
of  ^ce  is  the  accordance  of  a  pardon 
entirelr  mtuitous,  so  as  to  receire 
the  oflenaer  to  grace  or  ftrour.    Re- 
mission is  an  act  of  moderation,  aboli- 
tion of  a  tyrant's  favour,  absolution  of 
a  just  or  propitious  judge ;  pardon  ia 
an  act  of  clemency  or  generosity,  and 
grace  of  affection  or  goodness.    Rs- 
mission  is  opposed  to  exaction,  aboli- 
tion  to  justice,  absolution  to  con- 
demnation, pardon   to   punishment, 
grace  to  the  rigour  of  justice.    The 
sinner,  by  the  remission  of  his  sins,  is 
freed  from  rendering  account  of  them. 
The  abolition  of  them  deals  with  them 
as  if  he  had  never  committed  them. 
By  absolution  he  is  loosed  in  heaven 


£bEPABATION]         DI8CBIHIKATED. 

«ndetith.  By  pArdon,  he  is  no  longer 
tn  object  of  punishment.  Bjmoey 
lie  is  restored  to  the  fayoor  of  God. 
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REMOVE.    Mote. 

We  Mots  (Lst.  myiwrt)when  we 
alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  piosi- 
tion  of  sn  object,  or  cTen  esnse  an 
internal  motion  ot  its  parts;  we  Rs- 
MOTB  (Lst.  fhiiSivert)  when  we  take  it 
away  bodily. 

RENEGADE.  Apostate.  Re- 
cusant. 

These  tenns  both  express  one  who 
hss  deserted  his  faith,  his  professed 
f>rinciplesy  or  his  party. 

The  Apostate  (Gr.  Imrrmr^j  lite- 
rally^  om  who  itands  off  or  away)  is  a 
religious  Rbneoade  (Low  Lat.  reno- 
gatus,  from  rhiXme^  to  dtn}f)f  and  the 
ren^fade  is  a  political  apostate.  An 
apostate  denies  his  former  fiuth ;  a 
renegade  deserts  his  former  policy. 

Recvsavt  ^Lat.  rseitfanteiiiy  rtfvt' 
ingy  r^eeting)  u  a  historical  term,  and 
hss  beoi  applied  in  English  histoiy  to 
those — ^mosUy  Romsn  Catholics — who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  king's  su* 
premaey  in  things  ecclesiasticar. 

RENOWNED.    Famous. 

A  person  cannot  be  RENowirBD(Fr. 
nnomnU)  but  for  great  and  illustrious 
deeds;  while  he  maybe  Famous  (Lat. 
famotutf  famous f  tn/aimnu)  for  this  and 
also  for  some  incident  of  importance 
which  is  associated  with  him,  out  does 
not  of  necessity  betoken  sot  greatness 
of  chsracter ;  as,  "  Empeaocles  is  fa- 
mous for  hsTing  been  swallowed  by  a 
Tolcano,  and  Tarquin  for  hsTing  been 
expelled  from  Rome."  Those  only 
are  renowned  who  are  principals  in 
great  actions.  The  history  of  the  fa- 
mous is  commonly  better  known  than 
that  of  the  renowned.  Joan  of  Arc  is 
more  renowned  than  known.  No 
moral  worth  is  implied  in  renown, 
though  persons  may  be  renowned  for 
Tirtue.  Renown  is  emphatically  the 
preserration  from  obliTion.  Things  as 
well  as  persons  may  be  renowned. 
Champagne  is  renowned  for  its  wine. 
The  idea  of  renown  is  conspicuous 
and  celebrated  success. 


He  was  a  wight  of  Ugh  nnotm. 


"  Henr^th*  Fifth,  tso/f 


toliTplour* 


REPAIR.    Repaeatiok. 

RxPAiB  (Fr.  r^panr,  to  repair f  iMad, 
Lat.  ritpdrartf  to  jntpart)  is  the  result 
of  which  Rbparatioh  is  the  process. 
A  bridge,  for  instance,  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  reparation  till  it  is  placed 
in  a  condition  of  repair.  Repair,  too, 
is  a  physical  prooess ;  reparstion  is  a 
moral  action.  Repair  is  slways  phy- 
sical or  analogous  in  its  use;  repara- 
tion is  purely  moral.  We  Speak  of 
repairing  a  house,  a  road,  a  bridge,  on 
anslogouslT,  of  repairing  shattered 
fortunes;  but  of  inaking  reparation 
for  injury  and  wrong  to  the  charaeten 
of  others. 

"  Sunk  down,  and  tonffht  rqfair 
Of  alMp,  which  inataotly  fell  oa  me." 

Mniov. 

"  I  am  tensible  of  the  seaadal  I  hftTS 
fircn  bf  my  Ioom  writings,  and  made  what 
rtparatioa  I  am  abl«."~DRn>XH. 


REPARATION.  Restitution. 
Rbstoeation. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  undoing 
of  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  snother;  but  Repaeatiom 
(m0  abovt)  relates  to  moral  injury; 
RssTrruTioN,  to  the  wrongful  uepri« 
Tstion  of  property.  A  man  who  lias 
stolen  a  sum  of  money  from  another 
will'  be  oompelled,  if  conTieted,  and 
his  eireamstancet  pennit  it,  to  make 
restitution  (Lat.  rtftUvert,  to  rcftovv )• 
If  injury  has  been  done  to  a  man's  re- 
pautioo,  the  injurer  msT  find  it  hard, 
eren  if  he  should  be  wuling,  to  make 
adequate  reparation. 

Restoration  (LaLrsftaurwuf,  toro* 
ttoro)  differs  in  denoting  the  specific 
giTing  back  of  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  Restitution  of  stolen 
property  may  be  made  by  paying  its 
Tslue  in  money.  Restoration  implies 
the  gtTing  back  of  the  articles  stolen. 


"  Mo  diteords  and  mo  Jealoatiss 
Mo  mnrmnrw  and  mo  noTelrios 
And  alM  mo  dimimnlatMoa 
And  eke  fiuaed  reparatioiu.'' 

CHAUCEE. 

'*  On  a  eonrlction  of  larceny  in  particnlar 
the  pttMecvtor  thall  hare  rmtitutton  of  his 
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coodi  by  irirt««  of  tli«  itetate  91  Henrj 
vIII. «.  11.**— Blaokbtoite. 

"  If  I  hare  done  anjr  wroagto  any  man^ 
I  ruton  foorfuid."— £W^/uA  jto/«. 

REPARTEE.    Retobt. 

Rbpaktbi  (Fr.  rtpurti«.a  rQ^miuitr) 
if  A  fiur  leu  gnwe  word  tnan  Retort 
(Lat.  r^ttorju^rt,  part,  relortiu,  to  tmtt 
back  agmtHf  to  rttort)  being  restricted 
to  meaninff  a  sharp,  ready,  and  wittj 
reply;  whue  Retort  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters more  earnest^  as  arguments,  aocu- 
sationsi  and  the  like. 

"  A  man  renowiMd  for  rtpartm 
Will  Mldom  ■emple  to  make  ft— 
With  frieadthip's  ftowt  fBeling." 

y  COWPEB. 

'•  I  did  dislike  the  cat  of  a  certain  cour- 
tier's beard;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  wes  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind 
it  was.  This  is  called  the  rfCorl  eonrteoas.* 


In  Repartee  there  is  more  of  wit; 
in  Retort  there  is  more  of  logic.  Re- 
partee throws  back  a  joke  upon  the 
joker ;  retort  throws  back  the  iesues 
of  an  argument  upon  the  arguer.  It 
is  plain  that  the  same  thing  may  often 
be  called  a  repartee  or  a  retort.  Many 
a  serious  thing  is  said  in  jest.  A  re- 
partee which  veils  argument  under 
wit  is  a  retort,  and  of  a  very  effective 
kind. 

REPEAT.  Rehearse.  Recite. 
Recapitulate. 

Of  these,  Repeat  (Lat.  rUptttirt)  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  ap- 
plicable both  to  actions  and  wortb, 
the  rest  onlj[  to  words.  Again,  we 
may  repeat  single  words,  or  even  in- 
articulate sounds.  We  apply  the 
other  terms  only  to  many  wonu  con- 
secutively. And  again,  we  may  re- 
peat that  which  originally  came  from 
ourselves  as  well  as  that  which  came 
from  others. 

Rehearse,  lit.  fo  harrow  over  t^a'm 
(Fr.  hirttf  a  harrow}  conveys  the  idea 
of  solemnity  or  exactness  in  utterance. 
We  rehearse  as  before  an  audience 
and  in  detail  that  which  it  is  of  public 
interest  to  listen  to.  A  rehearsal  may 
be  subsequent  or  preliminary. 

We  Rbcftb  (Lat.  retort ^  to  read 
eut  publicly)  when  our  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  exact  words  of 


[repabtes] 

another.  Rehearsal  applies  equally 
to  deeds  and  words:  recital,  more 
directly  to  words,  ana  (o  deeds  only 
as  already  committed  to  some  ibnn  of 
relation. 

Recapitulate  (Lat.  rW/jfitHlhtf 
to  ^  ooer  the  headingMj  c^pVrfik,  pL 
ogam)  is  to  go  over  again,  as  me 
principal  things  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  in  a  ooncise  sad 
sumn^iy  manner!  for  the  porpose  oT 
refreshing  the  memory  of  tne  hearen, 
whether  tibe  original  statement  or  ex- 
position were  our  own  or  another's. 

"Yet  I  eaa  r^eat  whole  books  tkst  I 
have  reed,  and  poems  of  some  eelecfc4 
Mends  which  I  fisve  liked  to  chari^  mf 
memory  with.**— Bnr  JoBSOir. 

**  Let  Dryden  with  new  nUes  ovr  stsfe 

reflac. 
And  his  great  models  Ibrm  bj  this  dedga; 
Bnt  Where's  a  second  Virf^I  to  rekoaru 
Oar  hero's  glory  in  his  epie  reree  t  ^ 


**  From  this  time  fcrwarde,  I 
the  Athaaasiaa  Greed  has  been 
with  a  public  recital  amons  the  oChar 
saered  hymns  and  Choreh  olmes  all  otsr 
the  weef—WATBRULxn. 


*'Heniee  we  m^  see  the  reana  why 

ereedswere  no  larger  nor  mora  expUctW 
being  but  a  kind  of  recapituloHon  of  whet 
the  eatechnmens  had  been  taught  mora  st 
large,  the  main  heads  whereof  were  eom- 
mitted  to  memory,  and  pobUclyrtctterftead 
so  became  a  creed." — Ibid. 

R  EP  E  NT  A  N  C  E.  Penitewce. 
Compunction.  Contrition.  Re- 
morse.   Reoret. 

Repentance  (Fr.  repentonre,  n- 
pfnttr,  to  repent)  is  a  practical  stats 
of  mind,  involving,  with  the  sorrow 
for  post  acts,  the  resolution  to  avoid 
them  for  the  future— deep  Reorxt 
and  renunciation  being  combined. 
Penitence  is  the  same  thing,  with  a 
less  general  and  more  theological  ap* 
plication.  Repentance  may  nave  re- 
spect to  our  worldly  interests ;  pern- 
tence,  to  the  state  of  the  soul.  It  is 
even  possible  to  repent  haying  done  a 
good  thing;  as,  for  instance,  kindness 
to  another,  which  has  been  abused. 

Compunction  (Lat.  eompunetmy 
priehed  with  remone)  is  a  warning  of 
the  conscience  against  the  act.  which, 
however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  pr^ 
Tent  it,  and  so  often  accompanies  its 
commission.    Compunction  may  prt* 


(befbehensiok]  discriminated. 
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eede  or  folbw  the  act;  the  rest  only 
follow  it. 

Contrition  (Im.  contlMbre,  part. 
contnttUy  to  bruite)  is  a  cdntiiiuous 
state  of  grief  and  self-condemnation, 
which  has  not  found  relief  in  action, 
and  is  a  mere  painful  condition  of  the 
conscience,  either  in  regard  to  a  spe- 
cific act  or  to  past  conduct  generally. 
Compunction  maj  he  for  the  present ; 
Ibut  contrition  is  always  for  the  past. 
Contrition  may  be  either  specific  or 
general.  Compunction  is 'always  spe- 
cific. 

.  Rbmobsb  (Fr.  rtmordif  Lat.  rhnor^ 
derty  to  bit§  again)  is  the  strongest 
Ibrm  of  compunction  for  the  psat ;  a 
ffnawing  anguish  occasioned  by  re- 
lection  upon  a  past  deed  or  course. 
Neither  compunction  nor  remorse  de- 
note that  g^enuine  regret  of  wrong- 
doing for  Its  own  sake  which  is  ex* 
presMd  by  Contrition. 

Rbgrxt  (Fr.  rtgretf  from  rcgretter, 
formerly  rvgrfter,  meaning  to  pily) 
does  not  cany  with  it  either  toe 
«nergy  of  remorse  or  the  sacredness 
of  contrition,  or  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  repentance. 

*'What  Uito  rtpentancB  wu  whieh  tlie 
new  eorenant  reanired  m  ooe  of  the  condi- 
tioas  to  be  performed  bj  all  thoee  who 
shonld  reeeire  the  benefits  of  that  oorenwit, 
li  plain  in  the  Beriptnre  to  be  not  onl  j  a 
sorrow  for  nne  pest,  bat  (what  is  a  nataral 
cooaeqnenee  of  tneh  forrow,  if  it  be  real)  a 
taming  Aram  them  into  a  new  and  e6ntrar/ 
fife.*— Locks. 

*'  HeaTon  may  forffire  a  erime  to  penitenee. 
For  HeaTcn  can  jndge  ilpemtemee  be  troe." 

DaTDEV. 

**  Bepentanee  extorted  from  ns  by  the 
protpcet  of  death  can  be  onl  j  a  sorrow  fat 
•in,  perhaps  rendered  more  passionate  hj 
onr  present  fears.  And  this  being  onlj 
eorrow  and  eommmeUon,  and  perhaps  a 
good  reeolntionp  it  is  plain  that  still  these 
are  onlj  the  steps  in  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  and  not  eomplete  repentanee  in  all 
its  parts."— HoABLT. 

*'  If  the  sorrow  arise  merelj  from  the 
fear  of  pnnishment,  it  is  called,  in  the  tan- 
kage of  the  schools*  attrition,  and  is 
deemed  the  lowest  and  least  honoorable 
species  of  repentance ;  if  from  a  desire  to 
please  Gk>d,  and  a  tender  sense  of  baring 
offsttded  so  ^ood  a  Father,  it  is  styled  ecm- 
triUon,  and  is  of  a  more  generoos  and  noble 
fcind."— >Bi8E0P  HoRHS. 

"  When  remorge  is  blended  with  the  fear 
«f  paaishmeaty  and  arises  to  despair,  it 


eoastitates  the  sapreme  wretehsdness  of 
the  mind.**— GoOAX, 

'*  Alike  regretted  in  the  dnst  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies." 

Pops,  Homer, 

We  eren  apply  the  term  Rborbt  to 
circumstances  over  which  we  have 
had  no  control ;  as,  any  untoward  oc- 
currence; the  absence  of  friends  or 
their  loss.^  When  connected  with 
ourselTes,  it  relates  rather  to  unwise 
acts  than  to  wrong  or  sinftilones ;  as, 
foolish  or  rash  conduct,  carelessness, 
the  loss  of  opportunities,  and  the  Uke, 
and  may  be  entirely  selfish.  Contri- 
tion is  the  spontaneous  grief  which  is 
felt  hj  a  heart  touched  by  the  sense 
of  baring  offended  against  God  in  sin 
and  eril.  Repentance  is  the  bitter 
yet  wholesome  reflexion  of  a  scrupu- 
lous mind  dwelling  on  some  repre- 
hensible act  performed.  Remorse  is 
the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  con- 
science. 

REPERTORY.    Rbposftort. 

The  object  of  a  Rrpository  (Lat. 
r^Morium)  is  the  safetr  and  preser- 
vation of  the  articles  laia  up ;  the  ob- 
ject of  a  Rbpbrtory  (Lat.  rilfper(»- 
rium)  is  to  have  them  so  storea  that 
they  may  be  readily  available. 

REPETITION.    Taotoloot. 

The  latter  atands  to  the  former  as 
species  to  genus.  Not  every  Rbpb- 
tition  (Lat.  r£p2!t){f«,  to  rtpmt)  is 
Tautology  (Or.  rtumlKe^ ;  to  iurif 
tho  iomB  thing,  and  Kiytsf,  to  toy).  Re- 
petition may  be  often  necessanr,  justi- 
fiable, and  effective.  Tautology  is 
such  repetition  as  is  none  of  &se, 
and  is  tnerefore  vain  and  tirssome. 

'*  Oar  long-tengned  ehattersrs  do.  alter 
a  s<Mrt,  wound  and  weary  the  ears  of  their 
hearers  by  their  tautologiee  and  iNim  rspe- 
UtUme  of  the  same  thinp."— HoiXAXD, 
PbUardi. 

REPREHENSION.    Reproof. 

Blame  is  involved  in  both  terms, 
but  more  mildly  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  former  (Lat.  rtprb" 
hmuttrty  to  hlamt)  denotes  little  more 
than  an  expression  of  blame;  the 
latter  is  its  outAmtativs  expression. 
Many  mieht  express  reprehension 
who  wonla  not  think  themsdves  en** 
titled  to  adn  inister  reproot 
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Rbprbhbnsion  may  be  indirect; 
Rbtboov  i»  personal  and  direet  (Lat. 
vifrlibnTtf  to  rtprovtf  condmui),  A 
master  of  a  scnool  may  be  repre- 
hended by  the  parents  of  his  sebolsrs ; 
while  he  visits  the  scholars  themselves 
with  reproofs. 

'*  Foolish  rtmtkmuim 
Ofkoltj 


"  ThoM  bMt  eaa  bstf  rqnv^  thAl  merit 


REPRESENT.    Remonstbatb. 

The  literal  sense  of  RxpBBSEirr 
(Lat.  rtprtuentan)  is  to  make  onoe 
more  present,  to  bring  again  before 
the  ^es ;  that  of  Remonstbatb  (Lat. 
r»-  and  uumitrart,  to  thow)  is  to  exhibit 
anew,  to  advertise  again  in  a  forcible 
manner.  In  its  present  acceptation  Re- 
pees  bmt  implies  a  modest  and  gentle 
putting  forward  of  grounds  of  action 
or  oh^ge  of  opinion,  intention,  or 
conduct;  Remonstrate  implies  an  ex- 
hibition, with  more  or  less  of  force,  of 
duties  or  obligations  for  the  purpose 
of  dissuading  one  or  recallmg  nim 
from  a  false  step.    You  represent  to 
me  what  I  seem  to  forget.    You  re- 
monstrate with  me  on  what  I  ou{^ht 
to  respect.     Representation   carries 
instruction,   counsel,    adyioe.     Re- 
monstrance sdds  to  these  elements  of 
warning  and  of  censure.  Your  repre- 
sentation tends  to  clear  up  my  Tiews, 
your  remonstrance  to  consct  my  con- 
duct.    Remonstrance   supposes   an 
actusl    wrong,   representation   may 
possibly  turn  upon  a  matter  of  im- 
policy, or  a  course  of  conduct  which 
18  simply  undesirable.    One  may  use 
representation  where  the  relatiYe  con- 
dition of  another  may  deter  us  from 
the  exercise  of  remonstrance.    In- 
direct and  apparently  casual  informa- 
tion  is   often  the   most   efficacious 
mode  of  representation,  while  a  grave 
siltoce  may  amount  to  a  strong  and 
perhaps  the  only  available,  remon- 
strance. 

REPRESENTATIVE.  Dbputt. 
Dblbgate. 

These  all  denote  persons  employed 
to  aot  on  behalf  of  others.  Ine  ap- 
pointment makes  the  Dsputt  (Ir. 
d£jputi)  \  tiie  being  sent  elsewhere  to 


aot  makes  the  Delboatb  (  Lat.  deie* 
/^arf.  to  mnd  to  a  plaeOf  part.  dUi^gibu) ; 
the  mithfiil  transmission,  or,  liteiallj| 
pmtntimg  ognn^  of  the  will  or  sense  ot 
the  constituent  body  makes  the  Ri- 

PBESBNTATIVB. 

"  In  so  lajgs  a  stale  as  ovra,  it  ia  tkeia- 
fore  rmry  wkely  ooatrired  tiiat  the  people 
•honli*.  do  that  by  their  r^rwttmtatifm 
which  it  is  impntetieable  to  perform  ta  per<> 
SOB— rqfWVMrfatnMt  ehoaen  b^  a  ownber 
of  Biioate  and  aeparate  diatneta,  whcroa 
all  the  voter*  are.  or  eaailj  mmj  be,  di»> 
tiagviahed.**— Blacestokb. 

"Oar  Sayionr  pleads  oar  eanoe  aad 
maaagea  oar  aflkin  there«  and  the  Hoif 
Spirit,  aa  Hia  Depntjf  and  VIoagerBaW 
doth  it  heie.''~BitAap. 

"  The  biahopa  being  genenOlx  addieliA 
to  the  Ibrmer  aaperatition,  it  waa  thoaght 
uttitwnrj  to  keep  them  under  ao  arbitzarf 
a  power  aa  that  aabierted  them  to;  fsr 
they  hereby  held  their  biabopries  only  dai^ 
ing  the  king's  pleasnre,  aad  were  to  enr> 
eiae  them  as  his  ddtgale$  in  his  name*  aad 
bj  hia  aathoritj."— >Buanx. 

REPRESS.     RssTiiAnr.    Sup- 

PBBSS. 

Reprbss  (Lat  f^lpi^Uki^,  part,  f*- 
irressiu),  literally,  to  prett  hack,  is 
applied  to  matters  of  feeling,  as  ta 
emotions  which  tend  to  manifest 
themselTes  in  outward  expression. 

Restrain  (Lat.  rvctrtng^rt)  beait 
relierence,  not  so  much  to  the  msm> 
festation  of  the  impulse  as  the  im- 
pulse itself.  He  restrains  his  feelings 
who  does  not  allow  them  to  riae  M- 
yond  a  certain  pitch;  he  represses 
them  who  allows  no  expression  of 
them  by  word  or  looks. 

Suppress  (Lat.  tuppH&n^,  part. 
fuppresitM,  to  prttt  down,  to  put  a  ttop 
to)  is  total,  while  Repress  may  lie 
partial,  and  denotes  a  more  complete 
OTerooming,  or  a  keeping  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  anall  not  be 
able  to  show  itself;  as,  to  suppms  s 
rebellion,  in  the  first  instance ;  or  a 
correspondence,  in  the  second.  On 
the  otner  hand,  an  unseemly  expres- 
sion or  manifestation  of  opmion,  ss  in 
the  plaudits  of  a  law  court,  is  said  to 
be  repressed. 

"  And  nodoabt  oTenrowthey  woald,aad 
oorer  the  whole fiMse orthe earth  were thef 
not  rmreued  and  withstood  hy  good  ha^ 
baadne."— HoLLARs's  Flinif. 

"  The  siqBpreMioa  of  idolatiy  ia  the  lU^ 
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man  Empire,  tad  the  ettoblUhmcat  of  tb« 
ChristiMi  Chuch  apoo  its  ruins  wm  an 
erent  the  moet  wonderfnl  in  the  Gentile 
woiid,  to  whieh  nothing  bvt  the  power  of 
God  WM  ndeqiante.**— Bishop  Hobsut. 


**And   with   these  mfings 
Mtrained  thejr  the  people  that  the^  had  not 
done  sacriflce  onto  them."— £n^/uA  BibU, 

REPRIEVE.    Rbspiti. 

These  wordB  are  used  in  common  in 
the  sense  or  s  temporarf  relief  from 
any  pressure,  burden,  or  trouble. 

The  Rbpristb  (O.  Fr.  tvprsuofr, 
Lat.  r^r)ihdr9f  to  ditallow)  is,  how- 
ever, something  given  or  granted. 

The  Rbspitb  (O.  Fr.  nt]^,  Lat.  rt- 
sptetuif  a  loMMg  baek^  eondderution ) 
comes  to  us  in  &€  course  of  drcum* 
stances.  We  commonly  speak  of  a 
reprieTe  from  punishment,  a  respite 
from  toil. 

''A  rtpruo0,  tnm  nprtndrt,  to  take 
baek«  is  the  withdrawing  ef  a  sentence  fbr 
aa  intenral  of  time,  whereby  the  ezecntion 
is  suspended."— >Blaokstovx. 

rhe  deriTation,  however,  giren  by 
Blackstone,  is  erroneous. 

"  If  we  nukf  rentnre  to  deelare  more  par- 
tienlarlj  in  what  sense  God  misht  be  said 
to  haTe  hardened  their  hearts,  ft  was  mj 
probably  bj  forbearing  to  strike  terror  into 
them,  hj  giving  them  reipUe<,  and  not  por- 
sning  them  eonstarllj  and  withoat  remis- 

Sion."->WATKBLAia>. 

REPRISAL.    Rbtauation. 

Reprisal  ^Fr.  rtprimy  a  r€tMng) 
is,  literally,  tne  taking  again  in  re- 
turn for  something  taken.  Both  in 
this  case  and  in  Ritauatiom  (Lat, 
rtialiartyto  rttaliaU;  re-y  again,  and 
taliif  such  at)  there  is  an  implied 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  party  on 
whom  Uie  reprisal  or  retaliation  is 
made.  Rbtauation,  however,  is  the 
more  genera]  term,  while  Reprisal  is 
oflen  restricted  to  cases  of  war  and 
hostiliQr.  Retaliation  may  be  simply 
in  the  making  another  to  suffer  loss, 
whereas  reprisal  implies  gain  to  the 
party  makinr  it.  "An  eve  for  an 
eye,  or  a  tootn  for  a  tooth,  is  retalia- 
tion, not  reprisal.  Retaliation  is 
seldom  now  employed,  as  it  used  to 
be,  equally  in  the  sense  of  returning 
or  requiting  good  and  evil,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  latter.  In  reprisal  the 
satisfaction  consisti  of  solid  benefit ; 


in  retaliation,  of  the  ttidiilgence  ol 
revenge. 

"  In  this  ease  letters  of  marqae  and  rs- 
prtsoi  (words  used  as  qmonymoos,  and  sis- 
niiying,  the  latter,  a  taking  in  retnm,  the 
former,  the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order 
tosnoh  taking)  maybe  obtained  in  order  to 
seise  tlie  bodies  or  goods  of  tlie  subtjects  of 
the  oflfending  state  until  satisfkctioo  bo 
made  wherever  they  happen  to  be  fonnd.** 
— B1.ACKBXORK. 


"  Revenge  In  this  ease  naturally  dietates 
reteftotum,  and  that  we  shonld  Impose  the 
like  dnties  and  prohibitions  n|>on  the  im- 
portation of  some  or  all  of  their  mannftko. 
tnres  into  oars.  Nations  accordingly  sel- 
dom lUl  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.**  — 
BaoTK,  WmUh  of  Natiaiu. 

REQUIRE.    Demand. 

Rbquirb  (Lat.  riSguirvre,  to  mody  to 
teant)  is  less  strong  than  Demand 
(Fr.  dimandor,  Lat.  donaiidars,  to 
entrust;  and  in  later  Latin  to  dtmand, 
Set  LiTTRE,  s.  V.  desianifsr,  to  oak  or 
cisim).  We  demand  on  the  ground  of 
authority;  we  may  require  on  the 
ground  of  ezpediencv,  necessity,  or 
right,  y/e  demand  wnat  in  some  way 
redounds  to  our  own  gain,  advantage^ 
or  use.  yfe  may  require  that  another 
should  act  in  a  certain  way,  or  do  a 
certain  thing  for  his  own  sake.  We 
require  when  we  lay  down  conditions 
of  any  kind.  We  deiyand  when  we 
employ  our  power,  social,  moral,  or 
accidental,  to  exact  such  conditions, 
as  founding  the  exaction  upon  some 
strong  reason.  We  demand  that 
which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given;  we  require  that  which  we 
wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  The 
creditor  maxes  a  demand  on  the 
debtor,  the  master  requires  a  certain 
dutv  from  his  servant.  It  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  another  what  he  ought 
not  to  give.  It  is  unressonable  to  re- 
quire of  him  what  is  not  in  his  power 
to  do. 

"  That  If  the  QentileSp  whom  no  law  in- 
spired p 

By  natnre  did  what  was  by  law  rtquired. 

They  who  the  written  role  bad  never 
known 

Were  to  themselves  both  mle  and  law 
alone."  Dbtdbn. 


"The  direetors  of  seme  of  those  banks 
somefimee  took  advantage  of  this  optional 
elassOt  and  sometimes  threateaad  those 
who  dmandmt  gold  and  silver  in  aidbaags 
fer  a  eontiderabls  namber  of  their  notes. 
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that  tiMj  wovid  Uke  »dT«ateg«  of  it  an- 
l6U  sach  demanden  would  eontenC  tli«»- 
Mlres  with  a  put  of  what  thej  demandmiJ'* 
— 4MXTE,  TFeoAAo/iVatumi. 

RESERVE.    Rktaih. 

To  Rbtain  (Lat.  rtttnen)  is  to 
keep  kwck  simply  as  an  set  of  pow<*r« 
It  is  to  continue  to  hold,  to  restrain 
Irom  departure,  escape,  and  the  like, 
as  against  influences  wnich  might  de- 
prive us  of  things. 

Resbrfb  (IjkL  rHervare)  is  to  keep 
back  or  retain  contingently,  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  quantity,  or  oyer 
ai^inst  the  fulfilment  of  some  condi- 
tion, or  the  accession  of  Home  circum- 
stance. To  reserre  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  discretion.  To 
retain  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful. 
When  we  reserre,  we  at  least  profess 
a  reason  for  what  we  do ;  but  we  may 
retain  by  open  Tiolence.  Retention 
implies  nothing  beyond  itself;  reser- 
vation implies  a  further  purpose  be- 
yond the  act.  Resbrvs  is  thus  purely 
moral,  while  Retain  is  physical  and 
mechanical.  I  reserve  a  remark  for  a 
a  &vourable  opportunity.  A  heated 
body  retains  heat.  The  memory  re- 
tains events. 

"  When  ft  landed  estate  therefore  it  told 
with  a  r9$eivation  of  a  perpetual  re&t,  if 
it  is  intended  that  this  rent  shoald  always 
be  of  the  same  ralae,  it  is  of  importanca 
to  the  family  in  whose  favoor  it  is  rs- 
Merved,  that  it  shonld  not  consist  in  a  par- 
tienlar  snm  of  monex." — 8mith«  Wealth 
iff  Nations, 

*«  Ws  will  add  to  all  this  the  ntainment 
of  the  same  name  which  the  deceased  had 
here,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to 
change  it«  so  that  their  persons  will  be  as 
punctoallr  distinguished  and  cirenmseribed 
as  any  of  uurs  in  this  life." — MoBB,  /m- 
mortalify  of  the  Soul, 

RESIGN.    Abdicate. 

We  can  only  Abdicate  (Lat.  ahdt* 
caref  to  r^ect^  to  abdicate)  a  high 
dignity,  power,  or  station.  We  can 
Resign  (Lat.  r&igiunnf,  to  eancelf  to 
rttign)  any  situation,  employment,  or 
oiBoe,  hiffh  or  low,  or  any  advantage. 
A  king  abdicates  the  throne.  A  do- 
mestic servant  may  resign  his  situa- 
tion«  According  to  etymology,  Re^ 
sioNATioN  would  be  by  writing,  for 

2'  fuirs,  came  to  be  usea  as = tcnbhv ; 
licatioDy  by  word  of  mouth*  but 


[bssertfJ 

this  distinction  is  not  adhered  to 
practically.  Abdication  ia  alwsTS 
pnreljr  voluntary.  But  persona  sire 
sometimes  forced  to  resign.  He  who 
abdicates  performs  a  final  act,  while  s 
resignation  has  to  be  tendered  to  some 
superior  authority  for  acceptance  or 
retusal.  The  monarch  may  abdicate 
at  will,  but  the  minister  naa  before 
now  been  refused  permission  to  re- 
sign. A  more  important  difference  hi 
that  resignation  recognises  that  the 
office  or  other  thing  Riy^A  up  flowed 
from  the  source  to  which, it  is  given 
bsek.  Resign  has  a  much  wider  mets- 
phorieal  use  than  Abdicate.  So  we 
may  resign  expectations  or  hopes  of 
what  we  never  as  a  £sct  possessed. 
The  monarch  does  not  resign;  or,  if 
he  do,  it  denotes  the  undaratanding 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  originally 
to  the  people,  the  aristocnoyi  or 
others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Deaneries  and  prebends  maj  beeoBie 
void,  like  a  bishopric,  hf  death,  bj  depri- 
ration,  or  bj  rtetgnatim,  to  eithvtlM  king 
or  the  bishop."— Bx^AOKSTONX. 

"The  consequences  drawn  firom  these 
facts,  nameljr,  that  thejr  amonnta^  to  aa 
abdieation  of  the  govemment,  whkh  abdica- 
tion did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
king  himself,  but  also  of  all  his  heirs,  and 
rendered  the  throne  abeoloteljr  and  com- 
pletelj  vacaAt,  it  belonged  to  oar  aaceston 
to  determine."— Slackstoitx. 

RESOLUTION.  Dstbrhxnatiox. 
Decision. 

A  choice  between  action  and  inac- 
tion is  Resolution.  A  choice  be- 
tween one  motive  and  another  is  De- 
termination (Lat.  ditermXnartf  to 
Umitf  to  tettU). 

An  irrevocable  choice  is  a  Decision 
(deciders,  to  cut  shortf  to  determine). 
Resolution  is  opposed  to  practical 
doubt ;  determination,  to  uncertainty 
or  practical  ignorance;  deciaionj  to 
hesitation  or  incompleteness  of  final 
purpose.  Af^er  deliberation  we  re- 
solve; after  consideration  we  deter- 
mine ;  after  decisitm  nothing  remains 
but  action.  Decision  commonly  im- 
plies a  choice  among  several  courses  of 
action.  We  determine  what  to  do, 
and  resolve  to  carry  out  our  determi- 
nation. Determination  is  a  less  ener- 
getic form  of  decision.  Resolution  is 
a  promise  made  to  one's  self  to  under- 


[bestrict] 

take  a  thing.  It  implies  a  finer  moral 
ehoioe.  A  stubborn  man  maj  be  de« 
termined,  a  firm  man  is  resoWed,  what 
to  do.  A  decided  character  is  quick 
in  fonning  a  judgment,  and  firm  in 
adhering  to  it.  He  nas  a  aharp  under- 
standing of  distinct  motives  and  lines 
of  conduct.  What  he  has  decided  he 
is  likely  to  cany  out  resolutely.  Both 
determination  and  decision  are  at  an 
end  when  the  action  has  been  entered 
upon,  but  resolution  maj  be  carried 
on  into  the  action  itself.  Decision  is 
an  act  of  tbe  mind,  and  supposes  ex- 
amination. Resolution  is  an  act  of 
the  will^  and  supposes  deliberation. 
Our  decisions  should  be  just,  that  we 
may  not  repent  of  them.  Our  resolu- 
tions should  be  firm,  that  we  may  not 
break  them.  Women  come  generally 
to  decisions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  imagination  and  feel- 
ing. Men  pride  themselres  on  their 
superior  strength ;  yet  how  often  do 
they  make  resolutions  in  trouble  which 
they  forget  in  prosperity.  In  matters 
of  science  we  speak  of  the  decision  of 
a  question,  and  the  resolution  of  a 
doubt  or  difficulty. 

"  Be  it  with  reaobOum,  then,  to  Agkt."~ 
Shakispxabb. 

•*  The  will  is  uiA  to  be  dtttrminsd  when 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  tome  actaoo  or  inflnenee 
iu  choice  is  directed  to  and  fixed  npon  a 
nartienlar  object.*'— Edwabds,  On  /*ree- 

"  The  ^idanee  of  instinct,  indeed,  m  it  is 
more  decisively  determinate,  seems  to  bring 
span  oflkpring  with  less  deriation  from  the 
pnrpoees  of  Nature  than  the  superior  fk- 
tnltf  of  reason."— Kiroz,  EuayM. 

RESORT.    RsPAin. 

Rbsort  (Fr.  ratoriiry  tortiry  to  f^o 
out)  has  both  a  moral  and  a  material 
meaning,  Repair  (O.  Fr.  repairer,  to 
return  home)  only  a  material.  To  re- 
pair is  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  place. 
To  resort  is  to  haye  recourse  either  in 
the  sense  of  repair,  in  which  case  it 
implies  hahituat  repairing,  or  in  that 
of  applying  one's  self  to  some  person, 
or  medium  of  action,  for  the  purpose 
ofprocuringanend.  Resort  has  often 
the  force  of  betaking  one's  self  to  some 
special  or  extraordinary  mesns  when 
tne  present  or  ordinary  are  found  in- 
sufficient, aa  he  who  cannot  gain  his 
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desire  by  entreaty  may  resort  to  yio- 
lence  or  threats. 

RESTRAIN  (jes  Repress).   Con 
TROL.    Check.    Curb. 

We  Restrain  (Lat.  restringlhre,  to 
draw  baeky  rcst7«tn)oniy  yital  or  mora), 
not  mechanical  force. 

We  Control  (O.  Fr.  eontreroUy  a 
Uet  by  which  we  cheek  another  list)  any 
force  which  derelops  itself  into  con- 
tinuous action  w  morement.  Re- 
straint may  hinder  action  altogether ; 
control  implies  its  continuance  under 
regulation. 

Check  (Fr. ^cAsc,  '* check!"  in  play- 
ing cheUy  lit.  **king!"  Pers.  thah) 
denotes  a  slight  force  of  restraint  in 
moTement  or  action,  interposed  with 
some  degree  of  suddenness. 

Curb  (Fr.  courber,  Lat.  eurvare. 
to  bend)  is  employed  only  of  moral 
forces,  impulses,  emotions,  and  the 
like,  denoting  a  pressure  of  restraint 
put  upon  the  feelings,  the  desires,  or 
the  will,  by  the  control  or  self-control 
of  the  indiyidual. 

•  **  Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
restrainable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet." — 
Brown,  Vulgar  Enron. 

"It  the  seeds  of  pietjr  and  Tirtne  be  bnt 
earefolljr  sown  at  first,  Tery  mach  maj  be 
done  hj  this  means,  eren  in  the  most  d»- 
prarad  natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  howerer  to  the  checking 
and  controlling  of  onr  vieions  inclinations. 

— TiLLOTBON. 

"  Collier's  attack  opon  the  stage  obliged 
the  succeeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb  that 
propension  to  mdeoenrj  which  had  carried 
some  of  their  predecessors  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  good  manners." — 
Brattie. 

It  maybe  obserred  that  the  objects  of 
restramt,  control,  or  check  may  be 
indifferent;  while  what  requires  to  be 
curbed  is  ^^enerally  a  tneidut  inclina- 
tion or  action. 

RESTRICT.    Restrain. 

Although  these  are  but  diffisreni 
forms  of  the  same  rerb  (  Lat.  reetrin- 
hrey  part.  reftrietut.to  reetrain),  they 
are  acquired  a  different  application 
in  usage.  Restrain  is  employed  of 
the  simple  exercise  of  power,  wnether 
physical  or  moral.  Restrict  implies 
moral  restraint  by  prohibition  to  oer- 
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tain  defined  limiti.  Henee  Rirnunr 
is  general ;  Rbsthict,  ipeoifie  and  lela- 
tire.  Reetriction  is  relative  reitraint. 
The  imprisoned  man  is  under  restnint. 
He  who  is  ahroad  on  parole  is  under 
rastriotion. 

••MUttram  ia  m«  the  ooiwd  choofhts  that 

Naton 
GiTM  WSJ  to  in  repoM." 


*'  This  to  to  hftTe  th«  Mune  reaCrietioM  m 
•11  other  r«cra»tioiis.''—GoiMmJMii<  of  tAn 

RESULT.      Effect.      Consb- 

QUSN'CS. 

Of  these,  Effbct  (Lat  tfftetut,  im 
tjf^et)  JDAy  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ric, of  wmeh  the  others  are  special 
forms. 

Results  (Fr.  ritulttTy  to  tttuJUy  Lat 
rhuUart)  and  Consequences  (Lat. 
eoniimttntia,  a  conttqumiet)  are  diife- 
rent  rorms  of  Effect.  The  effect  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  cause, 
which  may  be  poysical,  mental,  or 
moraL  Tney  can  therefore  be  gene- 
rail/  calculated  upon  beforehand. 
Consecjuences  are  more  remote, 
springing  less  directly  from  causes, 
following  in  the  train  of  events,  and 
inyolying  collateral  causes  or  in- 
fluences. To  foresee  the  consequences 
of  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  comparison 
and  sagacity;  to  foresee  the  efiects, 
belongs  to  absolute  knowledge;  for, 
giyen  the  cause,  the  effect  foUows  ot 
course.  The  effect  iSj  commonly 
speaking,  the  object  or  action,  ex- 
cept where  the  action  is  complex  and 
purposely  indirect;  as,  for  instance, 
m  cnplomaoy,  where  the  end  directly 
aimed  at  may  be  something  which 
will  followindirectly  as  a  oonsequehce. 
A  consequence  is,  in  short^oommonly 
the  effect  of  an  effect.    Results 


still  more  remote  than  consequences, 
and  more  general,  bein^  the  sum  ot 
all  prior  causes  or  operations  specified 
or  unspecified.  The  effect  of  plough* 
ing  is  the  loosening  of  the  soil ;  the 
consequence  is  the  condition  of  prepa- 
ration to  reoeire  the  seed ;  the  result, 
by  the  action  of  sun,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
wind,  and  other  causes,  is  the  general 
fertility  of  the  land. 

*•  Such  rappoM  a  Deity  that,  MtiBg  wisely 
hai  M  HUMS  111  J.  did  eontnve  Um  genersl 


[result] 

flrsBM  of  thian  la  the  worid,  from  wheMe^ 
by  a  aeriee  ofeaiue*,  doth  onaToidah^  V' 
nUt  whaleoeTer  is  now  done  in  it."~CvXK 
WOBTH. 

**  Happr  the  man  that  leet  a  Ood  ampli^td 
In  ell  the  good  and  til  thai  checker  ute, 
BeoolTlnf  all  erentt,  with  their  ^fecCt 
And  Baufold  remftc,  into  the  wtU 
And  arbitratioa  wise  of  the  Supreme.** 

GOWPKB. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  sneh  oomaeqiaeKets  a» 
are  pleinly  aecceauy,  and  diose  which  oa 
their  flbret  eight  carry  in  them  no  Icei  eer> 
teiaty  than  the  prindplee  from  which  they 
were  imaediatolyderiTed.  Of  this  natnre^ 
axe  they  which  are  reciprocally  dednced 
tnm  their  certain  and  Lntriaaioal  causes  to 
their  e&eta."->BiBHOP  Haix. 

RETRIBUTION.    Rbquitai.. 

Both  thesa  terms  denote  the  gr>^^ir 
back,  or  giring,  something  the  cha- 
racter of  whidi  depends  upon  past 
conduct,  and  may  be  either  in  the  way 
of  reward  or  punishment. 

But  Retribution  (Lat.  r^iti^uertf 
part.  fttf^OnUtUf  to  givt  hack)  hetaa  a 
more  distinct  ruation  to  the  Juttic*  of 
what  is  so  done;  while  REQurrAL(from 
reftttts,  which  is  re-  and  quit^  in  the 
sense  of  pay,  something  g^yen  to 
quiet  the  sense  of  obligation  in  an- 
other:  so  fuit-rtntyfutttsnet,  may  haye 
no  reterence  to  justice  or  equity,  but 
be  simply  the  result  of  pevsonal  feel- 
ing. Inpatitude  may  eyen  requite 
good  with  eyil ;  but  retribution  bears 
reference  to  the  demands  and  propor- 
tion of  the 


"  Bnt  yet.  in  the  stote  of  Natnre, 
man  comes  by  no  absolute  or  arintrary 
power  to  use  a  criminal,  when  he  has  got  him 
into  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionato 
heats  or  bonndless  eztraTsgaacy  of  hie  own 
will,  but  only  to  rdribuU  to  him.  as  far  ee 
calm  reason  and  eonseienoe  dictate,  what 
is  prcfiortioiiato  to  his  trsasgreasion.'*— 

LOOKX. 

"  They  flnd  they  had  condemned  them- 
selTOS  when  they  so  readily  passed  so  serere 
a  sentence  upon  thoee  hoshaadmen  who  had 
BO  ill  raguitmi  the  lord  of  the  Tineyard.**— > 


RETURN.    Restore. 

W»  Return  (Fr.  retcumer^  to  re- 
turn; ivnat  was  borrowed  or  lent.  W^ 
Restobb  (ms  abovt)  what  was  taken 
or  given.  It  is  in  such  cases  a  duty 
to  return  with  punctuality  and  exact- 
ness ;  to  restore  wholly,  and  without 
diminution.    We  return  that  which 


[ridicule] 

came  to  m  under  conditions  and  ex- 
pectations, as  civilities  or  loans.  We 
reatore  that  of  which  the  alienation 
was  not  expressed,  or  was  unoondi- 
tioniUy  aa  confidence,  deposits,  stolen 
^oods,  and  it  goes  back  in  its  original 
form;  while  we  may  return  one  tning 
by  another,  being  of  a  different  form 
but  equivalent. 

REVERIE.    Dbsam. 

These  are  etymologically  coinci- 
dent. Rbtsrik  being  a  beaming, 
from  the  French  river,  to  dream ;  but 
a  reverie  is  a  day,  or  wakeful,  Da  bam. 
In  their  remoter  and  metaphorical 
applications,  Rsvbrik  points  rather  to 
the  inconaecutiveness^  Dream,  to  the 
unreality,  of  the  subject  of  tiiought. 
Men,  from  absence  of  mind,  wander 
off  into  reveries.  Ardent  and  ambi- 
tious minds  entertain  dreams  of  happi- 
ness or  greatness,  which  are,  in  Uie 
multitude  of  cases,  not  realised, 

REVERSE.    Intbbt.    Subvert. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Istin 
rerb  vertirt,  to  turn;  but  there  are 
points  of  usage  in  winch  they  differ, 
though  in  some  cases  thev  may  be 
used  interchangeably.  We  might 
say,  for  instance.  '*  to  reverse  or  to 
invert  an  order.'*  Now  to  Rbvbrsb 
is  litorally  to  turn  so  as  to  &ce  another 
way.  To  Invert  is  to  turn  orer  or 
upside  down.  But  it  will  be  eaaily 
understood  that  to  rarecse,  in  the 
sense  of  turning  that  side  before 
which  ought  to  be  behind,  may  be  as 
violent  an  alteration,  when  we  come  to 
apcAk  metaphoricaliy,  as  to  place  that 
below  whicn  ought  to  be  above.  To 
Invert,  in  the  above  phrase,  is  a 
ationger  form  of  expression  than  to 
Reverse.  We  may  reverse  in  some 
cases  without  contravening  nature  or 
propriety-.  Such  conteavention  is 
commonly  employed  in  invert.  We 
may  reverse  a  proposition  by  making 
it  negative  instead  of  affirmative;  or 
a  decree,  by  giving  it  a  contrary  effect. 
Such  procedure  may  be  right  or  wrong 
accoraing  to  circumstances.  Subvert 
is  a  stronger  term,  implying  the  vio- 
lent overturning  of  what  used  to  stand 
aa  it  were  firm  and  erect. 

**K«eh  conrt  otmpfwl,  in  th«Lr  mpectirc 
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stftgcs,  tomj,  npon  hearing  th«  nutter  of  Uw 
Id  which  Che  error  is  assigned,  reverie  or 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  conrts.* 
— B1.AOXSTOIIB. 

'*  The  ■agaeiont  Kej^er  first  made  the 
noble  diseoTerr  that  distinct  bat  inverted 
pietnres  of  visible  objects  are  formed  npon 
the  retaua  bj  the  rajs  of  light  coming  from 
the  objecL'-^RxiD. 

"  Now,  if  the  acts  of  volnntarj  agents 
follow  neccasarilr  npon  the  impnlse  of  ex- 
temal  causes,  there  will  be  a  constant 
&tality  npon  them  utterly  tubversivt  of 
libertjp  estimation,  and  prudence."  — 
SXARCH. 

REVERT.    Return. 

To  Return  may  be  physical  or 
mental,  indicating  the  simple  going 
back  to  a  former  point. 

To  Revert,  though  no  more  than 
ita  Latin  equivalent  (r<$vfr(fav,tama^ 
to  turn  back)  ia  never  used  in  any  but 
a  mental  aense.  Return  may  be  used 
of  unconscious,  Revert  can  only  he 
used  of  conscious,  agents.  As  em.* 
ployed  of  intellectual  matters,RBTURN 
denotes  simply  the  going  back  to  a 
certatn  point.  To  revert  ia  to  carry 
back  one  s  attention  with  more  specific 
effort.  Things  return  to  a  point,  and 
revert  to  a  state,  more  especially  to 
the  same  state  as  formerlv.  Rbvbrt 
being  Latin,  is  used  in  the  higher  or 
more  thoughtful  style;  Return,  in 
that  which  is  the  more  simple. 

"An  things  rewrted  to  their  primitiT» 
order  and  regularitj,  calm,  qaiet,  and  oonr 

posed."— WXTSELAITD. 

"  When  the  nnelean  wgint  is  gone  out  of 
a  man,  he  walketh  through  dnr  places  seek- 
ing  rest,  and  flndeth  none.  Thenhesaith. 
I  wiU  return  untomj  boose  firom  whence  I 
came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  flndeth 
it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished."— JEC^^^uA 
BUtle. 

RIDICULE.    Deride. 

Aa  common  laughter  mav  be  either 
sympathetic  or  hostile — that  is,  we 
may  laugh  with  othera,  or  laugh  at 
them — so  Ridicule  and  Derision 
(both  forms  of  the  Lat.  ndere^  to  laugh) 
are  always  hostile ;  but  Ridicule  is 
the  lighter  term  of  the  two.  Ridicule 
indicatea  a  merry,  good-humoured 
hostility.  Derision  is  ill-humoured 
and  scornful.  It  is  anger  wearing 
the  xnaak  of  ridicule,  and  adopting 
the  sound  of  laughter.    We  rioicult 
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what  offend*  our  teste.    We  deride 
what  seems  to  merit  our  scom. 

**  lane  bonowad  maxima  firom  a  doubting 

lehool. 
And  took  for  truth  the  teat  of  ridieuU, 
Laey  aaw  no  laeh  virtnein  a  leat ; 
Tmth  was  with  h«r  of  ridieuU  the  teat." 

Crabbs. 
"  Britiah  poliey  ia  Inraaffht  into  dtrition 
In  those  nations  that  awhile  ago  trembled 
at  the  power  of  oar  arms,  whilst  thejr  looked 
np  witn  confldenee  to  the  eqaitr,  llrmnesa, 
and  eandonr.  which  ahone  in  all  oar  nego- 
tiationa."— BuBKX. 

RIGHT.    Jusnca. 

Right  (Lat.  rtetus)  is  the  object  of 
Justice  (Lat.  juttXtia).  It  is  a  per- 
son's due.  Justice  is  the  conformitr 
ofactions  with  right.  It  is  that  whicn 
ffives  and  preserres  to  each  what  is 
his  due.  Ine  fiist  is  dictated  hj  na- 
ture or  established  by  authority,  either 
human  or  dirine.  It  maj  change  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  second 
is  a  rule  always  to  be  followed|  and 
nerer  yaries. 

RIGHTEOUS.    GoDLT. 

These  terms  are  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter. The  GoDLT  man  is  he  who 
has  a  mind  which  habitually  conyerses 
with  Gody  as  in  prayer,  meditation, 
the  reading  and  stuay  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, public  worship,  and  a  temper 
consonant  with  such  things.  The 
Righteous  man  is  he  who  practically 
recognises  righteousness ;  tnat  is,  that 
morality  which  is  based  upon  reyealed 
religion,  doing  that  whicn  is  ririit,  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  Diyine 
will;  especially  between  man  and 
man. 

**A  godly,  riffhtmut,  and  sober  life."— 
EnglUk  Liturgy, 

RIGID.    Rigorous. 

Rigid,  the  Lat  H^dus,  ttiffj  hardj 
and  Rigorous,  from  the  Lat.  H^ormn, 
ttiffntUy  are  both  deriyatiyesof  r^ere, 
to  6e  ttijf\  especially  from  cold,  but 
Rigid  is  applicable  to  physical  con- 
ditions ;  Rigorous,  not.  Rigid  mus- 
cles. Rigorous  justice.  When  Rigid 
is  employed  of  mor^  subjects,  it  in- 
dicates a  character  or  condition ;  Rigo- 
rous, a  force.  Rules  are  rigid  when 
they  are  inflexible  to  relaxation. 
Rules  or  rulers  are  rigorous  when 


[bight] 

they  are  hard  and  energetic  in  what 
they  exact.  Hence  we  speak  of  "  the 
rigidity  of  a  statute,*' "  the  rigour  of 
a  law'  when  appliea,  as,  for  instance, 
in  enforcing  penaltf .  Ine  rigid  man 
binds  himself;  the  rigorous  man 
binds  others.  So  that  Rigid  is  fgenpi' 
rally  passiye,  rigorous,  actiye,  in  its 
force.  Rigidity  of  nature,  character, 
principle,  or  disposition  shows  itself 
in  rigorousness  of  action,  operation, 
or  treatment.  Hence  the  words  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably;  but  to 
deal  rigidly  is  to  deal  with  inflexible 
adherence  to  principle.  To  deal  rigo- 
rously is  to  deal  in  the  energetic  ap- 
plication of  that  principle. 

*'  Be  not  too  rigidly  oenaoriooa. 

A  atring  maj  Jar  in  the  beat  master^ 

blind. 
And  the  moat  akilfbl  archer  miaa  his  aim." 
BoscoMMOM,  iftraec 

"Capitntion  taxes  are  leried  at  little  e>* 
penae,  and  where  thejr  are  rigoramaliy  es- 
aeted  afford  a  twt  sare  revenne  to  the 
■tau."— Smith,  Wmttk  ofNattont, 

ROAD.    Route.    Course.    Wat. 

Road  (A.  S.  rtfd,  a  ridingy  a  road) 
is,  strictly,  a  public  way  tor  horses 
and  carruiges,  and  when  used  meta- 
phorically conyeys  the  ideas  of  public 
or  common  recognition  and  directness 
of  end ;  as  in  such  phrases  aa,  *'  the 
•ure  road  to  honour,    or,  "  to  ruin." 

Route  (Fr.  rouls,  Lat.  rupta  (sctit- 
cet  via),  a  broktn  imr^,  a  erou  road)  is 
a  circular  or  circuitous  trayel,  which 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  road 
•uccessiyely. 

Course  (Latcumu,  eurrKre,  forua) 
diflers  from  Route  as  the  defined  from 
the  indefinite.  A  trayeller  finds  his 
way  to  a  town  by  a  circuitous  route. 
The  sun  runs  his  course.  A  road  is 
fixed  or  marked  naturally.  A  route 
is  unmarked  or  unfixed.  A  course 
is  fixed  by  necessity  or  by  appoint- 
ment. Yet  Route  involyes  the  iaea  <k 
a  line  ordinary  and  frequentf>d,  a& 
**  the  oyerland  route  to  India." 
Routes  di£Per  according  to  the  diflfe- 
rent  points  or  places  by  which  one 
passes  to  the  proposed  destination. 

Wat  (  a.  S.  wtBg)  expresses  broadly 
the  general  manner  of  travel.  Togo 
by  coach,  by  railway,  and  hj  ship  are 


[BODOMONTADE]     DI8CBIMIKATED. 

different  waji  of  trareUing ;  but  thu 
is  rather  an  analogical  extension  of  the 
term.  The  term,  especially  in  the 
plnral,  lends  itselr  to  moral  meanings. 
Good  or  enl  ways,  that  is  modes  of 
conduct.  The  way  indicates  primaril  j 
truth  of  prooeedmg.  A  certain  road 
or  path  is  spoken  of  as  the  way  or  not 
the  way  which  leads  to  such  a  place. 

"  The  nU»  of  hell  era  open  day  end  night, 
Smootn  the  deacenfc  and  easy  ia  the  way. 
Bat  to  ratom  and  view  the  cheerful  »ki«§. 
In  this  the  ^aek  and  mighty  labour  Hee." 

Dbtdsi's  Virffil. 

"Atonr  flrtt  sallTinto  the  faiteUeetnal 
world,  we  all  maroh  together  idong  one 
fttraight  and  open  rottf."— JoKSBOir. 
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*•  Wide  throogh  the  fnrsy  field  their  rtmU 
they  take.**  Oat. 

"He  ngoieeth  aa  a  giant  to  mn   hit 

ROBBERY.  Drpbedation. 
Tmrr. 

These  words  denote  the  taking 
away  of  that  which  is  the  property  of 
another,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  the  actions. 

RoBBXRY  (0.  Fr.  rober.  Low  IaX, 
raubaTMy  to  rob)  differs  from  Theft 
(A.  8.  tkeof^  a  thi£f)ia.  beinsr  effected 
bjr  open  violence ;  while  theft  is  com- 
mitted  by  stealth  or  privately,  and  of 
articles  of  comparatively  smful  value. 

DsPBBnATiON  (Lat*  devntddre,  to 
pluruUr)  ia  desultory  robbery,  with 
no  direct  violence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawful  owners,  the  property 
being  left  unruarded.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  coUective  than  an  indivi- 
dual act,  and  of  a  desultory  cha- 
racter. 

"  Lareeny  firom  the  penon  is  either  by 
pitratelj  stealiog,  or  by  open  and  violent 
aeaanlt,  which  ie  ninally  called  robbery." — 
Blackstonb. 

'*  NevertheleM,  I  shall  in  this  ease  send 
my  brother  with  a  detachment  of  horse  to 
harass  Antony  in  his  ratreat,  and  to  proteet 
Italy  from  his  depredatunu,*'^'MMJMOTB, 
Cteiro, 

**  One  of  oar  men  in  the  midst  of  these 
haxdships  was  foond  gnilty  of  theft,  and 
fondemned  for  the  same  to  have  three 
blows  from  every  man  in  the  ship  with  a 
two  inch  and  a  half  rope  on  his  bare  neck." 
— Paxpzbb's  Voyaget, 

ROBUST.    Strong.    Sturdy. 
Robust  (Lat.  robtutui^  hard,  ttrong) 


implies  some  degree  of  size  and  mus- 
cular power,  combined  with  sound- 
ness or  constitution.  A  man  of  small 
size  would  npt  be  called  robust,  nor 
one  who,  though  possessed  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, 

Stbono  (A.  S.  gtrctn^)  is  the  simple 
and  generic  term  applicable  to  both, 
and  as  Robust  is  not,  to  .other  sub- 
stances and  objects,  as  a  strong  rope. 
Strong  may  denote  .power  of  mental 
or  muscular  action;  passive  power, 
as  of  resistance,  enduranw,  or  cohe- 
sion ;  may  mean  powerful  in  the  sense 
of  influential ;  or  powerful  mechani- 
cally;  impetuous ;  logically  cogent  or 
convincing;  or  powerfully  affecting 
the  organs  or  senses. 

Sturdy  is  the  0.  Fr.  ettourdi.  Mod. 
Fr.  itourdi,  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  (f tourcUr,  to  ttun,  and  so  itunntdf 
doMod^  giddy.  Its  earlier  meaning  in 
English  was,  accordingly,  foolisnly 
obstinate.  It  is  now  omy  physically 
employed,  and  that  of  persons,  and 
denotes  the  strength  which  belongs 
to  compactness  and  solidity.  Where 
it  is  employed  of  certain  impersonal 
objects,  this  seems  rather  by  way  of 
poetic  analogy ;  as  a  sturdy  oak.  It  is 
also  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
actor  to  the  work ;  as  a  sturdy  oppo- 
sition. The  sturdy  man  is  of  no  great 
sise,  but  weU-kmt  of  limb,  and,  with- 
out being  powerful,  can  keep  his 
ground  and  hold  his  own. 

"Survey  the  warlike  horse!  Didst  thou  in- 
vest 

With  thunder  his  robu$t  distended  chest  f  " 

YouKO. 
"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  ntrong  man's 

hoQse  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  will  first 

bind  the  ^nmg  maa,  and  then  he  will  spoil 

his  hmab.'^^Bfigluh  BMe. 

"  Even  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year. 

Produce  the  plough  and  yuke  the  tturdg 
steer. 

And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 
toil. 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil." 

Dbydbm. 

RODOMONTADE.  Gasconade. 
Rant. 

RoDOMONTADB,  from  Rodomonttf 
a  boasting  hero  in  the  ''  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  denoted  first 
empty  boasting,  then  empty,  bins- 
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teriag  talk.  Gascons  di,  from  the 
inbabitanta  of  Gaacony,  who  had  the 
reputation  for  thia  propenaitj,  ez- 
preasea  no  more  than  conceited  ez- 
presaiona  of  aelf-confidenoe ;  while 
Rant  (of.  Ger.  ranurif  to  mak§  a  noUe) 
baa  in  it  nothing  of  the  elemebt  of 
Taunting,  but,  retaining  that  of  blua- 
tering  ttilk,  haa  added  to  it  that  of 
great  mental  excitement.  The  ranter 
endearoura  to  substitute  rehemence 
in  declamation  for  dignity  of  thought. 

ROOM.*  Spacc. 

Spacb  (Lat.  tpHtium)  ia  abaolute. 

Rook  (A.  S.  Him,  roomf  ipace)  ia 
relative.  Room  is  apace  set  apart  for 
a  purpoae,  or  regarded  in  reference  to 
cuch  purpoae.  Space  ia  naed  inde- 
finitely to  ezpreaa  that  which  aur- 
naaaea  our  comprehenaion.  It  may 
oe  infinitely  extended  in  idea,  or 
bounded.  Rook  is  alwaya  bounded. 
Spacs  ia  a  term  more  commonly  aaso- 
ciated  with  the  facta  of  Nature ;  Room, 
with  the  requirementa  of  man.  Room 
is  space  specifically  aufficient. 

**Th«  ground  of  •  certahi  rich  mma 
l>Toiiffht  forth  plflatifdllj,  and  h«  thought 
irithia  himieir,  njing,  Whftt  shall  I  do, 
becaoM  I  hurt  no  room  where  to  beitow  mj 
frniu  P  "^Enffiith  BibU, 

"  This  Jpoce,  eonsidered  barely  in  length 
between  anjr  two  beingt,  without  oonriaer. 
ing  anything  elue  between  them,  it  called 
•distance 'i  if  considered  in  length,  breadth, 
«ad  thickness.  I  think  it  may  be  called  ca- 
pacity. The  term  extension  is  asaallf  ap- 
Slied  to  it,  in  what  manner  soever  consi- 
ered.**— Iiocxx. 

ROTUNDITY.    Roundness. 

These  words  are  from  Lat.  rUun- 
<dtM,  round  (from  rVtay  a  wKmI),  and 
ita  der.  the  Fr.  rond.  Roundness  is 
the  ^neral  term.  Rotunditt  is  that 
apecifie  roundness  which  belonga  to 
tne  volume  of  solid  bodiea.  So  we 
might  apeak  at  diacretion  of  the 
roundness  or  the  rotundity  of  a  turnip, 
but  of  the  roundnesa,  not  the  rotun- 
dity, of  a  mathematical  circle ;  round- 
aesp  ia  apj>lied  to  a  very  partiai  eon- 
vezity,  as  in  the  roundnesa,  but  not 
rotundity  of  a  hill.  We  might  apeak 
of  the  roundnesa  or  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  of  the  roundneaa  as  regards 
Its  shape,  of  the  rotundity  aa  regards 
the  capacity  compriaed  in  ita  round- 


neaa. Rotundity  ia  now,  however,  a 
term  more  colloquial  than  adentifie. 
A  more  icientino  term  would  be 
apherical. 

•*  Make  it  thy  venal  care,  wbea  April 

calls 
New  sheets  to  birth,  to  trim  the  hedge 

aslant. 
And  mould  it  to  tha  roioubi«sf  of  the 

mound. 
Itself  a  shelving  hiU."  Maaov. 

•'And  then  all-shaUng  thnnder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotmdUy  ofthe  world." 


ROUGH.  Sm  CoABai,  Abbupt, 
and  Harsh. 

ROUND.    Tour.    CiRcurr. 

A  Round  (see  RoruNDrrr  )  ia  made 
in  the  way  of  pernnal  buaineaa  of  an 
ordinary  or  familiar  kind,  aa  when 
viaitora,  watchmen,  or  tradeaaoen  go 
their  roufids. 

A  ToyR  (Fr.  Umvy  a  turn)  ia  made 
in  the  way  of  pleasure,  aa  a  tour 
through  the  Lake  Diatrict.  We 
apeak,  however,  of  a  round  of  plea- 
aure  aa  well  aa  of  buaineaa,  and  in 
either  caae  a  definite  course  aeema 
implied. 

A  Circuit  (Lat  etreuttiu)  ia  ofiicial 
and  pre-defined,  and  aeema  to  imply 
prinuurily  a  purpoae  of  viaitation  and 
inspection.  Rounds,  in  the  plural, 
is  phyaically  applied ;  Round,  in  the 
ainguiar,  is  uaed  in  the  aecondaiy 
aense,  as  a  round  of  pleaaure  or 
gaiety. 

RURAL.    Rustic. 

Theae  worda  are  both  derived  frt>m 
one  source — Lat.nii,rftrtf,  tA«eiNciitry, 
fit>m  which  are  formed  the  adjeetivea 
ruraiitj  and  nulVeut. 

Rural,  however,  ia  emplojred  of 
the  coun^,  or  matters  belonging  to 
it,  aa  diatinguiahed  from  man,  or  from 
towna,  and  ia  ao  associated  with  the 
pleaaant  thinga  of  Nature. 

RuBTic  ia  applied  to  the  persona  or 
conditiona  of  men  in  reference  to  aim- 
plicity  or  rudenesa  of  mannera.  £ty- 
mologically^  it  ia  opposed  to  auoh 
worda  aa  civil,  urbane,  denoting  the 
refinement  of  cities.  A  rural  abode 
means  one  pleaaantly  aituated  in  the 
country ;  a  rustic  abode,  one  wanting 
in  elegance.    We,  however,  uae  the 
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term  Ruvnc  in  reference  to  certain 
stjlei  of  oonstmction,  in  which  there 
ie  an  affectation  of  rudeneai  combined 
with  real  elegance;  as  an  elegant 
country  retreat  built  in  a  raadc  style 
of  architecture ;  that  is,  with  stone  or 
wood  which  shall  wear  an  appearance 
of  undesigned  irregularity. 

**  Far  I  haT*  loved  the  rural  wslk  through 
l«ae« 

Of  grany  swarth,  eloea  cropp'd  bj  nib- 
bling sheep. 

And  skirted  thick  with  interteztnre  firm 

Of  thorny  bonghs.**  COWPKB. 

*'  Lay  bMhfblnen,  that  rurtie  rirtne,  by ; 
To  manly  eonfldenee  thy  thonghts  apply." 


S. 


SACRED.    Holt.    Divinb. 

Sacrsd  (Lat.  iUcrum)  ia  less  stronr 
than  Holt  (A.  S.  hSUg)^  though 
many  cases  occur  in  which  tne  woras 
might  be  used  indifferently,  as  the 
eacred  vessels,  or  the  holy  Teasels  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  Sacrxd  denotes 
rather  the  character  conferred  upon 
objects  or  persons  by  setting  them 
apart  for  certain  purposes ;  Holt,  an 
intrinsic  character  which  they  possess 
in  themselyes.  So  we  speak  ota  holy 
man,  not  a  sacred  man.  It  is  well  if, 
in  cases  where  the  office  is  sacred,  the 
man  himself  is  holy.  Holy  is  opposed 
to  unholy ;  sacred,  to  profane.  We 
speak  of  the  Holy  scriptures,  and  the 
eacred  Scriptures ;  the  former  as  em- 
bodying and  reflecting  the  holy  per- 
eon,  wul,  character,  ana  attributes  of 
«n  all-holy  God ;  the  latter  as  unlike 
or  apart  from  other  books,  and  de- 
•enrmg  of  peculiar  treatment  and  re- 
yerence. 

Divine  (Lat.  dmnut)  is  a  weaker 

and  vaguer   word,   meaning  like  a 

Deity  or  the  Deity,  or  in  any  way 

connected  with  Him ;   as,  the  Divine 

Justice,  Divine  worship.    Divine  is 

opposed  to  human.    Tne  expression 

of  the  holjr  in  garb  or  appearance 

l^enerally   is   denoted  by  the  term 

ianctity  (Lat  tanetttitem). 

"  For  how  can  we  think  ^  Him  withont 
dread  and  rererenee,  when  we  consider 
how  He  ia  aeolnded  hy  the  infinite  Mcrarf- 


mma  of  His  own  Majeety  from  all  immediate 
onnrerse  and  intereonrie  with  nar'>-BcoTT» 
CkrittianU/e, 

"When  Christ  not  only  triumphed  over 
hell  and  the  graTe,  bnt  was  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  Ood,  He  then  not  only  be- 
stowed theee  miraenloos  gifts  of  the  Hoi^ 
Ohoetoa  the  apostles,  bnt  settled  aeon- 
stant  order  of  snoh  in  the  Chnreh,  who 
were  to  attend  to  the  neeessities  of  it,  till 
there  will  be  no  farther  need  ct  instruc- 

tioB.**— SriLLIirOFLXBT. 

**  Therefbre  there  was  plainly  wanting  a 
Divine  rerelation  to  reooTer  mankind  ont  of 
their  nniveraally  degenerated  estate  into  a 
•tate  snitahle  to  the  original  exeellenee  of 
their  aatnre :  which  Dmm»  rerelation  both 
the  aeeevitles  of  men  and  their  natvral 
notions  of  God  gave  them  reasonable 
ground  to  ezpeot  and  hope  for.**— Clabkb. 

SAD.      Gloomt.      Moubkvuu 

DUBCTBD.      MbLAMCHOLT.      MoODT. 

Sad  is  the  most  generic  of  these 
terms.  It  is,  according  to  Wedgwood, 
the  Wei.  auf ,  meaning  jfSrm,  ditereetf 
and  means  excessive  Mdateness.  Its 
earlier  uses  were  purely  physical, 
in  the  sense  of  heavy,  dose,  hard. 
As  Spenser,  '*  His  hand  moreiad  than 
lump  of  lead."  Hence  producing  a 
heavy  or  sombre  impression  or  effect ; 
asy  "  sad-coloured  clothes. ' — Wal- 
ton. From  this  it  passed  to  a  moral 
sensCf  and  was  applied  to  temper, 
mood,  or  character,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  employ  the  term 
serious;  as  Bacon  says,  *' A  tad  and 
religious  woman;"  hence  aflSscted 
with  un  happiness,  or,  reflezively. 
producing  depression ;  as,  ''a  saa 
misfortune."  Sadness  is  reflexive. 
It  implies  some  cause  or  ground  for 
the  feeling.  To  be  sad  without  know- 
ing why,  would  be  folly  and  unreason. 
We  are  nd  when  we  reflect  upon  loss, 
privation,  disappointment,  and  the 
like.  When  Sad  appears  as  an  epithet 
of  things  or  events  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow 
in  the  speaker.  A  pmon  suffering 
under  a  terrible  affliction  would  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  sad  event  though  it 
might  be  so  designated  by  another,  nor 
would  the  person  suffering  under 
scTers  mental  pain  be  called  sad. 

"  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await: 
Laboor  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Dlsea>e  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 
And  Death,  Bod  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
fete."  Qbax. 
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Gloom r  (A.  8.  fi^  g^*^*"*^)  1>m 
presenred  its  etymological  force,  and 
differs  from  Sao  in  its  indefiniteness 
and  indistinctness.  Men  are  often 
gloomy  without  knowing  why,  as 
under  a  general  foreboding  of  misfor- 
tune. Sbdness  is  almost  always  fiie 
result  of  the  past ;  gloominess  more 
commonly  bears  upon  the  future, 
which  is  contemplated  with  miAgir- 
ing. 


**  For  the  Ensltoh  are  natormllj  fkaciftil, 
I  dispoted  bj  that  gl 
and  mefancholj  or  temper  which  is  to  fra- 


and  refT  often  dispoMd  bj  that  aloomineu 


qnmt  in  onr  nation  to  manj  wild  notions 
and  Tisions  to  whieh  others  are  not  so 

MorRNFUL(A.  S.  mumanfto  mourn) 
applies  more  distinctiyely  to  the  ex- 
pressifin  of  the  sad ;  as,  the  mournful 
sound  of  a  bell ;  a  mournful  sight  or 
sound ;  a  gloomy  prospect.  Mourn- 
ful is  lito^ly  full  ot  what  causes 
mourning.  It  therefore  denotes  a 
quality,  while  Sad  denotes  a  state. 
hy  the  sight  or  recital  of  what  >is 
mournful  tne  mind  may  be  made  sad. 

"  Yot  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  FrUmj 
look  and  a  Iienten  face,  with  a  blessed 
Jem,  a  moum/ul  ditty  for  the  vires  of  the 
times,  oh  I  then  he  is  a  saiot  open  earth, 
an  Ambrose  or  an  Angostine." — SouTK. 

Dejected  (Lat.  dtjXeh'e,  part,  dh- 
jtctvut  to  cast  down)  is,  literally,  cast 
down,  and,  like  Sad,  betokens  a  spe- 
cific cause,  the  subject  of  reflexion. 
It  is  a  term  denotmg  the  external 
effect  as  well  as  state  of  sorrow,  and 
brings  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the 
downcast  look  and  hanging  head.  It 
is  obviously  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons. Yet  it  lA  not  a  term  of  the 
greatest  seriousness.  Deiection  is  not 
overwhelming  sorrow^  but  betokens 
sadness  and  disappomtment  rather 
than  bitter  grief.  It  is  a  transient 
rather  than  a  permanent  state. 

"  Whoi  oar  loals  are  dgeeted,  distressed, 
tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  oar 
former  sins.  He  saith  to  as,  as  He  said  to 
the  man  in  the  Gospel, '  Be  of  good  cheer. 
M7  son,  thjr  sins  are  all  pardoned.'"^ 
Bbvxrzsok. 

It  may  be  observed  that  dejected  and 
Moody  (A.  S.  mod^  mind,  atipoiition) 
diffcar  from  the  rest  of  these  synonyms 
in  being  onlv  passive,  while  they  may 
also  be  used  actively ;  that  is,  aa  not 


[safe] 

only  occupied  fagr  but  fntMiudag  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  and  the  like. 

MaLANCHoi.Y(Gr.^x«x«^A«i*«c, 
black,  and  x«^q,  hiU)  denotes  a  eoa- 

tinned  if  not  obronic  state  of  depres- 
sion of  spirits  arising  from  any  cause. 
Melancholy  is  commonlr  the  con- 
oomitont  of  over-thoughtml  disposi- 
tipns,  which  suspect  life  of  dissatis- 
faction, though  they  may  noc  have 
bad  bitter  experiences. 
"And  Mdnekoly  marked  him  for  her 
own."  Gray. 

Moody  r  A.  S.  m6dig)  dilTen  from 
mekncholy,  dejected,  sad,  and 
gloomy,  in  being  more  fitfiil  and  ca- 
pricious. It  is  less  passive,  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  discontent,  ill-humoor, 
peevishness,  and  a  desire  to  oommit 
barm,  as  if  brooding  in  suUenness. 
"  And  moodjf  madness  laoghing  wild 
AmkI  severest  woe."  Okat. 

SAFE.    Secure. 

The  word  Safe  (Fr.  mii/',  Lat.  ml- 
ous)  is  employed  in  an  abstract  way,  in 
which  Secure  (Lat.  tieiinu.  wit^Mt 
cart)  is  not.  We  may  say,  <<  It  is  safe, 
or  safer,  to  travel  by  day,"  where  we 
oould  not  say, ''  It  is  secure."  Safety 
differs  from  security,  as  the  objective 
from  the  subjective,  security  being 
the  sense  or  recocTiition  of  safety.  If 
I  say,  **  He  is  safe,"  I  mean  in  a  state 
removed  from  danger ;  if  I  say  <*  He  is 
secure,"  I  mean  in  a  state  which  he 
or  I  can  recognise  as  removed  from 
danger.  Hence  Secure  has  travelled 
on  to  mean  entertaining  a  sense  of 
safety,  which  may  be  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  case.  <<  While 
they  slept  secure  the  enemy  atucked 
the  camp ; "  where  the  security  was 
not  safety,  but  emphatically  Uie  con- 
trary. But  there  are  further  diffe> 
Fences  to  be  noted  between  safety  and 
security.  Safety  is  absolute,  security 
relative;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  simply  out  of  danger  are  safe; 
those  who  are  removed  oeyond  the 
reach  of  danger  are  secure.  Safety 
regards  the  present  in  connexion  with 
the  past ;  security  is  also  for  the 
future.  Safety  is  a  more  abstract 
term  than  SECunrrr.  If  effectual  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  the  security 
of  a  thing,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  saf^. 


[sanction] 


Again^  Sbcvxitt  sometiaaei  impUet 
such  restriction  upon  the  indiYidaal 
as  prevents  him  from  being  a  cavM  of 
slam  or  danger.  In  looking  at  a 
caged  lion,  we  think  less  of  his  safety 
than  of  our  own  security.  The  felon, 
captured  and  imprisoned^  is  secure, 
without  being  safe. 

*'  Seemrt  tnai  Fortuie's  blows." 

PBTDEir. 

"And  wo  it  osme  to  pMS  that  they  ••- 
raped  all  ai^e  to  land.*'— Ay^uA  Bible, 

SAKE.    Account. 

Sakb  (A.  S.  aaeiCy  coims  or  mit  in 
law)  is  employed  both  of  persons  and 
things,  as  also  is  Acoovnt  (Fr.  ac- 
eompttf  Lat.  ad  and  eompikarey  to 
reckon).  We  say,  mounatically, 
''for  Uie  sake"  and  "on  account 
But  Saxb  denotes  an  ulterior  purpose 
which  is  contemplated ;  Accouin',  an 
anterior  cause  or  motive  which  in- 
duces. Moreorer,  Accovirris  no  more 
than  a  cause ;  Sake,  a  cause  in  which 
one  is  eoneemed.  If  I  say,  ^'I  am 
doinff  this  for  his  sake,"  I  mean  that  I 
am  ooinff  it  because  I  have  an  end  in 
▼lew,  which  I  believe  it  will  be  to  his 
interest  that  I  should  sccomplish.  If 
I  say, ''  I  am  doing  it  on  his  account," 
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viceable,  we  use  Sake  ;  as,  '*  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace; "  that 
is,  to  promote  the  ends  of  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  '*I  took  the  high 
road  rather  than  the  fields,  on  account 
of  the  darkness,"  where  the  darkness 
is  no  more  than  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration which  influenced  my  choice. 

*'  EnowIedgB  is  for  the  take  of  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge." — 8iB 

W.  HAMILTOir. 

**In  matters  where  his  lodgment  led 
him  to  oppose  men  on  •  pQblie  aecotmt,  he 
wonld  do  it  vigorously  and  heartilf.'*— 

ATTEBST7BT. 

SALUTATION.    Salute. 

These  words  coming  from  the  Lst, 
iHlutemy  heatth,  trfeUf,  refer  more  di- 
rectly, the  former  to  the  person,  the 
latter  to  the  thing.  A  Salutation 
may  be  in  words  or  any  other  way, 
implying  personal  expression  of  feel- 
ing.   The  Salute  is  never  in  words. 


ThsM  is  more  of  familiarity  in  Salu- 
tation, and  of  respect  or  formal  de- 
monstration in  Salute. 

"  Bat  at  the  veir  time  while  he  is  bowing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  pass  by,  and  becaose  he  poe- 
sessea  onlj  a  competeney,  withoat  snper- 
txatf  and  without  influence,  he  shall  not 
be  honoarsd  with  the  eommoa  ciTiUtj  of  a 
«a/i«£af»m.'*— Knox,  Eesays. 

"  I  sent  a  lieutenant  aahofe,  to  aeqnaint 
the  goremor  of  our  arriral,  and  to  make  an 
excuse  for  our  not  tahtting ;  for  as  I  could 
tahOe  oa\r  with  three  guns,  cxeept  the 
swiTels,  which  I  was  of  opinion  would  not 
be  beard,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  let  it 
alone.**— Cook's  Voyagee, 

SANCTION.  Countenance.  Sur- 
fort.    RATrry. 

We  CouNTEN  ANC  E  (  Lst.  eonftntntvi^ 
geiturtf  demeanour)  persons;  we 
Sanction  things ;  we  Suppobt  things 
and  persons.  Persons  are  counte- 
nanced bv  the  apparent  approval  of 
others.  Mere  numbers  may  counte- 
nance. Proceedings  are  tanetioned 
(Lat  janetre,  part,  tanctuty  to  eanetionor 
ratify)  by  the  approval,  espeeiallv  of 
perrons  of  weight  or  authority.  Per- 
sons or  measures  are  mpported  (Lat. 
tupportart,  to  carry,  convey^)  by  any 
means  which  may  give  assistance  or 
encourasement,  or  promote  the  end  in 
view.  Superiors  only  can  oounte- 
nanoe  and  sanction ;  ail  of  every  de- 
gree may  support,  which  implies, 
more  than  the  rest,  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

*'  The  strictest  professors  of  reason  hare 
added  the  soiietaoiiof  their  testimony.**— > 
Watts. 

'*  But  as  to  the  eiTil  religion,  Socrates 
nerer  opposed  it,  but  always  eountgnaneed 
it  both  $y  discourse  and  example."— Bxmt- 
l.Kr. 

"  The  apparent  insuAcieney  of  every  in- 
dividual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety 
compals  us  to  seek  from  one  another  assis- 
tance and  ncp^orC**— Johnson. 

As  Sanction,  Countenance,  and 
Suppobt  are  equally  applicable  to 
things  done  and  to  thmgsproposed,  so 
Ratity  (Low  Lat.  niWwdiv,  to  eon- 
Jirm)  belongs  only  to  things  done.  To 
ratinr  is  to  approve  so  as  to  make 
valid  what  has  oeen  done  by  another, 
especially  a  delegate  or  representative. 
It  wears  sn  official  and  political  ain 
,  involving  the  ideas  of  intei«il  asA. 
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aathorit^  in  the  person  or  power 
that  raUiief .  Ratification  is  men  to 
acta  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
the  ftdl  knowledge  of  others  to  whom 
the  agents  are  responsible. 

«« It  u  impoinble  Car  the  DiTiae  Pomr 
to  Mt  a  ml  to  » Iw  bj  nrt^^ywy  ma  impot- 
ton  with  raeh  •  aiirMlc.'*'--8ooTS. 

SAVE.    Spare. 

We  ma^  be  Sated  (Fr.  amtwr,  Lat. 
lakutf  taje)  from  any  evils.  AVe  are 
Spared  (A.  S.  ipdrimn^  to  tpart)  onlj 
from  those  whicn  it  is  in  the  power  of 
some  one  to  inftict.  To  sare  maj  be 
the  effect  either  of  accident  or  den^n. 
To  spare  is  always  designed,  denotmg 
intentional  forbearance.  '*  He  was  to 
have  been  shot  as  a  deserter,  but  the 
clemency  of  his  commander  spared 
his  life.  "  He  was  struck  by  a  bullet, 
but  the  watch  in  his  pocket  sared  his 
life.'*  The  difference  may  be  seen  at 
opce  in  the  two  phrases.  **  he  saved 
my  life,"  and  "  he  spared  my  life." 

"  Then  ho  eallod  for  •  light,  mad  wpnng 
in,  and  eame  tumbling,  and  foil  down  Lo- 
fore  Pool  and  Silot,  aaa  brought  them  ont 
and  nid.  Sin,  whot  most  I  do  to  bo  iovoif  f  ** 
—BngliaK  Bible. 

"  Ood  tpared  not  the  nnffela  that  sinned, 
bat  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserred 
nnto  jndgmont;  and  aparul  not  the  old 
world."— 76ttf. 

SCANDAL.    Reproach. 

The  ssme  Uta^  may  be  matter  of 
both  Scandal  (Gt,  nMa\ofy  a  ttum- 
bling'bloek)  and  Reproach  (Fr.  tv- 
proAtfr,  lAt.  r^ifpiofv,  the  bringing 
.  ttear  or  honu  of  an  offence) ;  but  Re- 
proach points  rather  to  the  intrinsic 
blame  ot  the  act;  Scandal,  to  the 
offence  caused  by  it  in  the  minds  of 
others,  and  of  society  at  lar^e.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Scandal  is  used 
for  the  offensive  act,  and  for  the  im- 
putation, even  including  the  un- 
founded imputation  of  it. 

*'  The  loss  in  war  snstained  through  his 

name, 
A  lasting  ioandal  to  the  English  name.** 

Draytost. 

"The  ChevaUer  Bayard,  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  appellatton 
of  the  knight  withont  fear  and  without  re- 
pnneh.  "--KoBSRTSOsr. 


SCANDALOUS.    Infamous. 

Scandalous  (im  Scandal)  is  ap- 
plied only  to  deeds  and  transactions ; 
while  Infamous  (Lat.  tn,  privative, 
andyomostu,  mt  Famous)  is  used  both 
of  transactions  and  persons.  Infa- 
mous is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two; 
a  scandalous  act  beinr  one  which  is 
calculated  to  ezeite  a  nigh  degree  of 
sodsl  blame;  an  infamous  act,  one 
which  is  calculated  to  brand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  doer  with  detestation  for 
life. 

"  Nothing  sesndnIsM  oroflsnslTe  to  aaj." 

— HOOKXR. 

J  bo  of  ill-nport,  and  loola 

,  to  the  sober  yixtoi  mankind, 

_/,  that  Terj  consideration  is  enough  to 
deter  jon  f^m  the  practice  of  it,  for  70a 
are  to  recommend  yoor  religion  to  all  the 
men  in  the  world  hf  all  the  ways  that  are 
possible." 


SCANTY.    Meagre. 

These  terms  sre  closely  similar; 
and  when  employed  as  synonyms,  ss  a 
meaffre  supply,  a  scanU  supply,  seem 
nearly  identical.  But  Scanty  (Norse 
tkantOy  mmtuTtdy  txactlyfitUd^  Wsou- 
wood)  refiers  rather  to  the  relation  of 
the  tung  supplied  to  the  will  of  the 
supplier ;  Meagre  (Fr.  maagrty  t&tn, 
Lat,  mdcrum),  to  the  littlenesa  or  po- 
verty of  the  thiuff  in  itself.  A  meagre 
supply  may  be  tne  result  of  circum- 
stances. A  scanty  supply  reflects 
upon  the  giver  or  proviaer.  Scanty 
relates  more  to  number^  measure,  or 
rule ;  Meagre,  to  quantity  generallv. 
The  froportionaUly  meagre  is  toe 
scanty.  Scanty  is  therefore  applic- 
able to  number  as  well  as  quantity 
or  amplitude;  meagre  only  to  the 
latter. 

"  The  lowest  dass  of  laboorers,  thorafbre, 
notwithstanding  their  toanty  subsistence, 
must,  some  way  or  another,  make  shift  to 
continue  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  op 
their  usual  numbers."— Smith,  Wmah  0/ 
Nations. 


«« 


His  education  had  been  bat  mmgr: 

— 'MOTLET. 


The  expressions  *'  scanty  hope  "  and 
*' meagre  hope  "  would  thus  mean — 
the  latter,  that  the  amount  of  hope  was 
very  small ;  the  former,  that  tne  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  affoorded  little 
ground  for  hope. 


[scatter] 
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SCARCITY.    Famine.   Dearth. 

ScARcrrr  (tte  Scabcb)  is  a  generic 
ierm,  and  expresses  the  scant  supply 
of  any  article  needftil  or  desirable. 
Dearth,  which  is  dMorneu,  is  applied 
to  articles  of  food  primarily,  though, 
.  by  a  poetic  analogy,  extended  to  mean 
poverty  in  supply  generally;  as,  ''a 
dearth  of  plot  and  narrowness  of 
imagination.  — Diyden.  ScARcmr  is 
notso  serious  aterm  as  D  earth.  There 
may  be  a  scarcity  in  the  market  of 
articles  of  luxury ;  a  dearth  is  such 
scarcity  as  is  felt  to  be  a  privation. 

Famine  (LbL  flmUy  hunger)  is  re- 
stricted to  a  grievous  scarcity  of  food 
or  provisions,  and  expresses  the  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  fact  of  such 
want.  It  is  used,  unlike  the  others, 
only  generally  and  not  of  specific 
articles  or  commodities.  The  uunine 
is  the  evil,  the  dearth  or  the  scarcity 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  In  a  time  of 
dearth  provisions  are  Ycry  dear,  in  a 
time  of  famine  victuals  must  be  pro- 
vided anyhow. 

"Value  is  more  fireqaentlj  raised  bj 
MearcUy  than  nee." — Idler. 

'*  The  famine  U  lore  in  the  land." — JBng- 
luhBidU. 

"  For  I  And  the  dearth  at  this  time  was 
verj  great ;  wheat  was  at  fonr  marks  the 
qaarter«  malt  at  two  pounds  fonr  shillings, 
pease  at  two  pounds  Are  shillings.**— BuR- 
VBT. 

SCATTER.  Spread.  Dispebse. 
Sprimele.    Strew. 

Scatter  (A.  S.  tcaterarij  to  scatter) 
is  applicable  only  to  separable  or  se- 
parated bodies:  as,  to  scatter  seed 
upon  the  ground;  to  scatter  papers 
about  a  room.  It  is  mostly,  but  not 
absolutely,  an  act  of  design,  out  done 
without  exactness.  It  involves  slso 
dissipation  from  one  point  or  centte, 
but  not  so   systematically  as  Dis- 


Spread  (A.S.  nrgdan)y  on  the 
other  hand,  applies  Doth  to  separable 
andinsepantble  orunseparated  bodies; 
as,  to  spread  butter  upon  bread ;  to 
spread  oocoments  upon  a  table.  Yet 
tne  idea  of  ooUectiveness  is  always 
more  or  less  retained  in  Spread;  while 
it  is  contradicted  and  lost  in  Scatter. 
The  term  Spread  may  indicate  exten- 


sion in  one  dueotion|  or  in  more  than 
one,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
design* 

Disperse  {iMLdkperghVf  part.  dU" 
^mUf  to  teatter  in  diffortnt  durectiana) 
IS  the  consequence  of  intelligent  wiU, 
or  of  mere  force;  as,  the  troops  were 
dispelled  by  the  enemy ;  the  sun  dis- 
perses the  clouds.  What  is  especially 
implied  in  Disperse  is  the  diniiptioB 
ofapraviouslyoompactbody.  Scatter 
is  a  stronger  term  than  Disperse  when 
the  term  is  applied  to  acts  of  man's 
volition  or  the  force  of  ciroumstances. 
*'  The  Jews  have,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  been  scattered  throughout  all 
lands."  A  party  of  pleasure  inay 
disperse  themselves  over  the  hills. 
Scatter  and  Disperse  are  terms  with- 
out limit.  Spread  may  be  with  limit 
as  well  as  desi^  as  when  manure  is 
spread  over  a  &la,  or  a  given  part  of 
it  It  may  be  purpoaelv  scattered,  or 
purposely  sprrad;  in  tne  former  case 
It  would  be  m  patches ;  in  the  latter, 
it  would  form  a  continuous  covering 
to  thesoiL 

To  Sprinxle  ^A.  S.  tpr€nean)  is  to 
cause  to  fall  ligktly  and  scantily  in 
drops,  or  solid  particles  like  drops,  of 
liquid. 

"Our  bones  lis  seattored  before  the  pit." 
—EitgliMh  FlulMt, 

"  As  tonehbig  the  tprmdma  of  mneke, 
and  mingling  it  with  the  meald  of  a  land,  it 
is  ezeeeoing  good  to  do  it  when  the  wind 
setteth  fall  west."— Holla2ID«  FUny. 

"Not in  a  prnfeseed  historj  of  peiseen- 
tions,  or  in  the  connected  manner  m  which 
I  am  about  to  recite  it,  but  disperftdly,  and 
occastonallf,  in  the  course  of  a  mizedgene- 
ral  history,  which  eirenmstanee  alone  nega- 
tires  the  supposition  of  aaj  fraudulent  ae- 
sign."— Pauct. 

Strew  (A.  S.  ttnowian)  is  to  scatter 
so  as  substantially  to  spread  over  an 
area  or  surface.  Grammatically  it  is 
applicable  both  to  the  area  and  the 
oDjeots  upon  it.  It  involves  a  degree 
of  magnitude  insuch  objects.  So  we 
strew  flowers  but  not  seeds.  We 
scatter  with  freedom  and  at  random. 
We  may  strew  carefuUv  and  artisti- 
cally. We  may  spread  with  geome- 
trical exaotneis. 


ft 
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SCORN.  DsSPItB.  COMTBHN.  Dii- 

»Aii«.    Sfurv. 

These  terms  all  express  a  feeling  of 
djsliire,  oonpled  with  a  sense  of  one's 
own  superiority  to  a  person  or  object. 
OoNTBMN  (Lat.  eonUmnfKrtf  tode^nm) 
is  less  frequently  used  than  nhrases 
into  which  it  enters,  as  to  snow  or 
ieel  contempt.  We  sre  not  commonly 
said  to  contemn  indiridnals,  hnt  ob- 
jects, Ottslities,  charaoter,  and  the 
like.  Hence  there  is  a  moral  element 
inherent  in  CoNraif  h,  which  does  not 
of  necessity  belong  to  Dssfisb  (Lat. 
detpVeSrv,  to  look  down  i^sn).  The 
naturally  proud  man  despises  hit  in- 
feriors. DispiSE,  howerer,  often 
stands  as  the  verb,  to  which  the  noun 
contempt  (instead  of  deqnte)  belongs. 
Contemn  lends  itself,  as  the  others  do 
not,  to  a  eoUtetim  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Society  contemns,  but  does  not 
disdain  or  despise  or  scorn.  Men  are 
sometimes  called  contemners  of  that 
which,  professing  to  be  good  or  use- 
ful or  anthoritaciTe,  is  deemed  by 
them  to  be  wanting  in  these  qualities. 

To  Scorn  (It.  Komare,  to  break  ojf 
iht  hona  of  an  animal;  when  used  re- 
flexiTely,  to  bo  athamtd)  and  Disdain 
(Old  Fr.  de$dMgntT,  Lat  dc-,  dignari) 
wte  used  in  stronger  senses  than  Con- 
temn and  Dbbpux.    Yet  they  are  not 
used  toward  pemons,  though  their 
eoniugate  nouns  are.    We  do  not  say. 
^  He  scorned  him,"  but  **  He  scorned 
his  efforts  or  threats; "  nor  *'  I  dis- 
dain you,"  but  **  I  disdain  your  acts, 
words,  insinuations,  character,"  ana 
the  hie.    Yet  we  should  say,  **  He 
was  treated  with  soom,"  or, ''  regarded 
with  disdain."    Disdaiv  shows  itself 
in  supercilious  haughtiness  when  ex- 
hibited towards   persons,  and  may 
haya  uo  better  foundation  than  a  con- 
tempUions  disposition.     To  disdain 
IS  to  feel  unworthy  of  one's  self.    We 
scorn  the  ooward.    We  are  too  apt  to 
despise  the  lowly  and  weak.     We 
disoain  the  presumptuons.    We  de- 
spise others  for  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ness.   We  disdain  them  in  compari- 
son with  ourselres.    So  if  we  despise 
proffered  help,  it  is  because  we  think 
It  so  weak  as  not  to  be  worth  baring. 
If  we  disdain  it,  it  is  because  we 


another, 
pt.     The 
apparent 
one's 
only 
those  \rho 
take 


onrselres  too  strong  U>  ne^  it. 
Contempt  implies   an   exerdse    of 
judgment  on  the  character  or  c^iabi- 
litiea  of  anotfacnr,  and  an  inference 
drawn  disparaging  to  them.     Hence 
CoNTBMPTis  used  of  impersonal  things, 
as  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  means 
a  low  estimate  of  its  nature  or  power 
to  intimidate.    There  is   a    further 
difference  VtweenDisoAiN  andScoRN. 
Wq  disdain,  on  comDariaim  with  our- 
mlmi  pononaUy^     We  scorn  what  is 
in  iuolf  contemptible  or  disgraceful. 
Alexander  disdained  ^  share  the  Per- 
sian empire  with  Dantis.    A  man  of 
honour   scorns   to    ' 
Scorn  is  enerj^c  con 
moral  element  in  Contemn 
in  the  fact  that  one  can  com 
superiors  in  authority,  we 
despise,  disdain,  or  soom 
are  our  inferiors,  or  whom  we 
be  so. 

"  I  am,  ridjenloiuly  enou^,  ueaaed  to 
be  a  oonUmner  of  n&ivenitiea — ^that  is,  in  ' 
other  worde,  an  enemjr  of  lenming,  with- 
o«t  the  foondaikm  of  whieh  I  am  enre 
no  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  poet." — 
Dbxdkn. 

*  It  was  this  that  raised  his  smrits  anri 
made  him  (Job)  stand  his  ground  againut 
the  opposition  of  his  friends  and  the  $com 
of  his  enemies."— STlLLnforucsT. 

"  For  he  (Pyrrhns)  was  a  man  that 
conld  tell  how  to  humble  himself  towards 
the  great,  hj  whom  he  might  win  benefit, 
and  know  also  how  to  creep  into  their 
rredit;  and  in  like  manner  was  he  a  great 
foomer  and  de$puer  of  sneh  as  were  lus  in- 
feriors."—North.  PttUarek, 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  oseAd  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  ohscnre ; 
Nor    grandenr    hear  with   a   ditdain^ 

smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Oray. 

It  may  be  obserred  that  Disdain,  un- 
like SooRN  or  CoNTRMPr,  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  Tirtne,  as. where  a  man 
disdains  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  another. 

Spurn,  consonant  to  its  etjrmoloffy 
(A.  8.  tfwmany  allied  to  ijpor,  a  bm\ 
implies  such  contempt  as  shows  itself 
in  the  repulse  of  the  object.  Ha  who 
is  spumed  feels  himself  not  only  de- 
spised, but  thrust  away. 

"The  mle  of  knighthood  I  diodahi  and 
spam.** 


[sedate] 
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SCREAM.    Shriek. 


A  Scream  (It.  icramare,  etelamare. 
to  cry  out)  in  a  crj.  shrill,  iharp,  aaa 
sadcteny  as  in  firignt  or  pain;  and  a 
Shriek  (oompare  tcrmch  and  similar 
imitative  words)  might  be  defined 
nearly  in  the  same  way;  but  scream* 
ing  ma^  be  rolantary  or  inyoluntary. 
Slniekmg  is  only  involuntary.  We 
do  not  shriek,  except  when  suddenly 
overbonie ;  but  we  sometimes  scream 
with  the  object  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance,  ohriek  is  more  forcible 
than  scream.  The  ill-tempered  child 
screams  with  disapiwintment.  A 
shriek  of  horror  may  rise  at  the  sight 
of  a  sudden  and  disastrous  accident. 

SCURRILOUS.    Abusive. 

ScuRRiUTY  (Lat.  teurrititatemf 
murrUf  a  buffoon)  is  low  and  virulent 
Abvsb  (Lat.  ^iitt,  to  mintUf  i>art. 
dbutu$\  but  without  the  sustained 
earnestness  of  abuse.  It  depends 
upon  taunts  and  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  upon  anything  eUe. 
There  is  an  argumentative  consis- 
tency about  abuse,  whether  it  be 
merited  or  unmeritea;  while  scurrility 
will  condescend  to  mean,  vile,  or  oh- 
scene  vituperation.  The  angry,  re- 
sentful man  may  be  abusive^  the 
coarse-minded  man  is  scurrilous. 
Abuse  is  virulent  condemnation. 
Scurrility  is  virulent  derision. 

'*  Tbe  abrard  aod  tcurnlotu  Mrmoa 
whieh  hsd  varj  onwiMlj  been  honoured 
with  impeAdubent"— Macauult. 

*'  Barbaxoos  a6iiAe«iieM.''— Miltov. 

SECRECY.    Concealment. 

0>NCEALMENT  (Lst.  coiicclare,  to 
hide)  may  be  employed  to  express 
the  set  as  well  as  the  state  of  conceal- 
ing; while  Secrecy  (Lat.  seeretut, 
part,  of  iicemeref  to  set  apart)  ex- 

Sresses  the  state  or  Quality  done, 
ecrecy  involves  limitea  knowledg^e ; 
while  concealment  is  consistent  with 
total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a 
thing.  There  cannot  be  secrecy  with- 
out oonceahnent ;  but  there  may  be 
concealment  without  secrecy.  Con- 
cealment is  ofiener  againat  others; 
aacrccy,  for  tbe  sake  of  ourselves. 
The  commission  of  a  crime  is  cmn- 
monly   both   secret  and   concealed. 


Secret,  in  being  kept  to  himaelf  bv 
the  author ;  concealed,  as  being  hid- 
den from  Uie  knowledge  of  others. 
Secrecy  is  purposed  concealment. 

"When  King  lohn  of  Fnuioe«  in  order 
to  paj  his  debts,  adulterated  his  ooia,  all 
the  offleers  of  his  mint  were  sworn  to 
Mere^."— 8kitk«  Woaltk  of  Natioiu. 

**  Some   to  the  rode  protection   of  the 

thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  olbpring;  the  olefl 

tree 
OflSers  its  hind  eoiteealment  to  a  Csw, 
Their  ibod  its  inseccs,  and  its  moes  their 
It."  Thombov. 


SECRET.    Clandestine. 

Clandbstinb  {elandestinutf  cmi- 
ceaUd;  cianiy  feeret/y)  is  less  wide,  but 
more  distinctive  in  meaning  than 
Secret  (sMo^ove).  Clandbstinjb  ap- 
plies only  to  matters  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  while  Secret  may  be  employed 
of  anything  unknown.  The  idea  of 
the  clandestine  carries  with  it  that  of 
a  purposed  and  unlawfiil  secrecy. 
Wnen  Johnson  uses  the  term  clan- 
destine in  the  following  unusual  way, 
**  I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging, 
and  found,  to  mv  amazement,  aU  the 
ornaments  of  a  uie  g^tleman,"  there 
is  still  involved  the  idea  of  continued 
secrecy  in  keeping  up  a  clandestine 
mode  of  life. 

"An  Englishman  will  do  yon  a  pieee  at 
service  tecreUvt  and  be  distressed  with  the 
exprtnsions  of  yonr  gratitude." — Kvox« 

"  But  it  will  be  nrged  still  that  civil 
assemblies  are  open  and  free  fiir  any  one 
to  enter  into,  whereas  reUgioos  oenven* 
tieles  are  more  priTate,  and  thereby  give 
opportunity  to  ckuidesti*e  machinations.***- 

LOOKJC. 

SEDATE.    Composed. 

Com  poseo  (Fr.  eompoter^  to  eompom,  to 
mdlu  up)  relates  to  a  specific  state  on  a 
specific  occasion ;  SEDATB(LaLiedd<u5, 
part,  of  icdare,  to  altay),  to  an  habitual 
temper  and  demeanour.  Composed  de- 
notes tranquillity,  in  opposition  to  any 
excitement  of  feeling,  as  alarm  or 
anger.  Sedate  denotes  quietness,  as 
opposed  to  levity  or  any  extravagance 
of  conduct  or  appeannce. 

"  Go  1  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modest  wisdom  and  padflo  truth ; 
Cbnwossa  in  suittriBgi,  and  in  Jey  todaUt 
Oood  without  noise,  without  gcetensiMi 
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SEDUCE.    SuBORK.    Corrupt. 

Literally,  to  Seduce  (Lat.  sediietre) 
is  to  draw"  off  or  aside. 

To  Suborn  (Lat  siibornSre)  is  to 
prepare  or  dispose  in  an  underhanded 
way,  and  to  Corrupt  (IaL  ei>rruin- 
jrihrt,  part  eorruptui^  is  to  break  ap 
the  oomponent  particles  of  a  body. 
The  two  former  are  employed  of  per- 
sons onfy,  the  last  of  certain  things, 
as  principles,  minds,  puri^,  integrity. 
To  lead  from  the  path  of  purity  and 
ri^ht  by  specious  representations  or 
misrepresentations  is  the  idea  of  Se- 
duce. To  induce  him  to  do  wrong  by 
exciting  his  self-interest  is  that  of 
Suborn.  To  instil  rice,  to  infect  with 
bad  sentiments  or  principles  by  any 
means  whatever  is  that  of  Corrupt. 
We  seduce  the  innocent,  the  ignorant, 
the  simple,  by  appearances,  by  attrac- 
tive externals,  by  illusions,  tricks, 
imposition.  We  suborn  the  cowardly, 
the  weak,  the  unprincipled,  women, 
witnesses^  servants,  jud^^es,  preju- 
diced persons,  or  those  with  peculiar 
failings,  by  flatteries,  promises, 
threats,  and  that  which  touches  their 
interest.  We  corrupt  what  is  pure, 
sound,  good,  virtuous,  wholesome, 
innocent,  but  accessible  to  evil  influ- 
ences and  capable  of  perversion,  by 
the  force  of  contagion.  The  seduced 
is  the  dupe  or  victim  of  the  seducer. 
The  suborned  lends  himself  volun- 
tarily to  the  process.  The  corrupted 
is  the  prey  or  spoil  of  the  corrupter. 
The  first  falls  into  a  snare.  The 
second  yields  to  a  temptation.  The 
third  succumbs  to  an  influence. 

SEEK.    Search. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
exprev  the  looking  after  something 
not  in  sight.  Grammatically,  Seek 
(A.  S.  i^eun)  is  employed  directly  of 
the  object  sought;  while  Search  (Fr. 
ekereher)  is  applied  directly  to  the 
place  in  whicn  it  is  expected  to  be 
found.  We  seek  a  thing,  and  search 
for  it  To  search  is  to  seek  specula- 
tively, widely,  and  laboriously.  We 
are  said  to  seek  eagerly,  to  search 
carefully. 

"Atk,  and  it  shall  be  given  jam ;  week, 
and  yt  shaU  find ;  knoek,  and  it  shall  be 
epvktA  anto  yon."— JEhyttiA  BibU. 


[seducb] 


*'  SaareA  the  Seii^bnrss,  for  in  ttem  y* 

think  7e  hare  eternal  life.'* — llrid, 

SEEM.    Appear. 

Seem  (A.  S.  seiMn,  to  ismi,  appsar^ 
is  a  term  of  which  the  meaning  rises 
upon  that  of  Appear  (Lat.  oppofers). 
An  object  appears  when  it  becomes 
simply  visible  to  the  eye  or  recog^ 
nizable  to  the  mind,  it  seems  when 
it  is  referred  to  something  beyond 
itself  either  in  tiie  mind  or  outsicte  it ; 
as, "  such  a  proposal  seems  fkir."  Ap- 
pear expresses  more  directly  the  phe- 
nomena or  facts  as  they  are  presented 
to  us ;  Seem,  the  impression  of  like- 
ness or  probability  which  we  derive 
from  them.  So  tne  probabilitf  of  r 
&ct  is  expressed  more  naturally  by 
Appear  ;  the  probability  of  an  infe- 
rence, by  Seem.  ''  From  the  stRte  of 
the  ground,  it  appears  that  it  rained 
last  night''  '^  From  the  look  of  the 
clouds,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall 
have  rain  before  long."  It  seems 
probable.  It  appears  certain.  A 
seeming  likelihood.  An  apparent 
truism.  Apparent  umttma  means 
obvious;  but  Seemino  nwntr  means 
certain,  but  always  uncertain.  To 
seem  is  to  appear  m  such  a  way,  that 
is  to  appear  as  possessing  certain 
qualities  or  a  certain  character.  An 
object  niay  be  said  to  seem  or  to  ap- 
pear fine,  good,  pleasant.  It  seems 
such  by  its  conformity  to  goodness, 
beauty,  pleasantness.  It  appears  such 
by  the  impression  produced  upon 
yourself.  In  the  one  case  one  oom- 
pares  objects,  in  the  other  perceptions. 
That  which  appears  gooa  has  ue  air 
of  being  so,  that  which  seems  good  is 
like  something  else  that  is  good.  Re- 
semblance is  correlative  to  difference, 
appearance  to  reality.  A  work  of  art 
seems  well  executed  on  examination, 
it  appears  so  perhaps  at  s  superficial 
glance.  ''  It  appears  to  me,"  indicates 
a  lighter  persuasion  of  the  fact  than 
''  it  seems  to  me."  After  reflexion,  do 
that  which  seems  ri^ht,  not  merely 
that  which  appears  right 

SELF-WILL.  Selp-goncbxt. 
Selp-svpficixncv. 

Tlie  Self-willed  penon  is  go* 
vemed  bv  his  own  will,  and  doss  not 
yield  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others,  is 


fSENSIBLE] 


nnacooiiunodatmg,  unoompliaiit.  The 
SBLr-coMCBTTBD  penon  hit  a  higb 
and  orer^waening  opinion  of  his  own 
powen  or  endowments.  The  Self- 
svFFiciSNT  penon  has  the  same 
opinion  of  his  own  strength  or  abili- 
ties ;  hence  he  despises  the  assistance 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  others. 
Self-will  is  in  determination  and  pur- 
pose ;  self-conceit,  in  personal  Judg- 
ment and  estimation ;  self-sufficiency, 
in  opinion  and  action.  The  self-willed 
cares  nothing  for  differences  of  rieht 
and  wrong,  true  and  false,  where  nis 
mind  is  bent  upon  action;  the  self- 
conceited  is  much  concerned  about 
these  things,  but  admits  no  criterion 
but  his  own  notions. 

SENSIBILITY.    Tbndbrniss. 

SxNSiBiuTY  (Lat.  muXt^tiUm),  as 
it  is  a  moral  quality,  means  suscepti- 
bililj  of  feeling. 

TsifDxaif  ESS  (Fr.  fMdre,  Lat  thier) 
is  an  analo^us  term,  expressing  that 
quality  which  is  the  opposite  to  iuurd- 
ness  of  heart«  The  impressions  or 
afieetions  entertained  by  the  person  of 
sensibility  and  the  person  ot  tender- 
ness are  soeh  as  are  £iyourable  to 
others  with  whom  they  hare  to  deal. 
Sensibility  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
be  affected  by  whaterer  interests  hu- 
manity,  and  to  interest  itself  with  such 
things.  Tenderness  is  a  quality  which 
impoMS  affectionate  feelings  in  a 
touching  degree.  Sensibili^  is  ex- 
cited. Tenderness  excites  us.  A  heart 
of  sensibility  is  easily  moved  and  won. 
A  heart  of  tenderness  attaches  itself. 
The  former  is  comparatiyely  dormant 
until  aroused  into  action,  the  other  is 
spontaneously  actiTe.  The  one  is  like 
sparks  of  electricity,  the  other  a  sweet, 
pure,  and  steady  burning  flame.  Sen- 
sibility disposes  to  tendmess.  Ten- 
derness exalts  sensibility.  The  man 
of  sensibility  is  erer  open  to  pity, 
clemency,  merer,  gratitude,  and  the 
feelings  generally  which  prompt  us 
to  wish  well  sna  do  well  to  others. 
The  man  of  tenderness  has  within  him 
the  germs  of  the  most  actiye  affections, 
loye,  friendship,  benerolenoe,  chari]^ 
—those  feelings  which  make  us  exist 
for  others  and  in  others.  Sensibility 
compassionates^  tenderness  consdes 
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and  relieves.  Sensibility  makes  sacri- 
fices ;  tenderness  loves  to  make  them, 
and  realizes  the  divine  saying, ''  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
There  is  a  sensibility  which  is  cowar- 
dice, which  shuns  through  weakness 
of  mind  the  sight  of  suffering.  There 
is  also  sn  excessive  tenderness  which 
cannot  deny  or  resist,  and  is  therefore 
at  the  mercy  or  the  abuse  of  others. 
This  is  but  a  blina  auJ  barren  pas- 
sion. 

SENSIBLE.     Sensitivb.      Sbn- 

TIBWT. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  the  Lat.  tentirv,  to 
feel.  Sensible  expresses  either  a 
nabit  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  only 
a  state  relating  to  a  particular  object, 
as  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  cold, 
injury,  kindness.  SBNsiTnrB  ex- 
presses a  permanent  or  habitual  con- 
dition, in  which  the  sense  or  feeling 
is  quickly  acted  upon,  bein^  naturally 
keenly  aJive  to  external  influences. 
Semubnt  expresses  a  character  of 
nature,  the  possession  of  the  power  or 
fiumlty  of  reeling,  and  of  reflecting 
upon  the  feeling,  as,  "  angels  or  men 
are  sentient  bemgs."  It  is  the  fact 
that  beings  sre  of  a  sentient  nature 
which  qualifies  them  for  being  sen- 
sible of  certain  impressions  in  particu- 
lar. Sensitive  denotes  a  very  ener- 
getic, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  re- 
stricted, property.  There  is  a  plant 
called  "tne  sensitive  plant."  which  is 
neither  sentient  nor  sensible.  Srmsi- 
TivB  and  Skntxbmt  are  always  active. 
SsNsiBLB  is  both  active  and  passiye, 
in  the  sense  of  recognising  and  recog- 
nized by  the  feelings.  When  Sensijilb 
is  employed  in  the  sense  of  wise  or 
prudenL  it  denotes  the  exercise  ac- 
tively of  sense,  in  its  meaning  of  men- 
tal perception  or  understandug.  The 
two  uses  of  Sensible  are  illustrated  in 
the  two  following  quotations: — 

*'  Oqt  tenact*  convsztaot  about  partiealar 
Mosible  objects,  do  eoave/  iato  tho  oifaid 
••Tei«l  diatiact  perreptaons  ct  thinp,  a^ 
eoxding  to  thoM  Tanons  wsjb  waerda 
those  objects  do  sffeot  them,  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  jeUow, 
white.  Beat,  eeld.  soft,  hard,  bitter,  street, 
■ad  all  those  wUeh  we  eall  temiMt  qaali- 
ties."~LocKX. 
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"F«r,Mte  th*  eoOaltoa  it  to  aoi  th«  Mid 
or  the  MrwT,  the  §ood  «r  th«  •fpuvl,  te 
which  the  b«a«flt  ooonsts,  but  the  will  and 
benevoient  iataotioD  of  him  who  bMtowi 
them ;  to  yeciproolly  it  it  the  good  accep- 
tanre,  the  BtmsMemeit  of  and  amrteeeenee 
ia  the  beaefcetor'B  goodaeet  that  coastitntes 
the  grmUtQde.**~BAmaow. 

**Thie  eiiiritiml  sword  of  Ood't  awfbl 
word  penetrates  tlie  iamoet  Kcgenfs  of  the 
haama  aiiad,  piereee  to  the  rerj  liae  of 
separatioa,  as  it  were,  of  the  aensitwe  aad 
the  iateUigant  priaeiple.''—BxiMOP  HoBS- 

LKT. 

"  From  henoe  we  aiayjnther  that  the 
pforidenee  of  God  to  orer  an  Hto  works,  aad 
that  ia  the  fonaatioe  of  tentiaU  as  well  as 
wuetUient  aatorcs.  He  had  ia  riew  that 
•nies  of  ehaages  aad  ereats  thejr  woald 
prodaee,^aad  ordered  Hto  whole  maltitade 
of  seeoad  oaoaes  so  as  to  ezeente  that  plaa 
of  prorideaoe  He  had  ia  Hto  iateatioa.''— 
SxABOH,  Liffht  o/Naturt. 

SENTIMENTAL.    RoiiAMiic. 

The  SBimiuNTAL  penon  is  one  of 
wrong  or  exoeinre  eensibiUtj,  or  who 
importi  men  eentiinent  into  matters 
worth  J  of  more  rigorous  thought. 

The  Romantic  (Old  Fr.  romanet^ 
Roman,  or  Romantf  originally  the 
gjowin^  French  language,  the  ^ron- 
tio  Latm,"  opposed  to  the  ^  Latin 
tongue;"  hence  applied  to  oomposi> 
tions  m  the  rulgar  tongue :  jm  Bra- 
CH£T,  s.r.  Roman)  creates  iaeal  scenes 
and  objects  bj  the  extrara^nt  exer- 
cise or  the  imagination.  The  senti- 
mental character  is  soft  and  sickly; 
the  romantic  is  extraragant  and  wild. 

"  She  has  erea  the  Mse  pi^  aad  ssati- 
metUality  of  maay  modera.  Udies.** — War- 
TOir*  SnglUh  Btdry, 

'*  I  eanaot  bat  look  oa  aa  ladifbreaejr  of 
aaiad  as  to  the  good  or  eril  thiags  of  this 
life  as  a  mere  romtmtiek  tnnef  of  sooh  who 
would  be  thonght  to  be  maoh  wiser  thaa 
they  ever  were  or  coald  be." — SriLLiira- 


STNOKTHS  [SENTIMSMTAL] 

or  thcrerersiDg  of  coatigwtf ,  whether 
that  oontiguit^  be  bj  nataral  adhe- 
sion, or  bj  artificial  or  casual  ooUoea- 
tion ;  permanent  inter-remoral  is  the 
object  or  remit  of  separatiou.  The 
mterral  of  space  maj  be  grsat  or 


SEPARATE.  Detach.  Disjoin. 
Dbconnbct.  DiviDB.  Part.  Sever. 
Sunder. 

To  Separate  (Lat.  iepUtim^  m» 
t.s.  apart,  and  pansrs,  to  pnpsre)  is 
emplojea  both  of  physical  ana  mental 
ohjeots.  We  may  separate  one  thing 
in  its  entirety  from  another  or  from 
other  things,  or  a  part  from  the  whole 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  leadinjg  idea 
of  Separation  is  the  establishing  an 
interral  of  distanoe  between  objects, 


To  Dftacb  (Fr.  d£taehor,  to  iia- 

faaten)  is  to  undo  a  link  or  nsteninr 

which  kept  any  two  thines  connected. 

It  is  a  word  of  physical  not  mentsl 

or  moral,  import,  generally. 

To  Disjoin  (Lat.  di^ungirtf  Fr. 
joindre,  to  join)  is  the  opposite  of  to 
join,  and  therefore  expresses  the  re- 
versal of  an  union  which  is  the  effect 
of  design. 

Disconnect  (Lat.  dts-  and  eonnXe- 
tere,  con-,  together^  and  neethtfto  knit) 
is  a  more  complex  word  than  Dnjonr, 
as  eonnoet  is  more  complex  than  Join, 
and  expresses  any  kina  or  degree  of 
junction,  union,  ooherence,  or  eyen 
relatiooi^p,  which  is  metaphysical 
junction.  To  disoonnect  is  to  part 
things  which  are  commonly  asso- 
eiatea.  We  disoonnect  in  order  to 
neutraliae  common  or  reciprocal  ac- 
tion, force,  or  relationship. 

Divide  (Lat  dnitdere)  is  applicable 
only  to  the  whole  and  entire  object, 
which  18  intrJnitea/iy  separated  into 
two  or  more  parts.  "  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  even  in  physical  ob- 
jects, it  is  not  necessary  that  ihe 
thing  divided  should  have  actusllj 
ever  been  one,  only  it  would  be  one 
but  for  the  division.  In  this  way  a 
wall  may  be  said  to  divide  two  houses. 

Part  (Lat. porttn,  and  f»-,  to  thart) 
is  very  nearly  identical.  We  part  in 
order  to  neutralise  union ;  but,  as  we 
separate  what  was  contiguous^  so  we 
psirt  what  was  whole,  f  art  is  often 
used  of  such  division  as  involves  a  se- 
paration of  parts  without  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  as  to  part  the 
hair  on  the  forehead.  A  current  may 
be  parted  by  a  rook.  Sometimes  it 
means  to  distribute  portions  of  a  thinr . 
We  divide  what  was  one.  We  detaui 
what  was  fastened.  We  diaeonnoct 
what  was  associated. 

We  Sunder  (A.  S.  fundsr,  m/Mrwttf 
what  was  comprehended. 


[SKVEIli:] 
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We  Sbver  (Old  Fr.  wrtr,  to  «pa- 
rat$)  or  diaaerer  (which  seenui  onlj  a 
redondancj)  what  requires  some  ef- 
fort to  part.  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Sevxr  is  employed  of  things  which 
are  anited  in  physical  growth  and  or- 

Sanization  or  some  natural  union. 
iotfaSsvER  and  Sunder  oommonlj  in- 
Tolve  the  inferiority  of  what  is  serered 
or  sundered  to  that  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Sever  seems  to  lend  itself 
ikiore  readily  to  expres^ung  repeated 
acts  of  disconnexion,  as  to  sever  limb 
from  limb/where  we  should  hardly  use 
Sunder.  To  Ditide  and  to  Separate 
need  esoecially  to  be  distinguished. 
To  diyiae  is  to  cut  or  resolve  into 
parts.    To  separate  is  to  place  those 

B\Tta  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
bjects  may  be  divided,  yet  near. 
When  separated  they  are  mutually 
removed.  The  object  of  division  is  to 
preserve  unity  under  certain  condi- 
tions; of  separation,  to  dissolve  unity 
altogether.  Society  is  divided  into 
classes.  The  hermit  is  separated  from 
society.  Division  usually  follows 
some  principle  of  nature  or  arrange- 
ment. Separations  are  often  unnatu* 
ral,  violent,  or  unavoidable.  Every 
separation  involves  a  division;  but 
there  is  many  a  division  without  se- 
paration. 

"The  Latla  word  (colooia)  ngniflea 
■imply  a  pUatation.  The  Ore«k  word 
chraiJa,  0&  the  contrary,  mgoifiefl  a  gepara- 
Hon  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home,  a 
goinc  out  of  the  hoone/' — Smith,  Weaith 
of  Satumi. 

"  Thinr  are.  in  short,  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  oar  Maker  to  improve  our  minds, 
to  rectify  our  failings,  to  detach  ns  flrom 
the  present  scene,  to  fix  oor  affsctiona  on 
thiags  aboTo.** — Porteus. 

'*  The  Athenian  SophisU  Uaght  it  (logic) 
in  conianctton  with  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy; bat  Aristotle  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
professedly  dujoined  it  from  other  arts  and 
■deuces."— BXuiTTlB. 

"  The  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  be- 
fore the  Reformation  con  nee  ted  with  the 
Bee  of  Rome,  since  then  disconnected,  and 
protesting  against  some  of  her  doctrines, 
and  against  the  whole  of  her  authority  as 
binding  on  oor  National  Charch." — BuRU. 

"  Caesar  had  made  a  law  for  the 
of  the  lands  of  the  Campania  onto  the  sol- 
diers. "-.ffORTH,  Plutareh, 

'*  But,  indeed,  the  chief  parUr  of  the 
fray  was  Jiight.''-^iD]rBT,  Arcaduu 


-  The  SBgels  shall  eome  forth, 
the  widked  from  aasoog  the  Jut. 
Uth  BibU, 


'-Ay. 


*'  He  onttelh  the 
EngHthPtalmi. 

SERIES.     Seqvbncb.    Succks- 

SION. 

SsRtEs  (Lat.  tiriety  a  row,  a  nieeet- 
turn)  denotes  a  number  of  individuals 
or  units  standing  in  order  or  follow- 
ing in  succession. 

Sequence  (Lat.  iXquentia,  a  foUow 
ing^  denotes  of  necessity  a  moving 
series  or  the  Quality  of  it,  in  whicn 
that  which  follows  does  so  by  virtue 
of  that  which  went  before.  Sequence 
is  succession  by  a  regular  fane  or 
law. 

Succession  (Lat.  twceuidntm^  a 
tuceetding)  niay  be  with  or  without 
interconnexion.  Succession  to  the 
throne  is  according  to  rule  or  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  succession  oi 
misfortunes  may  be  without  auch 
common  rule  or  cause,  but  casual. 
Series  implies  of  necessity  a  number 
more  than  twc  Sbqubncb  and  Suc- 
cession may  denote  no  more  than  one 
thing  following  upon  another.  Se- 
q^uence  involves  a  principle,  succes- 
sion only  states  a  (act  A  suoceesion 
of  notes  might  be  siruck  on  a  musical 
instrument  with  no  regard  to  time, 
interval,  or  melody;  the  diatonic 
scale  is  a  sequence  of  eight  notes. 

*'  Soeh  divine  fatalists  make  fate  to  be 
an  impiesed  teriee  or  concatenation  of 
eauses,  all  in  themselves  necessary,  where< 
of  God  is  the  chief.  ^—Cudworth. 

"  Tell  mv  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
FrsRi  high  to  low  throoghont.*' 


"  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax 
upon  tueeemoHM.  Collateral  tueoessions 
are  taxed  aoeordinff  to  the  degree  of  rela- 
tions flrom  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  noon  the 
whole  valne  «f  the  aucct$aion,'*-^Knm, 
WeaUhcf  Nations, 

SEVERE.    AusTBRE. 

One  is  Austere  (Lat.  auttena)  in 
one's  manner  of  lite.  Severe  (Lat. 
s&vcnu)  in  one's  manner  of  thought. 
The  opposite  to  austerity  is  luzurious- 
ness,  the  mean  a  well  regulated  life. 
The  opposite  to  severity  is  over-ia- 
dulgeooe,  the  mean  a  just  reoof^nitiAia 
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of  law.  One  is  austere  in  one  s  self, 
serere  either  to  one's  self  or  to  others. 
Men  hare  been  known  of  the  most 
anstere  Tirtne  who  hare  leant  to  the 
side  of  benignity  rather  than  sererity 
toward  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  fi>equentlyy  men  by  no  means 
austere  in  their  own  Itres  hsreTisited 
the  faults  and  sins  of  others  with  im- 
placable seTeritj.  SeTeritv  oomes 
rather  from  principle  and  character, 
austerity  from  habit.  One  may  ad- 
mire the  austere,  and  fear  the  serere 
man.    It  is  difficnilt  to  lore  either. 

SEVERITY.    RiGOUB. 

SBYBRmr  (Lat  tUvhitatem')  relates 
more  to  Uie  way  of  thinkmg  and 
judg^g.  Rigour  (Fr.  ripteuVf  Lat. 
r^ortm)  to  the  manner  orpunishing. 
Sererity  is  ready  to  condemn  and 
does  not  excuse.  Rigour  abates 
nothing  of  the  penal^,  and  does  not 
pardon.  We  apeak  or  the  sererity  of 
manners,  of  the  rigour  of  justice  and 
the  law. 

SHADE.    Shadow. 

Light  intercepted  produces  the 
effect  denoted  by  these  terms.  But 
Shade  (A.  S.  tetidonif  to  tgparaU,  to 
shatU)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
general  effect  of  comparatire  dark- 
ness ;  while  Shadow  implies  a  limit 
or  form  in  accordance  wito  the  object 
intercepting.  The  shadow  of  a  tree 
has  sn  outline  agreeing  with  the 
shape  of  the  tree  itself.  The  shade 
of  a  tree  is  that  rariable  quantity  of 
ground  and  atmosphere  which  is 
screened  from  the  sun's  rays. 

*'  The  means  bj  which  th«  punter  works, 
aad  on  which  the  efliMt  of  his  pictoro  de- 
pends, sre  light  sad  siuuU,  wnrm  and  cold 
eolonrs." — fiScTiroLDS. 

"Thej  wmj  that  in  the  town  Bfsne, 
which  is  shore  Alexandria  Uttf  stadia,  st 
noone  tide  in  the  middes  of  sammer,  there 
is  no  ikadow  at  all ;  and  for  fturther  ex- 
periment thereof,  let  a  pit  be  snnke  in  the 
gronnd,  and  it  will  be  light  all  orer  in 
erexy  eomer ;  whereby  it  iqipeareth  that 
the  snnne  then  is  jnst  wid  direetlfOTer  the 
place  as  the  rerj  lenith  thereof.**— HoL- 
LAlfD,  FUny, 

SHAKE.  Trxmblb.  Shuddbr. 
Quiver.    Quabb. 

Shabb  (A.  S.  SMcsfi,  re  sikaAte) may 


[severity"! 


be  regarded  as  the  generic  term,  cf 
which  the  others  are  modifications. 

To  Trbmblb  (Fr.  trembteTf  Lat. 
tr^iUare)  is  said  both  of  persons  and 
thinn,  and  is  a  (]uick  Tioratory  and 
inToTuntary  shaking,  as  in  persona 
from  cold  or  fear;  in  things  fronB 
weakness  o^  jarring  forces. 

To  Shu dd  br  (  probably  imitatiye ,. 
compare  Low  Germ,  tcnuddem)  is 
only  applied  to  sentient  beings,  as 
the  effect  of  fear,  horror,  arersion,  or 
anticipation. 

QuiTBR  is  a  quick  vibration  of  the 
particles  of  a  hody  resulting  from 
their  own  inherent  dasticity. 

To  Quabb  (A.  S.  ciMciaR)  is  to 
shake  from  want  of  compactness  or 
tenacity  in  the  material  affected;  as, 
to  quake  with  fear  comes  from  a  loss 
of  muscular  consistency ;  the  quaking 
bog,  sand,  or  moss  wants  finnnesa 
and  solidi^. 

*'  The  fbondations  of  the  earth  ihook,  and 
were  remored,  becanse  He  was  wroth."— 
SHgUMhBibU. 

'<  IVembUt  thoQ  earth,  at  the  preseaoe  of 
the  Lordr^Jbid, 

"Who  see    dire    spectres   through   the 

gloomj  air 
la  thrMtenina  forms  adrance,  and  sAarf- 

doing  bear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghosts  and  yellings 

of  despair."  Blackmorb. 

"  With  that  at  him  a  fwv'ru^  dart  be 

threw. 
With  so  fell  force  and  Tillanons  despite. 
That  thnmgh  his  habergeon  the  fork-head 

flew."  Bpbziskr. 

"Anon  she  *gaa  pereeiTe   the  house  t* 

And  all  the  dores  to  rattle  rovad  about.'* 

Ibid. 

SHAKE.    Agitate.    Toss. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intran- 
sitire  verb,  Shaeb  is  indefinite. 

Agitate  (Lat.  iigXtart)^  frequenta- 
tive of  tittrtj  to  drive)  is  to  shake  rela- 
tively, that  is,  to  a  normal  or  ordinary 
state  of  quietude;  ss,  ''the  sea  is 
agitated  by  a  storm." 

Toss  ("the  radical  image  is  pro- 
bably shown  in^  Nor.  <ossa,  to  itrew  ;" 
Wedgwood)  differs  from  the  others 
in  implyinff  change  of  place  in  the 
thing  toMeo,  which  is  either  once  or 
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more  than  onee  thrown  up  bo  u  to 
fall  on  another  ipot. 

*'  The  ^Utke  that  is  gireii  to  <»•  put  of 
the  euth  by  the  flnng  Mid  esploeioa  of 
•abtemnefta  exh»i»Uoiis.** — Boxlk. 

AorrATS  is  used  of  the  mind,  in  its 
secondary  application  in  regard  to 
passions  and  emotions;  andSHAKB,of 
what  the  mind  entertains,  as,  for  in- 
stance, oonrictions,  belicus,  and  the 
like. 

'*  Winds  from  eU  qvurters  apitaU  the  sir, 
Aod  fit  the  limpid  element  ror  use. 
Else  nozions."  Cowpxa. 

'<  Fear  je  not  Me  P  SMth  the  Lord ;  will 
je  not  tremble  at  M7  presenoe,  which  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  boond  of  the  seabj 
a  perpetnal  decree,  that  it  eaanot  pass  it, 
and  tnongh  the  wares  thereof  tou  them, 
selres,  yet  can  they  not  prevail,  thongh 
they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it.*^ 
EiigKgh  BibU. 

SHALLOW.    Superficial. 

The  SuPBRFiciAL  is  that  which  lies 
at  the  surfaoe(Lat.  t^^totrfiem,  nafaee), 
and  so  is  closelj  related  in  sense  to 
Shali/>w  (compare  t^ba/,  and  Aeif^ 
A.S.  'cy1fe)j  which  is  wanting  m 
depth.  The  terms  might,  in  the 
jnajoritj  of  cases,  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately.  as  a  person  of  shallow  or  of 
superncial  understanding.  But  Shal- 
1.0W  is,  by  usage,  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  matters  of  understand- 
ing ;  SupsapiciAL,  with  matters  of  ob- 
senration.  A  superficial  yiew.  A 
shallow  decision .  Sh  a  llo w  is  always 
a  term  of  reproach ;  not  so  Super- 
ficial. A  superficial  consideration  of 
a  subject  may  be  all  that  time  and 
opportunities  permit.  A  shallow  con- 
sideration would  indicate  want  of  due 
investigation  or  capacity  in  the  in- 
restigator.  A  su|>erficial  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  will  lead  to  a  shallow 
treatment  of  it. 

*'  It  then  evidently  wfll  appear  that  np- 
rigbt  simpUeity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and 
perverw  craft  the  merest  sAatfotraetr.*'— 

BARROW. 

"These  things  are  never  to  be  under- 
stood withont  moeh  more  than  a  ntperfidal 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres,  and  especially 
the  Seri^nres  of  the  New  Testament"-— 
Bissop  HoBszxr. 

SHIELD.    BucKLiR.    Tarokt. 

SfliEiJ)  is  the  MDerio  term  (A.8. 
scjrU)  being  a  broaid  piece  of  defensiTe 


amour  carried  upon  the  arm,  of  no 
material  in  particular,  and  of  no  one 
shape. 

The  Bucklbr  (O.  Fr.  boeler^  Lat. 
6iieiUa,  a  bm)  was  an  oblong  shield  of 
considerable  siie  almost  covering  the 
body. 

Target  (Fr.  tdrgi)  waa  a  small 
shield,  and  being  small  approached 
theroond  form  or  was  actually  cir- 
cular. 

SHCX^K.    Concussion. 

Shock  (Fr.  choc)  is  a  riolent  and 
sudden  shake.  ^ 

Concussion  is  from  hat.  eonctUen^ 
eon-y  U^ethtTf  and  quUHerCf  to  shake), 
A  concussion  is  the  riolent  collision 
of  two  bodies  physically.  Shock  is 
used^  besides,  in  cases  where  the  re- 
sult IS  not  physical,  but  mental ;  as,  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  system ;  a  shock 
to  the  mind.  A  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

"  The  inlldel  principles  which  have  been 
recoitly  diffnsea  with  nncommon  indnstry 
and  art,  have  an  immediate  tendency  to 
prodace  in  a  reading  age  this  xAodkinsr  cor- 
rvpCioQ.'*— Kkox,  Suayt, 

**  How  can  that  eoneussioH  of  atoms  be 
CMiable  of  begetting  those  internal  and  vital 
affections,  that  sellneonsdonsncss,  and  those 


other  powers  and  energies  that  we  feel  in 
onr  minds  ?"'—Bknhjct. 

SHORT.  Brief.  Cohcibe,  Sue* 
ciNCT.    Summary. 

Short  (A.  S.  teort.  seeort ;  seSrany  to 
shear)  maybe  regarded  as  the  generic 
term  here,  of  which  the  others  re- 
present specific  forces.  Kverything 
may  be  called  short  which  possesses 
relative  length  in  an  inferior  degree, 
whether  naturally  or  artificiallv,  being 
either  mentally  or  physically  mea- 
sured, if  applied  to  space  and  time. 

Brief  (Lat  brivis,  short)  is  em- 
ployed onlv  of  time  and  of  mattera  of 
speech,  wnich  have  taken  compara- 
tively short  time  to  utter. 

CoNcisx  ^Lat.  eonci4leref  part,  eonei 
ntf,  to  cut  viort)  and  Succinct  (Lat. 
suceinetus.girt  up,  contracted,  part. of 
sueeingKre)  are  employed,  not  of  mere 
matter  as  such;  Doth  terms  signify 
brevity  and  comprehensiveness  com- 
bined; but  we  speak  of  a  concise 
phraae  or  style,  asuecinotnamftM^^ct 
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\yOO€lKII6M   tDOlOKfli    CB0 

naiter  of  hnguMy  who  ean  prodooe, 
like  the  bold  ttyfe  in  ptintinff,  eflaet 
with  the  leMt  expenditnra  of  words. 
SoodnetBeM  induAtes  the  nan  of 
jadg^ment  and  quick  diecrimiiutioiu 
who  can  select  from  a  qoantitf  of 
material  that  which  is  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  for  porposes  of 
relation. 


Summary  (  Lat.  summaritim,  a 
Mary,  ejnt0mi)  is  a  term  applicable  to 
botn  s|>eakin^  and  actiiup.  It  often 
gains  time  at  the  loss  of  falness  and 
dorrectness,  indicating  mental  actiyitj 
and  practical  dedsionu  and  sometimes 
nnscmpulousness.  Where  it  belongs 
to  exposition  in  words,  it  denotes 
that  brerity  which  comes  from  touch- 
ing only  main  topics  and  not  details. 

"  After  short  lilenea  then 
And  tnmmons  read,  the    great  oooralt 
began.*  Miltov. 

"  1  ahall  content  mfwlf  to  ehow  mr 
hri^  how  a  reUgioosead  ▼irtaoae  life  doth 
eoodnee  to  oar  fntore  hsppincn."— Tiu^OT 
soir. 

"  He  enretses  himaelf  eo  ctmeMly,  em* 
plojn  words  so  qMringljr,  that  whoeTer  will 
powssB  his  ideas  most  dig  for  them,  and 
oftentames  prettj  far  below  the  snrfcee.**— 

SiCHABDSOV,  Lift  of  MUtOK. 

"A  tale  shoold  be  Jndicions,  dear,  tuceinet. 
The  langnage  plain,  and  incidents  weO- 
lii&'d."  COWPKB. 

"  Now,  for  this  pesent  I  witt  breefely 
and  swmmarily  toncn  tho«e  prindpdl  points 
which  are  conftesed  and  asreed  npon  as 
touching  the  said  eeUpses.**— HoUiAKD, 

SHOW.      ExHiBmoN.       Rbphx- 

SENTATtON.     SiGHT.    SPECTACLE.     Pa- 

GBANT.    Scene. 

Show  is  here  the  most  general  and 
oomprehensiTe  term  (A.  S.  seavian, 
teedwianf  to  look,  see.  view),  A  show 
is  conmionly  sometning  set  forth  to 
be  seen  of  a  more  or  ^ss  aggregate 
or  complex  character  for  the  amnse- 
mentot  others.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  exhibition  of  a  single  object,  how- 
ever curious,  as  a  show.  Like  most 
simple  terms,  it  has  its  rulgar  side.  A 
show  appeals  to  the  e je  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  or  imposing  effect,  rather 
than  to  the  taste.  A  show  does  not 
absolutely  involre  design ;  as  a  fine 
•how  of  blossom  oa  fruit-trees. 


ExMnmoH  (Lat. 
kamdimg  eiU,  «  detimring),  eapedaUy 
since  the  estabUshment  of  natioiiar, 
local,  or  intemarinnal  exhihitioBO,  de> 
notes  a  show  of  works  eminent  as 
works  of  ait  or  industry.  In  the  ease 
of  natural  objects,  they  are  shown  or 
exhibited,  aocordinff  as  we  oonteai- 
|>late  their  nataval  beauty  or  attrao- 
tivenev,  or  the  akill  whiob  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  taste  which  has  col- 
lected them.  So  we  speak  aometiaBes 
of  a  flower-show,  sometimes  of  a  hor- 
ticultural exhibition.  An  exhibition 
always  iuTolTes  design.  It  is  a  pre- 
concerted show. 

Rbpbbsbmtatioh  (Lat.  repr«Miit«nr«, 
to  mant/esC,  to  fvprssmt,  in  art)  is  the 
exhibiting  or,  as  it  were,  recalling 
and  reproducing  an  object  by  art,  taS. 
maj  be  of  one  or  more  than  one  such 
object  at  a  time ;  as,  the  representation 
of  a  beast  or  bad  oo  canyas ;  a  thea- 
trical representation  of  an   histoiie 


A  Sight  (A.  S.  guiht,  Mt,  vkw) 
is  a  term  expressing  not  tne  effort 
which  produces  the  object  contem- 
plated or  exhibited,  but  ttie  interest  of 
the  object  itself;  hence  a  sigbt  exhi* 
bits  itself,  and  maybe,  and  commonly 
is,  natural,  not  artificial  and  casual. 
It  may  be  of  a  single  object,  or  of 
many. 

Spectacle  (Lat.  tpeetScalum,  spec- 
tore,  to  look  al)  is  a  Biffht  preconcerted 
for  public  view,  and  full  of  interest  in 
its  details,  and  striking  in  its  arrange- 
ments, being  of  a  complex  character, 
connected  with  the  socud  life  of  man 

"  There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within 
the  province  of  a  spectator  than  pnblic 
tkowt  and  diTosifms,  andas  amonc  these, 
there  are  none  which  can  pxete&a  to  rie 
with  those  elegant  entertainments  that  are 
exhibited  in  our  theatres." — ^^ocUUor. 

'*  If  we  consider  what  Noma  ordained 
concerning  images  and  the  reprttttntatim 
of  the  gods,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  onto 
the  doctrine  of  Pvthagoras,  who  thought 
that  God  was  neither  sensible  aor  mortal, 
bnt  inTiaiblet  incorrapUbIe»  and  only  intel- 
igible."— NoBxa*  Flu  tardL 

*<  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  aai 
see  this  great  eight,  whv  the  bosh  is  not 
hwuA.**Z^BnffiSh  BikZ 

The  speetaole,  being  closriy  allied  to 
human  life  and  manaen,  dulen  froa 


[show] 

the  raflt  in  oommonlj  ezcitmg^  MHie 
lentiment  or  emotion^  as  of  kor^ 
Tor.  pi^,  approbatioo.  The  apeo- 
tacley  therefore,  may  be  striking  and 
imposing,  or  quite  the  contrary,  so 
that  the  feeling  raised  in  the  mind 
vaaj  he  out  of  proportion  to  what  is 
exhibited  or  displayed,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Cowper : — 

'*  The  parmljtie,  wbo  am  hold  her  cards* 
But  cannot  play  than,  boxrowi  a  firi«nd*s 
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To  deal  and  ahnffle,  to  diride  and  sort 
Her  mingled  raits  and  sequences,  and  sits 
Spectatress  both  and  spedade,  a  sad 
And  silent  dpher,  white  her  proxy  plays.* 

Pagkant  (which  originally  meant 
a  scaffold  or  p^tfonn,  something  put 
together  for  use  in  public  shows,  Lat. 
ponghw,  to  Tfiake  fast)  is  an  imposing 
out  transient  spectacle.  Hence  it  is  a 
fiironrite  term  of  moralists  when  they 
contrast  what  is  powerful  and  splen- 
did in  human  life  with  its  short-liTed 
duration. 

"  Thus  nnlamented  pass  the  prond  away 
The  gase  of  CboIs  and  neyesw  of  a  day." 

-  Popx. 

ScENB  (Lat.  scena,  Gr.  0^*11^,  a  tent, 
bo<Hh)  is  an  assemblage  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  at  once,  miving  in- 
terrelation, whether  in  inanimate  na- 
ture, or  composed  of  liying  agents, 
united  in  place,  time,  audf  circum- 
stance of  action.  A  scene  impresses 
us  with  emotion  as  of  pleasure,  admi- 
ration, gloom,  horror,  and  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  interest  excited 
by  it.  It  addresses  itself  to  our  feel- 
ings, as  a  spectacle  to  our  obserFStion 
and  taste. 

**  Probably  no  lorer  of  scsnsf  woold  hare 
had  very  longto  wait  for  some  explosion  be- 
tween parties  both  equally  reaay  to  take 
offence  and  careless  of  giring  it."— Db 
QunroT. 

SHOW.  Exhibit.  Display.  De- 
monstrate. Indicate.  Evince. 
Arovb.    Manipbbt. 

Sbow,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
noun,  must  be  taken  as  the  generie 
term,  of  which  the  rest  are  specific 
forms.  It  is  indefinite,  and  means  no 
more  than  to  bring  to  view. 

ExHiBrr  (see  abovi^  commonly  de- 
notes to  show  in  order  to  attract  notice 
to  what  is  rare  or  interesting,  with 


more  or  less  of  paUieity ;  while  show 
may  be  public  or  private  to  one  or  to 
^■ka&y,  and  majhe  even  indirect  and 
undesigned.  That  which  is  shown  is 
commonly  remarkable  as  a  whole,  so 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  general 
view  of  it.  That  which  is  exhibited 
is  eommonly  remarkable  in  detail  and 
challenges  examination  and  inspec- 
tion. 

Display  (Old  Fr.  dctploUr^  Lat. 
dit-f  abroad,  and  pttcare,  tofoUl)  is  to 
exhibit  from  personal  desire  that  the 
object  shoula  be  seen  as  extensirely 
as  possible,  and  with  such  publicity 
as  redounds  to  the  honour  or  impor- 
tance of  the  person  exhibiting.  We 
exhibit  in  public.  We  display  for 
the  sake  of  publicity.  It  is  to  spread 
out  in  exhibition. 

To  Demonstbatb  (Lat  dcmorf 
strar^)  is  to  show  as  the  result  of 
argument  or  scientific  experiment. 
Demonstration  is  plannea  or  pur- 
posed showing,  through  media  specifi- 
cally chosen  or  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  to  give  clear  or  ocular  proot. 

Indicate  (Lat.  indtcare)  difiers 
from  demonstrate  in  being  wanting  in 
such  plan  and  purpose ;  the  indica- 
tion being  in  the  mherent  nature  or 
force  of  the  thing  itself.  Indica- 
tion inrolyes  a  conscious  power  of 
judgment  and  interpretation  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object,  which  only 
has  a  power  of  indication  if  reflexioui 
comparison,  and  experience  are  pre- 
sent in  the  observer.  Indication, 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  indirect  and 
uncertain.  There  can  be  no  deg^ree  or 
question  in  demonstration  which  is 
absolute,  while  indication  is  relative 
and  may  be  in  some  cases  easily  mis- 
interpreted. The  proper  idea  of  indi- 
cation is  the  ^ving  certain  informa- 
tion or  throwing  certain  light  on  an 
object  of  which  one  is  ignorant  or  in 
search,  so  as  to  direct  our  eyes,  our 
steps,  our  attention,  to  see,  observe, 
or  find  it.  The  index  of  a  book  indi- 
eates  the  divisions,  and  the  place  of 
the  subject  sought.  The  finger  indi- 
cates the  distant  object  which  one  de- 
sires to  point  out. 

Evince  (Lat.  einnc^f.  to   prevail 
entirely)    is   to    show   by   particii- 
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lu*  and  oonTiBeing  proot  It  hftd 
origiDAU/  the  WDM  of  oonqiier  or  tab- 
due  in  argumenty  a  aenae  which  ia 
now  obaolete.    Aa  Milton^ 

"  Error  bf  hli  own  wms  it  beet  toiMeed.*' 

It  ia  moac  oorrectlj  employed  when  it 
ia  referred  to  aome  ooncluaiony  either 
true,  or  maintained  to  be  true;  aa  to 
evince  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
autement.  There  ia  a  looae  aenae.  in 
which  it  is  used  inatead  of  maniteat 
or  exhibit;  aa,  "He  evinced  great 
emotion."  Thia  has  perhaps  anrung 
from  ita  likeneas  in  sound  to  eviaence. 

Aaous  (Lat.  arguing  to  makt 
known)  is  nearly  related  to  Indicate, 
and  standa  to  probabili^  and  infer- 
ence as  Indicate  stands  to  fact.  If  I 
say,  *'  Such  expresaiona  indicate  ill- 
will,"  I  mean  that  thev  point  it  out  as 
actually  existing.  If  1  say^  **  They 
argue  ul-will,"  I  mean  that  ill-will  la 
naturally  suggested  to  account  for 
them. 

Manifest  (Lat.  mUntftttutf  mani- 
f'ett)  ia,  in  its  simplest  aspect,  the  op- 
posite to  conceal;  but  it  aeema  spe- 
ciidly  applicable  to  the  indirect 
exhibition  of  feeling  or  motive  in 
aentient  beinn.  So  we  speak  of 
persons  mani&iting  joy  or  grief  at 
announcements,  or  manifesting  a 
strong  desire  for  an  object,  or  mani- 
festing signa  of  impatience.  A  mani- 
festation IB  an  external,  viaible,  and 
tangible  token  of  what  would  other- 
wiae  be  more  or  lesa  concealed.  But 
Manifest  means  more  than  diaclose ; 
it  is  to  lay  open,  not  merely  before 
the  sight  but  the  observation  and  the 
underatandinff.  It  is  not  merely  to 
make  visible,  out  to  make  evident. 

"  In  some  diMiders  it  is  no  more  posiible 
for  men  to  hinder  wicked  thooghta  from 
tnking  pometaion  of  their  minds,  or  bla»> 
phemons  words  firom  coming  ont  of  tbetr 
months  than  to  hinder  anf  other  distemper 
(for  plainly  this  is  one)  which  may  attack 
•Df  other  part  of  them  from  ikowinff  itself 
by  its  common  efEbcts." — SscKXB. 

'*  Instead  of  the  shadows  and  flgnres  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  veiled  and  in  a  great 
measnre  concealed  what  they  exhibited,  it 
presents  vs  with  the  nndisgnised  tmth  and 
very  substance."— /6uf. 

*'  Some  grains  most  be  allowed  to  a  rhe- 
torical di^lay  which  will  not  bear  the 
ffigonr  of  a  critical  severity.** — OULirvux. 


80  entiialj  doea  demonatration  de« 
pend  upon  evidenoe,  that  the  term  ia 
applied,  not  only  to  peraona,  bnt  to 
the  aaligect  matter  of  the  evidence 
itaelf,  as  in  the  following  of  Borke  :^ 

"May  ao  storm  ever  come  which  will 
pat  Che  flmuMas  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proof,  and  whieli,  in  the  midst  of  eonfnsisBs 
and  terrors  and  safferiap»niay  dmmmghuU 
the  eternal  difforenee  between  a  tme  and 
severe  fri^d  to  the  monarchy  and  a  slip- 
pery ^yoophant  of  the  eout,** 

"I  believe  what  yoo  soholaxs  call  Jost 
and  snblime,  in  opposition  to  tnrgid  and 
bombast  expression,  may  give  yon  aa  idea 
of  what  I  nwaa  when  I  say  modesty  ia  the 
certain  indieation  of  a  great  mnrit,  and  im- 
pndenee  the  affsctatioa  of  it.' — Spectatar. 

•*  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  yon  that  it  is 
ao    weak  emneement  of  my   pasaion   far 
and  concern  in  yew  happiness  that  I 
refrain  envying  yon.**— B01 


Sve,  thy  enntempt  of  life  and  pleasnre 


To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  con- 
temns.** MiLTOir. 
«<  The  magistrate  is  not  to  be  obeyed  ia. 
temporals  man  than  in  spiritnals*  where 
a  repugnancy  is  perceived  oetweea  his  com- 
mands and  any  credited  wom^ififatsgm  of 
the  Divine  will.**— Palky. 

SHOW.    Semblance. 

Snow,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a 
synonym  with  Semblance  (Fr.  sra- 
6(tr,  Lat.  ilbiiUarc,  timilUy  like),  baa 
a  more  varied  meaning.  Show  may 
denote  a  purposed  exhibition;  while 
semblance  is  naturally  inherent.  A 
peraon  may  make  a  sliow  of  learning, 
out  there  will  be  a  semblance  of  it  if 
only  there  actually  exist  in  him  aome 
amount  of  learning,  or  it  be  attributed 
to  him  bv  the  ignorance  of  obaervezs. 
A  semblanoe  is  a  natural  show  of 
similarity. 

"  And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly 

bent 
Simple  in  thew  aad  voide  of  malice  bad 
And  all  the  way  he  prajred  as  he  weat 
And  often  knodit  his  brett  as  one  that  did 

repent.**  Spxrbkb. 

"  He  made  an  image  of  entaile 

Like  to  a  woman  in  iembianee."    Gown. 

SHRILL.    Shahp. 

Although  a  aonnd  cannot  b«  Shmll 
(Low  Genn.  tdtreU^  kanhf  in  aonnd 
aa  in  taate)  without  being  alao  Smabp 
(  A.  S.  icearp,  oointed,  pu^)jet  Snmxu. 
regarda  not  the  pitch,  but  the  quality 


{significant]      discriminated. 

«f  the  noise.  A  tlirill  flound  it  at 
onoe  faigb-pitchedy  penetratire,  and 
hanh.  On  the  other  hand,  Shabp  ia 
high  in  pitch  aa  oppoaed  to  flat. 
Power  ia  inTolved  in  Shkili.  more  than 
in  Siuap.  A  sharp aoiind  may  be  £u 
from  loud,  a  shrill  sound  is  heard  at  a 
diatanoe. 

SHRINK.    Contract. 

Shrink  (A.  S.  tcrincan,  to  shrink) 
expresses  the  contraction  of  conscious 
bemgs  under  the  influence  of  fear; 
while  Contract  (  Lat.  coatrHhire,  part. 
contmetut,  to  draw  togtther,  to  marten) 
is  seldom  used  but  of  physical  sub- 
stances} nor  are  these  saia  quite  in- 
diacrinunateljr  to  shrink  and  contract. 
Contract  being  the  more  scientific 
term  of  the  two,  is  employed  of  the 
shrinking  of  booies  less  in  common 
use.  \^  speak  of  the  shrinldzig  of 
flannel  by  washing;  of  the  contraction 
of  metals  under  the  influence  of  cold. 
Shrink  is  also  used  of  such  contraction 
as  intimately  affects  the  partidea  of 
which  a  suratance  may  be  composed ; 
while  Contract  ia  used  of  the  mere 
closer  collocation  of  anch  parts  or 
particles.  The  rings  of  the  snake  do 
not  ahrinky  but  contract.  In  their 
tecoiuiaryapplicationy  Shrink  belongs 
to  the  reluctance  to  action  or  endu- 
rance ;  Contract,  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  obserration,  or  the  scope 
of  privilege  and  indulgence. 

^  Betara,  Alphent ;  the  dread  voice  iipest 
That  ahnaJi  thy  •treamt.*'        Milton. 
"  It  is  given  venr  well  in  eneei  of  om- 
troetum  and  shrinkmg  of  ■inewe." — Hoir 
LAxn,  FUny. 
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SHUT.    CLOSE. 

To  Close  (Fr.  clot,  part,  of  O.  Fr. 
elan,  to  shut)  is  merely  to  put  close 
together. 

To  Shut  (A.  S.  seyttan,  seittan,  to 
shut  up,  lock  up)  is- to  close  so  aa  to 
hinder  ingress  or  egress.  So  Shut  is 
a  stronger  term,  capable  of  implying 
more  substantial  obstructiony  than 
Ci  XB.  The  petals  of  a  flower  close. 
The  gates  of  a  city  are  ahut  at  night. 
Inasmuch,  howeyer,as  the  word  Oloss 
is  simply  the  Latin  e^uivident  of  Shut, 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which 
the  wordii  may  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately.   But,  like  most  esses  of  this 


kind,  the  Saxon  is  the  commoner  term 
for  physical  and  common,  close  for 
metaphysical  and  secondary,  pro- 
cesses of  termination.  ''He  dosed 
his  discourse  by  shutting  his  book." 

*'  If,  after  all,  tome  headstrong,  hardj  loot 
Woold  disobeft  though  rare  to  be  skit  out, 
Oonld  he  with  reason  mnrmnr  at  hii  case. 
Himself  sole  author  of  bis  own  disgrace  t  * 

COWPKB. 

*'The  Lord  Himself  hath  not  disdained 
so  ezaetif  to  reenter  in  the  Book  of  Life 
after  what  sort  His  servants  have  dwied  up 
their  days  on  earth."— HooxxB. 

SIGNALIZE.    DisTiNouisn. 

The  former  term  is  stronger  than 
the  latter.  To  Signalizs  one's  self 
(Lat.  signaUs,  belonging  to  a  fjgn)  is 
eminently  and  conspicuously  to  DisriN- 
guish  one's  self  (Lat.  distinpjutre,  to 
mark  unth  a  point  or  dot).  He  distin- 
^isheshimselfwho  gains  honour.  He 
signalizes  himself  w1k>  performs  strik- 
ing deeds,  for  which  he  obtains  re- 
nown. So  Signalize  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  individuals;  while  many 
may  be  distinguished. 

"  The  knight  of  La  Manoha  grayelf  re- 
counts to  his  companion  the  adventures  bj 
which  he  is  to  signalize  himMlf."— John- 
son. 

"  Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  dis- 
cover new  possibilities,  and  to  dietinmtisk 
themselves  bj  means  never  tried  before.** 
—'Bambler. 

SIGNIFICANT.    Expressive. 

Significant  (Lat.  s^\fXeart,  to 
mean)  is  specific;  Expressive  (Lat. 
exprim^re,  part,  expressus,  to  expreu)  is 
generaL  That  is  expressive  which 
habitually  and  forcibly  shows  expres- 
sion, as  opposed  to  inexpressive. 
That  is  significant  which  stronsrly 
expresses  or  indicates  some  particular 
thmg.  An  expressive  countenance 
manifests  clearly  successive  and  varied 
emotions.  A  gesture  is  significant 
which  plainly  and  forcibly  illustrates 
what  IS  on  the  mind.  Expressite 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  excelleooe. 
SioNiPicANT  is  neutral  for  bad  or  ^od, 
and  mav  be  either.  Expressfve  is  re- 
stricted to  looks  and  words ;  as,  an 
expressive  eye;  an  expressive  phrase. 
SxoNipiCANT  is  applicable  to  comj^ex 
actions  or  measures;  as,  '^Sudi  a 
measure  ia  significant    of  t^  VlVwevl^ 
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policy.^'  EzpREMiTK  helongito  tbe 
present.  SioifiFicANTisindicttirealio 
of  the  fiitare.  The  expresfiTe  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  tenaea ;  the  ng- 
nificant,  to  the  undentandinff.  Ex* 
FauaiyB  stands  to  feeling  as  Signipi- 
CAMTto  fact. 

"  The  new  name  wu  alwBjrs  tiffnifieant, 
and  for  the  most  part,  when  giTcn  by 
Divine  anthority,  pradictire  of  MMne  ^n- 
iiaritjin  thechancter,  the  life,  the  acfateve- 
menta,  or  the  deatinrof  the  nenon  on  whom 
it  was  impoaed.**— BiflBOP  IIoB8Unr. 

**  The  moirain  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Georgic  has  all  the  exprestmauss  that 
worda  oan  give  it.*'-.Ai>DiaOH. 


SIGNIFY.    DaNOTE. 

Denote  (Lat.  den6tar«,  to  mark 
out)  is  to  SiGNinr  (lee  Significant) 
hy  an  outward  sign,  and  so  is  leas 
wide  in  its  application  than  Signify. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  patent  ana 
direct,  while  Signify  may  be  corert 
nnd  indirect.  There  is  a  distinctness 
of  exposition  in  Denote  which  does 
not  belons^  to  Signify.  The  doTe  does 
not  signi^  innocence,  nor  the  lamb 
gentleness;  but  they  denote  those 
qualities  when  employed  as  symbols. 
As  signify  stands  to  sign,  so  denote 
stands  to  symbol.  That  which  denotes 
marks  out  plainly;  whereas  we  often 
require  a  key  to  ascertain  a  significa- 
tion. The  hands  of  the  clock,  do  not 
signify^  they  denote,  the  hour.  Sim- 
ple things  or  objects  are  denoted, 
complex  signified. 

'*  Nobody  ever  mw  one  animal  by  its 
Mttares  and  natural  cries  suptify  to  ano- 
ther, *  This  is  mine  r  that  is  yonrs ;  I  am 
willinff  to  siTe  thib  for  that.'  "—Smith, 
WiuiSkofNatums, 

"  '  He  hath  siyen  to  the  poor.'  These 
words  denote  the  freeness  of  his  boonty, 
and  determine  the  principal  objects  there- 
of.-—Barbow. 

SILLY.    Simple. 

S1LUNE88  (A.  S.  titUgf  hapjf^f 
bletted)f  like  innocence,  has  deterio- 
rated in  meaning.  An  innocent  is  now 
sometimes  used  for  an  imbeoile  or 
idiotic  person.  So  Silly  meant  at  first 
innocent,  happy;  hence,  not  up  to 
the  world's  ways— child<ifc«,and  after- 
wards childi«fc.  Silliness  is  energetic 
Simplicity  (Fr.niii»<tctf^,Lat.niiipA!Dy- 
tatem).  The  simple  person  is  behind 
the  world,  and  so  in  the  transactiona 


[signift] 

of  life  likdy  to  be  duped.  The  silly 
person  wants  judgflMnt  or  experienoey 
and  so  is  continualljr  acting  out  felss 
ends  and  Bis-estimating  the  oompara* 
tire  ftvc^  value,  and  stgnifioanee  of 
things.  81LLT  is  actirc ;  Simple,  pas- 
save.  The  aimple  is  deceired  by 
others.  The  silly  betrays  bimaeliL 
Simplicity  is  allied  to  ignorance; 
silliness,  to  folly.  In  the  present 
sense,  Simple  is  more  peculiariy  an 
epithet  of  persons.  Silly  extends 
fiirther;  as,  a  silly  speech,  book,  no- 
tion^ manner.  Simplicity  is  stolid. 
Sillmess  is  friYolous. 

"What  can  be  more  tittity  arrogant  and 
misbecoming  than  for  a  man  to  tmnk  that 
he  has  a  mind  and  nnderstanding  in  him, 
bat  yet  in  all  the  onirerse  beside  there  is 
no  Booh  thing  P  '*— Looks. 

'*  Beseeehing  yonr  ezeellenoe  to  defend 
My  timptenSete,  if  ignorannce  olbad 
In  any  wise."  Ckaucbb. 

SIMPLE.    Single. 

Simple  {m  Silly)  denotes  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  thin^  apart  firom  other 
things  of  any  kind;  Sinolb  (Lat. 
ftngwus,  more  commonly  plur.  riiu^iUiy 
one  apiect)ffnm  other  things  of  the 
asins  kind.  If  a  direction  began. 
"Take  a  Simple  sheet  of  paper/' 
this  would  mean  that  no  other  article 
was  required.  If,  "Take  a  single 
sheet."  this  would  mekn  that  only 
one  sneet  was  required. 

SIMPLE.    Plain. 

Simple  (Lat.  simplex)  marks  the 
opposite  to  that  which  is  compound, 
complex,  or  complicated.  Toat  is 
simple  materially  which  is  of  one 
substance,  that  is  simple  meehani* 
cally  which  is  of  uniform  structure, 
and  has  one  force  or  purpose,  that  is 
simple  morally  which  has  one  pur- 
pose or  design,  as  simplicity  is  in 
this  sense  opposed  to  duplicity. 

That  is  Plain  (Fr.  pUun^  Lat. 
plimtt)  which  ia  smooths  open,  dear, 
unencumberedy  and  soobrions.  mani- 
fest, unmistakeable.  That  which  ia 
simple  needs  not  to  be  explained, 
that  which  is  plain  has  already  ex- 
plained itself.  A  simple  statement 
IS  uninvolYed,  not  abstruse,  not  in- 
cluding manT  meanings,  and  so  equi- 
Tocal  or  ambiguous.    A '  plain  state* 
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ment  is  not  unceitain  or  obscure,  Imt 
lies  naked  and  open,  so  that  to  look  at 
it  or  hear  it  is  to  understand  it.  That 
which  is  bard  to  understand  is  not 
plain,  that  which  is  difficult  to  onder- 
stand  is  not  simple.  So  the  simplest 
expression  in  a  lang^ge  is  not  plain 
to  nim  who  does  not  understand  that 
lan^puiflre.  The  stammerer  is  nnin- 
telligible,  not  because  he  does  not 
speak  simply,  but  because  he  does 
not  speak  plainly.  Simplicity  regards 
primarily  the  nature  of  the  object  or 
subject,  plainness  the  faculties  of  the 
person  to  perceive  and  understand  it. 
If  one  man  speaks  simply,  it  is  the 
£Milt  of  the  other  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand plainly. 

SINGULAR.      EXTRAORDINART. 

There  is  alwajrs  something  singu- 
lar (Lat.  MfigiUam,  alone  of  iti  kind) 
in  the  extraordinary  (Lat.  extraof 
dinariut,  without  ths  umal  order),  and 
somethinff  extraordinary  in  the  singu- 
lar, whether  the  case  be  iaTourably  or 
unfaTourably  regarded.  That  which 
is  singular  is.  as  its  name  indicates, 
uni(|ne,  stanoing  aloof  from  others, 
hsTing  a  character  of  its  own.  £x- 
TRAoaonf  ARY  is  that  which  is  out  of 
the  common  order  or  the  common 
measure,  uncommon,  unusual.  The 
extraordinary  is  unlike  its  kind.  The 
singular  is,  ss  it  were,  a  kind  of  its 
own.  Rare  qualities,  exclusire  pro- 
perties, distinctiFe  features  make  the 
singnUur.  Excess  or  defect,  great- 
ness or  smallness,  in  relation  to  an 
established  or  natural  standard,  make 
the  extraordinary.  The  extraordinary 
strikes  bv  comparison,  the  singular 
by  not  admitting  of  it.  The  force  of 
the  magnet  is  singular.  The  Ppwer 
of  steam  is  extraordinary,  twerj 
man  who  has  any  originah^  or  ind^ 
pendenoe  of  character  must  be  to 
some  extent  sina^Iar.  ETery  man 
who  is  possessed  of  any  force  or 
energy  ot  nature  is  to  some  certain 
extent  extraordinarr.  One  may  be 
singular  in  triyial  things,  as,  for  in- 
stance, common  opinions,  or  style  of 
dress;  but  the  extraordinary  is  more 
pronounced,  and  therefore  more  im* 
portant.  Singular  is  an  epithet  of 
things,  fine,  delicate,  rare,  subtle,  re- 
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fined.  Extraordinary  of  things  lofty, 
beautiful,  sublime,  or  excellent.  When 
taken  in  bad  part.  Singular  offends 
nature,  truth,  simplicity,  justice,  pro- 
priety: Extbaordinart  is  extrsTa- 
gant,  oisproportioned,  exoessire,  un- 
congenial. The  singular  surprises,  the 
extraordinary  astonishes. 

SINUOUS.    Tortuous. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  much  illustrated  by  a  simple  atten- 
tion to  their  etymology. 

The  Sinuous  (Lat.  JUmtj  a  foW) 
goes  in  foUU^  toe  Tortuous  It  Lat. 
torjuere^  part,  tortutf  to  twitt)  goes 
in  twistt.  That  is  tortuous  wnich 
twists  about,  that  is  sinuous  which 
winds,  doubles,  and  re-doubles,  so  as 
to  form  deep  cuires  or  folds.  A  wind- 
ing stream  which  scoops  hollows  in 
its  banks^  is  well  termed  sinuous.  A 
road  which  is  fiur  from  straight  may 
well  be  termed  tortuous.  Sinuous  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  things 
which  hare  course  and  morement, 
while  Tortuous  expresses  the  charac- 
teristic form.  The  winding  stream 
has  its  sinoosities.  The  pra  along 
its  bank  is  tortuous.  Tortuous  has  a 
moral  application  in  which  Sinuous 
does  not  share.  It  inTolres  ideas  of 
▼iolenoe,  corertneBS,  disorder,  pur- 
posed indirectness,  evasion,  and  the 
like.  A  tortuous  policy  is  that  which 
aims  GOTertl^,  indirectly,  erssiTelr, 
and  is  wanting  in  straightforward- 
ness, esse,  and  simplicity. 

SITE.    Place.    Spot. 

The  Site  (Lat.  Htm)  jm  the  area  on 
which  stands  a  building  or  a  collec- 
tion of  building,  or  some  form  ot 
human  habitation,  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  is  not  employed  in 
any  other  relation ;  as  the  site  of  a 
mansion,  or  a  city,  or  an  ancient 
camp. 

Placb  (Fr.  place^  Lat.  piUttUm  a 
ttrett  or  open  court)  is,  in  its  broadest 
acceptation,  any  portion  of  space 
measured  off,  either  actually  or  by 
the  mind,  from  other  space. 

A  Spot  (originally  meaning  the 
mark  made  by  something  dropped 
or  splaiihed,  probably  ooa  «t  tsasui 
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■imilar  imitatiye  words)  ia  a  small 
extent  of  space  defined  with  exact- 
ness. **  1  search  for  the  site  of  an 
old  house.  I  know,  eeneraUjr,  that 
this  is  the  place  to  loox  for  it ;  jet  I 
cannot  find  the  spot." 

The  $Ue,  the  wealth,  the  beanty  of  the 

plmce. 
Will  loon  inrorm  thee  *tia  imperiou  Borne, 
Borne,  the  great  mistreat  or  the  oonqnered 

world.' 

Bbaumoht  axd  Fixtohbb. 

'*  A»  in  •imple  epaoe  we  eoneider  the  re. 
lation  of  dtBtanee  between  aar  two  bodies 
or  pointa,  ao  in  oar  idea  of  piaea  we  eon- 
aider  the  relation  of  diatanee  betwixt  aaj- 
thing  and  any  two  or  more  pointa,  which 
are  considered  as  keeping  tbe  aame  di»- 
tattce  one  with  anothCT,  and  ao  cooaidered 
as  at  rest."— LocKX. 

"  A  jollj  place,  aaid  he,  in  times  of  old. 
Bat  aomething  aila  it  now;   the  *pct  it 
enraad."  WoBDSWOBTH. 

SITUATION.    Position. 

The  following  remarks  are  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  observed  else- 
where on  these  two  words.  The  idea 
which  is  common  to  the  two  terms 
Situation  and  Positiok,  is  that  of 
resting  upon  something,  upon  some 
bsse.  Situ  ation  expresses  the  idea  of 
oceupjing  a  place, TosmoN  that  of 
being  made  to  stand.  Sftuation  em- 
braces all  the  relations  of  a  thing, 
PosmON  that  of  direction  only.  Situa- 
tion, which  is  a  thing  dependent  upon 
circumstances^  has  no  rule  to  deter- 
mine it.  Position  is  oris  not  aocord- 
ing  to  rule.  A  situation  is  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  easj  or  otherwise, 
hnppy  or  otherwise,  embarrassing  or 
otherwise.  A  position  iust  or  other- 
wise, true  or  false,  rignt  or' wrong, 
direct  or  oblique.  We  find  ourselyes 
in  a  fitnation,  and  take  up  a  position, 
'llie  situation  of  an  army  is  the  sum 
of  its  surrounding  circumstances,  its 
position  is  the  ground  it  has  taken  up 
with  a  view  to  attack  or  defence.  As 
employed  of  the  moral  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  person8,PosiTiOK  points 
ratberto  their  permanent  Situ  ATION  to 
their  occasional  state.  I  am  not  in  a 
situation  to  help  you,  would  mean 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
condition  do  not  allow  it.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  would  mean 
that  1  do  not  occupy  such  a  place  in 
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life    as  would    giye  me  a  rantags 
ground  in  any  such  attempt. 

SITUATION.    Srra. 

Both  of  these  are  from  the  Lat 
dttugf  a  fitiiatisn.  A  Uiing  stands  ia 
a  situation,  and  rests  upon  a  site. 
The  situation  embraces  all  the  local 
aspects  and  relationships  in  which  a 
thmg  is  placed.  The  site  is  ooniined 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  erected 
or  reposes.  In  English  Srrx  has  no 
other  than  a  physical  meaning.  Situa- 
tion is  also  circumstantial.  We  use 
the  term  Site  wheneyer  there  is  a 
question  about  exact  location.  Hence 
the  term  expresses  inaccurately  the 
place  on  which  something  existed^  or 
within  the  area  of  which  it  was  oon- 
fined.  So  we  venture  to  speak  of  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  yet  more 
questionably  of  an  ancient  forest  or 
garden. 

SITUATION.    State. 

Situation  has  in  it  more  of  the 
accidental  and  transient,  State  more 
of  the  habitual  and  permanent;  an 
awkward  situation,  a  bad  state  of 
health.  Sometimes,  however,  tbe 
situation  is  permanent  and  the  state 
variable,  but  this  is  when  they  are 
affected  b^  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbe 
objects  of^whicn  they  are  predicated. 
The  situation  of  a  house  is  permanent 
because  the  house  itself  is  fixed.  A 
man  may  be  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  because  human  life  is  a 
changeable  and  uncertain  thing. 
Nevertheless,  taken  by  itself,  the 
state  is  more  Issting  than  the  aitua- 
tion.  The  situation  results  from  the 
accidents  of  pKwition.  The  state  is 
the  whole  intrinsic  manner  of  being. 
Situations  varr  infinitely.  States  are 
definite  though  abstract,  as  a  state  of 
health  or  disease,  want  or  competency, 
a  state  of  nature.  Situation  is  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  individuals. 
State  is  a  certain  condition  of  things. 
Without  money  in  vour  pocket, 
though  you  may  have  plenty  at  home, 
you  may  chance  to  find  yourself  in 
the  situation  of  a  poor  man ;  but  it 
will  be  no  slight  consolation  to  you 
in  your  temporary  difficulty  to  feel 
that  at  least  you  are  not  in  a  state  oC 
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Ipoy&rty,  The  mind  is  in  a  Bituation 
of  tranquillity  when  it  is  remored 
bejond  the  reach  of  disturbing  in- 
fluences, it  is  in  a  state  of  tranqudlity 
when  it  is  at  peace  with  itself.  The 
actual  exemption  from  troubles  con- 
stitutes its  situation  in  the  first  case, 
the  sum  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  continued  peace  constitute  its 
state  in  the  second.  A  state  of  affiurs 
giyes  the  idea  of  something  less  likely 
soon  to  alter  than  a  situation  of  affiiirs. 
Yourafiairs  are  in  a  good  situation 
when  they  afibrd  you  an  opportunity 
of  adyantageous  action.  They  are  in 
a  good  state  when  you  yourself  are 
prosperous. 

SKETCH.  Deuneation.  Out- 
line. 

The  first  (Fr.  et^uiue,  a  tkttch)  fills 
up  the  outline  in  part,  ^ying  a  few 
broad  touches,  by  which  a  Urely 
though  imperfect  idea  is  gained; 
while  OuTUNX  gives  no  more  than 
the  bounding  lines  of  the  scene  or 
picture.  It  is  not,  howerer,  neces- 
sary that  the  contour  of  a  perfect 
fieure  should  be  giyen  by  an  outline, 
which  may  be  on^  partial. 

Deuneation  (Lat.  deCtnean,  to 
mark  out  a  Une)  goes  fturther  than 
the  others,  haying  for  its  aim  a  fuller 
conception  and  larger  representatioQ. 
The  object  of  an  outline  is  to  give 
some  notion,  howeyer  mei^re ;  of  a 
sketchy  some  representation,  how- 
ever imperfect;  of  a  delineation, 
some  amount  of  accurate  knowledge. 
In  the  secondary  sense,  we  speak  of 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  work,  or  pro- 
ject ;  a  sketch  of  an  object,  character, 
or  prooeedingR,  where  a  Uvel^f  a  de- 
lineation where  an  aaturate,  impres- 
Hion  is  sought  to  be  conveyed.  An 
outline  is  drawn  for  one's  own  guid- 
ance. A  delineation  is  given  for  the 
information  of  another.  Delineation 
lends  itself  better  to  mental,  as  sketch 
to  physical,  objects.  A  delineation  is 
an  imperfect  (description ;  as  a  sketch 
is  an  imperfect  representation.  Out- 
line is  employed  of  things  literary  as 
weU  as  artistic,  and  Sketch  of  the  pro- 
cess of  description.  Outlines  of  nis- 
tofy,  sketches  of  character,  delinea- 
tions of  schemes  or  projects. 
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"  The  meUiod  oi  Rubens  wm  to  Aeieh 
his  oompositions  in  eoloon,  with  all  the 
parts  more  determined  than  MkOchei  gene- 
rally are.  From  this  sketch  his  sehoUn 
adranoed  the  piotore  as  flur  as  they  were 
cMiable;  after  which  he  retoaehed  the 
whole  himself."— RsYiroLDS. 

"  Pen  the  oontonrs  and  ovUinei  with  a 
more  even  and  acnte  tuneh.**— SyzLTir. 

"  We,  in  the  writings  of  the  BTanseUsts. 
have  a  complete  sanmuurj  of  His  tmnnial 
preaching ;  we  hare  joined  with  the  detail 
of  manj  of  His  miracles  the  delmeaUoH  of 
His  character,  and  the  history  of  His  won- 
derftal  life  of  piety  and  lore."— BisKor 

HOBSLXT. 

SKIN.    Hide. 

The  Skin  (A.  S.  letn,  ths  Am)  is 
the  external  membranous  covering  of 
animal  bodies.  Itis  usedgenerioally 
for  the  same  covering,  whether  in 
life,  or  after  it  is  stripped  from  the 
body,  as  green,  diy,  or  tanned. 

Hide  (A.  S.  A^,  ths  tHn,a  kids)  is 
also  used  of  the  skin  dressed  or  raw. 
but  commonly  used  of  the  undressea 
skins  of  pacnydermatous  animals,  as 
oxen  and  hones,  and  especially  sueh 
as  are  prepared  as  leather.  It  is  only 
used  contemptuously  of  the  human 
skin. 

SLACK.    Loose. 

Slack  (A.  S.  tUaCy  sl^e,  daek^ 
genils)  is  used  in  secondary  phyaicsl 
senses,  as  a  slack  pace;  out  in  its 
primaiT^  physical  sense  it  is  only  em- 
■  ployed  of  such  cord-like  substances 
as  are  capable  of  tying  and  tenaiom 

Loose  (A.  S.  Uat.fai»ey  loam^  vmk), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wider  mean- 
ing, and  extends  to  substanoes  which 
do  not  admit  of  these,  as,  to  go  about 
loose,  which  means  unfastenM.  "His 
coat  sits  loose."  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  speak  of  slackness  in  refe- 
rence to  enerrj  and  enterprise ;  loose- 
ness, in  reference  to  principles  of 
condaot  or  obligation.  Looseness  is 
unfixednsis.  Slackness  is  fixedness 
without  tension. 

"  What  means  the  boll, 
UneoDseions  of  his  strength,  to  play  the 

coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeUe  thing  like  man. 
That  knowing  well  the  $laekneu  of  his  arm. 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-inyented  knife." 

Bladl 
"  All  the  bonds  wi&  T«iXTiim.>Jk  'v^^wt 
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vhioh  nen  Imj,  He  m  fcr  looMd,  that  way 
VMQ  liigkC  be  free  who  waald  ooarnr  te  hie 
own  libertj  end  enlergement,"— Babbow. 

SLANT.    Slops. 
A  Slant  (Sw.  $linta,  to  slids)  is  a 
deviation  from  a  perpendicular  line, 

A  Slope  (ace  to  Wedgwood,  hang- 
ing like  a  slack.  Dut.  tlap,  rop€)  in- 
clines from  an  noriiontal  plane,  and 
no  IB  a  direction  downwards.  The 
masts  of  ships  are  often  purposely 
made  to  slant.  The  side  of  a  hiU 
slopes.  The  inclined  plane  is  made  to 
slope. 

"The  tiant  lightning,  whoee  thwert  flame 

driT*!!  down, 
Kindles  the  gammy  berk  ef  fir  or  pine.*' 

MiLTOK. 

*'  The  slope  of  faces,  tinm  the  floor  to  th' 

roof. 
Am  if  one  master-spring  controUed  them 

all. 
Belazed  into  a  nnireraal  grin.** 

COWPXR. 

SLEEP.    Slumber.    Dose. 

Sleep  (A.  S.  tUtp)  is  the  natural 
and  periodical  suspcaiaion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Slumber     (A.    S.    slumerianf     to 

dumber)  is  to  sleep  lightly^  except  in 

the  poetic  stjle,  m  which  it  means 

sleep. 

'*  He  at  last  fell  into  wahanber,  and  thenoe 
into  a  Hut  tUep/'—BwTAX. 

"  From  earelessness  it  shall  fUl  into  a 
i^icmder,  and  flrom  a  slvmber  it  shall  settle 
into  a  deep  and  long  fjsip."— South. 

Doze  (Icel.  dtus,  to  dote)  indieatee 

an  unsound  sleep,  suoh  as  vomj  be 

taken  at  regular  hours  under  indvpo- 

sition,  or  at  irregular  houn  at  unoer- 

tain  interyals. 

"  The  one  side  reeemblee  Oerbens  bark- 
ing  for  a  sop.  The  other  resembles  him 
t^hen,  after  he  hse  receired  it,  he  wr^M 
himself  np  in  his  own  warm  skin  and 
enjojs  a  comfortable  doMe." — Kvox,  A- 
tays. 

The  last  of  these  terms  is  too  familiar 
to  be  employed  in  secondaiy  mean- 
ings; but  we  speak  of  the  slumber 
of  indolence  and  the  long  sleep  of 
death. 

SLENDER,    Thin. 

Slender  (O.  Dut.  sHnder,  thin)  k 
thin  or  narrow  in  proportion  to  cir- 
eumference  or  width,  as,  a  slender 
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stem  or  stalk  of  aplant.  The  pfopor> 
tion  of  heiff  ht  to  oircomfersnoe  is  wery 
considerable.  It  is  used  in  secondary 
senses,  as  ^  feeble,  inoonsiderable^ 
meagre,  spare.  A  slender  hope,  ar- 
gument, pittanoe,  diet. 

Tsiir  (A.  S.  tjNfn,  thin,  lean)  is  the 
^^eric  term.  Tnat  substance  is  thin 
m  which  there  is  relatirelj  a  small 
interyal  between  the  opposite  soi^ 
faces.  A  thin^  may  be  thin  and  short 
at  the  same  tmie;  but  Slbnoxr  de- 
notes proportionate  length.  Thin  has 
its  secondary  and  analogous  senses ;  as, 
the  opposite  to  dense,  uiin  air,  or  tfiin 
erops;  flimsj,  as  a  thin  disgoiee  or 
pretext. 

Slxoht  (Ger.eehleeht,  had,  mean)  has 
the  wide  sense  of  wanting  in  force, 
mark,  and  so  in  strengUi  or  impor- 
tance; as,  a  slight  bruise,  a  slight 
figure;  henoe^  secondarily,  a  slight 
impression,  shght  importance. 

Slim  (Ger.  se^'min,  awry,  bad^ 
veak,  <^)  is  restricted  to  the  human 
figure,  or  what  is  analogous  to  it,  that 
is,  to  objects  which  may  be  suppoeed 
to  stand[  erect,  like  it,  as  a  tree  or  a 
column. 

"  Hire  middel  tmal,  hire  avmee  lon|r  and 
tdendre,*'  Ohxttckb. 

"Where  tkimly  aeatteved  lay  the  heapa  ol 
dead."  Poph,  JSfoaur. 

'*Noir  should  ftn  Buffer  joonalTea  to 
SQSpeei  that  Che  weiobt  ef  this  argnment  ia 
at  all  diminished  if  there  be  others  ae- 
eonnted  in  the  rank  of  learned  men  wbe 
haTe  aflheted  to  think  sliaktly  of  the  rdi- 
giott  of  their  eomitry."— WuuBVXTOir. 

"  A  iUm  ezcaee.**— Barbow. 

SLOW.    Tardt. 

Slow  (A.  S.  liito),  the  simple  and 
generic  tenn,  hss  many  meanings 
which  are  not  comprised  by  Tahdt 
(Lat.  tardue,  sUm)9B,  wanting  rapidity 
of  moyement,  a  slow  stream ;  long  or 
late  in  happening,  as  the  time  comes 
slowly ;  not  Kao^  in  thought  or  in 
action,  as  slow  ofspeech.  Tahbt  is  a 
term  of  habit,  denoting  a  habit  of 
being  behindhand.  TardSness  implie* 
only  a  slowness  antecedent  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  which  may  be  followed  by 
aotiyity ;  but  slowness  is  oharaoteria- 
tic  of  moyement,  operation,  and  pro- 
cess throughout. 
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HftTing  Qttortd  lonM  worda  which  w« 
irere  yrvrj  soriy  we  eoold  not  ondtntand, 
he  went  back  to  his  companions,  and  the 
whole  bodj  Oowly  retreated/'— (Book's 

*'Thoae  words  of  oar  Lord  to  Nicodemns 
jixprem  lome  kind  of  marrel  at  his  slmones* 
of  apprehension :  '  Art  thoa  a  master  of 
Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things  P '  **— 

Tardim  bw  being  L^tiiK  and  so  a  more 
polite  term,  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
express  the  idea  of  slowness  in  its 
most  abstract  form.  Yet  merely  me- 
chanical motion  is  not  expressed  by 
Tabdimess,  which  is  only  employed 
where  slowness  is  contemplated  in 
connexion  with  some  quality  which 
has  induced  it. 

"  His  tardinaa  of  ezeontion  exposes  him 
to  the  encroachments  of  those  who  catch  a 
bint  and  fall  to  work.**— /dZer. 

SMOOTH.    EvBv. 

That  is  Smooth  (A.  S.  tmi^t^  tmo$^y 
gmooth^  which  is  so  Even  (A. S. e^) 
as  to  DO  absolutely  free  from  all  in- 
equalities.  That  is  eren  which  is  free 
from  any  considerable  protuberances 
and  depressions.  A  polished  table- 
top  iM  smooth.  A  country  in  which 
are  no  abrupt  undulations  is  even.  In 
their  secondary  application,  we  use 
Etbm  of  character  and  temper  in  a 
farourahley  Smooth  of  demeanour  in 
an  nn&Tourable,  sense.  A  smooth 
speech  or  soiile  is  one  which  avoids 
offence,  but  is  of  doubtful  sincerity. 
Evenness  of  disposition.  Smoothness 
of  tongue. 

"  Bo  the  carpenter  enoonroged  the  ffold- 
smith,  and  he  that  tmootheth  with  the  nam- 
■nerhim  that  smote  the  anril.**— Ai^/i«A 

«'  This  evcM-AoMdei  jnstioe 
Com^nends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poisoned 

chalice 
To  oar  own  lips." 


SOCIAL.    Convivial.    Sociable. 

Social  (Lat.  t^iciaiuj  stfctau,  a  cam- 
panwn)  has  the  senses  of  p^taining 
to  society,  or  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  public,  and  disposed  to  mix  in 
friendly  converse,or  consisting  in  such 
converse.  It  is  therefore  a  term  of 
much  wider  extent  than  the  other 
two. 

The  convivial  (Lat.  eomnvUitf  per- 
taining to  agtisft,  eamnva)  is  the  social 


in  matters  of  feasting  or  festivity.  We 
speak  of  convivisl  meeting  in  raf^ 
renoe  to  the  enjoyinents  ofthe  table ; 
of  social  meetings,  in  reference  to  the 
interchange  of  lundly  or  congenial 
conversation.  Sociable  superadds  to 
the  idea  of  social,  as  a  personal  quality, 
a  certain  aptitude  to  promote  the  ends 
of  conversation  and  socie^.  A  man 
fond  of  mixing  in  company,  but  of  a 
taciturn  disposition,  is  socud.  not  so- 
ciable. Social  implies,  in  snort,  ac- 
tive, Sociable,  passive,  aptness  for 
society.  He  is  social  who  aBsociati|a 
with  others.  He  is  sociable  who  is 
capable  of  being  associated  with. 
Man  is  a  social  animal ;  but  all  men 
are  not  sociable.  Social  is  a  property 
of  the  race ;  Soclablb,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Social,  therefore,  refen  to  the 
natural  desire  of  men,  collectively,  to 
con§[reffate  in  society ;  Socua  ls,  to  the 
psrtieular  inclination  of  sonie  to  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  their  nei§[h- 
bours,  or  with  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, whom,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  not  scrupulous,  diffident,  or  nioa 
in  selecting.  Hence  Socul  is  more  an 
epithet  of  manners  or  nature ;  Sociablx 
of  persons. 

'*  Thon,  in  thy  secrecy,  althongh  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  aeeompanied,  seek'st  boC 
Social  eommnnimtion.*'  MiLTOir. 

"  Bather  he  was  a  man  of  great  beni^ 
nityand  pleasantness,  and  todabteneu  u 
his  oonTeraation,  witness  his  flreoaent 
Tonehsaflng  his  preseaes  at  feasts  ana  ea- 
tertainments."~8BABF. 

"  Kind  laaghter  aad  euariuiai  JoyJ 


SOLE.      SOLITABT. 

SouTABY  ^Lat.MMA^'us)and8oLBy 
both  derivea  from  the  Lat.  tbku, 
alone,  differ  as  synonyms  in  express- 
ing tne  former,  that  oneness  which  is 
the  result  of  external,  the  latter  of  in- 
ternal limitation.  '*The  landscape 
did  not  funush  even  a  solitary  tree." 
**  This  was  the  sole  ground  or  his  de- 
fence." This  comes  of  the  fiMt  that 
SouTABT  commonly  expresses  physical 
isolation,  or  isolation  as  a  bare  hicx ; 
SoLK,  isolation  morally.  Soutabt  is 
also  negative;  Sole,  positive.  Soli- 
tary is  uat  which  is  simply  unaooom- 
panied.  Sole  denotea  that  which  is 
capable  of  acting  by  itself.  A  solitary 
instance  of  patriotism;  or^  th^  «^va 
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defender  of  his  eonntrj's  cause.  Thtt 
is  sole  which  is  able  to  exist  alone. 
That  is  solitarywhich  is  compelled  to 
exist  %part.  The  force  of  Sol  p.  has 
been  exactly  hit  in  a  passage  given 
from  Sir  £.  Dering's  speeches  under 
the  article  Sole  in  Ricnardson's  Dic- 
tionaiy — 

'*  This  ambitioii  of  a  soU  power,  this  daa- 
geronii  soU$hip,  is  a  fanlt  in  oar  Charch  in- 
deed." 

**  Who  oat  of  tmollett  thing*  eoald  withoat 

end 
Hare  raised  ineewaat  armies  to  defeat 
Tbj  follj ;  or  with  solitary  hBDd» 
Beaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  roald  have  finished  thee,  and 

whelmed 
Tb7  legions  nnder  darkness."    MiLTOir. 

SOLICITUDE.  Care.  Concern. 
Anxiety. 

Care  (A.  S.  cdru)  is  the  moat  in- 
definite of  these,  being  sometimes  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  sometimes  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
and  the  aegree  of  intensity  of  mental 
application;  from  the  corroding  caie 
which  besets  him  who  can  with  diffi- 
culty find  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  to  the  ordinary 
care  which  is  bestowed  upon  objects 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or 
injured,  and  is  altogether  painless. 

Solicitude  (Lat.  tibltcttudinem), 
Anxiety  (Lat.  onxtiu,  ang^re^  to 
throttle),  and  Concern  {Fr.coneemer, 
to  helong  to,  Lat.  coneemltref  to  sift 
togethtr)  are  all  sonfined  to  the  mind, 
being  not,  like'care,  capable  of  a  prac- 
tical meaning.  Solicitude  is  made  up 
of  dJesire  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Anxiety  is  made  up  of  fear  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty.  I  feel  solici- 
tude when  I  wish  strongly  that  some- 
thing shall  be  according  to  my  inten- 
tions, hopes,  or  plans,  yet  feel  the 
probability  of  its  not  being  so.  1  feel 
anxiety  when  1  desire  that  harm  or 
disappointment  may  not  come,  yet 
feel  m>m  how  many  sources  it  may 
spring  up  at  any  moment.  Anxiety 
is  against  possible  evils.  Solicitude 
is  for  positire  ifood.  Solicitude  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  and  the  immediate 
fumrt.  Anxiety  may  run  out  into 
the  distant  future.  Anxiety  is  with 
some  persons  habitual.    Solicitude  is 


[SOLICITUDEJ 

felt  on  specific  occasions.  Concern 
is  rery  strong  interest,  and,  specifi- 
CRlly,  such  excitement  of  feeling  at 
may  spring  out  of  this ;  bat  as  it  is 
felt  only  in  connexion  with  persons, 
it  difiers  from  the  others  in  b^g 
less  felt  in  regard  to  the  futnie,  ana 
more  to  the  present,  and  eyen  the  past* 
I  may  feel  deeply  concerned,  not 
only  ror  what  may  happen,  but  also 
for  what  Am  happenea  to  my  friend. 
Anxiety  and  solicitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  belong  only  to  the  future. 

'*  Others,  in  Tirtne  placed  felid^— 

But  Tirtne  joined  with  riches  and  long  lifb  t 

In  corporal  pleasure,  he,  and  cartleu  ease.* 

Milton. 
"  The  statesman,  lawyer,  merohant»  maa 

of  trade. 
Pants  for  the  refnge  of  some  roral  shade. 
Where,  all  his  long  anxietiea  forsot. 
Amid  the  oharms  of  a  sequestered  spot. 
He  maj  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  aeca.* 

COWPKR. 

"  Henee  we  are  bid  to  work  oat  oar  sal- 
ration  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  holy 
«o/icitM^."— BooTT,  Christian  Life. 

"  I  strore  a  thonsaad  ways  to  lenen  hev 
care,  and  even  fonrot  ray  own  pain  in  a  cms* 
ccm  for  hers."— OoLi)S>riTH. 

SOLID.  Firm.  SuBSTAimAL. 
Compact. 

Solid  (Lat.  s6lidus)  denotes  that 
which  has  firm  texture  and  consis- 
tency of  parts.  It  is  opposed  to  liquid, 
fluia,  hoUow,  or  incompact.  It  diffen 
in  degree  according  to  the  deg^ree  of 
such  finnness  or  consistency,  accord- 
ing as  it  resists  partially  or  entii«Iy 
efforts  made  to  penetrate  it. 

Substantial  (Lat.  substantia')  ia 
opposed  to  that  which  has  no  consis- 
tency at  all.  All  objects  that  admit  of 
bein^  handled  are  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial. 

Firm  (Lat  ^rmtu)  denotes  that 
which  either  in  its  integral  form  or  its 
component  particles  resists  moyement 
or  displacement.  Meat,  in  distinction 
to  dnnk,  is  solid  food.  SulMtantiai 
food  is  that  which  is  capable  of  giwiny 
fulness,  nourishment,  and  support  to 
the  body.  The  post  driven  fast  and 
deep  into  the  ground  is  firm.  The 
flesh  which  is  not  flabby  is  firm.  W« 
use  these  terms  in  secondary  senses. 
Solid  attainments,  substantial  bene> 
fitSy  firm  oonyiotions,  and  the  like. 
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"  The  ides  of  toUdity  we  reeeiTe  by  onr 
toach,  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  we  find  in  a  bodj  to  the  entrance  of 
any  other  body  into  the  place  it  poMCMes 
till  it  has  left  it."-  Looks. 

"  For  if  fon  ^eak  of  anaramred*  ratiooal, 
and  discnrsiTe  nith,  certainly  these  reasons 
whieh  make  the  object  seem  credible  must 
be  the  canse  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
strength  and /frmiiy  of  my  assent  must  rise 
and  nil  together  with  the  apparent  credi- 
bility of  the  ob^fet.**— Chiujngwobth. 

"  Even  aa  his  first  nogenitor,  and  quits. 
Though  pitted  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has 

Some  traces  of  her  yonthfal  beanty  left). 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy." 

COWPXB. 

That  it  Compact  (Lat.  compinghtj 
part,  annpactutj  to  fasten  tcgither)  of 
which  tbe  particles  are  denaelj  dose, 
or  the  component  parts  so  arranged  as 
to  occupy  little  comparative  space.  It 
is  opposed  to  diffuse,  disjointed, 
flabby. 

"  A  different  spinning  every  different  web 
Asks  firora  yonr  glow&g  fingers ;  some  te- 

qnire 
The  more  eonuMct,  and  some  the  looser 

wreath.'^  Dm. 

SOLVE.    Resolve. 

These  are  the  simple  and  a  com- 
pound form  of  the  Lat.  solvl&rey  to 
loose  or  melt.  Solve  is  used  when 
there  is  but  one  fixed  and  positive 
explanation  to  be  arrived  at;  Re- 
solve, when  there  is  a  difficulty  to 
be  disposed  of.  We  solve  a  problem, 
by  dom^  it.  We  resolve  a  oifficulty 
by  undoing  it.  To  solve  is  simply  to 
remove  doubt  or  difficulty.  To  resolve 
is  to  remove  it  by  referring  it  to  first 
principles  or  corresponding  ones. 
Hence  the  phrase,  ''  Resolre  into." 
"  A  body  of  very  considerable  weight 
has  to  lie  raisea.  How  is  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved?  It  is  resolved, 
or  resolves  itself,  into  a  question  of 
,     mechanics." 

"And  as  that  Theban  monster  that  pro- 
/  posed 

Her  riddle,  and  him  who  soioed  it  not  da* 

Tonred, 
That  once  foond  ont  and  solved,  for  grief 

and  spite. 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  th'  Itmenian 

steep. 
Bo,  strack  with  dread  and  aagoiah,  fell  the 

fiend."  MiLTOX. 

"  Foaitire  prec^ts,  though  we  are  used  to 
consider  them  merely  as  prescribed,  and  to 


resolve  them  eommoDly  into  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  yet  are  al- 
ways founded  upon  reasons  known,  perhaps, 
in  part  to  us,  but  perfeetly  known  to  God ; 
ana  so  they  are  ultimately  resohetble  into 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness." — WatkBt 
UL3n>. 

SORRY.    Gbxevbo.    Hubt. 

SoBRY  (tee  SoBBow)  and  Grieved 
(Lat.  grdvarey  to  burden)  differ  from 
the  nouns  torraw  and  grief  in  being 
used  in  a  lighter  sense  and  of  more 
ordinary  matters.  We  are  commonly 
sorry  for  what  is  on  our  own  account, 
and  grieved  on  account  of  another. 
To  be  grieved  is  more  than  to  be 
sorry.  **  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
at  home  when  you  called."  ''  I  was 
much  grieved  to  hear  the  loss  he  had 
sustained." 

HuBT(ses  HuBT)is  used  of  wounded 
feelings,  and  denotes  the  sense  of 
having  been  treated  unfairly,  incon- 
siderately, or  without  due  respect. 
We  are  sorry  for  circumstances.  We 
are  erieved  at  acts  and  conduct.  We 
are  hurt  by  treatment  or  behaviour. 

"I  am  sorry  teat  thee,  flriend,  'tis  the 
Duke's  pleasnre.''-<-8Ei.KBSPKijLX. 

"He  doth  not  willingly  af&iet  nor^ricM 
the  children  ot  men,"— English  Bible. 

"  No  man  is  Aurf,  at  least  few  are  so,  by 
hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy 
man."— Blaib. 

SOVEREIGN.    SupREMB. 

The  idea  involved  in  the  term  So- 
vereign (O.  Fr.  forerain,  Lat.  filp^ 
rdnus)  is  that  of  the  greatest  power. 

The  idea  of  Supbbme  (Lat.  euprt* 
muf,  from  the  same  root  super)  is  that 
of  the  highest  rank.  In  every  case 
and  application,  then,  the  thing  which 
is  suoreme  is  the  most  raised^  whedier 
this  be  in  authority,  [tower,  influenee. 
or  efficacy.  So,  too,  independent  and 
absolute  authority  makes  sorereigntr 
or  the  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  siich 
anthoritf  is  a£>ve  all.  Every  thinjg 
is  inferior  in  rank  to  that  which  is 
supreme.  Every  thing  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  that  idiich  is  sove- 
reign. A  sovereign  remedy  is  effica- 
cious in  the  supreme  degree,  and  hanf^ 
regarded  not  as  to  rank  but  power  is 
therefore  called  sovereign  and  not 
supreme.  God  is  the  supreme  Being 
inasmuch  as  He  is  empnatically  tha 
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self-existent  one,  He  is  the  sorereign 
lord  of  all  things  inssmnch  as  He  is 
the  Almighty,  and  the  moral  ruler  and 
goremor  of  tne  universe. 

SOUND.    Sane.     Healthy. 

Sound  (A.S.  iimd^  toundf  hsatthy) 
is  extended  to  all  bodies,  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  are  materiallj  in 
their  normal  condition  ;  not  subject, 
that  is,  to  rupture,  deoajr,  or  imper- 
fection. Hence  it  is  emjilojed  m  a 
secondary  sense  of  what  is  efficient ; 
as,  a  sound  opinion ;  sound  advice : 
sound  sleep,  tnat  is  unbroken ;  sound 
jostioe,  that  is  impartial. 

Sane  (Lat.  uinu$)  is,  in  modem 
English,  seldom  employed  of  the  body, 
but  only  of  the  mind.  A  sane  man 
is  a  man  of  sound  mind.  Soumo  is  a 
term  conveying  some  degree  of  praise. 
Sank  is  no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
insane. 

Healthy  (A.S.  h^liS)  denotes  more 
than  sound,  though  it  is  applicable 
only  to  the  frames  and  constitutions 
of  organized  things.  A  sound  body 
M  without  defect.  A  healthy  body  is 
m  the  enjoyment  of  life.  A  sound 
tree  grows.  A  healthy  tree  is  luxu- 
riant in  growth.  Soundness  may  be 
tested.  Healthiness  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  analogously  applied ;  as,  a  heal- 
thy tone  of  public  morals. 

*'  I  would  I  had  that  eorporal  soundHess 

now. 
As  when  thj  father  and  mjaelf  in  fkiend- 

■hip 
Fint  tried  oar  soldiership." 

Bi 


"  A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  conld  not  be 
80  prosperously  delivered  of."  Jbid, 

**  Charles  of  Sweden  is  of  a  verj  vigorous 
and  keaUhjf  eonstitution,  takes  a  pleaauxe 
in  enduring  the  greatest  &tigues,  and  is 
little  curious  about  his  repose.  — BuwrxT. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  while  Sound 
and  Sane  are  only  expressive  of  pas- 
sive qualities^  Healthy  has  also  an 
active  force,  in  the  sense  of  imparting 
health ;  or  a  relative  force,  as  consis- 
tent with  health ;  as,  a  healthy  draught, 
a  healthy  climate. 

SPEAK.    Tale. 

Communication  by  verbal  signs  is 
common  to  these  words.  Speak  (A.S. 


[sound] 


tpican)  is  indefinite,  and  nutj  involve 
one  word  or  many.  A  person  re- 
covering from  insensibility  may  be 
just  able  to  speak,  though  not  to 
talk  (A.S.  toi,  RttsiAsr,  talM^  teiHc). 
which  is  to  speak  consecutively  ana 
on  divers  subjects.  The  word  is  allied 
to  <<tell."  Speech  is  of  one.  Talk 
may  be  sharea  by  several.  To  speak 
is  a  characteristic  of  man ;  to  talx,  of 
loquacious  man. 

"They  sat  down  with  him  upoa  the 
ground  seven  dajs  and  seven  nights,  aad 
none  tpake  a  word  unto  him.** — RmUmK 
BOOe, 

"  Their  talk,  when  it  was  not  made  up  of 
nsutical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  made 
up  0^  oaths  and  cnrses.''~MACA.ui.AT. 

SPECIAL  or  Especial.  Specific. 
Particular.    Peculiar. 

Special  and  Specific  are  both  de- 
rived from  Lat.  tpicits ;  Particular  is 
the  lAt.  parttciitdrity  partem,  a  p«rt. 
Special  comes  under  general,  as  spe- 
cies under  genus.  A  general  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  largest  range  of  cases :  a 
special  rule,  to  a  narrower  range; 
while  Specific  and  Particular  point 
to  individual  cases,  yet  as  comingunder 
the  species  or  the  whole.  Pa  rticu  la r 
divioes  the  individual  from  others; 
Specific  connects  it  with  what  is  pre- 
dicated concerning  it  This  appears 
in  the  verbs  speedy  and  partieukniMe. 
To  particularize  is  to  take  the  subject 
to  pieces,  and  show  what  it  is  made 
up  of.  To  specify  is  distinctly  to 
point  out  what  it  is  we  speak  about. 
We  specify  by  one.  We  particolariae 
by  many  in  detail. 

Pbcuuar  (Lat.  p^uliarit.  rsiatif^* 
top&u/tum,  one* town  propert  <y)aualifiea 
that  which  belongs  to  an  inoividual 
or  to  a  class.  Particular  qualifies 
what  belongs  to  one  sort  or  kind  only, 
exclusively  of  others;  hence  Peculiar 
stands  to  Particular  as  the  individual 
to  the  species  or  genus.  The  parti- 
cular flavour  of  the  pine-apple  is  that 
which  distinguishes  it  nnom  other 
kinds  of  finit.  But  if  we  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  taste  of  a  particular 
pine-apple,  we  should  say  tnat  it  had 
a  peculiar  flavour.  As  to  the  anb- 
stantiyes,  Particulars  are  minor  cir* 
oumstanoes,  which  oonstitate  the  de- 
tails of  complex  ideas  or  ooourrenoes ; 
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peouliaritieB  are  qualitief  which  attach 

to  indiTidual  objects  or  persons. 

"Bnt  it  is  mther  manifett  that  tbe 
«Meaee  of  •pirits  ia  a  sabttaaee  ap^e^leaUy 
dittinet  from  all  corporeal  matter  whatso- 
ever."—More. 

Both  Special  and  Spsanc  mean,  in 
the  first  instance,  pertaining  to  or  con- 
stituting a  species ;  but  Specific  gene- 
rally means  mdicatire  of  a  particular 
thing ;  Special,  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  **  I  mentioned  it  specifi- 
callv."  "I  have  reserved  it  specially." 
And  in  this  way  both  seem  often  to 
belong  to  indiyiduals,  the  whole  idea 
of  toeeiu  being  lost.  A  specific  Act  of 
Psrliament  is  one  definitively  points 
out.  A  special  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  framed  to  meet  a  particular  case. 
Hence  Special  has  sometimes  the 
force  of  chief,  prominent,  and  the 
like,  as  being  that  to  which  observa- 
tion or  regard  is  more  particularly 
directed. 

'*  Oar  Saviour  is  represeated  everywhere 
in  Scripture  as  the  necial  patron  of  the 
poor  and  aflUcted." — Bishop  Attkrbitby. 

"In  iSut,  all  medicines  will  be  found 
medfic  in  the  perfection  of  the  science." — 

COLSBIDOS. 

"  Of  thb  prince  there  is  little  partiadar 
memorj.**— BA.COV. 

That  which  is  particular  isduttn^tsA«c{ 
/rmn  the  rest.  That  which  is  peculiar 
\A  unlike  the  rest.  Particular  is  an 
absolute  term ;  Peculiar  is  relative. 
A  particular  property  is  ons,  and  not 
another.  A  peculiar  property  belongs 
to  (ifM  thingt  and  not  to  another. 

"  The  gods  still  listened  to  their  constant 

pntyer. 
And  niade  the  poets  their  peculiar  care.** 

Pitt. 

SPECK.    Spot.    Mottlb. 

A  Spece  (A.  S.  tpeccOf  a  ipeek. 
bUmuk)  is  a  small  spotb  So  a  nouna 
of  one  colour,  as  the  tawny  hide  of  a 
leopard,  wowd  be  called  Spotted,  if 
the  foreirn  macnlations  bore  some 
considerable  proportion  to  the  ground 
covered;  Speckled,  if  each  were 
inconsiderable  in  itself^  and  especially 
if  they  were  not  conspicuous.  If  they 
were  still  further  so,  and  the  colours 
were  different,  or  of  different  shades, 
it  would  be  said  to  be  Mottled  (O. 
Fr.  mattefif  eurdUd), 


SPECTATOR.     BsHOLDBE.    Os- 

SEBVBR. 

A  Spectator  (Lat.  ipeetattr.  ipsc- 
tartf  to  look  on,  to  gau  at)  is  a  looker 
on.  The  term  is  indefinite.  He  may 
be  concerned  or  unconcerned  witn 
what  he  sees.  The  term,  however, 
implies  a  more  or  less  complex  cha- 
racter in  that  which  engages  his  at- 
tention. 

The  Beboldbb  (A.  S.  6cfcsaidan,  to 
holA^  cbttrvo^  guard)  views  with  some 
degree  of  interest  what  he  sees.  The 
Observer  looks  on  attentively,  and 
takes  account  of  particulars,  and  re- 
ceives impressions,  on  which  he  sub- 
sequently reflects.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  spectator  is  interested  or  un- 
interested ;  the  beholder  is  attentive 
or  inattentive;  the  observer  is  dose 
or  casual. 

"  Two  powers  divine  the  soa  of  Atrsoi 

•a. 

Imperial  Juno  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  hish  in  heaven  thej  sit,  andgaie  firom 

nx. 
The  tame  ^teetatori  of  his  deeds  of  war." 

PoPB»  Bomgr. 

"  I  fkvquently  oflbred  to  turn  mjr  sight 
another  wav,  but  was  still  detained  by 
the  fiueinaUon  of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who 
had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them  to  reeall 
the  parting  glanoea  of  her  bthoUort."'- 
&o0aator. 

"  I  do  love 
To  note  and  to  obterot,  though  I  Uve  out 
Free  firom  the  astive  torrciit;  yet  Vd 

mark 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things 
For  mine  own  private  use.  and  know  the 

ebbs 
And  flows  of  state."  Bur  Jomov. 

SPECULATION.    Theory. 

Specvlation  (Lat.  tpMldri^  to unf 
out,  explan)  is  closely  akin,  et^olo- 
gically,  to  Thbort,  whicn  is  the 
Greek  BtmpU,  from  BwflSa,  to  tpeeuUtU, 
But  speculation  is  carried  on  by  the 
use  Of  common  judgment  and  oonunon 
sense  upon  the  transactions  of  life ; 
theory,  upon  scientific  matten  by  the 
exereise  of  the  scientific  faculties. 

"Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  eometimes 
made  in  enoh  nlaees  bv  what  is  ealled  the 
trade  vXtpoauatiim,  The  speculative  mer- 
chant esereiaes  no  one  regular  established 
or  well-known  branch  of  boMneos." — SxiTH. 
WmtthofNationt, 

"  Thtoiy  u  a  general  coUeetiAu  ^  S^%' 
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dnvn  tram  Arts  tad  comprainJ 
into  principles." — Parr. 

SPEND.     ExPKND. 

Spend  (A.  S.  spendan,  to  eonsumet 
tpend),  ia  a  tenn  which  we  use  indefi- 
nitely; Expend  (Lat.  eipemiAv,  to 
weigh  out  in  payment y  to  expend)^  rela- 
tively. He  who  spends  gimplj  pays 
out.  He  who  expends  pays  oat  from 
a  particular  source  and  on  a  particular 
object.  '*  He  spent  so  much  at  col- 
leire,"  tells  no  more  than  the  amount. 


''He  expended  so  much/'  would 
mean  sncn  a  proportion  of  his  income 
as  he  set  apart  for  some  purpose,  what- 
ever it  may  hare  been.  Yet  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  Expend  has  gene- 
rally the  cl^aracter  of  sober  purpose. 
We  spend,  not  expend,  money  upon 
frivolities. 

"  Why  do  ye  spend  moaej  for  that  which 
iMiioihrtmdf'*—EngHshBibU, 

"This  dnij  implies  a  dne  esteem  aod 
ralnation  of  benents,  that  the  nature  and 
qnalitj,  the  measure  and  qnantitjr,  the 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  them 
be  well  expended;  else  the  ^titude  is 
like  to  be  none«  er  rerf  defective." — Bab- 
row. 

SPONTANEOUS.  Wiluno.  Vo- 

LUNTART. 

These  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  order  here  given.  Spontaneous 
(Lat.  tpontaneu$f  of  one's  own  accord) 
is  employed  of  that  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  inherent  force  of  nature, 
and  may  be  even  independent  of  will ; 
as,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause. 
Henoe  it  is  applicable  to  inanimate 
things.  WiLUNO  expresses  a  free 
action  of  the  will  congenially  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  more  commonly  relates 
to  what  is  done  in  aoeordance  with 
the  desire  of  others;  while  Volun- 
tary (Lat.  v6luntariu$)  implies  that 
the  motive  lay  in  oneself.  ''  He  did 
it  voluntarily,"  that  is,  he  proceeded 
to  do  it  of  his  own  accord.  ''  He  did 
it  willingly,"  that  is,  he  readfly  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  or  proposal  to  do 
it.  Voluntary  is  not  so  strong  as 
WiLLXNO ;  for  Willing  implies  a  pre- 
ference of  the  will ;  while  any  aeed 
may  be  called  voluntary  which  is  not 
involuntary  or  compulsory. 

"  Bjr  gHmtaneity  is  meant  inconsiderate 


action,  er  else  nothing  is  meant  bj  it"— 
HoBBS. 

"  'Tis  impossible  but  thejr  must  wish  GoA 
would  be  pleased  partirularlj  to  eigniiy  ex- 
presslv  the  aeeeptableness  of  repentanoe^ 
and  His  wilUngnete  to  foi^re  retunuBg 
■inners. "— Clarkx. 

"  Nothing  is  mor9  eertain  than  that  God 
acts  not  necessarily  bat  voluntarily  with 
particular  intention  and  de«i^,  knowing 
that  Ht  does  good,  aad  intending  to  do  so 
freely  and  out  of  choice,  and  when  He  has 
no  other  constraint  upon  Him  but  this, 
that  His  goodness  inclines  His  will  to 
communicate  Himself  and  to  do  good.**— 
Clarxk. 

SPRING.    FouNrAiN.    Source. 

The  Spring  (A.  S.  ^firing,  a  *pnngf 
fountain-head)  is  the  hidden  origin  of 
the  stream  where  the  water  rises  me- 
chanically from  the  earth. 

The  term  Fountain  (Fr.^ontaiiM),  a» 
now  employed,  denotes  a  let  or  stream 
of  water  artificially  proauced.  The 
water  from  a  fountain  falls  splashing 
from  some  degree  of  elevation.  The 
Geyser  springs  of  Iceland  project 
themselves  to  a  considerable  height 
into  the  air  like  a  natural  fountain ; 
but,  being  natural,  are  not  called 
fountains. 

The  Source  (Fr.  eouree, lAt.  mrsa, 
a  springf  Bracbst;  from  iurgibrtf  t» 
rite)  of  a  stream  follows  upon  the 
spring,  and  is  measured  finom  the 
point  where  the  water  begins  to  flo^ 
laterally.  The  two  latter  are  used  in  a 
secondary  sense;  Source,  in  the  way 
of  that  which  produces  a  continuoua 
supply ;  FotTNTAiN,  in  the  higher  and 
more  mystiod  style,  as,  **  The  eternal 
Fount  of  truth  and  light;"  **The 
king  is  the  fountain  of  honour." 
Spring  is  used  less  often  directly,  ae 
Bentley,  **  A  secret  spring  of  spiritual 

joy." 

'*  Upon  the  eprynae  of  freshe  welles. 
She  stope  to  dwell  and  no  where  ellea.** 

Qowm. 

*'  Aad  in  the  midst  of  all  ^fomitam  stood. 
Of  richest  subetaaoe  that  on  earth  m^blt 
be. 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through   every   channel    running   one 
might  see."  SpxmDL 

'« If  there  is  anyone  English  word  wliieh 
is  DOW  become  virtually  liienl  ia  its  mste- 
phorieal  application,  it  is  tho  word  aewwa 
Who  is  it  that  ever  thought  of  a  eprimff  or 
fountain  of  water  in  speaking  of  Qod  as  th* 
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mmrce  of  ezU tonee,  of  the  •on  m  the  mwe» 
of  light  and  heat,  of  land  at  one  of  the 
tources  of  national  wealth,  or  of  eensation 
and  refleetion  as  the  onlj  woureet  (accord- 
ing to  Locke)  of  hnmaa  knowledge  ?— pro- 
poeitiona  whieh  it  wonid  not  m  eaaj  to 
ennnctate  with  equal  eleamees  and  cooeise- 
nen  in  any  other  manner."— Stbwakt. 

SPY.    EmssART. 

The  Spt  (  Ft,  njritr,  now  tpitr)  is  r 
leas  formal  term  than  Emissary  (Lat. 
emtiidriui,  an  emiuaryj  spy,  hnittirt.  to 
Mend  forth).  A  spy*  is,  ^indefinitely, 
one  set  to  watch  others.  In  war,  or 
between  hostile  nations,  the  spy 
enters  the  enemy's  camp  or  territory, 
hnt  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obserra- 
tion.  His  safety  aepends  on  his  bein^ 
unrecognized.  The  emissarjr  is  some- 
times not  afraid  of  beings  recognised, 
and  minffles  in  the  councils  of  the 
enemy,  wnioh  he  endearonrs  to  in- 
fluence. The  commonest  and  meanest 
of  men  may  be  spies.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  responsibility 
are  associated  with  the  emissary, 
who  is  more  fully  acknowledged 
by  those  who  depute  him,  Uiough 
not  officially;  while  spies  generally 
carry  on  their  business  on  theu* 
own  account.  A  cleyer  spy  may  be 
promoted  to  be  an  emissary.  A  per- 
son may  turn  spy  for  himself;  but 
appointment  makes  the  emissary. 
Tne  spy  plays  a  simple  and  negative 
part,  the  part  of  the  emissary  is  mani- 
fold and  actire.  He  will  raise  false 
reports,  or  spread  suggestions,  and  is 
a  tool  of  agitation,  whue  a  spy  is  only 
a  tool  of  information. 

"  Am  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  npon  the 
rest,  thef  all  live  in  continaai  reitraint, 
and  harinff  bnt  a  narrow  range  for  oensnre, 
thef  gnmj  its  crayings  hj  preying  npon 
one  another." — leUer. 

"  Bnt  as  pain  is  etronger  in  Its  operation 
than  pleasure,  to  death  ii  in  general  a  mneh 
more  aflbcting  idea  than  pain ;  beeanie 
there  are  rerj  few  paina,  howoTor  eaqni- 
•ite,  which  are  not  preferred  to  death ;  nmj, 
what  makes  pain  iteelf,  if  I  mar  amj  eo, 
more  painftil  is,  that  it  is  eoasidered  as 
an  emuMory  *ja  this  King  of  Terrors."— 

BUBKX. 

STAMMER.    SruTTBR. 

He  i$  said  to  Stammbr  (A.  8. 
ttamoTf  ttammgring)  who  firom  any 
cause  speaks  inartieitlately  and  diih 
jointedly,  ••  from  indecision,  want  of 
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words,  or  natural  defect  of  speech. 
He  only  is  said  to  Stvttsb  (an  ono- 
matop  word,  compare  Germ,  stottem) 
who  suffers  from  the  last  The  stam- 
merer utters  words,  though  with  diffi- 
culty. The  stutterer  is  fi^uenUy  un- 
able to  form  a  word  at  all. 

STANDARD.   Critfrion.    Test. 

A  Standard  (O.  Fr.  ettendard^ 
Lat.  extendihre)  is  a  measure  of  quan- 
tity or  excellence. 

A  CBirBBiON  (Gr.  Kftrnfun,  a  Oan^ 
dard  t€tt)  is  a  measure  of  judgment ; 
Test  (with  some  Lat.  tsstU,  a  vntneu ; 
with  others.  Lat.  (fitum,  a  elay  imm^, 
i.«.  chemist  t  crucible,  a  measure  oj 
mtality).  We  employ  a  «tandard  to 
demonstrate  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  a  thin^  may  haye  reached.  We 
use  a  criterion  as  something  esta- 
blished and  approved,  by  which  fiicts, 
principles,  or  acts  are  tried,  in  order 
to  a  correct  Judgment  respecting 
them.  A  test  is  a  trial  or  criterion  m 
the  most  decisiTe  kind,  by  which  the 
internal  properties  of  thinrs  or  per> 
sons  are  triea  and  proved.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  a  mare  purely  physical  applica- 
tion than  the  others,  as,  the  strength 
of  a  rope  mavbe  tested  by  the  weight 
suspended.  Coins,  weights,  and  mea 
snres  are  fixed  by  governments  at 
certain  standards  ror  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  commercial  transactions. 
Manners  are  a  criterion  of  station  and 
training^.  Self-denial  is  in  most  cases 
a  test  of  sincerity. 

"  It  is  therefore  neoeaaarj  to  have  f- 
eoone  to  some  risible,  palpable,  mateorial 
standard,  hj  tanAag  a  comparison  with 
whieh  all  weights  and  measnres  mafbe  re- 
dnesd  to  one  vniform  siae ;  and  the  prno> 
satire  of  flxinc  this  standard  onr  aneient 
law  rested  in  tHe  erown.*'— Bi^ACKBTOirx. 

"Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real  only  so 
Ikr  as  there  is  a  eonformitj  between  onr 
ideas  and  the  reality  of  thinn.  Bnt  what 
shall  be  the  criterion  t  How  shall  the 
mind,  when  it  perceires  nothing  bnt  its 
own  ideas,  know  that  thej  agree  with 
things  themselres ! "—  Lockb. 

"  Life  force  and  beantj  most  to  all  impart. 
At  onee  the  source,  the  end,  and  test  of 
art."  Pops. 

STATE.    CoNomoN.    SrrrATiO!*, 
Statb  (Lat.    status,  pnition)   ex- 
presses an  habitual,  or  permaae,tic^ 
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Condition  ( Lat.  condttunum,  condXn. 
to  /ml  together)  tax  aoeidental,  and 
Situation  (Lat.  iXttts,  a  riU)  arela- 
tiye,  agg^gate  of  personal  sarround- 
ings  or  drcumstanoes  of  things.  A 
man  is  bom  in  a  high,  low,  or  inter- 
mediate sute  of  life.  His  house  is  in 
good  or  bad  condition,  as  it  wants 
much  or  little  repair.  If  it  is  in  a 
rerr  bad  state,  it  maj  hare  to  be 
puUed  down.  The  same  house  is  in 
an  eligible  or  ineligible  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  it  bears  to 
aspect,  neighbourhood,  and  the  like. 
Ifone  is  in  a  bad  state  of  healthy  the 
restoration  will  be  at  least  long ;  if  in 
*  bad  condition,  Uffhter  remedies  will 
be  sufficient.  All  uiree  telms  are  em- 
ployed of  social  relationship  In  that 
case  a  situation  is  specific  office  or  em- 
ployment. The  condition  of  life  bears 
reference  to  social  rank ;  the  state  of 
life  to  social  ceeupatien.  Money  will 
sometimes  make  men  forget  their 
humble  condition,  and  eren  tempt 
Uiem  to  forget  the  duties  of  that  state 
of  life  to  which  they  belong. 

"  The  rexj  nstnre  of  •  siaU  of  trial 
■hows  at  ^e  neoettitf  of  being  latielled 
with  God's  KppointineDt  of  if—Qll.PIX. 

"  Whilst  the  Ghurch  of  Christ  wm  snb- 
teet  to  insults  nnd  penecntion  from  the 
Vngan  powers,  and  in  •  low  and  distressed 
amditum,  the  Christians  assembled  toge- 
ther as  often  as  thef  eonid,  and  took  all 
possible  care  to  instruct  and  animate  and 
eomfiartandreliereone  another."— JoBTOr. 

"  Thos  sitiiatarf,  we  began  to  dearplaeet 
in  the  woods,  in  order  to  set  up  the  astro- 
nomer's obserratory,  the  forge  to  repair 
onr  iron  work,  tents  Ibr  the  sail-makers  and 
eoopers  to  repair  the  sails  and  easks  in,  to 
land  onr  emptj  easks,  to  fill  water,  and  to 
«at  down  wood  for  fuel,  all  of  which  were 
nliaolntelj  neeessarj  occnpations."— Cook's 
Vcyagts. 

STATUE.    Imaob. 

A  Statue  (Fr.  itotus,  Lat.  itUtua) 
is  a  solid  substance  carred or  moulded 
into  the  likeness  of  a  liying  being. 
The  statue  is  more  or  less  erect, 
standing  or  sitting.  We  do  not  speak 
of  a  recumbent  statue. 

The  Image  (Lat.  ynttfYnsfn)  is  a 
likeness  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  so 
may  be  of  an  inanimate  object.  The 
image  of  an  object  may  be  seen  in 
shadow  on  a  wall.  ixk.  regard  to 
similitudes  of  the  same  classes  of  ob- 
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jects  as  those  represented  by  statues, 
the  image  is  generalljr  smaller  thas 
the  statue,  leas  artistic,  and  more 
speoifiodly  imitatiTe. 

STAY.    Rkmain. 

To  Stat  (Lat.  itors,  to  itaiMl)  is  to 
desist  from  motion. 

Rbmaik  (Lat  rKsi^ncrv)  is  to  per- 
serere  in  rest.  Stat  is  not  oaea  of 
impersonal  objects ;  as  we  say,  ''when 
two  is  taken  from  four,  two  remains." 
To  stay  is  a  roluntary  aet  "  I  will 
gladly  suy  here ;"  or,  « I  shaU  be 
compelled  to  remain  here."  A  atone 
remains,  not  stays,  in  the  plaoe  whara 
it  is  put.  '<  The  only  hope  that  re- 
mains," we  say,  not  stays.  Stay  ia  in 
some  respects  absolute  \  Remain,  re- 
latire.  That  sUys  which  no  will  is 
exerted  to  remoTe.  That  remains 
which  is  left  after  the  exercise  of  soma 
power  or  inAuenoe,  especially  such  as 
remoTe  other  thing*  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Stay  has  often  a  reference  to 
future,  RxMAiN  to  past,  movement. 
*'  I  was  so  fiiti^ed  with  my  joumej 
that  I  determined  to  atay  a  day 
longer;"  or,  ''I  shall  not  remain 
here  more  than  another  day."  Practi- 
cally, the  words  are  often  inter- 
changeable. Remain  can  hardly  ba 
employed  independently  when  the 
case  is  one  of  numan  action,  bat  re- 
quires the  addition  of  words.  ''I 
cannot  stay,"  or,  ''I  cannot  remain 
here  any  longer." 

*' Altar  a  stow  of  more  than  two  moaths 
at  Coaeordia,  their  number  was  dimtntahed 
nearlj  one-half  b7  sickness,  in  conseqiMnee 
of  the  Iktigne  ana  hardship  which  tbejhad 
soflkred  by  the  shipwreck;  and  the  sor- 
TiTon  were  sent  in  a  small  Tessd  to  En- 
rope.**— Cook's  Voifo^^, 

**  That  an  elder  brother  hath  power  ever 
his  brethren  rtmaaa  to  be  prored."*- 
Looxx. 

STEEPLE.  Tower.  Srxax. 
Bblpby. 

The  Steeple  (A.  S.  tt^i)  of  a 
chureh  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  an 
arehitectural  feature  of  it.  It  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  building,  the 
steep  member,  and  may  be  a  tower  or 
aspire. 

The  Towsa  (Fr.  leiir,  Lat.  (iirrMi) 
is  the  steeple  when  it  as  of  a  rectan- 
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gular  form  or  foand,  though  church 
towers  of  the  latter  kind  are  yerj  rare 
except  as  suhordinate  towera  or  tur- 
rets. They  are  also  oommonlj  battie- 
mented. 

The  Spirb  (Fr.  tpire,  Lat.  iptra, 
Gr.  avu^a,  a  coil)  is  an  elongated 
pyramidal  erection,  baaed  upon  the 
tower,  and  belonging  eapeciaUj  to 
the  two  intermediate  perioda  of  ecde- 
•iastical  architecture,  the  firat  and 
aecond  Pointed,  being  unknown  to 
the  early  Norman,  and  often  pur- 
poaely  omitted  in  the  Perpendicular 
Btyle. 

A  Belfry  is  the  French  httffroi; 
the  L.  Lat.  berjredui,  M.  H.  O. 
btrvrit,  a  wateh'tower :  which  it  is  in- 
teresting  to  note,  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  war  ning  against  any  connexion 
with  bells,  witn  which  it  is  sometimes 
aisociated.  It  is  at  present  Uie  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  bells  are 
commonly  hung,  but  according  to  its 
etymolo^  it  means  not  what  is  ex- 
pressed oy  the  modem  Italian  com- 
pamUfhut  a  wateh-tower,  or  tower  of 
defence. 

STOCK.    Store, 

A  Stock  (A.  S. «(«;,  a  stock,  trunk) 
and  Stor  b  (  Fr .  eUorer,  to  frui^jumuA, 
Lat.  tnstaurare  )  are  employed  to  denote 
a  supply  of  accumulated  proper^  or 
goods.  The  stock  is  that  which  is 
available  as  the  means  of  ite  own  in- 
crease. The  store  is  that  to  which 
additions  have  to  be  made.  The  store 
is  the  result  of  industry ;  the  stock  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  it. 
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'  The  rerenne  or  profit  aridng  frnm  ttoek 
natonlly  diyidet  itaelf  into  two  parti,  that 
which  ymj»  the  interest  and  which  belonge 
to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  that  •orplaa 
part  which  is  orer  and  abore  what  is  neees- 
mry  for  paring  the  interest  "—SiciTK, 
Wmkh  of  Natimu. 

"  He  not  only  nses  the  whole  profit  of  the 
ttodk  ^N^ch  he  employB  in  this  maaiier, 
but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  hy  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  eoraj'—lbid, 

STORM.    Tempest.    Hurricane. 

Storm  (A.  S.  stormj  itorm,  tempest) 
being  of  northern  origin.  Tempest 
(Lat.  tfflips»t<u,  fMuon,  orweatker)^  bad 
weather,  of  southern  origin,  and 
Hurricane  (originally  a  Caribword, 


hwuean)  of  tropical  ongiA,  express 
the  same  phenomenon,  raried  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  different 
latitudes.  A  Storm  implies  yiolent 
wind  disturbing  clouds,  woods,  and 
seas^  with  rain,  or  perhaps  snow  or 
hail.  Tempest  is  violent  wind  ac- 
companied by  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  Hurricane  is  a  storm  of 
that  degree  of  intensity  which  is, 
strictly  speaking,  known  only  within 
the  tropics. 

"  A  darinff  pilot  in  eztremitr. 

Pleased  ^tn  the  danger  when  the  wares 

went  high» 
He  sought  the  storms.'*  Drtdsn. 

"The  afternoon  was  tsmpeshums,  with 
mneh  rain,  and  the  snrf  everTwhereraa  so 
high,  that  although  we  rowed  almost  round 
the  boj,  we  found  no  place  where  we  eonid 
land."— Cook's  Voyages. 

"  I  shall  speak  nest  of  Jbirricanes.  These 
are  riolent  storms,  raging  chiefij  among 
the  Oaiihbee  Islands,  thengh  by  relation 
Jamakn  has  of  late  been  modi  annoTod  by 
them.  Thej  are  expected  in  Jolj,  Aognsty 
or  September.'*— Dampixr's  Voyages. 

STOUT.  Fat.  Corpulent.  Lusty. 
Brawny. 

Stout  (Old  Fr.  eitimt,  sitot,  bold), 
in  our  older  writers,  was  employed  to 
express  the  combination  of  physical 
strength  and  couraee,  and  when  it 
stood  £oir  either  of  ueee  separately  it 
was  for  the  latter.  Traces  still  re- 
main of  this  use  in  such  phrases  as, 
**A  stout  heart;"  "A  stout  resis- 
tance." It  is  now  commonly  used  for 
thick-set  or  bulky^  but  not  m  excess, 
unless  this  is  specifically  said.  It  de- 
scribes an  appearance  characteristic 
of  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  em- 
ployed uialogoualy  of  material  sub- 
stances; as,  a  stout  plank;  stout 
cloth ;  a  stout  resseL  In  the  human 
subject  it  respecte  the  state  of  the 
muscles  and  bones. 

Fat  (A.  S.  /ctO  denotes  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  oleaginous  substance  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or 
cellular  membrane.  When  this  exists 
in  superabundance,  the  person  is  said 
to  be  Corpulent  (Lat.  emiUentus, 
fleshy,  fat).  Fat  may  be  local  or 
partial.  Uorpuleivt  applies  to  the 
whole  body. 

Lusty  (A.  S.  4u«t,  dsitrs,  delight)  is 
less  in  use  now  than  formerly.    Lilce 
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Sto  VTy  it  denotes  tbundanoe  of  life  and 
Tig^oar,  and  thus  diffisrs  from  corpu* 
lence,  which  majr  be  the  effect  of  ois- 
ease. 

Brawny  (Old  Fr.  braon,  a  piece  of 
fiMsh)  indicates  the  anion  of  stoutness 
or  corporal  development  with  muscu- 
lar power. 

*'  He  was  to  wit  •  ttamt  uid  stnrdj  thief. 
Wont  to  rob  chorche*  of  their  om»- 
ments. 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  dne  relief. 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  in- 
tenU.**  SpEVSSB. 

"  All  the  superflnons  weight  of  an  animal 
bejond  the  vessels,  bones,  and  moseles,  is 
Boihing  bat/a< ;  but  the  conrenion  of  the 
•liment  into  fat  is  not  properly  nntrition, 
whieh  is  •  repantion  of  the  solids  and 
flaids."— Abbuthhot. 

"  Some  Inbonr  &sting,  or  but  slightly  fed. 
To  lull  the  grinding   stontachs   hungry 

rasre. 
Where  Nature  feeds  too  oorpulent  a  Arame, 
Tis  wisely  done."  Abmstboko. 

"  Young  and  lusty  as  an  Eagle.**— £^* 
lith  BibU. 

•*  Brmcny  limbs."— WASHiirGTOir  iBTiiro. 

STRAIN.    Stress.     Spbaik. 

Strain  (Lat.  ftnn^Sre,  to  draw 
tight)  is  great,  perhaps  undue,  tension, 
but  in  a  normal  way  or  direction ;  as 
when  an  unusually  heavy  weight  is 
suspended  to  a  rope.  We  strain  the 
Toioe,  and,  fignratirely,  we  strain  an 
expression ;  ihtti  is,  we  put  a  great  or 
findue  stretch  upon  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  extend  to  some  meaning  which  it 
does  not  easily  and  naturally  express. 

Sprain  (O.  Fr.  etpnindrty  Lat.  eX' 
pr^fneref  to  pren  out.  squeeze  out)  de- 
notes abnormal  ana  usually  sudden 
straining  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments 
of  a  joint,  and  belongs  to  animal 
bodies. 

Stress  (Old  £n^.  ftreue,  equivalent 
to  distreu,  Lat.  dtstringere)  is  strain, 
pressure,  or  force  pecufiarly  and  speci- 
lically  exerted,  whether  mechanical  or 
voluntary;  as,  a  ship  puts  into  port 
under  strera,  that  is,  peculiar  pres- 
sure, of  weaUinr.  We  lay  great  stress, 
that  is,  peculiarly  strong  accentuation, 
on  a  particular  word,  or,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  upon  an  obserf  ation,  re- 
mark, argument,  or  consideration.  The 
distinctive  idea  of  Strain  is  force;  of 


Sprain,  distortion ;  of  Stress,  tpeei/k 
force. 

"  Now  every  English  er*  intent 
On  Branksons's  armaa  towers  wss  beat ; 
Bo  near  they  were  that  they  might  know 
The  ftmuuii^  harsh  of  each  eroes  bow." 

Waltxr  Scott. 

"  The  single-twyned  oordes  may  no  such 

sfrscse  ittdure. 
As  oayfoles  bmyded  thiefold  may,  together 

wrethed  sure.**  Subbxt. 

"  The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  aweii- 

ing  rein. 
The    crackinfr    Joint  unhinge,    or    ankle 

sprain.  Qm^t. 

STRAIT.    Narrow.    Tight. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  of 
these  terms  seems  gradually  to  have 
dropped  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
till  it  bids  fair  to  part  with  itself 
in  two  directiona,  and  to  divide  its 
meaning  between  Tigbt  and  Narrow  , 
neither  of  which  can  be  eonivident  to 
it.  The  fundamental  idea  ot  the  Stb ait 
is  restriction.  I  f  restriction  from  de- 
viation, then  the  word  means  direet. 
If  restriction  from  expansbn,  then  it 
means  Nabbow. 

Nabbow  (A.  S.  nearOf  narrow^  not 
related  to  ''near")  is  altogether  in- 
definite, as  the  mere  opposite  to  broad ; 
as,  a  narrow  road,  a  narrow  ribbon. 

But  Stbait  (Lat.  itrictuSf  from  ttrin- 
g^re^  to  strain  or  draw  tt^^,  Old  Fr. 
estroUy  Mod.  Fr.  ^trott)  denotes  that 
kind  of  narrowness  which  is  accom- 
panied by  some  degree  of  practioal 
pressure,  confinement,  restriction,  or 
inconvenience.  So  we  speak  of  strait- 
ened circumstances;  a  strait  waist- 
coat. 

Tight  (Old  £ng.  part,  passive  of 
the  verb  to  tie)  denotes  that  which  is 
firmly  held  together  in  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  a  tight  cask ;  fitting 
close  to  another  body,  as  a  tight  coat ; 
stretched  as  a  rope,  as  opposed  to 
loose.  It  is  in  the  second  of  these 
senses  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
Strait  and  Nabbow. 

"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  And  it."— fii^^uA  BibU. 

Tight  originally  meant  well  adapted 
and  close  fitting.  The  notion  of  vio- 
lent compression  is  an  after-growth 
in  the  use  of  the  word. 


[stkife] 

*'  While  they  an  amcmg  the  English  they 
-wear  good  clothes,  and  take  delight  to  go 
neat  and  tigfU."—l)AMvnaBL*a  Voyages. 

*'  Placed  so  tightly  as  to  sqneese  myself 
in  half  my  natural  dimensions."— Knox. 

STREAM.    Current.    Tij>e. 

Stream  (A.  S.  stredm)  denotes  the 
uniform  movement  of  a  fluid  or  liquid 
body,  or  a  body  which,  being  com- 
posea  of  separate  moving  parts  or 
particles,  may  be  regarded  as  fluid ; 
«8,  for  instance,  a  crowd  in  a  certain 
direction.  It  conveys  the  idea  of 
uniform  force  operating  as  a  cause, 
and  a  consequent  steadiness  in  the 
movement  of  the  body. 

Current  (Lat.  eurrentemf  runnings 
part,  of  eurrcre,  to  run)  expresses  no 
more  than  a  flow  of  some  degree  of 
force,  and  may  be  unsteady  as  to 
strength  and  direction.  Hence  we 
say,  ''a  steady  stream,"  '^ shifting 
currents."  Smaller  currents  some* 
times  run  in  different,  and  even  con- 
trary, directions  to  the  main  stream. 

Tide  (Old  £ng.  tid^,  meaning  tifiM, 
cf.  Ger.  zeitf  time)  is  periodical  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
or  oth^  waters  connected  with  it.  It 
originally  meant  teaton.  So  Fuller: 
<'  At  the  tide  of  Christ  his  birth."  In 
pootrv  or  poetical  speech  the  periodi- 
cal i(tea  is  dropped,  and  that  of  flow 
only  retained.  The  secondary  uses  of 
the  terms  correspond  with  the  pri- 
mary* We  go  with  the  stream  wnen 
we  make  our  opinions  or  actions  ac- 
cord with  prevalent  powers  and  in- 
fluences. We  speak  of  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  as  something  which 
may  at  any  time  change  its  direction ; 
of  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  mean- 
ing their  temporary  direction  and 
flow ;  and  of  the  tide  of  folly  or  of 
fashion,  as  a  periodically  recurrent 
force. 

"Streams   never  flow  in   vain;   where 

ttreaiM  abonnd. 
How  knghs  the  land,  with  Tariou  plenty 

erowned  1  **  OoWPKB. 

'*  It  Is  extremely  rezatiotu  to  a  man  of 
eager  and  thirsty  curiosity  to  be  plaeod  at 
a  great  distance  from  the/ovntotn  of  intel- 
ligenoe,  and  not  onlr  nerer  to  receive  the 
airrent  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation,  bat  at  last  to 
tiud  it  muddied  in  its  coarse  and  corrupted 
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with  taints  or  miictares  from  every  ehanael 
throagh  which  it  flowed."— AOniMsr. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aibirs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lifs 
Is  bouna  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 


STRENUOUS.    Enrrobtic. 

Strenuous  (Lat.  <trermti«,  actixiey 
vigorous)  stands  to  Energetic  (eee 
Energy)  as  effort  does  to  force.  The 
strenuous  endeavour  is  that  which  is 
made  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
directed  to  the  gaining  of  a  certain 
end  in  a  certain  way;  while  the  ener> 
getic  endeavour  is  only  that  which  is 
made  with  lively  eflTort.  Hence 
Strenuous  is  onlv  used  of  conscious 
labour,  and  not  abstractedly.  Mea- 
sures and  steps  may  be  energetic,  but 
not  strenuous ;  though  legislators  may 
make  strenuous  eflTorts  to  cany  certain 
measures,  and  give  them  legal  force. 
An  energetic  attempt  may  be  mis- 
directed; but  a  strenuous  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  not.  indicates 
a  strength  of  purpose  wdl  applied. 
Energetic  qualifies  both  disposition 
and  act.  Strenuous  act,  but  not  dis- 
position. Anenergetic  act  or  person. 
A  strenuous  endeavour,  not  a  strenu- 
ous person.  The  idea  of  energy  is 
simple ;  that  of  strenuousness  is  com- 
plex, being  made  up  of  fearlessness 
and  perseverance,  besides  energy. 

"  But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  oor- 

4  mot. 
And  by  tnoir  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease  than  ttrenuous  liberty  P" 

Milton. 

The  original  idea  of  Energy,  as  de 
rived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  wa 


the  power  and  mode  of  operation 
peculiar  to  each  thing  in  the  order  of 
Nature. 

"If,  then,  we  will  conceive  of  (Jod  truly, 
and  as  fitf  as  we  can  adequately,  we  must 
look  opon  Him  not  only  as  an  eternal, 
but  also  as  a  Being  eternally  energeiUe" — 
Qrsw. 

STRIFE.  Contention,  Discoan. 

Strive  (Ger.  tirebeny  to  ttrint)  dif- 
fers from  Contention  (Lat.  eonttn- 
tionem,  a  ttraining^  a  contut)  more  in 
the  matter  of  dignity  than  anything 
else     SrRirE  is  tne  plainer  and  com 
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moner word,  employed  of  plamer  and 
commoner  things,  and  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  low.  noisj  contention 
about  ^ings  which  are  not  worth  the 
words  and  temper  spent  npon  them. 
Strips  is  Tufgar  contention  abont 
trifles,  and  with  the  selfish  and  narrow 
end  of  mere  personal  saperiority  or 
mastery  in  talk.  Contention  inToiTes 
the  idea  of  something  better  worth 
fighting  for — some  desired  possession 
or  end!  Both  words  are  commonly 
used  in  an  onfayonrable  sense,  though 
not  exclusively;  for  we  speak  some- 
times of  a  generous  strife  or  conten- 
tion  in  a  matter  of  right. 

DiscoBD  (Lat.  discordia)  differs 
from  Strjpx  as  the  negative  £rom  the 
positive.  Discord  involves  want  of 
unity  or  harmonjr  of  will  or  foeling, 
and  shows  itaeltin  an  inability  to  act 
in  concert.  Strife  is  positive  and  ac- 
tive, expressed  by  words  and  acts  of 
violence,  and  is  emphatically  emula- 
tive; while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
discord  may  exist  without  emulation. 
Strife  commonly  arises  from  a  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  contention  firom  a 
selfish  disposition. 

'*  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  itrife  eaa  grow  np 

there 
From  faction ;  for  none  enre  wOI  clsim  in 

hell 
Preoedenee,  none  whoee  portion  is  to  small 
Of  present  pain,  thst  with  nmhitioot  mind 
Will  covet  more."  MiLTON. 

**  Omtentiont  and  •trivings  nbont  the 
Uw.*— A^JuA  BibU. 

Discord,  unlike  strife  and  contention, 
may  be  not  only  exhibited  by  persons, 
but  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
though  where  this  is  the  case  with 
things  moral,  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  word  diMcordanet.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  Discord  is  used  for  an 
inherent  or  essential  disharmony,  and 
^MordMnu  for  the  operation  or  mani- 
festation of  it : — 

"While  gennine  revelation  and  lonnd 
philosophy  are  in  perfeet  good  agreement 
with  eaoh  other,  and  with  the  aetnal  era- 
stitntion  of  the  onirene,  the  erron  of  the 
religions  on  the  one  side,  and  the  learned 
on  the  other,  mn  in  contrary  directions ; 
and  the  dUcordiatce  of  these  errors  is  mis- 
taken for  a  di$eord  tilt  the  tmths  on  which 
they  are    severally   grafted."  —  BxsHOP 

HOBBUCT. 


STRIVE.  CoNTBND.  Vn.  Strug- 
otK.     Endeavour. 

To  Strive  (im  SrBirE)  is  the  most 
common  and  generie  of  these  terms. 
It  signifies  simply  to  use  effort,  and 
maybe  regarded  as  the  verb  rrare- 
senting  the  idea  of  the  noun  effort. 
To  mue  an  effort  is  to  strive.  It  may 
express  such  effort  relatively  to,  or 
irrespeetively  of,  any  efforts  of  others  ; 
as,  to  strive  to  gain  an  honest  liyinff, 
or  to  strive  for  a  prize  or  mastery.  It 
commonly  involves  a  desirable  object, 
or  what  is  deemed  so. 

Contend  (Lat.  eontendXnjto  strain, 
to  MnUnd)  denotes  such  effort  as  is 
contravened  by  other  effort.  Hie 
uppermost  idea  in  Strivr  is  effort;  in 
Contend,  competition. 

Vie  (?  A.  S.  lofgan,  to  eonUnd^  or, 
according  to  some,  Fr.  «iim«i\  to  dial* 
Ung^f  a  term  of  g^estera,  Lat.  tn«i- 
tar$)  is,  as  its  derivation  showS|  a  sort 
of  contending;  but  it  does  not  imply, 
as  Contend  does,  the  substantial  ac- 
quisition of  anytning,  but  something 
which  is  indirectly  advantageous,  or 
thought  to  be  so ;.  as,  to  vie  with 
another  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  third 
party ;  or  to  vie  with  others  in  beaoty , 
or  the  exhibition  of  wealth,  grandenr, 
hospitality,  and  so  on.  It  is  capable* 
as  tne  others  are  not,  of  application  to 
inanimate  things;  as  flowers  may  vie. 

Struoolb  (t  A.  S.  ftreoeaii,  to 
ttrtteh)  denotes  such  striving  as  pro- 
ceeds from  necessity,  either  firom  the 
absolute  need  of  the  thing  struggled 
for,  or  firom  the  disproportionof  power 
to  the  means  requisite  for  attaining 
the  object.  Hence  there  is  a  deaoC 
toriness  or  irregularity  in  Struoolx 
which  contrasts  with  a  steadineas  and 
regularity  in  Strive. 

Endeavour  still  preserves,  though 
perhaps  faintly,  the  force  of  its  dm- 
vation  (Fr.  sn  devoir^  to  put  m  duty, 
and  so  act  on  principle).  The  charac- 
teristic idea  of  Endeavour  is  now 
principle,  though  not  necessarily  eon* 
scientious  principle.  To  endeavour  is 
to  strive  to  do  tnat  which  £ills  to  vm 
to  do  under  the  circumstances,  that 
which  bears  a  relation  to  our  dutf. 
wants,  or  requirements.  It  is  a  wotq 
I  of  the  widest  possible  applicatMm. 


[sxrDY] 

EndeftTour  i»  consbtent.  thouglitfuly 
ftnd  prolonged  effort.  We  endeavour 
to  do  a  thing  when  we  combine  with 
effort  a  calculation  of  all  aTailable 
means  which  may  be  broueht  to  bear 
on  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur* 
pose. 

"  The  atafte  that  ctrfvcf  for  liberty,  though 

foiled. 
And  forced  C  abaadoa  what  she  brarely 

■eagfat, 
Deeerrce  at  least  appfa^aee  Unr  her  attemiity 
Aod  pi^  ftnr  her  loes."  CoWPSB. 

To  ConTsiiD  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
simple  sense  of  rigorously  maintain ; 
as,  **  To  contend  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptnres  as  a  rule  of  faith." 
Here,  howerer.  indirect  opposition^ 
at  least,  thourn  not  direct  competi- 
tiouy  is  unpliea.  It  may  be  obserred 
thaty  while  Strive  is  employed  of  sim- 
ple physical  effort  without  any  com- 
petition,  asy  to  strire  to  ascend  a 
precipitous  mountain,  Coimim  is  not 
so  employed,  but  onlr  of  matters  of 
truth,  argument,  and  the  like :  as,  "to 
contend  for  the  fiuth  once  aeliyexed 
to  the  saints." 

"  When  the  wUla  of  dirert  men  prodoee 
•Qch  •ctioQt  M  are  recipruoaUf  reeistant  one 
to  the  other,  thii  ie  called  oontaUioH.''^ 
HOBBS. 

**  We  ajne  ell  embarked  in  one  bottom, 
■ad  have  oar  mntaal  dangen  tOftn^le 
with.**— OiLPOi. 

There  was  in  Old  English  a  noun  vii, 
meaning  a  ehallgngi,  which  is  now 
ciNM>lete. 

ThoB^h  tome  of  the  more  noCent  eUelb 
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max  vie  with  the  Ung  in  aetnaJ  powemioi 
they  fall  rery  short  in  rank  and  in  eertain 
marks  of  respect,  which  the  oollectiTe  body 
hare  agreed  to  pay  the  monarch."— Cook's 
Voyaget. 

The  Old  English  phrase,  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Endeavour,  was  a 
reflexire  rerb,  "to  endeayoor  one's 
self; "  in  Krench,  m  mettrf  en  devoir, 

"  Let  na  SN^etirour  otmelvet  dllifrently  to 
keepe  the  preaenee  of  His  Holy  Bpirit.**— 
Bamdy  far  BogaiUm  Wetk. 

«*  Daily  tndmvotKr  cmndoa  to  follow  the 
blesaed  stepa  of  Hia  moat  holy  life."— Ai^- 
Uih  Prayer  Book,  OoUoctfor  SeoomdSmnday 
after  Batter. 

''That  by  the  graee  of  Ood  they  will 
•rermore  endeavour  themeehet  faithfUly  to 
ebeerre  snoh  things  aa  they  by  their  own 
eoafession  bare  ameated  onto."— /6u^.» 
COn^rmatien  Servico, 


STUBBORN.     Obstinati.     Ih- 

TETERATE. 

These  terms  stand  to  each  other  as 
the  negative  to  the  positive.  To  per- 
sist in  one's  own  ways  of  thought  or 
action,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  or  wishes 
of  others,  is  common  to  both.  But 
an  Obstxnatx  man  will  do  what  he 
has  determined  upon  (Lat,  o6ftsiia<ii^ 
part,  of  D^yaart,  to  be  resobed  on).  A 
Stubborn  man(A.S.  ttdf,  ttybb,  ttub; 
the  stump  of  a  tree)  wiil  not  do  what 
others  would  have  him  do.  Stubborn- 
ness is  an  asinine  exhibition  of  passive 
obstinacy.  A  stubborn  resistance,  ia 
the  secondary  sense,  might  be  shown 
by  the  walls  of  a  castle  against  the 
besiegers ;  an  obstinate  reaistancey  by 
the  defenders. 

"  Tbns  the  main  dlflenlty  !s  answered ; 
bat  there  ia  another  near  aa  ttubborn,  which 
this  solution  likewise  removes."— Waji- 
burton. 

"  Bnt  stnbbomncss  and  ua  obtttHate  dis- 
obedience mnat  be  mastered  with  force  and 
blows ;  for  this  there  is  no  ether  remM^.** 
—Locks,  On  Education, 

Inveterate  (LkL  inviUratuif  part, 
of  inviUhraref  to  heepj'or  a  long  time^  to 
tender  permanent)  unlike  the  others  ia 
not  applied  directly  to  persons  but  to 
qualities.  It  marks  that  which  by 
length  of  time  and  habit  has  taken  ss 
it  were  deep  root,  or  has  become  so 
fixed  ss  to  be  difficult  of  removsJ  or 
eradication.  Customs,  habits,  preiu- 
dices,  feelings,  abuses,  disesses  oe- 
come  inveterate.  Bacon  used  the  term 
in  no  unfavourable  sense  when  he 
spoke  of  an  inveterate  and  received 
opinion." 
"  Heal  the  imeeterate  canker  of  ovr  wonnd.** 


Its  force  now  is  always  unfiivour- 
able. 

STUDY.    Lbarn. 

LxARN  (MS  Lbarnino)  hss  a  two- 
fold sense  which  we  may  call  a  lighter 
,  and  a  graver.  In  its  hghter  sense  it 
means  to  acquire  information  without 
effort,  perhaps  accidentally.  In  its 
graver  to  acquire  with  effort  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  or  principles. 

^unv  (Lat.  illU/tum,  <ie«irff,y].  ttu- 
diay  ttudiet)  always  implies  effort. 
To  studjr  is  to  labour  in  order  to  be- 
come wise,  to  learn  is  so  to  labour 
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with  sttcoesfl.  Quick  mindaoommonly 
leam  easily,  and  are  often  arene  to 
study.  To  atudj  is  a  more  conoen- 
trated  application  of  the  mind,  so 
that  one  can  only  study  one  thing  at  a 
time,  while  one  may  leam  many. 
The  more  one  learns  the  more  one 
knows.  But  unhappily  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  more  one  studies  the 
less  one  seems  to  know.  Some  things 
men  study  without  learning  them, 
and  some  they  leam  without  study. 
Not  those  who  hare  studied  most  are 
most  learned,  hut  those  who  haye 
learned  most.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
study,  but  it  is  only  in  mature  years 
that  we  really  leam,  when  the  mind 
is  formed  to  digest  what  is  committed 
to  the  memory. 

'    STUPID.    Doll. 

Stvpid  (LbA,  atHptdm ;  ititperv,  to  be 
ttupejiedy  amaud^  duU)  denotes  that 
sluggish,  lumpish  character  of  intellect 
whicn  comes  of  natural  want. 

DcLL  (A.  S.  dol,  fooiuk,  tnittaken) 
is  not  quite  the  same.  It  implies 
slowness,  but  not  necessarily  defi- 
ciency or  intellect.  A  boy  apparently 
dull  may  understand  a  subject  well, 
and  retain  it  when  once  he  has  mas- 
tered it.  The  stupid  boy  will  neyer 
grasp  it  at  all.  Dulness  is  the  heayy 
clod,  which  may  be  tilled  and  ferti- 
lized. Stupidity  is  the  hard  rock,  on 
which  nothing  will  grow.  Dulness 
often  sees  surdy  but  slowly.  Stupi- 
dity is  always  gaping  through  a  fog. 
Jlulness  is  at  worst  a  want  of  adequate 
perception.  Stupidity  is  a  mental  in- 
sensateness.  Dulness  belongs  to  the 
proyince  of  knowledge;  stupidity,  to 
•matters  of  the  practiod  understanding 
iin  the  affairs  of  life. 

"Bot  byeaose  that  in  eniminff  I  am 
Tonng,  and  can  vet  bnt  creepe,  this  lewd 
▲  BO  have  I  vat  into  learning ;  for  I  cannot 
pa— en  the  telling  of  three  as  yet ;  and  yf 
tkod  will,  in  thort  time  I  ehall  amend  this 
lewdnesM  in  joyning  of  syllables,  which 
thyng  fur  dumesse  of  witte  I  may  not  in 
three  letters  declare."— Chaucxr,  Testa- 
ment of  Love. 

"  Is  not  your  fether  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  aifiiirs  P  Is  he  not  etupid 
With  age  P  "  Shaksspju.iis. 

SUBJECT.    Object. 

These  terms  are  made  from  different 


[stupid] 


forms  of  the  Lat.  Jilc^,  part.  Jaetut, 
to  catt ;  the  one  beinr  what  is  cast  or 
placed  under^  the  otner  what  is  cast 
or  placed  over  againtt.  The  term 
Object  commonly  represents  ^at 
which  is  perceiyed  by  the  sight-— 
sensible  images  of  things  ;  Subject, 
that  which  the  mind  d^s  with  and 
reflects  upon.  A  shell  lying  upon  the 
beach  is  an  object  of  the  sea-shore. 
When  taken  up  and  obsenred,  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  contemplation  or 
remark.  The  object  when  reflexion 
is  combined  with  obseryation  becomes 
a  subject,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  An  eye  like  his,  to  eateh  the  distaat  soal. 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  Terse  begin  to  tw. 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  eTery  scene  and  subject  it  surreys." 

COWPKB. 

"Philosophically,  obfeet  is  a  term  for 
that  about  which  the  knowing  sutjedt  is 
conTexsaat;  what  the  sehooTmen  have 
atrled  the  materia  eiica  qnam."--8Qi  W. 

UAJCILTOir. 

SUBORDINATE.  Subject.  Sub- 

SERyiENT. 

Subordinate  (Lat  lui,  under,  or- 
dtnatuSf  arranged)  respects  the  station 
and  office  of  one  person  to  another, 
and,  when  employ«l  of  things,  denotes 
an  inferior  relatiye  degree  of  impor- 
tance. In  society  some  act  in  higher, 
others  in  suborduate,  capacities.  A 
man's  integrity  and  honour  are  para- 
mount, his  ease  and  comfort  aubordi- 
nRte,  considerations.  Where  subor- 
dination carries  with  it  submission  or 
obedience,  this  comes  from  the  specific 
nature  of  the  orders  or  grades  as 
being  interrelated. 

Subject  is  amenable  to  power  or 
influence  founded  upon  a  law  of  re- 
lationship natural  or  oonyentional ; 
as,  a  child  is  subject  to  his  parents. 

SuBSERyiENT  (Lat.  fuftsnvirs,  to  be 
subject  to)  bears  reference  to  Uie  {uno- 
motion  of  ends.  One  thing  is  subeer- 
yient  to  another  when  it  hedps  to  bring 
it  about.  One  person  is  subsenrient 
to  another  when  he  allows  himself  to 
be  made  a  tool  of.  The  leading  idea 
in  subordination  is  relatiye  impor- 
tance ;  in  subjection,  relatiye  power ; 
in  subserriencci  relatiye  instrumen- 
tality. 

"  Ood  hath  bestowed,  for  Hit  own  wise 
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reaconi ,  diflSerent  telenti  on  diflbrant  m«D  s 
to  one  man  He  hath  given  ten,  to  another 
only  one.  New,  thie  ntbordinaikm,  in  fiiet, 
perrades  all  the  works  of  Ood/'— Ozlpih. 

"  Erery  man,  being  as  hai  been  ahowed, 
naturally  free,  and  nothing  being  able  to 
pnt  him  into  mbjeetian  to  any  earthly 
power,  bnt  only  hie  own  content,  it  is  to  be 
considered  what  shall  be  understood  to  be 
a  snfflcient  declaration  of  man's  consent  to 
make  him  tvbjeet  to  the  laws  of  any  goyem- 
ment."— Locks. 

SUBORN.    Bribx. 

Of  these,  Bribe  (O.  Fr.  bribe,  a  gifu 
m  ffitee  of  bread)  is  the  simplest  and 
mostoomprehensiTe.  Anyuiing  msj 
be  termed  a  bribe  which  is  g^ven 
with  s  view  to  corrupt  the  oondact  of 
another  in  whatsoerer  station  or  rela- 
tionship. 

Suborn  (Lat.  iHbomdre,  tofumUh, 
to  fumith  tecrttly,  tub^  underf  and 
emarej  to  armnge)  means  primaril7  to 
procure  or  proiride  in  a  fiirtiTe  or 
underbandea  way,  till  it  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  legal  application  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  a  false 
oath.  Tne  idea  of  a  gift  of  value, 
which  is  essential  to  Bribb,  does  not 
belone  to  Suborn.  A  false  witness 
majr  be  suborned  by  any  persuasion 
or  inducement.  He  is  only  bribed 
when  he  receives  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. 

"  Suborruxtum  at  perjnry  is  the  offence  of 
proenring  another  to  take  snch  a  false  oath 
as  constitatee  peijnry  in  the  principaL" — 
Blaokstohk. 

"The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained 
many  severe  injunctions  against  bribery, 
as  well  for  eelUng  a  man^  rote  in  the 
Senato  or  other  public  assembly  as  for  the 
bartering  of  common  justice,  yet,  by  strange 
indulgence  in  mie  instance,  it  tacitly  en- 
couraged this  jpraetice,  allowing  the  maois- 
trato  to  reeeiTe  small  presents,  proTided 
they  did  not  in  the  whole  ezceeda  hun- 
dred crowns  in  the  year."— /bui. 

SUBSIDE.    Abatx. 

These  words,  as  here  compared, 
imply  a  coming  down  £rom  a  prenous 
state :  but  Abate  (Fr.  fUiattrej  to  beat 
down)  refers  to  degrees  of  force  or 
intensi^;  Subside  (Lat.  ni6suflfre,  to 
tit  doum,  to  tettle  down)  to  degrees  of 
quantity,  agitation,  or  commotion. 
To  abate  is  to  diminish  in  force.  To 
subside  is  to  settle  down  either 
materially  or  anslogotisly.  The  wind 


abates.  The  sea  subsides.  The  popu- 
Isr  rsffe  abates.  The  popular  tumult 
subsides.  There  are  oases  in  which 
both  words  would  be  equally  applic- 
able, according  to  the  point  of  yiew 
from  which  we  regarded  the  subject. 
Anger  might  be  said  to  abate  or 
to  subside ;  the  former  in  regard  to 
its  violence,  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  agitation  and  disturbance  of  mind 
which  accompany  it.    {See  Abate.) 

"  It  is  indeed  rery  diiBcuIt  to  eoaeeire 
how  anything  which  was  not  deposited  here 
at  its  creation,  or  brought  here  by  the 
diligence  of  man,  could  find  its  way  to  a 

ElaM  so  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
y  seas  of  immense  extent,  except  the 
hypothesis  which  has  bMu  mentioaed  on 
another  oeeasinn  be  adopted,  and  the  rock 
be  supposed  to  hare  been  left  behind  when 
a  large  traet  of  country  of  which  it  was  pvrt 
nbtuUd  by  some  couTulaion  of  Nature, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  oceaa.''-^ 
Cook's  Voyagee. 

SUFFER.    Bear.    Endure. 

When  SurrsB  (Lat.  tufferre^  ttt6, 
under y  and  ferrty  to  bear)  is  used  as 
an  intransitive  verb,  it  implies  no 
more  than  simply  to  be  in  pain  of 
body  or  mind.  So  to  suflfer  pain 
(transitively)  means  simply  to  fed  it. 

Bear  and  Endure  (A.  S.  b6ran, 
and  Fr.  endurery  Lat.  indurare)  im- 
ply some  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
feelinj^,  when  used  metaphoricallv, 
or  of  moral  pressure.  We  might 
say, ''  My  suffering  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear.  In  its uteraland  jihysical 
sense,  Bear  means  to  receive  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  a  thing, 
whether  in  a  uteral  or  a  metaphorical 
sense,  which  may  be  light  or  heavy, 
punful,  or  not.  Supver,  Bear,  ana 
Endure  have  also  the  secondary  sense 
of  tolerate,  or  sustaining  with  com- 
placency. In  such  cases  Bear  is  the 
common  and  g^eric  term,  and  a  dif- 
ference may  be  noted  between  Supfer 
and  Endure.  **\  cannot  suffer  his 
remarks  to  pass  nnnoticed,"  has  the 
sense  of  allow  or  permit.  ''  I  can- 
not endure  such  conduct,"  has  the 
sense  of  '*  I  cannot  bear  up  under  it. 
It  erieves  me."  We  speak  of  moral 
sntteranoe  and  physical  endurance; 
the  former  is  active,  tbe  latter  pas- 
sive. When  employed  of  moral  sub- 
jects,  as,  for  instance,  the  conduct  of 
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mexiy  SvTFBB  haa  a  mneh  lighter  ibree 
than  Endvrb.  **  I  cannot  Buffer  laoh 
heharioar,"  would  imply  that  the 
flpeaker  had  it  in  hia  power  authori- 
tatirelj  to  stop  it  **  I  eannot  endure 
it."  would  mean  that  ia  ezoeaaiTely 
irinome  or  annojing  to  me.  and  that 
I  ahonld  he  glad  to  he  rid  or  it.  Baxa 
ia  sometimes  to  endure  hecominglj, 
as  En DVRX  is  to  bear  resolutely. 

"  ThoQ  hut  girtn  me  to  poaeii 
Lift  in  MjMir  for  mw:  hj  The*  I  Ure. 
Thoogh  now  to  Death  1  yiald,  mnd  mm  Bis 

dm, 
All  that  of  Mo  caa  die ;  jt,  that  debt 

Thon  wilt  not  leaTo  Me  in  the  k 


graTO, 
Qa  prey,  nor  tufer  My  anipotted  eool 
For  et«r  with  oompCion  there  to  dwdl." 

MlLTOV. 

"From  heneeftnth  let  no  man  tronble 
me,ftir  I  bear  in  mj  body  the  marks  of  the 
LBrd  Jeeat."— At^OM  BibU. 

"And  I  am  rare  it  will  be  no  oomfort  to 
them  in  another  world  that  thej  were  ao- 
eovnted  wits  for  deriding  those  mtoeriee 
whieh  thej  Uiea  ftel  and  nnart  ander  the 
severity  of.  It  will  be  no  miti^on  of 
their  names  that  they  go  langhing  into 
them;  nor  will  they  eiuftrrs  them  the 
better  beeaose  they  would  not  beUere 
them.**— SnuJirGnxBT. 

SUITOR.    LoviR.    Wooer. 

The  Suitor  (Fr.  tuite,  afolbwin^ 
is  the  more  dignified;  Lovbr  (A.  d. 
tuf,  love)  is  the  more  ordinary; 
Wooer  (A.  S.  wgan,  to  rcooy  ff^arru) 
is  the  more  warm  and  eager.  The 
latter  is  confined  to  the  oourtine  of 
the  tender  sex ;  the  former,  not.  we 
hsTe  lorers  of  money,  lorers  of  plea- 
sure, and  suitors  at  court  for  the 
fiiTOurs  of  monarchs. 

"Bat  Cinjras,  who  daily  sres 
A  crowd  of  noble  mxtors  at  his  Imeet, 
Among  so  many  knew  not  whom  to  choose, 
IrreMunts  to  grant,  or  to  reftise." 

DRTDor,  Omd. 

"The  BeTolnticm  showed  them  (the 
Tories)  to  hare  been  in  this  respect  no> 
thins  Dot  a  genoine  eoort  psrtr,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  Kitish  goTem- 
ment,  that  is,  loMTt  of  liberty,  bat  greater 
isofrs  of  monarchy/*— Hums. 

"  Yet  was  she  hitt  and  in  her  conntenance 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemly  fashion. 
Lona  thos  I  woo'd  her  with  dne  o1 


Long 

▼anoe. 
In  hope  nnto  my  pleasnre  to  hare  won. 
Bat  was  as  fhr  at  last  as  when  I  first 

began."  Bpsirsui. 


SULLY.    SozL.    Tarnisb. 

SuLLT  and  Soil  are  both  demed 
from  the  Freneh  lotitiier.  t»  «m/,  dtrly ; 
Lat.  fifdUarVy  U  teoiioie mm  a  p^;  lint 
Soil  is  the  more  oomprehensiTe,  and 
admits  of  a  simply  pnysical  applica- 
tion ;  while  Sullt  is  almost  oonfinsd 
to  the  moral.  We  speak  of  sallying 
brightness  and  purity;  of  soiliac 
cleanliness,  or  the  natural  hue  ana 
condition.  A  soiled  garment.  A 
sullied  reputation. 

Tarnish  (Fr.  ttmtr,  fs  temttlb) 
pointB  not  to  external  disfignrement 
by  the  contact  of  foreign  matter, 
but  to  the  marring  of  the  intrinaio 
oolour  or  brightness.  Dirt  soils  com* 
mon  things.  Impurity  sullies  things 
spotless.  Damp  tamiahes  oolour  or 
urightneas.  Brightness  and  hoooor 
mav  be  sullied,  cleanness  and  virtus 
soiled,  brightness  and  reputation  taf 
nishea. 

"  The  oTeiHlaring  Talbot 
Hath  nUied  all  his  sloss  of  former  honoov 
By  this  nnheedftal,  desperate,  wild  adTon- 
tare.* 


It  maT  he  observed  that,  in  their 
seoonoary  applications.  Tarnish  be- 
longs only  to  the  account  in  which 
hnman  character  is  held;  Soil  and 
Sullt,  to  the  character  itself  as  well, 
by  intrinsic  defilement  or  corruption. 

"  Beside  them  both,  apon  the  toiled  grsai. 
The  dead  eorse  of  an  armed  knight  was 

spread. 
Whose  armour  all  with  Uood  bespriaklsd 

8PX58XR. 


'«  So  lar  as  they  either  want  anythfaig  of 
(original  exaetnees,  or  hare  lost  any  of  their 
first  fireshnen,  and  are,  as  it  were,  (kdsd 
and  tarmithed  by  time,  so  Ihr  are  they  sb* 


SUMMIT.  Top.  Apbx.  Vsrtsz. 

Culmination. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most 
generic  is  Top  (A.  S.  top,  a  bally  a 
tuft  at  iho  top  of  anything ;  Bosworth) 
wnich  is  simply  the  uppermost  poi^ 
tion  of  anything  having  some  cha- 
racter of  yerticauty. 

The  SuMMrr  (Fr.  sommet)  is  the  top 
regarded  as  the  extreme  point  of  ele- 
vation. The  term,  therefore,  is  not 
spplieable  in  other  cases  than  those  in 
which  may  be  recognised  a  gradation 
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of  aMMt     The  rammit  is  the  find 
point  in  a  leries  of  pointf  of  altitude. 

The  Apbx  ^Lat.  dptx)  is  the  sum- 
mit regarded  abstractedly,  that  is  as  the 
highest  point,  but  without  reference  to 
the  ascending  scale  of  altitude  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  divoroe  it;  as. 
t.g.  a  futile  attempt  may  be  illustratea 
by  trying  to  make  a  pyramid  stand 
upon  its  apex. 

The  Vbrtbz  (Lat.  Mrtsr)  is  the 
highest  point  or  pert,  as  the  crown  of 
the  heaa  or  the  highest  part  of  the 
bearena. 

The  CuuimATiON  (  Lat.  eulmgn,  cut- 
mUnii  or  cV/iimsn,  a  tap)  is  the  Tertical 
point  redded  as  the  point  of  con- 
•nmmation  or  arrival.  It  is  to  more- 
ment  what  Vbrtbx  is  to  position. 
Apbx,  Vebtbx,  and  Top  are  physical, 
eioept  by  metaphorical  application. 
Somcrr  and  Culmination  hare  their 
reoogniaed  moral  meanings,  as  the 
summit  of  ambition,  whicn  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  can  rise  or 
aspire,  toe  culminating  point  of  suc- 
cess or  reputation,  which  is  the  point 
of  perfect  attainment  or  honour. 

SUPERSEDE.    Overrule. 

Supersede  (Lat.  fiiperfWerc,  to  tit 
abow,  to  he  tuperior  to)  is  employed 
both  of  persons  and  facts  or  opera- 
tions; Overrule,  only  of  the  will  of 
persons  consciously  exercised.  When 
Che  subject  of  the  verb  Supersede  is  a 
person,  the  object  is  oommonly  a  per- 
son, as  when  one  supersedes  another 
in  an  appointment;  when  a  thing, 
the  object  also  is  commonly  a  thing ; 
as,  **  What  he  has  done  superseM 
the  necessity  of  further  aotion  on  my 
part"  Wliat  is  superseded  is  a  fiu^ 
or  a  person.  What  is  overruled  is  a 
power  or  an  operation,  or  a  person  in 
regard  to  them.  To  overrule  is  to 
bnng  to  psss  by  interference  results 
aot  purposed  or  contemplated  by  the 
Agent.  Hence  to  Supersede  has  oftm 
•  negative^  while  Overrule  has  a 
positive  efiect.  He  who  supersedes, 
causes  that  a  thing  shall  not  oe  done. 
He  who  overrules,  causes  that  it  lUiall 
be  done  in  his  own  way. 

"  It  Mema  neither  decorona  in  Tftpset  to 
Qod»  oor  cooKnioiii  to  r<— on,  tlut  He 
ahoold  do  all  thT*^ST  EUnMslf  imoisdiatslv 
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and  minenloaaly,  Netnrs  boing  qvitsiimr- 
udedt  and  nude  to  lignUy  not£ing.*'--OUD- 

WOETH. 

"  Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  Omaipotont 
From  His  atrongbold  of  hearen  high  orar- 

fided 
And  limited  their  right."  MiLfOV. 

SUPERNATURAL.  Pretbr- 
NATURAL.  Superhuman.  Miracu- 
lous. 

That  is  Supernatural  ^Lat  tupra 
naturam)  which  is  above  tne  order  o£ 
nature ;  that  is  Preternatural  (LaL 
prater  naturom)  which  is  beyond  the 
common  operation  of  nature ;  that  is 
Superhuman  (Lat.  niproy  above^  and 
hidnanut,  human)  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man;  that  is  Miraculous 
(Lat.  mtraeiUumy  a  marvel)  which  is 
connected  with  some  aot  overruling 
the  course  of  nature.  Supbrnatural 
and  Superhuman  are  applicable  to  per- 
sons as  well  as  properties,  powers,  and 
acts.  Prbternatural  and  Miracu- 
lous not  to  persons  but  only  to  the  rest. 
It  is  plain  tnat  all  may  combine  in  the 
same  event  or  transaction.  Thus  to 
raise  the  dead  is  Bupernatural,  as 
being  not  a  fact  of  natural  experienoey 

Eretematural  as  being  the  result  of  no 
nown  powers  of  nature,  superhu* 
man  as  tnat  which  man's  xnowledge 
and  strength  oould  not  effeot,  and 
miraouloua  as  an  astounding  transao- 
tion  modifying  the  axisting  laws  of 
nature  as  Imown  to  us,  or  suspending 
them,  as  introducing  soma  new  law 
over  and  above  them. 

SUPPLY.  FuRNUH.  Provide. 
Administer.    Equip. 

Supply  (LaL  suppiiiv,  to  fill  up)  is, 
literally,  to  fill  up ;  henee,  to  fill  up  a 
deficiency,  or  furnish  what  is  want- 
>  ing.  Henceit  stands  related  to  «anty 
as  ruRNUH  (Fr./oumtr,  to/umi<&^  to 
txM.  What  is  wanting  to  make  athmg 
complete  must  be  supplied.  What  is 
required  for  immeoiate  or  eventual 
use  must  be  furnished.  **  I  want  a 
horse.  My  friend  furnishes  me  with 
one."  **  I  have  lost  my  horse.  Mr 
friend  supplies  me  with  another."  A 
houae  is  ramished,not  supplied^  with 
chairs  and  tables.  A  \mer  is  not 
well  furnished,  but  well  supplied  with 
provisions.   Furnish  does  not  neoe»> 
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nrilj  refer  to  anj  Antecedent  want. 
It  denotes  simply  the  place  readj  for 
use:  as,  *'  His  book-shelves  were 
well  famished  with  books."  Hence 
common  wants  are  said  to  be  supplied. 
Superfluous  luxuries  are  furnished. 
Fortune  furnishes  the  rich  man's  table 
with  delicacies;  while  the  poor  man 
can  hardly  supply  his  family  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

Provide  (Lat.  prbvtdert,  to  tee  be- 
fore one's  ulf,  to  provide)  is  to  furnish 
or  supply  with  care  or  calculation,  as 
against  the  future,  or  so  as  to  secure 
sufficiency  or  proportion  in  the  thing 
provided. 

"  Whj  are  usefU  thinn  good  F  BecaoM 
they  minister  to  the  tupply  of  oar  wants  and 
desires.  Why  is  this  mcp/y  good  P  Because 
it  satisfies  the  miad.  Whj  U  satisfhctioa 
goodP  Here  yoa  most  stop."— SCABOB, 
LigM  of  .Nature, 

'*  His  writinirs  and  his  life^WmrA  abon- 
dant  proob  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
eense." 

*«  The  pleasores  of  a  healthy  infut  are  so 
manifestly  provided  for  by  another,  and  the 
benoTolenee  of  the  provision  is  so  nnqnes- 
tionable,  that  every  child  1  see  at  ito  sport 
alfiirds  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  eri- 
deaee  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the  die- 
poeitioa  which  mreots  it."— Palbt. 

AniiiNisTBa  (  Lat.  ad  and  tninittrare  ; 
manue,  the  hand)  is  to  afford,  give, 
furnisn  or  supply,  but  according  to  a 
rule  and  proportion  of  giving,  and  so 
is  not  employed  but  of  thinn  subject 
to  human  arrangement  and  control. 
It  is  more  than  to  dispense,  for  it  is  to 
dispense  with  discretion  and  manage- 
ment. We  may  supply,  furnish,  or 
dispense  by  a  single  act  and  on  a  single 
occasion,  but  we  administer  by  a  series 
of  acts  and  in  the  continuous  discharge 
of  official  duty. 

Equip  (connected  with  skiff  and 
ffttp)  is  to  fit  out  with  what  is  required 
for  action.  Men  are  equipped  for  a 
journey  or  expedition  when  they  are 
supplied  with  all  that  they  can  require 
for  it.  Ships  are  equipped  when  thev 
are  manned,  riggea,  provisioned, 
armed,  and  the  like,  and  troops  when 
they  are  provided  with  all  necessaries 
for  active  service.  The  form  of  the 
word  Equip  and  the  modem  use  of 
equipage  tempt  a  confusion  with  the 
Latin  eyuta,  a  heret. 


"Then  well  eqmppedtk  rapid  bukpreparcd.* 

Hooxx. 

'*  For  forms  of  goTemment  let  fiwis  eeotest. 
That  which  is  best  admuuUered  2s  best." 

POPB. 

SUPPORT.    Sustain. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  so  as  to  pre- 
vent from  falling  is  common  to  these 
terms. 

Support  (Lat.  supportarOy  to  cary 
ttwta/)  is  applicable  to  anything  snpef- 
.imposed,  whether  heavy  or  light. 

Sustain  (Lat.  ftut^nav,  to  uphold) 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  weight  in 
the  thing  sustained.  Sustain  implies 
also  greater oontinuanoe  thanSuppoBT. 
Support,  as  regards  persons,  conveys 
the  idea  of  help,  which  is  foreign  to 
Sustain.  So  we  might  say,  *'  The  sup- 
port  which  you  render  me  will  enable 
me  to  sustain  my  many  heavy  losses." 
To  sustain  is  often  a  more  complex 
matter  than  to  support.  Common 
food,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
.is  sufficient  to  support  life.  When 
the  body  is  in  the  last  atage  of  eX' 
haustion,  it  will  require  extraordinavT 
skill  and  care  to  euttain  life.  Both 
are  used  in  secondary  senses.  Thus 
we  may  support  a  resolution  by 
simply  voting  for  it.  It  is  a  harder 
matter  to  sustain  an  argument  in  its 
favour. 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mysterious,  fur  all  things  are  mysterious, 
bat  whether  the  mystery  be  siipported  by 
eTidenee."— OiLPlH. 

"  He  is  not  Creator  only  enee,  but  per- 
petual Creator,  being  the  mtteiner  Mid 
preserrer  of  the  whole  nniTene."— Watxb- 

LAND. 

SURFACE.    SoPBRPiciBS. 

These,  which  are  the  same  word, 
the  latter  being  Latin,  the  fonner  a 
French  modification  of  it,  diflcr  as 
the  more  common  from  the  scientific. 
The  SuPBBPiciBs  is  the  sciendfic  sur- 
fiice.  The  Subpacb  is  the  popular 
superficies.  A  surface  is  of  such  or 
such  a  colour,  smooth  or  rough.  A 
superficies  is  plane,  and  contains  sudk 
or  such  extent. 

SURPRISE.  Astondhmxnt. 

CONSTCBNATION. 

Both  these  terms  express  feelings 
which  arise  firom  that  wnich  happen* 


[symmetry]  DI80BIMINATED. 

unezpectedlj.    They  differ  in  mode 
tnd  in  degree. 

We  are  Surprised  (Fr.  turprii,  tur» 
prendre f  Lat.  tuptr.  prehendire,  0cime 
upon  tuddenUf)  if  tnat  happens  which 
we  did  not  anticipate,  or  that  does 
not  happen  which  we  did.    Surprise 
thus  contradicts  calculation  or  expec- 
tation.    A  greater  degree  of  nnac- 
countableness  in   the  cause,  or   of 
importance  in  the  effect,  raises  the 
surprise    into    Astonishment    (Old 
Fr.  estonneTf  Mod.  Fr.  £tonner).    We 
are  surprised  at  what  was  unexpected. 
We  are  astonished  at  what  is  above 
our  comprehension.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  a  person  in  the  house  whom 
we  thougnt  had  gone  out.    We  are 
astonished  at  meeting  one  whom  we 
had  thought  to  be  in  a  distant  land  or 
dead.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  light 
and  pleasant  surprise.    Astonishment 
is  no  light  thing — ^in  short,  astonish- 
ment is  extreme  surprise  mixed  with 
fear,   admiration^  or  some   emotion 
which  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence.    The  singular  surprises^  the 
marrellous  astonishes.    You  are  sur- 
prised by  the  delicacy  of  a  work,  as- 
tonished at  the  grandeur  of  a  piece  of 
architecture ;     cleyemess    surprises, 
^nius  astonishes.    Surprise  is  more 
m  the  senses  and  ma/  pass  away 
quickly,  astonishment  is  more  in  the 
reason,  and  may  even  increase  by  re- 
flexion. We  are  to/cen  by  surprise.  We 
are  ttruek  with  astonishment.  We  are 
not  surprised  by  what  we  expected, 
nor  astonished  by  what  we  are  (ami- 
liar  with.    Astonishment  is  more  in 
the  senses,  and  oomes  of  things  blam- 
able  or  uncongenial.    Surprise  is  in 
the  mind,  and  comes  of  things  extra- 
ordinary. 

Consternation  (Lat.  eonsternarey  to 
throw  into  eotifusionf  to  ditmay)  is  more 
in  the  heart  and  comes  of  things  dis- 
tressing. The  first  of  these  words  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  neutral  sense,  the 
second  equally  in  a  bad  or  good,  the 
thrd  in  a  bad.  The  unexpected  sur- 
prises, that  which  surprises  by  iu 
greatness,  astonishes,  that  which  oyer- 
whelmi,  Uirowsus  into  consternation. 
We  are  surprised  suddenly,  but  some 
degree  of  reflexion  upon  a  tldng  is  ne- 
cessary to  astonishment.  Silly  persons 
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and  children  are  easily  surprised,  those 
only  who  are  capable  of  weighing  cir- 
cumstances are  astonished.  Consterna- 
tion is  produced  by  ayery  grievous  as- 
tonishment which  finds  us  unprepared 
and  powerless  to  act. 

"  The  ship  ttmek.  The  shock  threw  na 
all  into  the  utmost  otrnffematum.'*— Coox's 
Voyoffet. 

**  Whatever  presents  itself  in  %  sudden 
end  nnexpeeted  manner  has,  in  most  eases, 
%  mneh  greater  effect  upon  ns  than  snbjeeta 
of  verj  snperior  importance  for  which  we 
have  been  gradoally  prepared.  Thit  more 
sndden,  that  is,  the  greater  the  improbabi- 
lity of  its  appearing  at  that  instant,  and  the 
more  nnexpeeted,  that  is,  the  gratter  dis- 
taooe  the  train  of  thought  was  firom  the 
expectancy,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  first 
percnesion ;  and  this  circnmstanoe  will  ffiTe 
peculiar  energy  to  the  exciting  cause,  what- 
ever ita  peoiuiar  complexion  may  be.  A 
strong  impolse  is  given  by  the  very  mode 
of  its  appearance  prerions  to  our  being  able 
to  aoanire  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  natnre. 
This  unpnlse  is  the  emotion  we  term  Mr- 
priss:"— CoOAN. 

**  AMkmiakmienIt  la  that  state  of  the  soni  in 
which  all  its  motions  are  suspended  with 
some  degree  of  horror." — ^Bubxs. 

SWELL.    Heave. 

To  SwELL^(A.  S.  ticeUan)  is  to  di- 
late so  as  to  exhibit  increased  bulk  or 
sur&ce.  It  is  indefinite  as  to  scale  or 
degree.  The  oeean  swellSy  and  some- 
times the  little  finger. 

To  Heave  (A.  S.  keftfren,  to  lift, 
hmM)  neoesiarily  implies  a  scale  of 
magnitude  and  more  accelerated  mo- 
tion. The  waves  of  the  ocean  heave 
and  swell.  They  heave  as  they  are 
bodily  thrown  upwards ;  they  swell, 
as  by  that  means  a  greater  soperfioies 
belongs  to  each  wave.  The  bosom 
strofln^Ung  with  emotion  heaves,  and 
sweUs  as  a  consequence  of  the  oeav- 
iag. 

"  Thoush  the  waters  thereof  rage  and 
tmtU,  and  though  the  mountains  shake  at 
the  tempest  of  the  same."— £^iuA  Pnimt. 

"Back  to th 

tr«in»  ^      , 

Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plam. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Oeean 

roars, 
lad  h»aee$  huge  surges  to  the  trembliag 

shores.**  FoPB,  ifswir. 


iblyroQ'd  the  thronging 


SYMMETRY.    PaoFoaTioN. 
pROPORTXOir  iue  Proportion)  it 
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ftTKOKTMS 


[STST£M] 


that  abstnct  rabtion  in  dimenBioniL 

of  which  SymII STAY  (Gr.  rvfAfMXfia) 

Ib  an  external  manifestatioii.  Both 
dtsaote  a  due  and  hannonioua  admea- 
•arement  of  the  parte  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole ;  though  Proportiom 
means  also  this  relation,  without  of 
neoeesitj  implying  that  it  ia  harmo- 
nious, and  applies  also  to  namhers  as 
well  as  magnitude :  while  Symmbtry 
is  only  employed  of  the  latter.  Sym- 
metry is  narmoniouB  proportion  in 
stractore  or  eonstmetion.  It  is  the 
graceful  conformity  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  or  the  members  to  the  body. 
Symmetry  is  artiBtically  of  two  lands 
— respectiYe  and  uniform.  In  the 
former,  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other;  in  the  latter,  the  same 
balance  co-ordinates  the  whole.  It  is 
of  the  former  that  mention  seems  to  be 
made  in  the  following : — 


at 


Symmetry  sad  pr»porfwH  eoatrilmta 

Sty  to  order,  be«aiu<  the  oa»  giTet 
tch  to  th«  ej9  by  amkbling  it  to  t^ke 
.ects  by  pain,  aad  the  other  nnoothi 
the  puuge  OTer  them  bj  matiaal  depen- 
deoeo  of  parti."— Skabch,  Light  of  No- 

SYSTEM.    Mbtuod. 

Systsm  (Gr.  vumfAmf  an  organiud 
whoU)  regards  fixed  subjtcU  which 
hare  rational  dependence  or  con- 
nexion. 

MxTKOD  (Gr.  /ui0eSi»c,  tekuHJic  in- 

S\ury,  mgthod)  regards  fixed  pr$eattt, 
ystem  is  logical  or  scientific  colloca- 
tioB.  Method  is  logical  or  scientific 
procedure.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  mode 
of  procedure  maybe  itself  harmonised, 
Systsm  is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
Mkthoo.  Wesometimessay, ''to  go 
systematically  to  work,"  meaning 
methodically.  Method  lays  down 
rules  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  the 
way  which  leads  to  system.  ''AH 
method."  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, "  is  a 
rational  progress — a  progress  toward 
an  end.''  When  Watte  says,  **  The 
best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to 
beein  with  a  regular  system^  or  a  short 
ana  plain  scheme  of  that  science  well 
drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass,"  he 
is  reoommending  a  method. 


T. 


TACIT.    Sn-EHT.    Impucit. 

Tacit  (Lat.  UkOus^tiUnt,  Ueen^U 
b€  mute)  is  employed  only  of  things 
abstract^  as,  a  tacit  consent,  agreement, 
recognition. 

SiLBNT  (Lat.  parL  Meniem^  from 
Mire,  to  be  sUent)  charaoteriaes  either 
persona  or  things  as  opposed  in  the 
former  case  fo  talkatiTe  or  talking, 
and  in  the  latter  to  noisy  or  aoonding. 

"Fziendah^H  when  striet,  coiiiprshcadea 
tacit  ecreameiit  and  eoreoaiit  between 
thoae  who  enter  into  it,  to  look  upon  the 
coneeme  of  each  other  in  a  great  meaavie 
as  their  own-^—SscKKR. 

Silence  may  hare  the  effect  of  affirma- 
tion and  consent,  or  the  opposite.  In 
the  one  case,  it  would  be  equiralent 
to  tacit  assent ;  in  the  other  to  tacit 
denial.  It  has  the  latter  effect  in  the 
foUowing : — 

"What  the  oompilers  reeommeadad 
ehieflj  to  onr  fiuth,  he  tileiUly  paaeea  over, 
and  instead  of  recommending  the  same 
doetrlne»  seems  to  throw  it  quite  onL**— 
Watjbrlaiii). 

Impucit  (Lat.  implUKtue,  part,  of 
inmttearey  to  involve)  expreases  that 
which  haa  force  by  virtue  of  being 
contained  in  something  else,  and  is 
opposed  to  dereloped  or  expressed. 
That  which  is  tacit  may  have  a  nega- 
tive ibroe,  and  depend  upon  what  is 
notidone  or  said.  That  which  is  im- 
plicit has  a  positive  chough  indirect 
force  by  virtue  of  what  is  said  or  done. 
iMPUcrr  is  a  term  which  belongs  to 
statements  of  troth  or  fact;  TAcrr,  to 
the  rdations,  intercourse,  and  dealings 
of  men ;  an  implicit  assertion,  a  tacit 
understanding. 

"  Which  (fiftith)  they  Kenerally  tonght, 
coDsistad  in  an  implicit  bolieTing  whatever 
the  Ghnrch  propowd,  withoat  any  explicit 
knowledge  of  particnlars."— Burmxt. 

TACITURNITY.    Silsncb. 

As  at  present  employed,  Silewce  is 
more  general  and  less  specifically  ex- 
pressive than  TAcrrvRNiTY  (seeahove), 

SiLXNCR  may  be  occasional  or  ha- 
bitual. 

TAcrruRKmr  (Lat  taeiturnXtatem) 
is  habitual.    A  man  may  be  at  once 


[tally] 
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talkatiTe  and  silent;  but  he  otnnot 
be  At  once  taUcttire  and  taoitum.  He 
is  silent  who  does  not  speak.  He  is 
tadtnm  who  riiuns  to  speak. 

"  Here,  I  hare  mid,  at  lemit  I  ihould  pos- 


The  Doet't  treasure,  tiUftcB,  and  indulge 
Thtfoxeaias  of  fiuiejr,  tranquil  and  seenre." 

OOWPXB. 

"Let  it,  howsrer,  be  remembered  bjr 
thoee  who  bring  snch  ioetanoeo  in  their  own 
Jnatification,  that  the  canse  of  Addieon'i 
tadttmUty  wae  a  natural  diAdence  in  the 
eompaay  of  itnuigera."— Khoz»  Eaa^, 

We  may  infer  from  sach  a  saying^  as 
the  abore,  that  tacitumitj  may  spring 
from  other  causes  besides  constitu- 
tional temperament.  E^en  a  talkative 
person  would  be  taciturn  on  any  oc- 
casion on  which  he  imposed  a  certain 
decree  of  silence  upon  himself;  but 
this  is  a  limited  use  of  the  term  Taci- 

TUHIflTY. 

TALISMAN.    Amulet. 

The  Tausm AN  (Ar.  ulum)  difiers 
firam  the  Amux^bt  ^L.  Lat.  amuietiMi, 
Ar.  hamalet)  in  bemg  something  not 
neoessarily  worn  upon  the  person.  A 
rmg  or  a  staff  may  be  a  talisman,  if  a 
diTinity,  a  senie,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician 
be  said  to  hare  oonseerated  it.  The 
amulet  iscommonlr  suspended  round 
the  neck  or  sewed,  in  Uie  garments, 
and  inseparably  accompanies  the  in- 
diTidual.  The  talisman  has  greater 
powers,  is  a  more  potent  diarm,  than 
the  amulet.  The  amulet  is  defensire. 
Itis  supposed  to  preserve  from  danger, 
sickness,  death.  The  talisman  is  more 
actire.  It  works  windinrs,  is  powerful 
against  others,  transports  from  place 
to  place,  or  renders  mrisible.  Amu- 
lets belong  to  the  region  of  history 
and  fact,  at  least  in  part,  ♦*li«m>nf 
are  purely  ideal  and  magical.  Amulets 
are  commonlir  oertam  leoogniaed 
articles,  as  witn  the  Arabs  a  ▼erse  of 
the  Koran  on  a  slip  of  parchment. 
Anything  may  become  a  tiuisman. 

TALLY.    CoRREsPOifn.     Match. 

Tally  is  from  the  French  taiUerf  to 
cut.  The  old  tally  was  a  cut  or 
notched  stick  kept  bjr  the  purchaser, 
answering  to  ano^er  in  the  possession 
of  the  seller ;  a  mode  of  keeping  ac* 
counts  anterior  to  the  common  use  of 


writing.  Hence,  metaphorically,  one 
thing  IS  said  to  tally  with  another 
where  a  certain  agreement  exists  be- 
tween them,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  Agreeably  to  its  deriyationy 
Tally  expresses  that  kind  of  corre- 
spondence which  has  the  nature  of 
eridence.  A  tally  is  evidential  agree- 
ment. Such  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
things  as  amounts  to  a  probability  or 
proof  of  some  proposition  stated  rela- 
tive to  one  of  toe  two.  Evidence 
which  goes  to  substantiate  in  one 
shape  what  independent  evidence 
substantiates  in  another  shape,  is  said 
to  tally.  So,  for  instance,  an  act  of  an 
individual  may  tally  with  what  one 
has  heard  of  his  character  and  habits 
generaUy,  and  so  goes  to  confirm  that 
account. 

"  Then  the  mention  of  the  Sacrament  as 
taken  in  the  antelncan  meetinge  taliiti 
exactly  with  Tertnllian's  aooount  ef  the 
Eaeharbt."— Watxhlahd. 

Correspond  (Lat.  con^^  iogethtr^ 
and  respondertf  to  answer)  is  a  wider 
term,  including  the  sense  of  Tally.  It 
expresses  adaptation  in  design  and 
use ;  congruity  or  harmony  of  appear- 
ance, character,  arrangement,  state- 
ment, description,  and  the  like.  It 
expresses  agreement  of  the  most  re- 
mote kind,  as  where  actions  sre  said 
to  correspond  with  professions,  or 
the  contrsjry,  or  results  with  expect»> 
tions. 

Match  (A.  S.  nuseeay  a  matej  one  of 
the  same  make)  is  confined  to  physical 
objects  and  facts,  and  is  not  applic- 
able  to  inference^  drawn  from  the 
latter.  One  colour  matches  another 
(in  nature  and  appearance).  One 
man  matches  anotner  (in  skill  or 
strength).  To  mateh  is  to  produce  as 
similar  or  equal;  or,  intransitively,  to 
show  one's  self  or  itself  as  such.  Ideas, 
for  instance,  tally  with  descriptions, 
or  oorrespond  to  one  another;  but 
they  never  matoh.  On  the  other 
band,  we  might  say,  "It  would  hm 
difficult  to  match  such  villainy ;  " 
that  is,  to  place  a  similar  instance  of 
fact  by  the  side  of  it. 

"Each  object  must  be  flaed  in  the  das 

plaee. 
And  dilfcring  parts   hare  eorre^tcmdim^ 

grace; 
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[task] 


Till,  b7  »  rnrioai  ut  diapofed.  w«  find 
One  pmeet  whole,  of  all  the  piece*  joined.** 

Dbtdeh. 

**  No  hietorjr  or  ftntiqalty  can  match  his 
p^Iiciee  or  hi*  conduct.'* — 80UTB. 

TASK.    Worn. 

Task  (Old  Fr.  tatche^  mod.  of  which 
tdehe,  a  task)  is  to  Work  (A.S.  weorc) 
as  the  specific  to  the  general.  A  task 
is  a  definite  amount  of  labour,  mental 
or  physical,  imposed  by  another,  or 
self-imposed.  Work  in  some  form 
falls  to  all,  and  to  every  man  every 
day.  A  task  &1Ib  to  him  specifically 
and  occasionally.  A  series  of  minor 
tasks  may  make  ap  the  work  of  the 
day. 

«*  Due  to  be  wiie,  begin ;  for  once  began, 
Yoor  toMk  ia  easy ;  half  the  ioor4  is  done.  * 

FSLASCia,  Horace. 

TASTE.    Tact. 

These  stand  to  each  other  as  percep- 
tion and  diacrimination  to  treatment 
and  management. 

Tastb  (Old  Fr.  tatter)  is  nice  per- 
oeption,  the  lacutty  of  discerning 
beauty  and  excellence,  especially  ia 
art  and  manners. 

Tact  (Lat.  tocttu,  touch)  is  delicacy 
and  sensibility  in  the  special  point  of 
dealing  with  others,  according  to  the 
Tariety  of  human  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. Hence,  tact  is  the  prac- 
tical application  of  taste  in  the  alffiiirs 
of  life.  Bnt  taste  only  discriminates 
ezoellenoe ;  tact  is  subtle,  deals  with 
conflicting  varieties  of  temper  in  per- 
sons, and  sagaeioualy  reco^izes  the 
most  politic  and  effective  Ime  of  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  and  the  case.  It  is  possible  to 
nave  the  most  delicate  taste  without 
tact.  In  such  a  case,  the  man  of  taste 
would  be  merely  offended  by  the  un- 
toward character  of  a  transaction  or 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  without  having 
the  practical  skill  to  adjust  it.  Taste 
sees  the  harmonv  and  disharmony  of 
things.  Tact  deals  with  inharmonious 
elements  in  human  character  and  con- 
duct, and  accommodates  them  to  its 
own  ends.  Thus  tact  involves  taste, 
though  taste  does  not  of  necessity  in* 
volvetact. 


Flavour.      Reusb. 


TASTE. 
Savour. 

Of  these,  Tastb  (Old  Fr.  tatttr. 
Mod.  tdter,  to  touch  or  feel)  is  the 
most  generic  and  indefinite,  denoting, 
generallv,  the  fiiculty  or  the  feeling 
excited  by  the  application  of  certain 
substances  to  the  tongue.  It  may  be 
pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  neutral. 

Flavour  (Low  Lat.^dvdreiii,  a  yeU 
low  hue*  but  possibly  the  meaning  of 
flavour  nas  been  modified  by  O.  Fr. 
flairer^  to  exhale  an  odour j  Lat./m- 
gnire :  Skrat,  £tym.  Diet,)  is  predomi- 
nating, peculiar,  or  dUttinetine  taste, 
and  IS  sometimes  extended  to  com- 
prise the  meaning  of  distinctive  odour 
as  well  as  taste,  in  consonance  with 
the  Latin  fragrare,  to  be  fragromt. 
There  is  a  certain  taste  common  to  all 
apples,  and  a  certain  flavour  belong- 
ing to  specific  kinds. 

Relish  (Fr.  re*,  Ueher,  to  lick  agmn) 
is  the  continued  enjojrment  of  the  taste, 
and  is  sometimes  an  artificial  flavour, 
or,  at  least,  artificially  employed.  It 
may  be  a  flavour  introduced  as  oeow- 
lorv  to  another,  or  a  stimulant  to  it. 
Flavour  is  either  naturally  inherent, 
or  artificially  imparted,  aud  in  either 
case  is  inherent  in  the  substance  it- 
self. Relish  is  used  analogously  of 
the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure. 

Savour  (Lat.  itfporsm,  from  wp^y 
to  taett  or  eavour)  is,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, of  less  common  use,  designating 
that  which  tastes  as  well  as  smells. 
The  term  Savour  is,  however,  very 
commonly  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense,  to  which  it  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  tnan's 
actions  savour  of  vanity,  that  is,  betray 
indications  of  it.  The  savour  is  to  the 
flavour  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
character  to  the  character  itself. 

'« The  orvan  of  taetc  ia  the  tongue  and 
palate ;  bodiea  that  emit  light,  aonnda,  and 
amella  are  aeen,  heard,  and  amelt  at  a  dia- 
tanre ;  bnt  bodiea  are  not  taated  bnt  by 
immediate  applioadon  to  the  organ ;  for  tiu 
OUT  meat  touch  onr  tongnea  or  palates  we 
taate  it  not,  how  near  soever  ic  be.**-* 
Locks. 

"Had  there  been  a  taate  in  water,  be  It 
what  it  might,  it  wonld  have  infected 
eTerythiag  we  eat  or  drink  with  an  impor- 
tonate  repetitioa  of  the  aame  yfovovr.*— 
Paijet. 


[tax] 


DISCBIHINATED. 
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"Oo  whither  Fate  and  Inolination  strong 
Leads  thee;  I  thall  not  leg  behind,  nor  €tt 
The  way;  thon  leading,  siich  a  icent  I 

draw 
Of  eamage,  prey  innumerable,  and  tafte 
The  mvour  of  death  from  all  things  there 

that  lire."  Miltox. 

"  On  whieh  with  eager  appetite  thej  dine ; 
A  saronry  bit  that  serTed  to  relish  wine." 

Dbysut,  Ovid. 

TAUNT.    Reproach. 

A  Taunt  (Fr.  taneerf  to  rtbukiy 
Low  Lat.  Untiaref  sscontenttarty  from 
contendere)  is  a  species  of  Reproach, 
inTolyinjf  severity  and  insult.  Re- 
proach IS  dictated,  commonly,  by  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  or  of  wrong 
received  or  exhibited  towards  anotber, 
or  of  wrong  done  in  any  way.  Taunt 
involves  a  desire  to  annoy,  as  by  con- 
temptuonsness,  provocation,  or  sar- 
casm. We  may  renroacb  unselfisbly. 
Taunt  is  alWays  selfish,  and  is  a  kind 
of  derision.  Strictly  speaking,  no- 
thing is  a  reproacb  to  a  man  baf  bis 
own  actions;  out  we  sometimes  taant 
others  with  tbe  meanness  of  their 
birth.  Hence  the  common  retort  tbat 
what  one  ia  taunted  witb  is  no  re- 
proacb. 

**  Being  tauniedhj  the  wavthat  he  (John 
DaTiea)  was  a  Papist,  he  denied  not  bat  that 
ia  Ozon  he  was  tnstrneted  in  the  Bomish 
religion  by  his  tutor,  and  eonflrmed  ia  the 
same  by  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  while  he  was  in  the  Irif^ 
wars."— Wood,  Athentt  Oxon, 


** 


Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  ho- 
nour, 

I  thouc[bt  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputa- 
tion 

For  that  he  knew  you  might  reproach  your 
life. 

And  ohoke  your  good  to  come." 


TAUTOLOGY.    RspBTmoN. 

Tautology  (Gr.  tavtoXsj^mi,  ti  avt^. 
tavrrif  the  lame  tfctftf,  and  Xiytny  to  toy) 
is  vam  and  Ticious  nspsTrnoN  (Lat. 
refKihey  to  repeat).  Repetition  is 
g[eneric ;  tautoiogr,  specific.  Repeti- 
tion may  be  needless  and  fiiulty,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  and  emphatic. 
"  That  is  truly  ana  really  tautology 
where  tbe  same  thing  is  repeated, 
though  under  never  so  mucb  variety 
of  expression."  And  tbis  variety  of 
expression  is  necessary  to  the  term, 
for  mere  repetition  of  Uie  same  words 


or  pbrases  is  not  in  itself  tautology, 
but  tiresome  repetition  or  reiteration* 
Yet  Warburton  says : 

"A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  dif- 
ferent words,  is  called  a  pleonasm,  but  when 
ia  the  same  words,  as  ft  is  in  the  text  in 
question,  if  there  be  any  repetitien  at  all,  it 
is  then  a  tautology." 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  com- 

E rises  botb  forces  of  the  woro,  when 
e  says  tbat  tautology  is  **  a  repeti- 
tion, or  repeated  use  of  the  same 
words,  or  words  of  the  same  or  equi- 
valent sienification."  And  tbis,  per- 
bapsy  is  ue  best. 

TAX.  Assessmknt.  Impost.  Ratf. 
Duty.  Custom.  Dub.  Tribute. 
Toll.    Charob.    Lbvt. 

All  tbese  terms  denote  payments  in 
some  form  or  anotber,  maae  by  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  by  sub- 
jects to  those  who  exercise  power  and 
authority  over  them. 

Tax  (Fr.  taxer,  Lat.  toxSre,  to  value) 
is  tbe  most  generic,  and  so  admits  very 
readily  of  a  secondary  application ;  as, 
a  tax  upon  com,  and  a  tax  upon  pa- 
tience. It  denotes  no  more  tban  a 
compulsory  payment  according  to  an 
estimate,  commonly  in  money,  and  for 
defraying  tbe  general  or  any  specific 
expenses  of  the  ruling  bo<ly,  as,  an 
education  tax. 

*'A  fkrmer  of  taxes  is  of  all  credit<»s 
prorerbially  the  most  rapacious.**— MacaU- 
LAT. 

Assessment  (Lat.  atitdtre,  part,  as- 
tessuSy  to  sit  btf  or  near,  as  asseswr)  is  a 
valuation  ot  property  or  profits  for 
the  purpose  or  taxation,  or  the  specific 
sum  so  raised.  It  is  made  bv  autbo* 
rized  persons  according  to  tbeir  dis- 
cretion, as  distinguished  from  a  fixed 
sum  demanded  by  law. 

"  la  the  beginning  of  the  ciril  wan  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  hitter  having  no  other  sufficient 
lerenQe  to  support  themselves  and  their 
aieasuxes,  tntrodneed  the  praetioe  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  assesemente  of  a  spe- 
eifle  sum  upon  the  several  counties  uf  the 
kingdom."~Bi.AOXffroirx. 

Tbe  Impost  (Fr.  impost,  Lat.  im* 
ponere^  imp}Mtus,  to  impose)  is  a  term 
of  wide  signification,  comprising 
state-enforced  payments,  botb  of 
money  and  in  kind. 
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[tedious] 


"  Tnde  wm  reatnined,  or  the  priritoge 
irnnted  on  the  paTinent  of  tolls,  MHageo, 
poitR|[iet,  pontiigM,  and  innmnenkble  otner 
rezattoas  impofU,  of  whioh  onlr  the  bar- 
b»roiu  nnd  almost  vninteUigiole  names 
■nbsut  at  this  dmj/'^BlTBXX, 

Ratbs  (Lat.  rdtutf  nehontd)  vn 

pftjments  upon  taaeflsed  propertj  or 

Bupplieiy  and  are  now  oonnnei  to  the 

■mailer   local  taxei  of  parishes  or 

local  districts^  as,  rates  for  the  relief 

of  the  poor,  upon  water,  gas,  houses, 

highways.    We  do  not  s^ak  of  rates 

upon  land  or  commodities. 

"  I  coUeet  ont  of  the  Abbaj  Booke  of 
Barton  that  zx  one  wen  ratable  at  two 
marks  of  siWer."— Camdeh. 

Duty  (O.  Fr.  deuy  owMt,  Lat.  de- 
hire,  to  oum\  literally,  that  which  is 
given  as  a  due  or  debt,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  tax  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  ana  consumption  of 
gooos,  as  Custom  (O.  Fr.  coftume — 
with  intermediate  changes — ^from  Lat. 
€onniettMfYfi€m)  is  upon  the  same  in 
reference  to  importation  and  exporta- 
tion onlj,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Custom  House,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  on  exeiMtabk 
goods.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  term 
I)uTY  is  familiar  enough.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  term  was  used  to 
mean  thajt  which  was  fairly  due  to 
individuaLB. 

"  When  thon  reoeiyest  moner  for  thr 
labonr  or  ware,  thou  receWest  thy  doty. 

Or,  more  legally — 

"  The  man  shall  giTe  vnto  the  woman  a 
ring,  lajing  the  same  npon  the  book,  with 
the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and 
elerk/'~.£^2MA  Rubric. 

Dub  {»b9  Duty)  differs  slightly 
from  Duty  in  denoting  what  munici- 
palities, companies,  or  priTate  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  claim  on  the 
ground  of  certain  authority,  office, 
occupation,  or  specific  rights ;  as,  tiie 
port  dues  paid  oy  ships  on  entering  a 
nsrbour;  or  church  dues  for  religious 
■enrices,  now  called  often  '^  fees,"  as 
of  old  "duties." 

Tribute  (Lat.  trUnCtrt,  tortus,  and 
that  from  tHf6uj,  from  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  voting  money  by  tribet)  is 
enforced  and  aroitrary  payment  of  a 
governor  upon  subjects,  or  of  a 
government  upon  a  province,  espe* 


cially  when  snbjiu^ated  in  war.  Tai- 
BUTS  lends  itself  more  readily  thu 
any  other  of  these  terms  to  the  secon- 
dary meaninff  of  a  deferential  ofier- 
ing,  and  in  this  sense  loses  all  charso- 
ter  of  oompulsoriness,  and,  indeed, 
denotes  a  voiuntery  ofiering. 

"  As   sneh  we   loved,    admired,   alsnost 

adored, 
Qave  all  the  tribute  mortals  eoald  allbard.'* 

DBYDBir. 

Toll  (A.  S.  td/,  tnbuU,  tax)  meant, 
anciently,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  within  the  bounds  of  a 
manor;  afterwards,  more  generally, 
a  tax  upon  any  liberty  or  privilege, 
and,  at  present  especially,  for  that 
of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  along  a 
hS^nway,  or  of  vending  goods  in  a 
fair  or  market. 

Charge  (0.  F.  chargtrj  to  load)  is 
now  commonly  restricted  to  payments 
on  land  or  incomes  accruing  from 
land  in  rental ;  as  a  rent-charge. 

Levy  (Fr.  («urr,  to  fw«)  is  the 
most  widely  applicable  term  of  all, 
being  employed  of  taxes,  tolls,  tri- 
butes, contributions,  fines,  and  troops. 

TEDIOUS.    Irksome. 

Irksome  is  from  the  Old  Engliflh 
verb  to  irk,  meaning  to  tirt  and  to  6e- 
eom$  tirod.  Compare  the  Lat.  nrgert^ 
to  wrge.  and  perhaps  the  word  work. 
So  Shakespeare : 

'<  To  see  this  sight,  it  irk$  my  rery  sool." 

Tedious,  from  the  Latin  tetdium 
(i0sar«fMu,  loathing) f  denotes  weari- 
ness caused  by  time.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  done  makes  it  irksome. 
The  time  taken  up  in  doing  it  makes 
it  tedious.  Hence  Tedious  denotes 
what  is  felt  after  a  work  is  beg^  or 
a  process  commenced;  while  Irkbomb 
may  denote  the  feeUng  which  pre- 
vents one  from  undertaking  it  at  aU. 

"The  tedioat  length  of  niae  revolving 
years."  Popx. 

"All  things  considered,  it  was  perhaps 
less  irkeome  to  lire  the  liib  of  a  hermit  la 
a  solitary  den  than  to  submit  to  the 
hnmonrs  of  a  bigot,  a  fsnatie,  and  a  merei* 
less  tjrant"— JoBTDT. 

TEEM.    Abound. 

Abound  (Lat.a^fulart)is  genericy 


^ 


[tenacity] 

baring  the  wide  meaning  of  poe- 
Besting  largely. 

TsEM  (Saxon  tpman,  to  Uentj  propa- 
gaU)  is  specific.  It  is  to  abouna  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  prolific  of  life,  or 
ill  a  manner  analogous  to  this.  A 
rirer  abounds  in  fish,  as  to  their  quan- 
tity. It  teems  with  fish,  as  to  their 
quality  of  living  animals.  For,  in  old 
English,  the  word  to  Tebm  meant  to 
be  pregnant  or  to  produce,  as  Shake- 
speare— 

"  If  she  must  teem, 
GrMte  her  ehUd  of  apleea." 

Dryden's  use  of  the  term  is  literally 
correct  when  he  speaks  of 

•'  Teeming  birda," 

t.c.,  aliye  and  engendering  them  in 
abundance. 

"His  mind  teeming  with  sehemes  of 
ftitare  deceit  to  eoTer  former  TillaiBy.*— 
Waltxb  Soott. 

T  E  M  P  O  R.A  R  Y.  Travbibht. 
TRANsrrORY.    Flestino.     FUOITITB. 

.  Temporary  ^Lat.  ttrnptfrartuj,  from 
tempiM,  time)  denotes  not  only  that 
which  lasts  but  for  a  time,  as  opposed 
to  permanent,  but  that  which  was  in- 
tended only  so  to  last.  A  temporary 
substitute  will  be  superseded  when  a 
permanent  one  has  been  found.  The 
cessation  of  that  which  is  temporary 
has  been  foreseen  and  calculated 
upon,  perhaps  pre-arranged. 

TRAN8iENT(Lat.  tranttrt,  topauover) 
denotes  that  which,  fry  its  own  nature 
or  inherent  force,  rapidly  passes  by, 
and  so  is  of  no  long  contmuance. 

TRANsrrORT  (Lat.  tttnuHtarhu. 
adapted  te  paesing  tkroughf  fleeting) 
adds  to  the  mere  idea  of  transience 
that  character  by  yirtue  of  which  a 
thing  is  transient. 

Flbetino  expresses  the  idea  of 
Transitory  in  a  more  ririd  manner 
( Icelandic  ^«Ma,  owtefc),  placing,  as 
it  were,  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
tendency  ami  the  fact  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  transient  is  bft  itself 
momentary  or  of  short  duration. 
What  is  transitory  is  liable  to  pass 
away.  Brevity  is  more  denotea  by 
the  foimer ;  uncertainty,  by  the  lat- 
ter. Short-lired  enjoyments  are  tran- 
sient; iNt  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all 
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earthly  pleasures  to  be  transitory. 
Flbetino  is  still  more  strong  than 
Transient.  That  is  transient  which 
stays  but  for  a  little  while.  That  is 
fleeting  which  hardly  stays  at  all,  but 
seems,  even  while  we  contemplate  or 
possess  it,  to  be  hurrying  past  or 
away.  Transitory  is  capable  only  of 
a  moral  and  abstract  use,  whUe  Tran- 
sient and  Fleeting  are  applicable  to 
objects  of  phTsical  sense,  as  sights, 
sounds,  or  colours. 

"For  this  purpose  a  Isrge  speoe  had 
been  cleared  before  the  temporary  hat  of 
this  chief,  near  onr  post»  as  an  area  where 
the  performances  were  to  be  ezhlbited.'*-i- 
CooK's  Vayagee. 

"  Oire  them  as  mnch  as  mortal  eyes  can 

bear, 
A  tnmtient  Tiew  of  Thj  ftill  glories  there.* 

Drydbn. 

"And  thon,  Mr  Freedom,  tanght  alike  to 

feel 
The  rabble's  rags,   and  tTrants'  angrj 

steel; 
Thon  traneitory  flower,  alike  undone 
B7  prond  contempt,  or  &Toar's  fostering 

son. 
Still  may  thj  blooms  the  ebangefnl  dime 
endnre."  Ck>LMiUTH. 

"  Tie  sooner  past,  *tia  sooner  done. 
Than  summers  raio,  or  winter's  son ; 
yLoetJIeetiiuf  when  it  is  most  dear, 
Tis  gone  wEUe  we  bat  say,  'tis  here." 

Oarxw. 

While  the  rest  ezjpress  shortness  of 
duration  only  as  a  tact  or  qua]i^r  in- 
herent in  things,  Fuoitive  (Lat, 
yKgVtimu)  has  the  additional  force  of 
expressing  such  as  results  from  cha- 
racter or  disposition  in  liying  beings. 

"  The  flekleness  and  /ugitiveneee  of  ser- 
▼ants  justly  addeth  a  ralnation  to  their 
constancy  who  are  standards  in  a  family.* 
— FvLUR's  Wortkiee, 

TENACITY.    PERTiNAcrrY. 

Tenacity  (Lat.  thuuXtatemf  from 
tifnoit,  to  hold)  is  that  quality  which 
leads  to  holding  a  thing  dose  and 
letting  it  go  wiUi  reluctance.  It  is 
employed  of  the  physical  and  the 
moral  properties. 

Pbrtinacity  (Lat.  pertXnax,  venf 
*enaeious,  ady.  pa^tnaeHter)  is  exdii- 
sirel^  a  moral  quality.  Tenacity  is 
passnre ;  pertinacity  actiye.  We  are 
tenacious  in  desiring  to  keep;  per- 
tinacious, in  persisting  to  act.  Men 
may  be  tenacious  in  a  good  senst*,  ai. 
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to  be  tamciooB  of  tbe  right  or  the 
truth,  or  of  what  perBOiudly  oonoenu 
Uienuelrei,  an  to  be  tenacious  of  one's 
reputation.  Pbrtikacious  is  alwajrs 
somewhat  unfavourable.  Pbrtinacitt 
is  an  exceasiye  sticking  to  one*s  pur- 
pose. Persistence  at  the  blameable 
or  weak  point  becomes  pertinacity. 

**  Tenadousneu,  •rm  of  a  retolatioa 
taken  for  oppoMtion't  sake,  MrrM  either 
to  good  or  to  bad  pnrpoeet ;  when  to  tke  for- 
mer, it  ii  called  siMdineas  and  brarery ; 
when  to  the  latter,  perreneneM  and  obtti- 
aacjr."— 8B1A0X,  Light  of  yature, 

"  The  tatadty  of  wax.*'->/Mtf. 

*'  For  to  be  like  God  was  the  lint  temp- 
tation whieh  robbed  man  of  his  innoeenee, 
and  M  perUnaeioutly  wm  .this  aned  npmi 
these  two  apostles  hj  the  men  of  Lyatra, 
that  it  is  said  that  Panl  and  Barnabas  conld 
seareelr  refrain  them  finm  doing  sacrifloe  to 
them.'^-8ouTH. 

TENDER.    Ofpbr. 

We  Opfbe  («m  Offer)  absolutelj 
or  acceptance. 

We  Tbkdrr  (Fr.  tendre,  Lat.  ten-- 
dtrey  to  itretch)  when  we  offer  con- 
tingently upon  the  pleasure  of  another 
to  accept  with  satisfaction  to  himself; 
as,  to  tender  something  in  satisfiustion 
of  a  debt.  There  is  more  of  formalitj 
in  tendering ;  more  of  Toluntariness 
in  offering.  We  offer  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  commonljr  tender  in  re- 
turn. So  we  are  said  to  tender  (not 
to  offer)  or  to  return  thanks. 

"  His  tenderiMg  npon  so  ftir  and  easjr 
terms  an  endless  life  in  perfect  J07  and 
bliss,  his  furnishing  ns  with  so  plentifnl 
means  and  powerful  aids  for  attaining  that 
happjr  state— how  pregnant  demonstrations 
are  these  of  nnspeakable  goodness  towards 
OS."— Baarow. 

That  which  is  offered  to  me  I  maj  de- 
cline or  accept  as  I  please :  that  which 
is  tendered  itit  be  just,  aaequate,  suit- 
able, I  am  under  an  obligation  to 
accept. 

TERRITORY.    Domiviox. 

Both  terms  indicate  eztensiye  trscts 
of  country;  but  Dominion  (ise  Do- 
minion) points  to  the  ioyereignty 
oTer  the  land,  Tbrrttory  (Lat.  tarA" 
imum,  a  dutriet)  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  jurisdiction  short  of  actual  sove- 
reignty exercised  oyer  it.  We  speak 
of  the  dominions  of  a  king ;  ot  the 
territories  of  a  republic,  state,  city,  or 
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company.  The  Queen's  dominiooi. 
The  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 


"  The  kingdom  of  England,  orer 
onr  mnnieipal  laws  hare  jnrisdictioo,indadas 
not  bjr  the  common  law  either  Wales,  Scot- 
land, at  Ireland,  or  uaj  other  part  of  the 
king's  dominioiu,  except  the  territory  of 
England  alone."— BLaoOTOHX. 

THEOLOGIAN.    DiviitB. 

The  Thbolooiam  (Gr.  6ioX«voc,  em 
tehotpeakt^iteounefffyGod)  ttudies;  the 
DiyiNB(Lat.dtotniif,(ftvin«)  teachtt.  It 
constitutes  a  theologian  to  be  learned  in 
theology,  whether  ne  expound  or  not ; 
but  the  diyine  teaches  in  public  or 
writes,  and  is  an  ecclesiastic,  while 
the  theologian  may  be  a  layman.  The 
theologian  is  sometimes  an  official 
referee  on  matters  of  theology. 

'*  The  old  theotoffians  and  dimna,  who  of 
all  philosophers  are  the  most  ancient."— 
HoiXiAHD,  I'UUarek, 

THINK.    BauByB. 

To  Think  (A.  S.  tAsacan,  to  think^ 
rtttion)  is  usea  in  three  senses :  1,  to 
express  the  ordinsry  operation  of  the 
intellect;  S,  an  opinion  formed  in  the 
mind ;  and  3,  a  belief  in  something  as 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  certain.  As, 
<*  Man  is  a  thinking  being."  '<  I  think 
him  a  sensible  man."  "I  think  that 
he  has  left  the  house." 

To  BsuEyx  Q)refix  be  for  ^s-(j{/an, 
to  beiieve)  has  also  two  meaning^ :  1, 
a  decided  faith:  the  other,  nearly 
synonymous  witn  the  third  meaning 
of  Think,  but  with  a  rather  stronger 
conyiction.  "  I  belieye  so ;  "  or, "  I 
think  so,  but  am  not  certain."  In  this 
sense,  Bsusy  b  lises  upon  Think.  For 
instance,  I  ask  another,  '^  Were  these 
worda  uttered  in  the  coarse  of  the 
conyersation t "  Answer:  ^1  think 
so."  Question:  ''But  do  you  saj 
that  you  belieye  they  were?  In  this 
way,  to  think  is  to  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieye ;  and  to  belieye  is  to  haye  made 
up  one's  mind  to  think. 

THOUGHT.  Idea.  Imagination. 
Cogitation. 

The  loBA  (ise  Idea)  represents  the 
object;  the  Thought  (ms  Think) 
considers  it;  the  Imagination  (Lat. 
imaginatimem)  fbnns  it.     The  Vat 
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paints;    the   second   examines  and 
weighs;  the  third  too  often  betrays. 
We  nare  ideas  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  any  material  objects  which  we  hare 
seen.    We  hare  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects.    We  form  imagination  by 
combining  ideas.    The  imagination  is 
our  own,  the  thought  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  another.    An  idea  should 
be  just  and  true,  a  thought  fine,  an 
imagination  brilliant.    In  ar^ment, 
especially,  men  are  bound  to  sunplify, 
adjust,    and   clear   up  their   ideas. 
Thoughts  ought  not  to  be  far-fetched. 
Imaginations  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  realities.    The  idea  belongs  both 
to  the  external  object  and  to  the  mind 
which  entertains  it.    A  thought  is  an 
act  of  judgment  and  compariaon  among 
many  ideas.    Thoughts  are  more  per- 
sonal than  ideas ;  for  some  ideas  exist 
necessarily,    it  cannot  be  said  of  any 
thoughts  that  they  so  exist ;  and  so 
we  are  not  always  responsible  for  false 
ideas,  though  we  are  to  be  blamed  for 
entertaining  wrone  thoughts.    Right 
thoughts  are  basea  upon  exact  ideas. 
A  thought  is  made  up  of  the  combina- 
tion of  an  idea  and  a  sentiment;  and 
so  great  and  noble  thoughts  oome  not 
onljr  from  the  intellect  but  the  heart. 
An  idea  has.  as  it  were,  an  indepen- 
dent existence.    A  thought  does  not 
lire  fully  till  it  is  expressed.    A  good 
idxa  is  felicitous,  appropriate,  or  use- 
ful one.    A  good  thougot  is  the  germ 
of  a  good  actiTU. 

Cogitation  (Lat.  edgttdtionemy  a 
thinkingf  refUxian)  is  a  term  scientific 
and  metaphysical.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  incontinuous  thought. 
Coffitation  is  associated  with  volition 
and  sensation  as  faculties  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
word,  and  wears  a  pedantic  air.  Cogi- 
tation is  as  it  were  the  taking  counsel 
with  one's  self. 

"  He  that  ealleth  a  thing  unto  hie  mind 
whether  br  impranioa  or  recordation  ooffi' 
tateth  and  coosidereth,  and  he  that  em- 
ploreth  the  facnltf  of  hti  Iknej  alao  eogita- 
Uth,  and  he  that  reaeoneih  doth  ia  like 
maaner  eogUaU  and  deriM."— Baooit. 

*'  I  hojpe  it  will  not  be  thought  anroguiee 
to  aaf  that  perhaps  we  thoold  make  greater 
progreM  in  the  dieoorerjr  of  rational  and 
oontemplatire  Icnowledge,  if  we  eongfat  it  m 
the  foontainf  in  the  cooaidention  of  things 
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themselres,  and  made  nse  rather  of  onr  own 
thauffkU  than  other  men's  to  And  it.**— 

LOCKK. 

"  Whateoerer  the  mind  perpeivee  in  iteelf, 
or  ae  the  immediate  object  of  pexreptien, 
thoa^ht,  or  nndentaading,  that  I  call  mas." 
—Ibid. 

**  Ererj  imagination  of  the  thonghu  of 
hie  heart  was  onlj  eril  continnall7.''~£'n0. 
Usk  Bible.  ^ 

THOUGHTFUL.    Considerate. 

TheTnouoHTFUL  person  (tee  Thine) 
considers  carefully,  and  acts  with  re- 
flexion in  reg^ard  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  case. 

The  Considbsatb  person  (Lat. 
eeand^lrdw,  to  eontider)  does  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  relation  borne  to  it 
by  other  persons.  We  should  be 
thoughtful  of  particulars  and  details, 
considerate  towards  the  feelincs  ana 
position  of  others.  There  is  reflexion 
in  thoughtfulness ;  anticipatjon,  in 
oonsiderateness.  Consideratenessmay 
be  positiTe  or  negative,  or,  in  other 
words,  may  show  itself  in  kindness 
or  forbearanoe.  Thoughtfulness  of 
others  is  considerateness.  But  there 
is  also  another  difference.  Thought- 
fulness does  not  orerlook  circum- 
stances, considerateness  does  not  orer- 
look their  consequences.  He  who  is 
thoughtful  is  not  likely  to  foreet ;  he 
who  is  considerate  is  not  lixely  to 
leave  things  unprorided  for. 

"  TJkauffkt^Uneu  concerning  onr  deport- 
ment, onr  welfiue,  that  of  others,  ana  the 
public,  so  fkr  as  it  will  reallj  be  of  nse,  is 
a  duty  of  indispensable  obligatioa.**— 
Seoku. 

There  was  a  time  when  Considerate 
meant  simply  reflexiye,  without  any 
reference  to  others ;  as, 

<'We  applj  it  (the  term  eathnsiasm), 
throof  h  an  indolent  cnstom,  to  sober  and 
eonsi4urat€  asserters  of  important  truths  as 
readilj  as  to  wild  and  extraragant  conten- 
ders abont  them."— BraoM,  On  JEtUhm- 
Miasm. 

And  so  Milton — 
*"  OomideraU  pride,  waiting  rerenge  ; " 

that  is  pensire,  brooding. 

"  iSneas  is  natient,  eontideraUt  and  care- 
ful of  his  people."— Dbtobv. 

THREAT.    Menace. 

These  words   being  dmredy  the 
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forma/  from  a  Saxon,  the  Utter  from 
a  Latin  root,  differ,  as  such  words  eo 
related  oonunonl/  do^  in  representing^, 
the  former,  the  ph  jsioal  and  ordinary, 
the  latter,  the  nunal  and  more  remote 
or  dignified. 

Thrbat  (A.  8.  threat,  1,  a  AmC  ;  t,  a 
threatenmg)  may  he  used  of  small  or 
neaterils.  So  of  the  verb  The  eatew. 
One  boy  may  threaten  to  strike  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand  we  speak 
of  Uie  land  as  Mbnacid  (O.  Fr. 
uMiiecs,  Lat.  mYndeem,  adj.  full  of 
thrtati)  with  the  evils  of  war  or  famine. 
Hence  to  menace  inrolTes  the  action 
of  oottsdons  beings;  while  The  Earcif 
is  used  of  common  influences  and  phe- 
nomena. The  clouds  are  saia  to 
thieatea  (not  to  menace)  rain.  A 
threat  may  be  confined  to  words,  and 
a  menace  to  acts :  a  threatening  letter, 
a  menacing  attitude. 

*  Tknatentd  tbu  moment  and  th*  next 
impUncdi'' 

**  Ii  it  not  ezperieoos  wUeh  renden  a 
dog  apprahenslre  of  pain  when  yon  nuttaea 
him«  AT  lilt  ap  tl»a  whip  to  beat  him?**— 
HuiCB,  Qa  tki  Buman  t/ndtntanduiff, 

THROW.     HuBL.    Toss.    Cast. 

FUNO. 

Theow  (A,  S.  thrdvMm)  dpnotes 

method  and  some  amount  of  aim. 

"  I  hare  thrown 
A  brare  deflaaee  fai  King  Henry's  teeth." 


HvEL,  a  certain  amount  of  ibrce, 
■ad  weight  in  the  thing  hurled.  It 
is  a  contraction  of  hurtS^  and  retains 
the  force  of  dashing  or  striking  against, 
contained  in  Fr.  heurter, 

**  And  oft  the  swmia. 
On  tome  (sheep)  impatient  seising,  ktarls 
them  in.''  Thomson. 

Cast  (leel.  kasta,  to  oott)  is  more 
dignified,  and  has  less  of  effort,  mean- 
ing sometimes  little  more  than  to  let 
go ;  as,  to  cast  anchor. 

"  Let  ns  out  Iota  for  It  whose  ft  shall 
be."~JQy2itA£iMe. 

Toss  denotes  no  great  violence  or 
distance,  but  a  sudaen  rapid  throw- 
ing, as  of  a  light  body. 

"  They  look  npon  little  matters  as  nn- 
worthy  the  notice  of  Ood»  and  esteem  it  de- 
rogatory from  the  Dirine  Mi^ty  to 
suppose  Him  attentire  to  the  crawlings  of 


[throw] 

an  emmet,  or  touingt  of  a  fieather  in  a 
tempeetaoos  air.'*<— Seaecr. 

To  Flino  (one  of  many  similar  imi* 
tative  words,  ss  flog^  Sw.  flenga^  to 
beatf  Lat.  in-jJUgm :  Wedowood)  is  to 
cast  forth  from  self,  commonly  with 
an  efibrt  of  will. 

«*  Tis  Fata  who>Kii^«  the  dice,  aad  as  she 

Jlinfft, 
Of  kings  makes  peasants  and  of  peasants 

kings."  Dbtoeb. 

TIME.      DVEATION. 

DuEAtioN  (LaL  durart,  to  latt) 
cannot  be  conoeiTed  but  in  relatioa 
to  some  object. 

TiMB  (Lat.  fmfui)  exists  by  itself, 
absolute  and  independent.  Time  hss 
been  personified  by  mythologists  and 
poets.  Duration  is  to  time  what  ex- 
tent is  to  space.  It  is  the  spaoe  of 
txme  occupied  between  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  and  the  end.  But  Uiis  dis- 
tinction IS  not  all.  The  word  Time  is 
often  used  in  this  sense.  Duration  is 
not  only  a  certain  quantity  of  time, 
but  sncn  a  quantity  regarded  und^ 
one  especial  aspect.  While  a  time  in 
this  sense  may  contain  a  thouasnd 
different  events,  and  stands  related  to 
a  preceding  and  a  subsequent  time, 
DvEATioN  applies  only  to  a  solitary 
ftct  separated  and  isolated  in  time. 
We  are  to  some  extent  masters  of  oar 
time,  and  may  employ  it  as  we  will ; 
our  duration  upon  earth  is  not  a 
matter  of  our  own  power. 

TIME.    Season. 

Time  (A.  S.  Htna;  flms,  seasoii)  is 
here  the  generic  term. 

Season  (Fr.  miaon^  LaL  fXtioiwiii, 
snpifig-ttmf)  is  a  certam  time:  that  is, 
time  measured  not  merely  chronolo- 
gicalljr,  but  in  reference  to  anything 
to  wmch  it  is  especially  adapted.  A 
season  is  a  fit  period ;  as,  youth  is  the 
season  of  enjoyment. 

*'Onr  eoneeptioii  of  time  originates  in 
that  of  motion;  and  particnlaiif  in  those 
regular  aad  emable  motions  canried  on  in 
the  heaYens.tae  parts  of  whieh,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  eaeh  other,  are  eetrset 
measnres  of  the  eontinnons  aad  wnttcmttf 
qnaatitj  called  time,  with  which  they  are 
ooneeired  to  eo-exist.  Tlaic,  tharafora^ 
may  be  defined  the  peroeired  nambw  ef 
snceessire  morements/'-^ixUBik  jtMob^ 
tit  ^  ArittotUt  EUdct, 
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"  Still  ling  the  God  of  ttiuong  m  they 

roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blonom  blows,  the  anmmer 

Bnaaets  the  plain,  inspiring  antnmn  gleams, 
C^  winter  rues  in  the  blackening  east. 
Be  mj  tongne  mute,  my  fltney  paint  no 


And,  dead  to  J07,  forget  tuj  heart  to  beat." 

Thomson. 

TIMELY.  Seasonable.  Oppor- 
tune. 

Timely  means  in  good  time;  Sea- 
90NABLEy  in  r^ht  time.  Timely  aid 
is  that  which  comes  before  it  is  too 
late.  Seasonable  aid,  that  which  meets 
the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

**  And  Brett,  with  hb  -men,  maafally 
endured  their  charge  till  more  Knarlish  and 
Portnffnese  coming  Umdy  in  to  £beir  sne- 
eonr,  beat  them  baek  into  the  dtj.*— Cam- 

"Merrr  is  teannablt  in  the  time  of 
•mttioar—Ecdetnatticut,  English  SibU, 

The  difference  is  slight  between 
these  and  Opportune  (Lat.4)pportuntu) 
which  seems  to  express  more  the 
ooeorrence  of  that  which  by  its  time- 
liness aids  some  particular  projeet  or 
specific  course  of  Uiings.  Like  Timely 
and  unlike  Seasonable,  it  qualifies  a 
case  rather  thsn  a  class  of  oases. 
Things  are  opportune  for  the  ooca- 
sion,  and  not  as  a  rule.  The  shower 
which  fidls  seasonably  and  in  timely 
preservation  of  a  crop  may  be  inop- 
portune as  regards  a  party  of  plea- 
sure. 

"  The  martisst  den. 
The  most  opfortmn^  place,  the  stroog'st 

snggestion 
Onr  worser  senses  can,  shall  nerer  melt 
Mine  honour  into  Inst.* 


TIMID.  TiMOBOus.  Afraid. 
Pusillanimous. 

Apr  AID  (for  affraytd,  part.  o{  affray, 
to  frighten,  0.  Pr.  effrtmr)  denotes  a 
temporary  state. 

Timid  and  Timorous  (Lat.  timtrt, 
to  bi  afraid)  denote  qualities  or  habits. 
Timid  is.  howcYer,  sometimes  em- 
ployed ot  the  state  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  wiUiout  denoting  a  perma- 
nent qaality.  Timorous  is  oniir  used 
of  the  permanent  quality.  Timid 
lends  itself  better  to  express  physical, 


and  Timorous,  moral  timidity.  A 
timorous  disposition  is  opposed  to  an 
adrenturous  one ;  a  timid  disposition, 
to  a  courageous  one.  Extreme  cau- 
tion in  statesmen  shows  itself  in  timo- 
rous measures  and  a  timorous  policy. 
Though  of  no  small  moral  courage, 
yet  some  men,  in  conditions  of  phvsi- 
cal  danger,  hare  shown  themseiYes 
timid  as  children. 

Pusillanimous  (Lat.  vUnlldnimis, 
faint-hearted)  is  appliea  to  moral 
beings  acting  on  an  important  scale, 
as  also  to  their  spirit,  measures,  con- 
duct, policy.  Toe  term  is  not.  for 
instance,  applicable  to  timid  children, 
but  to  Uiose  in  whom  courage  and 
decision  might*  be  expected  or  re- 
quired as  manly  and  responsible 
agents. 

"  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  a  low  and  jNtfi^ 
latUMOtu  spirit  as  the  ordinary  cause  bj 
which  dnbioQS  wars  terminated  in  hnmilia-' 
ting  treaties."— BuBXX. 

TIRESOME.  Wearisome.  Te- 
dious.   Troublesome. 

Tiresome  and  Troublesome  are 
applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons. 

WRikRisoME  and  Tedious  only  to 
things,  and  the  acts  of  persons.  The 
force  of  that  which  is  tuesome  ( A .  S. 
tirian,  to  vex,  irritate)  is  more  ftctire 
snd  energetic,  producinz  a  feeling  of 
physical  annoyance  ana  exhaustion 
of  patience.  Wearisome  (^  A.S.  weri^, 
weary,  deprttted)  >  is  saia  of  things 
more  continuous  in  their  operation, 
and  producing  the  impression  ot 
monotony  ana  want  of  relief.  A 
refractory  child  is  tiresome;  a  long 
journey  through  an  uninteresting 
country  is  wearisome.  Tedious  (Lat. 
ttuiium,  wearineu,  loathing)  denotes 
the  weary  length  of  time  occupied ; 
Troublesome,  that  which  causes 
trouble  (Fr.  troubter,  Lat.  tnrMUare, 
to  dieturb,  turbtUa,  a  crowd),  discom- 
posure, annoyance,  or  difficulty  in 
our  own  minds,  as  when  the  same 
child,  by  his  refractoriness,  sets  us  a 
difficult  task  in  mana§png  him.  Such 
things  as  Ysin  repetitions,  importu- 
nate requests,  slight  disappointments 
and  checks  are  tiresome.  Monoto* 
noos  tasks  and  journeys  are  weari- 
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flome.  Prolix  ipeechet  are  tedious. 
CViTOplicated  tasks,  and  problems  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  or  threaoa  diflicult  to 
unrayel,  are  troublesome. 

"  This  being  a  religion  fonnded  onljr  on 
temporal  tanetion,  and  bordaned  with  a 
minntB  and  tiremmu  ritoal,  had  the  people 
known  it  to  beoalyprefwratorTtonnother, 
foDuded  on  better  promises  and  easier  ob- 
servances, they  would  nerer  hare  borne 
ihe  jroke  of  the  law."— WaRBUBTON. 

*'  Bat  no  wurthf  enterprise  can  be  done 
by  us  without  continual  plodding  and 
wearisomeness  to  our  Ikint  and  sensitive 
abilities. "— MiLTOir. 

*'  It  reqnired  no  such  metaphysical  appa- 
ratos  as  Clarke  employs,  somewhat 
UdkmUy,  to  proTe  that  all  perfections, 
natural  and  moral,  must  be  attributes  of 
the  self-existent  all-perfeet  Author  of  all 

being.  "—BOLINGBKOKK. 

"We  found  walking  here  exceedingly 
trtntbUtome,  for  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  grass,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  Tery  sharp,  and  bearded  backwards." 
—Cook's  Voyages, 

TOLERATE.     Suffer.    Permit. 

One  Tolerates  (Lat.  iUtrare) 
things  when,  having  the  power  to 
stop  them  or  to  escape  from  them, 
one  refrains  to  do  either. 

One  Suffers  them  (Lat.  tufferrt) 
when  one  does  not  resist  or  oppose 
them,  either  as  overlooking  or  con- 
niving at  them,  or  as  feeling  one's 
inability  to  prevent. 

One  Permits  them  (Lat.  permtttthne) 
when  one  gives  some  degree  of  con- 
sent to  them. 

Tolerate  and  Suffer  are  only  used 
of  what  is  bad^  or  believed  to  be  so,  or 
painful  and  disagreeable ;  PBRMrr,  of 
things  good,  bad,  or  in  themselves 
indifferent.  We  are  sometimes  in- 
duced to  tolerate  evils  and  incon- 
veniences lest  worse  things  happen 
to  us.  We  suffer  as  feeling  that 
greater  harm  may  accrue  from  resis* 
tance,  or  that  the  remedy  may  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Hamanlaws 
may  never  permit  what  the  divine 
law  forbids,  though  they  sometimes 
forbid  what  that  law  permits. 

TOMB.    Grave.    Sepulchre. 

Tomb  ( Fr.  tmnim,  L.  Lat.  lumha)  at 
present  implies  a  construction  having 
walls  of  stone  or  other  such  durable 
material;  while 


[tolerate] 

Grave  (  A.  S.  grc^,  fimn  grafan,  to 
earve,  to  dtg)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
simple  excavation  of  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  a  dead  body. 

Sepulchre  (Lat.  ti^lehrum,  from 
sSpS/ire,  to  bury)  being  a  word  of 
Latin  origin,  and  so  carrying  our 
minds  back  to  times  when  the  dead 
were  buried  in  ancient  fiMhions,  as, 
for  instance,  in  sepulchres  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  is  naturally  a  word  of 
rare  use,  and  occurs  principally  in 
connexion  with  some  special  truth 
or  reflexion.  In  such  expressions 
the  grave  represents  in  a  simple  man- 
ner the  end  of  mortal  life ;  tne  tomb, 
the  silence  and  inactivity  of  death ; 
the  sepulchre*,  the  conventions]  asso- 
ciations of  death  and  burial.  To  ga 
down  to  the  grave.  The  silence  of 
the  tomb.  The  sepulchres  of  departed 
kings. 

TOME.    Volume. 

One  Volume  (Lat.  vlUtanen,  a  roll, 
a  book)  may  contain  many  Tohks 
(Lat.  t^iij,  Gr.  T^fxo;),  or  one  tome 
may  contain  many  volumes.  The 
tome  is  distinguished  bv  the  divi- 
sions of  the  work,  the  volume  by  the 
arrangranents  of  the  binder. 

TONE.    Sound. 

Sound  (Lat.  tUntUf  «mn<f)  is  no 
more  than  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  auditory  nerves  by  the  vibration 
of  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  determined  by  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  orffan,  or  more  generally 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  sub* 
stance  or  cause  producing  it.  A  sound 
is  loud  or  soft. 

The  Tons  (Gr.  twoc^  a  stretching, 
.tightening f  a  tone,  rrmiv,  to  ttrtteh)  is 
the  character  of  the  sound,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  till  it  has  reached 
that  point  of  regularity  and  distinct- 
ness of  vibration  which  constitute  a 
musically  appreciable  note.  The 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument  is  loud 
or  soft  J  the  tone  is  high  or  low-pitched, 
melodious  or  not,  and  the  like.  Hence 
the  term  Tokk  is  capable  of  a  secon- 
dary meaning,  according  to  which  it 
expresses  the  accordance  of  words  or 
acts  with  a  certain  condition  of  mind, 
temper,  disposition,  oharactery  and  the 
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like :  as,  a  hieh  tone  of  mind ;  the 
general  tone  ox  his  writings. 

•'  To  Almost  OTorj  Mntiment  we  niter, 
more  emeewlly  to  every  itrone  emofcioa. 
Nature  hath  Adapted  some  peeuJiar  tone  of 
Toice,  imomneh  that  he  who  thoold  tell 
another  that  he  was  rery  angry,  or  modi 
ffrieTed,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  sneh 
•motions,  instead  of  being  beliOTod,  would 
be  laughed  at.**— ButiB. 

*'  That  which  is  coaTeyed  into  the  brain 
by  the  ear  b  called  sotmd,  though  in  truth, 
imtil  it  come  to  reach  and  affset  the  peroep' 
tiTO  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  The 
motion  which  produces  in  us  the  perception 
of  sound  is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by 
an  eseeeding  short  but  qnick  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  body  from  which  it  is  propagated, 
and  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate 
them  as  bodies  mundntg."—U)OKS. 

TORMENT.    ToiiTURE. 

Both  are  modifications  of  the  Lat. 
yerb  torqueref  to  twist.  As  now  em- 
plojedy  ToRTURB  is  an  excess  of 
Torment.  So  in  the  verbs,  to  tor- 
ment is  onlj  a  little  stronger  than  to 
annoy ;  while  to  torture  is  to  put  to 
extreme  agony.  Both  are  employed 
botii  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

"  Perfect  lore  casteth  out  fear,  because 
fear  hath  toraiaU.'*— English  Bible. 

'*8neh  passion  here. 
Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  fwin, 
Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured 

stone. 
That  the  tonehed  heart  engrosees  all  the 

view. 
Almost  unmarked  the  bc«t  proportions  pass 
That  orer  Greece  beheld.*' 

THOMSOir. 

TORPID.    Benumbed. 

The  latter  (Old  £ng.  num,  duU, 
stupid)  denotes  a  temporary  and  even 
transient  state,  as  when  the  fingers 
are  benumbed  with  cold. 

Torpid  (Lat.  tarjMtUf  benumbed) 
denotes  a  more  continued  oonditiop, 
and  is  only  applicable  to  creatures  in 
their  whole  nature,  while  Bbnumbbd 
is  applicable  to  portions  of  their  or- 
ganization. Hibernating  animals  (Lat. 
htbemare,  to  winter),  their  ftculties 
being  eanly  benumbed  by  cold,  lie 
torpid  through  the  winter.  In  the 
secondsjry  sense,  Bbnumbeo  denotes 
the  operation  of  an  external  influence ; 
ToRpiOy  a  natural  slug^pjdiness  of 
mental  constitution  or  feeling. 
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"  For  ere  the  beech  and  elm  hare  east  their 

leaf 
Deciduous;  when  now  Norember  dmA 
Checks  TOgeUtion  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  la^  begins.** 

COWPXR. 
«*  Borne  on  a  broken  erag  were  struggling 

cast. 
And  there  by  oosy  tangles  grappled  (hst ; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwheliniag  billows* 

rage. 
Unequal  oombat  with  their  &to  to  wage. 
Till  all  benwnbed  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  ba- 

low."         FajjOOhxr,  SMpwreek. 

TOTAL.  Sum.  Agobboatb. 
Amount. 

Total  (Lat.  tdCui,  whoU)  is  purely 
arithmetic,  or  ijuantitative. 

Sum  (Lat.  gumma)  is  not  so.  ^  We 
speaJc  of  the  sum  of  considerations, 
oDserrations,  and  the  like. 

AooREGATS  (Lat.  a^gr^artf  part. 
aggrieatuij  to  gather  tnto  a  ftecH)  is 
less  formal  in  its  force,  and  points 
simply  to  the  result  of  many  items, 
particulars,  indiriduals,  or  objects 
brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  col- 
lectire  mass  or  whole,  whatever  may 
haye  been  the  nature  of  the  process, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  uniform  or 
casual,  mental  or  mechanical,  which 
may  have  brought  them  together. 
The  total  is  the  result  of  computation, 
the  sum  is  the  amount  of  addition, 
the  aggregate,  the  collection  of  num- 
bers or  quantity. 

The  Amount  (0.  Fr.  amonter,  to 
amount  to)  is  the  relative  sum  or  total 
in  number  or  quantity;  the  sum  or 
total  as  it  at  present  stands,  or  the 
pointto  which  it  has  at  present  reached. 
Hence,  such  phrases  as  "the  whole 
amount,"  "the  full  amount."  "the 
present  or  actual  amount."  The  total, 
the  sum,  and  the  aggregate  are  final. 
The  amount  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  subsequent  aaditions,  or  may  not 
amount  to  so  much,  or  may  amount 
to  more  on  some  future  occasion.  An 
aggregate  of  annual  subscriptions  is 
not  lixely  to  amount  to  exactly  the 
same  sum  in  two  successive  years.  The 
total  of  each  year  will  be  different. 

TOUCH.    Contact. 

Touch  (Fr.  touehe)  involves  both 
the  sot  or  faculty  and  the  state. 
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Contact  (Lat.  cantinghref  part. 
eontaetuiy  to  touch  upon)  refen  only  to 
the  state.  A  lubatanoe  is  loft  to  the 
touch  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
us.  The  physical  condition,  apart 
from  all  volition  or  sensation,  is  all 
that  is  denoted  hy  contact. 

*'Tha  flfth  uid  iMt  of  oar  MDMS  u  toifdk. 
»  sense  spread  orer  the  whole  body,  though 
it  b«  moet  eminentlj  pieced  in  the  tip  of  the 
fingers.  Bj  this  sense  the  tangible  qvelitiee 
of  tedies  are  diseened,  as  hard,  softp  smooth, 
rough,  dry,  wet,  elammj,  and  the  like. 
But  the  most  considerable  of  the  qualities 
that  are  pereeired  bj  this  sense  are  heat 
and  oold.'*~LootS. 

"  The  basking  sharks  will  permit  a  boat 
to  follow  them  withont  aeeeierating  their 
motion,  till  it  cornea  almostwithin  oontaet,'* 
— PKififANT,  Britith  Zoology , 

TOUCHING.    Pathetic. 

That  which  is  Tovcbivg  (Fr.  foil- 
ed) moves  the  mind  in  a  tender 
manner  by  striking  it  as  it  were  in  a 
sensitire  part. 

The  Pathetic  (Gr.  maBnruUcy  tensi' 
true)  moves  it  by  the  action  of  tender 
sentiments  continuously  exhibited. 
The  pathetic  has  an  uniform  tendency 
to  take  effect  upon  all  persons  suscep- 
tible of  tender  feelings,  while  that 
may  be  touching  in  one  case  which 
would  not  be  in  another,  as  when 
certain  tender  associations  are  excited 
in  connexion  with  penonal  experience. 
That  which  is  touching  finds  its  way 
gently  to  the  heart,and  mduces  a  sweet- 
ness of  sympathy.  That  which  is 
pathetic  conquers,  subdues  it,  carries 
It  away,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  itself, 
fillsit,perhaps,with  painful  sensations. 
While  it  is  possible  to  smile  at  the 
touching^,  one  weeps  at  the  pathetic. 
A  touching  appeal  conciliates,  a  par 
thetic  appeal  over{>owers.  An  expres- 
sion, or  a  single  idea  may  be  touch- 
ing; but  representations,  prolonged 
ao&esses  are  pathetic,  xhere  is 
sometlung  complex,^  elaborate,  sus- 
tained in  the  pathetic,  and  a  pathetic 
simplicity  is  a  sort  of  contradiction  of 
ideas :  on  the  other  hand,  a  touchinji^ 
simplici^  is  most  natural.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  noble,  the  generous,  the 
affectionate,  and  other  such  senti- 
ments may  be  touching,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  some  degree  of  grief  or  pain 
or  anxiety  is  ncMled  to  make  up  the 


[touching] 


pathetic  The  artless  expression  of  a 
child's  lore  for  its  parent  has  in  it 
nothing  pathetic,  yet  may  be  very 
touching.  The  touching  excites  only 
tenderness,  the  pathetic  may  rouse 
indignation  against  the  cause  of  the 
miseiy  or  suff&ing. 

TRACK.  Track.  Vestige.    Fooi^ 

STEP.  ~ 

Track  (Fr.  traCf  from  troquerj  a 
hunting  term,  to  beat  a  voood^  to  tW' 
round)  is  a  mark  or  impression  left  by 
some  body  or  bodies,  animate  or  not, 
that  have  passed  alongagiyen  line  of 
movement ;  as,  the  track  of  a  ship  in 
the  sea;  of  a  cararan  in  the  sand.  It 
is  not  a  path  or  road,  but  the  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  of  travel  (where  it  is  on 
land)  which  may  become  such.  A 
track  is  a  new  path,  as  a  path  is  a 
beaten  track.  A  tracic  may,  nowever, 
be  no  more  than  a  line  of  travel  with- 
out visible  trace. 

Trace,  which  has  the  same  origin, 
is  a  line,  or  series  of  marks  or  prints. 
It  is  more  vague  than  Track,  and  is 
sometimes  used  subjectively,  that  is,  as 
expressive  of  purely  mental  investi- 
f^ation,  while  Track  is  always  objec- 
tive, or  external.  We  speak  ot  tiie 
track  of  wheels,  hooft,  or  human 
feet,  and  of  the  traces  of  some 
body  which  we  cannot  verify  particn* 
larly.  A  track  is  a  plain,  a  trace  is 
an  uncertain  and  defective,  indica- 
tion. 

A  Footstep  is  a  stepping-place  of 
thel  foot,  and  may  be  made  by  present 
feet. 

A  Vxstiok  (Lat.  vuHi^umy  afoot- 
ttev)  is  a  footstep  of  the  past,  and 
seldom  used  but  in  a  secondary  mean- 
ing. In  this  secondsry  way,  we 
speak  of  a  vestige  as  an  isolated  mark ; 
while  a  trace  implies  more  or  less  of 
continuity  and  connexion.  When  as 
ocular  evidences  of  the  past  vestiges 
increase  in  number  and  connectedness, 
they  become  traces.  A  skeleton  dug 
up  in  an  uninhabited  island,  wcvild 
be  a  vestige  of  human  life  at  aome 
unknown  period  of  the  past ;  but  the 
finding  in  the  same  nei^bourfaood  of 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  the 
like,  would  be  to  discover  traces  ol 
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the  former  oocupation  of  the  country. 
In  its  seoondarj  application,  Footistep 
rather  serves  as  an  emblem  of  mire- 
ness  and  guidance  than  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  well  when  men  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  and  wise  and 
f^^ood  tnat  have  gone  before  them. 

"  From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  Sonth 
fleat  ranning  all  in  one  track,  from  north 
to  toath.  with  rerj  little  deviation  to  the 
•Mttrard  or  weetward,  it  is  in  the  {wwer  of 
two  or  three  crnisen,  properly  stationed  in 
different  Darts  of  this  tracK,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  every  ship  that  puts  to  sea." — 
Aksok's  FoyageM. 

**  And  snch  is  Virfril's  episode  of  Dido  and 
i&ieas,  where  the  sonrest  critic  must  ac- 
knowledge that  if  he  haddeprivedhis.£neis 
of  so  great  an  ornament  becaose  he  found 
no  trace$  of  it  in  antiqoity,  he  had  avoided 
their  nnjnst  eensnre,  bnt  had  wanted  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  poem." — 
Dbyvsn. 

*'  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reason  to 
^appose  that  men  became  gradually  ac- 
qnauted  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  fire 
by  its  permanent  existence  in  a  volcano, 
there  bein^  remains  of  volcanoes,  or  ves- 
tiaes  of  their  effects,  in  almost  every  part 
ofthe  world."— -Cook's  Voyc^a, 

'*  How  on  the  faltering/oo(«f4p«  of  deeay 
Tenth  prenes  1  *  Bbtaji T. 

TRADE.  Commerce.  Traffic. 
Dealing. 

Tr  A  D  K  (It.  trattay  a  hill  of  exchange , 
trading  of  ships) ,  denotes,  in  the  first 
instance,  simple  drawing  from  the 
source  of  supplj,  whether  at  home  or 
from  abroad.  It  is  the  exchange  of 
commodities  for  money. 

Commerce  (Fr.  commerc^j  Lat 
commercium,  trade)  is  trade  on  a  large 
scale  between  different  places  and 
communities,  involyin^  the  acces- 
sories of  such  trade,  the  rules  and 
mode  of  carrying  it  on.  Treaties  be- 
tween different  nations,  brokerage, 
ship  insurances,  and  many  other  such 
things,  associate  themselves  with  the 
use  of  the  comprehensive  term  Com- 
M  ERCE.  An  extensive  and  flourishing 
commerce  has  often  followed  in  tracks 
first  opened  by  a  few  enterprising 
traders. 

Traffic  (Fr.  tre^f  It.  tro^o)  is 
specific  and  local  trade,  as  along  a 
particular  line  of  road,  or  between 
two  towns.  It  is  extended  in  common 
parlance  to  comprise  not  only  trading, 


but  travel  or  intercourse.  We  speak 
of  the  traffic  along  a  main  street  as 
oomprehendiM^  every  sort  of  passenger 
and  carriage  frequenting  it.  It  con- 
sists in  buying  and  selling  the  same 
tlungs  at  profit.  It  is  often  used  of 
sordid  or  iniquitous  dealing,  as  a 
traffic  in  slaves,  that  is  in  the  liberty 
of  men,  or  in  the  chastity  of  women. 

DxAUNO  (A.  S.  dJUan^  a  part,  par- 
turn)  is,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  oivid- 
ing  or  distributing,  hence  dealing  is 
the  doing  of  a  distributing  or  retainng 
business,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
a  manufacturer  or  producer.  Dealers 
in  particular  goods  or  articles  buy 
them  up  in  portions,  according  to  tlie 
state  ot  the  market,  and  make  profit  on 
them  in  detail. 

"  Thy  sin's  not  aoeidentol,  bnt  %trade." 

Shakbspkarx. 
"  The  greatness  of  a  state  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  subjects,  how  dependent  soever 
they  may  be  suf^xised  in  some  respects,  are 
ootnmonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable  with 
regard  to  commerce, •  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security  in  the  poeacssion  of 
their  tnde  and  riches  from  the  power  of 
the  public,  so  the  public  becomes  powerful 
in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extensive 
commerce  of  private  men." — Hume,  Essay 
on  Commerce. 

**  As  soon  as  he  came  aboard,  he  gave  leave 
to  his  subiects  to  traffidi  with  us ;  and  then 
our  people  booght  what  they  bad  a  mind 
to.*'~DAaa>iKa^  Voyage*. 

«*They  buy  and  sell,  they  doal  and  traf- 
fic,"—South. 

TRAIN.    Procession.    Retinue. 

In  a  Train  (Fr.  train,  from  traire, 
Lat.  trahbre^  to  draw)  there  are  per- 
sons of  all  conditions;  indeed,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Train  is  no  more 
than  a  continuation  of  connected 
things  in  movement.  Where  trains 
are  personal,  they  are  composed  of 
different  individttals,all  subordinate  to 
one  leading  person.  But  we  speak 
of  trains  ofmany  things;  as  a  tram  of 
ideas. 

It  is  in  the  personal  sense  that  it  is 
synonymous  vrith  Retinue  (Fr.  re- 
tenuBf  fromrettfitir,  to  retain).  Reiinue 
is  applicable  only  to  persons.  We  may 
not  speak  of  a  retinue  of  carriages. 

The  idea  of  Procession  (Lat.  pro* 
eemomm.  a  going  or  marehmg  onwards  ) 
is  that  ot  a  number  of  persona  or  con<- 
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•picQOus  objects,  as  eurrimB,  ban- 
nen,  moTing^  in  order  and  in  line. 
The  term  ia,  however,  ciril,  and  not 
military.  Retinue  itrictly  denotea  the 
retained  or  engaged  followen.  A 
prince  entering  a  public  hall  with  hia 
own  retinue  might  be  joined  bj  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  who  would 
follow  in  hia  train. 

*«  If  we  look  immedifttelf  into  ovnelTea, 
and  reflect  on  what  ia  obwrrable  there,  we 
shall  find  onr  ideas  alwaySp  whilst  we  are 
awake  or  hare  anj  thought  pasting  in  train, 
one  going  and  another  coming  without  in- 
termission."—  Locks. 

"Banked  in  procession  walk   the   pions 

train, 
OAiuing  flrst-frnits,  and  spikes  of  yellow 

grain."  DRTSKir,  Otrid, 

"  The  great  Lard  Mortimer  erected  again 
the  round  table  at  Kenilworth,  after  the  an- 
eient  order  of  King  Arthur**  Table,  with  the 
retinue  of  an  hundred  knights  and  an  hun- 
dred ladies  in  his  house,  ror  the  entertain- 
ing of  such  adTentnrers  as  came  thither 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom.**— Dbat- 
TON. 

.     TRANSACT.    Negotiate. 

We  Transact  (Lat.  trantlghtf  part. 
traruaetuiy  to  carry  through,  trantaet) 
business  generallj. 

We  Neootiatb  (Lat.  n2|goftari,  to 
carry  on  bunneu)  a  particular  busi- 
ness. No  more  is  iuToUed  in  Trans- 
action than  the  performance  of  a  com- 
plex action  by  more  than  one  person. 
Neootiate  implies  that  in  the  trans- 
action there  is  an  adjustment  of  mutual 
interesta.  Doing  makes  transaction ; 
while  deliberating  is  necessary  for  ne- 
gotiation. Terma  and  a  common 
basis  hare  to  be  found  in  negotiation, 
as  well  as  a  common  end.  IVansac- 
tion  is  general,  negotiation  is  com- 
mercial or  political. 

"  In  a  oountrj  fully  stocked  in  propor- 
tion to  all  the  business  it  had  to  tranaaet, 
as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  wnnld  be  em- 
idoyed  in  erery  particular  braaeh  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  per- 
miL^—SMlTH,  Wealth  of  Natione. 

"  A  nMotiator  must  often  seem  willing  to 
hasard  tne  whole  issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  any  one  material  paint.**^ 
Burks. 

TRANSACTION.    Procekdino. 

A  Transaction  is  something  done 
and  completed. 


tTRANSACT] 


A  Procxedino  (sat  Procekdino)  ia 
either  yet  incomplete,  or  is  contem- 
plated in  its  stages  or  continui^,  not 
in  ita  consummation.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  reign  of  such  a  monarch 
denote  what  was  done  in  that  i«ign. 
The  proceedings  inrolre  the  acta  in 
detail,  motives,  and  mutual  behaviour, 
as  exhibiting  justice  or  injustice, 
civQisation,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  the 
like,  and  are  regarded  as  events  in 
progress.  We  speak  of  the  prooeed- 
mgs  of  individuals,  and  of  tne  trans- 
actions of  companies  or  of  individuals 
collectively.  Transaction  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  an  aoooont 
of  a  complex  proceeding,  aa  transac- 
tions of  a  philosophical  society. 

*'  Tis  said  they  all,  with  one  consent. 
Agreed  to  draw  np  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  genoal  satisfisotioa. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  traneaction* 

BUTLXSL 

TRANSCRIBE.    Copy. 

To  Transcribe  (Lat.  tmiumMrv) 
is  to  write  over  from  something  elM. 
It  applies  only  to  writing  and  print- 
ing, or  the  engraving  of  letters,  as 
inscriptions.  Nor  does  it  denote  of 
necessity  a  similaritjjr  of  style  in  the 
printing  to  the  original,  but  only  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  words 
and  matter. 

Copy  (Lat.  copio,  plen^^  a  muUipU- 
cation  of  the  originat)  goes  beyond 
writing,  as,  for  instance,  to  painting, 
and,  moreover,  implies  something  of 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
original  as  reproduced.  One  may 
transcribe  for  tne  purpose  of  neatness, 
cleanliness;  one  copies  for  the  sake 
of  use  and  convenience.  n 

"  We  can  distinguish  in  the  present  case, 
as  perhaps  a  good  critic  may,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  author  frtnn  those  of  nis  tra^ 
scribera."—WA.TKKLAJi(ii. 

"This  order  has  produced  great  numbers 
of  tolerable  eopyen  in  painting,  good 
rhymers  in  poetry,  and  harmless  pnyeetofs 
in  politics.*'— Tatlbr. 

TRANSGRESS.  Inprinob.  Vxo- 
LATE.    Contravene. 

That  which  is  Transorbssro  (Lat. 
fran^redi,  part  tnsnjgtvstiu,  to  step 
beyoM)  is  the  moral  law  generally,  or 
any  command  to  which  moral  autho> 
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rity  belong!,  as  if  a  child  should 
transgreflB  toe  command  of  his  parent. 

That  which  is  Violated  (Lat.  vi6- 
larty  to  treat  with  vioUnee,  to  profane) 
is  a  known  law,  obligation,  or  com- 
pact. 

That  which  is  Infringed  (tee  In- 
frinob)  is  civil  laws  and  rigots,  re- 
gulations of  minor  force,  sucii  as  the 
customs  of  society. 

"  Hnman  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be 
not  deipised,  that  is,  tlutt  they  be  not  trans' 

Cenes  without  a  reawnable  cause ;  bnt  the 
ITS  of  Gk>d  most  be  obeyed  in  all  cases,  and 
there  is  no  eanse  to  break  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  necessity  npoa  us  to  eommit  sin." 
—Bishop  Tatu>r. 

VioTJkTB  has  a  wider  application  than 
either  Transgrsss  or  iNFRDiOE.  It 
not  onlyinrolves  a  more  defiant  and  for- 
cible contradiction  and  disobedience, 
but  it  extends  to  other  matters  than 
those  of  law  and  custom,  as  to  princi- 
ples, and  abstract  truth,  justice,  and 
right.  That  which  ought  to  restrain 
m^7  be  transgressed ;  t£tt  which  ought 
to  be  respected  may  be  infringed: 
that  whion  oucht  to  be  held  sMred 
may  be  Tiolateo. 

"When  it  eomes  to  be  these  men's  own 
case  to  be  oppressed  by  violence  or  (nrer- 
reached  by  firand,  where,  then,  are  all  their 
pleas  against  the  eternal  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  How,  on  the  eontrairy,  do  they 
then  cry  ont  for  equity,  and  exclaim  aminst 
i^jostice  1  How  do  thepr  then  challeage 
and  object  against  Prondence,  and  think 
neither  Ckxl  nor  man  severe  enough  in 
pnaishing  the  triolatort  otright  and  trath  T 

— CULRKX. 

"  We  promise  that  such  a  eoorse  shall  be 
taken  with  him  as  may  sni&eiently  testify 
that  we  no  less  heinonslv  brook  the  tnola- 
tion  of  yonr  right  than  the  inftringement  of 
onr  own  authority."— MiLToir. 

CoNTRATENTioN  ( lAtxontra^gaituty 
vhtire,  to  eome)  has  regard  to  positive 
rule,  order,  discipline,  administration. 
One  contravenes  what  is  laid  down  or 
put  forth  authoritatively.  One  in- 
fringes in  those  cases  in  which  dis- 
obeaience  involves  breach  of  faith  and 
disregard  of  contract^  formd  or  im- 
plied ;  as  a  subject  innringes  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  or  a  prince  infringes  the 
liberties  of  nis  suojects.  Transgres- 
sion is  where  there  is  law  of  any  kind, 
natural,  social,  political,  conven- 
tional, divine.  Violation  audaciously 
attacu  what  is  essential  in  nature, 


manners,  society,  religion.  The  un- 
disciplined spirit  contravenes,  the  un- 
faithful infringes,  the  licentious  trans- 
grea8es,^the  reckless  violates.  Contra- 
vention IS  a  fault  or  offence ;  infraction 
an  act  of  dishonesty  and  injustice. 
Transgression  of  disobedience  or  crime. 
Violation  is  enormity  and  brutality. 

*'  So  plain  a  proposition  ....  was  not 
likely  to  be  eontravened/'—SovTBxr. 

TRANSPARENT.  Transi.i/cent, 
Pellucid. 

That  is  Transparent  (Lat.  fratu, 
beyondf  and  vdrerey  to  appear)  which 
aiunits  of  objects  on  the  other  side  of 
it  being  seen  distinctly.    That  is 

Translucent  (Lat.  translueentetnf 
part,  of  tramlueere,  to  be  translucent 
or  transparent^  which  merely  admits 
of  a  penetration  or  passage  of  light 
through  it.  Fine  glass  and  pure 
water  are  transparent,  so  are  fine 
fabrics,  as  gauie,  which  implies  a 
discontinuity  of  substance.  In  this 
way  a  leafless  hedge  may  be  trans- 
parent, but  this  disoontinuitv  would 
prevent  the  application  of  toe  term 
translucent  or  diaphanous  (Gr.  )ia, 
through^  and  ^vuv,  to  show)  which  is 
its  Greek  equivalent.  Some  stones, 
as,  for  instance,  that  called  jade,  are 
translucent. 

Pellucid  (Lat.  petluMus,  for  per* 
iueiduSf  transparent)  in  our  older 
writers  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
Transparent.  It  now  denotes,  as  in 
the  term  ^'pellucid  stream,  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  transparent, 
but  in  fitct  can  only  be  seen  clearly 
into,  and  not  through,  admitting, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  perfect 
penetration,  but  not  passage  through, 
of  light. 

TRANSPORT.    Transfer. 

Transport  (Lat  transportare,  to 
carry  over  or  beyond)  is  indefinite, 
Transfer  (Lat.  transferrer  to  bear  over 
or  beyond)  iB  defimte.  Hence  the 
former  term  may  be  used  indepen- 
dently:  the  latter  involves  the  men- 
tion or  the  person,  point,  or  locality 
to  which  the  transference  is  made. 
Convicted  febns  were  transported  for 
life,  that  is.  carried  beyond  the  seas. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
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Cion,  if  the  penal  settlement  were 
orer-ftocked,  it  wae  neceasarj  to 
transfer  them  to  another.  Transport 
has  onlr  a  physical  employment. 
Those  things  only  are  transported 
which sre  materially  movable.  Trans- 
fer is  applicable  to  those  thinn  which 
hare  a  consistence  and  fixity,  but  only 
in  a  secondary  sense.  Goods,  mer- 
chandiM,  and  the  like  are  transported 
when  they  are  taken  awajr,  trans- 
ferred when  they  are  consigRed  to 
other  keeping.  Houses  and  public 
buildings  are  not  commonly  trans- 
ported, out  a  court  of  law,  a  public 
office,  a  queen's  drawing-room  may 
be  transferred  or  remoTed  to  a  diffe- 
rent building. 

TREACHEROUS.  Traitorous. 
Treasonarle. 

Treacherous  (Fr.  trieh€rmy  trick" 
try)  is  moral,  and  respects  prirate  re- 
lationship between  man  and  man. 

TRArroRous  (Lat.  trodftdrem,  a  bt- 
trayer,  from  tradire,to  deliver  or  hHray) 
is  ciTil,  social,  or  political,  and  re- 
spects the  relationsnip  between  man 
and  any  person  or  power  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance,  or  any  cause  to  the 
support  of  which  he  is  bound  by 
fealty  or  honour. 

That  is  Treasonable  (Fr,trahison; 
treaiony  trahity  to  betray)  which  comes 
under  what  has  been^authoriUtively 
defined  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treason. 
A  man's  conscience  tells  him  when  he 
is  treacherous.  His  conscience  or  his 
understanding  would  tell  him  when 
he  had  been  traitorous ;  but  he  might 
haye  done  a  treasonable  act  through 
ignorance,  and  without  intent  to  com- 
mit treason,  and  so  find  that  he  had 
unwittingly  made  himself  amenable 
to  the  law. 

TREATMENT.    Usage. 

Treatment  (Fr.  tmtter,  to  treat, 
Lat.  tractare)  is  casual  or  occasional, 
or  at  least  implies  no  more,  unless 
more  be  said. 

,  Usage  (Fr.  utage)  is  continuous 
itnd  habitoal.  A  man  may  meet  with 
ill-treatment  ii^  a  crowd.  Some  do- 
mestic animals  suffer  much  from  ill- 
usage.  It  may  be  observed  that 
treatment  is  employed  of  fayourable 


or  unfayourable  treatment.  Usage  is 
not  employed  in  a  favourable  aense. 
Ill-usage  is  also  stronger  than  ill- 
treatment.  The  former  is  always 
positive  and  demonstrative ;  the  latter 
may  be  through  contempt  and  neg- 
lect. 

TRICK.  ARTinns.  Stratacem. 
Subterfuge.    MANauvRE. 

Of  these,  Trice  (O.  Fr.  trkhsTy  to 
trick)  ii  the  simplest  and  most  generic, 
the  rest  being  modifications  of  this 
fundamental  and  simple  idea.  Trice 
oomnumly  involves  deception  for  self- 
interest. 

An  Artifice  ( Lat.  ar(|^um,  handi" 
craft)  is  an  elaborate,  artful,  or  in- 
genious trick.  As  artifice  turns  upon 
nlse  manipulations,  arrangements,  or 
appearances,  so  Stratagem  (Or. 
trrfdrdyn/M,  a  meee  of  generuUkip) 
turns  upon  fSuse  judgments  and 
movements.  It  is  an  artifice  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  practical 
end.  Chiloren  play  tricu.  '  Design- 
ing persons  have  recourse  to  artifice. 
Those  who  convert  life  into  a  compli- 
cated game  employ  stratagem. 

Subterfuge  (Lat.  subterpigh'e,  to 
flee  6y  etealth)  is  something  under 
cover  of  which  one  makes  an  escape. 
It  is  an  artifice  employed  to  escape 
censure,  or  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument,  or  to  j  ustify  opinions  or  ac- 
tions. Trice  expresses  more  directly 
deceptive  ingenuity  in  the  Sjg^ent, 
whicn  may  or  ma^  not  practically 
affect  others.  A  trick  at  cards  need 
not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
artifice  touches  the  condition  of  otners 
to  their  misleading.  The  three  first 
involve  acts ;  the  subterfuge  may  be 
by  words  or  acts,  and  commonly  is 
made  up  of  both.  The  term  Trick 
has  other  meanings,  as  a  vulg^ar  or 
unseemly  habit ;  and  such  manipula- 
tion in  art  as  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  telling  effect  by  means  not  strictly 
artistic  is  sometimes  called  a  triok. 

*'  Ai  hti  prs-eminenoe  depends  not  upon 
a  trick,  he  it  Cree  firom  the  paioftil  mh- 
picions  of  a  Jnnler,  who  lives  in  peipe- 
taal  fear  lest  bis  trick  should  be  die* 
covered."— Bbtvolds. 

The   trick .  is    generally   something 
petty.    The  artifice  is  more  elabo- 
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rate  and  dignified.  A  trick  ia  a  cheat 
on  the  aeDBes;  an  artifice,  on  the 
underMtandin^;  a  atratagem,  on  the 
reaaon  or  iuagment.  A  clerer  trick 
dupea  ua.  An  ingenioua  artifice  mis- 
leada  ua.  A  deep  atratagem  captiratea 
or  entrapa  ua.  A  aubtoiuge  ia  either 
tranaparent,  or,  if  aucceauul,  leavea 
ua  in  the  lurch. 
"  The  BldU  of  arti/tee,  or  oi&oe  mMu." 

MiLTOX. 
*'  I  alwkjs  consider  his  (the  Spectator) 
mekina  them  end  their  drees  so  freqneatlj 
the  enbject  of  hii  lacabntione  en  iiuioeent 
stratoffem  to  draw  th«ir  attention  to  his 
book,  and  thns  to  allnre  them  to  the 
noblest  specnlations  on  subjects  moral  and 
dlrine."-— Knox. 

"Bj  a  miserable  tubUrfitge,  thejhope 
to  render  this  |jroposition  safe  bj  denjring 
its  aathoritj." — Bubks. 

In  Manceuvre  (Fr.  mafurui/re, 
from  Medisval  Lat.  mdnu-)iphra,  u?ork 
of  the  hand,  oontr.  to  mUnhptra ;  tet 
BaACHET)  ia  inrolved  primarily  the 
idea  of  complicated  moyementa  akil- 
fullj  conducted,  and  onlj  aecondarilj 
that  of  deception.  The  manoeuTrea 
of  a  fleet  may  be  to  teat  aeamanahip, 
aptitude  for  fighting,  and  the  like.  A 
manaeuvre  which  deceirea  ia  a  atrata- 
gem. The  stratagem  ia  the  work  of 
an  individual,  the  manaeuvre  com- 
monly though  not  necestarUy  of  a 
body. 

"  Here  I  could  not  shake  off  old  habits  so 
far  as  to  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
into  a  post-chaise  for  tne  last  stace,  by 
which  nuuMtware  I  took  the  credit  of 
harittg  travelled  like  a  gentlenum." — 06- 
terver. 

TRUTH.    Veracity.     Verity. 

Trcth  (A.  S.  treowdhe,  treodhy 
trywdh)  regarda  things. 

Veracity  (Lat  vhraeem,  trut)  re- 
eards  the  true  repreaentation  of  thmga. 
We  apeak  of  uie  truth  of  history, 
and  tne  veracity  of  the  historian. 
The  thing  aaid  ia  true  or  not.  The 
relator  ia  veracious  or  otherwise. 

"  Those  propositions  are  true  which  ex- 
press things  as  they  are ;  or  truth  is  the 
coaformitj  of  thoee  words  or  signs  by  which 
things  are  expressed  to  the  things  them- 
selTes. "— Woolastox. 

"  Tnith  or  falsehood  lying  always  in  some 
afflrmatiOQ  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal, 
our  ideas  are  not  capable  any  of  them  of 
beipg  false  till  the  mind  passes  some  judg- 


ment upon  them,  that  is,  afilrms  or  denies 
somethuig  of  the]ii.''-*>LooiUi. 

"  To  the  honour  of  their  author  (8ue- 
tonins).  it  must  be  said  that  he  appears  to 
have  sidvaneed  nothing  throagh  flattery  or 
resentment,  nor  to  have  suppressed  any- 
thing throagh  fear,  but  to  have  paid  aa 
undaunted  regard  to  veradty" — ^Kvoz. 

TRY.    Attempt.     Endeavour. 

To  Try  ia  generic  (Fr.  trtsr^  to  cuU, 
pick  oiit,  Lat.  trUaref  to  beat  the  com 
from  the  chaff). 

Attempt  (O.  Fr.  atemvter,  to  under- 
ttJte,  Lat.  attentare),  ana  Endeavour 
(Fr.  mettre  en  devoir,  to  put  in  duty) 
are  apecific.  We  cannot  attempt 
without  trying,  though  we  may  try 
without  attempting.  We  attempt 
with  an  intention  to  compass  a  cer- 
tain end.  When  we  tiy,  we  are  alto- 
gether uncertain  aa  to  the  reault. 
An  endeavour  ia  a  avatematic  or  con- 
tinuoua  attempt.  A  aingle  attempt 
may  be  fruitleaa,  yet  at  laat  we  may 
succeed  in  our  endeavoura.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  all  three  of  theae 
terma  imply  a  partial  failure  where 
they  are  used  ot  the  paat,  though  not 
of  the  future.  I  ahall  try,  attempt, 
or  endeavotir,  from  the  nature  of  tne 
caae,  leavea  the  isaue  uncertain.  1 
tried,  attempted,  or  endeavoured,  im- 
plies that  aucceaa  did  not  follow, 
inaamuch  aa  if  it  had,  it  would,  of 
courae,  have  been  atated  rather  than 
the  &ct  of  the  trial. 

*'  A  natural  and  unconstrained  behaviour 
has  something  in  it  so  agreeable, that  it  is  no 
wonder  to  see  people  endeammrinf  after  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
hit  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people 
often  make  themselves  ridicnlons  in  at- 
UmpUmg  it."— Addison. 

Both  Attempt  and  Endeavour  are 
weightier  words  than  TRY,and  involve 
more  dignified  or  more  difficult  >enda. 
One  mmj  try  to  do  a  r&ey  common- 
place thing.  One  attempta  what  ia 
worthy  to  be  called  an  aim,  though 
not  necessarily  a  hi^h  one.  Specific 
and  definite  design  is  not  so  strongly 
implied  in  Try  as  in  Attempt.  We 
attempt  to  do  or  get  something  in  par- 
ticular which  ia  the  object  of  oar 
effort.  We  aometimea  try  when  we 
wish  to  aacertain  a  reault  of  which  we 
are  ignorant.  Crabb  sava  that  when 
a  burglar  attempta  to  break  into  a 
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bouM  he  tries  the  locks;  but  this  is 
another  application  of  the  word  Try, 
to  test  or  put  to  the  proof. 

TUMID.    TuRoiD. 

Tumid  (Lat.  tiMiduSf  noelUngf  ttt- 
mm,  to  wmU)  denotes  a  swelling  pro- 
ceeding from  an  alteration  of  the  in- 
ternal structure ;  as,  tumid  flesh,  the 
tumid  waves. 

Tobgid  (Lat.  tur^tuL  infiatedf  tur- 
ghn,  to  swell)  is  that  widen  wears  a 
swollen  or  inflated  sspect.  Both  are 
employed  in  a  moral  sense ;  as,  a  tur- 
gid style,  turgid  language ;  tumid  ex- 
pressions. 

**  The  tumid  hills.— MiLTOH. 

"  Turyidity  ot  th»  ejres.— Arbuthitot. 

TUMULTUOUS.    Tumultuary. 

Tumultuous  expresses  that  tumult 
nas  taken  place,  and  is  actually  going 
on ;  Tumultuary,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  tumult.  The 
fonner  expresses  confusion  and  vio- 
lenoe  and  noise ;  the  latter,  disorderli- 
ness  and  sedition.  A  rabble  is  tumul- 
tuary in  disposition,  or  fayoun  tumul- 
tuary measures,  before  it  breaks  out 
into  tumultuous  acts. 

*'  The  workmen,  accordinglT,  Teiyieldom 
deriTe  anjr  advantage  frt>m  tne  riolence  of 
thoMhnmittttoiu  combinations,  which  gene- 
ndlj  and  in  nothing  bat  the  poniahment  or 
rain  of  the  ringleaHen.''-.>8MXTB,  Wealth 
qfNatunu, 

"  Insolence  and  noise. 
The  tempest  of  tuanUttiary  to jn. 

Cowi 
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TURGID.    Bombastic. 


As  applied  to  persons  and  their 
style,  TuRGiDmr  (im  Tumid)  denotes 
an  iiuflated  diction ;  Bombastic  (Low 
Lat.  bombaXf  cotton,  Gr,  Bif*f^,  a  sUh- 
worm)  that  partiGuiar  turgidity  which 
is  connected  with  personal  pomposity 
and  self-importance,  and  exaggerates 
not  onljr  style,  but  facts.  A  style  is 
bombastic  which  is  inflated  and  non- 
sensiosl.  It  is  turgid  when  its  expres- 
sions are  pompously  inflated,  though 
it  may  be  not  otherwise  than  sound  m 
sense. 

'■  The  tmyidHeu  of  a  joong  seribbler."— 
Warbubtoh. 

'*  A  theatrical,  bombastie,  madj  phraseo* 
log7  of  heroie  rirtne.**— SuRXX. 


TWIRL.  Twist.  Twikb.  Wuiru 
Twirl  (A.  8.  thwirily  anything  that 
is  twirled,  as  a  chum-staff  or  flail)  in- 
Tolres  the  exercise  of  fbroe  so  as  to  be 
circulatory,  and  commonly  comes  firom 
the  himd  or  Angers. 

Twist  (A.  8.  twi,  two)  is  to  turn 
sharply  from  a  giYen  line,  without  of 
necessity  completing  a  circle,  as  to 
twist  a  stick  is  to  destroy  its  strai^ht- 
ness.  To  twirl  is  to  turn  it  rapidly 
round  in  the  air.  The  former  do€« 
not  lend  itself  to  secondary  meanings. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  we  are  said  to 
twist  words  when  we  bend  them  Yio- 
lendy  to  our  own  meaning.  Whirl 
is  rapidly  to  twist  circularly,  haYing 
so  far  the  meaning  of  Twirl,  but  more 
equably,  with  more  Yiolence,  and  in  a 
larger  circle.  Twine  is  continuous 
and  steady,  while  twist  is  a  single  and 
perhaps  Yiolent  act ;  and  has  reference 
to  a  coDYersion  of  condition,  bY  which 
two  or  more  things  flexible  ana  weaker 
may  become  one  thing  comparatisteSsf 
inflfexible  and  strong. 

TYPE.     Form. 

The  Type  (Gr.  Twirof,  a  bhwyform^ 
or  impression,  tventiffto  beat)  is  a  cha- 
rsctenstic  Form  (Lat/orma);  that  is, 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  characteristie 
qualities,  either  an  ideal  representa- 
tion or  an  actual  specimen,  combining 
all  the  particulars  of  the  class  which 
it  is  employed  to  illustrate. 

'*  Ghreat  Father  of  the  gods,  when  for  ov 

crimes 
Thoa  send'st  some  hemry  judgment  on  the 

times, 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type  and  tnie  Tice-gerent  of  thy  rage. 
Thus  pnnirii  him."      urydkk,  JPereim, 

"  Bat  supposing  the  self-snbsisteaee  of 
matter  from  eternity,  coold  the  world,  fViU 
of  innnmerable  forms,  soring  by  an  im 
petns  firom  a  dead  formless  principle  ?" 
— Batxs. 

TYRO.    NoYicR. 

The  Tyro  (Lat.  tiro,  a  reentit)  is 
primarily  a  young  soldier;  hence  a 
oeginner  in  some  branch  of  study  with 
which  he  is  therefore  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

A  NoYicm  (Lat,  nMcitu,  nsw,  fimh) 
is  one  who  is  new  in  any  business. 
Sometimes  one  newly  receiYed  into 


[undertaking]    discriminated. 

the  ohurok  or  a  religions  oommuDitr. 
Aooording  to  their  origins  are  the 
uses  of  the  terms.  A  tyro  is  fresh  and 
unskilled,  a  norioe  is  new  and  un- 
funiliamed.  One  who  is  bj  no  means 
a  tvro  at  learning  may  be  a  novice  at 
coUege. 
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UGLINESS.     DspoRMiTY.     Dis- 

nOURBMSNT. 

These  terms  a^ee  in  expressing 
that  character  which  is  the  opposite 
of  beauty.  Ugliness  (A.  8.  dga, 
dread f  adj .  6ga-lie)  is  the  generic  term 
of  which  the  others  express  species. 

As  applied  to  persons,  Deformity 
(dHormXtatem)  belongs  to  the  figure, 
ugliness  to  the  countenance.  Ugli- 
ness is  superficial  as  of  colour,  defor- 
mity is  of  disproportion  of  parts. 

Disfigurement  (Lat.  dif-.  and 
f^gunif  form)  conveys  the  idea,  of 
putial  deformity  by  some  specific 
feature  regarded  by  itself  or  super- 
imposed.    Ste  Deface. 

UNCERTAINTY.  Suspense. 
Doubt. 

Doubt  (LAt.  dniHtart,  to  doubt) 
indicates  the  absence  of sumdentstudy 
and  inquii^ ;  Uncertainty  (jm  Cer- 
tain), the  sbsence  of  judgment 
formed ;  Suspense  (Lat.  tutpensuM, 
hovering,  hotitating)^  the  absence  of 
determination,  lie  is  doubtftil  who 
hesitates  from  ignorance.  He  is  un- 
certain who  hesitates  from  irresolu- 
tion. He  is  in  suspense  who  cannot 
decide.  It  has  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  the  term  Suspense 
has  come  to  mean  that  anxiety  of  mind 
which  comes  from  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  another,  where  our 
inter^ts  hanr  on  those  intentions. 
Formerly  the  xinr  would  be  said  to  be 
in  suspense  who  nad  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  to  pardon  the 
offender.  Now  the  offender  is  said  to 
be  in  sotpense  until  his  &te  is  made 
known  to  him.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Doubt  is  a  term  of  more  restricted  ap- 
plication ^an  Uncertainty.    DouDt 


is  subjective  onlv,  uncertainty  isbotb 
subjective  and  objective.  D^oubt  ex- 
ists only  in  the  human  mind,  but  un- 
certainty both  in  the  mind  and  the 
object  contemplated.  A  man  is  un- 
certain of  the  duration  of  his  life 
because  life  itself  is  uncertain. 

*'  All  which  together  seldom  or  never  fail 
to  produce  that  rarioiu  and  donbtfol  siipii- 
fleatioii  in  the  names  of  substanoes  which 
canses  sneh  uneertainfy,  dispntes.  or  mis. 
takes  when  we  come  to  a  philosopnieal  nie 
of  them."— Looxx. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
the  union  of  the  ola  sense  of  Suspense 
and  the  new. 

"  While  a  great  event  is  in  nupmut, 
the  action  warms,  and  the  Ter7  nuptnu, 
made  np  of  hope  and  fear,  main  tarns  ne 
nnpleasing  agitation  in  the  mind." — Bo- 
UNGBBOXZ. 

"  Modest  dmiht  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise." 

Shakxspxabe. 

UNDER.    Below.    Beneath. 

That  which  we  are  Under  (A.  S, 
under)  is  that  by  which  we  are  covered, 
overhung,  or  overtopped.  That  which 
we  are  Below  (be-  and  (oto)  is  simply 
something  which  is  higher  than  our^ 
selyes.  That  which  we  are  Beneath 
(A.  S.  bentfian)  is  much  higher  than 
we. 

UNDERTAKING.  Enterprise. 
ExPEDrnoN. 

A  work  projected  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms;  but  an 
Undertaxino  denotes  something 
which  inrolves  reflexion  and  perseve- 
rance with  other  mental  and  moral 
qualities. 

Enterprise  (Fr.  entreprue^  tntn- 
prcndrs,  to  undertmke)  involves  the 
persoiuu  qualities  of  activity,  courage, 
endurance,  and  the  like.  Undertakings 
are  usually  the  works  of  individual. 
Enterprises  may  be  made  conjointly 
by  bodies  of  men.  An  undertaking 
lies  more  in  the  path  of  ordinary  duty. 
We  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  enter- 
prises. Undertakings  may  be  from  a 
sense  of  obligation ;  enterprises  are 
more  speculative,  and  turn  on  some 

S respect  of  personal  gain.    The  un- 
ertaking  maybe  arduous ;  the  enter- 
prise, haiardous.    Yet  the  verb  un- 
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dtrtmkM  ham  so  broftd  a  meining  that 
it  ifl  a  common  phitBe,  *'  to  undertake 
an  enterprise. " 

*'  These  eritict,  hj  their  ▼er7  imperfect 
loiewl^ge  of  the  Hebrew  Ungwage,  which 
in  their  time  had  beea  a  daul  laagnage 
amoag  the  Jewt  themaelTce  fur  masj  agee, 
and  bj  their  preiadices  against  oar  Sarioor, 
were  bat  ill  qaaufled  for  their  ardnoos  tm- 
(ftreoAuiy.*— BuBOP  HoaaiAY. 

"  And  yet  the  uitdertakeri,  nay,  performers 
Of  saoh  a  brare  and  glarioos  enterprise 
Are  jei  anknown." 

BXAUMOHT  Aim  Flktcezb. 

The  ExpKDiTioN  (Lat.  exp&/trv,  ex- 
ptiihUy  to  detpateh)  inyolres  as  essen- 
tial that  which  in  Undebtakiwo  and 
EMTBapRisB  is  only  accidental,  the  idea 
of  distance  in  the  matter  undertaken. 
An  expedition  is  an  excursion  for 
some  oDJect  of  consequence,  as  the 
procuring  of  something  of  vslue,  con- 

?ue8t,  search,  or  scientific  discovery, 
t  is  understood,  if  nothing  be  ex- 
pressed to. the  contrary,  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  body  of  persons. 
"The   expedition   miserably    fkiled."— 


UNINTELLIGIBLE.  Incom- 
prehensible.   Inconceivable. 

These  three  terms  denote  equally 
that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding,  but  they  have 
their  shades  of  difference. 

Uninteluoible  (Lat.  inUlUg^re^  to 
undtrstand)  relates  to  the  expression ; 
Incomprehensible  (Lat.  incomvr&ien' 
JQMXt)  to  the  nature  of  the  numan 
mind; 

Inconceivable  (Lat.  tn-,  not,  conct- 
pirtf  to  conceive)  to  the  force  of  the 
imagination.  That  which  is  unintel- 
ligible wants  distinctness  snd  expres- 
sion. It  is  confused,  obscure,  answers 
to  nothing  and  states  nothin§^.  In- 
distinct articulation,  the  combination 
in  the  same  statement  of  words  bear- 
ing incongruous  or  contradictory 
forces,  is  unintelligible.  The  unin- 
telligiole  is  to  be  disregarded  and 
avoided.  It  is  often  far  otherwise 
with  the  incomprehensible  and  the 
inconceivable.  1  he  incomprehensible 
is  above  or  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
anderstandine,while  the  unintelligible 
is  no  object  for  its  exercise.  The  in- 
oonceivable  is  that  for  the  understand- 


ing  of  which  no  grounds  can  be  fur- 
nished or  supposed. 

UNION.    Junction. 

Union  (Lat.  tmt3a«m)  relatea  to  two 
or  more  things  which  are  found  to 
resemble,  agree  with,  or  suit  one  an- 
other. 

Junction  CLM.  junctiinem)  is  of 
two  or  more  tnings  which  are  brought 
to  a  close  proximity  to  one  anotl^. 
Union  denotes  the  being  one,  Junc- 
tion the  being  joined^  hence  a  con- 
formity belongs  to  union,  collocation 
to  junction.  A  junction  which  is  so 
close  Bs  to  pass  into  identic,  or  the 
production  of  a  third  thing,  is  a  union ; 
the  union  of  blue  and  yellow  makes 
peen.  The  junction  of  rivers,  the 
junction  of  armies  results  in  their 
union.  The  idea  of  junction  is  more 
material  than  union,  which  is  more 
metaphysical;  for  that  is  union  which 
has  not  division,  while  that  is  junction 
which  has  not  separation.  Union  is 
force  in  individuals,  in  associatioii8,and 
in*communitie8.  Vast  areas  of  com- 
mon intercourse  have  been  opened  by 
the  junction  of  two  lines  of  railway. 

UNIVERSAL.    General. 

What  is  Universal  (Lat  unYuersus, 
all  taken  collectively)  includes  every 
particular. 

What  is  General  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  particulars.  A  general  rule 
(Lat.  ghiut,  eentrii,  kind)  admits  of 
exceptions.  What  is  universal  has  no 
exceptions.  Universal  is  opposed  to 
individual;  general,  to  particular. 
**  The  foresight  of  government  is 
directed  to  the  general  welfare." 
*^  The  Providence  of  God  contemplates 
the  universal  good."  ''The  iacultv 
of  speech  is  general,  not  universaf, 
among  men."  The.^neral  is  totality 
in  the  ^ross,  the  universal  is  totality 
in  detail. 

"  For  Catholie  in  Oreek  signifleemuvcrsa/; 
and  the  Christian  Chnrch  was  so  called,  as 
eonsisting  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  Qospel 
was  to  be  preached,  in  eoatradist motion  to 
the  Jewish  Chnrch,  which  consisted  for  the 
meet  part  of  Jewsonljr."— MiLTOV. 

Although  universalitydoesnot,  stric^Jy 
speaking,  admit  of  degrees,  yet  it  is 
sometimen  loosely  so  employed.     In 
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thftt  wa^,  that  is  general  which  is 
most  unirersal,  as  ia  the  following: — 

* '  A  writer  of  tr»ged j  must  eerUinlj  adapt 
himself  to  the  fftneral  taste,  becanse  the 
dramatic,  of  all  kiads  of  poetry,  onght  to 
be  most  univer$aUy  relis&ed  and  wider- 
stood.  "^Masoh. 

UNLIK£.    DirpERBNT.  (Sm  Dip- 

FERENCE.) 

Drrr BRENT  (Lat.  diffinrtf  to  difftr) 
IS  applicable  ooth  to  quality  and 
nomoer;  hence  two  things  may  be 
different  (numerically)  wiuout  being 
Unukb  (m  character).  Furthermore, 
Unukb  is  negative ;  Dimmxirr  is  |>osi> 
tire.  Unlike  is  wanting  in  simi- 
lari^;  Different  is  possessing  dis- 
similarity. Things  which  come  under 
the  same  genus  or  species  are  called 
difierent.  not  unlike;  while  thingn 
specifically  distinct  are  said  to  be  un- 
like. So  a  rose  is  utterly  unlike  a 
stone.  But  both  blue  and  green 
being  colours,  we  say,  **  Blue  is 
different  from  green."  Unlikeness  ia 
the  absence  of  details  in  common. 
Difference  is  general  dissimilaritj. 

URBANITY.    Suavity. 

Both  are  forms  of  polite  behaviour. 
Both  are  more  appropriately  said  of 
elders  or  superiors  than  of  juniors  or 
inferiors,  urbanity  (Lat.  urfrdnVtd- 
tem,  refinttnentf  urbdnui,  btUmging  to 
a  town  or  city)  is  more  than  Suavity 
(Lat.  »ttdv¥tdtem.  tweetneUf  pdeaaant' 
ncfi).  and  indeea  comprises  it.  Sua- 
vity  belongs  to  the  disposition ;  urba- 
nity, to  the  manners  and  demeanour. 
Suavity  shows  men  as  gentle  in  them- 
selves. Urbanity  makes  them  agree- 
able to  others.  Suavity  is  a  matter 
of  looks  and  voice;  urbanity,  of 
observation  and  words. 

"  You  cannot  read  and  taste  his  (Honee's) 
beauties  without  improring  your  urbtmity 
of  manners,  together  with  jour  knowledge 
of  polite  literature."— Knox. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  euriosa  feliei- 
tas,  or  that  eharm  of  his  writings  which  re- 
sulted from  study  and  hsfipinees  united, 
maj  not  be  said  to  consist  in  delicaej  of 
sentiment  and  stuwi^  of  eitpression." — 
Ibid. 

UTILITY.  Sbrvicb.  Usb.  Avail. 
Usefulness. 

UriLmr  (Lat.  icfy/)ftatciii,  from  ufY/u, 
Mteful)  is   that   abstract  qnali^   of 


anything  which  makes  it  of  Use,  or 
useful  m  the  concrete.  If  an  im- 
provement were  made  in  a  machine, 
we  should  speak  of  the  utility  of  the 
invention,  and  of  the  machine  itself 
as  being  of  greater  use  or  more  useful. 
That  is  useful  which  we  habitually 
want  for  familiar  ends,  as  a  useful 
walking-stick,  or  which  meets  more 
rare  and  important  ends,  and  fulfils 
them  in  a  higher  manner,  and  with 
wider  applicability.  A  useful  thing 
is  good  for  a  purpose  only. 

A  Serviceable  (Fr.  service; tennce) 
thing  is  good  in  itself,  having  many 
properties  of  usefulness.  Hence  S er- 
viceable  is  commonly  said  of  those 
things  which  have  to  meet  more  com- 
plex or  urgent  requirements,  or  which 
aid  lui  in  effectively  compassinff  some 
peculiar  end.  In  the  case  of  the  use- 
ful this  requirement  is  OTdinary ;  in 
the  serviceable,  it  is  extraordinary,  or 
at  least  uncommon.  But  Useful  has  a 
more  abstract  and  general  application 
than  Serviceable.  Useful  know- 
ledge is  that  knowledge  which  has  in 
it  anavailableness  for  practical  pur- 
poses, serviceable  knowled^  would 
mean  that  sort  of  information  which 
came  in  to  help  us  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. Useful  points  more  di- 
rectly to  the  quality  of  the  thing,  Ser- 
viceable to  tne  fact  that  it  is  reaidy  for 
use  whenever  it  may  be  needed.  A 
distinction  has  to  be  observed  between 
utility  and  Usefulness.  Utility  is 
the  active,  Usefulness  the  passive, 
term.  Our  utility  is  shown  oy  what 
we  actually  do;  our  usefulness,  by 
what  we  are  able  to  do.  Utility  is 
usefulness  exerted.  Utility  is  in  ac- 
tion ;  usefulness  in  inherent  nature, 
character,  property,  or  quality.  Use 
is  the  habitual  or  tytttmatie  application 
of  that  which  has  usefulness. 

"In  common  life  we  maj  obeerre  that 
the  circumstance  of  utility  is  alwajrg  ap- 
pealed to,  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater 
enla«7  can  be  siven  to  any  man,  tnan  to 
dispmy  his  wufmmeu  to  the  public,  and  to 
enumerate  the  serrioes  which  he  has  per- 
formed to   mankind   and    to  soeietj.'*— 

HU3CB. 

Avail  (Fr. a, i.e.,  od,  to,  and  twlofr, 
valer,  to  be  of  worthy  to  be  umful)  ex- 
presses practical  value,  and,  like  the 
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term  mIim,  ii  wholly  indefinite, 
pointe  to  that  kind  of  uiefulneM  or 
BenrioeableneM  which  dependi  not  on 
adaptotion  or  inatrumentelitj,  but  on 
the  inherent  effioeey  of  things  to  effset 
a  porpoee.  As  if  it  should  be  laid, 
'*  Entreaties  and  tears  availed  no- 
thing." 

"  Bat  prayer  anuitt  His  abtolate  dscree, 
Mo  mort  maui  than  breath  agaiost  tha 

wind 
Blown  •tilling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it 

forth.*^  MXLTOX. 


V. 

VAIN.   FBurruus.   lyspFECTUAu 

USBLBSS. 

Vain  (Lat.  aanta)  extends  to 
thonghte,  deeds,  and  efforts.  That  is 
▼sin  which  wanto  substance,  reality, 
solidity. 

Fruitless  ^Lat.  fmetut,  fntit)  is 
geueralljr  applied  to  an  unaertaking 
which  nuls,  not  from  inherent  weak- 
ness or  unsoundness,  but  from  some 
external  obstacle,  aocidentsl  or  de- 
signed, which  has  frustrated  it.  A 
man  may  give  the  best  possible  advice 
to  another ;  but  where  prejudice  and 
obstinacy  exist  such  adyice  will  be 
fruitless.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Ussless 
points  to  what  is  in  itself  and  perma- 
nently uncalculated  to  compass  the 
end  proposed,  often  implymg  that 
means  are  emDioyed  which  ao  not  suit 
the  case,  or  enorts  that  are  misdirected 
or  misemployed.  Fruitless  points  to 
the  disaopointment  of  the  agent  as 
well  as  tne  frulure  of  the  act. 


8TKONTM8 


It 


to  cause  and  effect,  to  cases  in  which 
the  means  employed  are  inadequate 
to  the  end  proposed.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  fans.  A  fruitless  attempt 
disappoints  as  well  as  fails.  A  rain 
attempt  ought  never  to  have  been 
made. 

"  Fnll  inre,  he  thoaght,  Troy's  fatal  hoar 

arrived. 
Vain  thought  I  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 

Jove, 


[vain] 

That  both  to  Greeks  and  Tnjeas  he  or- 

daiaad 
Hard  conflicts  jret,  and  agonies  and  groans." 

COWPBR^ilMd. 

**  One  can  seareelj  read  saoh  aoeoaats  ea 
these  without  oondemaing  the  rain  oflbrti 
of  driiiff  pntriotism  which  laboarad  wofrmt- 
letUjf  (msj  one  not  almost  sajso  weatdjT) 
to  prottaet  the  liberty  of  saoh  a  people.^— 
Bishop  Hurd. 


f« 


Bat  yet  the  most  oarsftil  eadaavoors  do 
act  always  meet  with  snocess,  and  even  oar 
blessed  Barioar's  preaehing,  who  qpake  ss 
aoTer  nun  spake,  was  in^fietual  to  many." 


<*  Natnrs  nerer  makes  enellent  things 
for  BMsn  or  ao  osee ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
ooneeived  that  oar  infinitely  wise  Craator 
shonld  make  so  admirable  a  ihcaltr,  which 
eomee  nearest  the  excellency  of  Bis  own 
Ineomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idle  and 
assbssfy  employed,  at  least  a  part  of  its 
time  here,  as  to  think  oonstaatJy  withoat 
remembenng  any  of  those  thonghte.  with- 
oat doing  say  good  to  itself  or  others,  or 
being  anv  way  osef nl  to  any  other  part  of 
the  ereation.''~>LooUB. 

VALOUR.    CouRAOR. 

One  may  have  Valour  (Lati^im, 
tc  b€  ttrong)  without  Couraor  (Fr. 
courofte^  ecsur,  thi  hmrt) ;  but  the  man 
of  courage  will  not  be  found  destitute 
of  valour.  Valour  is  great  boldness 
in  confronting  the  attacks  of  a  perso- 
nal enemy,  and  may,  after  all,  in  per- 
sons whose  trade  is  not  war,  be  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  But 
conr&ge  is  required  every  day,  and  all 
the^  day  long,  against  many  things 
which  sre  not  swords  or  clubs,  vis., 
the  trials,  difficulties,  and  privations 
of  life^  or  the  approach  o£  death — 
there  u  no  room  nere  for  valour,  but 
all  must  be  met  with  oouraee.  Valour 
is  chivalrous  action,  perhaps;  but 
courage  is  chivalrous  feeling  as  well. 
And  so,  «.g.,  where  the  man  of  valour 
despises  only  the  perils  of  vengeance, 
the  man  of  oourS{ge  may  despise  its 
satisfactions. 

VANISH.    Disappear. 

Vanish  (Lat.  tMifieso^rt,  to pau awa^y 
to  disappear)  betokens  a  rttpid  Dis- 
APPEARANcx(  Lat.  dis-y  apart  f  and  £ng. 
appear);  while  disappearance  is  eene- 
no,  ana  may  be  gradual  or  sudden. 
Ordinsiy  laws,  movements,  or  causes 
lead  to  thinga  disappearing ;  audden, 
unusual,  or  strange  causes,  to  their 


[version] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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vanishing.  That  which  yaniiheB  is 
commonfy  not  expected  to  appear 
again.  That  which  disappcAra  maj 
do  8o  periodically,  and  penodicallj  re- 
appear. 

*'  For  whea  he  bowed 
His  hoejry  heed,  and  stroTe  to  drink  the 

flood, 
yaniik'd,  ebaorb'd,  and  at  his  feet  mdnst. 
The  soil  Appeared,  dried  instant  bj  the 

gods."  CowPBB,  Ody$$ey. 

"  Thus  then  he  disappeartd,wu$  nrifyei, 
F«ir  'tis  improper  speech  to  saj  he  dj'd. 
lit;  was  exhal'd ;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  son  the  morning  dew." 

Dbtdjut. 

VARIATION.  Change.  Va- 
riety. 

Variation  (Lat.  vUriationem)  con- 
sists in  being  sometimes  of  one  fashion 
or  appearance,  and  sometimes  of  an- 
other. 

Change  (Fr.  changer.  Low  Lat. 
canUnare)  consists  in  simply  ceasing  to 
be  of  the  same.  Hence  change  may 
be  to  an  opposite  quality  or  state, 
while  variation  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  kind.  Variation  may  be 
frequent  change  within  limits.  The 
inconstant  are  liable  to  change,  the 
fickle  and  capricious  to  yariation.  As 
successive  cnanges  in  the  same  sub- 
ject constitute  yariation,  so  a  multi- 
tude of  different  objects  is  needed  to 
constitute  variety.  The  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  A  variety  of 
colours.  Modes  of  human  conduct 
exhibit  yariation.  Natural  species 
exhibit  varieties. 

Venal.     Mercenary. 

Venal  (Lat.  venalUf  offered  for  talt) 
is  a  far  stronger  term  than  Merce- 
nary (Lat.  merccnarius,  hired  for 
ioaeee).  The  mercenary  character  is 
inmienced  by  desire  of  gain,  rather 
than  by  other  influences.  The  venal 
character  is  ready  to  sacrifice  honour 
to  gain,  and.  as  it  were,  to  sell  himself 
for  profit.  The  mercenary  man  merely 
calculates  the  profit  of  all  he  does. 
Venal  stands  to  Mercenary  as  sale  to 
hire.  The  barbarian  troops  who. 
served  in  the  Roman  umy  for  pay 
were  meroenaiy.  The  Praetorian 
guards,  who  would  murder  one  em- 
peror or  elect  another  for  the  highest 
bribe  were  yenal.    The  yenal  person 


parts  with  his  indnriduality ;  the  mer- 
cenary only  partially  surrenders  him- 
self. A  saying  of  Brissot  is  quoted, 
'*  My  pen  is  venal,  that  it  may  not  be 
mercenary ;"  as  if  he  had  said, ''  I  sell 
my  writings,  that  I  may  not  haye  to 
let  out  my  pen." 

"  Oh,  throagh  her  strain 
Breathe   thr   pathetic   eloquence,  that 

mooldb 
Th*  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades^ 

exalts. 
Of  honest   leal    th'  indignant   lightning 

throws, 
And  shakes  Corruption   on   her  venal 

throne."  Thohsoh. 

"  Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenne  made. 
And  Terse  became  a  mercemuy  trade." 

Dbtdkn. 

VENIAL.     Pardonable. 

Venial  (  Lat.  v^ia,  indulgeneeyOar- 
don)  is  nearly  equivalent  with  Jtar- 
oonable  {tee  Pardon).  Pardonable, 
however,  may  be  employed  of  things 
ofless  moment  than  Venial.  We  speak 
of  venial  sins  or  offences;  of  pardon- 
able weaknesses,  oversights,  mis- 
takes, and  the  like.  This  comes  of 
the  circumstance  that  Venia  l  is  a  tech- 
nical term  theologically.  Venial  are 
opposed  to  mortal  sins. 

"  There  is  no  certaintj  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  mortal  and  vaUal  sins,  there 
being  no  catalogues  of  one  and  the  other, 
sare  only  that  they  usually  reckon  but 
seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  rest  are,  or  may 
be  easily  by  the  ignorant  supposed  to  be, 
venial;  and  even  thuse  sins  which  are  under 
thoee  seven  heads  are  not  all  mortal,  for 
there  are  amongst  them  many  ways  of 
changing  their  mortality  into  venialior."— 

BiSHOPTAYIiUR. 

"  That  most  interesting  mnd  pardonable 
of  human  weaknesses,  love."— DiOKKNS. 

VERSION.    Translation. 

There  are  certain  characteristic 
points  of  usare  in  connexion  with 
these  two  words  which  it  is  easier  to 
note  than  it  would  be  to  define  strictly 
wherein  the  difference  lies. 

In  the  first  place.  Version  (Lat. 
verUre,  to  turn,  to  tranUate)  is  com- 
monly employed  of  ancient  renderings 
of  books  from  one  language  to  an- 
other; while  Translation  (Lat. 
tranthtionfm)  is  commonly  used  of 
such  renderings  into  a  modem  lan- 
guage.    A  committee  is  appointed 
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lor  the  re-transUtibn  of  the  Scrip- 
lures.  '1  be  traoBlators  of  the  Septa«- 
fr\nt  ▼ersion  are  unknown.  *  Bot,  on 
the  other  hand^  the  terrnVsRSioN  seems 
to  lend  itself  peculiarly  to  express 
any  translation  of  the  Bible ;  so  that 
we  may  without  impropriety  say  that 
when  such  translators  haye  finished 
their  work,  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
speak  of  a  new  version  of  the  works 
of  Homer.  A  version  implies  less 
strongly  than  translation  the  personal 
action  of  the  translator.  VVnen  ver- 
sion is  so  referred  to  it,  has  a  somewhat 
different  sense.  An  individual's  trans- 
lation of  a  passive  takes  in  the  ideas 
of  peculiar  style,  with  its  degrees  of 
superiority  or  inferiority ;  his  version 
of  the  passage  would  mean  his  view 
of  its  right  representation.  A  diffe- 
rent witneRS  will  give  a  different  ver- 
sion of  a  transaction.  The  translation 
is  the  production  of  the  translator.  It 
is  more  or  less  lively,  accurate,  faith- 
ful to  the  original ;  the  version  is  a 
literary,  natuml,  or  historical  form  in 
which  a  work  appears,  and  is  de- 
posited. It  is  more  or  less  ancient, 
authentic,  scarce,  and  the  like. 

VEXATION.  Mortification. 
Chaorin. 

Vexation  (Lat.  vexare,  to  vex) 
arises  from  troubles  of  a  teasing  na- 
ture, especially  such  as  are  repeated 
or  recurrent.  It  is  the  petty  crossing 
of  our  wishes  and  views. 

Mortification  (Lat.  mortytear«y 
to  kiU,  to  cause  death)  relates  to  what 
is  more  closely  personal,  as  our  hopes, 
pride,  and  the  like.  That  vexes  which 
annoys;  that  mortifies  which  both 
disappoints  and  humiliates  us;  or, 
while  it  vexes  us,  interferes  with  our 
self-complacency,  And  reverses  what 
we  had  set  our  minds  upon.  This  in 
in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Mortify.  This  means  first  to 
destroy  the  vital  power  and  functions, 
then  to  do  this  in  a  partial  manner,  as 
to  abate  their  vigour  by  fasting  or 
other  bodily  discipline,  the  purpose  of 
this  being  to  bring  the  passions  into 
subjection)  and  the  soul  into  a  state 


[vexation] 

of  humiliation.  The  term  Morttpy  is 
used  of  such  circumstances  as  dis- 
appointed or  humiliated  us. 

Chaorin  (literally,  a  galling  as  hn 

hard  leather)  is  a  combin»tion  of  both 

the  others.    Chagrin  is  the  French 

form  shagreen,  the  Eng.  of  the  Turkish 

sagri,  the  well-known  preparation. 

"  He«r  me,  sad  touch  Belinda  with 
ehoffrin," — Pops. 

*'Her  taxes  are  more  ii\}adiBioaBl7  aad 
more  oppresdrelj  imposed,  more  vega- 
tioutfy  collected."— BuRKBL 

'*  How  often  it  the  ambitions  man  morti- 
fied  with  the  very  prauses  he  rtH-ciTes,  if 
thej  do  not  riae  so  high  as  he  thinks  they 
onght  1 " — ^Addisov. 

VIBRATION.    Oscillation. 

The  former  (Lat.  vi^rare)  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  inherent  elasticity  of  sub- 
stances, the  latter  (Lat.  otcxUatitmem, 
a  smvn^mg)  is  the  effect  of  gravitation. 
Time  is  measured  by  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum :  tone  is  determined 
and  constituted  by  a  certain  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  giv^n  time.  A  bell 
which  is  swung  may  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  vibration  and  oscillation- 
vibration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal 
when  struck  by  the  clapper,  oscilla- 
tion when  set  swinging. 

VICE.    Ste  Crimr. 

VICISSITUDE.    Change. 

As  Change  (Fr.  changer,  L.  Lat. 
eamhiare)  is  generic,  so  Vicissxtvdi 
(Lat.  ffieis^titdlnem,  change,  alterna- 
tion) is  change  of  state  in  those  things 
by  which  men  are  affected ;  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  ur  ihe  seasons. 
Mere  alteration  of  state  is  change  in 
the  literal  and  physical  sense,  vicis- 
situde  is  that  which  exhibits  the  cha- 
racter of  changefuInesH. 

"  Suck  are  the  vieissitttdes  of  the  world 
through  all  its  nurts,  that  day  and  night, 
labour  and  rest,  onrry  and  retirement  en- 
dear each  other ;  tnch  are  the  duMngee  that 
keep  the  mind  in  action.  We  deairs,  we 
porsne,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated,  we 
desire  something  else,  and  bi^n  a  aew 
pnrtQit."— ibaniSer. 

VICTORY.  Conquest.   Thiumfh. 

Success. 

Victory  (Lat  victoria)  is  the 
bringing  of  defeat  upon  an  enemy  or 
an  antagonist. 


jTi 


DISCBIMINATED. 
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CoNQUstT  (Lat.  eenfutr^riy  part, 
conffuifitiu,  to  annex)  is  the  bringing 
by  force  of  some  person  or  ponession 
into  one's  own  power. 

TRnjMPH  (Lat.  triumphut)  is  the 
external  demonstration  of  rictory  by 
fonnal  public  ceremonial,  or  by  a  de* 
meanour  of  exultation. 

Success  (Lat.  meeesmt)  is  the  ar- 
rival of  a  person  or  a  project  at  the 
appointed  termination.  Some  degree 
of  struggle  against  diificuUies  is  im- 
plied in  success,  but  it  is  indefinite; 
and  suooess  may  be  due  as  much  (or 
eren  more)  to  fortune  as  to  courage, 
energy,  or  skill. 

VIEW.      SURTBT. 

To  Viaw  (O.  Fr.  vni,  part  of  wwV, 

to  mo)  and  to  SuRTCY  (O.  Fr.  fursMtr, 

to  overlook)  both  denote  looking,  ibr 

the  purpose  of  examination ;  but  V  iew 

is  an  instantaneous  taking  in  of  the 

whole  of  an  object.   Survey  denotes 

a  gradual  and  measured  inspection  of 

it  in  detail.    To  view  a  thing  is  to 

look  at  it ;  to  survey  is  to  look  over  it. 

"  In  her  uvh'd  rcceu 
fl«  depC  the  night  beBide  her,  aad  br  dsj 
Bediaiag  on   the  roeka  thitt   lined   the 

•hore. 
And  tfiewing  wiahftinj  the  barren  deep. 
Wept,  greened,   deepooded,   lighed,   and 

wept  agnia.*     CuwpxR,  OdyMtey, 

"  Let  obseryntioD,  with  extaneiTe  view. 
Survey  mankind  frem  Ghina  to  Pem," 

JOHXSOH. 

V^IGOROUS.    SmoNo.    Robust. 

The  Vigorous  person  (Lat  fii^, 
force,  vigour)  may  oe  Strono  of  mmd, 
the  Robust  person  (Lat  robuetiu)  is 
only  called  so  in  reference  to  his 
bodily  constitution.  Energy  and  ao- 
tivity  belong  to  the  vigorous.  The 
vigorous  is  energetio  in  doing,  the 
strong  is  powerful  in  enduring,  vigo- 
rous expresses  activity  of  mind  or 
body,  which  may  be  shown  casually, 
while  Strong  and  Robust  belong  to 
permanent  states— >  the  former  of 
musde,  the  latter  of  temperament 
and  constitution.  A  man  may  do  a 
vigorous  thing  from  andden  excite- 
ment or  courage.  He  may  be  mus- 
cularlv  strong  without  being  constitu- 
tionally robust.  The  strong  man  can 
lift  a  grsat  weight;  the  robust  man 
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can  bear  fatigue;  a  vigorous  man 
would  attack  riolently.  A  strong 
man  would  bear  up  under  what  might 
overwhelm  another. 

VIOLENCE,    Force. 

Violence  (Lat  vi6lentia)  is  undue 
or  abnormal  Force,  whether  of  the 

Siwers  and  influences  of  Nature  or  of 
e  will  of  sentient  beings.  The  vio- 
lence of  men  exceeds  law.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  elements  exceeds  the 
average.    (See  Force.) 

•'  Violeneet  and  extremities  of  Nature." 
—Bishop  Taylor. 

VIRTUAL.    PorsKTiAL. 

Virtual  (Lat  virtuty  etren^th  or 
goodnete)  belongs  to  that  which  is 
present,  though  not  in  fact ;  Poten- 
tial (Lat  jioientiay  power)  to  that 
which  is  present,  but  not  in  act.  Vir- 
tual is  opposed  to  formal,  potential 
to  actual.  The  virtual  is  strong  but 
indefinite.  The  potential  is  power- 
ful but  inactive.  A  man  is  virtuallv 
present  by  his  proxy — that  is,  though 
he  is  not  {n«sent  in  fact,  the  effect  ii 
aa  if  he  were.  Man's  duration  is 
potentially  infinite  or  eternal — that  is, 
though  it  be  not  actually  so,  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  so.  Virtuality 
is  practical  effectiveness,  potentiality 
is  implicit,  that  is,  undcYeloped  sus- 
ceptibility, capability,  or  power. 

VIRTUE.    Honour. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  Honour  (Lat.  h^inorem)  is 
here  taken  for  the  principle  and  not 
the  award  of  honour,  in  which  sense 
it  is  synonymous  with  gtory  Ukdfamef 
q.v. 

ViRTiTB  ^Lat  virtfaem)  is  the  act- 
ing  upon  tne  rule  "  Do  to  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you."  Virtue  is  moral  exceUenc«>9 
that  which  gives  moral  merit  and 
value.  Hence  the  degree  of  virtue  in 
an  action  will  depend  upon  the  eir> 
comstances  and  the  person.  A  temp- 
tation to  dishonesty  resisted  by  a  rich 
man  may  be  a  common  duty,  in  a 
poor  man  the  ssme  thing  might  be  a 
nigh  virtue.  The  virtuous  man  acts 
from  a  recognition  of  the  force  of 
truth  and'  right,  which  he  believes 
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ought  to  have  the  precedence  of  all 
other  motires,  as  oeing  the  meet 
worthy ;  the  man  of  honour  thinks 
and  feels  in  a  nohle  kind  of  way.  He 
is  not  a  creature  of  obedience  or  re- 
flexion, or  of  imitation ;  but  be  thinks 
and  speaks  and  acts  with  a  sort  of 
loftiness  which  makes  him  his  own 
director,  a  law  unto  himself.  Honour 
is  an  instinct  of  virtue,  defective  in 
principle,  yet  frank  and  unflinching. 
It  is  a  natural  quality,  yet  capable  of 
being  developed  by  education,  ca- 
pable of  laying  down  principles  and 
following  examples. 

VISCERA.  Intestines.  En- 
trails.   Bowels. 

Of  these  the  generic  term  is  En- 
trails (Fr.  entruiUe*),  It  comprises 
the  rest  The  Viscera  (Lat.  vurSra) 
are  those  internal  organs  which  are 
destined  to  produce  the  changes  need- 
ful to  health  or  life.  Such  are  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  and  the 
like. 

The  Intestines  (Lat.  tntettiniii, 
tntio,  toithin)  are  properly  certain 
substances  internally  fleshv  and  ex- 
ternally membranous,  whicn  serve  the 
>urpose  of  divesting,  porifving^  and 
listributing  the  cbvle,  ana  voiding 
Jie  excrements.  The  viscera  are 
different  bodies  charged  eacli  with  its 
own  proper  functions.  The  intestines 
form  one  continuous  body,  though 
divided  into  specific  portions. 

Bowels  (Fr.  bmfau,  0.  Fr.  hm/tO 
only  difl*ers  from  Intestines  as  the 
popular  term  from  the  scientific. 

VISITANT.    Vwrron. 
Visitors  (L.  Lat.  vt^tatoremf  viiY- 
£arf,  to  viiit)  are  always  persons. 

Visitants  is  employed  with  more 
of  poetic  latitude  to  denote  any  living 
creatures  which  visit.  An  angel  mi^ht 
be  called  a  celestial  visitant.  The 
birds  which  come  back  in  the  spring 
may  be  called  the  visitants  of  the 

grove. 

He  alone. 
To  And  where  Adam,  theltcred,  took  his 

way. 
Not  nnperreired  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approached,  thus 

•pake."  Miltox. 


-  Dittingaishing  the  Ikmilur  friead  ar 
rnlatloB  firam  the  most  modest  ruttor."  - 
TmtUr. 

VOTE.      SUPVRAOB. 

Vote  (Fr.  voU,  Lat.  votiiai,  a  vov) 
is  generic. 

SuFFftAOK  ^LaL  mffrigium,  a  voti) 
is  specific.  A  vote  may  be  given  on 
any  subject,  being  a  formal  or  oonsti- 
tutionaf  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  member  of  a  body  in  regard 
to  the  actions  or  interests  of  the  body. 
A  sufirage  is  a  vote  on  certain  mat- 
ters, as  on  a  controverted  opiniou,  or 
on  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  an 
oflice  of  trust.  The  suffrage  seems  to 
imply  more  than  the  support  implied 
by  a  vote.  A  suffrage  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  so  strong  that  it 
carries  sometimes  the  meaning  of  a 
petition.  It  may  be  added  that  suf- 
trage  is  nothing  until  it  is  expressed. 
Vote  denotes  a  power  or  privilege  as 
well  as  the  exercise  of  it«  A  ouin  hss 
a  vote  and  gives  it.  He  gives  his 
aufl^rage. 

**  To  voU  io  thto  wa7,  to  eoe«  iaromp* 
tiblj,  to  vote  oa  high  motiTes,  to  vote  on 
Urge  principles,  to  vole  honestJj,  reooinre 
a  great  amount  of  iafermatioa.** — i,  W. 
Bubebtson. 

I  ask  joor  vsiees  and  foor  «i;^ina^.''~ 


"  I  flrmlf  believe  that  there  is  a  poifa- 
tory,  and  that  the  oonla  therein  detained 
are  helped  hj  the  waffrnme  (prayen)  of 
the  fiuthfbl.*'— CV««/  of  Mm  /  K 

VOUCH.    Amsr. 

VovcniNO  (O.  Fr.  fiomcikwr^  to  eatt-' 
Lat.  v^ieart— a  third  person  to  repre- 
sent one's  self  when  attacked  in  one's 
rights ;  an  old  law  term)  is  a  kind  of 
Attestation  (Lat.  attssfari,  to  bemr 
toitneu)  in  which  the  witness  volun- 
tarily undertakes  to  make  himself  re* 
sponsible  for  the  troth  of  what  he 
says.  Hence  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
promise  for  another,  or  undertaking 
that  he  shall  do  something.  Attesta- 
tion relates  to  the  past,  or  what  his 
happened ;  Vouch,  also  to  the  future, 
or  what  has  been  andertaken  to  be 
done. 

"  I  wnle  eoaeeining  a  m&a  so  fresh  la 
all  people's  remea&braaee,  that  is  so  lately 
dead,  and  was  so  mooh  and  so  weU  knowa. 
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that  I  ihmll  haTe  maaj  vouehtri  who  will 
be  rewlj  to  joattfj  ma  in  all  Uiat  I  ua  to 
relate.  "—BuBHST. 

"Attuta-Man  of  the  ehief  priests  and 
leribes  to  the  Ibre-apjpointed  place  of  our 
8ttvioiir*i  natiTitj."— Bukop  Hatj.. 


W. 

WANDER.  Deviate.  Err. 
Stray.    Swkrvb.    Divkrge. 

Wander  (A.  S.  iDomirwin,  to  wan" 
der)  is  indefinite  and  continuous.  It 
is  the  continuous  result  of  mind  or 
purpose.  It  does  not  imply  a  dere- 
liction of  any  straight  Ime  or  ap- 
Jointed  course,  thouji^h  cercam  wan- 
erings  are  of  this  nature.  In 
wandering  there  is  discontinuitj  of 
pro|Te88,  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
Dodily  or  mental  wandering.  It  does 
not  involve  of  necessity  any  departure 
from  a  line  of  obligation  or  right. 

Deviatr  (Lat.  dt^fromy  and  v'uij  a 
vny)  is  definite  and  instantaneous. 
A  person  or  thing  has  deviated  the 
moment  that  it  has  left  an  appointed 
or  regular  line  of  movement,  plan,  or 
rule.  It  is,  unlike  Wander,  applicable 
to  merely  mechiuiical  movement. 

"  There  Nature  dniatet,  and  here  loon- 
dtr$  will."  Pops. 

Err  (Lat.  trrart^  to  wander ^  to  err) 
is  always  purely  intellectual,  involv- 
ing a  misconception  or  miscalculation 
of  truth.  It  18  employed  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  of  moral  things  in 
relation  to  an  analogous  line  or  path 
of  rectitude. 

Stray  (O.  Fr.  eitrmftr,  L.  Lat. 
eitrmriut,  a  ttrayed  bMst)  denotes 
illicit  wandering,  as  from  a  direct 
course,  or  from  a  constituted  com- 
pany, or  from  prescribed  limits.  It 
IS  the  result,  not  so  much  of  delibe- 
rate purpose,  as  of  the  absence  of 
purpose,  and  the  effect  of  heedless- 
ness. It  is  the  fault  of  the  young,  the 
idle,  and  the  thoughtless  to  stray, 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  at  large 
to  err. 

SwBRVK  (Sw.  amrfdf  to  turn :  La- 
tham ;  of.  Du.  fwerwn,  to  wander)  is 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  right  pur- 


posely and  consciously,  or  mechanic 
cally. 

**  Alas  I  where  at  this  moment  is  the 
Chareb  of  France  P  Her  altars  demolished, 
her  treasures  spoiled,  ber  holj  things  pro- 
fiined,  her  penecnted  clergy  and  berplaa- 
dered  prelates  wandereri  on  the  eartn.'*-' 
Bishop  Hobsuct. 

"We  have  erred  and  etrayed  from  Thj 
ways  like  lost  sheep."~fi^AijA  J'r^or 
Book, 

*'Onr  affections  and  psssions  pnt  fre- 
qnently  m  bias  so  secret  and  yet  so  strong 
on  oar  judgments,  as  to  make  them  swerve 
from  the  direction  of  right  reason."— 
Boldtobboks. 

Diverge  (Lat.  divergiumf  a  point 
of  separation^  di$-  tndvergirtfto  ineUne 
or  tend)y  unlike  the  others,  is  applic- 
able not  only  to  one,  but  also  to  two 
or  more  moving  objects  or  lines.  It 
may  be  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
process,  and  unlike  Deviatx  denotes 
nothing  of  error  or  wrong.  I  deviate 
from  the  path  when  I  do  not  know  it 
or  lose  sight  of  it,  I  diverge  from  it 
to  take  another. 

"  The  centre  of  sis  wars 
Diverging  each  firom  each  like  equal  rays." 

COWPBB. 

WARRANT,    GuARAVTEK. 

These  words  are  etymologicallv 
identical,  varrant  being  the  English 
form  of  the  French  ^uarantir ;  and  in 
their  primary  senses  they  are  identi- 
cal also,  namely,  to  undertake  that 
something  shall  be  forthcoming  from 
another:  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  or 
the  perrormanoe  of  a  duty.  Hence, 
to  undeotake  to  secure  anything  to  an- 
other. But  to  Warrant  has  passed 
beyond  this  into  the  sense  of  holding 
a  person  hannless  for  doing  an  act ; 
hence,  to  anthorise. 

"  Canst  thoR,  and  honoured  with  a  Chris- 
tian name, 

Bvy  what  is  woman-boro,  and  feel  no 
shame. 

Trade  in  the  blood  of  Innofence,  and  plead 

"       "   leeasamifTraUfor  thedeedP" 

COWPBB. 

The  trea^  of  Nimegven,  of  which  the 
King  of  England  was  guarantee.** — Bub- 
BBT. 

WASTE.    SQUANDER.    Dissipate. 

The  two  last  are  modes  of  the  first. 
To  Waste  (A.  S.  wtitan)  is  primarily 
to  desolate,  then  to  wear  awaj ;  then 
to  spread,  or  spread  unwarily,  ua- 
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neoeuarilT,  or  without  retarn.  He 
wastes  who  Uvishes.  He  also  werj 
often  wastes  who  neglects. 

Squawdbr  (probahlj  a  nasalised 
form  of  KtUttr,  with  which  in  East 
Anglia  tquander  is  ajmonymous ;  and 
compare  O.  Germ,  tekwendtn^  to 
vaniih,  dwindU)  is  always  actire  and 
positire-^to  spend  lavishly  or  pro- 
niselj  without  need  and  without  re- 
turn. As  to  squander  is  to  waste  in 
the  groUf  so  to  jDissipatb  (LtX,  dUU' 
pare^  to  ieattttf  to  tquander)  is  to  waste 
in  detaily  bit  by  bit.  Want  of  plan 
msv  lead  to  squandering.  Want  of 
sell-constraint  in  the  purchase  of 
pleasure  in  all  forms  leads  to  dissi- 

Cting.  EztraTagance  squanders. 
»ritj  dissipates.  Wasti  is  more 
ffenenl  than  Squ  akobr  and  Dissipate. 
We  ma  J  waste  reaources  of  any  kind ; 
as  time,  opportunities,  power,  talents. 
We  sre  not  said  to  squander  6r  dissi- 
pate anything  but  money,  or  such  re- 
sources as  are  analogous  to  it. 

*'Whftt  honour  that, 
Bnt  tediooa  watte  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  manr  hollow  compliments  and  lies— 
Oatlumsh  fUtteriei  P  **  MiLTOH. 

"And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents 

bine. 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  lore, 
Ii  imuuidered  in  paranit  of  idle  sports 
Ana  ricions  pleasures."  OowPBB. 

"  We  see  the  ranityof  the  liring  in  their 
boandlei*  proristoa  for  fbtnrity,  and  in  the 
diuipation  of  the  large  fortunes  of  ooTetous 
penons  bjr  the  eztraTaganoe  of  the  heiis." 
— PansTLKT. 

WATCH.    Observe. 

Watching  (identical  with  valang), 
(A.  S.  twican,  to  aioafcs,  act.  and  neut., 
and  lotfcon,  to  wateh)^  is  a  strict,  con- 
stant, close,  and  eager  Observation 
(Lat.  observUrt). 

We  Observe  with  coolness  the 
present  state  of  a  case.  We  watch 
for  what  is  to  take  place  hereafter. 
Where  we  are  interested  we  observe. 
Where  we  are  suspicious  we  watch. 

WATCHFUL.  Waeeful.  Vigi- 
lant. 

He  is  Waebfvl  who  does  not  or 
cannot  sleep ;  or,  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  whose  senses  are  alive  and 
ready  to  he  acted  upon. 


[watch] 

he  is  Watchpul  who  is  carefid  t» 
observe  closely. 

He  is  Vigilant  (Lat.  vV^Uave,  to 
htop  awake)  who  is  actively  watchfiil 
A  policeman  must  be  wakeful,  or  he 
win  go  to  sleep  on  his  rounds;  he 
must  be  watchful,  or  muck  will 
escape  his  notice  which  he  ought  to 
have  observed^  or  robberies  will  be 
committed  which  might  have  been 

Erevented.  He  must  be  vigilant,  if 
e  has  taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a 
detective.  We  speak  of  a  watchful 
observer;  of  a  vigilant  inquirer. 

**  He  most  wateJ^uttv  look  to  his  own 
steps  who  is  to  ffuide  others  by  his  uutho* 
ritj  and  example.**— Babbow. 

'*  It  is  not  iron  bsunds  nor  hundred  eree. 
Nor  brased  walls, nor  many  wakefultpkee," 


"  While  wu  watch  mpilatUly  orer  evcty 
politieal  measure,  ana  eommunicmta  an 
alarm  thronch  the  empire  with  a  speed 
almost  eouai  to  the  shook  of  electrieitT, 
there  will  be  no  danger  that  a  kiae  should 
establish  despotism,  even  thongahe  were 
to  invade  the  rights  of  his  po^ile  at  the 
head  of  a  standing  army." — Sjfox. 

WAVE.  Billow.  Surge. 
Brbaeer. 

Wave  (A.  8.  lorf,  a  toave)  is 
generic,  being  an  oscillating  mass  or 
ridge  of  fluid,  commonly  water, 
though  we  speak  analogously  of 
waves  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  light. 
The  rest  are  specific. 

Billow  (Dan.  6o^«,  connected 
with  bulge,  bilgey  bole,  betlv,  &e.  £eo.) 
is  the  largest  kind  of  sea- wave. 

Surge  (Lat.  turgjtre,  to  riu)  is  a 
swelling  and  subsiding  wave,  the 
term  being  more  commonly  ueed  in 
the  plural. 

Brbaeer  is  a  wave  of  which  the 
top  is  separated  into  foam,  and  broken 
on  from  the  body  of  tlie  wave  either 
by  die  force  of  the  wind  or  the  im- 
pact of  the  body  of  water  upon  rocks 
or  a  shallow  bottom. 

WEALTH.  Apflveucb.  Opu- 
lence.   Riches. 

^  Wealth  (A.  S.  weia,  well  fowi^, 
riehot)  is  the  simplest  and  the  geoenc 
term,  denoting  at  first  prosperity, 
weal  as  oppowd  to  woe,  and  afte^* 
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wards  Ui^  pofsesrions  of  money, 
I^XMlfl,  or  land. 

ArTLVUKCx  (Lat.  ajputrt,  to  flow 
tmoanU)  earries  with  it  the  idea  of 
Urge  aoorcea  and  unfailing  supplies 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  espe- 
oially  of  those  elegances  and  luxu* 
rien  which  are  the  tokens  of  wealth. 

Opulence  (LaL  HipiUentia,  rieheM) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  abundance, 
aa  Riches  (Fr.  richetiu^  the  noun 
being  therefore  in  English  properly 
singular,  not  plural)  of  value.  Rich  es 
expresses  an  abundance  of  raluable 
things  irrespectively  of  ownership,  as 
Wkjilth  may  express  the  same ;  while 
Appluence  ana  Opulence  are  not 
spoken  of  irrespectively  of  the  subjects 
of  them ;  as,  riches  is  a  snare  to  many ; 
the  wealth  of  London  is  enormous. 
Appluence,  Opulence,  and  Riches 
are  used  only  in  the  sense  of  material 
possessions.  Appluence  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable, like  Opulence,  to  localities. 
Opulent  (not  affluent)  provinces  or 
cities.  So  much  more  strictlr  rela- 
tive to  persons  are  wealth,  amnenoe, 
and  opulence,  that  men's  condition 
might  be  spoken  of  aa  one  of  either 
of  these:  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speax  of  a  condition  of  riches. 
Riofaies  and  opulence  differ  in  that 
riches  is  an  abundance  of  good  things, 
opulence  is  the  assemblage  of  enjoy- 
ments which  riches  can  procure.  A 
miser  is  rich,  not  opulent.  Possession 
and  enjoyment  are  the  two  conditions 
of  opulence. 

"  Thut  U)eaUh  eonsists  In  money,  or  in 
gold  ftod  nlrer,  is  »  popalur  notion  which 
oftinrftllj  ariMs  from  the  double  aetion  of 
muoex  ■•  the  inetrament  of  commerce  and 
M  the  meunie  of  ralae.**— SaaTH.ffkiiCA 
cf  Natiotu. 

*' Though  aa  nnwieldy  affluemee  may 
afford  tome  emptj  pleasare  to  the  imafti- 
oatioo.  vet  that  small  pleasure  is  fiir  from 
being  able  to  oounterrail  the  embittering 
cares  that  attend  an  overgrown  fortune."— 

BOTLK. 

The  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them 
Busters  of  Florence,  thouffh  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  considerable  compared  to 
the  united  property  of  that  opmUttt  repub- 
lie.''->HuMB. 

**  With  the  greater  fjart  of  rieh  people, 
the  chief  enjoyment  of  Tickn  consists  in  the 
parade  of  riekeM,  which,  in  their  eye,  is 
never  lo  complete  as  when  they  ^ipear 
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to  possesi  thoee  deeiaiTe  marks  of  opmUmeo 
which  nobody  can  possess  but  themstives." 
— SxiTH,  WtaUh  of  Nationt. 

WIND.  Breeze.  Blast.  Gale. 
Gust. 

Of  these,  Wind  (A.  S.  triticf)  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  indefi- 
nite. 

Breeze  (Fr.  hritej  It.  fr/vfsa,  Sp. 
hrUa  (N.  K.  wind),  origin  unknown: 
Littr£)  is  a  gentle,  orderly  wind. 

Blast  (A.  S.  hltett)  denotes  vio- 
lence or  effort  of  blowing ;  as  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  of  beUows,  of  artillery. 

A  Gale  (Icel.  gola^  a  brttu)  is  a 
strong  but  steady  wind. 

A  Gust  (Icel.  fiutr)  is  a  wind  at 
once  vblent  and  ntfnl,  or,  rather,  it  is 
itself  a  fit  of  wind. 

WISDOM.    Prudence. 

Prudence  (Lat.  prudentiOf  for  prot/t' 
deutia)  is  a  reasonable  foresight. 

Wisdom  (A.  S.  witdom)  makes  us 
act  and  think  to  the  purpose.  Pru- 
denoe  prevents  us  from  acting  and 
thinkingto  the  contrary.  The  one  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  The 
oneaeeka  to  find  the  ri^htway  forac- 
oomplishing  its  ends,  tne  other  seeks 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
wrong  with  a  view  to  avoiding  it. 
The  wise  man  employs  what  seems  to 
be  the  best  means  of  success,  walking 
by  the  light  of  reason.  The  pmdent 
man  takes  the  way  that  he  thinks  the 
most  sure,  and  trusts  not  himself  to 
unknown  paths.  Wisdom  is  higher 
than  prudence,  for  it  has  truth  for  its 
object,  while  prudence  proposes  hap- 
piness. Wisaom  is  resson  made  per- 
fect by  knowledge.  Prudenee  is  right 
reason  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  therefore  comes  largely  from  ex- 
perience of  life.  Wisdom  is  theo- 
retioU,  prudence  prsctical.  Of  all 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  wisdom  is 
the  highest^  and  prudence  the  most 
useful.  Wisdom  is  not  properly  a 
virtue,  but  only  so  &p  as  it  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  morals.  Prudence  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  sharing  its 
place  with  temperance,  justice,  and 
rectitude.  Wisdom  shows  generally 
the  end  and  the  way.  Prudence,  witn 
its  practical  knowledge  and  ezperi* 
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ence,  will  often  point  ont  wmyi  with 
which  wiidom  does  not  happen  to  be 
oogniiant.  Wiadom  enligntened  by 
knowledge  dicutei  true  preeepts. 
Prndenoe  aided  br  experience  reoom- 
menda  reaaonable  nilee.  Wiadom 
takea  high  and  broad  viewa,  prudence 
deala  with  details  of  conduct  and 
oounta  ita  atepa.  The  one  thinka  well, 
the  other  acta  well.  It  waa  thia  wia- 
dom that  Solomon  aaked  firom  on  high. 
And  so  wiadom  guidea  while  prudence 
cautiona.  It  maj  be  laid  that  wisdom 
oontaina  prudence  aa  a  part  of  itself. 
One  cannot  be  wise  without  being 
prudent,  but  one  maj  be  after  a  sort 
prudent  without  being  wiae.  So  we 
apNBak  of  the  Almighty  aa  perfectlj 
wiae,  not  prudent ;  for  th^  are  strong 
who  are  wise,  but  the  weak  may  he 
prudent.  Yet  though  ^  prudence  ia 
only  a  part  of  wisdom,  wiadom  ia  with- 
out it  worse  than  imperfect.  Pru- 
dence ia  wiadom'a  practical  safegpiard. 

WISH.    DniRB. 

In  Wish  (A.  S.  wueaii,  to  wisA,  to 
adopt)  the  feeling  is  gentler,  and  the 
object  more  remote. 

In  Dssinx  (Fr.  ditbr^  Lat.  derid»- 
riiMi)  the  feeling  ia  more  eajj^r,  and 
the  object  more  at  hand.  Wiahea  are 
at  moat  warm  and  strong.  Deairea 
may  be  impetuoua  and  ungovernable. 
In  expressing  one's  feelings  toward 
others  over  wnom  we  have  authority, 
it  is  a  much  milder  form  of  oommand 
to  say,  '*  1  wish  you  to  do  this,"  than 
to  say,  "I  desire  you  to  do  thia," 
though  the  feeling  prompting  the  in- 
jonctionmaTbetbeaame.  Theformer 
IS  the  gentler,  the  latter  the  more 
authoritative  mode  of  speech.  Desire 
errs  on  the  side  of  a  want  of  regulation, 
wishea  on  the  side  of  misapprehension 
of  good  and  of  undue  number. 

*'  A  with  is  an  insetiTe  detire.  It  Is  th« 
retalt  of  that  longing  after  kappineM  so  na- 
toral  to  man  in  eaica  wbere  no  cxpccta- 
tiona  eaa  b«  foroMd,  no  eflSnrti  can  be 
nade.**^  GooAir. 

*'  Detin  inflnential  to  aetioo  may  be  de- 
fined that  nneaey  lenaation  excited  in  the 
miod  hj  the  riew  or  bj  the  oontem^tion 
of  any  desirable  good  which  is  not  u  ovr 
poMCMion,  which  we  are  solieitons  to  oh- 
uia,  and  of  which  the  attainment  ^pean 
at  least  posBible."-.iMd. 


WITNESS.    DaroifKHT. 


The  WrrNus  (A.  S.  wihws,  faisw 
Uilg€f  ttttim&mf)  ia  he  who  knows 
from  personal  perception  or  obaerra- 
tion,  and,  in  an  extended  aenae,  a 
person  who  for  legal  purpooes  attests 
Kenerally;  while  DapoKxirr  (Lit 
depend,  to  (ay  down ;  and,  afterwards, 
to  bear  witneu)  is  one  who  gires  his 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  Every 
deponent  is  a  witness ;  but  every  wit- 
ness is  not  a  deponent,  as,  for  in- 
stance, he  who  witnesses  the  signing 
of  a  document  WrrMxss  ia  the  ge- 
neric, Deponent  the  specific  and  tech- 
nical term.  In  law  the  deponent  is 
one  who  gives  written  testimony  un- 
der oath,  which  is  called  a  dcpontiea, 
to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  a  case  before 
a  court  of  justice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  affiant  who  makes  an  Affidavit 
or  declaration  under  oath  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  statement. 

''There  is  satisfkctoiT  evidence  that 
manj  professing  to  be  original  wibut$e$  of 
the  Christian  miracles  paned  their  Utm  ia 
laboon,  dangers,  and  snflkrings,  Tolnntarily 
•odergone  ia  attestation  of  tlio  aeeoaats 
which  tbev  deliTered,  and  solelv  m  eooss- 
qnence  of  their  belief  ia  the  trath  of  thoss 
accounts,  and  that  they  also  submitted  ftvm 
the  same  motircs  to  new  mice  of  coadnct* 


«« 


The  pleader  hsTing  wpdkm  Us  best. 
Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 
Who  fairly  coald  on  oath  depoee. 
When  qnestion  on  the  tmrt  aroee. 
That  ercry  article  was  tme ; 
No  Airther  these  deponmtt  knew.' 


WOOD.   FoEEST.  GaovB.  Braie. 
Tbickst.    Corsi. 

A  space  of  ground  covered  by  trees 
ia  the  idea  common  to  these  terms; 
but  a  Wood  (A.  S.  wudu)  is  smaller 
than  a  Forbst  (Fr./orit,  Lat.yihnt«ti«, 
unmeiomd  voodland;  ac«  BmACHtr's 
acoount),  more  cared  ftor  and  culti- 
vated. The  wood  ia  near  bumsn 
dwellings  and  often  visited.  It  is 
traversed  by  fr«^uent  footsteps.  It 
is  bright  with  wild  flowers,  and  re- 
sounds to  the  songs  of  birds.  The 
forest  is  wild,  remote,  and  nnfemiliar, 
perhapa  impenetrable,  little  trodden 
by  human  feet,  the  resort  of  the 
hunter,  the  haunt  of  wild  animals. 
In  its  original  meaning  the  forest  did 


[wrath] 


not  necesflArilj  impl^  tree#s  though 
trees  naturally  grew  in  moat  unculti* 
vated  solitudes.  The  term  foreet 
meant  a  space  of  gpt>und  kept  for  the 
chase,  ana  belonging  to  the  king  or  a 
noble,  and  subject  to  peculiar  laws. 

The  Grotc  (A.  S.grdf\  connected 
with  the  verb  grave  tmd  groove,  is  etj- 
mologically  a  place  cut  out  among 
trees.  The  gprove  differs  from  the 
wood  and  the  forest.  It  is  commonly 
freouented.  Its  trees  are  cultivated 
to  tneir  full  height,  and  it  is  cleared 
of  all  underwood.  It  was  of  old  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  some  deitj,  or 
was  a  shady  retreat  of  atudents  and 
philosophers. 

WORK.    Labovr.    Toil. 

Work  (A.  S.  weorc,  t^*'/c,  labour) 
is  the  generic  term.  It  may  be  hard 
or  light. 

Labour  (I^t.  Uthorem)  is  hard 
work. 

Toil  ^0.  Du.  tnylf  labour,  connected 
with  till,  A.  8.  tt/ian)  is  grievoiu 
work. 

WORLDLY.  Secular.  Tem- 
poral. 

Worldly  (A.  8.  woruld-Ue)  means 
relating  to  the  world,  especially  rela- 
ting to  thit  world  or  life  m  contradis- 
tinction to  the  life  to  come ;  as  worldly 
pleasures,  affections,  maxims,  actions, 
and  the  like. 

Secular  (Lat.  iactUarii ;  taetllum, 
the  age  or  fathion)  means  relating  to 
Che  world,  in  the  sense  of  worldly 
fashions,  habits,  or  modes  of  living. 

Temporal  (Lat.  temp^rdlitf  tempii«, 
time)  means,  literally,  lasting  for  a 
time,  as  distinguished  from  eternal. 
Tn  common  parlance.  WoRLbLY  is  op- 
posed to  heavenly ;  Temporal,  to  eter- 
nal ;  Secular,  to  ecclesiastical  or  reli- 
gious. Secular  is  morally  an  indiffe- 
rent term.  The  same  may  commonly 
be  said  of  Temporal;  but  Worldly 
has  generally  a  bad  sense,  as  a  worldly 
spirit  is  one  which  is  imbued  by  sordid 
principles  of  gain,  and  is  wanting  in 
nigh-mindedness  or  parity  of  motive. 
The  Uppter  House  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  consists  of  Lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal.    The  office  of  a 
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clergyman  is  ecclesiastical;  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  itself  secular,  though 
the  two  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
person. 

"  When  we  have  called  off  our  thoughts 
from  worldly  pariuits  aad  engHcemeuts. 
then,  and  not  all  then,  are  we  at  liberty  to 
flz  them  on  the  belt,  the  most  deserving 
and  desinbls  of  objeeta,  Ood."— %Attbb- 

BURT. 

*'  For  it  la  to  be  eonndered  that  men  ofa 
eecular  life  aad  cooTemtion  are  i^enerallj 
ao  engaged  in  the  bntlnen  and  a&in  of 
this  world,  that  thejr  rerjr  rarely  acquire 
skill  enongh  in  religion  to  oondnct  them- 
•elret  aafely  to  hearen  throagh  all  those 
difflcnltieo  and  temptations  that  lie  in  their 
way.**— SOOTT,  Chrutian  Life, 

*'  This  act 
SbaTl  braise  the  head  of  Satan,  emah  his 

strenffth. 
Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  aiaia 

aims. 
And  fls  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stlnn. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  braise  the  Yhc- 

tors  heel, 
Or  them  whom  He  redeems.**    Miltov. 

WRATH.  Anoer.  Choler.  Irb« 
Rage. 

An  impatienoe  and  distuTbance  of 
spirit  against  others  is  characteristic 
of  these  terms.  Wrath  (  A.  8.  t^rc^, 
wrath)  is  commonly  connected  with 
a  proud.  rindictiYe,  or  imperious  na- 
ture. I  We  speak  of  the  wrath  of 
kings  and  mighty  men,  and  so  the 
term  hardly  seems  to  harmoniie  with 
the  idea  of  anger  in  inferior  mortals. 
We  speak  especially  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almight^.  The  term  Wrath,  un- 
like Anger,  is  inapplicable  to  the  pas- 
sions of  inferior  animals.  Wratn  is 
riolent  and  continuous  anger,  accom- 
panied b]jr  Tindictiveness,  or,  at  least, 
by  a  desire  of  inflicting  punishment 
upon  its  object. 

"  A  rerenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  hha 
that  doeth  eyiV'^Engluh  Bible. 

Anger,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
angorem,  comprewon  of  the  neekf  from 
ang^h^y  to  choke,  Gr.  iyxti*,  to  pre»s 
tightUf),  is  the  term  to  express  the 
common  feeling  of  men,  who  are 
ready  to  feel  keen  displeasure  aninst 
wrong,  real  or  supposed,  wbetuer  in 
the  case  of  others  or  tbemselvei. 
Anger  may  be  selfiah  or  disinterested. 

"  Anger  is  the  strons  passion  or  emotion 
f mpreswd  or  earited  oj  a  sense  of  injniy 
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f««elT«d  or  in  enntMoplatioa,  that  top  bjr  ths 
ideaoT  ■omethiofl  of  a  poraidmu natoi*  and 
tondenef  being  done  or  intendod  in  riola- 
tion  of  teme  rappoeed  obligation  to  a  con- 
trarjr  eoodnet."— Ck)OAV. 

Cholm  (Fr.  eolirtf  Ltt.  eWttra^ 
biU;  from  Gr.  x^'^ffi  ^^  ckoUra) 
denotes  tbe  constitutional  aspect  of 
anger,  or  the  feeling  as  it  affects  the 
frame,  gestures,  and  countenance  of 
men.  Tne  choleric  is  quick  to  Anoeh, 
bj  force  of  natural  temperament. 

"Hit constitation,  indeed. inclined  him  to 
be  choUriej  bnt  he  gained  eo  perfect  an 
aaeeodant  over  hie  paeeion  that  it  nerer 
appeared,  except  eumetimee  in  hto  coonte- 
nuice  upon  a  \9rj  high  proToeatton.**— ' 
BoTLB. 

las  (Lat  tra)  ma^  be  taken  as  some- 
times a  poetic  equivalent  of  Anoer. 
But  anger  is  more  aerere  and  enduring; 
ire,  more  explosive,  less  reasoning, 
pretending  less  of  cause  and  ground 
of  offence. 

**  Breaches  thronph  which  the  wrath  of 
an  tr^/W  judge  may  hereafter  break  in  npon 
ae."— South. 

Ragi  (Fr.  ragg,  Lat.  rUhia)  is  a 
▼ehement,  ungoYernable  ebullition  of 
anger  akin  to  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
ease, breaking  forth  into  eztrayagant 
expressions  and  yiolence  of  demean- 
our. Wrath  may  be  justifiable,  and 
anger  mar  be  just ;  bnt  rage  is  a  dis- 
temper of'^the  soul  to  be  regarded  onlj 
with  abhorrence. 

**  Anger,  In  the  ezeeM  ef  Its  Tfoleaee, 
when  it  to  exoited  to  a  degree  of  frensj,  eo 
that  the  mind  has  totaUjr  loet  eelf-eom- 
mand,  when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  ao- 
tiont  extraTagant  and  atrocious,  to  termed 
ro^e.**— CoOAV. 

WREATH.  Oakland.   Chaplkt. 

WasATH  (A.  &,wr4tdh)  is  anything 
continuously  twisted  into  substantial 
form  or  which  wears  such  an  appear- 
ance, as  a  wreath  of  rapour  or  of 
flowera. 

The  Garland  (0.  Fr.  garlandt)  is 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  fea- 
thers. 

Chaplbt  (0.  Fr.  ckaptUt,  a  littk 
htad-drtu)  is  a  garland  or  wreath  to 
be  ^orn  on  the  head.  The  chaplet  is 
placed  on  the  person  or  a  statue.  The 
garland  is  commonly  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  the  wreath  deposited  for 
decoration  or  commemoration  in  some 


LwreathJ 

particular  locality,  or  suspended  upon 
some  object. 

WRENCH.    WaasT.    Waiito. 

WnaKCB  (A.  S.  wmean)  denotes 
the  combination,  in  the  exercise  of 
force,  of  pulling  and  twisting. 

Wrist  (A.  S.tvrcston)  denoteathe 
same  thing,  but  superadds  the  idea  of 
disengagement.  A  thing  is  commonly 
said  to  be  wrenched  out,  and  wreated 
awa^,  the  action  of  wresting  originat- 
ing m  a  desire  to  twist  the  thing  out 
of  some  position  or  possession  in  which 
it  is  held. 

Wrino  (A.  8.  wrtii^an)  denotes 
the  exercise  of  a  force  by  twisting, 
which  does  not  pass  beyond  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thing  or  substance  twisted ; 
as  to  wring  one's  hands,  to  wring  a 
wet  cloth.  To  wring  and  to  wrench 
may  be  the  work  of  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  wrest,  always  of  design.  The 
two  former  are  only  used  in  physical 
and  analogous  senses.  To  wrest  has 
also  the  moral  meaning  of  distort,  as 
by  Tiolent  twisting  to  misinterpret 
words. 

WRITER.     Pbnmak.     Author. 

SCRIBI. 

Of  these,  the  most  generic  is  Wri- 
TBR,  meaning  one  who  writes,  whether 
by  writing  be  meant  literary  composi- 
tion or  the  mere  formation  of  letters 
by  the  pen,  or  any  similar  process 
(A.  8.  wntan). 

Pbnman  is  a  man  who  handles  s 
pen  (Lat.  pinnae  at'tatkir)^  and  pro- 
perly means  one  skilled  in  the  use  of 
tbe  pen  mechanically — a  master  of 
caligraphy. 

Author  (Lat.  aficttfr)  is  one  whose 
pen  or  writing  is  tbe  medium  of  ori- 
ginal thoughts.  The  term  has  a 
nuniliar  and  a  more  dig[nified  mean- 
ing. A  writer  of  a  letter  is  not  termed 
technically  an  author,  unless  the  letter 
passed  into  a  literary  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  wrote  the  letter 
might  be  called,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  the  author  of  it,  if  its 
contents  were  canyassed. 

ScRiBB  (Lat.  acrihibn^  towritt)  is  a 
professional  writer  officially  and  pub- 
lidy  appointed,  or  exeroisug  the  art 
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of  tnoferibing  or  writing  from  dicta- 
tion M  a  trade.  The  office  belongs  to 
aneient  times  and  foreign  oountrief, 
rather  than  to  oorKlTea. 

"  Th«  emdilzioa  of  Christ  ondcr  Pontlas 
PUato  is  rel»t«d  br  Tseitns,  and  dirers  of 
tho  DMstrBnarkmble  dreimisUaeM  sttond* 
iof  ity  Mch  M  the  eaitlu|iiBko  and  minMn- 
lons  dartmsss,  wars  nooided  ia  the  mibUe 
Bomaa  i«ffisters«  commonly  a}>pealea  to  hj 
Cha  flnt  Christian  writen,  as  what  eonld 
not  bo  daniad  by  the  adTersariea  tham- 
salras."— CZ.AJIKK. 


*' Saodarson  calls  Um  a  eommoo  pciMMm, 
who  penciled  the  dialogoe  (probably  the 
dcealogne)  ia  the  Dnten  Chnreb,  Lradon, 
bis  first  rise  of  prefermant.'*-->WAi.POl.B, 

"  An  amtkarUu  pamphJat,**— Fuxum. 

"  Scribt  was  a  name  which,  among  tha 
Jai*s,  was  u>plied  to  two  sorts  of  ofleers  t 
1.  To  a  ciTil;  and  so  it  signifies  a  notarr  or, 
in  a  lane  sense,  any  one  emplojed  to  draw 
np  deeds  and  writings.  3.  This  name  scrtfte 
signifies  a  ehoroh  oflicer.  one  skilful  and 
cooTersant  in  the  law  t»  interpret  and  az- 
plain  it,*— South. 


Y. 

YIELD.    Submit. 

To  Yield  (A.  8.  geldan,  to  pay, 
yi§UL)  ia  to  surrender  one's  self  in  con- 
sequence of  external  pressure— 

•*  I  was  not  bam  to  ffieldt  than  hanghty 
Beet." 

It  differs  somewhat  from  Suanrr.  At 
least  Milton  makes  a  distinct^oo : 
"And  conraga  nerer  to  mbmit  or  yidd.* 
To  YiBLD  is  less  Toluntarj  than  to 
SuBurr.  We  yield  when  our  force  has 
been  vainlj  exerted  against  force 
which  has  poTed  superior  to  our  own. 
We  sometimes  submit  because  it  is 
prudent,  or  not  altogether  unconge- 
nial, or  because  we  recognise  superior 
authority.  I  yield  because  I  am  com- 
pelled ;  1  choose  whether  I  will  sub- 
mit or  not.  Yielding  is  therefore 
final  and  complete.  It  is  possible  that 
submission  may  be  partial.  In  yield- 
ing, the  ehanctenstio  idea  is  the 
maatery  orer  one's  own  will;  in  sub- 
mission, the  placinff  one's  self  at  the 
will  of  another,    ft  is  true  that  we 


may  yield  to  moral  as  well  as  to  phy- 
sical fbroe,  as  we  may  yield  to  en- 
treaty ;  still  it  is  always  force  to  which 
we  yield.  One  yields  after  a  struggle, 
one  may  submit  without  resistanoe. 

YOUNG.      JUTINILI.       PVBRILB. 
YoUTBfVlM 

YouKO  (Lat.  jIMhii)  denotes  the 
age  of  youth;  the  rest  its  characteris- 
tics. JuTBMiLi  denotes  the  character 
of  youth  in  regard  to  ita  tendencies, 
traminr,  pursuits, and  the  like;  Pue- 
EiLB  (Lat  jnitr,  a  boy),  the  character 
of  such  actiona  or  thoughts  as  sayour 
of  youth  in  grown-up  persons,  whose 
judgment  and  tastes  are  prssumed  to 
oe  mature.  YooTBrui.,  on  the  other 
hand,  denotes  the  normal  character  of 
youth,  and  expresses  theqnality  which 
rightly  and  naturally  belonga  to  the 
period  of  youth,  and  may  be  expected 
to  manifest  itself  in  connexion  with 
the  earlier  times  of  human  li&.  Young 
is  simply  opposed  to  old. 

"  I  bare  been  ymng,  and  now  am  old  ; 
yst  nerer  saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread."— JS^^uA 

"  Here  (in  'Romao  and  Jnllat  *)  la  one  of 
tha  few  attempts  of  Shakespeare  toazhibit 
the  conrersation  of  gentlemen,  to  reprssent 
the  airy  sprightlincas  of  Jmoonilo  alagaaea." 
^JoaasoH. 

**  Tis  sore  a  praetiea  that  saToon  mnch 
of  pedantry,  a  reserre  of  pmeriUty  we  hare 
not  shaken  off  from  school.*— Baowv, 
Vmlgar  Bmrt, 

'*  Is  she  not  more  than  r*»«tfng  can  ex- 
press. 
Or  youthful  poets  faaej  when  thef  lore  f  * 

Bows. 


Z. 

ZEAL.    Ardouk.    Fiayoua. 

Zbal,  in  reference  to  these  other 
synonyms,  is  specific^  while  they  are 
characteristic  or  habitual.  Zbal  (Fr. 
teii,  Gr.  ^9Xoc)  is  passionate  ardour 
in  fayonr  of  a  person  or  a  cause. 

AaoouE  (Lat.  ardor ;  ardcrtj  to  hurn) 
is  simply  warmth  or  heat  of  passion 
in  loye,  pursuit,  or  exertion. 

FaxyouB  (Lat. /«rvor  ;firv€ro,  to  ht 
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hat)  denotM  the  coniititutiuiuil  itate 
or  temperament  of  individualn.  We 
tpeak  of  the  fervour  of  paiBion,  decla- 
mation,  supplication,  devire,  aa  dg- 
nutHttrative  of  warmth.  Ardour  ia 
more  deeply  tieated ;  aa  ardent  friend- 
■bip,  lore,  seal,  devotedneita.  "  The 
ardour  of  bis  frienibthip  prompted  the 
fervour  witb  which  he  apoke. ' 

'*  There  it  nothing  In  which  rata  more 
deceive  theasehM  than  ia  what  the  wwld 


cmllt  zenL  There  are  eo  mmnj  , 
which  hide  themselree  nnder  it,' end  mt 
many  miiehieft  anting  firom  it,  that  mmm 
ha%*e  gone  to  Ikr  at  to  aaj  it  woold  haw 
been  fur  the  beneflt  of  mankind  it  it  htd 
never  been  reckoned  ia  tho  oatalegot  «i 
virt  net." — Spuiaior, 

"All  martial  Are  henelf,  in  ovoy  breatt 
Bhe  kindled  arJourM  infinite,  and  atrencih 
For  ceaieleii  fight  iaAiaod  into  them  dL" 

Cowpn. 
•*  Wing*d  with  theftrvemr  of  her  love." 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abandon,  1 
Abandoned^  3 
Abase,  4 
Abasement,  6 
AbaBh,7 
Abate,  iestm,  7 
—  iubtide,  707 
Abatement,  d(M 
Abbey,  f76 
Abbreviate,  16 
Abdicate,  664 
Abduction,  23 
Aberrant,  8 
Aberration,  555 
Abettor,  9 
Abeyance,  350 
Abhor,  10 
Abide,  10 
AbUitj,  11 
Abject,  btue,  149 

muTif  562 

Abjure,  13 
Abnegation,  314 
Abnormal,  8 
Abode.  470 
Aboliso,  14 
Abominable,  404 
Abominate,  10 
Abori^al,  515 
Abortive,  517 
Abound,  716 
Above,  15,  598 
Abridge,  16 
Abridgment,  16 
Abrogate,  14 
Abrupt,  17 
Abscond,  651 
Absent,  18 
Absolute,  19 
Absolution,  20,  658 
Absolve,  SI 


Absorb,  496 
Absorbed,  18 
Abstain,  22 
Abstemious,  23 
Abstinence,  22 
Abstinent,  23 
Abstract,  abridgment^  16 
-^>->  to  distingui$h,  345 
Abstracted,  18 
Abstraction,   abduetwHf 
23 

ettrangtmentf  394 

Abstruse,  24 
Absurd,  24 
Abundant,  279 
Abuse,  mistue,  26 

—  tRosctiM,  532 
Abusive,  677 
Academy,  26 
Accede,  27 
Accelerate,  28 
Accent,  30 
Access,  32 
Accessible,  72 
Accession,  512 
Acoessoiy,  9 
Accept,  30 
Acceptable,  31 
Acceptance,  31   . 
Acceptation,  31 
Acciaent,  cama/ly,  32 

—  ehaneef  218 

quality f  638 

Accidental,  210 
Acclamation,  238 
Accommodate,  61 
Accommodating,  236 
Accompany,  34 
Accompaniment,  33 
Accomplice,  9 
Accomplish,  34 
Accomplishments,  48 
Accord,  80 


Accordance,  564 
Accordant,  268 
Accordingly,  266 
Accost,  36 
Account,  hill,  37 

narrative,  37 

eontideration,  t6t 

^—  impoTtaneey  505 

M^,  673 

Accountable,  39 
Accredit,  41 
Accrue,  44 
Accumulate,  477 
Accurate,  395 
Accuse,  222 
Accustom,  43 
Acerbity,  48 
Achieve,  aecomplisn,  34 

Jinish,  43 

Achievement,  410 
Acid,  44 
Acknowledge,  oum,  44 

—  reeogntte,  653 
Acquaint,  519 
Acquaintance,  45 
Acquiesce,  27 
Acquire,  46 
Acquirement,  47 
Acquirements,  48 
Acquisition,  47 
Acquisitive,  465 
Acquisitiveness,  361 
Acquit,  21 
Acquittal,  336 
Acrid,  44 
Acrimony,  48 

Act,  actioHf  49 

to  do,  348 

to  operatt,  594 

Action,  an  act,  49 

—  gesture  f  50 

battle,  152 

Active,  6fify,  193 
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Active,  diligtntf  dS9 
ActiYity,  aurttuUf  86 

—  entrgy^  379 
Actor,  50 
ActaaJ,  50 
Actuate,  53 
Acute,  54 
Adag^e,  641 
Adapt,  to  oW/'iot,  61 

to  /it,  435 

Add,  5^ 

Addict,  t66 
Addition,  512 
Address,  to  aecotty  36 
— ^  ipeieh,  56 

—  dexterity f  3f  3 

direction^  331 

Adduce,  57 
Adequate,  58 
Adhere,  241 
Adherence,  60 
Adherent,  60 
Adhesion,  60 
AdheiiTe,  61 
Adjacent,  273 
Acqective,  387 
Adjoining,  273 
Adjourn,  640 
Adjudge,  138 
A^unct,  33 
A^ure,  263 
AcQust,  61 
Administer,  709 
Administration,  223 
Admirable,  62 
Admissible,  63 
Admission,  63 
Admit,  to  rsMtM,  63 

to  alloWf  63 

Admittance,  63 
Admonish,  64 
Adopt,  65 

Adore,  65 
Adorn,  &6 
Adroit,  67 
Adroitness,  323 
Adscititious,  122 
Adulation,  437 
Adulterated,  281 
Adranoe,  to  addueef  57 

—  to  proeeMdj  631 

to  promot§f  635 

AdTanoement,  6S6 
Advantage,  68 
Advent,  69 
Adventitious,  122 
Adventure,  69 


INDEX. 

Adventurous,  69 
Adversarj,  379 
Adverse,  contrary,  70 
— ^  rthtctantf  657 
Adversity,  71 
Advert,  91 
Advertence,  91 
Advertise,  71 
Advice,  71 
Advise,  to  adnumishf  64 

to  inform,  519 

Advisedly,  72 
Advocate,  617 
Affable,  72 
Affair,  73 
Affect,  eoncemy  73 

to  oiiume,  74 

Affecting,  606 
Affection,  127 
Affectionate,  75 
Affiance,  beliefs  161 
—^  dependeneey  314 
Affinity,  75 
Affirm,  125 
Affix,  76 
Affliction,  77 
Affluence,  740 
Afford,  to  allow,  91 

to  yield,  78 

Affray,  645 
Affront,  526 
Afraid,  721 
After,  79 
Age,  295 
Aged,  591 
Agent,  417 
Aggrandizement,  636 
Aggravate,  400 
Aggregate,  723 
Aggressor,  80 
Aggrieve,  annoy,  100 

exaxpf  rate,  400 

AgUity.  86 
Agitate,  682 
Agitation,  80 
Agony,  601 
Agree,  to  aeaent,  27 

aeeordy  80 

Agreeable,  81 
Agreement,  82 
Agriculturist,  425 
Aid,  n.,  481 

«.,  481 

Ailment,  338 
Aim,  83 
Air,  sMttiwr,  83 
—  atmotpkerey  85 


Air,  diameter^  ffO 
Alacrity,  86 
Alarm,  n.,  85 

©,,449 

Alertnen,86 
Alien,  441 

Alienation,  ettrangewMt, 
394 

madn€itf  555 

Alike,  387 
All,  87 
Allay,  106 
Allege,  57 
Allegiance,  88 
Allegory,  414 
Alleviate,  106 
Alliance,  88 
Allied,  247 
Allot,  90 
Allow,  to  admit,  63 

to  permit,  90 

to  bettow,  91 

Allude,  91 
Allure,  383 
Alluring,  130 
Ally,  260 
Almanack,  200 
Almost,  92 
Also,  92 
Alter,  219 
Alteration,  219 
Altercation,  645 
Alternative,  231 
Altitude,  370. 
Always,  eontmiia/ly,  92 

ever,  395 

Amalganiate,  244 
Amalgamation,  256 
Amass,  477 
Amazement,  94 
Ambassador,  92 
Ambiguous,  93 
Ambition,  254 
Ambuscade,  94 
Ambush,  94 
Amenable,  aeeountakU,  S9 

doeiU,  348 

Amend,  93 
Amendment,  280 
Amends,  252 
Amiable,  95 
Amicable,  95 
Amount,  723 
Ample,  tpaeione,  95 

eofnmu,  279 

Amulet,  713 
Amusement,  <H» 
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AntlogOQs,  431 
Analogy,  97 
AnalrtUy  97 
Anfttnemay  290 
Anceiiton,  4'I0 
Ancient,  591 
Ancillary,  157 
Anecdote,  37 
Anger,  743 
Angle,  S80 
Angry,  6a> 
An|piifh,  601 
Animadrert,  171 
Animal,  98 
Animate,  to  itupirgf  98 

to  eheeTf  9t6 

to  exeiu,  403 

Animation,  99 
Animoaity,  48 
Annala,  485 
Annex,  55 
Annexed,  60 
Annotation,  58t 
Announce,  99 
Annoy,  100 
Annoyance,  343 
Annul,  14 
Anomalous,  101 
Answer,  101 
Answerable,  39 
Antagonist,  379 
Antecedent,  Gib 
Anterior,  695 
AntiCjlOS 
Anticipate,  6f9 
Antipathy,  474 
Antiquated,  691 
Anti<)ue,  591 
Anxiety,  694 
Apartment,  lOt 
Apathy,  514 
Ape,  i^O 
Aperture,  594 
Apex,  708 
Aphorism,  641 
Apology,  103 
Apophthegm,  641 
Apostate,  659 
Appal,  341 
Apparatus,  104 
Apparel,  355 
Apparent,  104 
Apparition,  434 
Appeal,  56 
Appear,  678 
Appearance,  106 
Appease,  106 


Appellation,  577 
Append,  55 
Appendage,  33 
Appetite,  490 
Applaud,  6t3 
Applause,  108 
Application,  108 
Apply,  76 
Appoint,  to  allotj  90 
— >  to  cofutitute,  f70 
— —  to  nominate,  58S 
Apportion,  90 
Apposite,  109 
Appraise,  109 
Appreciate,  109 
Apprehend^  110 
Apprehension,  alarm,  85 
•'--^foar,  4«7 
Apprise,  519 
Approach,  oeuu,  3f 
-— ^  aofToxtmaUy  HI 
Approbation,  111 
Appropriate,     «tttta6if. 
Ill 

—  to  uturp,  lis 
Approral,  111 
Approve, -613 
Approximate,  111 
Apt,  roadyf  US 

meet,  564 

Aptitude,  113 
Arbiter,  537 
Arbitrary,  19 
Arbitrator,  537 
Arbour,  113 
Architect,  190 
Archtres,  113 
Ardent,  194 
Ardour, /enxmr,  431 

Moi,  745 

Arduous,  113 
Argue,  to  debatOf  f99 

to  ihow,  685 

Argument,  114 
Arise,  to  ateendy  120 

—  toJloWf  438 

—  to  proeud,  631 
Aristocncy,  114 
Armament,  489 
Armistioe,  115 
Arms,  115 
Army,  489 
Aroma,  444 
Arouse,  403 
Arraign,  t99 
Arrange,  to  adjutt,  61 

—  to  rangt,  648 


Array,  355 
Arrest,  486 
Arrival,  69 
Arrive,  115,  t-i9 
Arrogance,  115 
Arrogate^  lit 
Art,  pTafeuion,  63:) 
«—  knowkdgt,  540 
Artful,  117 
Article,  118 
Articles,  458 
Articulate,  636 
Artifice,  728 
Artificer,  120 
Artificial,  119 
Artist,  120 
Artisan,  120 
As,  266 
Ascend,  120 
Ascendancy,  empire,  121 

influence,  519 

Ascertain,  121 
Ascititious,  122 
Ascribe,  122 
Ashes,  122 
Ask,  requut,  123 

inquire,  522 

Aspect,  appearance,  106 


View,  124 


Asperity,  48 
Aspersion,  2C. 
AssaU,  128 
Assailant,  80 
Assassinate,  53^. 
Assault,  v.,  128 
— —  n.,  598 
Assemblage,  124 
Assemble,  248 
Assembly,  124 
Assent,27 

—  affirm,  125 
Assert,  to  affirm,  125 

to  maintain,  567 

Assessment,  715 
Assererate,  125 
Assiduous.  329 
Assign,  aaduee,  57 

altot,  90 

Assist,  481 
Assistant,  126.  . 
Associate,  251 
Association,  allianee,  88 

toeiety,  126 

Assortment,  220 
Assuage,  106 
Assume,  offect,  74 

— -  appropr'uite,  112 
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AMume,  pruunUf  6fT 
AMunnce,  boldntUf  179 

AoM,  468 

Astoniftoxnenty  710 
Asjlum.  It7 
AtmoBpnere,  85 
Atom,  604 
Atonement,  408 
Atrocious,  480 
Attach,  affix,  76 

—  eonneetf  $64 
Attached,  60 
Attachment,  lt7 
Attack,  v.,  128 

—  n.,  593 
Attain,  46 
Attainments,  48 
Attempt,  n.,  368 

r.,7«9 

Attend,  htarketif  477 

—  accompany.  34 
Attention,  appUcatioHf 

108 

cartf  480 

Attentiye,  129 
Attest,  738 
Attire,  355 
Attitude,  129 
Attractions,  130 
Attractive,  130 
Attribute,  atcribtf  122 

quality,  638 

Audacity,  179 
Augmentation,  512 
Augur,  131 
August,  460 
Auspicious,  133 
Austere,  681 
Austerity,  133 
Authentic,  135 
Author,  744 
AuthoritatiYe,  imptrathtt, 

134 

—  authentic,  135 
Autliority,  136 
Authorize,  137 
Auxihnry,  137 
Avail,  733 
Avarice,  131 
Avaricious,  581 
Avenge,  131 
Aver,  125 
Average,  137 
Averse,  advene,  70 

—  ntuctant,  657 
Aversion,  diif^uet,  340 
— —  hatred,  474 


Avidity,  361 
Avocation,  375 
Avoid,  391 
Avouch,  125 
AvoWy  44 
Await,  407 
Awaken,  403 
Award,  138 
Aware,  138 
Awe,  85 
Awful,  352 
Awkward,  139 
Awry,  287 
Axiom,  641 
A  sure,  139 


B 

Babble,  140 
Bad,  140 
Badge,  141 
Bsdly,  141 
Baffle,  142 
Balance,  143 
Balk,  333 
Ball,  143 
Band,  143 
Bane,  144 
Banish,  144 
Bank,  246 
Bankruptcy,  145 
Banquet,  146 
Banter,  147 
Barbarism,  642 
Barbarous,  147 
Bare,  mere,  14d 

naked,  577 

Bargain,  82 
Barren,  148 
Barter,  149 
Base,  vite,  149 
— ybwni/atiim,  150 
Bashful,  151 
Basis,  150 
Bsstard,  281 
Battle,  152 
Bawling,  238 
Be,  406 
Beam,  153 
Hear,  afford,  78 

suffer,  707 

Bearing,  83 
Beast,  98 
Beat,  $trtke,  154 

drfeat,  154 

Beatification.  154 


Beatitude,  470 
Beautiful,  155 
Because,  266 
Become,  467 
Becoming,  156 
Beg,  123 
Beg^,  157 
Begin,  157 
Beginning,  157 
Beguile,  300 
Behaviour,  159 
Behind,  79 
Behold,  159 
Beholder,  697 
Belfry,  700 
Belief,  161 
Believe,  718 
Below,  731 
Bemoan,  162 
Bend,  548    ' 
Beneath,  731 
Benediction,  163 
Benefaction,    donation, 
163 

—  endowment  f  STf 
Beneficent,  164 
Benefit,  68 
Benevolence,  165 
Benevolent,  164 
Benignity,  165 
Bent,  biai,  166 

—  ertwfcid,  287 
Benumbed,  7fS 
Bequeath,  167 
Bereave,  168 
Beseech,  123 
Besides,  aieo,  92 

exeept,  402 

moreover,  5''4 

Bestow,  alloWf  91 

give,  455 

Betimes,  361 
Betoken,  131 
Betray,  300    , 
Better,  507 
Beverage,  356 
Bewail,  162 
Bewilderment,  M 
Beyond,  above,  15 

o«fr,  598 

Bias,  166 

Bid,  168 
Big,  169 
Bigot,  382 
BiU,  37 
Billow,  740 
Bind,  tie,  16^ 
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Bind,  Mig€,  170 
Biihop,  171 
Biting,  215 
Bitter,  41 
BtemcL  171 
Blameleis,  553 
Blanch,  175 
BUn^  455 
Blandishment,  457 
Blank,  575 
Blast,  741 
Blaze,  455 
Bleach,  175 
Blemish,  174 
Blend,  i61 
plessedness,  470 
Blessing,  bentdictumf  165 

happinestf  470 

Blind,  9P41 
Blink,  175 
Bliss,  470 
Blithe,  827 
Block,  175 
Blood-thirsty,  175 
Bloody,  175 
Bloom,  176 
Blossom,  176 
Blae,  159 
Blunder,  590 
Blunt.  245 
Board,  176 
Boast,  176 
Boatman,  177 
Bodily,  280 
Body,  177 
Boisterous,  177 
Bog,  559 
Bold,  178 
Boldness.  179 
Bombastic,  750 
Bondage,  207 
Boon,  68 
Boorish,  255 
Booth,  180 
Booty,  614 
Border,  bound arv^  180 

6rim,  185 

Bore,  214 
Bough,  182 
Bound,  bord§r,  180 

eircunueribe,  235 

jumpf  538 

Boundary,  180 
Boundless,   unboundedf 

182 
— —  immtnaef  499 
BounUful,  164 


Bowels,  758 
Bower,  115 
Brace,  n.,  182 
Brace,  v.,  182 
Brag,  176 
Brake.  742 
Branch,  182 
Brandish,  183 
Brave,  bold,  178 

ehallengty  217 

Brawl,  645 
Brawny,  701 
Breach,  185 
Break,  nnd,  185 

brtaeh,  185 

Breaker,  740 
Breed,  184 
Breeding,  566 
Breeae,  741 
Bribe,  707 
Brief,  685 
Bright,  184 
Brilliant,  18  » 
Brim,  185 
Bring,  186 
Brink,  185 
Briskness,  86 
Brittle,  187 
Broad,  187 
Broil,  645 
Broker,  417 
Brook,  188* 
Bruise,  188 
Brutal,  147 
Brute,  98 
Buckler,  685 
Bud.  189 
Buffoon,  189 
BuUd,  189 
Builder,  190 
Building,  565 
Bulk,  190 
Bulky,  191 
Burden,  (oad,  191 

cargo,  209 

Burdensome,  191 
Burial,  192 
Burlesque,  192 
Burning,  194 
Burnish,  195 
Burst,  185 
Bush,  195 
Business,  affairf  75 

imploymentf  375 

pro/miom,  633 

Bustle,  472 
Busy.  ^<^ 


But,  489 
Butchery,  561 
Butt,  195 
Buxom,  227 
Buy,  196 
Byword,  641 


C. 


Cabal,  196 
Cabalistical,  576 
Cabin,  197 
Cajole,  197 
Calamity,  198 
Calculate,  199 
Calendar,  200 
Call,  bid,  168 

invoko,  200 

Callous,  585 
Callousness,  514 
Calm,  v.,  106 
—  n,,  201 
Calumny,  203 
Can,  562 
Cancel,  abolish,  14 

effaet,  567 

Candid,  478 
Canonization,  154 
Cant,  204 
Canvass,  217 
Capability,  11 
Capacious,  95 
Capacity,  11 
Capital,  230 
Caprio^f04 
Captious,  205 
Captivate,  206 
Captivity,  207 
Capture,  208 
Carcase,  177 
Cardinal,  230 
Care,  ehargt,  223 

hud,4iB0 

aoUeitwU,  694 

Careful,  215 

Careless,  inattantivifbCQ 

lUtUst,  551 

Caress,  209 
Cargo,  209 
Caricature,  192 
Carping,  206 
Carnage,  561 
Carousal,  146 
Carriage,  209 
Carry,  186 
Case,  caiue,  210 
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CMe,  cxoMp/f,  S96 

—  ceeurnnctfd&d 
Cash,  SH) 

Cast,  ehan^ter^  tfO 

throw,  7J0 

CMual,  SIO 
CMualtjy  Sf 
Cauloguey  211 
Catastrophe,  196 
Catcby  Sit 
Categorical,  409 
Cauae,  mm,  tlO 

crwte,  S83 

— -  rafffon,651 
CauBtie,  215 
Caution,  64 
Caatioua,  SIS 
Cave,  tl4 
Cayero,  tl4 
CariUing,  205 
CaTitj,  214 
Ceaae,  216 
Cede,  215 
Celebrate,  216 
Celebrated,  423 
Celentj.  646 
Celestial,  480 
Censorious,  205 
Censure,  171 
Ceremonial,  444 
Ceremonious,  444 
Ceremonj,  216 
Certain,  50 
Certify,  584 
Cessation,  c/ow,  243 

intermmion^bSO 

Chafe,  217  ^ 

Chaffer,  149 
Chagrin,  736 
Challenge,  217 
Chamber,  102 
Champion,  218 
Chance,  aeeidtnt,  218 

happen,  470 

Change,  barter,  149 

variation,  219,  735 

tn  alUr,  219 

vieiieitwie,  736 

Changeable,  511 
Changeableness,  204 
Chaplet,  744 
Character,  Utter,  220 

—  reputation,  220 
— ^  ttampj  220 

ditpontion,  343 

Characteristic,  222 
Charaoterize,  316 
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Charge,  to  aeeuee,  222 

Mrt,223 

tax,  715 

Charlatan,  224 
Charm,  206 
Charming,  310 
Charms,  130 
Chase,  224 
Chasm,  183 
Chasten,  225 
Chastise,  215 
Chastisement,  643 
Chastitj,  225 
Chat,  140 
Chattels,  458 
Chatter,  140 
Cheat,  226 
Cheek,  665 
Cheer,  226 
Cheerful,  227 
Cherish,  229 
Chide,  171 
Chief,  main,  230 

ieader,  476 

ChieflT,  230 
ChUdish,  231 
Chimerical,  231 
Choice,  231 
Choke,  232 
Choler,  743 
Choose,  233 
Chronicles,  4^5 
Churlish,  233 
Cinders,  122 
Circle,  596, 143 
Circuit,  orbit,  596 
—  round,  670. 
Circulate,  638 
Circumscribe,  233 
Circumspect,  213 
Circumstance,   litualion, 
235 

oeeoiion,  588 

Circumstantial,  236 
Circumyention,  446 
Cite,  bid,  168 

quote,  647 

Ciyic,236 
Ciyil,  potiU,  236 

ewie,  236 

Ciyiliaation,  289 
Claim,  237 
Clamorous,  553 
Clamour,  238 
Clandestine,  677 
Clssh,  239 
Clasp,  239 


Classj240 
Classification,  S4(> 
Clause,  612 
Qean,  240 
Cleanly,  240 
Clear,  ab^ve,  21 

apparent,  104 

bright,  184 

—  to  expiain,  241 

fair,  419 

Clearness,  611 
Cleaye,  241 
Clemency,  566 
Clench,  615 
Cleyer,  520 
Cleyemess,  11 
Climb,  120 
Qoak,  241 
Cloff,242 
Cloister,  276 
Close,  n.,  243 

v.,  433 

f»aar,  579 

to  thut,  687 

Clothes,  355 
Clothing,  355 
Clown,  607 
aoy,462 
Clumsy,  139 
Clutch,  212 
Coadjutor,  126 
Coalesce,  244 
Coarse,  245 
Coast,  246 
Coax,  197 
Coerce,  170 
Coeyal,  246 
Cogent,  440 
Cogitation,  718 
Cognate,  247 
Cognisance,  141 
Cohere,  244 
Coherent,  247 
Coin,  210 
Coincide,  80 
Cold,  247 
Collate,  247 
Colleague,  251 
CoUect,  248 
Collected,  201 
Collection,  124 
College,  f^ 
Collision,  239 
Colloquy,  277 
Colossal,  455 
Colour,  dye,  248 
hue,  490 
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Colourable,  698. 
Column,  614 
Combat,  152 
Combatant,  218 
Combination,  alliancey  88 

eabai,  196 

Combine,  964 
Combustion,  455 
Come,  115,  249 
Comedy,  192 
Comely,  249 
Comfck,  cheety  226 

pleamref  617 

Comical,  356 
Command^  249 
Commandmg,  1S4 
Commemorate,  216 
Conunenoe,  157 
Commencement,  157 
Commend,  623 
Commendable,  546 
Commenaurate,  adequatty 

58 
—  eoevaly  246 
Comment,  582 
Commentary,  582 
Commerce,  725 
Conunercial,  250 
Commiseration,  566 
Commission,  41 
Commit,  intru$tt  250 
-^  perpetraUf  251 
Commoaiousy  276 
Commodity,  468 
Common.  251 
Commonly,  447 
Commonwealth,  650 
Commotion,  262 
Commonicate,  501 
Communication,  51^ 
Communion,  529 
Community,  126 
Compact,  of^ementy  82 

iolid,  694 

Companion,  251 
Company.  atumbUfy  124 

hand,  143 

Comparatively,  252 
Compare,  247 
Compartment,  252 
Compass,  596 
Compaseion,  566 
Compatible,  268 
Compel,  170 
Compendium,  16 
Compensation,  252 
Competent,  adtquaUy  58 


Competent,  qualified^  644 
Competition,  254 
Complain,  254 
Complaint,  338 
Complaisant,  236 
Complete,  entire^  384 

jinUky  433 

Completion,  271 
Complex,  256 
Complexity,  255 
Compliant^  586 
Complication,  255 
Compliment,  437 
Comply,  27 
Component,  270 
Compose,  256 
Composed,  ca/m,  201 

ttdaUj  6T7 

Compositeness,  255 
Composition,  mixturt, 
256 

framBf  445 

Compound,  complexy  256 


to 


cofnpo, 


M,  256 


Compounding,  255 
Ccnnprehend,  avprehendy 
110 

eomprigey  256 

Comprise,  256 
Compromise,  61 
Compunction,  660 
Compute,  199 
Comrade,  251 
Concayity,  214 
Conceal,  482 
Concealment,  677 
Concede,  215 
Conceited,  370 

-  Conceive,  110 
Conception,^ntfy,  424 

idta,  493 

Concern,  affair,  73 
affect,  73 

inttrett,  530 

tolieitttde,  694 

Concert,  conc&rd,  259 

contrive,  275 

Conciliate,  258 
Concise,  tuecinet,  258 
— ^  laconic,  541 

preeite,  625 

ikort,  683 

Conclude,  433 
Conclusion,  cIom,  243 

—  inftroneo,  518 
Conclusive,  259 
Concomitant,  33 


Concord,  harmony,  259 
— —  melody,  564 
Concur,  80 
Concussion,  683 
Condemn,  171 
Condensed,  258 
Condescending,  72 
Condition,  article,  118 

staU,  699 

Condolence,  566 
Condone,  404 
Conduce,  259 
Conduct,  behaviourf  159 

to  direct,  330 

to  lead,  547 

Con&bulation,  277 
Confederacy,  88 
Confederate,  260 
Confer,  455 
Conference,  277 
Confess,  44 
Confide,  250 
Confidence,  488 
Confidential,  420 
Confine,  border,  180 

eii-cum$eribef  233 

Confined,  578 
Confinement,  207 
Confirm,  corroborate,  260 

ettablish,  393 

Conflagration,  435 
Conflict,  260 
Conform,  27 
Conformation,  443 
Confound,  to  aba^,  7 

to  conj'uu,  261 

Confront,  261 
Confuse,  to  abash,  7 
— —  to  confound,  261 
Confused,  516 
Confusion,  262 
Confute,  263 
Congenial,  81 
Conglomeration,  256 
Conpatulate,  263 
Conjecture,  468 
Conjuncture,  crtm,  287 

occasion,  588 

Conjure,  adjure,  263 
—  to  pray,  624 
Connect,  264 
Connexion,  529 
Conquer,  264 
Conqueror,  265 
Conquest,  736 
Consanguinity,  75 
(^nsdentious,  265 
3c 
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Cooacioni,  158 
Comcioaaoess  4lSB 
Coofecimte,  t66 
Consent,  17 

Conflequenoe,  impartaneef 
505 

—  inferetwtj  518 

—  retult^  666 
Consequentlj.  $66 
ConaeiT«,48b 
Consider,  56S 
Contidente,  ctmZ,  i36 

thoughtful,  719 

Consideration,  f67 
ConsiderstionSy    ofttfrw- 

twnt,i6T 

noU$,  58S 

Consign,  250 
Consistent,  coherent,  247 

compatible,  268 

Console,  226 
Consonant,  268 
Conspicuous,  104 
Conspiracy,  196 
Constancy,  268 
Consternation,  aUrmj  85 

turprm,  710 

Constituent,  270 
Constitute,  ajrpoint,  270 

to  ereaUf  283 

Constitution,  445 
Constrain,  170 
Construct,  189 
Construction,  565 
Consult,  270 
Consume,  270 
Consummation,  271 
Contact,  725 
Conta^on,  271 
Contain.  compriMef  256 

hold,  271 

Contaminate,  272 
Contemn.  676 
Contemplate,  Mold,  159 

nuditate,  565 

Contemporary,  246 
Contemptible,  615 
Contemptuous.  557 
Contend,  to  d^te,  299 

to  itrivi,  704 

Contention,  705 
Contentment,  275 
Contest,  260 
(contiguous,  275 
Continence,  225 
Continencj,  225 
ContiDgencjr«  52 


Contingent,  210 
ContinoaL  275 
Cotttinuallj,  92 
Continnanoe,  274 
Contintiation,  274 
Conttnue,  to  latt,  544 

to  penevere,  610 

Continuity,  274 
Continuous,  275 
Contract,  to  eomtraet,  16 
~^"™  s^  fWHwnt,  82 

to  Arink,  687 

Contracted,  578 
Contradict,  274 
Contrariety,  525 
Contrary,  70 
Contrast,  525 
Contravene,  726 
Contribute,  259 
Contrition,  660 
Contrirance,  407 
Contrive,  275 
Control,  charge,  225 

to  rertraui,  665 

Controversy,  114 
Controvert,  275 
Contumacious,  585 
Contumely,  587 
Convene,  S76 
Convenient,  276 
Convent,  276 
Conventional,  119 
Conversant,  277 
Conversation,  277 
Converse,  277 
Convert,  to  change,  219 

protelute,  278 

Convey,  186 
Convict,  to  detect,  279 

crimiMtai,  286 

Convince,  279 
Convivial,  695 
Convoke,  276 
Cool,  247 
Copious,  abundant^  279 

diffuee,St3 

Copiously,  544 
Copse,  742 
Copy,  example,  598 

to  imitate,  496 

to  tranecribe,  726 

Cordial,  478 
Corner,  280 
Coronet.  525 
Corporal,  280 
Corporeal,  280 
Corpse,  177 


1,281 


Carpuknt,  701 
Correct,  ts  MMiid,  95 

toehatitn,  225 

aecmfmte,3S5 

CorrectioB,  280 
CorreUtiv^  576 
Correspond,  715 
Corroborate,  260 
Corrupt,  to  eantmmmati 
272 

C0  putrsfy,  644 

toeedmoe,  678 

Cormptioa,  ^5 
Coruscation,  456 
Coat,  280 
Co«tfy,625 
Co«tiune,555 
Cottage,  197 
Counsel,  71 
Count,  to  eakulmte,  199 

to  number^  585 

Countenanoe,^«ei,  416 

eanction,  675 

Counterfeit,  epuriou. 

to  imitau,  496 

Country,  542 
Countryman,  607 
Couple,  n.,  182 

v.,  182 

Courage,  754 
Courageous,  178 
Course,  current,  245, 282 

poMoge,  604 

road,66& 

Court,  486 
Courteous,  72,  256 
Covenant,  82 
Cover,  482 
Covetous,  581 
Covetousnesa,  151 
Coward,  282 
Coxcombical,  459 
Coy,  151 
Crack,  185 
Crafty,  117 
Crave,  124 
Craven,  282 
Crasincvs,  555 
Create,  285 
Credit,  belief,  161 

character,  220 

Crew,  145 
Crime,  284 
Criminal,  adj,,  286 

n.,  286 

Criminate,  222 
Crisis,  287 
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Critiirion,  699    ' 
Critieisniy  t87 
Crooked,  f87 
CroM,448 
Crowd,  288 
Crown,  395 
Cruel,  147 
Cnub,  188 
Cry,  238 
Culmixuition,  708 
Culpable,  289 
Culprit,  286 
Coltiration,  289 
Culture,  289 
Cunuiog,  117 
Cupidity,  131 
Curb,  665 
Cure,  290 
Curious,  abttrtutf  24 

inquititivef  523 

Current,  eourUf  282 

ftneam,  7W 

Curse,  290 

Cursory,  damltoryy  291 

Hatty,  473 

CurUil,  16 
Curved,  287 
Custody,  539 
Custom, /offtton,  291 

tax,  715 

Cycle,  596 


D. 

Daily,  293 
Dainty,  293 
Damage,  491 
Damp,  293 
Damsel,  294 
Dandyish,  439 
Danger,  294 
Dangerous,  295 
Dare,  ehalUnge,  217 

110111  urs,  295 

Daring,  178 

Dark,  295 

Dastard,  282 

Date,  295 

Daub,  296 

Daunt,  341 

Dead.  296 

Deadly,  297 

Dealing,  mtereoiirif ,  529 

trude,  725 

Dearth,  675 
Death,  297 


Debar,  296 
Debase,  4 
Debate,  299 
Debauch,  272 
DebUitate,  380 
Decay,  300 
Decease,  297 
Deceit,  301 
Deceitful,  117 
Deceire,  300 
Deceirer,  506 
Decency,  302 
Decent,  156 
Deception,  301 
Deciae,  to  tUtermint,  302 

to  judge,  302 

Decision,  &65 
Decisire,  259 
Declaim,  302 
Declare,  to  announce,  99 

lo  firofett,  633 

'-^—  to  pronounee,  637 
Decline,  decay,  300 

to  refute,  656 

Decorate,  66 
Decorum,  302 
Decoy,  383 
Decrease,  7 
Decree,  303 
Decry,  304 
Dedicate,  266 
Deduce,  316 
Deduction,   tubtraelion, 
304 

inference,  518 

Deed,  49 
Deface,  305 
Defalcation,  305 
Defamation.  203 
Defeat,  bajie,  142 

beat,  154 

Defect^  174 
Defection,  527 
Defectire,  305 
Defence,  103 
Defend,  306 
Defender,  617 
Defer,  306 
Deference,  307 
Deficient,  305 
Defile,    to   contaminate, 

gorge,  308 

Definite,  determinaie,  306 

potitive,  306 

Definition,  306 
Definitive,  308 


Deform,  305 
Deformity,  731 
Defraud,  226 
Defray,  309 
Defunct,  296 
Defy,  217 
Degenerate,  321 
Degrade,  4 
Depee,  240 
Dejected,  671 
Dejection,  309 
Delay,  306 
Delegate,  to  accredit,  41 

reftretentatioe,  662 

Deleterious,  584 
Deliberate,   to   contult, 
270 

to  d^te,  299 

Deliberately,  72 
Delicacy,  293 
Delicate,  309,  433 
DelidouB,  310 
Delight,  206 
Delighted.  456 
Delightful,  310 
Delineation,  691 
Delinquent,  590 
Deliver,  reteue,  311 

eurrender,  312 

——  pronounce,  312, 636 
Deliverance,  312 
Delivery,  312 
Delude,  300 
Deluge,  312 
Delusion,  301 
Demand,  claim,  237 

require,  663 

Demeanour,  air,  83 
— —  b^iamour,  159 
Demiie,  bequeath,  1ST 

detUh,  297 

Demolish,  313 
Demonstnte,  685 
Demur,  313 
Demurrer,  313 
Denial,  314 
Denomination,  577 
Denote,  688 
Deno«nce,  171 
Deny,  contradict,  274 
•— ^  disavow,  333 

refute,  656 

Department,  252 
Departure,  297 
Dependence,  314 
Depict,  316 
Deplore,  162 
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Deponent,  749 
Deportment,  f09 
Depose,  4 
Depoei^  617 
Deposition,  637 
DepntYation,  315 
Deprared,  3 
Depravity,  315 
Depreciate,  304 
Depredation,  669 
Depress,  4 
Depression,  309 
Deprive,  bertavty  168 

debar.  298 

Depth,  315 
Depute,  41 
Deputj,  amboModorf  92 

re/mutntattvt,  662 

Derang^e,  315 
Derangement,  555 
Deride,  667 
Derive,  316 
Derogate,  316 
Describe;  316 
Description,  37 
Descry,  317 
Desecration,  633 
Desert,  abandony  1 

detolattf  318 

tMrity  568 

Design,  purpoHy  317 

jtUm,  616 

Designate,  558 
Designation,  577 
Designing,  117 
Desirable,  371 
Desire,  742 
Desist,  at 
Desolate,  318 
Desolation,  649 
Despair,  319 
Despatch,  28 
Desperate,  488 
Desperation,  319 
Despicable,  615 
Despondency,    d^ictumy 
309 

detpaity  319 

Despotic,  19 
Destination,  319 
Destine,  90 
Destiny,  destinaiiony  319 

faUy  319 

Destitute,  dewidy  320 

forlomy  443 

Destitution,  623 

I  estroy,  eoniuinf,  270 


Destroy,  demolukj  313 
Destruction,  609 
Destructive,  320 
Desuetude,  321 
Desultory,  291 
Detach,  diaet^agt^  389 

sspanite,  680 

Detail,  321 
Details,  321 
DeUin,486 
Detect,  convict,  279 

deseryy  317 

Deter,  321 
Deteriorate,  321 
Determinate,  308 
Determination,  664 
Determine,  to  decid9,  302 

to  judge,  302 

Detest,  10 
Detestable,  404 
Detract,  316 
Detraction,  203 
Detriment,  duadvanlagef 
332 

hurty  491 

Detrimental,  584 
Devastation,  649 
Develop,  clear,  241 

unfoldy  322 

Deviate,  739 
Device,  372 
Devise,  beaueathy  167 
— —  contrw€y  275 
Devoid,  320 
Devolve,  42 
Devote,  266 
Devout,  322 
Dexterity,  323 
Dexterous,  67 
Diadem,  323 
Dialect,  544 
Dialogue,  277 
Dictate,  323 
Diction,  613 
Dictionary^  324 
Die,  to  decayy  300 

to  expire,  408 

Diet,  324 

Difference,  variettfy  325 

distent,  343 

—  quarreiy  646 
Different,  diversy  347 

unUkgy  733 

Difficult,  113 
Difficulty,  326 
Diffidence,  327 
Diffident,  bashful,  151 


Diffident,  lowly,  554> 
Diffuse,  328 
Digest,  16 
Dignity,  loftmeee,  329 

modesty,  556 

Digression,  366 
Dilate,  329 
Dilativy,  329 
Diligent,  329 
Dim,  295 
Dimensions,  560 
Diminish,  7 
Diminutive,  551 
Diocesan,  171 
Dire,  352 
Direct,  to  conduct,  330 

ttraighly  331 

Direction,  addrtu,  331 

gwUs,  469 

Directly.  331 
Disability,  332 
Disadvantage,  332 
Disaffection,  332 
Disagreement,  d^ertnee, 

dietenty  343 

Disallow,  298 
Disappear,  734 
Disappoint,  333 
Disapprobation,  333 
Disapproval,  333 
Dissster,  198 
Disavoir,  333 
DisbeUef,  334 
Discard,  334 
Discern,  317 
Discernment,  334 
Discharge,  defray,  309 

diicardy  334 

acquittal,  336 

to  fulfil,  449 

Disciple,  60 
Discipline,  225 
Disclaim,  333 
Disclose,  divulge,  336 

promulgatey  636 

Discompose,  142 
Disconcert,  142 
Disconnect,  680 
Discontinue,  215 
Discord,  703 
Discordant,  344 
Discourage,  321 
Discourse,  addreet,  56 
— ^  conversation,  277 
Discover,  descry^  31** 
disclose,  3^6 
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DiacareTffind,  432 
Diflcorery,  357 
Diseradit,  337 
Diflcreet,  tl3 
Discretion,  334 
Difcriminate,  345 
Diacrimination,  334 
DiiouniYe,  328 
Diacuasy  299 
Diadain,  frrid$,  629 
— —  leanu  676 
DiadainAil,  337 
Diaease,  338 
Diaeaaed.574 
Diaembodied,  498 
Diaengage,  339 
Diaentangle,  339 
Dia&Toar,  337 
Diafigure,  306 
Diafig^ement,  731 
Diagrace,  to  abaUf  4 

diiendit,  337 

Diaguiae,  339 
Diaguat,  ditlike,  340 
— ^  naiuta,  579 
Diabearten,  321 
Diahoneat,  540 
DiahoDoafy  to  abate,  4 

ditertdit,  337 

DiaincUnationy  340 
Diajoin,  680 
Diaifte,  ditgwt,  340 

hatt,  473 

Dialoyaltf,  332 
Diaioal,  Ao 
Diainaj/341 
DmnuEBf  334 
Diaorder,  eonfuriottf  262 
—  to  derange,  315 


Diaowii,333 
Diaparagey  304 
Diaparity,  341 
Diapaaaioiiate,  342 
Diapatohy  472 
Dispel,  342 
Diipeiiie,  342 
Diaperae,  dispel,  342 

teatter,  675 

Diaplaj,  685 
Diapleaae,  589 
Displeaaare,  343 
Diapoae,  597 
Diapoaition,  bent,  166 
^—  eharaetery  343 
Diaprore,  263 
Diapute,  cantroveH,  275 


Diapate,  debate,  299 

qvarrelf  645 

Disqualification,  332 
Disqualify,  298 
Disregard,  580 
Diasatiafaction,  343 
Diasemble,  disguite,  339 

feign,  4f9 

Dissembler,  493 
Disseminate,  638 
Disaent,343 
Dissertationj^392 
Diaaipate,  799 
Diasolute,  344 
Dissonant,  344 
Distant,  344 
Diataate,  340 
Diatemper,  338 
Diatend,  329 
Diatinct;  104 
Diatinction,  325 
Diatinctire,  222 
Distin^ish,  detery,  317 

dueriminatef  345 

tignaUUf  687 

Distinguished,  373 
Distract,  345 
Distracted,  18 
Diatraction,  345 
Diatress,  77 
Diatribute,  342 
Diatrict,346 
Diatruat,327 
Diaturbance,  262 
Disuse,  321 
Diumal,  293 
Dire,  346 
Direrge,  739 
Dirers,  347 
Direraion,  96  ' 
Direraitj,  325 
DiTert,34d 
Diverted,  18 
Divide,  680 
Divination,  468 
Dhrine,  heavenbf,  480 

taeredj  671 

a  theologian,  718 

Diriner,  348 
Diviaion,  603 
Divulge,  to  diteUm,  336 

to  promulgate,  636 

Do,  348 
DocUe,348 
Doctrine,  348 
Document,  349 
Dogma,  348 


Dogmatical,  609 
Dole,  349 
Doleful,  349 
Domestic,  350 
Domicile,  470 
Dominion,  auiheritxf,  136 

empire,  373 

territory,  718 

Donation,  163 
Doom,  319 
Dormancv,  350 
Double-doling,  359 
Doubt,  hesitation,  350 

—  uncertainty,  731 
Doubtful,  350 
Dower,  351 
Doie,692 
Dra|p,351 

Drain,  351 

Drama.  351 

Draugnt,  abridgment,  16 

drink,  356 

Draw.  351 
Dreaa,  alarm,  85 

fear,  497 

Dreadful,  352 
Dream,  667 
Dreary,  340 
Dregs,  353 
Drench,  354 
Dreaa,  355 
Drift,  tendency,  356 

—  import,  604 
Drink,  356 
Droll,  356 
Droop,  357 
Drop,  357 
Dn)sa,353 
Drowaj,  358 
Drunkenness,  858 
Dubious,  350 
Due.  715 

DuU,  dismal,  MO 

stupid,  706 

Dumb,  358 
Dupe.  300 
Duplicity,  359 
Durable,  359 
Duration,  274 
Dutiful,  586 
Duty,  o6/iigatum,  360 

office,  590 

tax,  715 

Dwell,  10 
Dye,  248 
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Kager,360 

Etfly,  561 
Earn,  46 
Earnest,  tager^  S60 

pkdgt,  361,  61" 

Earth,  54t 
EaM,  fuif t,  362 
— —  MfiiMn,  36S 
Eaaineaa,  36S 
£bb,aOO 
EboiUtion,  36$ 
Eceentrie,  aberrant^  8 

MM^r,  363 

EeonoBical,  364 
Ecttasy,  365 
Edge,  185 
£mct,303 
Edification,  366 
Edifice,  365 
EducaticD,  S66 
Educe,  366 
£llaoe,36r 
Effect,  aeeompUih,  34 

rautu666 

Effectire,  368 
Effecti,  458 
Effectual,  368 
Effeminate,  430 
Efferrescence,  56S 
Efficacious,  368 
Efficient,  368 
Effigy,  368 
Effort,  368 
EfiionteiT.  179 
Egotistical,  370 
Elaborate,  434 
Elder,  370 
Elderly,  591 
Election,  S31 
Elegant,  249 
Element,  630 
Elevate,  549 
Elevation,  370 
Elicit,  366 
Eligible,  371 
Eliminate,  366 
Elocution,  371 
Eloquence,  371 
Elucidate,  408 
Elude,  391 
Emanate, /ow,  438 
«—  proeegdf  631 


Emaaeipation,  371 
Embarraas,  eidyr,  34t 

ptrpUi^eOQ 

Embellish,  66 
Embers,  12S 
Embesmlement,  305 
Emblem,  372 
Embrace,  adajrt^  65 

ciatp,  239 

eompriMy  256 

Embryo,  372 
Emend,  93 
Emerge,  534 
Emergency ,  287 
Eminent,  373 
Emissary,  699 
Emit.  373 
Emolument,  451 
Emotion,  agitstieii,  80 
-— Jfeitng,  428 
Emphasis,  30 
Empire,  maeendmntyy  121 
•"■•—  IctngwiM,  373 
—  r«(gii,  374 
Empiric,  224 
Employ,  374 
Employment,  375 
Empower,  137 
Empty,  375 
Emulation,  254 
Enable,  1^ 
Enactment,  376 
Enchant,  206 
Enchanter,  556 
Encircle,  233 
Encomium,  602 
Encompass,  233 
Encounter,  attaekf  128 

onjtt,  593 

Encourage,  ehetTf  226 

excite,  403 

fromoUy  635 

Encroach,  376 
Encumber,  242 
Encyolopmdis,  324 
End,  aim,  83 

eUm,  243 

finith,  433 

Endeavour,  tfori^  368 

to  try,  729 

to  tirive,  704 

Endemic,  386 
Ending,  243 
Endless,  377 
Endow,  377 
Endowment,  377 
Endue,  577 


Endoranee,  378 
Endure,  to  liut,  54i 

to  euffor,  707 

Enduring,  359 
Enemy,  379 
Energetic,  703 
Energy,  379 
Enervate,  380 
Enfeeble,  380 
Enforce,  380 
Engagement,  battU,  Hit 

empUnfmont,  375 

pivmias,  6:15 

Engaging,  130 
Engender,  184 
Engine,  555 
Enpoesed,18 
Enhancement,  512 
Enjoyment,  617 
£nlarve,329 
Enlighten,  381 
Enliven,  226 
Enmity,  474 
Enormous,  490 
Enough,  58 
Enrapture,  206 
EnsUve,  206 
Ensnare,  584 
Ensue,  439 
Ensure  381 
Entail,  503 
Entangle,  imptieate,  381 

perpUi,  609 

Enterprise,  adventure,  69 
—  undertaking,  731 
Enterprising,  69 
Entertain,  382 
Entertainment,    asiiifc* 
m«nt,  96 

banpiet,  146 

Enthusiast,  382 
Entice,  383 
Entire,  384 
Entitled,  644 
Entrance,  384 
Entrap,  384 
Entreat,  123 
Entreaty,  612 
Entrust,  41 
Enucleate,  366 
Enumerate,  199 
Enunciation,  385 
Envious,  385 
Environ,  233 
Envoy,  92 
Epicure,  386 
Epidemic,  386 


Epiiode,  386 
Epistle,  387 
Epithet,  387 
Epitome,  16 
Episotic,  386 
Epoch.  S95 
EquAhie,  387 
Eqaal,  evin^  387 

equivalent^  389 

Equip,  709 
EquitaUe,  419 
Equity,  388 
Equivalent,  389 
Equivocal,  93 
EquWocate,  389 
Era,  295 
Eradicate,  389 
£ra8e^367 
Erect,  to  build,  189 

to  ertabttMhf  393 

to  lyty  549 

Err,  739 
Errand,  390 
Erratic,  8 
Error^390 
Erudition,  540 
Eruption,  391 
EflGape,391 
EMhew,  391 
Escort.  34 
Especial.  696 
Espeoiallj,  S30 
Espy,  317 
Essaj,  effort,  368 

trMtiM,d93 

Essence,  399 
Essential,  579 
EsUhlish,  393 
Esteem.  109 
Estimable,  95 
Estimate,  toappratte,  109 
^—  U}  ealeuiate,  199 
Estrangement,  394 
Eternal,  977 
Eulogy,  60S 
ETa(fe,391 
Even,  equal,  387 

emocth,  693 

Event,  235 
Eventual,  545 
Ever.  395 
Everlasting,  377 
Every,  all,  87 

each,  395 

Evidence,  637 
Evident,  104 
Evil,  bad^  140 
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Evil,  iU,  395 
Evince,  685 
Evoke,  SOO 
Evolve,  366 
Exact,  aceuraU,  395 

to  extm^,  396 

Exaggeration,  397 
Exalt,  549 
Examination,  397 
Example,  398 
Exasperate,  400 
Excavation,  214 
Exceed,  401 
Excel.  401 
Excellence,  401 
Excellent,  62 
Except,  402 
Exceptional,  8 
Excess,  402 
Excessive,    imuuderalef 

402 
— -  inordinate,  522 
Exchange,  149 
Excite,  animate,  403 

awaken,  403 

Exclamation,  238 
Exclude,  298 
Exculpate,  21 
Excursion,  535 
Excuse,  apologv,  103 

.pardon,  404 

pretence,  628 

Execrable,  404 
Execration,  290 
Execute^  34 
Exemplification,  398 
Exemplify,  406 
Exempt,  446 
Exemption,  500 
Exercise,  405 
Exert,  405 
Exertion,  366 
Exhale,  373 
Exhaust,  351 
Exhibit,  685 
Exhibition,  684 
Exhilarate,  226 
Exhort,  405 
Exigency,  287 
Exite,  144 
Exist,  406 
Exonerate,  21 
Exorbitant,  522 
Expand,  329 
Expatriate,  144 
Expect,  4fff 
Expecuncv,  350 
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Expectation,  488 
Expedient,  reeourie,  407 

Jit,  407 

Expedite,  28 
Expeditiol^  quidmeu^  646 

undertaking,  731 

Expeditious,  329 
Expend,  698 
Expense,  280 
Experience,  368 
Experiment,  attempt,  368 

trial,  408 

Experimental,  408 
Expert,  67 
Expiation,  406 
Expire,  408 
Explain,  clear,  241 

elucidate,  406 

Explanation,  306 
Explanatory,  409 
Explicit,  409 
Exploit,  410 
Exploitation,  397 
Exploration,  397 
Explosion,  391 
Expostulate,  255 
Expound,  410 
Express,  explicit,  409 

Expression,  enunciation, 

385 

tsniiy411 

phraee,  612 

Expressive,  687 
Expunge,  367 
Exquisite,  62 
Extant.  50 
Extend,  tiilate,  329 
—  reach,  650 
Extensive,  411 
Extent,  412 
Extenuate,  412 
Exterior,  412 
Exterminate,  389 
External,  412 
Extirpate,  389 
Extol,  623 
Extort,  396 
Extract,  366 
Extraneous,  412 
Extraordinary,     remark* 

able,  413 

tineular,  689 

Extrav^t,'     prodigal, 

413 
— ~-  inordinate,  522 
Extreme,  elote,  243 
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EztroiM,  inUnHf  589 
Extremity,  S43 
Extricate^  3^ 
Eztriniio,  41t 
Exubermnty  555 
Exult,  414 
Kje,  159 

F. 

Fable,  414 
Fabric,  edifietf  S65 
— — ■  wunt^'aeturtf  415 
Fabricate,  to  builds  189 

toforge^  44S 

Fabrication,  414 
Fabuloas,  421 
Face,  to  confnmt^  t61 
frcnty  416 

—  rountetianci,  416 
Facetious,  416 
Facile,  348 
Facilitj,  36S 
Fact,S35 

Faction,  oahaU  196 

fnrty,604 

Factions,  417 
Factitious,  119 
Factor,  417 
Facultj,  417 
Failing,  417 
Failure,  6afi^Npfcy,  145 

Jailing,  417 

Faint,  418 
Fair,  goodly,  419 

juit,  419 

Faith,  161 
Faithful,  4fO 
Faithless,  4f0 
Fall,  357 
Fallacious,  421 
False,  421 
Falsehood,  421. 
FaUified,  281 
Faliutj,  421 
Falter,  422 
Fame,  rejn^tatien,  422 

. report,  423 

glory,  457 

Familiar,  eonvertant,  277 

fru,  423 

Familiarity,  45 
Familiarise,  43 
Family,  489 
Famine,  675 
Famous,  celebrated,  423 

—  renowned,  659 
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Fanatic,  382 
Fanciful,  424 
Fancy,  caprice,  204 

imagination,  424 

FantastioO,  424 
Far,  344 
Fare,  424 
Farmer,  425 
Fascinate,  206 
Fashion,  custom,  291 

form,  443 

Fast,  abitinence,  22 

Jirm,  425 

hard,  425 

Fasten,  426 

Fastidious,  426 

Fastness,  646 

Fat,  701 

Fatal,  297 

Fate,  319 

Fatigue,  wearineu,  426 

to  Jade,  534 

Fault,  blenutk,  174 
—-JaiUng,  417 
Faul^,289 
Fayour,  426,  460 
Favourable,  133 
Fealty,  486 
Fear,  alarm,  85 

aftftreheneion,  427 

FeaHiil,352 
Fearless,  178 
Feasible,  427 
Feast,  banquet,  146 

jfesHval,  431 

Feat,  410 
Feature,  428 
Feeble,  428 
Feed,  229 
Feeling,  428 
Feign,  429 
Felicitate,  263 
Felicity,  470 
Fellowship,  430 
Felon.  286 
Female,  4S0 
Feminine,  430 
Fen,  559 
Ferment,  362 
Fermentation,  362 
Ferocious,  430 
Fertile,  431 
Fervour,  ardour,  431 

teal,  745 

Festival,  431 
Festivity,  431 
Fetch,  186 


Fetter,  24S 
Fend,  645 
Fickle,  511 
Fickleness,  f04 
Fiction,  414 
Fictitious,  ari^ieial,  119 

counterfeit,  281 

Fidelity,  268 
Fierce,  430 
Fieiy,  194 
Figure,  effigy,  368 

/orm,443 

metaphor,  569 

Figurative,  432 
Final,  conelutim,  259 

tatett,  545 

Find,  432 

Fine,  beautiful,  155 

fiicf,S09 

■  delicate  433 

to  mulct,  433 

Finical,  439 
Finish,  achieve,  43 

e2MS,4SS 

Finished,  434 
Finite^  435 
Fire,  435 
Firm,  fut,  425 

ioiu2,694 

Firmness,  268 
Fit,  erpedient,  407 

to  adapt,  ^5 

MMt,  564 

Fitness,  113 
Fix,  to  ettablitk,  393 
— -  to  fasten,  426 
nag,3i7 
Flagitious,  480 
Flagrant,  480 
Flame,  435 
Flare,  4S6 
Flash,  436 
Flat,  496 
Flatterer,  437 
Flattery,  437 
Flavour,  714 
Flaw,  174 
Fleeting,  717 
Fleetness,  646 
Flesh,  562 
Flexible,  618 
Flicker,  436 
Flightiness,  519 
Fling,  720 
Flounsh,    to   brandish, 

183 
to  thrive,  438 


to  arias,  438 

9gtuh,4i69 

» proMf  d|  691 

r,176 

ate,  913 

439 

r,  602 

19 

,ST9 

76 

p4l7 

49 

\  to  nteeeed,  439 

)  imitattf  496 

'CT,  60 

518 

it,  229 

75 

»,  209 

CM,  127 

diet,  324 

(r«,494 

194 

1,24 

ep,  724 

ih,439 

ir,  22 

,298 

iiurgyy  379 

oUnee,  737 

le,440 

Kie,13i 

«t,441 

then,  440 

S440 

ling,  625 

n,412 

ner,  441 

nner,  441 

i^ht,  441 

,742 

ai,629 

11,442 

ought,  441 

,4;i3 

442 

fulness,  442 
e,  404 
1,443 

eemumy,  216 
lanicter,  220 
create,  283 
^ttre,  443 
>framef  445 
ipe,730 
r,  625 
1,444 
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Formidable,  352 
Forsake,  1 
Forthwith,  331 
Fortify,  533 
Fortitude,  378 
Fortuitous,  210 
Fortunate,  happiff  471 
—  ifrosperoui,640 
Fortune.  218 
Forward,  635 
Forwards,  444 
Foster,  929 
Found,  393 
Foundation,  150 
Fountain,  698 
Fraction,  444 
Fracture,  444 
FragUe,  187 
Fragment,  444 
Fragrance,  441 
Frail,  187 
FraUtj,  417 
Frame,  conttitution,  445 

/orm,445 

Frank,  478 
Fraud,  446 
Fray.  645 
Freak,  204 
Free,  to  deliver,  311 

familiar,  4fS    \ 

independmt,  4M6 

— ^  exempt,  4k6    ^ 
Freedom,  447  T        ^ 
Freight,  209 
Frenzy,  eeetanf,  365 

modiMst,  555 

Frequent,  447 
Frequently,  447 
Freah,  new,  448 

modem,  572 

Fret,  217 
Fretful,  448 
Friendly,  95 
Fright,  85 
Frighten,  449 
Frightful,  352 
Frigid,  247 
Frivolous,  497 
Frolic,  451 
Front,  416 
Frontier,  180 
Froward,  612 
Frugal,  364 
Fruitful,  431 
Fruition,  617 
Fruitless,  ineffectual,  517 
iwtn.  734 
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Frustrate,  142 

Fugitive,  717 

Fulfil,  to  diteharge,  449 

to  obterve,  588 

Fully,  544 
Fulness,  450 
Function,  591 
Funeral,  587 
Furious,  450 
Furnish,  709 
Futile,  497 


G. 

Gage,  617 

Gain,  to  acquire,  46 

emolument,  4W 

Gainsay,  275 
Gait,  209 
Gale,  741 
Gall,  217 
Gallant,  178 
Gambol,  451 
Game,  amtuement,  97 

play,  451 

Gang,  1*43 
Gap,  183 
Gape,  183,  452 
Garb,  469 
Garbled,  281 
Garland,  744 
Garment,  355 
Garnish,  66 
Garrulous,  553 
Gasconade,  669 
Gather,  248 
Gathering,  124 
Gaudy.  4i5t 
Gay,  cheerful,  227 

gaudy,  462 

Gaae,452 
Geli<^247 
Gem.  452 
Genaer.  462 
General,  732 
Oonarally,  447 
Generation,  295 
Generosity,  465 
Generous,  164 
Genial,  133 
Genius,  ability^  11 

eharaour,  220 

tailS|453 

Gentile,  479 
GenUe,  463 
Genuine,  135 


X 


i 


H 
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Germinate,  189 
GetticuUtion,  action,  50 

antiCf  IQS 

Gettare50 
Get,  46, 
GhasUj,  4M 
Ghoit,454 
Gibe,  536 
Giddineii,  549 
Gift,  tndoiDfncnl,  377 

^Ii<tiy,46i; 

Gigantio,  4^ 

Girl,  S94 

GiTe,  to  grants  455 

to  tfmr,  590 

Glad,4fi;S 
Glance,  457 
Glare,  4S6 
Gleam,  153 
Glide,  457 
Glimmer,  153 
Glimpse,  457 
Glisten,  153 
Glitter,  153 
Globe,  baU,  143 

/and,  54S 

Gloom  J.  darkf  S95 

«u^671 

GloiMtf7,3t4 
GloTT.  to  boati,  176 

—  konottTf  457 
Glow,  456 
GlaL  46S 
Godlike,  480 
Godlj,668 
Gold,  458 
Golden,  458 
Good-humour,  459 
Goodly,  419 
Good-nature,  459 
Goodness,  458 
Goods,  458 
Gor^306 
Gorgeous,  459 
Gourmand,  366 
Govern,  459 
Goremment,  tXS 
Graoe,/as9itr,  406,  460 

—  rimiHum,  658 
Graceful,  S49 
Gracious,  460 
Grade,  S40 
Grand,  460 
Grant,  to  odmitf  63 

—  (0  alUfWf  91 
~  to  eedOf  215 

—  to  give,  455 
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Grapple,  flS 
Grssp,  SIS 
Grateful,  31 
Gratifr,  46S 
Gratified,  456 
Gratitude,  463 
Gratuitous,  463 
Gratuity,  464 
Grave,  jmoiu,  464 

tomb,  7» 

Gravitation,  556 
Gravity,  464 
Great,  big,  169 

grund,4i60 

Greatness,  Mk,  190 
— —  magnanimityy  465 
Greediness,  361 
Greedy,  465 
Greet,  36 
Grief,  77 
Grievance,  466 
Grieve,  466 
Grieved,  695 
Grim,  454 
Grimace,  466 
Grin,  466 

Gripe,  Co  eaUh,  fit 
•'^—  to  pinch,  615 
Grisly,  454 
Gioan, 466 
Gross,  U5 
Grotesque,  363 
Grotto,  S14 
Ground,  150 
Group,  1S4 
Grove,  74S 
Grow,  467 
Grudge,  467 
Guarantee,  739 
Guard,  to  drftnd,  306 
—  piardian,  467 
Guardian,  467 
Guerdon,  S5t 
Guess,  468 
Guide,  ruU,  469 

to  load,  547 

Guile,  446 
GuUt,t84 
Guilty,  t86 
Guise,  469 
Gush,  469 
Gust,  741 


H 

Habiliment,  355 


Habit,  euftoM,  t91 

d7«tt,555 

gWM,  469 

Habitation,  470 
Habituate,  43 
Habitude,  291 
Hail,  36 
Hale,  to  haul,  35f 

healthy,  476 

Hallow,  966 
Hallucination,  390 
Handsome,  155 
Handy,  t76 
Happen,  470 
Happiness,  470 
Happy,  471 
Harangue,  56 
Harass,  534 
Harbinger,  441 
Harbour,  to  «iiferCiriii,S8f 

haven,  475 

Hard,  diffieult,  113 

J'a$t,4io 

Hardened,  585 
Hardihood,  179 
Hardly,  47S 
Hardship,  466 
Harm,  491 
Harmless,  472 
Harmony,  concord,  259 

melody,  564 

Harsh,  472 
Harshness,  48 
Haste,  472 
Hssten,  28 
Hastiness,  473 
Hasty,  eureory,  473 

paenonaie,  605 

Hate,  473 
Hateful,  474 
Hatred,  474 

Haughtiness,  arroganeOf 
115 

dignity,  328 

Haunt,  447 
Have,  622 
Haven,  475 
Havoc,  649 
Hawl,  351 
Haaard,  chance,  218 

danger,  294 

Hase,476 
Head,  476 
Heal,  290 
Healthy,  whaUeome,  476 

kound,  696 

Heap,  477 
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Heftrkeii,477 
Hearty,  478 
Heat,  458 
Heatben,  479 
Heaye,  to  lift,  549 

to  flM/i,  711 

Heafen,  479 
HeaTens,  479 
Heavenl J,  480 
HeaTinetBy  464 
Heavy,  191 
Heed.  460 
Heedleai,  509 
Height,  370 
Heighten,  549 
Heiiioiu,480 
Help,  fi.,  481 

».,  481 

Hence,  t66 

Hereiy,  48f 

Hero^  tl8 

Heroic,  178 

Hesitate,  to  demur,  313 

tofaltery  Ait 

—  to  pauitf  606 
HMitot]on,S50 
Heterodoxy,  483 
Hidden,  545 
Hide,  to  eoneeal,  482 

1^,  691 

HideouB,  483 
High,  484 
Hilarity,  484 
Hind,  607 
Hinder,  to  clog,  342 

to  debar,  298 

Hint.  484 
Hireling,  485 
History,  accountf  37 

annals,  485 

Hit,  154 

Hoard,  485 

Hoist,  549 

Hold,  to  contain,  271 

arrest,  486 

to  maintain,  557 

Hole,  214 
Holiday,  431 
Hollow,  cavity,  214 

empty,  375 

H0I7,  devout,  322 
^—  taerod,  671 
Homage,  486 
Honesty,  487 
Honour,  fiUny^iHl 

—  virtuM,  737 
Hope,  488 


Hopeless,  488 
Horde,  143 
Horrible,  352 
Horrid,  352 
Host.  489 
Hostile,  70 
Hot,  194 
House,  489 
Howerer,  489 
Hue,  490 
Hug,  239 
Huge,  490 
Humanity,  165 
Humble,  to  abate,  4 

lowly,  554 

Humid^293 
Humiliate.  4 
Humour,  ourlosquo,  192 

caprice,  204 

to  indulge,  462 

juu:e,  538 


mood,  57^ 


Hunger,  490 
Hunt,  224 
Hurl,  720 
Hurricane,  701 
Hurry,  472 
Hurt,  damage,  491 

sorry,  695 

Hurtful,  584 
Husband,  492 
Husbandman,  4S5 
Husbandry,  289 
Hut,  197 
Hyperbole,  397 
Hypocrite,  493 
Hypothesis,  468 


I. 

Idea,  notion,  493 

thought,  718 

Ideal,  imaginary,  494 

model,  49i 

Identity,  494 
Idiom,  544 
Idiot,  494 
Idle,  lamf,  494 

leisttre,  495 

Ignition,  435 
Ignominy,  495 
Ignorant,  495 
lU,  badly,  141 

evU,395 

IlUterate,  495 
Illness,  516 


I  Illuminate,  381 
niumine,  381 
Illusion,  301 
Illustrate,  408 
Illustration,  398 
Illustrious,  373 
Ill-will,  474 
Image,  ejigy,  368 

statue,  700 

Imaginary,    chimerical, 

231 

ideal,  494 

Imagination,  ^ancy,  4tl 

thought,  718" 

Imbibe,  496 
Imbrue,  354 
Imbue,  354 
Imitate,  to  follow,  496 

to  copy,  496 

to  mimic,  570 

Immaterial,  unimportant, 

497 

incorporeal,  498 

Immediately,  331 
Immense,  499 
Imminent,  499 
Immoderate,  402,  522 
Immodest,  499 
Immolate,  500 
Immunity,  500 
Immuring,  207 
Impair,  500 
Impart,  501 
Impassable,  301 
Impeach,  222 
Impede,  242 
Impediment,    difficulty, 

obstacle^  588 

Impel,  53 
Impending,  499 
Impenetrable,  523 
Imperatire.  134 
Imperceptiole,  533 
Imperfect,  305 
Imperfection,  417 
Imperious,  134 
Impertinent,  501 
Imperrious,  501 
Impetuous,  450 
Impious.  502 
Implacaole,  502 
Implant,  502 
Implement,  525 
Implicate,  382 
Implidty  712 
Implore,  123 
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Implj,  eimpriM^  f56 
—  ngniftff  508 
Importy  5€4 
Importance,  505 
Importunate,  506 
Impose,  506 
Impost,  715 
Impostor,  506 
Imprecation,  290 
Impress,  506 
Impression,  506 
Imprint,  506 
Imprisonment,  S07 
Improve,  507 
Improrement,  634 
Impudence,  179 
Impudent,  501 
Impugn,  263 
Impute,  199 
Inability,  332 
Inaccessible,  507 
Inactive,  507 
Inadequate,  506 
Inadvertencj,  508 
Inanimate,  296 
Inanitj,  509 
Inattention,  506 
Inattentive,  509 
Inaugurate,  510 
Inborn,  510 
Inbred,  510 
Incapable,  510 
Incarceration,  207 
Incessant,  273 
Incident,  aeeidtntf  32 
— —  eireitmttance,  235 
Incidental,  210 
Incite,  403 
Inclination,  166 
Incline,  546 
Inclose,  233 

Include,  rtretinicrrf60,  233 
— —  compriMey  256 
Incoherent,  511 
Incompatible,  511 
Incompetent,  510 
Incomprehensible,  732 
Inconceivable,  732 
Incongruous,  511 
Inconsiderable,  497 
Inconsistent,  511 
Inconstant,  511 
Incontinentl]^,  331 
Inoontrovertible,  512 
Incorporeal,  498 
Increase,  to  grow,  467 
— ^  aeeeaion^  512 
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Incredulity,  334 
Inculcate,  502 
Inconion,  523 
Indebted,  503 
Indecent,  499 
Indelicate,  499 
Indentation,  506 
Independent,  446 
Indicate,  to  marAc,  558 

—  to  Aowj  685 
Indication,  514 
Indict,  222 
Indiffermoe,  514 
Indigenous,  515 
Indigent,  620 
Indignation,  515 
Indignity,  526 
IndiMriminate,  634 
Inditpositum,  516 
Indisputable,  512 
Indistinct.  516 
Individual,    partieHUr, 

516 

—  psrtro,  610 
Indolent,  494 
Indubitoble,512 
Induce,  53 
Inducement,  575 
Induction,  518 
Indulge^  462 
Industrious,  329 
Inebriation,  358 
Inebriety,  358 
Ineffable,  517 
Ineffectual,  517, 734 
Inequality,  341 
Inert,  507 
Inexorable,  502 
Inezpressible,  517 
Infamous,  674 
Infiuny,  495 
Infatuation,  518 
Infection,  271 
Inference,  518 
Inferior,  519 
Infest,  447 
Infidelity,  334 
Infinite,  boundleu,  182 

tmmsrut,  499 

Infirmity,  417 
Influence,  to  ajfeet,  73 

ateendancyf  121,519 

Inform^  519 
Infraction,  520 
Infringe,  to  eneroaehy  376 

to  trarugreUf  726 

Infringement,  520 


Iiilii8e,509 
Ingenious,  520 
Ingenuous,  478 
Ingnift,502 
Ingratiate,  5fl 
Ingredient,  270 
InRefls,S84 
Inherent,  adhenntj  60 

tiilM»rR,510 

Inhibit,  296 
Inhibition,  634 
Inhuman,  147 
Inimical,  70 
Iniquitous,  580 
Iniquity,  ^M 
Initiate,  510 
Injoin,  506 
Injunction,  249 
Injure,  500 
Injurious,  584 
Injury,  ibrpn^,  284 
dasui^  491 


Injustice,  ummg, 

harm,  491 

Innate,  510 
Inner,  521 
Innocence,  521 
Innocuous,  472 
Innuendo,  464 
Inoffensive,  479 
Inordinate,  522 
Inquire,  522 
Inquiry,  397 
Inquisition,  397 
Inquisitive,  523 
Inroad,  523 
Insani^,  555 
Inscrutable,  523 
Insensibility,  514 
Insert,  531 
Inside,  524 
Insidious,  524 
Insight,  524 
Insignificant,  497 
Insinuate,  tngrvtiole,  521 

iugffottf  524 

Insinuation,  484 
Insist,  525 
Insolent,  501 
Insolvency,  145 
luraeetion,  tmaitiicfi«i, 

insight^  5f4 

Inspire,  98 
Instance,  398 
Instant,  573 
Instantaneously,  381 
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Instantlj,  SSI 
"nstieate,  28 

natil,  60S 

nstinctive,  5S5 

Dftitute,  to  utuhlishf  393 

inttitution^  525 

DStitutioii,  525 

nstnict,  519 

DStniction,  366 

nstrument,  525 

niafficient,  508 

DBult,  526 

nsnperable,  526 

DBoimoantable,  526 
Insurrection,  52r 

ntegral,  384 

ntecritj,  48r 

nteUect,  reasotif  528 

mindf  570 

ntellectiialy529 

ntelligoice,  intelUct,  528 

—  jwwi,  5i81 
ntemperate,  402 
ntendySlT 

IntenMy  529 
ntent,  129 
ntercede,  529 
nteroept,  486 
nterchange,  149 
intercourse,  529 
nterdicty  298 
TktereBtf  advantagt,  68 

—  eonamj  530 
nterfere,  5^ 
nterior,  inner j  521 

m»ide,  5f^ 

nterloper,  530 
ntermeddle,  529 
ntennediate,  530 
nterment,  192 
ntermission,  530 
nterooly  521 
nterpose,  529 
Dterposition,  531 
nterpret,  410 
nterrogate,  522 
nterruption,  530 
ntersection,  531 
nterspace,  531 
nterstice,  531 
nteryal,  531 
nterrening,  530 
nterrention,  531 
nterriewy  531 
ntestines,  738 
ntimacjy  46 
ntimate,  410 


Intimation,  484 
Intimidate,  449 
Intombment,  192 
Intoxication,  368 
Intrench,  376 
Intrepid,  178 
Intricacj,  255 
Intrinsic,  521 
Introduce^  531 
Introduction,  626 
Introductory,  532 
Intrude,  encroach,  376 
— ^ofttrude,  532 
Intruder,  530 
Intrusion,  523 
Intrust,  250 
Intttitive,  525 
Inundate,  312 
luure,  43 
Invade,  376 
Invasion,  523 
Invective,  532 
Inveigh,  302 
Inveigle,  384 
Invent^  275 
Invention,  337 
Inventive,  520 
Inventory,  211 
Inversion,  i77 
Invert,  667 
Invest,  377 
Inrestigation,  397 
Inveterate,  705 
Invidious,  385 
Invigorate,  533 
Invincible,  526 
Invisible,  533 
Invite,  168 
Inviting,  130 
Invoke,  200 
Involve,  comprite,  256 

imply f  503 

Inward,  521 
Irascible,  534 
Ire,  743 
Irksome,  716 
Irony,  192 
Irrational,  24 
Irrefragable,  512 
Irregular,  101 
Irrelevant,  497 
Irreligious,  502 
Irreproachable,  533 
Irresolute,  533 
Irritable,  534 
IrriUte,  400 
Irruption,  523 


Issue,  flowy  438 

to  emerge,  534 

offspring,  591 

proceedy  631 


J. 

Jade,  534 
Jangle,  535 
Jar,  535 
Jargon,  204 
Jaunt,  535 
Jealous,  385 
Jeer,  536 
Jeopardy,  294 
Jest,  536 
Jewel,  452 
Jocose,  416 
Jocular,  416 
Join,  to  coaUice,  244 
—  to  finite,  536 
Jointure,  361 
Joke,  536 
Jollity,  484 
Journey,  537 
Jovial,  227 
Joviality,  484 
Joyful,  456 
Judge,  to  decide,  302 

arhUer,  537 

Judgment,    diiKemment 

sgnm,  537 

Juice,  538 
Jump,  538 
Junction,  732 
Jurisdiction,  136 
Just,>tr,  419 

right,  538,  668 

Justice,  equity,  388 
— -  precision,  538 

rectitude,  664 

Justification,  103 
Juvenile,  746 


K. 

Keen,  54 
Keep,  to  hold,  486 
— —  to  observe,  588 
Keeping,  539 
KiU,  539 

Kind,  affectionate,  75 
I  emLracter^  220 
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Kind,  gnciouif  460 
Kindneis,  165 
Kindred,  75 
Kingdoi&y    tmpirtf    STS, 

574 
Kinglj,  599 
Kinsman,  S39 
Knavish.  540 
Knowleage,  540 


L. 

Laborionfl,  329 
Labour,  743 
Laee,  169 
Lacerate,  189 
Lack,  541 
Laconic,  541 
Lading,  S09 

Lag»*4« 

Lament,  to  henuiany  169 

■         to  grieve  J  466 

Lampoon,  192 

Land,54S 

Landscape,  543 

Language,  544 

Ladguid,  418 

Languish,  357 

Lank,  548 

Large,  6if(,  169 

brood,  187 

—  Mtoniitw,  411 

Largely,  544 

Lass,  S94 

Lassitude,  426 

Last,  to  eonttfius,  544 

— >  ^tcff ,  545 

Lasting,  359 

Latent,  545 

Latest.  545 

Laudaole,  545 

Laughable,  356 

Lansh,  413 

Law,  303 

Lawful,  546 

Laz,546 

Lay,  5\7 

Lasj,  494 

Lead,  547 

Leader,  476 

Leading,  230 

League,  88 

Lean,  mmgrOf  548 

to  60fid,  548 

I.«ap,  538 

Learn,  705 
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Learning,  540 
Leave,  Itberiy^  548 

to  auit,  549 

Ugal,546 
Legitimate,  546 
Leisure,  4^ 
J<engthen,  549 
Lenienoj,  566 
Lessen,  7 
Lethsrgic,  358 
Letter,  eharaelery  220 

opiitU,  387 

Letters,  540 
Lerel,  equal,  387 

^t,  436 

Levity,  549 
Lev^,  715 
Lexicon,  324 
Liable,  39 
Libel,  203 
Liberal,  164 
Liberate,  311 
Libert7,/rMdom,  447 

l«aM,548 

Licence,  548 
Licentious,  344 
Licit,  546 
Lie,  421 
Life,  99 
Lifeless,  296 
Lift,  549 
Lightness,  549 
Like,  387 
Likely,  551 
LikenoM,  550 
Likewise,  92 
Liking,  127 
Limb,  551 
Limit,  bordtTf  180 
'       to  eireumeeribef  233 

extent,  412 

Limited,  435 
Lineage,  489 
Lineament,  428 
linger,  542 
Liquid,  439,  538 
Liquidate,  309 
Liquor,  538 
List,  211 
Listen,  477 
Listless,  551 
Literature,  540 
Little,  551 
Lire.  406 
Livelihood,  552 
Lively,  227 
Living,  55S 


Load,  191 
Loathe,  10 
Loathing,  579 
Locality,  621 
Location^  621 
Locomotion,  575 
Lodge,  10 
Loftiness,  328 
Lofty,  484 
Loiter^  542 
Loneliness,  630 
Lonely,  553 
Look,  159 
Loose,  iar,  546 

tiaek,  691 

Loquacious,  553 
Lot,  319 
Lond^553 
Love.  127 
Lovely,  155 
Lover,  706 
Low,  149 
Lower,  to  abaee,  4 

to  reduce,  554 

Lowly,  554 
Lowness,  6 
Loyalty,  88 
Lucid,  184 
Lue^,471 
Lucre,  451 
Ludicrous,  356 
Luminous,  184 
Lump,  175 
Lustrous,  184 
Lusty,  701 
Luxuriant,  555 


M. 

Machination,  196 
Machine,  555 
Madness,  555 
Msgical,  576 
Magician,  556 
Magnanimity,  465 
Magnificence,  620 
Magnitude,  190 
Maid,  294 
Maim,  556 
Main,  290 
Maintain,  to  tustain,  556 

ts  ffswrt,  557 

Maintenance,  552 
Majestic,  460 
Majesty,  556 
Make^28S 


MaUd7,d38 
Malediction,  290 
Malefactor,  386 
MaleTolence,  474 
Malerolent,  557 
Malice,  474 
MalioioaB,  557 
Malignancj,  474 
Malignant,  557 
Malignity,  474 
Malreraation,  305 
Manage,  275 
Management,  923 
Mandate,  376 
Manful,  557 
Mangle,  556 
Mama,  555 
Manifest,  apparent,  104 

to  lAow,  685 

Manifold,  347 
Manlj,  557 
Manner,  air,  83 

—  etutomy  291 

—  mode,  572 
Mannish,  557 
Manoeuvre,  728 
Manufiustore,  Jabric,  415 

produce,  632 

Manumission,  371 
Margin,  185 

Marine,  558 
Mariner,  558 
Maritime,  558 
Mark,  butt,  195 
— —  impression,  506 

—  to  indicate,  558 
Marq|ttee,  180 
Marriage,  559 
Marsh,  559 
Martial,  559 
Manrel,  559 
Mask,  241 
Mason,  190 
Mass,  block,  175 

volume,  560 

Massacre,  561 
Msssive,  191 
Master,  561 
Match,  713 
Alate,  251 
Material,  280 
Materials,  561 
Matrimonj,  559 
Matter,  561 
Mature,  562 
Maxim,  641 

May,  562 
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Meagre,  lean,  548 

scanty,  674 

Mean,  average,  137 

6aw,149 

to  dctign,  317 

abject,  562 

Meaning,  504 
Meat,  562 
Mechanic^  120 
Mechanician.  120 
Mediate,  529 
MediUte,  563 
Medium,  137 
Medlej,  564 
Meed,  252 
Meek,  453 
Meet,  564 

Meeting,  astembly,  124 
— —  intorview,  531 
Melancholy,      d^iion, 

309 
— —  tad,  671 
Melody,  564 
Member,  551 
Memoir,  37 
Memorable,  564 
Memorial,  565 
Memory,  565 
Menace,  719 
Mend,  507 
Mendicant,  157 
Menial,  350 
Mental,  529 
Mention,  566 
Mercantile,  250 
Meroooary,  hireling,  485 

O0niaf^735 

Merchandise,  458 
Merciful,  460 
Merciless,  566 
Mercy,  566 
Mere,  148 
Merit,  568 
Merry,  227 
Message,  390 
Messenger,  441 
Metamorphose,  568 
MeUphor^  569 
MeUphoncal,  432 
Method,  cuttom,  291 

system,  712 

Mien,  83 
Mighty,  569 
Mild,  453 
Military,  559 
Mimic,  570 
Mind,  570 
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Mingle,  261 
Minister,  9i 
Minor,  519 

Minute,     cireumttantkU, 
236 

littU,  551 

Miracle,  559 
Miraculous,  709 
Mirthful,  227 
Misadventure,  198 
Miscellany,  564 
Mischance,  198 
Mischief,  491 
Misconstrue,  571 
Misdeed,  284 
Misdemeanour,  284 
Miserable,  571 
Miserly,  581 
Misery,  71 
Misfortune,  198 
Misnving,  327 
Mishap,  198 
Misinterpret,  571 
Mislead,  300 
Mist,.476 
Mistake,  390 
Mistrust,  327 
Misuse,  26 
Mitigate,  106 
Mix,  261 
Mixture,  eompotition,  256 

a  medley,  564 

Moan,  466 
Mob.  288 
Mock,  570 
Mode,  572 
Model,  example^  398 

idoal,  494 

Moderate,  abstinent,  23 

fair,  419 

to  temper,  S79 

Modem,  57^ 
Modest,  bashful,  151 

—  lowly,  ^54 
Modify,  573 
Moist,  293 
Molecule,  604 
Molest,  100 
Moment,  importance,  506 

—  instant,  573 
Monarch,  573 
Monastery,  276 
Money,  210 
Monograph,  392 
Monster,  559 
Monument,  565 
Mood,  574 
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Honitty,  574 
Moralii,  574 
MarMf.559 

Morbid,  574 
MonoftTf  Sf^ 

MorUl,t97 
Mortiilettiony  736 
Moitifyy  589 
Motioii,575 
Motire,  575 
Mottle,  697 
Mould,  cAarvfter,  ffO 

form,  441 

■        ttrthf  54S 
Mount,  1«0 
Moaotebtnk,  tt4 
Mourn,  466 
Moumful,  671 
More,  to  affect j  75 
.»—  to  fitr,  576 
—  M  rmnave^  659 
Morement,  575 
Moring,  606 
Mulct.  4S3 
Multitkrious,  547 
Multiplicfttion,  51f 
Multitude,  f88 
Munioip&l,  <:36 
Munificent,  164 
Muniment,  549 
Murder,  5.19 
Murmur,  to  c0Tn;>2(im,  954 

to  mult€r,  576 

Muie,  56.1 
Muiter,  (48 
Mutable,  511 
Mute,  356 
Mutilate,  .156 
Mutiny,  5*7 
Mutter,  576 
Mutual,  576 
MyBterioua,  576 
Mystical,  .'>76 


N. 

Naked,  577 
Name,  577 
Narrate,  578 
Narration,  97 
NarratiTe,  57 
Narrow,  rontfwcf#cf,  578 

NaUl.  57B 


Natioii,60e 
Natire,  578 
NatanI,  578 
Nature,  (to 
Naaghtj,  140 
Naaaea,579 
Nautical,  558 
Nayal,558 
Niee,  d$iieals,^09 

tmtt,34& 

NiKpurdly,  581 
Niffb,  579 
Nightly,  58( 
Nimbleneas,  86 
Near,  579 
Nesreat,  579 
Nearly,  9( 
Neoeatary,  579 
NeoeMitate,  503 
Neeetfitoua,  meody,  580 

p<wr,  6(0 
Neoefleity,  541 
Necromancer,  556 
Need,  541 
Needful,  579 
Needy,  neeemtotu,  580 

poor,  6(0 

NefiuiouB,580 
Neglect,  ditregardy  580 

—  to  omitf  593 
Negligent,  509 
Negotiate,  7W 
Neighbourhood,  560 
Neophyte,  (78 
Neutrality,  514 
NevertheleM,  489 
New,  fre$hf  448 

—  modern^  57( 
News,  561 
Next,  579 
Nobility,  114 
Noble,  460 
Nocturnal,  58( 
Noiseless,  358 
Noisy,  553 
Nominal,  119 
Nominate,  5B( 
Note,  58( 
Noted,  584 
Notes,  583 
Notice,  566 
Notify,  584 
Notion,  idco,  493 

—  ofntiioHf  695 
Notorious,  584 
Notwithstanding,  489 
Nourish,  ((9 


Noird,  fmNe,  414 

iirtp,  57( 

Nori49e,730 
Noz]ooa,5B4 
Nugatory,  497 
Niimber,585 
Nameral,585 
Nuaeneal,  585 
Nunnery,  (76 
Noptiab,  559 
Nuftnie,  ((9 

O. 

Oath,  585 
Obdurate,  585 
Obedience,  586 
Obedient,  586 
Object,  aim,  83 

to  demur  1 313 

moiivtf  575 

tubjeet,  706 

Obhiiigate,  171 
Obligation,  360 
Oblige,  170 
Obliged,  513 
ObUging,  (36 
ObUterate,  367 
Obliyion,  44( 
Oblinouanesa,  44( 
Obloquy,  587 
Obnoxious,  39 
Obscure,  dark,  (95 
-^—  indittinct,  516 
Obsequies,  587 

Obsequious,  586 

Observance,      ceremony* 
(16 

—  obtervation,  587 

Observation,  a  note,  58( 

t^tervanoe,  587 

Obaerrations,  583 

Obsenre,  to  behold,  159 

to  keep,  588 

to  watch,  740 

Observer,  697 

Obsolete,  591 

Obstacle,  difieulty,  3(6 

impediment,  *588 

Obstinate,  obdwrate^  585 
etubbom,  705 

Obstreperous,  553 

Obstruct,  (4( 

Obstruction,  3(6 

Obtain.  46 

Obtrude,  53( 


/ 
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ObTene,  277 
t)bTiate,  629 
Obrioa*,  104 
OccanoRy  to  caiu«,  383 

oeeurrenc€,  588 

opportunityf  589 

Oecaiional,  tlO 

Occult,  545 

Occupancy,  589 

Occupation,  impUnfmentf 

occupancy f  589 

Occur,  470 

Oecurrencexireumttaneet 
f35 

occgjion,  588 
Odd,  363 
Odioua,  474 
Odour,  444 
Offence,  f84 
Offend,  589 
Offender,  590 
Offer,  to  ^t»,  590 

topropote,  640 

to  tender^  718 

Office,  591 
Officious,  195 
Otbprinf;,  591 
Often,  447 
Old,  591 
Older,  370 
Omen,  59t 
Omit,  593 
On.  596 
Only,  593 
Onaet,593 
Onwarda,  444 
Opaque,  t95 
Opeiif  478 
Opening,  594 
Operate,  594 
Opinion,  595 
Opinionated,  370 
Opponent,  379 
Oppose,  595 
Opposite,  70 
Opportune,  7f  1 
Opportuni^,  589 
Opprobrium,  495 
Oppugn,  t63 
Option,  tSi 
Opulence,  740 
Oral;  596 
Oration,  56 
Oratory,  371 
Orb,  143 
Orbit,  596 


Order,  eAameter,  290 

claUf  S40 

command  f  149 

dirtetion,  331 

to  ditpoiCf  597 

rttfa,597 

Ordinance,  376 
Ordinarily,  417 
Ordinary,  251 
Orifice,  214 
Origin,  157 
Original,  beginning^  1ST 

primary f  597 

Ornament,  66 
Oscillation,  736 
Ostensible,  598 
OstenUtion,  596 
Outcry,  238 
Outdo,  401 
Outline,  691 
Outlive,  600 
Outrage.  526 
Outward.  412 
Outweifl^h,  600 
Orer.  above^  15, 598 
Overbear,  599 
Overcome,  264 
Overflow,  312 
Overpower,  599 
Overrule,  709 
Overrun,  599 
Oversight,  599 
Overspreaid,  599 
Overture.  639 
Overwhelm,  599 
Own,  44 
Owner,  561 


P. 

Pace.  600 
Pacific,  607 
Pacify,  106 
Pack,  182 
Pagan,  479 
Pageant,  684 
Pun,  601 
Paint,  248 
Painting,  601 
Pair,  182 
Pale.  601 
Palliate,  412 
Pallid.  601 

Palpaole,  anparcnt,  101 
tangtdtf,  602 


PalpiUte,  602 


Panegyric,  602 
Pang,  601 
Panic,  85 
Pant,  602 
Parable,  414 
Parade,  598 
Paradise^  479 
Paradoxical,  24 
Paragraph,  612 
Paraphernalia,  ICMr 
Parasite,  437 
Pardon,  excujs,  404 

absolution^  20,  658 

Pardonable,  735 
Pare,  603 
Parody,  192 
Parsimonious,  364 
Part,  divinon,  60S 
—  pieeCf  614 

to  uparatij  680 

Partake,  603 
Participate,  603 
Particle,  604 
Particular,  236 

exact  f  395 

individual,  516 

special,  696 

Particularly,  230 
Partisan,  60 
Partner,  251 
Partnership,  88 
Party,  604 
Pass,  308 
Passage,  604 
Passion,  428 
Passionate,  605 
Passive,  605 
Pastime,  96 
Pathetic,  afoeting,  606 

Umchmgy  724 

Patience,  378 
Patient,  605 
Pattern^  398 
Pauperism,  623 
Pause,  606 
Pay,  v.,  309 
Pay,  n.,  606 
Payment,  606 
Peaceable,  6ar 
Peaceful,  calm,.  201 

peaeoabU,  607 

Peasant,  607 
Peculation,  305 
Peculiar,  696 
Peel,  to  pare,  60$ 

nnd,  606 

Peer,  182 

3d 
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PeeyiBh.  448 
Pellucid,  TXT 
Penalty,  4SA 
Penetrate,  608 
Penetration,  3Si 
Penitence,  660 
Penman,  744 
Penurioat,  taving^  364 

i*oi»r,  620 

People,  nation^  608 

pertont,  611 

Perceive,   to   appr»k§ndf 

110 

(0  Ukold,  159 

Perceptible,     appartnty 

104 

palpable,  60t 

Perception, /ee/ifif,  498 

conception,  wS 

Percolate,  608 
Perdition,  609 
Peremptoiy,  609 
Perfect,  entirtf  384 

finished,  434 

Perfidious,  420 
Perforation,  914 
Perform,  34 
Performance,  609 
Performer,  50 
Perfume,  444 
Peril,  294 
Perilous,  295 
Period,  date,  295 

sentence^  612 

Perish, 300 
Permanence,  268 
Permanent,  359 
Permeate,  608 
Permissible,  63 
Permission,  548 
Permit,  1o  allow,  90 

io  tolerate,  7J^2 

Pernicious,     destructive, 

320 
— — •  noiums,  584 
Perpetrate,  251 
Perpetual,  273 
Perplex,  609 
Persecute,  100 
Persevere,  610 
Persist,  to  inntt,  525 

to  persevere,  610 

Persistent,  359 
Person,  610 
Persons,  611 
Perspicuity,  611 
Persuade,  toconviitc<y?79 


Persuade,  to  exhort,  405 
Pertinacious,  585 
Pertinacity,  717 
PerturbaUou,  262 
Peruse,  611 
Pervade,  608 
Perverse,  612 
Pervert,  278 
Pest,  144 
Pestiferous,  612 
Pestilent.  612 
Pestilential,  612 
Petition,  612 
Petty,  497 
Petulant,  448 
Phantasm,  454 
Phantom,  454 
Phenomenon.  559 
Philosophy,  540 
Phrase,  612 
Phraseolog^y,  613 
Picture,  601 
Piece,  614 
Pierce,  608 
Pile,  477 
Pillage,  614 
Pillar,  614 
Pinch,  615 
Pine,  357 
Pinion,  615 
Pious,  322 
Pique,  467 
Piteous,  doleful,  349 

pitiful,  615 

Pitiable,  615 
Pitiful,  615 
Pittance,  349 
Pity,  566 
Place,  to  lay,  547 
—  position,  621 

site,  689 

Placid,  201 

Plain,  apparent,  104 

smpU,  688 

Plan,  616 
Plank,  176 
Plausible,  598 
Play,  drama,  351 

game,  451 

Player,  50 
Plea,  103 
Pleader,  617 
Pleasant,  agreeable,  81 

facetious,  416 

Please,  462 
Pleased,  456 


Pleasure,  617 
Pledge,  earnest,  361 

depofit,  617 

Plenipotentiary,  92 
Plenitude,  450 
Plenteous,  279 
Plentiful,  279 
Pliable,  618 
Pliant,  618 
Plight,  619 
Plot.  196 
Pluck,  351 
Plunder,  614 
Plunge,  346 
Poise,  143 
Poison,  619 
Polish,  195 
Polished,  619 
Polite,  civil, 

polished,  619 

Politic,  620 
Pollute,  272 
Poltroon,  282 
Pomp,  620 
Ponder,  563 
Ponderous,  191 
Poor,  620 
Populace,  288 
Port,  475 
Portend,  131 
Portion,  60S 
Portrait,  368 
Pose,  609 

Position,  place,  621 
— — •  situation,  690 
Positive,  actual,  50 

dejiniu,  308 

Possess,  622 
Possession,  458 
Possessor,  561 
Possible,  427 
Posterior,  622 
Postpone,  306 
Posture,  129 
Potent,  569 
Potentate,  573 
Potential,  737 
Potion,  356 
Pound,  188 
Pour,  623 
Poverty,  623 
Vower,  authority,  136 

tfiisr#y,  379 

facwty,  417 

Powerful,  369 
Practicable,  427 
Practice,  291 


Practise,  405 
Pra^atica],  195 
Praue,  applanttf  106 
'——  to  appiaudf  693 
Praiaewortbj,  54d 
Prank,  451 
Prate,  140 
Prattle,  140 
Pray,  624 
Prayer,  61J 
Precarious,  624 
Precedence,  624 
Precedent,  398 
Preceding,  625 
Precept,  249 
Precinct,  180 
Precious,  69b 
Precipitancy,  473 
Precise,  exacts  395 
•^— "  conciMtf  625 
Precision,  538 
Preclude,  to  debars  296 

to  prevent,  629 

Precursor,  441 
Predecessors,  440 
Predicament,  619 
Predict,  442 
Predominant,  626 
Predominate,  6()0 
Pre-eminence,pr0c«</ence, 

624 
Pre-eminence,     mperio- 

rity,  626 
Preface,  626 
Prefer,  233 
Preferable,  371 
Preference,  choice^  231 

precedence,  624 

Preferment,  636 
Prejudice,  hurt,  491 

prefMueuion,  627 

Prejudicial,  584 
Prelate^  171 
Preliminary,  532 
Prelude,  626 
Premeditation,  441 
Preparatory,  532 
Preponderate,  600 
Prepossession,  627 
Preposterous,  24 
Prerogative,  237 
Presage,  to  augur^  131 
— -  omen,  592 
Prescribe,  323 
Prescription,  291 
Present,  actual,  50 
• §ndou>mentf  377 


INDEX. 

Present,  to  tntmefues,  531 
— .  to  offer,  590 
Preserve,  486 
Press,  615 
Pressmg,  505 
Presume,  627 
Presumption,  115 
Pretence,  628 
Pretend,  to  affect,  74 

to  feign,  429 

Pretension,  claim,  237 

pretence,  628 

Preternatural,  709 
Pretext,  628 
Pretty,  155 
Prerauing,  626 
Prevalent  626 
Prevaricate,  389 
Prevent,  to  clog,  242 
—»  to  anticipate,  629 
Previous,  625 
Prey,  614 
Price,  280 
Pride,  arrogance,  115 

diidain,  629 

Primarily,  230 
Primary,  597 
Primitive,  597 
Primordial,  597 
Prince,  573 
Principal.  230 
Priucipally,  230 
Principle,  dnctrine,  348 

eUment,  630 

maxim,  641 

Print,  506 
Prior,  625 
Priority,  624 
Priory,  276 
Pristine,  597 
Privacy,  630 
Privilege,  237 
Prize,  to  appraise,  109 

capture,  208 

ProbabUity.  218 
Probable,  d51 
Probity,  487 
Proceed,  to  flow,  438,  631 
—  to  advance  1 631 
Proceeding,     procedure, 
632 

traneaetion,  726 

Procedure,  632 
Process^  632 
Procession,  proeeu,  632 
^^—  train,  725 
Proclaim,  99 
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Proclamation,  303 
Procrastinate,  306 
Procrastinating,  329 
Procreate,  184 
Procure,  46 
Prodigal,  413 
Prodigious,  490 
Prodigy,  559 
Produce,  afford,  78 

to  create,  2B3 

product,  6l3t 

Product,  632 
Production,  performance, 

609 
—  produce,  632 

work,  632 

Productive,  431 
Profanation,  6S3 
Pro&ne,  502 
Profess,  633 
Profession,  633 
Proffer,  590 
Proficiency,  634 
Profit,  68 
Profligate,  3 
Profundity,  315 
Profuse,  413 
Profuseness,  634 
Profusion,  634 
Progenitors,  440 
Progeny,  591 
Prognostic,  592 
Prognosticate,  131 
Programme,  16 
Progress,  634 
Prohibit,  296 
Prohibition,  634 
Project,  616 
Prolific,  431 
Prolix,  328 
Prolong,  to  drfer,  306 

to  lengttuH,  549 

Prominent,  373 
Promiscuous,  634 
Promise,  635 
Promote,  635 
Promotion,  636 
Prompt,  apt,  112 

diligent,  329 

Promulgate,  636 
Proneness,  166 
Pronounce,  to  utter,  312, 

636 

to  declare,  637 

Proof,  experiment,  408 

tetttmenff,  657 

Propagate,  to  Ineedf  184 
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PropuAte,  Co  tprmd^  6S8 
Propel,  644 
Propenai^r,  166 
Proper,  156 
Property,  goodi^  458 
-*-—  quatitity  638 
Prophesy,  442 
Prophet,  348 
Propinquity,  580 
Propitiate,  258 
Propitioui,  133 
Proportion,  rate,  699 
'        tymifietry,  711 
Proportionate,  58 
Proposal,  639 
Propose,  640 
Proposition,  pArut,  612 

propotaf,  639 

Proprietor,  561 
Propriety,  30t 
Prorogue,  640 
Prosecate,  643 
Proselyte,  278 
Prospect,  543 
Prosper,  438 
Prosperity,  640 
Prosperous,  640 
Protect,  306 
Protest,  125 
Protract,  306 
Proverh,641 
Provide,  709 
PrOTidence,  642 
Prorince,  346 
ProTincialism,  642 
Prorisions,  424 
ProToke,  400 
Proximity,  580 
Proxy,  6*3 
Prudence,  providgnctf  642 

—  wiadom^  741 
Prudent,  oitiiious,  213 

—  politic^  620 

prudentialf  643 

Prudential,  643 
Prying,  523 
Publish,  to  advertimy  71 
to  announety  99 

■  to  promulgatBy  636 
Puenle,  c^ildtiX,  231 

young,  745 

Pull,  351 
Punctual,  395 
Punish,  225 
Punishment,  64S 
Purchase,  196 
Pare,.  240 
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Par(;e,  643 

Puriiy,  to  ehaiteuy  225 

to  purgOy  645 

Purity,  521 
Purlieu,  180 
Purport,  504 
Purpose,  deti^,  317 

motivi,  o75 

topropoM,  640 

Purposely,  72 
Pursue,  to  ehatt^  224 

Co  proMcuts,  643 

Push,  644 
Pusillanimous,  721 
Put,  547 
Putrefy,  644 
Pusile,  609 

Q. 

Quack,  224 
Quagmire,  559 
Quamt,f4 
Quake,  682 
Qualified,  644 
Qualify,  573 
Quality,  638 
Qusntity,  560 
Quarrel,  645 
Quarter,  346 
Querubus,  448 
Querj;,  646 
Qoastion,  to  inquirty  522 

a  quirtif  646 

Quicken,  28 
Quickness,  646 
Quiet,  ealmy  201 

sow,  362 

Quit,  549 

Quirer,  682 

Quote,  eite,  169     647 

Race,  489 
Rancour,  474 
Rage,  743 
Ra^647 
Raiment,  355 
Raise,  549 
Rally,  147 
RamUe,jaufiC,  535 
— -^  to  roam,  648 
Range,  Co  adjtuty  61 
— —  to  arrangtf  648 

to  roam,  648 

\  Rank,  240 


Raasjm,  648 
Rant,'669 
R&pacious,  649 
Rapidity,  646 
Rapine,  614 
Rapture,  365 
Rare,  649 
Rashness,  473 
Rate,  tocalcuUttgy  199 
—— proportion,  6^i9 

taxy  715 

Ratify,  673 
Ratio,  6S9 
Rational,  649 
Ravage,  649 
Ravenous,  649 
Ray,  153 
Reach,  650 
Read,  611 
Resdy,  112 
Real,  50 
Realize,  449 
Realm,  650 
Reason,  intolUtty  528 
— —  nuftive^  575 

cauMy  651 

Reasonable,  faivy  419 

ratianalf  649 

Rebellion,  527 
Rebound.  651 
Rebuff,  656 
Rebuke,  171 
Recall,  13 
Recant,  13 
Recapitulate,  660 
Recede,  651 
Receipt,  652 
Receive,  to  loJIw,  30 
— ^  to  admity  63 
Recent.  572 
Reception.  652 
Redprooai,  576 
Recite,  660 
Reckon,  199 
Reclaim,  652 
Recline,  652 
Recognise,  44,  653 
RecoQ,  651 
Recollection,  565 
Recompense,  252 
Reconcile,  258 
Recondite,  24 
Record,  37 
Records,  113 
Recount,  Co  ntarratt 

to  rrf-ttf,  653 

Recover,  653 
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ReerefttioD,  96 
Reotify,  93 
Rectitude,  654 
Reousanty  659 
Redeem,  648 
Redound,  4i 
Redrew,  654 
Reduce^  554 
Reductx>n,  97 
Redundancy,  402 
Reel,  654 
Re-e0Ublish,  654 
Refer,  91 
Reference,  655 
Refined,  619 
Refinement,  289 
Reflect.  563 
Reflexion,  428 
Reflexiona,  eoHrideratiom, 
267 

witit,  583 

Reform,  to  amtnd^  93 
— —  correction,  280 
—  to  TMciaim,  652 
Refiractorj,  655 
Refirain,  £2 
Refreah,656 
Refuge,  127 
Refuse,  drt^t,  353 

to  decUnif  656 

Refute,  263 
Regain,  653 
Regal,  539 
Reganl,  to  behold,  159 

contidenUion,  267 

defertneef  307 

to  moHUaU,  563 

Regimen,  324 
Region,  346 
Regiater,  211 
Regret,  to  eomplam,  254 

rcptfitoncc,  660 

Regnlaritj,  268 
Regulate,  to  direet,  390 

togomrriy  459 

RegolaUon,  303 
RehabUiUte,  654 
Rehaane,  660 
Reign,  374 
Reiterate,  657 
Reject,  656 
Rejoice,  414 
Reioinder,  101 
Relate,  653 
Relation,  oeetfunt,  37 

rtfereneif  655 

Relationship,  75 


Relatire,  539 
Relatively,  252 
Release,  311 
Relentless,  502 
Relevant,  109 
Reliance,  314 
Relief,  654 
Relieve,  to  appeaUf  106 

to  help,  481 

Religious,  322 
Relinquish,  1 
Relish,  714 
Relucunt,  657 
Remain,  to  cimciniis,  541 

to  itay,  700 

Remainder,  657 
Remark,  582 
Remarkable.  413 
Remarks,  583 
Remedy,  290 
Remembrance,  565 
Reminder,  565 
Reminiscence,  565 
Remiss,  509 
Remission,  20,  658 
Remnant,  657 
Remonstrate,  to  complain, 

255 

to  repreeent,  662 

Remorse,  660 
Remote,  344 
Remove,  659 
Remuneration,  252 
Rend,  183 
Render,  455 
Renegsde,  659 
Renew,  656 
Renounce,  13 
Renovate,  656 
Renown,  422 
Renowned,  659 
Repair,    to     re-eitabluh, 

654 
—  reparation,  695 

to  reeort,  665 

Reparation,  n.,  659 

«.,659 

Repartee,  660 

Repeal,  14 

Repeat,  to  reiterate,  657 

to  rehearu,  660 

Repel,  656 
Repentance,  660 
R^ertorr,  661 
Repetiticm,  661,  715 
Repine,  254 
Replace,  654 


Reply,  101 
Report,  423 
Repose,  eaee,  362 

to  recline,  652 

Repository^  661 
Reprehension,  661 
Represent,  662 
Representation,  684 
Representative,  662 
Repress,  662 
Reprieve,  663 
Reprimand,  171 
Reprisal.  663 
Reproaco,  to  blame,  171 

icandal,  674 

taunt,  715 

Reprobate,  3 
Reproof,  661 
Reprove,  171 
Repudiate,  to  abjure,  13 

to  dieavow,  333 

Repugnance,  474 
Repuffoant,  70 
Repulse^  656 
Reputation,       character, 

220 

fame,  4J2 

Repute,  422 
Request,  to  ask^  123 

petition,  612 

Require,  663 
Requisite,  579 
Requisition,  237 
Reouital,     compefieatian, 

252 

—  lYtri^utioR,  666 
Rescue,  311 
Research,  397 
Resembluice,    analogy, 

97 

Ukeneu,  550 

Resentment,  515 
Reserve,  664 
Reserved,  151 
Reside,  10 
Residue,  657 
Resign,  to  forego,  440 

—  to  abdicate,  664 
Resignation,  378 
Resist,  595 
Resolution,  anatyeu,  97 

determination,  66\ 

Resolve,  (0  decide,  302 

to  tolve,  695 

Resort,  665 
Resource,  407 
Respect,  307 
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Respite,  66S 
Reiponse,  101 
Responsible,  99 
Rest,  MM,  362 

to  recUntf  65f 

mnoiTuier,  667 

Restitution,  659 
Rt>storation,  659 
Hestore,    to    ro-ettabUsky 

654 

to  rstum,  666 

Restrain,  to  eircumacrioe, 

i3S 
to   rtpreuy    662, 

665 

to  restriet'y  665 

Restrict,  £33,  665 
Result,  666 
ReUin,  to  hold,  466 
— —  rtiwi»,  664 
Retaliation,  663 
Retard,  242 
Retinue,  725 
Retire,  651 
Retirement,  630 
Retort,  660 
Retract,  13 
Retreat,  asyluMf  127 

to  recedt,  651 

Retribution,  666 
Retrieve,  653 
Return,  to  mtoroy  666 

to  reverty  66T 

Rereal,  to  diaciou,  336 
— ^  to  promulgatOf  636 
Revenge,  131 
Reverberate,  651 
Revere,  65 
Reverence,  to  adorty  65 

defereneOf  307 

Reverie,  667 
Reverse,  eonvenoy  277 

to  inverty  667 

Revert,  667 
Reviling,  203 
Revive,  656 
Revolt,  527 
Revolution,  527 
Revolve,  563 
Revoke,  to  nfr/iire,  13 
^—  to  aboliv^,  14 
Reward,  252 
Rhetoric,  371 
Hiches.  740 
Ridicule,  667 
RidiculouBy  356 
Right,  claim,  257 
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Right,  dirtet,  331 

fair,  419 

jutt,  538 

jtutieo,  668 

Righteous,  668 
Rigid,  668 
Rigorous,  668 
Rigour,  auMttrity,  133 

severity,  682 

Rim,  185 

Rind.  608 

Riot,  527 

Ripe,  562 

Rise,  to  aeeendy  120 

beginning,  157 

Risk,  294 
Rite,  216 
Rivalry,  254 
Road,  668 
Roam,  648 
Robbery,  669 
Robust,  ttrongy  669 

vigormuy  737 

Rodomontade,  669 
Roll,  211 
Romance,  414 
Romantic,  680 
Room,  apartment,  102 

<pace,  670 

Rot,  644 
Rotundity,  670 
Rough,  abrupt,  17 

coar<e,  245 

hanky  472 

Round,  670 
Roundness,  670 
Rouse,  403 
Route,  668 
Rove.  648 
Roval,  539 
Rub,  217 
Rude,  245 
Rudiment,  630 
Rueful,  349 
RuRged,  17 
Ruin,  144 
Ruinous,  320 
Rule,  decree,  303 

to  govern,  459 

to  guidey  469 

order,  597 

Ruling,  626 
Rumour,  423 
Rupture,  444 
Rural,  670 
Rustic,  peasant ,  607 
\ rural,  67^ 


S. 

Sacred,  671 
Sacrifice,  5Q0 
Sacrilege,  635 
Sad,  671 
Safe,  672 
Sagacious,  64 
SaHor,  658 
Sake,  673 
Salai7,606 
Salubrious,  4^6 
Salutary,  476 
Salutation,  673 
Salute,  accost,  36 

miutation^  673 

Sameness,  494 
Sample,  398 
Sanction,  673 
Sane,  696 
Sanguinary,  175 
Sarobsm,  192 
Satiate,  462 
Satire,  192 
Satirical,  213 
Satisfaction,       comptiua- 
tton,  252 

contententment,  273 

Satisfy,  462 
Saturate,  354 
Saunter,  542 
Savage,  barbarous,  147 

ferocious,  430 

Save,  674 
Saving,  364 
Savour,  714 
Saw,  641. 
Sa3ring,  641 
Scale,  120 
Scan,  159 
Scandal,  674 
Scandalous,  674 
Scanty,  674 
Scarae.  649 
Scarcely,  472 
Scarcity,  675 
Scare,  449 
Scatter,  675 
Scene,  684 
Scent,  444 
Scheme,  616 
Schism,  482 
Scholar,  60 
School,  26 
Science,  genius,  ^5A 

hunDledgOy  540 

Scoff,  636 
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8cold,  171 
Scope,  aim,  8S 
— —  import,  604 
Scorching,  194 
Scon,  676 
Scornful,  337 
Scream,  677 
Screen,  482 
Scribe,  744 
Scruple,  313 
Scrupulous,  265 
Scrutiny,  397 
Scum,  363 
Scurrilous,  677 
Seaman,  558. 
Search,  cxaminatfon,  397 

to  $e$ky  678 

Season,  720 
Seasonable,  721 
Secede,  651 
Seclusion,  630 
Second,  519 
Secondary,  519 
Secrecj,  677 
Secret,  latent,  545 

eiandettinef  677 

Secrete,  462 
Secular,  743 
Secure,  to  enturt,  381 

tafe,  672 

Security,  617 
Sedate,  677 
Sediment,  353 
Sedition,  527 
Seditious,  417 
Seduce,  to  eniie$,  383 

to  fu6om,  678 

Sedulous,  329 
See.  159 
Seek,  678 
Seem,  678 
Seemly,  156 
Seize,  212 
Seizure,  208 
Selection,  231 
Self-conceit,    arrogance^ 
115 

teif'toill,  678 

Selfish,  370 
Self-sufficiency,  678 
Self-will,  678 
Semblance,  686 
Seminary,  26 
Senior,  370 
Sensation,  428 
Sense,  ^<in|:,  428 
importf  504 


Sense,  Jtu^^ment,  537 
Sensxbility,^M/in^,  428 

tendervett,  679 

Sensible,  eontciouSf  138 

genritivey  679 

Sensitive,  679 
Sensualist,  386 
Sentence,  612 
Sententious,  258 
Sentient,  679 
Sentiment,  595 
SentimenUl,  680 
Separate,  680 
Sepulchre,  722 
Sepulture,  19lf 
Sequence,  681 
Serene,  201 
Series,  681 
Serious,  464 
Serrant,  350 
Service,  733 
Servitude,  207 
Set,  547 
Settle,  393 
Settled,  201 
Sever,  680 
Several,  347. 
Severe,  681 
Severity,  atuterityy  133 

rigouTy  682 

Sex,  452 
Shackle,  242 
Shade,  682 
Shadow,  682 
Shake,  to  tremble,  682 

to  agitate,  682 

Shallow,  683 
Shame.  495 
Shameleasness,  179 
Shape,  character,  220 

formy  443 

Share,  fNirt,  603 

to  partake,  603 

Sharp,  aeute,  54 

tkriU,  686 

Shed,  623 
Shelter,  refuge,  127 

to  hide,  482 

Shield,  to  hide,  482 

buckler,  683 

Shift,  407 
Shine,  153 
Shock,  683 
Shocking,  483 
Shoot,  189 
Shore,  246 
Short,  683 


Shouting,  238 

Shove,  644 

Show,  iatentation,  598 

exhibition,  684 

to  exhibit,  685 

sen^lance,  686 

Showy,  452 
Shreds.  647 
Shrewd,  54 
Shriek,  677 
Shrill,  686 
Shrink,  687 
Shrub,  195 
Shudder,  682 
Shun,  391 
Shut,  687 
Shy,  151 
Sickness,  338 
Sight,  684 
Sign,  372 
Signal,  emblem,  372 

memorable,  564 

Signalize,  687 
Significant,  687 
Signification,  504 
Signify,  to  express,  410 

til  implv,  503 

to  notify,  584 

to  denote,  688 

Silence,  712 
Silent,  dumb,  358 

tacit,  712 

SilljT.  688 
Similarity,  550 
Simile,  569 
Similitude,    likeneu^ 

550 

metaphor,  569 

Simple,  plain,  688 

silly,  688 

— —  single,  688 
Simulate,    to   feign, 

429 

to  mimic,  570 

Sin,  284 
Since,  266 
Sincere,  478 
Sincerity,  487 
Single,  individual,  516 

only,  593 

simple,  688 

Singular,  eccentric,  363 
— —  extraordinary,  689 
Sink,  357 
Sinuous,  689 
Site,  place,  689 
utuation,  690 
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Situatioo,     etrvuiiutafict, 
2S5 

— ^  potiiion,  6tiy  690 

nU,  690 

ttaU,  690,  699 

Siie,  190 

Sketch,  691 

Skill,  11 

Skin.  691 

Slack,  691 

SUnder,  20S 

Slang,  f04 

Slant,  692 

Slaughter,  to  kill,  599 

— ^  mauaertj  561 

SUrery,  907 

SUj,539 

Sleep,  69^ 

Sleepy,  558. 

Slencler,  692 

Slide.  457 

Slight,  negUet,  580 

iUnaer,  69f 

SHm,  692 
Slip,  457 
Slope,  692 
Slothftil,  507 
Slow,  692 
Slnggish,  507 
Slumber,  692 
Sly,  117 
Small,  551 
Smear,  296 
Smell,  444 
Smooth,.  69S 
Smother,  2S2  * 

Snatch,  212 
Sneer,  o36 
So,  266 
Soak,  354 
Sober,  23 
Sociable,  69S 
Social,  693 
Sodetj,    auoeiatUmf 
126 

fellowthipy  430 

Soft,  453 
Soil,  land,  542 
^—  to  tuUy,  708 
Sojourn,  10 
Solace,  226 
Soldier-like,  559 
Sole,  69S 
Soleciim,  642 
Solemn,  464 
Solicit,  129 
Solicitude,  694 


SoUd9  694 

Solitary,  duolau,  318 

individual,  516 

UnuUt,  553 

«o^,693 

Solitude,  630 
Scire,  695 
Sonorooa,  553 
Soon,  361 
Soothe,  106 
Sophistical.  421 
Sophisticated,  281 
Sorcerer,  556 
Sordid,  581 
Sorrow,  77 
Sorry,  695 
Sort,  220 
Soul,  570 
Sound,  healtkit,  696 

tons,  722 

Sour,  44 

Source,  beginning,  157 

fpring,  698 

Sorereign,  monarchy  573 

tupreme,  695 

Space,  670 
Spacious,  95 
Spare,  674 
Sparing,  364 
Sparkle,  153 
Speak,  696 
Special,  696 
Specie,  210 
Species,  220 
Specific,  696 
Specious,  596 
Speck,  697 
Spectacle,  684 
Spectator,  697 
Spectre,  454 
Speculation,  697 
Speech,  address,  56 

language,  544 

Speechless,  3r>8 
Speed,  to  accelerate,  28 

haste,  472 

ouicknets,  646 

Spend,  698 
Sphere,  143 
SpUl,  623 
Spire,  700 
Spirit  animation,  99 

soul,  570 

Spiritual,  498 
Spite,  467 

Splendid,  bright,  184 
grand,  460 


Splendour,  620 
Split,  183 
Spoil,  614 
Spontaneooa,  696 
Sporadic,  386 
Sport,  amuaemont,  96 

to  jest,  536 

Sportiye,  227 
Spot,  site,  689 

speck,  €96 

Spouse,  492 
Sprain,  702 
Spread,  to  propagate,  638 

to  scatter^  Sid 

Sprightly,  227 

Spring,  toJUrWf  438,  631 

fountain,  696 

Sprinkle,  675 
Sprout,  189 
Spruce,  439 
Spurious,  281 
Spurn,  676 
Spy,  699 
Squander.  799 
Squeamish,  4S6 
Squeeie,  to  cr%uh^  188 

to  pinch,  615 

Stability,  268 
Stagger,  654 
Stain,  248 
Stammer,  699 
Stamp,  character,  220 

impression,  506 

Standard,  699 
Stare,  452 
Startle,  449 
State,  realm,  650 

situation,  690 

condition,  699 

Stately,  460 
Station,  621 
Statue,  700 
Sutute,  303 
Stay,  to  abide,  10 

to  remain,  700 

Steadfastness,  268 
Steadiness,  268 
Steep,  354 
Steeple,  700 
Step,  600 
Sternness,  133 
Stick,  241 
Stifle,  232 
StUl,  calm,  201 

however,  489 

Stimulate,  403 
Stipend,  606 
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Stir,  576 

Stock, /amiiy,  489 

ftore,  701 

Store,  701 
Storm,  701 
Story,  Sr 
Stout,  701 
Straight,  331 
Strain,  702 
Strut,  70f 
Strange,  363 
Stranger,  441 
Stnmgle,  fSt 
Strat^em,  7<8 
Stray,  739 
Stream,  hrockj  188 

to  gush,  469 

current,  703 

Strength,  379 
Strengthen,  533 
Strenuous,  70S 
Stress,  aee§ntf  30 

rtmtn,  ?0» 

Stretch,  650 
Strew,  675 
Strictness,  133 
Stricture,  287 
Strife,  703 
Strike,  154 
Strip,  168 
Strive,  704 
Stroll,  648 
Strong,  mighty f  569 

ro6ii«(,  669 

vigorout,  737 

Stubhom,  703 
Structure,  365 
Struggle,  704 
Stu<^,  aiplieatwnf  108 

to  Uamy  705 

Stupid,  706 

Sturdy,  669 

Stutter,  699 

Style,  613 

Suairity,  733 

Subdue,  t6\ 

Subject,  aeeountahUy  39 

mainiaU,  561 

o^>ct,  706 

MubordintUOy  706 

Subjugate,  f64 
Sublime,  460 
Submer^,  31 S 
Submission,  586 
SubmissiTe,  ohedUnty  586 
—  powtw,  605 
Submit,  745 


Subordinate,  706 
Suborn,  to  ttduce,  678 

to  bribey  707 

Subsequent,  6tt 
Subservient,  706 
Subside,  707 
Subsidiary,  157 
Subsist,  406 
Subsistence,  552 
Substance,  392 
Substantial,  694 
Substantiate,  449 
Substitute,  643 
Subterfuge,  728 
Subtle,  117 
Subtraction,  304 
Subvert,  667 
Succeed,  439 
SuccesBi  736 
Succession,  681 
Succinct,  coneite,  258 

pncm,  625 

Aorty  683 

Succour.  Asip,  481 

to  fulpf  481 

Suffer,  to  tUUnoy  90 

to  bear,  707 

to  tolerate,  722 

Suffering,  601 
Sufficient,  58 
Suffocate,  232 
Sufirage,  738 
Suggest,  to  dictaU,  323 

to  insinuate,  524 

Suggestion,  484 
Suit,  to  fit,  435 

petition,  612 

Suiuble,  111 
Suitor,  708 
Sullen,  574 
Sully,  708 
Sum,  723 

Summary,  abridgment, 
16 

eurtoru,  291 

thort,6»S 

Summit,  708 
Summon,  168 
Sumptuous,  459 
Sunaer,  680 
Sundry,  347 
Superb^  460 
Supercilious,  337 
Superficial,  683 
Superficies,  710 
Superfluity,  402 
Superhuman,  709 


Superintendence,  599 
Supsrioritj,      exceUence, 

prO'emmenee,  626 

Supernatural,  709 
Supersede,  709 
Supervene,  42 
Supervision,  599 
Supine,  551 
Supple,  618 
Supplicate,    to   oak, 

to  prey,  624 

Supply,  709 
Support,  help,  481 

IxoMooi,  552 

to  matntein,  557 

tanetion,  673 

to  tuetain,  710 

Supposition,  468 
Supposititious,  281 
Suppress,  662 
Supreme,  695 
Sure,  52 
Sur&ce,  710 
Surge,  740 
Surmise,  468 
Surmount,  264 
Surpass,  401 
Surprise,  710 
Surrender,  312 
Surround,  233 
Survey,  737 
Survive,  600 
SusoeptibilitT,  4f  8 
Suspense,  731 
Suspicion,  327 
Suspicious,  385 
Sustain,    to  maintem, 

556 
—  to  tupport,  710 
Sustenance,  552 
Swain,  607 
Swamp,  559 
Swarm,  288 
Sway,  519 
Swell,  711 
Swerve,  759 
Swifbie«,646 
Sycophant,  457 
Symboly  572 
Symmetiy,  711 
Sympathy,  566 
Symotom,  514 
Synchronous,  246 
Synopsis,  16 
System,  712 
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T. 

Tacit,  7H 

Tacitnrnitjy  71  f 

T»ct,  714 

Tiint,  «72 

Take,  50 

Tale,  37 

Talent,  11 

Taliaman,  71:) 

Talk,  €96 

TalkatiTe,  5.W 

Tall,  484 

TaUy,  713 

Tame,  463 

Tangible,  apparent,  104 

palpabli,  604 

Tantamount,  389 
Tardy,  69f 
Target.  683 
Tamiah,  708 
Tarry,  544 
Tartneiia,48 
Task,  714 
Taste,  geniusy  463 

tore,  714 

flavour,  714 

Tatten,  647 

Taunt.  715 

Tautology,  rtpttition,  66 1 , 

715 
Tax,  715 
1  each,  519 
Tear,  183 
Tease,  100 
Tedious,    irkaame,    716, 

721 
Teem,  716 
TeH,  to  diwipM,  336 

to  narrate,  578 

Temerity,  473 
Temper,    diipontion, 

343 

to  moderate,  57f 

mood,  674 

Temperament,  446 
Temperate,  t3 
Tempest,  701 
Temporal,  743 
Temporary,  717 
Tempt,  383 
Tenacious,  61 
Tenacity,  717 
Tend,  «69 
1  endenoy,  bent,  166 

drift,  356 

Tender,  718 


Tenderness,    attaehment, 
1«7 

ieniihility,  678 

Tenet,  348 
Tenor,  504 
Tent,  180 
Tentative,  408 
Term,  condition,  118 

ward,  411 

Terminate,  tojiniik,  43 

to  ceate,  i\5 

to  eloH,  433 

Termination,  243 
Terrible,  352 
Terrific,  352 
Terrify,  449 
Territory,  718 
Terror,  85 
Test,  699 
Testify,  410 
Testimony,  637 
Tbeft,6& 
Tben,266 
Tbenoe,266 
Theologian,  718 
Theory,  697 
Therefore,  266 
Thick,  187 
Thicket,  742 
Thin,  692 
Think,  718 
Thought,  718 
Thoughtful,  719 
Thoughtless,  509 
Thoughts,  267 
Threat,  719 
Threatening,  499 
Thrifty,  364 
lliriye,  438 
Throb,  602 
Throng,  288 
Throw,  720 
Thrust,  644 
Thwart,  595 
Tide,  703 
Tidings,  581 
Tie.  169 
Tight,  702 
Tillage,  289 
Time,  date,  295 

duration y  720 

teasony  720 

Timely,  720 
Timid,  721 
Timorous,  721 
^  Tinge,  248 


Tire,  5S4 
Tiresome,  7fl 
Title,  577 
Toil,  743 
Token,  514 
Tolerate,  to  alUno,  90 

to  suffer,  7ft 

Toll,  715 
Tomb,  722 
Tome,  722 
Tone,  722 
Tongue,  544 
Too,  92 
Tool,  625 
Top,  708 
Torment,  723 
Torpid,  723 
Tortuous,  689 
Torture,  723 
Toss,  to  ihake,  68f 

to  throw,  720 

Total,  whole,  384 

amount,  7JS 

Totter,  654 
Touch,  to  affect,  73 

contact,  723 

Touching,  724 
Tour,  exeurtion,  535 

circuit,  670 

Tower,  700 

Trace,  to  derive,  316 

track,  724 

Track,  724 
Tract,  district,  346 

treatiie,  392 

Tractable,  348 
Trade,  profestion,  635 
^■~—  commerce,  T26 
Traducement,  908 
Traffic,  725 
Tra^c,  606 
Tram,  to  accuttom,  43 

]froeestion,  725 

Trainmg,  366 
Traitorous,  728 
Tranquil,  201 
Tranaatst,  726 
I'ransaction,  726 
Transcend,  401 
Transcribe,  726 
Transfer,  to  deliver,  312 

to  transport,  727 

Transfigura,  568 
Transform,  568 
Transgress^  7*i6 
TranagresBion,  284 
Transient,  71T 
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Transitory,  717 
TransUtion,  7S5 
Tranflucent,  7f7 
Transmute,  568 
Transparent,  7t7 
Transport,  to  banish,  144 

to  carryy  186 

eettoitff  S65 

to  tra$ufgry797 

Travel,  537 
TraTestie,  19f 
Treacherous,  faithleu, 

490 

insidiou*,  524 

traitoroui,  7188 

Treasonable,  728 
Treasure,  485 
Treat.  146 
Treatise,  S99 
Treatment,  728 
Tremble.  68f 
Tremenaous,  559 
Tremor,  80 
Trepidation,    agitatwUf 

80 

alamiy  85 

Trespass.  284 
Trial,  effort,  :J68 

experiment,  408 

Tribute,  715 
Trick,  to  cheat,  226 

artifice,  728 

Trifling,  497 
Trip,  M5 
Triumph,  736 
Trivial,  497 
Troop,  145 
Trouble,  77 
Troublesome,  721 
Truce,  115 
Truck,  149 
True,  50 
Truism,  641 
Trust,  belief,  161 

hope,  488 

Trusty,  420 
Truth,  729 
Try,  729 
Tug,  551 
Tumble,  357 
Tumid,  730 
Tumult,  238 
Tumultuary,  750 
Tumultuous,    boiiterotts, 

177 

tumultuary,  730 

Turbulent,  177 


Turgid,  bombattie,  730 

fumirf,  730 

Turn,  166 
Twine,  730 
Twirl,  750 
Twist,  730 
Type,  730 
Tyrannical,  19 
Tyro,  730 


U. 

Ueliness,  731 
Ultimate,  eoneluuve,  259 

latett,  545 

Umpire,  557 
Unapproachable,  507 
Unbelief.  334 
Unbounded,  182 
Uncertain,  doubtful,  550 

precarious,  624 

U  ncertainty,  731 
Unconquerable,  526 
Uncoutn,  awkward,  139 

coarse,  245 

Uncovered,  577 
Undaunted,  178 
Undecided,  533 
Undeniable,  512 
Under,  731 
Understand,  110 
Understanding,  528 
Undertoking,  751 
Unessential,  497 
Unfold,  322 
Ungainly,  139 
Uneovernable,  655 
Unhappy,  571 
Uniform,  387 
Unimpassioned,  342 
Unimportant,  497 
Unintelliffible,  732 
Union,  732 
Unison,  concord,  259 

melody,  564 

Unite,  to  coalesce,  244 

to  attach,  264 

tojoiny  536 

l^niversal,  752 
University,  26 
Unleameu,  495 
Unless,  402 
Unlettered,  495 
Unlike.  755 
Unlimited,  182 
Unmerciful,  566 


Unoffending,  472 
Unprincipled,  3 
Unproductive,  148 
Unquestionable,  512 
Unravel,  522 
Unrelenting,  502 
Unruly,  655 
Unsearchable,  523 
Unspeakable,  517 
Untruth,  421 
Unutterable,  517 
Unwilling,  ^7 
Upbraid,  171 
Uphold,  557 
Upon,  15,  598 
Uprightness,  487 
Uproar,  238 
Urbanity.  735 
Urge,  to  hasten,  23 

to  enforce,  3*J1 

Urgent,  505 
Usage,  custtim,  291 

treatment,  728 

Use,  accustom,  4'> 

to  emploVf  37  !• 

uHlity,  733 

Usefulness,  753 
Useless,  734 
Usually,  447 
Usurp,  112 
Utility,  733 
Utter,  512,  656 


V. 

Vacancy,  509 
Vacant,  empty,  575 

idU,  495 

Vacuity,  509 
Vagaiy,  204 
Vague,  546 
Vam,  517,  754. 
VaUaut,  178 
Valour,  754 
Valuable,  625 
Value,  to  appraise,  109 

cost,  280 

Vanish,  734 
Vanity,  115 
Vanquiah,  264 
Vapour,  476 
Variable,  511 
Variableness,  204 
Variance,  543 
Variation,  change,  219 
difference,  525 
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Vftriatkn,  wmritttf,  7S5 
Vanetj,mriatmmytt9 

ffciy^735 

Vui,  490 

TehflBeoC,  460 

Vea,f41 

VeloeitT,646 

Venente,65 
VeaiAl,  7S5 
Venom,  619 
Venture,  iM^«r,  f94 

todany995 

VentareMnie,  69 
Vencitj,  7f9 
VertMa,596 
Verge,  185 
Verify.  121 
Veriteble,50 
Verity,  f «9 
Vetndle,  511 
Version,  735 
Vertex,  706 
Vertige,7«4 
Vestment  355 
Vestore,  355 
Vex,  589 
Vexation,  736 
Vibrstion,  736 
Vice,  284 
Vicinitj,  580 
Vicinitade,  736 
Victor,  f65 
Victory,  736 
Victiuli,  4t4 
Vie,  704 
View,  aiiHy  83. 

agpeet^  H4 

to  bMd,  159 

— — ~  iandteap^  543 
—  to  turveyy  7ST 
Vigilant,  740 
Vigoroni,  737 
Vigour,  379 
VJe.  149 
Vtlinoation,  fOS 
Vindicate,  to  avingOf  131 

to  maintaiHf  557 

Violate,  736 
Violence,  737 
Violent,  450 
Virtual,  737 
Virtue,  goodn§*s<,  468 


ViitM, 
Viiige,416 


Viable,  104 
Vinon,454 
Vinonaiy,  3llf 
Visitant,  738 
Visitatioa,  198 
Viator,  738 
Vitiate,  S7S 
Vituperate,  171 
ViTadoua,  t27 
Viradty,  99 
ViTid,184 
Vocabulary,  3904 
Vocal,  596 
Vocation,  375 
Vociferation,  238 
Vogue,  291 
VoM»Un,358 
Void,  dtttituU,  320 

ompty,  375 

VoUtility,  549 
Volume,  mau,  560 

tome,  722 

Voluntary,       rrufuitMij, 
463 

jpontaaMiu,  698 

Voluptuary,  386 

Voradoua,  649. 

Vote,  738 

Vouch,  738 

Vow,  to  conmenUj  i66 

oalA,  585 

Voyage,  537 
ViUgar,  251 


W. 

Wages,  606 
Wakeful,  740 
Walk,  209 
Wan,  601 
Wander,  to  mam,  648 

to  diviato,  739 

Want,  541 
Wares,  458 
Warlike,  559 
Warm,  478 
Warmth,  458 
Warn,  64 
Warrant,  739 
Wary,  213 
Waste,  739 
Watch,  740 
\VJatcWuV,'J¥i 


Wateraua,177 

Ware,  740 

Warer,  313 

Waj,668 

Wealth,  740 

Weaken,  380 

WeakneaB,417 

Weapona,  115 

Wearineas,  426 

Wearisome,  721 

WeaiT.554 

W 

W 

Weight, 


191 
464 
505 


Weighty,  191 
Welooaie,31 
Welfiure,640 
Well-being,  640 
Wheedle,  197 
Wherefore,  266 
Whim,  204 
Whirl,  730 
Whiten,  173 
Whole,  aO,  87 

eompteto,  384 

Wholewmie,  476 
Wicked,  140 
Wickedness,  284 
Wide.  187 
Wiel^  183 
Willing,  tponti 

698 
Wily,  117 
Win,  46 
Wind,  741 
Wing,  615 
Wink,  175 
Wisdom,  742 
Wish,  742 
Wit,  ImffooH,  189 

humouVf  192 

Withdraw,  651 
Withstand,  595 
Witness,  742 
Wizard,  556 
Woeful,  349 
Wonder,  anosMisi 

wtarvel,  559 

Wood,  742 
Wooer,  708 
Word,  411 
Work,  to  opontt^  594 

production,  632 

taflc,714 

(aiwtr,  742 
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World,  54« 

Worship,  6S 

Worth,  «'''^J*' 

Wnngle,  53& 
Wralh,  T*S 
Wre»th,  I-»^ 
Wrench,  T41 

Wretched,  5T1 


I  Wring,  744 


,  Yielding,  686 
I  Young.  7«,^ 
Youthful,  T45 
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